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CONSIDERATIONS 

O  F  T  H  E 

Lowering  of  Intereft, 

AND 

RAISING  the  VALUE 

O  F 

MON  E  Y. 

S  I  R, 

HE  S  E  notions  concerning  coinage  having ,  for  the  main ,  as 
yon  know ,  been  put  into  writings  above  twelve  months  fnice  as 
thofe  other ,  concerning  intereft ,  a  great  deal  above  Jo  many 
years  j  I  put  them  now  again  into  your  hands ,  with  a  liberty  (fince 
you  will  have  it  Jo)  to  communicate  them  J'arther ,  as  you  pleafe * 
If  upon  a  review ,  you  continue  your  favourable  opinion  of  them, 
and  nothing  lefs  than  publijhing  will  fatisfy  you ,  I  mufi  defire  you  to  remember , 
that  you  tmji  be  anjwerable  to  the  world f for  the  jlile ;  which  is  fuch  as  a  man  writes 
carelefy  to  his  friend ,  when  he  J'eeks  truth ,  not  ornament ;  and  f  tidies  only  to  be 
in  the  right ,  and  to  be  underfood.  I  have ,  f nee  you  faw  them  la  ft  year,  met  with 
fome  new  objections  in  print,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  remove •,  and  particu¬ 
larly  I  have  taken  into  confderation  a  printed  feet,  entitled,  “  Remarks  upon  a 
“  paper  given  in  to  the  Lords,  &c.”  becaufe  one  may  naturally  fuppofe,  that  he , 
that  was  Jo  much  a  patron  of  that  caufe,  would  omit  ?iothing,  that  could  be  Jaid  in 
favour  of  it.  'To  this  I  mufi  here  add.  That  I  am  juf  now  told  fro?n  Holland, 
“  That  the  States,  finding  themjelves  abufed,  by  coining  a  vafl  quantity  of  their 
“  bafe  [i Schillings ]  money ,  made  of  their  own  ducatoons,  and  other  finer filver, 
“  melted  down,  have  put  a  flop  to  the  minting  of  any  but  fine  filver  coin ,  till  they 
“  fimild fettle  their  mint  upon  a  new  foot.” 

I  know  the  fincere  love  and  concern,  you  have  for  your  country ,  puts  you 
confiantly  upon  cafiing  about ,  on  all  hands,  Jor  any  means  to  Jerve  it ;  and  will 
not  fufier  you  to  overlook  any  thing,  you  conceive,  may  be  of  any  the  leafl  ufe , 
though  offer  d you,  from  the  meaneft  capacities :  you  could  not  elfe  have  put  me  upon 
looking  out  my  old  papers,  concerning  the  reducing  of  interefi  to  4  per  cent, 
which  have  Jo  long  lain  by,  a?id forgotten.  Upon  this  new  Jiirvey  of  them,  I  find 
not  my  thoughts  now  to  differ ,  from  thoje  I  had  near  twe?ity  years  fince :  they  have  to 
me  fill  the  appearance  of  truth  -,  nor  jhould  I  otherwije  venture  them ,  Jo  much  as 
to  your  fight.  If  my  notions  are  wrong,  my  intention,  I  a?n  fiure,  is  right j  and 
whatever  I  have  fail'd  in,  I Jljall  at  leaf  let  you  J'ee  with  what  obedience  I  am. 


Nov.  7.  1691. 
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Your  moft  humble  fervant, 


S  I  R, 


Confiderations  of  the  lowering  of  intereft, 


s  I  R, 

Have  fo  little  concern  in  paying,  or  receiving  of  cc  Intereft/* 
that  were  I  in  no  more  danger  to  be  milled  by  inability  and  ig¬ 
norance,  than  I  am  to  be  biafled  by  intereft:  and  inclination,  I 
might  hope  to  give  you  a  very  perfedl  and  clear  account,  of  the 
confequences  of  a  law  to  reduce  intereft  t q  4  per  cent.  But, 
fmce  you  are  pleafed  to  alk  my  opinion,  I  lhall  endeavour 
fairly  to  ftate  this  matter  of  ule,  with  the  beft  of  my  fkill. 

Th  e  firft  thing  to  be  confider’d  is,  “  Whether  the  price  of  the  hire  of  mo- 
“  ney  can  be  regulated  by  Law  ?”  And  to  that  I  think,  generally  fpeaking,  one 
may  fay,  “’tis  manifeft  it  cannot.”  For,  ftnce  it’s  impollible  to  make  a  law,  that 
fhall  hinder  a  man  from  giving  away  his  money,  or  eftate,  to  whom  he  plea- 
fes,  it  will  be  impoflible,  by  any  contrivance  of  law,  to  hinaer  men,  {kill'd  in 
the  power  they  have,  over  their  own  goods,  and  the  ways  of  conveying  them 
to  others,  to  purchafe  money  to  be  lent  them,  at  what  rate  foever  their  occa- 
fions  lhall  make  it  necefiary  for  them  to  have  it.  For  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
that  no  man  borrows  money,  or  pays  ufe,  out  of  mere  pleafure:  'tis  the 
want  of  money  drives  men  to  that  trouble  and  charge  of  borrowing  $  an4, 
proportionably  to  this  want,  fo  will  every  one  have  it,  whatever  price  it  coft 
him.  Wherein  the  fkilful,  I  fay,  will  always  fo  manage  it,  as  to  avoid  the 
prohibition  of  your  Law,  and  keep  out  of  its  penalty,  do  what  you  Can. 
What  then  will  be  the  unavoidable  confequences  of  fuch  a  law  ? 

1.  It  will  make  the  difficulty  of  borrowing  and  lending  much  greater; 
whereby  trade  ( the  foundation  of  riches)  will  be  obftrufted. 

2.  It  will  be  a  prejudice  to  none,  but  thofe  who  moft  need  affiftance  and  help; 
I  mean  widows  and  orphans,  and  others  uninftrudted  in  the  arts  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  more  fkilful  men  >  whofe  eftates  lying  in  money,  they  will  be  fure, 
efpecially  orphans,  to  have  no  more  profit  of  their  money,  than  what  “  inte¬ 
reft”  the  law  barely  allows. 

3.  It  will  mightily  increafe  the  advantage  of  bankers  and  fcriveners,  and 
other  fuch  expert  brokers ;  who  {kill’d  in  the  arts  of  putting  out  money,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  true  and  natural  value,  which  the  prefent  ftate  of  trade,  money 
and  debts  {hall  always  raife  intereft  to,  they  will  infallibly  get  what  the  true 
value  of  intereft  {hall  be  above  the  legal.  For,  men  finding  the  convenience 
of  lodging  their  money  in  hands,  where  they  can  be  fure  of  it,  at  fhort  warn¬ 
ing,  the  ignorant  and  lazy  will  be  forwarded:  to  put  it  into  thefe  men’s  hands, 
who  are  known  willingly  to  receive  it,  and  where  they' can  readily  have  the 
whole,  or  a  part,  upon  any  fudden  occafion,  that  may  call  for  it. 

4.  I  fe  ar,  I  may  reckon  it  as  one  of  the  probable  confequences  of  fuch  a 
law,  that  it  is  likely  to  caufe  great  perjury  in  the  nation ;  a  crime,  than  which 
nothing  is  more  carefully  to  be  prevented  by  lawmakers,  not  only  by  penalties, 
that  fhall  attend  apparent  and  proved  perjury,  but  by  avoiding  and  leftening,  as 
much  as  may  be,  the  temptations  to  it.  For  where  thofe  are  ftrong,  (as  they 
are,  where  men  fhall  fwear  for  their  own  advantage)  there  the  fear,  of  penalties 
to  follow,  will  have  little  reftraint,  efpecially  if  the  crime  be  hard  to  be  proved. 
All  which,  I  fuppofe,  will  happen  in  this  cafe,  where  ways  will  be  found  out  to 
receive  money,  upon  other  pretences  than  for  ufe,  to  evade  the  rule  and  ri¬ 
gor  of  the  law :  and  there  will  be  fecret  trufts  and  collufions  amongft  men, 
that,  though  they  may  be  fufpefted,  can  never  be  proved,  without  their  own 
confeffion.  I  have  heard  very  fober  and  obferving  perfons  complain  of  the  dan¬ 
ger  men’s  lives  and  properties  are  in,  by  the  frequency  and  fafhionablenefs  of 
perjury  amongft  us.  Faith  and  truth,  efpecially  in  all  occafions  of  attefting  it, 
upon  the  folemn  appeal  to  heaven  by  an  oath,  is  the  great  bond  of  fociety : 
this  it  becomes  the  wifdom  of  magiftrates  carefully  to  fupport,  and  render  as 
facred  and  awful,  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  as  they  can.  But,  if  ever  frequen¬ 
cy  of  oaths  fhall  make  them  be  looked  on,  as  formalities  of  law,  or  the  cuftorn 
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of  {training  of  truth  (which  men’s  fwearing  in  their  own  cafes  is  apt  to  lead 
them  to)  has  once  dipp’d  men  in  perjury,  and  the  guilt,  with  the  temptation,  has 
fpread  itfelf  very  wide,  and  made  it  almoft  fafhionable  in  fome  cafes,  it  will 
be  impoffible  for  the  fociety  (thefe  bonds  being  diffolved)  to  fubfift.  All  mult 
break  in  pieces,  and  run  to  confufion.  That  fwearing  in  their  own  cafes  is  apt 
by  degrees  to  lead  men  into  as  little  regard  of  fuch  oaths,  as  they  have  of  their 
ordinary  talk,  I  think  there  is  reafon  to  fufpect,  from  what  has  been  obferved,  in 
fomething  of  that  kind.  Mailers  of  fhips  are  a  fort  of  men  generally  induftri- 
ous  and  fober,  and  I  fuppofe  may  be  thought,  for  their  number  and  rank,  to 
be  equally  honeil  to  any  other  fort  of  men ;  and  yet,  by  the  difcourfe  I  have 
had  with  merchants  in  other  countries,  I  find  that  they  think,  in  thofe  parts,  they 
take  a  great  liberty  in  their  cuftom-houfe  oaths,  to  that  degree,  that  I  remem¬ 
ber  I  was  once  told,  in  a  trading  town  beyond  fea,  of  a  mailer  of  a  veifel, 
there  eileemed  a  fober  and  fair  man,  who  yet  could  not  hold  faying,  “  God 
forbid  that  a  cuftom-houfe  oath  fhould  be  a  fin.”  I  fay  not  this  to  make  any 
reflection  upon  a  fort  of  men,  that  I  think  as  uncorrupt  as  any  other ;  and 
who,  I  am  fure,  ought  in  England  to  be  cheriihed  and  eileemed,  as  the  moil 
induftrious  and  moil  beneficial  of  any  of  its  fubjeCls.  But  I  could  not  forbear 
to  give  this  here,  as  an  inftance,  how  dangerous  a  temptation  it  is,  to  bring 
men  cuftomarily  to  fwear,  where  they  have  any  concernment  of  their  own. 
And  it  will  always  be  worthy  the  care  and  confideration  of  law-makers,  to 
keep  up  the  opinion  of  an  oath,  high  and  facred,  as  it  ought  to  be,  in  the  minds 
of  the  people :  which  can  never  be  done,  where  frequency  of  oaths,  biafled 
by  intereft,  has  eftabliihed  a  negledl  of  them ;  and  faihion  (which  it  feldom 
fails  to  do)  has  given  countenance  to  what  profit  rewards. 

But  that  law  cannot  keep  men  from  taking  more  ufe,  than  you  fet  (the 
want  of  money  being  that  alone  which  regulates  its  price)  will  perhaps  appear, 
if  we  confider  how  hard  it  is  to  fet  a  price  upon  wine,  or  filks,  or  other  unnecef- 
fary  commodities ;  but  how  impoffible  it  is  to  fet  a  rate  upon  victuals,  in  a  time 
of  famine.  For,  money  being  an  univerfal  commodity,  and  as  neceflary  to  trade 
as  food  is  to  life,  every  body  muft  have  it,  at  what  rate  they  can  get  it ;  and 
unavoidably  pay  dear,  when  it  is  fcarce;  and  debts,  no  lefs  than  trade,  have 
made  borrowing  in  faihion.  The  bankers  are  a  clear  inftance  of  this :  For 
fome  years  fince,  the  fcarcity  of  money  having  made  it  in  England  worth  re¬ 
ally  more  than  fix  per  cent,  moil  of  thofe  that  had  not  the  ikill  to  let  it  for 
more  than  fix  per  cent,  and  fecure  themfelves  from  the  penalty  of  the  law,  put 
it  in  the  bankers  hands,  where  it  was  ready  at  their  call,  when  they  had  an 
opportunity  of  greater  improvement.  So  that  the  rate,  you  fet,  profits  not  the 
lenders,  and  very  few  of  the  borrowers,  who  are  fain  to  pay  the  price  for  mo¬ 
ney,  that  commodity  would  bear,  were  it  left  free;  and  the  gain  is  only  to  the 
banker.  And  fhould  you  leflen  the  ufe  to  four  per  cent,  the  merchant  or 
tradefman,  that  borrows,  would  not  have  it  one  jot  cheaper  than  he  has  now  ; 
but  probably  thefe  two  ill  effeCls  would  follow :  Firft,  That  he  would  pay  dearer; 
and.  Secondly,  That  there  would  be  lefs  money  left  in  the  country,  to  drive  the 
trade.  For  the  bankers,  paying  at  moil  but  four  per  cent,  and  receiving  from 
fix  to  ten  per  cent,  or  more,  at  that  low  rate  could  be  content  to  have  more  mo¬ 
ney  lie  dead  by  them,  than  now,  when  it  is  higher :  by  which  means  there 
would  be  lefs  money  ftirring  in  trade,  and  a  greater  fcarcity ;  which  would 
raife  it  upon  the  borrower,  by  this  monopoly.  And  what  a  part  of  our  trea- 
fiire  their  ikill  and  management,  join’d  with  others  lazinefs,  or  want  of  ikill, 
is  apt  to  draw  into  their  hands,  is  to  be  known  by  thofe  vail  fums  of  money,  they 
Were  found  to  owe,  at  the  fhutting  up  of  the  Exchequer :  and  though  it  be 
very  true,  yet  it  is  almoft  beyond  belief,  that  one  private  goldfmith  of  London 
fhould  have  credit,  upon  his  Angle  fecurity,  (being  ufually  nothing  but  a  note, 
under  one  of  his  fervant’s  hands)  for  above  eleven  hundred  thouiand  pounds  at 
once.  The  fame  reafons,  I  fuppofe,  will  ftill  keep  on  the  fame  trade :  and, 
when  you  have  taken  it  down  by  law,  to  that  rate,  no  body  will  think  of  ha¬ 
ving  more  than  four  per  cent,  of  the  banker ;  though  thofe,  who  have  need  of 
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money,  to  employ  it  in  trade,  will  not  then,  any  more  than  now,  get  it  under 
five  or  fix,  or,  as  fome  pay,  feven  or  eight.  And  if  they  had  then,  when  the 
law  permitted  men  to  make  more  profit  of  their  money,  fo  la;  ge  a  proportion 
of  the  cafli  of  the  nation  in  their  hands,  who  can  think,  but  that,  by  this  law, 
it  fhould  be  more  driven  into  Lombard-ftreet  now  ?  there  being  many  now, 
who  lend  them  at  four  or  five  per  cent,  who  will  not  lend  to  others  at  fix.  It 
would  therefore,  perhaps,  bring  down  the  rate  of  money  to  the  borrower,  and 
certainly  diftribute  it  better  to  the  advantage  of  trade  in  the  country,  if  the 
legal  ufe  were  kept  pretty  near  to  the  natural;  (by  natural  ufe,  I  mean, 
that  rate  of  money,  which  the  prefent  fcarcity  of  it  makes  it  naturally  at,  up¬ 
on  an  equal  diftribution  of  it)  for  then  men,  being  licenfed  by  the  law  to  take 
near  the  full  natural  ufe,  will  not  be  forward  to  carry  it  to  London,  to  put  it 
into  the  banker’s  hands ;  but  will  lend  it  to  their  neighbours  in  the  country, 
where  it  is  convenient  for  trade  it  fhould  be.  But,  if  you  lefien  the  rate  of 
ufe,  the  lender,  whofe  intereft  it  is  to  keep  up  the  rate  of  money,  will  rather 
lend  it  to  the  banker,  at  the  legal  intereft,  than  to  the  tradefman,  or  gentle¬ 
man,  who,  when  the  law  is  broken,  fhall  be  fure  to  pay  the  full  natural  inte¬ 
reft,  or  more ;  becaufe  of  the  ingrofting  by  the  banker,  as  well  as  the  rifque  in 
tranfgrefiing  the  law :  whereas  were  the  natural  ufe,  fuppofe  feven  per  cent, 
and  the  legal  fix;  firft,  the  owner  would  not  venture  the  penalty  of  the  law, 
for  the  gaining  one  in  feven,  that  being  the  utmoft  his  money  would  yield  :  nor 
would  the  banker  venture  to  borrow,  where  his  gains  would  be  but  one  per 
cent,  nor  the  money’d  man  lend  him,  what  he  could  make  better  profit  of  le¬ 
gally,  at  home.  All  the  danger  lies  in  this,  That  your  trade  fhould  fuffer,  if 
your  being  behind-hand  has  made  the  natural  ufe  fo  high,  that  your  tradef¬ 
man  cannot  live  upon  his  labour,  but  that  your  rich  neighbours  will  fo  under¬ 
fell  you,  that  the  return  you  make,  will  not  amount  to  pay  the  ufe  and  af¬ 
ford  a  livelihood.  There  is  no  way  to  recover  from  this,  but  by  a  general  fru¬ 
gality  and  induftry ;  or  by  being  mafters  of  the  trade  of  fome  commodity,  which 
the  world  muft  have  from  you  at  your  rate,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  otherwhere 
fupplied. 

Now,  I  think,  the  natural  intereft  of  money  is  raifed  two  ways :  firft. 
When  the  money  of  a  country  is  but  little,  in  proportion  to  the  debts  of  the 
inhabitants,  one  amongft  other.  For  fuppofe  ten  thoufand  pounds  were  fuffi- 
cient  to  manage  the  trade  of  Bermudas,  and  that  the  ten  firft  planters  carried 
over  twenty  thoufand  pounds,  which  they  lent  to  the  feveral  tradefmen  and  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  country,  who  living  above  their  gains,  had  fpent  ten  thoufand 
pounds  of  this  money,  and  it  were  gone  out  of  the  ifland  :  ’tis  evident,  that, 
fhould  all  the  creditors  at  once  call  in  their  money,  there  would  be  a  great  fcar¬ 
city  of  money,  when  that,  employed  in  trade,  muft  be  taken  out  of  the  tradef- 
men’s  hands  to  pay  debts;  or  elfe  the  debtors  want  money,  and  be  expofed  to 
their  creditors,  and  fo  intereft  will  be  high.  But  this  feldom  happening,  that 
all,  or  the  greateft  part,  of  the  creditors  do  at  once  call  for  their  money,  un- 
lefs  it  be  in  fome  great  and  general  danger,  is  lefs  and  feldomer  felt  than  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  unlefs  where  the  debts  of  the  people  are  grown  to  a  greater  proportion; 
for  that,  conftantly  caufing  more  borrowers  than  there  can  be  lenders,  will  make 
money  fcarce,  and  confequently  intereft  high.  Secondly,  That,  which 
conftantly  raifes  the  natural  intereft  of  money,  is,  when  money  is  little,  in 
proportion  to  the  trade  of  a  country.  For  in  trade  every  body  calls  for  money, 
according  as  he  wants  it,  and  this  difproportion  is  always  felt.  For,  if  Eng- 
lilhmen  owed  in  all  but  one  million,  and  there  were  a  million  of  money  in 
England,  the  money  would  be  well  enough  proportioned  to  the  debts :  but,  if 
two  millions  were  neceflary  to  carry  on  the  trade,  there  would  be  a  million  want¬ 
ing,  and  the  price  of  money  would  be  raifed,  as  it  is  of  any  other  commodity 
in  a  market,  where  the  merchandize  will  not  ferve  half  the  cuftomers,  and 
there  are  two  buyers  for  one  feller. 

’Ti  s  in  vain  therefore,  to  go  about  effectually  to  reduce  the  price  of  intereft  by 
a  law ;  and  you  may  as  rationally  hope  to  fet  a  fix’d  rate  upon  the  hire  of 
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Iioufes,  or  fhips,  as  of  money.  He,  that  wants  a  veffel,  rather  than  lofe  his 
market,  will  not  ftick  to  have  it  at  the  market-rate,  and  find  ways  to  do  it  with 
fecurity  to  the  owner,  though  the  rate  were  limited  by  law :  and,  he  that  wants 
money,  rather  than  lofe  his  voyage,  or  his  trade,  will  pay  the  natural  inte- 
reft  for  it;  and  fubmit  to  fuch  ways  of  conveyance,  as  fhall  keep  the  lender 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  law.  So  that  your  adt  at  bell,  will  ferve  only  to  in- 
creafe  the  arts  of  lending,  but  not  at  all  leffen  the  charge  of  the  borrower :  he,  ’tis 
likely,  fhall,  with  more  trouble,  and  going  farther  about,  pay  alfo  the  more 
for  his  money ;  unlefs  you  intend  to  break  in,  only  upon  mortgages  and  con¬ 
tracts  already  made,  and  (which  is  not  to  be  fuppoled)  by  a  law,  poll  fadtum, 
void  bargains  lawfully  made,  and  give  to  Richard  what  is  Peter’s  due,  for  no 
other  real'on,  but  becaufe  one  was  borrower,  and  the  other  lender. 

But,  fuppoling  the  law  reach’d  the  intention  of  the  promoters  of  it;  and 
that  this  adt  be  fo  contriv’d,  that  it  fixed  the  natural  price  of  money,  and  hin- 
dred  its  being,  by  any  body,  lent  at  a  higher  ule  than  four  per  cent,  which  is 
plain  it  cannot :  let  us,  in  the  next  place,  fee  what  will  be  the  confequences  of  it. 

1.  It  will  be  a  lofs  to  widows,  orphans,  and  all  thofe,  who  have  their 
eftates  in  money,  one  third  of  their  eftates ;  which  will  be  a  very  hard  cafe  up¬ 
on  a  great  number  of  people ;  and  it  is  warily  to  be  confider’d,  by  the  wifdom 
of  the  nation,  whether  they  will  thus,  at  one  blow,  fine  and  impoverifh  a  great 
and  innocent  part  of  the  people,  who  having  their  eftates  in  money,  have  as 
much  right  to  make  as  much  of  their  money  as  it  is  worth,  (for  more  they  can¬ 
not)  as  the  landlord  has  to  let  his  land  for  as  much  as  it  will  yield.  To  fine  men 
one  third  of  their  eftates,  without  any  crime,  or  offence  committed,  feems 
very  hard. 

2.  As  it  will  be  a  confiderable  lofs  and  injury  to  the  money’d  man,  fo  it 
will  be  no  advantage  at  all  to  the  kingdom.  For  fo  trade  be  not  cramp’d,  and 
the  exportation  of  our  native  commodities  and  manufactures  not  hindred,  it 
will  be  no  matter  to  the  kingdom,  who  amongft  ourfelves  gets,  or  lofes :  only 
common  charity  teaches,  that  thofe  fhould  be  moft  taken  care  of,  by  the  law, 
who  are  leaft  capable  of  taking  care  for  themfelves. 

3.  It  will  be  a  gain  to  the  borrowing  merchant.  For  if  he  borrow  at  four 
per  cent,  and  his  returns  be  twelve  per  cent,  he  will  have  eight  per  cent,  and  the 
lender  four  :  whereas  now  they  divide  the  profit  equally  at  fix  per  cent.  But 
this  neither  gets,  nor  lofes,  to  the  kingdom,  in  your  trade,  fuppofing  the  mer¬ 
chant  and  lender  to  be  both  Englifhmen :  only  it  will,  as  I  have  faid,  transfer 
a  third  part  of  the  money’d  man’s  eftate,  who  has  nothing  elfe  to  live  on,  into 
the  merchant’s  pocket ;  and  that  without  any  merit  in  the  one,  or  tranfgreffion 
in  the  other.  Private  men’s  interefts  ought  not  thus  to  be  negledted,  nor  facri- 
ficed  to  any  thing,  but  the  manifeft  advantage  of  the  publick.  But,  in  this 
cafe,  it  wi  1  be  quite  the  contrary.  This  lofs  to  the  money’d  men  will  be  a  pre¬ 
judice  to  trade :  fince  it  will  difcourage  lending  at  fuch  a  difproportion  of  pro¬ 
fit,  to  rifque  ;  as  we  fhall  fee  more  by  and  by,  when  we  come  to  confider  of 
what  confequence  it  is  to  encourage  lending,  that  fo  none  of  the  money  of  the 
nation  may  lie  dead,  and  thereby  prejudice  trade. 

4.  It  will  hinder  trade.  For,  there  being  a  certain  proportion  of  money, 
neceflary  for  driving  fuch  a  proportion  of  trade,  fo  much  money  of  this,  as  lies 
ftill,  leffens  fo  much  of  the  trade.  Now  it  cannot  be  rationally  expected,  but 
that,  where  the  venture  is  great,  and  the  gains  fmall,  (as  it  is  in  lending  in 
England,  upon  low  intereft)  many  will  chule  rather  to  hoard  up  their  money, 
than  venture  it  abroad,  on  fuch  terms.  This  will  be  a  lofs  to  the  kingdom,  and 
fuch  a  lofs  as,  here  in  England,  ought  chiefly  to  be  looked  after :  for,  we  ha¬ 
ving  no  mines,  nor  any  other  way  of  getting,  or  keeping  of  riches  amongft  us, 
but  by  trade,  fo  much  of  our  trade  as  is  loft,  fo  much  of  our  riches  mult  necef- 
f  .rily  go  with  it ;  and  the  over-balancing  of  trade,  between  us  and  our  neigh¬ 
bours,  muft  inevitably  carry  away  our  money,  and  quickly  leave  us  poor,  and 
expofed.  Gold  and  filver,  though  they  ferve  for  few,  yet  they  command  all 
the  conveniencies  of  life,  and  therefore  in  a  plenty  of  them  confifts  riches. 
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Every  one  knows  that  mines  alone  furnifh  thefe :  but  withal  ’tis  obfervable, 
that  moft  countries,  flored  with  them  by  nature,  are  poor.  The  digging  and  re¬ 
fining  of  thefe  metals  taking  up  the  labour,  and  wafting  the  number  of  the 
people.  For  which  reafon  the  wife  policy  of  the  Chinefe  will  not  fuffer  the 
mines,  they  have,  to  be  wrought.  Nor  indeed,  things  rightly  confidered,  do 
gold  and  filver,  drawn  out  of  the  mine,  equally  enrich,  with  what  is  got  by 
trade.  He,  that  would  make  the  lighter  fcale  preponderate  to  the  oppoftte, 
will  not  fo  loon  do  it,  by  adding  increafe  of  new  weight  to  the  emptier,  as  if 
he  took  out  of  the  heavier  what  he  adds  to  the  lighter,  for  then  half  fo  much 
will  do  it.  Riches  do  not  confift  in  having  more  gold  and  ftlver,  but  in  having 
more  in  proportion  than  the  reft  of  the  world,  or  than  our  neighbours,  where¬ 
by  we  are  enabled  to  procure  to  ourfelves  a  greater  plenty  of  the  conveniencies  of 
life,  than  comes  within  the  reach  of  neighbouring  kingdoms  and  ftates,  who, 
fharing  the  gold  and  filver  of  the  world  in  a  lefs  proportion,  want  the  means 
of  plenty  and  power,  and  fo  are  poorer.  Nor  would  they  be  one  jot  the 
richer,  if,  by  the  difcovery  of  new  mines,  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  in 
the  world  becoming  twice  as  much,  as  it  is,  their  fhares  of  them  fhould  be 
doubled.  By  gold  and  filver  in  the  world,  I  muft  be  underftood  to  mean,  not 
what  lies  hid  in  the  earth ;  but  what  is  already  out  of  the  mine,  in  the  hands 
and  pofleffions  of  men.  This,  if  well  conftder’d,  would  be  no  fmall  encou¬ 
ragement  to  trade,  which  is  a  furer  and  fhorter  way  to  riches,  than  any  other, 
where  it  is  managed  with  fkill  and  induftry. 

I  n  a  country  not  fiirnifhed  with  mines,  there  are  but  two  ways  of  growing 
rich,  either  conqueft,  or  commerce.  By  the  firft  the  Romans  made  themfelves 
mafters  of  the  riches  of  the  world ;  but  I  think  that,  in  our  prefent  circum- 
ftances,  no  body  is  vain  enough  to  entertain  a  thought  of  our  reaping  the  pro¬ 
fits  of  the  world  with  our  fwords,  and  making  the  fpoil  and  tribute  of  van- 
quiftied  nations,  the  fund  for  the  fupply  of  the  charges  of  the  government, 
with  an  overplus  for  the  wants,  and  equally  craving  luxury,  and  fafhionable 
vanity  of  the  people. 

Commerce,  therefore,  is  the  only  way  left  to  us,  either  for  riches,  or 
fubfiftence :  for  this  the  advantages  of  our  fituation,  as  well  as  the  induftry  and 
inclination  of  our  people,  bold  and  Ikilful  at  fea,  do  naturally  lit  us :  by  this 
the  nation  of  England  has  been  hitherto  fupported,  and  trade  left  almoft  to  it 
felf,  and  affifted  only  by  the  natural  advantages  above-mentioned,  brought  us 
in  plenty  and  riches,  and  always  fet  this  kingdom  in  a  rank  equal,  if  not  fu- 
perior  to  any  of  its  neighbours ;  and  would,  no  doubt,  without  any  difficulty 
have  continued  it  fo,  if  the  more  enlarged,  and  better  underftood  intereft  of 
trade,  fince  the  improvement  of  navigation,  had  not  raifed  us  many  rivals; 
and  the  amazing  politicks  of  fome  late  reigns,  let  in  other  competitors  with  us 
for  the  fea,  who  will  be  fure  to  feize  to  themfelves  whatever  parts  of  trade,  our 
mifmanagement,  or  want  of  money,  lhall  let  flip  out  of  our  hands :  and  when 
it  is  once  loft,  ’twill  be  too  late  to  hope,  by  a  mif-tim’d  care,  eafily  to  retrieve 
it  again.  For  the  currents  of  trade,  like  thofe  of  waters,  make  themfelves 
channels,  out  of  which  they  are  afterwards  as  hard  to  be  diverted,  as  rivers 
that  have  worn  themfelves  deep  within  their  banks. 

Trade,  then,  is  neceflary  to  the  producing  of  riches,  and  money  necefla- 
ry  to  the  carrying  on  of  trade.  This  is  principally  to  be  looked  after,  and  taken 
care  of.  For  if  this  be  negledted,  we  (hall  in  vain  by  contrivance  amongft 
ourfelves,  and  fhuffling  the  little  money  we  have,  from  one  another’s  hands, 
endeavour  to  prevent  our  wants :  decay  of  trade  will  quickly  wafte  all  the  re¬ 
mainder  ;  and  then  the  landed-man,  who  thinks,  perhaps,  by  the  fall  of  inte¬ 
reft  to  raife  the  value  of  his  land,  will  find  himfelf  cruelly  miftaken,  when 
the  money  being  gone,  (as  it  will  be,  if  our  trade  be  not  kept  up)  he  can  get 
neither  farmer  to  rent,  nor  purchafer  to  buy  his  land.  Whatfoever,  therefore, 
hinders  the  lending  of  money,  injures  trade :  and  fo  the  reducing  of  money  to 
four  per  cent,  which  will  difcourage  men  from  lending,  will  be  a  lofs  to  the 
kingdom,  in  flopping  fo  much  of  the  current  money,  which  turns  the  wheels  of 
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trade.  But  all  this  upon  a  fuppofition,  that  the  lender  and  borrower  are  both 
Englifhmen. 

If  the  lender  be  a  foreigner,  by  leflening  intereft  from  fix  to  four,  you  get  to 
the  kingdom  one  third  part  of  the  intereft  we  pay  yearly  to  foreigners :  which 
let  any  one,  ifhepleafe,  think  confiderable.  But  then,  upon  leflening’  intereft 
to  four  per  cent,  it  is  likely  one  of  thefe  things  will  happen  :  that  either  you  fall 
the  price  of  your  native  commodities,  or  leffen  your  trade,  or  elfe  prevent  not 
the  high  ufe  as  you  intended.  For,  at  the  time  of  leflening  your  intereft,  you 
want  money  for  your  trade,  or  you  do  not.  If  you  do  not,  there  is  no  need 
to  prevent  borrowing  at  a  high  rate  of  your  neighbours.  For  no  country  bor¬ 
rows  of  its  neighbours,  but  where  there  is  need  of  money  for  trade  :  no  body 
will  borrow  more  of  a  foreigner,  to  let  it  lie  ftill.  And,  if  you  do  want  mo¬ 
ney,  neceffity  will  ftill  make  you  borrow  where  you  can,  and  at  the  rates  your 
neceffity,  not  your  laws,  ffiall  fet :  or  elfe,  if  there  be  fcarcity  of  money,  it 
muft  hinder  the  merchant’s  buying  and  exportation,  and  the  artifan’s  manu¬ 
facture.  Now  the  kingdom  gets,  or  lofes  by  this  (for  no  queftion  the  mer¬ 
chant,  by  low  intereft,  gets  all  the  while)  only  proportionally  (allowing  the 
confumption  of  foreign  commodities  to  be  ftill  the  fame)  as  the  paying  of  ufe 
to  foreigners  carries  away  more,  or  lefs,  of  our  money,  than  want  of  money 
and  flopping  our  trade  keeps  us  from  bringing  in,  by  hindring  our  gains,  which 
can  be  only  eftimated  by  thofe,  who  know  how  much  money  we  borrow  of 
foreigners,  and  at  what  rate  ;  and  too,  what  profit  in  trade  we  make  of  that 
money. 

Borrowing  of  foreigners  upon  intereft,  it’s  true,  carries  away  feme  of  our 
gain :  but  yet,  upon  examination  it  will  be  found,  that  our  growing  rich,  or 
poor,  depends  not  at  all  upon  our  borrowing  upon  intereft,  or  not ;  but  only, 
which  is  greater  or  lefs,  our  importation,  or  exportation  of  confumable  com¬ 
modities.  For,  fuppofing  two  millions  of  money  will  drive  the  trade  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  that  we  have  money  enough  of  our  own  to  do  it ;  if  we  confume  of 
our  own  produCt  and  manufacture,  and  what  we  purchafe  by  it  of  foreign  com¬ 
modities,  one  million,  but  of  the  other  million  confume  nothing,  but  make  a 
return  of  ten  per  cent,  per  annum,  we  muft  then  every  year  be  one  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  richer,  and  our  ftock  be  fo  much  increas’d:  but,  if  we  import 
more  confumable  commodities,  than  we  export,  our  money  muft  go  out  to  pay 
for  them,  and  we  grow  poorer.  Suppofe,  therefore,  ill  hufeandry  had  brought 
us  to  one  million  ftock,  and  we  borrow  the  other  million  (as  we  muft,  or  lofe 
half  our  trade)  at  fix  per  cent.  If  we  confume  one  moiety,  and  make  ftill 
ten  per  cent,  per  ann.  return  of  the  other  million,  the  kingdom  gets  forty  thou¬ 
fand  pounds  per  ann.  though  it  pay  fixty  thoufand  pounds  per  ann.  ufe.  So 
that,  if  the  merchant’s  return  be  more  than  his  ufe,  (which  ’tis  certain  it  is,  or 
elfe  he  will  not  trade)  and  all  that  is  fo  traded  for,  on  borrowed  money,  be  but 
the  over-balance  of  our  exportation  to  our  importation,  the  kingdom  gets,  by 
this  borrowing,  fo  much  as  the  merchant’s  gain  is  above  his  ufe.  But,  if  we 
borrow  only  for  our  own  expences,  we  grow  doubly  poor,  by  paying  money 
for  the  commodity  we  confume,  and  ufe  for  that  money  ;  though  the  mer¬ 
chant  gets  all  this  while,  by  making  returns  greater  than  his  ufe.  And  there¬ 
fore,  borrowing  of  foreigners,  in  itfelf,  makes  not  the  kingdom  rich,  or  poor; 
for  it  may  do  either  :  but  fpending  more  than  our  fruits,  or  manufactures,  will 
pay  for,  brings  in  poverty,  and  poverty  borrowing.  • 

For  money,  as  neceflary  to  trade,  may  be  doubly  confidered.  Firft,  as  in 
his  hands  that  pays  the  labourer  and  landholder,  (for  here  its  motion  terminates, 
and  through  whofe  hands  foever  it  pafles  between  thefe,  he  is  but  a  broker)  and 
if  this  man  want  money,  (as  for  example,  the  clothier)  the  manufacture  is  not 
made ;  and  fo  the  trade  ftops,  and  is  loft.  Or,  fecondly,  money  may  be  con¬ 
fidered,  as  in  the  hands  of  the  confumer,  under  which  name  I  here  reckon  the 
merchant,  who  buys  the  commodity,  when  made,  to  export:  and,  if  he  want 
money,  the  value  of  the  commodity,  when  made,  is  leflened,  and  fo  the  king¬ 
dom  lofes  in  the  price.  If,  therefore,  ufe  be  leflened,  and  you  cannot  tie  fo- 
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reigners  to  your  terms,  then  the  ill  effeCts  will  fall  only  upon  your  landholders 
and  artifans :  if  foreigners  can  be  forc’d,  by  your  law,  to  lend  you  money,  only 
at  your  own  rate,  or  not  lend  at  all,  is  it  not  more  likely  they  will  rather  take 
it  home,  and  think  it  fafer  in  their  own  country  at  four  per  cent,  than  abroad, 
in  a  decaying  country  ?  Nor  can  their  overplus  of  money  bring  them  to  lend 
to  you,  on  your  terms  :  for,  when  your  merchants  want  of  money  (hall  have 
funk  the  price  of  your  market,  a  Dutchman  will  find  it  more  gains,  to  buy 
your  commodity  himfelf,  than  lend  his  money  at  four  per  cent,  to  an  Englifh 
merchant  to  trade  with.  Nor  will  the  aCt  of  navigation  hinder  their  coming,  by 
making  them  come  empty,  fince  even  already  there  are  thofe  who  think,  that 
many,  who  go  for  Englifh  merchants,  are  but  Dutch  faCtors,  and  trade  for 
others  in  their  own  names.  The  kingdom,  therefore,  will  lofe  by  this  lower* 
ing  of  intereft,  if  it  makes  foreigners  withdraw  any  of  their  money,  as  well  as 
if  it  hinders  any  of  your  people  from  lending  theirs,  where  trade  has  need  of 
it. 

I  n  a  treatife,  writ  on  purpofe  for  the  bringing  down  of  intereft,  I  find  this 
argument,  of  foreigners  calling  away  their  money,  to  tire  prejudice  of  our  trade, 
thus  anfwer’d,  “  That  the  money  of  foreigners,  is  not  brought  into  the  land  by 
sc  ready  coin,  or  bullion,  but  by  goods,  or  bills  of  exchange,  and,  when  it  is 
<c  paid,  muft  be  returned  by  goods,  or  bills  of  exchange  ;  and  there  will  not 
“  be  the  lefs  money  in  the  land."  I  could  not  but  wonder  to  fee  a  man,  who 
undertook  to  write  of  money  and  intereft,  talk  fo  diredtly  befides  the  matter, 
in  the  bufinefs  of  trade.  “  Foreigner’s  money,  he  fays,  is  not  brought  into 
<c  the  land  by  ready  coin,  or  bullion,  but  by  goods,  or  bills  of  exchange.”  How 
then  do  we  come  by  bullion,  or  money  ?  For  gold  grows  not,  that  I  know,  in 
our  country,  and  filver  fo  little,  that  one  hundred  thoufandth  part  of  the  filver 
we  have  now  in  England,  was  not  drawn  out  of  any  mines  in  this  ifland.  If 
he  means,  that  the  monied  man  in  Holland,  who  puts  out  his  money  at  intereft 
here,  did  not  fend  it  over  in  bullion,  or  fpecie  hither :  that  may  be  true,  or 
falfe  j  but  either  way  helps  not  that  author’s  purpofe.  For,  if  he  paid  his  mo¬ 
ney  to  a  merchant,  his  neighbour,  and  took  his  bills  for  it  here  in  England,  he 
did  the  fame  thing,  as  if  he  had  fent  over  that  money,  fince  he  does  but  make 
that  merchant  leave  in  England  the  money,  which  he  has  due  to  him  there, 
and  otherwife  would  carry  away.  “  No,  lays  our  author,  he  cannot  carry  it 
<c  away;  for,  fays  he,  when  it  is  paid,  it  muft  be  returned  by  goods,  or  bills 
“  of  exchange.”  It  muft  not  be  paid  and  exported  in  ready  money,  fo  fays 
our  law  indeed,  but  that  is  a  law  to  hedge  in  the  cookoe,  and  ferves  to  no  pur¬ 
pofe.  For,  if  we  export  not  goods,  for  which  our  merchants  have  money, 
due  to  them  in  Holland,  How  can  it  be  paid  by  bills  of  exchange  ?  And  for 
goods,  one  hundred  pounds  worth  of  goods  can  no  where  pay  two  hundred 
pounds  in  money.  This  being  that  which  I  find  many  men  deceive  themfelves 
with,  in  trade,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  make  it  a  little  plainer. 

L  e  t  us  fuppofe  England  peopled,  as  it  is  now  ;  and  its  woollen  manufacture 
in  the  fame  ftate  and  perfection,  that  it  is  at  prefent;  and  that  we,  having  no 
money  at  all,  trade  with  this  our  woollen  manufacture,  for  the  value  of  two 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  yearly  to  Spain,  where  there  actually  is  a  million  in 
money :  farther,  let  us  fuppofe  that  we  bring  back  from  Spain  yearly  in  oil 
wine  and  fruit,  to  the  value  of  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  and  continue  to 
do  this  ten  years  together :  ’tis  plain  that  we  have  had  for  our  two  millions  va¬ 
lue  in  woollen  manufacture,  carried  thither,  one  million  returned  in  wine,  oil 
and  fruit :  but  what  is  become  of  t’other  million  ?  Will  the  merchants  be  con¬ 
tent  to  lofe  it  ?  That  you  may  be  fure  they  would  not,  nor  have  traded  on,  if 
they  had  not,  every  year,  returns  made,  anfwering  their  exportation.  How 
then  were  the  returns  made  ?  In  money,  it  is  evident.  For  the  Spaniards  ha¬ 
ving,  in  fuch  a  trade,  no  debts,  nor  the  poflibility  of  any  debts  in  England, 
cannot  pay  one  farthing  of  that  other  million,  by  bills  of  exchange :  and,  ha¬ 
ving  no  commodities,  that  we  will  take  off,  above  the  value  of  one  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  per  ann.  they  cannot  pay  us  in  commodities.  From  whence 
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it  neceffarily  follows,  that  the  hundred  thoufand  pounds  per  ann.  wherein  we 
over-balance  them  in  trade,  mull  be  paid  us  in  money ;  and  fo,  at  the  ten  years 
end,  their  million  of  money,  (though  their  law  make  it  death  to  export  it)  will 
be  all  brought  into  England ;  as,  in  truth,  by  this  over-balance  of  trade,  the 
greateft  part  of  our  money  hath  been  brought  into  England,  out  of  Spain. 

L  e  T  us  fuppofe  ourfelves  now  poffeffed  of  this  million  of  money  ;  and  ex¬ 
porting  yearly  out  of  England,  to  the  feveral  parts  of  the  world,  confumable 
commodities,  to  the  value  of  a  million,  but  importing  yearly  in  commodities, 
which  we  confume  amongft  us,  to  the  value  of  eleven  hundred  thoufand  pounds. 
If  fuch  a  trade  as  this  be  managed  amongft  us,  and  continue  ten  years,  it  is 
evident,  that  our  million  of  money  will,  at  the  end  of  the  ten  years,  be  inevi¬ 
tably  all  gone  from  us  to  them,  by  the  fame  way  that  it  came  to  us ;  that  is,  by 
their  over-balance  of  trade  ;  for  we,  importing  every  year  one  hundred  thou¬ 
fand  pounds  worth  of  commodities,  more  than  we  export,  and  there  being  no 
foreigners,  that  will  give  us  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds  every  year  for  no¬ 
thing,  it  is  unavoidable,  that  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds  of  our  money  mult 
go  out  every  year,  to  pay  for  that  over-plus,  which  our  commodities  do  not  pay 
for.  ’Tis  ridiculous  to  fay,  that  bills  of  exchange  lhall  pay  our  debts  abroad  : 
that  cannot  be,  till  fcrips  of  paper  can  be  made  current  coin.  The  Englifh 
merchant,  who  has  no  money  owing  him  abroad,  cannot  expeCt  to  have  his 
bills  paid  there.  Or,  if  he  has  credit  enough  with  a  correfpondent,  to  have  his 
bills  anfwered ;  this  pays  none  of  the  debt  of  England,  but  only  changes  the 
creditor.  And,  if  upon  the  general  balance  of  trade,  Englilh  merchants  owe 
to  foreigners  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  or  a  million,  if  commodities  do 
not,  our  money  mull  go  out  to  pay  it,  or  elfe  our  credit  be  loft,  and  our  trade 
flop,  and  be  loft  too. 

A  Kin  gdom  grows  rich,  or  poor,  juft  as  a  farmer  doth,  and  no  otherwife. 
Let  us  fuppofe  the  whole  ille  of  Portland  one  farm  ;  and  that  the  owner,  be- 
fides  what  ferves  his  family,  carries  to  market  to  Weymouth  and  Dorchefter, 
&c.  cattle,  corn,  butter,  cheefe,  wooll  or  cloth,  lead  and  tin,  all  commodi¬ 
ties,  produced  and  wrought  within  his  farm  of  Portland,  to  the  value  of  a 
thoufand  pounds  yearly ;  and  for  this,  brings  home  in  fait,  wine,  oil,  fpice, 
linnen  and  filks,  to  the  value  of  nine  hundred  pounds,  and  the  remaining  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  in  money.  ’Tis  evident  he  grows  every  year  a  hundred  pounds 
richer,  and  fo  at  the  end  of  ten  years  will  have  clearly  got  a  thoufand  pounds. 
If  the  owner  be  a  better  hufband,  and  contenting  himfelf  with  his  native  com¬ 
modities,  buy  lefs  wine,  Ipice,  and  filk,  at  market,  and  fo  bring  home  five 
hundred  pounds  in  money  yearly,  inftead  of  a  thoufand  pounds,  at  the  end  of 
ten  years,  he  will  have  five  thoufand  pounds  by  him,  and  be  fo  much  richer. 
He  dies,  and  his  fon  fucceeds,  a  fafhionable  young  gentleman,  that  cannot 
dine  without  Champagne  and  Burgundy,  nor  fleep  but  in  a  damafk  bed;  whofe 
wife  muft  fpread  a  long  train  of  brocard,  and  his  children  be  always  in  the 
neweft  French  cut  and  ftuff.  He,  being  come  to  the  eftate,  keeps  on  a  very 
bufy  family ;  the  markets  are  weekly  frequented,  and  the  commodities  of  his 
farm  carried  out,  and  fold,  as  formerly,  but  the  returns  are  made  fomething 
different;  the  fafhionable  way  of  eating,  drinking,  furniture  and  clothing,  for 
himfelf  and  family,  requires  more  fugar  and  fpice,  wine  and  fruit,  filk  and 
ribbons,  than  in  his  father’s  time ;  fo  that  inftead  of  nine  hundred  pounds  per 
annum,  he  now  brings  home  of  confumable  commodities,  to  the  value  of  ele¬ 
ven  hundred  pounds  yearly.  What  comes  of  this  ?  He  lives  in  fplendor,  ’tis 
true,  but  this  unavoidably  carries  away  the  money  his  father  got,  and  he  is 
every  year  an  hundred  pounds  poorer.  To  his  expences,  beyond  his  income, 
add  debauchery,  idlenefs,  and  quarrels  amongft  his  fervants,  whereby  his  ma¬ 
nufactures  are  difturbed,  and  his  bufinefs  negleCted,  and  a  general  diforder  and 
confufion  through  his  whole  family  and  farm  :  this  will  tumble  him  down  the 
hill  the  fafter,  and  the  flock,  which  the  induftry,  frugality,  and  good  order 
of  his  father  had  laid  up,  will  be  quickly  brought  to  an  end,  and  he  faft  in 
prifon.  A  farm  and  a  kingdom  in  this  refpeCt  differ  no  more,  than  as  greater 
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and  lefs.  We  may  trade,  and  be  bufy,  and  grow  poor  by  it,  unlels  we  regu¬ 
late  our  expences  j  if  to  this  we  are  idle,  negligent,  dilhoneft,  malicious,  and 
difturb  the  fober  and  induftrious  in  their  bufinefs,  let  it  be  upon  what  pretence  it 
will,  we  fhall  ruin  the  fader. 

S  o  that,  whatever  this  author,  or  any  one  elfe  may  fay,  money  is  brought 
into  England  by  nothing,  but  fpending  here  lefs  of  foreign  commodities,  than 
what  we  carry  to  market,  can  pay  for;  nor  can  debts,  we  owe  to  foreigners,  be 
paid  by  bills  of  exchange,  till  our  commodities  exported,  and  fold  beyond  fea, 
have  produced  money,  or  debts,  due  there  to  fome  of  our  merchants.  For  no¬ 
thing  will  pay  debts,  but  money,  or  money’s  worth,  which  three  or  four  lines 
writ  in  paper,  cannot  be.  If  fuch  bills  have  an  intrinfick  value,  and  can  ferve 
inftead  of  money,  why  do  we  not  fend  them  to  market,  inffead  of  our  cloth, 
lead  and  tin,  and  at  an  eafier  rate  purchafe  the  commodities  we  want  ?  All, 
that  a  bill  of  exchange  can  do,  is  to  diredt  to  whom  money  due,  or  taken  up 
upon  credit,  in  a  foreign  country,  fhall  be  paid :  and  if  we  trace  it,  we  fhall 
find,  that  what  is  owing  already,  became  fo  for  commodities,  or  money  carri¬ 
ed  from  hence :  and,  if  it  be  taken  up  upon  credit,  it  muff:  (let  the  debt  be  fhifted 
from  one  creditor  to  another,  as  often  as  you  will)  at  laft  be  paid  by  money,  or 
goods,  carried  from  hence,  or  elfe  the  merchant  here  mud:  turn  bankrupt. 

W e  have  feen  how  riches  and  money  are  got,  kept,  or  loft,  in  any  country; 
and  that  is  by  confuming  lefs  of  foreign  commodities,  than  what  by  commodi¬ 
ties,  or  labour,  is  paid  for.  This  is  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things :  but  where 
great  armies  and  alliances  are  to  be  maintained  abroad,  by  fupplies  fent  out  of 
any  country,  there  often,  by  a  fhorter  and  more  fenfible  way,  the  treafure  is  di- 
minifhed.  But  this,  fince  the  holy  war,  or  at  lead;  fince  the  improvement  of 
navigation  and  trade,  feldom  happening  to  England,  whole  princes  have  found 
the  enlarging  their  power  by  fea,  and  the  fecuring  our  navigation  and  trade, 
more  the  intereft  of  this  kingdom  than  wars,  or  conqueds,  on  the  continent ; 
expences  in  arms  beyond  fea  have  had  little  influence  on  our  riches,  or  poverty. 
The  next  thing  to  be  confidered,  is,  how  money  is  neceflary  to  trade. 

The  neceffity  of  a  certain  proportion  of  money  to  trade,  ( I  conceive)  lies 
in  this,  That  money,  in  its  circulation,  driving  the  feveral  wheels  of  trade, 
whilfl:  it  keeps  in  that  channel  (for  fome  of  it  will  unavoidably  be  dreined  in¬ 
to  Handing  pools)  is  all  fhared  between  the  landholder,  whofe  land  affords  the 
materials ;  the  labourer,  who  works  them ;  the  broker,  i.  e.  the  merchant  and 
fhopkeeper,  who  diflributes  them  to  thofe  that  want  them ;  and  the  confumer 
who  fpends  them.  Now  money  is  neceflary  to  all  thefe  forts  of  men,  as  fer- 
ving  both  for  counters  and  for  pledges,  and  fo  carrying  with  it  even  reckoning, 
and  fecurity,  that  he,  that  receives  it,  fhall  have  the  lame  value  for  it  again,  of 
other  things  that  he  wants,  whenever  he  pleafes.  The  one  of  thefe  it  does' by 
its  ffamp  and  denomination ;  the  other  by  its  intrinfick  value,  which  is  its 
quantity. 

For  mankind,  having  confented  to  put  an  imaginary  value  upon  gold  and 
filver,  by  reafon  of  their  durablenefs,  fcarcity,  and  not  being  very  liable  to  be 
counterfeited,  have  made  them,  by  general  content,  the  common  pledges,  where¬ 
by  men  are  allured,  in  exchange  for  them,  to  receive  equally  valuable  things,  to 
thofe  they  parted  with,  for  any  quantity  of  thefe  metals.  By  which  means  it 
comes  to  pafs,  that  the  intrinfick  value,  regarded  in  thefe  metals,  made  the 
common  barter,  is  nothing  but  the  quantity,  which  men  give,  or  receive  of 
them.  For  they  having,  as  money,  no  other  value,  but  as  pledges  to  procure 
what  one  wants,  or  defires ;  and  they  procuring  what  we  want,  or  defire,  only 
by  their  quantity,  ’tis  evident,  that  the  intrinfick  value  of  filver,  and  gold,  ufed 
in  commerce,  is  nothing  but  their  quantity. 

The  neceffity,  therefore,  of  a  proportion  of  money  to  trade,  depends  on 
money,  not  as  counters,  for  the  reckoning  may  be  kept,  or  transferred  by  wri¬ 
ting;  but  on  money,  as  a  pledge,  which  writing  cannot  fupply  the  place  of: 
fince  the  bill,  bond,  or  other  note  of  debt,  I  receive  from  one  man,  will  not 
be  accepted  as  fecurity  by  another,  he  not  knowing  that  the  bill,  or  bond,  is 
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true,  or  legal,  or  that  the  man,  bound  to  me,  is  honeft,  or  refponfible ;  and  To 
is  not  valuable  enough  to  become  a  current  pledge,  nor  can,  by  publick  autho¬ 
rity,  be  well  made  fo,  as  in  the  cafe  of  affigning  of  bills.  Becaufe  a  law  can¬ 
not  give  to  bills  that  intrinfick  value,  which  the  univerfal  confent  of  mankind 
has  annexed  to  filver  and  gold.  And  hence  foreigners  can  never  be  brought  to 
take  your  bills,  or  writings,  for  any  part  of  payment,  though,  perhaps,  they 
might  pafs  as  valuable  confiderations  among  your  own  people,  did  not  this  ve¬ 
ry  much  hinder  it,  viz.  That  they  are  liable  to  unavoidable  doubt,  difpute,  and 
counterfeiting,  and  require  other  proofs,  to  affure  us  that  they  are  true  and  good 
fecurity,  than  our  eyes,  or  a  touchftone.  And  at  beft,  this  courfe,  if  practica¬ 
ble,  will  not  hinder  us  from  being  poor ;  but  may  be  fufpeCted  to  help  to  make 
us  fo,  by  keeping  us  from  feeling  our  poverty,  which,  in  diftrefs,  will  be  fure 
to  find  us  with  greater  difadvantage.  Though  it  be  certain  it  is  better  than  let¬ 
ting  any  part  of  our  trade  fall  for  want  of  current  pledges;  and  better  too  than 
borrowing  money  of  our  neighbours  upon  ufe,  if  this  way  of  affigning  bills 
can  be  made  fo  eafy,  fafe,  and  univerfal  at  home,  as  to  hinder  it. 

T  o  return  to  the  bufinefs  in  hand,  and,  ffiew  the  neceffity  of  a  proportion 
of  money  to  trade.  Every  man  muff  have  at  lead  fo  much  money,  or  fo 
timely  recruits,  as  may  in  hand,  or  in  a  ffiort  dffiance  of  time,  fatisfy  his  cre¬ 
ditor  who  fupplies  him  with  the  neceffaries  of  life,  or  of  his  trade.  For  no  bo¬ 
dy  has  any  longer  thefe  neceffiary  fupplies,  than  he  has  money,  or  credit,  which 
is  nothing  elfe  but  an  affurance  of  money,  in  fome  ffiort  time.  So  that  it  is 
requifite  to  trade,  that  there  ffiould  be  fo  much  money,  as  to  keep  up  the  land¬ 
holder’s,  labourer’s  and  broker’s  credit :  and,  therefore,  ready  money  muft  be 
conftantly  exchang’d  for  wares  and  labour,  or  follow  within  a  fhort  time  after. 

Th  is  ffiews  the  neceffity  of  fome  proportion  of  money  to  trade :  but  what 
proportion  that  is,  is  hard  to  determine ;  becaufe  it  depends  not  barely  on  the 
quantity  of  money,  but  the  quicknefs  of  its  circulation.  The  very  fame  (hil¬ 
ling  may,  at  one  time,  pay  twenty  men  in  twenty  days ;  at  another,  reft  in  the 
fame  hands  one  hundred  days  together.  This  makes  it  impoffible  exactly  to 
eftimate  the  quantity  of  money  needful  in  trade :  but  to  make  fome  probable 
guefs,  we  are  to  confider,  how  much  money  it  is  neceffiary  to  fuppofe  muft  reft: 
conftantly  in  each  man’s  hands,  as  requifite  to  the  carrying  on  of  trade. 

First,  therefore,  the  labourers,  living  generally  but  from  hand  to  mouth, 
and,  indeed,  confidered  as  labourers  in  order  to  trade,  may  well  enough  carry 
on  their  part,  if  they  have  but  money  enough  to  buy  victuals,  cloaths,  and 
tools :  all  which  may  very  well  be  provided,  without  any  great  fum  of  money, 
lying  ftill  in  their  hands.  The  labourers,  therefore,  being  ufually  paid  once  a 
week,  (if  the  times  of  payment  be  feldomer,  there  muft  be  more  money  for 
the  carrying  on  this  part  of  trade)  we  may  fuppofe  there  is  conftantly  amongft 
them,  one  with  another,  or  thofe  who  are  to  pay  them,  always  one  week’s  wa¬ 
ges  in  ready  money.  For  it  cannot  be  thought,  that  all,  or  moft  of  the  la¬ 
bourers  pay  away  all  their  wages  conftantly,  as  foon  as  they  receive  it,  and  live 
upon  truft  till  next  pay-day.  This  the  farmer  and  tradefman  could  not  well 
bear,  were  it  every  labourer’s  cafe,  and  every  one  to  be  trufted :  and,  therefore, 
they  muft  of  neceffity  keep  fome  money  in  their  hands,  to  go  to  market  for 
victuals,  and  to  other  tradefmen  as  poor  as  themfelves,  for  tools ;  and  lay  up 
money  too  to  buy  cloaths,  or  pay  for  thofe  they  bought  upon  credit.  Which 
money,  thus  neceffiarily  refting  in  their  hands,  we  cannot  imagine  to  be,  one 
with  another,  much  lefs  than  a  week’s  wages,  that  muft:  be  in  their  pockets,  or 
ready  in  the  farmer’s  hands.  For  he,  who  employs  a  labourer  at  a  (hilling  per 
day,  and  pays  him  on  Saturday  nights,  cannot  be  fuppofed  conftantly  to  re¬ 
ceive  that  fix  (hillings,  juft  the  fame  Saturday :  It  muft  ordinarily  be  in  his 
hands  one  time  with  another,  if  not  a  whole  week,  yet  feveral  days  before. 

This  was  the  ordinary  courfe,  whilft  we  had  money  running,  in  the  feve¬ 
ral  channels  of  commerce :  but  that  now  very  much  failing,  and  the  farmer, 
not  having  money  to  pay  the  labourer,  fupplies  him  with  corn,  which,  in  this 
great  plenty,  the  labourer  will  have  at  his  own  rate,  or  elfe  not  take  it  off  his 
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hands  for  wages.  And  as  for  the  workmen,  who  are  employed  in  our  manu¬ 
factures,  efpecially  the  woollen  one,  thefe  the  clothier,  not  having  ready  money 
to  pay,  furnifhes  with  the  neceflaries  of  life,  and  fo  trucks  commodities  for 
work,  which,  fuch  as  they  are,  good  or  bad,  the  workman  mult  take  at  his 
matter’s  rate,  or  fit  ftill  and  ftarve :  whilft  by  this  means,  this  new  fort  of  in- 
groflers,  or  foreftallers,  having  the  feeding  and  fupplying  this  numerous  body 
of  workmen  out  of  their  warehoufes,  (for  they  have  now  magazines  of  all  forts 
of  wares)  fet  the  price  upon  the  poor  landholder.  So  that  the  markets,  now 
being  deftroyed,  and  the  farmer  not  finding  vent  there  for  his  butter,  cheefe,  ba¬ 
con,  and  corn,  &c.  for  which  he  was  wont  to  bring  home  ready  money,  muft 
fell  it  to  thefe  ingroflers,  on  their  own  terms  of  time  and  rate ;  and  allow  it  to 
their  own  day-labourers,  under  the  true  market-price.  What  kind  of  influence 
this  is  like  to  have  upon  land,  and  how  this  way  rents  are  like  to  be  paid  at 
quarter-day,  is  eafy  to  apprehend  :  and  ’tis  no  wonder  to  hear  every  day,  of  far¬ 
mers  breaking  and  running  away.  For,  if  they  cannot  receive  money  for  their 
goods  at  market,  ’twill  be  impoflible  for  them,  to  pay  their  landlord’s  rent.  If 
any  one  doubt  whether  this  be  fo,  I  defire  him  to  enquire  how  many  farmers  in 
the  weft  are  broke,  and  gone,  fince  Michaelmas  laft.  Want  of  money,  being 
to  this  degree,  works  both  ways  upon  the  landholder.  For,  firft,  the  ingrof- 
fing  foreftaller  lets  not  the  money  come  to  market ;  but  fupplying  the  workman, 
who  is  employed  by  him  in  manufacture,  with  neceflaries,  impofes  his  price, 
and  forbearance  on  the  farmer,  who  cannot  fell  to  the  others.  And  the  la¬ 
bourer,  who  is  employed  by  the  landholder  in  hufbandry,  impofes  alfo  his  rate 
on  him,  for  the  commodities  he  takes.  For  there,  being  a  want  of  day-la¬ 
bourers  in  the  country,  they  muft  be  humoured,  or  elfe  they  will  neither  work 
for  you,  nor  take  your  commodities  for  their  labour. 

Secondly,  As  for  the  landholder,  fince  his  tenants  cannot  coin  their  rent 
juft  at  quarter-day,  but  muft  gather  it  up  by  degrees,  and  lodge  it  with  them 
’till  pay-day;  or  borrow  it  of  thofe,  who  have  it  lying  by  them,  or  do  gather 
it  up  by  degrees,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  and  muft  be  neceflarily  fo  much  mo¬ 
ney  for  fome  time  lying  ftill.  For  all  that  is  paid  in  great  fums,  muft  fome- 
where  be  gathered  up  by  the  retail  incomes  of  a  trade,  or  elfe  lie  ftill  too  in 
great  fums,  which  is  the  fame  flop  of  money,  or  a  greater.  Add  to  this,  That 
to  pay  the  creditor,  that  lent  him  his  rent,  he  muft  gather  up  money  by  de¬ 
grees,  as  the  fale  of  his  commodities  fhall  bring  it  in,  and  fo  makes  a  greater 
ftop,  and  greater  want  of  money :  fince  the  borrowed  money,  that  paid  the 
landholder  the  2  5th  of  March,  muft  be  fuppofed  to  lie  ftill  fome  time,  in  the 
creditor’s  hand,  before  he  lent  it  the  tenant ;  and  the  money,  that  pays  the  cre¬ 
ditor  three  months  after,  muft  lie  ftill  fome  time  in  the  tenant’s.  Nor  does 
the  landlord  pay  away  his  rent  ufually,  as  foon  as  he  receives  it,  but  by  degrees, 
as  his  occafions  call  for  it.  All  this  confider’d,  we  cannot  but  fuppofe,  that, 
between  the  landlord  and  tenant,  there  muft  neceflarily  be  at  leaft  a  quarter  of 
the  yearly  revenue  of  the  land,  conftantly  in  their  hands.  Indeed  confidering, 
that  moft  part  of  the  rents  of  England  are  paid  at  our  Lady-day  and  Michael¬ 
mas,  and  that  the  fame  money,  which  pays  me  my  rent  from  my  tenant  the 
25th  of  March,  or  thereabouts,  cannot  pay  my  next  neighbour  his  rent  from 
his  tenant  at  the  fame  time,  much  lefs  one  more  remote  in  another  country,  it 
might  feem  requifite  to  fuppofe  half  the  yearly  revenue  of  the  land  to  be  neceft 
farily  employed  in  paying  of  rent.  For  to  fay  that  fome  tenants  break,  and  pay 
not  their  rent  at  all,  and  others  pay  not  till  two,  three,  four,  five,  fix,  &c. 
months  after  quarter-day,  and  fo  the  rent  is  not  all  paid  at  one  time,  is  no  more 
than  to  fay,  that  there  is  money  wanting  to  the  trade.  For,  if  the  tenant  fail 
the  landlord,  he  muft  fail  his  creditor,  and  he  his,  and  fo  on,  till  fome  body 
break,  and  fo  trade  decay,  for  want  of  money.  But,  fince  a  confiderable  part 
of  the  land  of  England  is  in  the  owner’s  hands,  who  neither  pay  nor  receive 
great  fums  for  it  at  a  certain  day  ;  and  becaufe  too,  (which  is  the  chief  reafon) 
we  are  not  to  confider  here,  how  much  money  is  in  any  one  man’s,  or  any  one 
fort  of  men’s  hands,  at  one  time ;  for  that  at  other  times  may  be  diftributed 
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into  other  hands,  and  ferve  other  parts  of  trade  ;  but  how  much  money  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  be  in  each  man’s  hands  all  the  year  round,  taking  one  time  with  an¬ 
other,  i.  e.  having  three  hundred  pounds  in  his  hand  one  month,  is  to  be  rec¬ 
koned  as  one  hundred  pound  in  his  hand  three  months,  (and  fo  proportionably) 
I  think  we  may  well  fuppofe  a  quarter  of  the  yearly  revenue  to  be  conftantly  in 
the  landlord’s,  or  tenant’s  hands. 

Here,  by  the  by,  we  may  obferve,  that  it  were  better  for  trade,  and  con- 
fequently  for  every  body,  (for  more  money  would  be  ftirring,  and  lefs  would 
do  the  bufmefs)  if  rents  were  paid  by  fhorter  intervals  than  fix  months.  For, 
fuppofmg  I  let  a  farm  at  fifty  two  pounds  per  ann.  if  my  rent  be  paid  half  year¬ 
ly,  there  is  required  twenty  fix  pounds  to  be  employed  in  the  payment  of  it  in 
one  entire  fum,  ( if  it  be  paid  well,  and  if  it  be  not  paid  well,  for  want  of  fo 
much  money  to  be  fpared  to  that  purpofe,  there  is  fo  much  want  of  money, 
and  trade  is  ftill  endamag’d  by  it)  a  great  part  whereof  muft  neceflarily  lie  ftill, 
before  it  come  out  of  my  tenant’s  chefl  to  my  hands :  if  it  be  paid  once  a 
quarter,  thirteen  pounds  alone  will  do  it,  and  lefs  money  is  laid  up  for  it,  and 
flopp’d  a  lefs  while  in  its  courfe :  but,  fhould  it  be  paid  every  week,  one  Angle 
twenty  (hillings  will  pay  the  rent  of  fifty  two  pounds  per  ann.  whence  would 
follow  this  double  benefit.  Firft,  That  a  great  deal  lefs  money  would  ferve 
for  the  trade  of  a  country.  And,  fecondly,  That  lefs  of  the  money  would  lie 
ftill;  the  contrary  whereof  muft- needs  happen,  where  growing  debts  are  to  be 
paid  at  larger  diftances,  and  in  greater  fums. 

Thirdly,  As  for  the  brokers,  fince  they  too  muft  lay  up  the  money, 
coming  in  by  retail,  either  to  go  to  market,  and  buy  wares,  or  to  pay  at  the 
day  appointed,  which  is  often  fix  months,  for  thofe  wares  which  they  have  al¬ 
ready,  we  cannot  fuppofe  them  to  have  lefs  by  them,  one  with  another,  than 
one  twentieth  part  of  their  yearly  returns.  Whether  the  money  be  their  own, 
or  they  be  indebted  fo  much,  or  more,  it  matters  not,  if  it  be  neceflfary  they 
fhould  have  conftantly  by  them,  comparing  one  time  with  another,  at  leaft  one 
twentieth  part  of  their  yearly  return. 

Indeed,  in  fome  great  towns,  where  the  bankers  are  ready  at  hand  to  buy 
bills,  or  any  other  way  to  lend  money,  for  fhort  time  at  great  intereft,  there 
perhaps  the  merchant  is  not  forced  to  keep  fo  much  money  by  him,  as  in  other 
places,  where  they  have  not  fuch  a  l'upply :  but  if  you  confider,  what  money 
to  do  this  muft  neceflarily  be  conftantly  lodged  in  the  banker’s  hands,  the  cafe 
will  be  much  the  fame. 

T  o  thefe  fums,  if  you  add,  what  part  of  the  money  of  a  country,  fcholars 
of  all  forts,  women,  gamefters,  and  great  men’s  menial  fervants,  and  all  fuch, 
that  do  not  contribute  at  all  to  trade,  either  as  landholders,  labourers,  or  brokers, 
will  unavoidably  have  conftantly  in  their  hands,  it  cannot  well  be  thought,  that 
lefs  than  one  fiftieth  part  of  the  labourer’s  wages,  one  fourth  part  of  the  land¬ 
holders  yearly  revenue,  and  one  twentieth  part  of  the  broker’s  yearly  returns  in 
ready  money,  will  be  enough  to  drive  the  trade  of  any  country.  At  leaft  to  put 
it  beyond  exception  low  enough,  it  cannot  be  imagin’d  that  lefs  than  one  moiety 
of  this,  i.  e.  lefs  than  one  hundredth  part  of  the  labourer’s  yearly  wages,  one 
eighth  part  of  the  landholder’s  yearly  revenue,  and  one  fortieth  part  of  the 
broker’s  yearly  returns,  in  ready  money,  can  be  enough  to  move  the  feveral 
wheels  of  trade,  and  keep  up  commerce,  in  that  life  and  thriving  pofture  it 
fhould  be ;  and  how  much  the  ready  cafh  of  any  country  is  fhort  of  this  pro¬ 
portion,  fo  much  muft  the  trade  be  impair’d  and  hundred  for  want  of  money. 

But,  however  thefe  meafures  may  be  miftaken,  this  is  evident,  that  the 
'•multiplying  of  brokers  hinders  the  trade  of  any  country,  by  making  the  circuit, 
which  the  money  goes,  larger,  and  in  that  circuit  more  flops,  fo  that  the  re¬ 
turns  muft  neceflarily  be  flower  and  fcantier,  to  the  prejudice  of  trade:  befides 
that,  they  eat  up  too  great  a  fhare  of  the  gains  of  trade,  by  that  means  ftarving 
the  labourer,  and  impoverifhing  the  landholder,  whofe  intereft  is  chiefly  to  be  ta¬ 
ken  care  of,  it  being  a  fettled,  unmoveable  concernment  in  the  commonwealth. 
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I  f  this  be  fo,  it  is  pall  queftion,  that  all  encouragement  Ihould  be  given  to 
artificers ;  and  things  fo  order’d,  as  much  as  might  be,  that  thofe,  who  make, 
fhould  alfo  vend  and  retail  out  of  their  own  commodities,  and  they  be  hindred, 
as  much  as  poflible,  from  pafling  here  at  home,  through  divers  hands  to  the 
laft  buyer.  Lazy  and  unworking  fhopkeepers  in  this  being  worfe  than  gamefters, 
that  they  do  not  only  keep  fo  much  of  the  money  of  a  country  conllantly  in 
their  hands,  but  alfo  make  the  publick  pay  them  for  their  keeping  of  it. 
Though  gaming  too,  upon  the  account  of  trade  (as  well  as  other  reafons)  may 
well  deferve  to  be  reftrain’d  :  fince  gamefters,  in  order  to  their  play,  keep  great 
films  of  money  by  them,  which  there  lies  dead.  For,  though  gamefter’s  mo¬ 
ney  fhift  mailers  oftener  than  any,  and  is  tumbled  up  and  down,  with  every 
call  of  a  die,  yet,  as  to  the  publick,  it  lies  perfectly  flill,  and  no  more  of  it 
comes  into  trade,  than  they  lpend  in  eating,  or  wearing. 

Here  too  we  may  obferve,  how  much  manufacture  deferves  to  be  encou¬ 
rag’d  :  fince  that  part  of  trade,  though  the  moft  confiderable,  is  driven  with 
the  leaf!  money,  efpecially  if  the  workmanfhip  be  more  worth  than  the  mate¬ 
rials.  For  to  the  trade,  that  is  driven  by  labour  and  handicrafts-men,  one  two 
and  fiftieth  part  of  the  yearly  money  paid  them  will  be  fufficient :  but  to  a  trade 
of  commodities,  of  our  bare,  native  growth,  much  greater  proportion  of  mo¬ 
ney  is  requir’d. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  wondred,  why,  having  given  feme  eflimate  (how  wide 
I  know  not)  of  the  money,  neceffary  in  the  hands  of  the  landholder,  labourer, 
and  broker,  to  carry  on  trade,  I  have  faid  nothing  of  the  confumer,  whom  I 
had  mentioned  before.  To  this  I  anfwer:  There  are  fo  few  confumers,  who 
are  not  either  labourers,  brokers,  or  landholders,  that  they  make  a  very  incon- 
fiderable  part  in  the  account.  For  thofe,  who  immediately  depend  on  the 
landholder,  as  his  children  and  fervants,  come  in  under  that  title^  being  main¬ 
tain’d  by  the  rent  of  his  lands ;  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

By  what  has  been  faid,  we  may  fee  what  injury  the  lowering  of  interefl  is 
like  to  do  us,  by  hindering  trade,  when  it  fhall  either  make  the  foreigner  call 
home  his  money,  or  your  own  people  backward  to  lend,  the  reward  not  being 
judged  proportionable  to  the  rifque. 

There  is  another  feeming  confequence,  of  the  reducing  of  money  to  a  low 
price,  which  at  firft  light  has  fuch  an  appearance  of  truth  in  it,  that  I  have 
known  it  to  impofe  upon  very  able  men,  and  I  guefs  it  has  no  Imall  influence, 
at  this  time,  in  the  promoting  this  alteration,  and  that  is,  that  the  lowering  of 
interefl  will  raife  the  value  of  all  other  things  in  proportion.  For  money  be¬ 
ing  the  counter-balance  to  all  other  tilings  purchafeable  by  it,  and  lying,  as  it 
were,  in  the  oppofite  fcale  of  commerce,  it  looks  like  a  natural  confequence, 
that  as  much  as  you  take  off  from  the  value  of  money,  fo  much  you  add  to 
the  price  of  other  things,  which  are  exchang’d  for  it ;  the  raifing  of  the  price 
of  any  thing  being  no  more  but  the  addition  to  its  value  in  relpedl  of  mo¬ 
ney,  or,  which  is  all  one,  leffening  the  value  of  money.  For  example:  Should 
the  value  of  gold  be  brought  down  to  that  of  filver,  one  hundred  guineas  would 
purchafe  little  more  corn,  wool  or  land,  than  one  hundred  fhillings;  and  fo, 
the  value  of  money  being  brought  lower,  fay  they,  the  price  of  other  things 
will  rife,  and  the  falling  of  interefl  from  fix  pound,  to  four  pound  per  cent,  is 
taking  away  fo  much  of  the  price  of  money,  and  fo  confequently  the  leflen- 
ing  its  value. 

Th  e  miflake  of  this  plaufible  way  of  reafoning  will  be  eafily  difeovered, 
when  we  confider,  that  the  meafure  of  the  value  of  money,  in  proportion  to 
any  thing  purchafeable  by  it,  is  the  quantity  of  the  ready  money  we  have,  in 
companion  with  the  quantity  of  that  thing,  and  its  vent ;  or,  which  amounts 
to  the  fame  thing,  the  price  of  any  commodity  rifes,  or  falls,  by  the  proporti¬ 
on  of  the  number  of  buyers  and  fellers ;  this  rule  holds  univerfally  in  all  things, 
that  are  to  be  bought  and  fold,  bating  now  and  then  an  extravagant  fancy  of 
fome  particular  perfon,  which  never  amounts  to  fo  confiderable  a  part  of  trade,  as 
to  make  any  thing  in  the  account,  worthy  to  be  thought  an  exception  to  this  rule. 
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Th  e  vent  of  any  thing  depends  upon  its  neceffity  or  ufefulnefs,  as  conveni¬ 
ence,  or  opinion,  guided  by  fancy,  or  falhion,  fhall  determine. 

The  vent  of  any  commodity  comes  to  be  increafed,  or  decreafed,  as  a 
greater  part  of  the  running  cafh  of  the  nation  is  defigned  to  be  laid  out,  by  fe- 
veral  people  at  the  fame  time,  rather  in  that,  than  another,  as  we  fee  in  the 
change  of  fafhions. 

I  shall  begin  firft  with  the  necefiaries,  or  conveniencies  of  life,  and  the 
confumable  commodities  fubfervient  thereunto ;  and  fhew,  that  the  value  of 
money,  in  refpedt  of  thole,  depends  only  on  the  plenty,  or  fcarcity  of  money, 
in  proportion  to  the  plenty  and  fcarcity  of  thofe  things,  and  not  on  what  inte¬ 
reft  fhall,  by  neceffity,  law,  or  contract,  be  at  that  time  laid  on  the  borrow¬ 
ing  of  money :  and  then  afterwards  I  fhall  fhew  that  the  fame  holds  in  land. 

There  is  nothing  more  confirmed,  by  daily  experience,  than  that  Men 
give  any  portion  of  money,  for  whatfoever  is  abfolutely  neceffary,  rather  than 
go  without  it.  And,  in  fuch  things,  the  fcarcity  of  them  alone  makes  their 
prices.  As  for  example :  let  us  fuppofe  half  an  ounce  of  filver,  or  half  a  crown 
now  in  England,  is  worth  a  bufhel  of  wheat :  but  fliould  there  be  next  year  a 
great  fcarcity  of  wheat  in  England,  and  a  proportionable  want  of  all  other  food, 
five  ounces  of  filver  would,  perhaps,  in  exchange,  purchafe  but  one  bufhel  of 
wheat :  fo  that  money  would  be  then  nine  tenths  lefs  worth  in  refpeCt  of  food, 
though  at  the  fame  value  it  was  before,  in  refpedt  of  other  things,  that  kept 
their  former  proportion,  in  their  quantity  and  confumption. 

By  the  like  proportions,  of  increafe  and  decreafe,  does  the  value  of  things, 
more  or  lefs  convenient,  rife  and  fall,  in  refped  of  money;  only  with  this 
difference,  that  things  abfolutely  neceffary  for  life  muff  be  had  at  any  rate ;  but 
things  convenient  will  be  had  only  as  they  ftand  in  preference  with  other  conve¬ 
niencies  :  and  therefore,  in  any  one  of  thefe  commodities,  the  value  rifes  only 
as  its  quantity  is  lefs,  and  vent  greater,  which  depends  upon  its  being  preferr’d 
to  other  things,  in  its  confumption.  For  fuppofing  that,  at  the  fame  time  that 
there  is  a  great  fcarcity  of  wheat,  and  other  grain,  there  were  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  oats,  men,  no  queftion,  would  give  far  more  for  wheat  than  oats, 
as  being  the  healthier,  pleafanter,  and  more  convenient  food :  but,  fince  oats 
would  lerve  to  fupply  that  abfolute  neceffity  of  fuftaining  life,  Men  would  not 
rob  themfelves  of  all  other  conveniencies  of  life,  by  paying  all  their  money  for 
wheat,  when  oats,  that  are  cheaper,  though  with  fome  inconvenience,  would 
fupply  that  defeCt.  It  may  then  fo  happen  at  the  fame  time,  that  half  an  ounce 
of  filver,  that  the  year  before  would  buy  one  bufhel  of  wheat,  will  this  year 
buy  but  one  tenth  of  a  bufhel :  half  an  ounce  of  filver,  that  the  year  before 
would  have  bought  three  buffiels  of  oats,  will  this  year  ftill  buy  one  bufhel : 
and  at  the  fame  time  half  an  ounce  of  filver,  that  would  the  year  before  have 
bought  fifteen  pounds  of  lead,  will  ftill  buy  the  fame  quantity.  So  that  at  the 
fame  time  filver,  in  refpedt  of  wheat,  is  nine  tenths  lefs  worth  than  it  was,  in 
refpedt  of  oats  two  thirds  lefs  worth,  and  in  refpedt  of  lead  as  much  worth  as 
before. 

The  fall,  therefore,  or  rife  of  intereft,  making  immediately,  by  its  change, 
neither  more,  nor  lefs  land,  money,  or  any  fort  of  commodity  in  England, 
than  there  was  before,  alters  not  at  all  the  value  of  money,  in  reference  to  com¬ 
modities.  Becaule  the  meafure  of  that  is  only  the  quantity  and  vent,  which 
are  not  immdiately  chang’d  by  the  change  of  intereft.  So  far  as  the  change  of 
intereff  conduces,  in  trade,  to  the  bringing  in,  or  carrying  out  money,  or  com¬ 
modities,  and  fo  in  time  to  the  varying  their  proportions  here  in  England,  from 
what  it  was  before ;  fo  far  the  change  of  intereft,  as  all  other  things  that  pro¬ 
mote,  or  hinder  trade,  may  alter  the  value  of  money,  in  reference  to  commo¬ 
dities.  But  that  is  not  in  this  place  to  be  confidered. 

This  is  perfectly  the  value  of  money,  in  refpedt  of  confumable  commodi¬ 
ties  :  but  the  better  to  underftand  it,  in  its  full  latitude,  in  refpedt  both  of  con¬ 
fumable  commodities,  and  land  too,  we  muft  confider,  firft,  That  the  value 
of  land  confifts  in  this,  that,  by  its  conftant  production  of  faleable  commo- 
Vol.  II.  E  dities. 
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dities,  it  brings  in  a  certain,  yearly  income.  Secondly,  The  value  of  commodi¬ 
ties  confifts  in  this,  that  as  portable  and  ufeful  things,  they,  by  their  exchange 
or  confumption,  fupply  the  neceffaries,  or  conveniencies  of  Life.  Thirdly,  In 
money  there  is  a  double  value,  anfwering  to  both  of  thefe,  firft,  as  it  is  capa¬ 
ble,  by  its  intereft,  to  yield  us  fuch  a  yearly  income :  And  in  this  it  has  the 
nature  of  land,  (the  income  of  one  being  called  rent,  of  the  other  ufe)  only 
with  this  difference,  that  the  land,  in  its  foil  being  different,  as  fome  fertile, 
fome  barren ,  and  the  products  of  it  very  various,  both  in  their  forts,  good- 
nefs  and  vent,  is  not  capable  of  any  fixed  eftimate  by  its  quantity  :  but  money, 
being  conftantly  the  fame,  and  by  its  intereft  giving  the  fame  fort  of  product, 
through  the  whole  country,  is  capable  of  having  a  fixed  yearly  rate  fet  upon  it 
by  the  magiftrate ;  but  land  is  not.  But  though,  in  the  uniformity  of  its  legal 
worth,  one  hundred  pounds  of  lawful  money  being  all  through  England  equal 
in  its  current  value,  to  any  other  one  hundred  pounds  of  lawful  money,  (be- 
caufe  by  virtue  of  the  law  it  will  every  where  pafs  for  as  much  ware,  or  debt, 
as  any  other  hundred  pounds)  is  capable  to  have  its  yearly  hire  valued  better 
than  land :  yet,  in  refpedt  of  the  varying  need,  and  neceffity  of  money,  (which 
changes  with  the  increafe,  or  decay  of  money,  or  trade,  in  a  country)  it  is  a9 
little  capable  to  have  its  yearly  hire  fixed  bylaw,  as  land  itfelf.  For  were  all 
the  land  in  Rumney-marfh,  acre  for  acre,  equally  good,  that  is,  did  conftant¬ 
ly  produce  the  fame  quantity  of  equally  good  hay,  or  grafs,  one  as  another,  the 
rent  of  it,  under  that  confideration,  of  every  acre  being  of  an  equal  worth, 
would  be  capable  of  being  regulated  by  law;  and  one  might  as  well  enadt,  that 
no  acre  of  land  in  Rumney-marfh  fhall  be  let  for  above  forty  {hillings  per  ann. 
as  that  no  hundred  pound  {hall  be  let  for  above  four  pounds  per  ann.  But  no 
body  can  think  it  fit  ( fince  by  reafon  of  the  equal  value  of  that  land  it  can)  that 
therefore  the  rent  of  the  land  in  Rumney-marfh  fhould  be  regulated  by  law. 
For  fuppofing  all  the  land  in  Rumney-marfh,  or  in  England,  were  all  of  fo 
equal  a  worth,  that  any  one  acre,  compared  at  the  fame  time  to  any  one  other, 
“were  equally  good,  in  refpedt  of  its  produdtj  yet  the  fame  acre,  compar’d 
with  its  felf  in  different  times,  would  not,  in  refpedt  of  rent,  be  of  equal  va¬ 
lue.  And  therefore,  it  would  have  been  an  unreafonable  thing,  if  in  the  time 
of  Henry  7.  the  rent  of  land  in  Rumney-marfh  had  been  fettled  by  a  law,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  judg’d  value  of  it  at  that  time,  and  the  fame  law,  limiting  the 
rent  perhaps  to  5  s.  per  acre,  have  continued  ftill.  The  abfurdity  and  impra- 
dticablenefs  of  this  every  one  fees,  at  the  firft  propofal,  and  readily  concludes 
within  hinffelf,  that  things  muft  be  left  to  find  their  own  price ;  and  it  is  im- 
poffible,  in  this  their  conftant  mutability,  for  human  forefight  to  fet  rules  and 
bounds  to  their  conftantly-varying  proportion  and  ufe,  which  will  always  re¬ 
gulate  their  value. 

They,  who  confider  things  beyond  their  names,  will  find,  that  money,  as 
Well  as  all  other  commodities,  is  liable  to  the  fame  changes  and  inequalities :  nay, 
in  this  refpedt  of  the  variety  of  its  value,  brought  in  by  time,  in  the  fucceffion 
of  affairs,  the  rate  of  money  is  lefs  capable  of  being  regulated  by  a  law,  in  any 
country,  than  the  rent  of  land.  Becaufe,  to  the  quick  changes,  that  happen 
in  trade,  this  too  muft  be  added,  that  money  may  be  brought  in,  or  carried  out 
of  the  kingdom,  which  land  cannot ;  and  fo  that  be  truly  worth  6  or  8  per 
cent,  this  year,  which  would  yield  but  4  the  laft. 

2.  Mon  ey  has  a  value,  as  it  is  capable,  by  exchange,  to  procure  us  the  ne¬ 
ceffaries,  or  conveniences  of  life,  and  in  this  it  has  the  nature  of  a  commodity  5 
only  with  this  difference,  that  it  ferves  us  commonly  by  its  exchange,  never  al- 
moft  by  its  confumption.  But  though  the  ufe  men  make  of  money  be  not  in 
its  confumption,  yet  it  has  not  at  all  a  more  {landing,  fettled  value,  in  exchange 
with  any  other  thing,  than  any  other  commodity  has,  but  a  more  known  one, 
and  better  fixed  by  name,  number  and  weight,  to  enable  us  to  reckon  what  the 
proportion  of  fcarcity  and  vent  of  one  commodity  is  to  another.  For  fuppo- 
fing,  as  before,  that  half  an  ounce  of  filver  would  laft  year  exchange  for  one 
bufhel  of  wheat,  or  for  1 5  lb.  weight  of  lead ;  if  this  year  wheat  be  ten  times 
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fcarcer,  and  lead  in  the  fame  quantity  to  its  vent,  as  it  was,  is  it  not  evident, 
that  half  an  ounce  of  filver  will  ftill  exchange  for  1 5  lb.  of  lead,  though  it 
will  exchange  but  for  one  tenth  of  a  bulhel  of  wheat ;  and  he  that  has  ule  of 
lead  will  as  foon  take  1 5  lb.  weight  of  lead,  as  half  an  ounce  of  filver,  for  one 
tenth  of  a  bulhel  of  wheat,  and  no  more.  So  that  if  you  fay,  that  money  now 
is  nine  tenths  lefs  worth  than  it  was  the  former  year,  you  mult  fay  fo  of  lead 
too,  and  all  other  things,  that  keep  the  lame  proportion  to  money  which  they 
had  before.  The  variation,  indeed,  is  firft  and  mod;  taken  notice  of  in  money : 
becaufe  that  is  the  univerfal  meafure,  by  which  people  reckon,  and  uled  by  eve¬ 
ry  body  in  the  valuing  of  all  things.  For  calling  that  half  ounce  of  filver  half 
a  crown,  they  fpeak  properly,  and  are  readily  underdiood,  when  they  fay,  half 
a  crown,  or  two  fhillings  and  fix  pence,  will  now  buy  one  tenth  of  a  bulhel  of 
wheat,  but  do  not  fay,  that  15  lb.  of  lead  will  now  buy  one  tenth  of  a  bulhel 
of  wheat,  becaufe  it  is  not  generally  uled  to  this  fort  of  reckoning :  nor  do 
they  fay,  lead  is  lefs  worth  than  it  was,  though,  in  relped:  of  wheat,  lead,  as 
well  as  filver,  be  nine  tenths  worfe  than  it  was ;  only,  by  the  tale  of  fhillings, 
we  are  better  enabled  to  judge  of  it :  becaufe  thefe  are  meafures,  whofe  ideas  by 
conftant  ufe  are  fettled  in  every  Englilh  man’s  mind. 

This,  I  fuppofe,  is  the  true  value  of  money,  when  it  pafles  from  one  to 
another,  in  buying  and  felling ;  where  it  runs  the  fame  changes  of  higher,  or 
lower,  as  any  other  commodity  doth:  for  one  equal  quantity  whereof,  you 
lhall  receive  in  exchange  more,  or  lefs  of  another  commodity  at  one  time,  than 
you  do  at  another.  For  a  farmer  that  carries  a  bulhel  of  wheat  to  market,  and 
a  labourer  that  carries  half  a  crown,  fhall  find  that  the  money  of  one,  as  well 
as  corn  of  the  other,  lhall  at  fome  times  purchafe  him  more  or  lefs  leather,  or 
fait,  according  as  they  are  in  greater  plenty,  and  fcarcity,  one  to  another.  So 
that  in  exchanging  coin’d  filver  for  any  other  commodity,  (which  is  buying  and 
felling)  the  fame  meafure  governs  the  proportion  you  receive,  as  if  you  exchang’d 
lead,  or  wheat,  or  any  other  commodity.  That  which  regulates  the  price,  i.  e. 
the  quantity  given  for  money  (which  is  called  buying  and  felling)  for  another 
commodity,  (which  is  called  bartering)  is  nothing  elfe  but  their  quantity  in 
proportion  to  their  vent.  If  then  lowering  of  ufe  makes  not  your  filver  more 
in  fpecie,  or  your  wheat,  or  other  commodities  lefs,  it  will  not  have  any  in¬ 
fluence  at  all  to  make  it  exchange  for  lefs  of  wheat,  or  any  other  commodity, 
than  it  will  have  on  lead,  to  make  it  exchange  for  lefs  of  wheat,  or  any  other 
commodity. 

Money  therefore,  in  buying  and  felling,  being  perfectly  in  the  fame  con¬ 
dition  with  other  commodities,  and  fubjedt  to  all  the  fame  laws  of  value,  let  us 
next  fee  how  it  comes  to  be  of  the  fame  nature  with  land,  by  yielding  a  certain 
yearly  income,  which  we  call  ufe,  or  intereft.  For  land  produces  naturally 
fomething  new  and  profitable,  and  of  value  to  mankind ;  but  money  is  a  bar¬ 
ren  thing,  and  produces  nothing,  but  by  compact  transfers  that  profit,  that  was 
the  reward  of  one  man’s  labour,  into  another  man’s  pocket.  That,  which  oc- 
cafions  this,  is  the  unequal  diftribution  of  money ;  which  inequality  has  the 
fame  effed:  too  upon  land,  that  it  has  upon  money.  For  my  having  more  mo¬ 
ney  in  my  hand  than  I  can,  or  am  difpofed  to  ufe  in  buying,  or  felling,  makes 
me  able  to  lend :  and  another’s  want  of  fo  much  money  as  he  could  employ  in 
trade,  makes  him  willing  to  borrow.  But  why  then,  and  for  what  confidera- 
tion  doth  he  pay  ufe?  For  the  fame  reafon,  and  upon  as  good  confideration, 
as  the  tenant  pays  rent  for  your  land.  For  as  the  unequal  diftribution  of  land, 
(you  having  more  than  you  can,  or  will  manure,  and  another  lefs)  brings  you 
a  tenant  for  your  land  ;  and  the  fame  unequal  diftribution  of  money,  ( I  hav¬ 
ing  more  than  I  can,  or  will  employ,  and  another  lefs)  brings  me  a  tenant 
for  my  money :  fo  my  money  is  apt  in  trade,  by  the  induftry  of  the  borrower, 
to  produce  more  than  fix  per  cent,  to  the  borrower,  as  well  as  your  land,  by 
the  labour  of  the  tenant,  is  apt  to  produce  more  fruits,  than  his  rent  comes  to; 
and  therefore  deferves  to  be  paid  for,  as  well  as  land,  by  a  yearly  rent.  For 
though  the  ufurer’s  money  would  bring  him  in  no  yearly  profit,  if  he  did  not 
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lend  it,  (fuppofing  he  employs  it  not  himfelf)  and  fo  his  fix  per  cent,  may 
feem  to  be  the  fruit  of  another  man’s  labour,  yet  he  fbares  not  near  fo  much 
of  the  profit  of  another  man’s  labour,  as  he  that  lets  land  to  a  tenant.  For, 
without  the  tenant’s  induflxy,  (fuppofing  as  before,  the  owner  would  not  ma¬ 
nage  it  himfelf)  his  land  would  yield  him  little,  or  no  profit.  So  that  the  rent 
he  receives  is  a  greater  portion  of  the  fruit  of  his  tenant's  labour,  than  the  ufe 
is  at  fix  per  cent.  For  generally,  he  that  borrows  one  thoufand  pounds  at  fix 
per  cent,  and  fo  pays  fixty  pounds  per  annum  ufe,  gets  more  above  his  ufe  in 
one  year,  by  his  induffry,  than  he  that  rents  a  farm  of  fixty  peunds  per  annum 
gets  in  two,  above  his  rent,  though  his  labour  be  harder. 

It  being  evident  therefore,  that  he  that  has  fkill  in  traffick,  but  has  not  mo¬ 
ney  enough  to  exercife  it,  has  not  only  reafon  to  borrow  money,  to  drive  his 
trade,  and  get  a  livelihood;  but  as  much  reafon  to  pay  ufe  for  that  money,  as 
he,  who  having  fkill  in  huibandry,  but  no  land  of  his  own  to  employ  it  in, 
has  not  only  reafon  to  rent  land,  but  to  pay  money  for  the  ufe  of  it :  it  follows, 
that  borrowing  money  upon  ufe  is  not  only,  by  the  neceflity  of  affairs,  and  the 
conftitution  of  human  Society,  unavoidable  to  fome  men  ;  but  that  alfo  to  re¬ 
ceive  profit  for  the  loan  of  money,  is  as  equitable  and  lawful,  as  receiving  rent 
for  land,  and  more  tolerable  to  the  borrower,  notwithftanding  the  opinion  of 
fome  over-fcrupulous  men. 

This  being  fo,  one  would  expedt,  that  the  rate  of  intereft  fhould  be  the 
tneafure  of  the  value  of  land  in  number  of  years  purchafe,  for  which  the  fee  is 
fold ;  for  iool.  per  annum  being  equal  to  ioo  1.  per  annum,  and  fo  to  perpe¬ 
tuity;  and  iool.  per  annum  being  the  product  of  ioool.  when  intereft  is  at  10 
per  cent,  of  1250I.  when  intereft  is  at  8  per  cent,  of  1666  1.  or  thereabouts, 
when  intereft  is  at  6  per  cent,  of  2000 1.  when  money  is  at  5  per  cent,  of  2500I. 
when  money  is  at  4  per  cent.  One  would  conclude,  I  fay,  that  land  fhould 
fell  in  proportion  to  ufe,  according  to  thefe  following  rates,  viz. 

r  10-x  r  i°  ^ 

\  8  /  \  12!  / 

When  money  is  ate  6  >  per  cent,  for  <  i6|  >  years  purchafe, 

C  4)  ^25  3 

But  experience  tells  us,  that  neither  in  queen  Elizabeth;  nor  king  James 
the  firft  reigns,  when  intereft  was  at  ten  per  cent,  was  land  fold  for  ten ;  or 
when  it  was  at  eight  per  cent,  for  twelve  and  an  half  years  purchafe,  or  any 
thing  near  the  low  rate,  that  high  ufe  required  (if  it  were  true,  that  the  rate  of 
intereft  govern’d  the  price  of  land)  any  more  than  land  now  yields  twenty  five 
years  purchafe,  becaufe  a  great  part  of  the  monied  men  will  now  let  their  mo¬ 
ney  upon  good  fecurity,  at  four  per  cent.  Thus  we  fee  in  fadt  how  little  this 
rule  has  held  at  home  :  and  he,  that  will  look  into  Flolland,  will  find,  that  the 
purchafe  of  land  was  not  raifed  there,  when  their  intereft  fell.  This  is  certain, 
and  paft  doubt,  that  the  legal  intereft  can  never  regulate  the  price  of  land,  fince 
it  is  plain,  that  the  price  of  land  has  never  changed  with  it,  in  the  feveral 
changes  have  been  made,  in  the  rate  of  intereft  by  law :  nor  now  that  the  rate 
of  intereft  is  by  law  the  fame  through  all  England,  is  the  price  of  lard  every¬ 
where  the  fame,  it  being  in  fome  parts  conftantly  fold  for  four,  or  five  years 
purchafe,  more  than  in  others.  Whether  you,  or  I,  can  tell  the  reafon  of  this, 
it  matters  not  to  the  queftion  in  hand :  but  it  being  really  fo,  this  is  plain  de- 
monftration  againft  thofe,  who  pretend  to  advance  and  regulate  the  price  of 
land  by  a  law,  concerning  the  intereft  of  money. 

B  u  T  yet  I  will  give  you  fome  of  my  gueffes,  why  the  price  of  land  is  not 
regulated  (as  at  firft  fight,  it  feems  it  fhould  be)  by  the  intereft  of  money. 
Why  it  is  not  regulated  by  the  legal  ufe  is  manifeft,  becaufe  the  rate  of  money 
does  not  follow  the  ftandard  of  the  law,  but  the  price  of  the  market;  and 
men,  not  oblerving  the  legal  and  forced,  but  the  natural  and  current  intereft  of 
money,  regulate  their  affairs  by  that.  But  why  the  rate  of  land  does  not  fol¬ 
low  the  current  intereft  of  money,  requires  a  farther  confideration. 
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All  things,  that  are  bought  and  fold,  raife  and  fall  their  price  in  proportion, 
as  there  are  more  buyers  or  fellers.  Where  there  are  a  great  many  fellers  to  a 
few  buyers,  there  ufe  what  art  you  will,  the  thing  to  be  fold  will  be  cheap.  On 
the  other  fide,  turn  the  tables,  and  raife  up  a  great  many  buyers  for  a  few  fellers, 
and  the  fame  thing  will  immediately  grow  dear.  The  rule  holds  in  land,  as  well 
as  all  other  commodities,  and  is  the  reafon,  why  in  England,  at  the  fame  time, 
that  land  in  fome  places  is  at  feventeen  or  eighteen  years  purchafe,  it  is  about 
others,  where  there  are  profitable  manufactures,  at  two  or  three  and  twenty 
years  purchafe :  becaufe  there  ( men  thriving  and  getting  money,  by  their  in- 
duftry,  and  willing  to  leave  their  eftates  to  their  children  in  land,  as  the  fureft, 
and  moft  lafting  provifion,  and  not  fo  liable  to  cafualties  as  money  in  untra¬ 
ding,  or  unfkilful  hands)  there  are  many  buyers  ready  always  to  purchafe,  but 
few  fellers.  For,  the  land  thereabout  being  already  pofiefied  by  that  fort  of  in- 
duftrious  and  thriving  men,  they  have  neither  need,  nor  will,  to  fell.  In  fuch 
places  of  manufacture,  the  riches  of  the  one  not  arifing  from  the  fquandring 
and  wafte  of  another,  (as  it  doth  in  other  places,  where  men  live  lazily  upon 
the  produCt  of  the  land)  the  induftry  of  the  people,  bringing  in  increafe  of 
wealth  from  remote  parts,  makes  plenty  of  money  there,  without  the  impo- 
verifhing  of  their  neighbours.  And,  when  the  thriving  tradefman  has  got  more 
than  he  can  well  employ  in  trade,  his  next  thoughts  are  to  look  out  for  a  pur¬ 
chafe  ;  but  it  muft  be  a  purchafe  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  the  eftate  may 
be  under  his  eye,  and  within  convenient  diftance,  that  the  care  and  pleafure  of 
his  farm  may  not  take  him  off  from  the  engagements  of  his  calling,  nor  remove 
his  children  too  far  from  him,  or  the  trade  he  breeds  them  up  in.  This  feems 
to  me  the  reafon,  why  in  places,  wherein  thriving  manufactures  have  ereCted 
themfelves,  land  has  been  obferved  to  fell  quicker,  and  for  more  years  purchafe 
than  in  other  places,  as  about  Halifax  in  the  north,  Taunton  and  Exeter  in  the 
weft. 

Th  is  is  that  then,  which  makes  land,  as  well  as  other  things,  dear:  plen¬ 
ty  of  buyers,  and  but  few  fellers :  and  fo,  by  the  rule  of  contraries,  plenty  of 
fellers  and  few  buyers  makes  land  cheap. 

H  e,  that  will  juftly  eftimate  the  value  of  any  thing,  muft  confider  its  quan¬ 
tity  in  proportion  to  its  vent,  for  this  alone  regulates  the  price.  The  value  of 
any  thing,  compar’d  with  its  felf,  or  with  a  ftanding  meafure,  is  greater,  as  its 
quantity  is  left  in  proportion  to  its  vent :  but,  in  comparing  it,  or  exchanging 
it  with  any  other  thing,  the  quantity  and  vent  of  that  thing  too  muft  be  allow¬ 
ed  for,  in  the  computation  of  their  value.  But,  becaufe  the  defire  of  money 
is  conftantly  almoft  every  where  the  fame,  its  vent  varies  very  little  3  but  as  its 
greater  foarcity  enhanfes  its  price,  and  increafes  the  fcramble,  there  being  no¬ 
thing  elfe  that  does  eafily  fupply  the  want  of  it.  The  leflening  its  quantity, 
therefore,  always  increafes  its  price,  and  makes  an  equal  portion  of  it  exchange 
for  a  greater  of  any  other  thing.  Thus  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  there  is  no  man¬ 
ner  of  fettled  proportion  between  the  value  of  an  ounce  of  filver,  and  any 
other  commodity  :  for,  either  varying  its  quantity  in  that  country,  or  the  commo¬ 
dity  changing  its  quantity  in  proportion  to  its  vent,  their  refpeCtive  values  change, 
i.  e.  left  of  one  will  barter  for  more  of  the  other :  though,  in  the  ordinary  way 
of  fpeaking,  ’tis  only  faid,  that  the  price  of  the  commodity,  not  of  the  money, 
is  changed.  For  example;  half  an  ounce  of  filver  in  England,  will  exchange 
fometimes  for  a  whole  bufhel  of  wheat,  fometimes  for  half,  fometimes  but  a 
quarter,  and  this  it  does  equally,  whether  by  ufe  it  be  apt  to  bring  in  to  the 
owner  fix  in  the  hundred  of  its  own  weight  per  annum,  or  nothing  at  all :  it 
being  only  the  change  of  the  quantity  of  wheat  to  its  vent,  fuppofing  we  have 
ftill  the  fame  fum  of  money  in  the  kingdom ;  or  elfe  the  change  of  the  quanti¬ 
ty  of  our  money  in  the  kingdom,  fuppofing  the  quantity  of  wheat,  in  refpe<ft 
to  its  vent  be  the  fame  too,  that  makes  the  change  in  the  price  of  wheat.  For 
if  you  alter  the  quantity,  or  vent,  on  either  fide,  you  prefently  alter  the  price, 
but  no  other  way  in  the  world. 

For 
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Fo  r  it  is  not  the  being,  adding,  increafing,  or  diminishing  of  any  good 
quality  in  any  commodity,  that  makes  its  price  greater,  or  lefs,  but  only  as  it 
makes  its  quantity,  or  vent,  greater,  or  lefs,  in  proportion  one  to  another. 
This  will  eadly  appear  by  two  or  three  indances. 

1.  Th  e  being  of  any  good,  and  ufeful  quality  in  any  thing,  neither  increafes 
its  price,  nor  indeed  makes  it  have  any  price  at  all,  but  only  as  it  leffens  its  quan¬ 
tity,  or  increafes  its  vent,  each  of  thefe  in  proportion  to  one  another.  What 
more  ufeful,  or  neceffary  things  are  there  to  the  being,  or  well-being  of  men, 
than  air  and  water ;  and  yet  thefe  have  generally  no  price  at  all,  nor  yield  any 
money :  becaufe  their  quantity  is  immenfly  greater  than  their  vent,  in  mod:  pla¬ 
ces  of  the  world.  But,  as  foon  as  ever  water  (for  air  dill  offers  itfelf  every¬ 
where,  without  rcdraint,  or  inclofure,  and  therefore  is  no-where  of  any  price) 
comes  any  where  to  be  reduced  into  any  proportion  to  its  confump  ion,  it  be¬ 
gins  prefently  to  have  a  price,  and  is  fometimes  fold  dearer  than  wine.  Hence 
it  is,  that  the  beft,  and  mod  ufeful  things  are  commonly  the  cheaped ;  becaufe, 
though  their  conlumption  be  great,  yet  the  bounty  of  providence  has  made 
their  production  large,  and  fuitable  to  it. 

2.  Nor  does  the  adding  an  excellency  to  any  commodity,  raife  its  price, 
unlefs  it  increafes  its  confumption.  For,  fuppofe  there  diould  be  taught  away 
(which  diould  be  publidied  to  the  knowledge  of  every  one)  to  make  a  medi¬ 
cine  of  wheat  alone,  that  diould  infallibly  cure  the  done :  ’tis  certain  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  this  quality  in  that  grain,  would  give  it  an  excellency  very  confidera- 
ble:  And  yet  this  would  not  increafe  the  price  of  it  one  farthing  in  twenty 
bufhels,  becaufe  its  quantity,  or  vent,  would  not  hereby,  to  any  fenfible  de¬ 
gree,  be  alter’d. 

3.  Neither  does  the  increadng  of  any  good  quality,  in  any  fort  of 
things,  make  it  yield  more.  For  though  teafels  be  much  better  this  year,  than 
they  were  lad,  they  are  not  one  jot  dearer,  unlefs  they  be  fewer  too,  or  the 
confumption  of  them  greater. 

4.  Nor  does  the  leffening  the  good  qualities  of  any  fort  of  commodity 
leffen  its  price  j  which  is  evident  in  hops,  that  are  ufually  deared  thofe  years 
they  are  word.  But,  if  it  happen  to  be  a  fpecics  of  commodity,  whofe  defeats 
may  be  fupplied  by  fome  other,  the  making  of  it  worfe  does  leffen  its  price ; 
becaufe  it  hinders  its  vent.  For,  if  rye  diould  any  year  prove  generally  fmutty, 
or  grown,  no  quedion  it  would  yield  lefs  money  than  otherwife,  becaufe  the 
deficiency  of  that  might  be,  in  fome  meafure,  made  up  by  wheat,  and  other 
grain.  But,  if  it  be  a  fort  of  commodity,  whofe  ufe  no  other  known  thing 
can  fupply,  ’tis  not  its  being  better,  or  worfe,  but  its  quantity,  and  vent,  is 
that  alone  which  regulates,  and  determines  its  value. 

T  o  apply  this  now  to  money,  as  capable  of  different  rates  of  intered.  To 
money,  confidered  in  its  proper  ufe,  as  a  commodity  paffing  in  exchange  from 
one  to  another,  all  that  is  done  by  intered,  is  but  the  adding  to  it  by  agreement, 
or  publick  authority,  a  faculty,  which  it  naturally  has  not,  of  increafing  every 
year  fix  per  cent.  Now,  if  publick  authority  fink  ufe  to  four  per  cent,  ’tis  cer¬ 
tain  it  diminidies  this  good  quality  in  money  one  third.  But  yet  this  making 
the  money  of  England  not  one  farthing  more  than  it  was,  it  alters  not  the 
meafures,  upon  which  all  changeable  commodities  increafe,  or  fink  their  price, 
and  fo  makes  not  money  exchange  for  lefs  of  any  commodity,  than  it  would 
without  this  alteration  of  its  intered.  If  leffening  ufe  to  four  per  cent,  fhould 
at  all  alter  the  quantity  of  money,  and  make  it  lefs,  it  would  make  money, 
as  it  has  the  nature  of  a  commodity,  dearer,  i.  e.  a  lefs  quantity  of  money 
would  exchange  for  a  greater  quantity  of  another  commodity,  than  it  would 
before.  This  perhaps  will  appear  a  little  plainer,  by  thefe  following  particulars. 

1.  Th  at  the  intrinfick,  natural  worth  of  any  thing,  confids  in  its  fitnefs  to 
fupply  the  necedities,  or  ferve  the  conveniencies  of  human  life ;  and  the  more 
neceffary  it  is  to  our  being,  or  the  more  it  contributes  to  our  well-being,  the 
greater  is  its  worth :  But  yet. 
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and  railing  the  value  of  money. 

2.  That  there  is  no  fuch  intrinfick,  natural,  fettled  value  in  any  thing,  as 
to  make  any  afiign’d  quantity  of  it  conftantly  worth  any  afligned  quantity  of 
another. 

3.  The  marketable  value  of  any  affign’d  quantities  of  two,  or  more  com¬ 
modities,  are  (pro  hie  &  nunc)  equal,  when  they  will  exchange  one  for  another. 
As,  fuppofing  one  bufhel  of  wheat,  two  bufhels  of  barley,  thirty  pound  of 
lead,  and  one  ounce  of  filver,  will  now  in  the  market  be  taken  one  for  ano¬ 
ther,  they  are  then  of  equal  worth :  and,  our  coin  being  that  which  Englifh- 
men  reckon  by,  an  Englilhman  would  fay,  that  now  one  bufhel  of  wheat,  two 
bulbels  of  barley,  thirty  pound  of  lead,  and  one  ounce  of  filver,  were  equally 
worth  five  {hillings. 

4.  Th  e  change  of  the  marketable  value  of  any  commodity,  in  refped  of 
another  commodity,  or  in  refped:  of  a  handing,  common  meafure,  is  not  the 
altering  of  any  intrinfick  value,  or  quality,  in  the  commodity ;  ( for  mufty  and 
frnutty  corn  will  fell  dearer  at  one  time,  than  the  dean  and  fweet  at  another) 
but  the  alteration  of  fome  proportion,  which  that  commodity  bears  to  fomething 
elfe. 

5.  This  proportion  in  all  commodities,  whereof  money  is  one,  is  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  their  quantity  to  the  vent.  The  vent  is  nothing  elfe,  but  the  palling 
of  commodities  from  one  owner  to  another,  in  exchange ;  and  is  then  called 
quicker,  when  a  greater  quantity  of  any  lpecies  of  commodity,  is  taken  off 
from  the  owners  of  it,  in  an  equal  fpace  of  time. 

6.  Th  1  s  vent  is  regulated,  i.  e.  made  quicker  or  flower,  as  greater  or  lefs 
quantities  of  any  faleable  commodity  are  remov’d  out  of  the  way,  and  courfe 
of  trade  ;  feparated  from  publick  commerce ;  and  no  longer  lie  within  the  reach 
of  exchange.  For,  though  any  commodity  fhould  fhift  hands  never  fo  faff, 
and  be  exchanged  from  one  man  to  another ;  yet,  if  they  were  not  thereby  ex¬ 
empted  from  trade  and  lale,  and  did  not  ceafe  to  be  any  longer  trafiick,  this 
would  not  at  all  make,  or  quicken  their  vent.  But  this,  feldom  or  never  hap¬ 
pening,  makes  very  little  or  no  alteration. 

7.  Things  are  removed  out  of  the  market,  or  hands  of  commerce,  and  fo 
their  vent  altered  three  ways;  1.  By  confumption,  when  the  commodity  in  its 
ufe  is  deftroy’d,  as,  meat,  drink,  and  cloaths,  &c.  all  that  is  fo  confumed  is 
quite  gone  out  of  the  trade  of  the  world.  2.  By  exportation;  and  all  that  is 
fo  carried  away,  is  gone  out  of  the  trade  of  England,  and  concerns  Englifh- 
men  no  more  in  the  price  of  their  commodities  among  themfelves  for  their 
own  ufe,  than  if  it  were  out  of  the  world.  3 .  By  buying  and  laying  up  for  a 
man’s  private  ufe.  For  what  is  by  any  of  thefe  ways  fhut  out  of  the  market, 
and  no  longer  moveable,  by  the  hand  of  commerce,  makes  no  longer  any  part 
of  merchantable  ware,  and  fo,  in  refpedl  of  trade,  and  the  quantity  of  any 
commodity,  is  not  more  confiderable  than  if  it  were  not  in  being.  All  thefe 
three  terminating  at  laft  in  confumption  of  all  commodities,  (excepting  only 
jewels  and  plate,  and  fome  few  others,  which  wear  out  but  infenfibly)  may 
properly  enough  pafs  under  that  name.  Ingrofling  too  has  fome  influence  on 
the  prefent  vent :  but  this  inclofing  fome  confiderable  part  of  any  commodity, 
(for  if  the  ingrofling  be  of  all  the  commodity,  and  it  be  of  general  ufe,  the 
price  is  at  the  will  of  the  ingrofier)  out  of  the  free  common  of  trade,  only  for 
fome  time,  and  afterwards  returning  again  to  fale,  makes  not  ufually  fo  fenfible 
■and  general  an  alteration  in  the  vent,  as  the  others  do :  but  yet  influences  the 
price,  and  the  vent  more,  according  as  it  extends  itfelf  to  a  larger  portion  of 
the  commodity,  and  hoards  it  up  longer. 

8.  Most  other  portable  commodities  (excepting  jewels,  plate,  &c.)  de¬ 

caying  quickly  in  their  ufe,  but  money  being  lefs  confumed,  or  increafed,  i.  e. 
by  flower  degrees  removed  from,  or  brought  into  the  free  commerce  of  any 
country,  than  the  greatefl:  part  of  other  merchandize ;  and  fo  the  proportion 
between  its  quantity  and  vent,  altering  flower  than  in  moft  other  commodities; 
it  is  commonly  look’d  on  as  a  {landing  meafure,  to  judge  of  the  value  of  all 
things,  efpecially  being  adapted  to  it  by  its  weight  and  denomination  in  coin¬ 
age.  9.  M  0- 
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9.  Money,  whilft  the  fame  quantity  of  it  is  palling  up  and  down  the  king¬ 
dom  in  trade,  is  really  a  Handing  meafure  of  the  falling  and  rifing  value  of 
other  things,  in  reference  to  one  another :  and  the  alteration  of  price  is  truly 
in  them  only.  But  if  you  increafe,  or  leffen,  the  quantity  of  money,  current 
in  traffick,  in  any  place,  then  the  alteration  of  value  is  in  the  money :  and,  if 
at  the  fame  time  wheat  keep  its  proportion  of  vent  to  quantity,  money,  to 
fpeak  truly,  alters  its  worth,  and  wheat  does  not,  though  it  fell  for  a  greater, 
c>r  lefs  price,  than  it  did  before.  For  money,  being  look’d  upon  as  the  Handing 
meafure  of  other  commodities,  men  confider  and  fpeak  of  it  Hill,  as  if  it  were 
a  Handing  meafure,  though  when  it  has  varied  its  quantity,  ’tis  plain  it  is  not. 

10.  Bu  t  the  value,  or  price  of  all  commodities,  amongH  which  money  pafi- 
fing  in  trade  is  truly  one,  confiding  in  proportion,  you  alter  this,  as  you  do  all 
other  proportions,  whether  you  increafe  one,  or  leffen  the  other. 

l  i.  In  all  other  commodities,  the  owners,  when  they  defign  them  for  traf¬ 
fick,  endeavour,  as  much  they  can,  to  have  them  vented  and  gone,  i.  e.  remo¬ 
ved  out  of  the  reach  of  commerce,  by  confumption,  exportation,  or  laying 
up :  but  money,  never  lying  upon  people’s  hands,  or  wanting  vent,  (for  any¬ 
one  may  part  with  it  in  exchange,  when  he  pleafes:)  the  provident  publick, 
and  private  care,  is  to  keep  it  from  venting,  or  confuming,  i.  e.  from  exporta¬ 
tion,  which  is  its  proper  confumption ;  and  from  hoarding  up  by  others,  which 
is  a  fort  of  ingrofling.  Hence  it  is  that  other  commodities  have  fometimes  a 
quicker,  fometimes  a  flower  vent :  for  no  body  lays  out  his  money  in  them,  but 
according  to  the  ufe  he  has  of  them,  and  that  has  bounds.  But,  every  body 
being  ready  to  receive  money  without  bounds,  and  keep  it  by  him,  becaufe  it 
anfwers  all  things :  therefore  the  vent  of  money  is  always  fufficient,  or  more 
than  enough.  This  being  fo,  its  quantity  alone  is  enough  to  regulate  and  de¬ 
termine  its  value,  without  confidering  any  proportion  between  its  quantity  and 
vent,  as  in  other  commodities. 

12.  Therefore  the  leffening  of  ufe,  not  bringing  one  penny  of  money 
more  into  the  trade,  or  exchange  of  any  country,  but  rather  drawing  it  away 
from  trade,  and  fo  making  it  lefs,  does  not  at  all  fink  its  value,  and  make  it 
buy  lefs  of  any  commodity,  but  rather  more. 

13.  That,  which  raifes  the  natural  intereff  of  money,  is  the  fame  that  rai- 
fes  the  rent  of  land,  i.  e.  its  aptnefs  to  bring  in  yearly  to  him  that  manages  it, 
a  greater  overplus  of  income  above  his  rent,  as  a  reward  to  his  labour.  That, 
which  caufes  this  in  land,  is  the  greater  quantity  of  its  produdt,  in  proportion 
to  the  fame  vent  to  that  particular  fruit,  or  the  fame  quantity  of  product,  in 
proportion  to  a  greater  vent  of  that  fingle  commodity ;  but  that,  which  caufes 
increafe  of  profit  to  the  borrower  of  money,  is  the  lefs  quantity  of  money,  in 
proportion  to  trade,  or  to  the  vent  of  all  commodities,  taken  together,  &  vice 
verfa. 

14.  The  natural  value  of  money,  as  it  is  apt  to  yield  fuch  an  yearly  income 
by  intereff,  depends  on  the  whole  quantity  of  the  then  pafling  money  of  the 
kingdom,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  trade  of  the  kingdom,  i.  e.  the  general 
vent  of  all  the  commodities.  But  the  natural  value  of  money,  in  exchanging 
for  any  one  commodity,  is  the  quantity  of  the  trading-money  of  the  kingdom, 
defign’d  for  that  commodity,  in  proportion  to  that  fingle  commodity  and  its 
vent.  For  though  any  fingle  man’s  neceflity  and  want,  either  of  money,  or 
any  fpecies  of  commodity,  being  known,  may  make  him  pay  dearer  for  mo¬ 
ney,  or  that  commodity  ;  yet  this  is  but  a  particular  cafe,  that  does  not  at  the 
fame  time  alter  this  conflant  and  general  rule. 

1 5.  Th  at  fuppofing  wheat  a  Handing  meafure,  that  is,  that  there  is  con- 
Hantly  the  fame  quantity  of  it,  in  proportion  to  its  vent,  we  fhall  find  money 
to  run  the  fame  variety  of  changes  in  its  value,  as  all  other  commodities  do. 
Now  that  wheat  in  England  does  come  neareff  to  a  Handing  meafure,  is  evident 
by  comparing  wheat  with  other  commodities,  money,  and  the  yearly  income 
of  land,  in  Henry  the  Vllth’s  time,  and  now.  For  fuppofing  that  primo 
Hen.  7.  N.  let  100  acres  of  land  to  A.  for  6  d.  per  ann.  per  acre,  rack-rent,  and 
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to  B.  another  100  acres  of  land,  of  the  fame  foil  and  yearly  worth  with,  the 
former,  for  a  bufhel  of  wheat  per  acre,  rack-rent,  (a  bulhel  of  wheat  about 
that  time  being  probably  fold  for  about  6  d.)  it  was  then  an  equal  rent.  If, 
therefore,  thefe  leafes  were  for  years  yet  to  come,  ’tis  certain  that  he,  that  paid 
but  6  d.  per  acre,  would  pay  now  50  s.  per  ann.  and  he  that  paid  a  bufhel  of 
wheat  per  acre,  would  pay  now  about  25  1.  per  ann.  which  would  be  near 
about  the  yearly  value  of  the  land,  were  it  to  be  let  now.  The  reafon  where¬ 
of  is  this,  That  there  being  ten  times  as  much  filver  now  in  the  world,  (the 
difcovery  of  the  Weft-Indies  having  made  the  plenty)  as  there  was  then,  it  is 
nine  tenths  lefs  worth  now,  than  it  was  at  that  time ;  that  is,  it  will  exchanoe 
for  nine  tenths  lefs  of  any  commodity  now,  which  bears  the  fame  proportion 
to  its  vent,  as  it  did  200  years  fince;  which  of  all  other  commodities,  wheat 
is  likelieft  to  do.  For  in  England,  and  this  part  of  the  world,  wheat  being 
the  conftant  and  moft  general  food,  not  altering  with  the  fafhion,  not  growing 
by  chance ;  but  as  the  farmers  fow  more,  or  lefs  of  it,  which  they  endeavour 
to  proportion,  as  near  as  can  be  guefled,  to  the  confumption,  abftradting  the 
overplus  of  the  precedent  year,  in  their  provifion  for  the  next ;  and  vice  ver- 
fa ;  it  muft  needs  fall  out,  that  it  keeps  the  neareft  proportion  to  its  confumpti¬ 
on,  (which  is  more  ftudied  and  defigned  in  this,  than  other  commodities)  of 
any  thing,  if  you  take  it  for  feven  or  twenty  years  together  :  tho’  perhaps  the 
plenty,  or  fcarcity  of  one  year,  caufed  by  the  accidents  of  the  feafon,  may  ve¬ 
ry  much  vary  it  from  the  immediately  precedent,  or  following.  Wheat,  there¬ 
fore,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  (and  that  grain,  which  is  the  conftant  general 
food  of  any  other  country)  is  the  fitted:  meafure  to  judge  of  the  alter’d  value 
of  things,  in  any  long  trad:  of  time :  and  therefore,  wheat  here,  rice  in  Tur- 
ky,  &c.  is  the  fitted  thing  to  referve  a  rent  in,  which  is  defigned  to  be  con- 
ftantly  the  fame  for  all  future  ages.  But  money  is  the  bed:  meafure  of  the  al¬ 
ter’d  value  of  things  in  a  few  years :  becaufe  its  vent  is  the  fame,  and  its  quan¬ 
tity  alters  flowly.  But  wheat,  or  any  other  grain,  cannot  ferve  inftead  of  mo¬ 
ney;  becaufe  of  its  bulkinefs,  and  too  quick  change  of  its  quantity.  For  had 
I  a  bond,  to  pay  me  100  bufhels  of  wheat  next  year,  it  might  be  a  fourth  part 
lofs,  or  gain  to  me ;  too  great  an  inequality  and  uncertainty  to  be  ventured  in 
trade :  befides  the  different  goodnefs  of  feveral  parcels  of  wheat  in  the  fame 
year. 

16.  That,  fuppofing  any  ifland  feparate  from  the  commerce  of  the  reft  of 
mankind,  if  gold  and  filver,  or  whatever  elfe  (fo  it  be  lafting)  be  their  mo¬ 
ney,  if  they  have  but  a  certain  quantity  of  it,  and  can  get  no  more,  that  will 
be  a  fteady,  ftanding  meafure  of  the  value  of  all  other  things. 

17.  That,  if  in  any  country  they  ufe  for  money  any  lafting  material, 
whereof  there  is  not  any  more  to  be  got,  and  fo  cannot  be  increas’d ;  or  being 
of  no  other  ufe,  the  reft  of  the  world  does  not  value  it,  and  fo  it  is  not  like  to 
be  diminilhed ;  this  alfo  would  be  a  fteady,  ftanding  meafure  of  the  value  of 
other  commodities. 

18.  That,  in  a  country,  where  they  had  fuch  a  ftanding  meafure,  any 
quantity  of  that  money  (if  it  were  but  fo  much,  that  every  body  might  have 
fome)  would  ferve  to  drive  any  proportion  of  trade,  whether  more,  or  lefs, 
there  being  counters  enough  to  reckon  by,  and  the  value  of  the  pledges  being 
ftill  fufficient,  as  conftantly  increafing  with  the  plenty  of  the  commodity.  But 
thefe  three  laft,  being  built  on  fuppofitions,  that  are  not  like  to  be  found  in  the 
practice  of  mankind,  fince  navigation  and  commerce  have  brought  all  parts 
acquainted  with  one  another,  and  introduced  the  ufe  of  gold  and  filver  mo¬ 
ney,  into  all  trading  parts  of  the  world,  they  ferve  rather  to  give  us  fome 
light  into  the  nature  of  money,  than  to  teach  here  a  new  meafure  of  traffick. 
Though  it  be  certain,  that  that  part  of  the  world,  which  bred  moft  of  our 
gold  and  filver,  ufed  leaft  of  it  in  exchange,  and  ufed  it  not  for  money  at  all. 

19.  That  therefore,  in  any  country,  that  hath  commerce  with  the  reft  of 
the  world,  it  is  almoft  impoffible  now  to  be  without  the  ufe  of  filver  coin  ;  and 
having  money  of  that,  and  accounts  kept  in  fuch  money,  it  is  impolfible  to 
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have  any  Handing,  unalterable  meafure  of  the  value  of  things.  For,  whilft 
the  mines  fupply  to  mankind  more  than  waftes  and  confumes  in  its  ufe,  the 
quantity  of  it  will  daily  grow  greater,  in  refpedt  of  other  commodities,  and  its 
value  lefs. 

20.  That  in  a  country,  that  hath  open  commerce  with  the  reft  of  the 
world,  and  ufes  money,  made  of  the  fame  materials  with  their  neighbours,  any 
quantity  of  that  money  will  not  ferve  to  drive  any  quantity  of  trade ;  but  there 
muft  be  a  certain  proportion  between  their  money  and  trade.  The  reafon  where¬ 
of  is  this,  becaufe,  to  keep  your  trade  going  without  lofs,  your  commodities 
amongft  you  muft  keep  an  equal,  or,  at  leaft,  near  the  price  of  the  fame  fpe- 
cies  of  commodities  in  the  neighbouring  countries :  which  they  cannot  do,  if 
your  money  be  far  lefs  than  in  other  countries :  for  then,  either  your  commodi¬ 
ties  muft  be  fold  very  cheap,  or  a  great  part  of  your  trade  muft  ftand  ftill,  there  not 
being  money  enough  in  the  country  to  pay  for  them  (in  their  fhifting  of  hands) 
at  that  high  price,  which  the  plenty,  and  confequently  low  value  of  money 
makes  them  at  in  another  country.  For  the  value  of  money,  in  general,  is  the 
quantity  of  all  the  money  in  the  world,  in  proportion  to  all  the  trade :  but  the 
value  of  money  in  any  one  country,  is  the  prefent  quantity  of  the  current  mo¬ 
ney  in  that  country,  in  proportion  to  the  prefent  trade.  Suppofing  then,  that 
we  had  now  in  England  but  half  as  much  money,  as  we  had  feven  years  ago, 
and  yet  had  ftill  as  much  yearly  produdt  of  commodities,  as  many  hands  to 
work  them,  and  as  many  brokers  to  difperfe  them,  as  before  ;  and  that  the  reft 
of  the  world  we  trade  with,  had  as  much  money  as  they  had  before,  ( for  ’tis 
likely  they  would  have  more  by  our  moiety  fhared  amongft  them)  ’tis  certain, 
that  either  half  our  rents  ftiould  not  be  paid,  half  our  commodities  not  vented, 
and  half  our  labourers  not  employed,  and  fo  half  the  trade  be  clearly  loft;  or 
clfe,  that  every  one  of  thefe  muft  receive  but  half  the  money  for  their  commo¬ 
dities  and  labour,  they  did  before,  and  but  half  fo  much  as  our  neighbours  do 
receive,  for  the  fame  labour,  and  the  lame  natural  product,  at  the  fame  time. 
Such  a  ftate  of  poverty  as  this,  though  it  will  make  no  fcarcity  of  our  native 
commodities  amongft  us,  yet  it  will  have  thefe  ill  confequences : 

1.  It  will  make  our  native  commodities  vent  very  cheap. 

2.  It  will  make  all  foreign  commodities  very  dear,  both  which  will  keep  us 
poor.  For  the  merchant,  making  lilver  and  gold  his  meafure,  and  conlidering 
what  the  foreign  commodity  cofts  him  (i.  e.  how  many  ounces  of  filver)  in  the 
country  where  money  is  more  plenty,  i.  e.  cheaper;  and  conlidering  too,  how 
many  ounces  of  filver  it  will  yield  him  in  another  country,  will  not  part  with 
it  here,  but  for  the  fame  quantity  of  lilver,  or  as  much  as  that  filver  will  buy 
here  of  our  commodity,  which  will  be  a  great  deal  more  than  in  another  place. 
So  that,  in  all  our  exchange  of  native  or  foreign  commodities,  we  lhall  pay 
double  the  value  that  any  other  country  does,  where  money  is  in  greater  plenty. 
This,  indeed,  will  make  a  dearnefs,  and,  in  time,  a  fcarcity  of  foreign  com¬ 
modities  ;  which  is  not  the  worft  inconveniency,  that  it  brings  upon  us,  fuppo- 
fing  them  not  abfolutely  necelfary.  But, 

3.  It  endangers  the  drawing  away  our  people,  both  handicrafts,  mariners, 
and  foldiers,  who  are  apt  to  go,  where  their  pay  is  beft,  which  will  always,  be 
where  there  is  greateft  plenty  of  money,  and  in  time  of  war  muft  needs  bring 
great  diftrefs. 

21.  Upon  this  meafure  too  it  is,  that  the  variation  of  exchange  of  money, 
between  feveral  countries,  does  fomewhat  depend.  For  it  is  certain,  that  one 
ounce  of  filver  is  always  of  equal  value  to  another  ounce  of  filver,  confidered 
in  its  intrinfick  worth,  or  in  reference  to  the  univerfal  trade  of  the  world :  but 
’tis  not  of  the  fame  value,  at  the  fame  time,  in  feveral  parts  of  the  world,  but 
is  of  the  moft  worth  in  that  country,  where  there  is  the  leaft  money,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  trade :  and  therefore,  men  may  afford  to  give  twenty  ounces  of 
filver  in  one  place,  to  receive  eighteen,  or  nineteen  ounces  of  filver  in  another. 
But  this  is  not  all :  to  this  then,  (to  find  out  the  alteration  of  the  exchange)  the 
over-balance  of  the  trade  muft  be  taken  into  confideration.  Thefe  two  toge¬ 
ther 
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ther  regulate  the  exchange,  in  all  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and,  in  both, 
the  higher  rate  of  exchange  depends  upon  one  and  the  fame  thing,  viz.  the 
greater  plenty  of  money  in  one  country  than  in  the  other ;  only  with  this  dif¬ 
ference,  that  where  the  over-balance  of  trade  raifes  the  exchange  above  the  par, 
there  it  is  the  plenty  of  money,  which  private  merchants  have  in  one  coun¬ 
try,  which  they  defire  to  remove  into  another :  but,  where  the  riches  of  the 
country  raifes  the  exchange  above  the  par,  there  it  is  the  plenty  of  the  money 
in  the  whole  country.  In  one,  the  merchant  has  more  money  (or  debts,  which 
is  all  one)  in  a  foreign  country,  than  his  trade  there  will  employ,  and  fo  is  wil¬ 
ling  to  allow  upon  exchange  to  him  abroad,  that  fhall  pay  him  ready  money  at 
home,  i,  2,  3,  &c.  per  cent,  more  or  lefs,  proportionably  as  his,  or  his  coun¬ 
trymen’s  plenty  of  ready  money  abroad,  the  danger  of  leaving  it  there,  or  the 
difficulty  of  bringing  it  home  in  fpecie,  and  his  prefent  need  of  money  at  home, 
is  greater,  or  lefs :  in  the  other,  the  whole  country  has  more  money,  than  can 
\vell  be  employ’d  in  the  trade  thereof,  or  at  lead:,  the  proportion  of  the  money 
to  the  trade  is  greater  than  in  the  neighbouring  country,  where  the  exchange 
is  below  the  par. 

For,  fuppofing  the  balance  of  trade  to  be  equal  between  England  and  Hol¬ 
land,  but  that  there  is  in  Holland  a  greater  plenty  of  money  than  in  England, 
(which  will  appear  by  the  lownefs  of  the  natural  ufe  in  Holland,  and  the  height 
of  the  natural  ufe  in  England ;  and  alfo  by  the  dearnefs  of  food  and  labour  in 
general  in  Holland,  and  the  cheapnefs  of  it  in  England.)  If  N.  has  ioooo  1. 
in  Holland,  which  the  greater  advantage  he  could  make  of  it  in  England,  either 
by  ufe  or  purchafe,  tempts  him  to  transfer  into  England,  ’tis  probable  he  will 
give  as  much  to  a  merchant  in  Holland,  to  pay  him  ioooo  1.  in  England,  as 
the  infurance  at  that  time  between  Holland  and  England  is  worth.  If  this 
happens  to  be  in  a  country,  where  the  exportation  of  bullion  is  prohibited,  he 
muft  pay  the  more ;  becaufe  his  venture,  if  he  carry  it  in  fpecie,  will  be  greater. 
And  upon  this  ground,  perhaps,  the  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  money  out 
of  England,  under  penalties,  may  be  of  fome  ufe,  by  making  the  rate  of  the 
exchange  greater  to  thofe  countries,  which  import  upon  us  more  than  they  ex¬ 
port  in  commodities ;  and  fo  retain  fome  part  of  the  money,  which  their  over¬ 
balance  of  trade  would  carry  away  from  us,  tho’,  after  all,  if  we  are  over-ba- 
lanc’d  in  trade,  it  mull  go. 

But,  fince  the  Holland  merchant  cannot  receive  N’s  ioooo  1.  in  money  in 
Holland,  and  pay  him  ioooo  1.  in  England,  unlefs  his  over-balance  of  trade 
make  Engliffimen  indebted  to  him  ioooo  1.  in  money,  which  he  is  not  like  to 
take  in  commodities ;  I  think  the  over-balance  of  .trade  is  that,  which  chiefly 
raifes  the  exchange  in  any  country,  and  that  plenty  of  money,  in  any  country, 
does  it  only  for  fo  much  of  the  money  as  is  transferr’d,  either  to  be  let  out  to 
ufe,  or  to  be  fpent  there.  And,  though,  lending  to  foreigners,  upon  ufe,  doth 
not  at  all  alter  the  balance  of  trade  between  thofe  countries,  yet  it  does  alter  the 
exchange  between  thofe  countries,  for  fo  much  as  is  lent  upon  ufe,  by  not  call¬ 
ing  away  the  money,  that  fhould  follow  the  over-balance  of  trade,  but  letting 
it  reft  there,  as  if  it  were  accounted  for ;  all  one  as  if  the  balance  of  trade  were 
for  fo  much  altered.  But  this  being  not  much,  in  comparifon  of  the  general 
traffick  between  two  nations,  or  at  leaft  varying  flower,  the  merchant  too  regula¬ 
ting  the  exchange,  and  not  the  ufurer ;  I  fuppofe  it  is  the  prefent  balance  of 
trade,  on  which  the  exchange  immediately  and  chiefly  depends,  unlefs  fome 
accident  fhall  make  a  great  deal  of  money  be  remitted  at  the  fame  time,  from 
one  place  to  another,  which  will  for  that  time  raife  the  exchange  all  one  as  an 
over-balance  of  trade  j  and  indeed,  when  examin’d,  is  generally  very  little  dif¬ 
ferent  from  it. 

T  o  be  able  to  eftimate  the  par,  with  the  rife  and  fall  of  the  exchange,  it  is 
necefiary  to  know  the  intrinfick  value,  i.  e.  how  much  filver  is  in  the  coins  of 
the  two  countries,  by  which  you  reckon  and  charge  the  bill  of  exchange. 

Sir,  “  If  I  have  been  led  a  little  too  far  from  one  thing  to  another,  in  the  con- 
“  federation  of  money,  I  beg  your  pardon,  hoping  that  thefe  particulars  will  a  f- 
“  ford  fome  light  to  our  prefent  fubjeft.” 
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To  return  to  the  price  of  land.  Tis  evident  by  what  has  been  above-faid, 
that  the  years  purchafe  of  land  does  not  increafe  with  the  fall  of  intereft ;  and  the 
abating  that  good  quality  in  money,  or  yielding  yearly  ftx  per  cent,  to  four, 
does  not  prefently  fo  fink  its  value,  in  refped:  of  land,  that  one  third  more  is 
required  in  exchange :  falling  of  intereft  from  fix  to  four,  will  not  raife  land 
from  twenty  to  thirty  years  purchafe ;  the  rifing  and  falling  of  the  price  of 
land,  as  of  other  things,  depends  much  on  the  quantity  of  land  fet  to  fale, 
compar’d  with  the  quantity  of  money  defign’d  for  that  traflick,  or,  which 
amounts  to  the  fame  thing,  upon  the  number  of  buyers  and  fellers.  For, 
where  there  are  many  fellers  and  few  purchafers,  tho  intereft  be  leflened,  land 
will  be  cheap,  as  I  have  already  fhew’d.  At  leaft,  this  is  certain,  That  making 
a  law  to  reduce  intereft  will  not  raife  the  price  of  land  ;  it  will  only,  by  driving 
it  more  into  the  banker’s  hands,  leave  the  country  barer  of  money,  whereby,  if 
the  price  of  land  about  London  fhould  be  accidentally  raifed,  that  of  remoter 
countries  would  thereby  have  fewer  purchafers,  and  at  lower  rates. 

Th  is  being  fo,  that  the  low  rate  of  land  depends  much  on  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  fellers  in  proportion  to  purchafers,  the  next  thing  to  be  enquir’d  into,  is. 
What  makes  plenty  of  fellers  ?  And  to  that  the  anfwer  is  obvious,  general  ill 
hufbandry,  and  the  confequence  of  it,  debts.  If  a  neglett  of  government  and 
religion,  ill  examples,  and  depraved  education,  have  introduc’d  debauchery  ; 
and  art,  or  chance,  has  made  it  fafhionable  for  men  to  live  beyond  their  eftates, 
debts  will  increafe  and  multiply,  and  draw  with  them  a  neceffity  on  men,  firft 
of  incumbring,  and  then  felling  their  eftates.  This  is  generally  the  caufe  why 
men  part  with  their  land :  And  I  think  there  is  fcarce  one  in  an  hundred  that 
thinks  of  felling  his  patrimony,  till  mortgages  have  pretty  well  eat  into  the 
freehold ;  and  the  weight  of  growing  debts  force  a  man,  whether  he  will  or 
no,  out  of  his  pofleflions.  When  almoft  is  there  ever  a  clear  and  unincumber’d 
eftate  fet  to  fale  ?  ’Tis  leldom  a  thriving  man  turns  his  land  into  money,  to 
make  the  greater  advantage :  the  examples  of  it  are  fo  rare,  that  they  are  fcarce 
of  any  conlideration  in  the  number  of  fellers. 

This,  I  think,  may  be  the  reafon,why  in  queen  Elizabeth’s  days  (when  fobriety, 
frugality,  and  induftry,  brought  in  daily  increafe  to  the  growing  wealth  of  the 
kingdom)  land  kept  up  its  price,  and  fold  for  more  years  purchafe,  than  cor- 
refponded  to  the  intereft  of  money,  then  bufily  employ’d  in  a  thriving  trade, 
which  made  the  natural  intereft  much  higher  than  it  is  now,  as  well  as  the  par¬ 
liament  then  fet  it  higher  by  law. 

O  n  the  contrary  fide,  What  makes  fcarcity  of  purchafers  ? 

1.  The  fame  reafon,  ill  hufbandry.  When  the  tradefman  lives  up  to  the 
heighth  of  his  income,  and  the  vanity  of  expences  either  drains  the  merchants 
coffers,  or  keeps  them  from  overflowing,  he  feldom  thinks  of  purchafing.  Buy¬ 
ing  of  land  is  the  refult  of  a  full  and  fatiated  gain  :  and  men  in  trade  feldom 
think  of  laying  out  their  money  upon  land,  till  their  profit  has  brought  them 
in  more  than  their  trade  can  well  employ ;  and  their  idle  bags,  cumbring  their 
counting-houfes,  put  them  upon  emptying  them  on  a  purchafe. 

2.  Another  thing  that  makes  a  fcarcity  of  buyers  of  land,  are  doubtful 
and  ill  titles :  where  thefe  are  frequent  and  fatal,  one  can  no  more  expert  that 
men,  who  have  money,  fhould  be  forward  to  purchafe,  than  fhips,  richly  la¬ 
den,  to  venture  themfelves  amongft  rocks  and  quickfands.  ’Tis  no  wonder  fuch 
feas  fhould  not  be  much  frequented,  where  the  examples,  and  remains  of  daily 
wrecks,  fhew  the  folly  and  hazard  of  the  venture,  in  the  number  of  thofe  who 
have  mifcarried. 

3.  A  general  decay  of  trade  difcourages  men  from  purchafing :  for  this 
threatens  an  univerfal  poverty,  which  is  fure  to  fall  firft  and  heavieft  upon  land. 
The  merchant,  who  furnifhes  the  improvident  land-holder,  will  not  fail  to  have 
money  for  his  wares  with  gain,  whether  the  kingdom  get  by  his  trade,  or  no  j 
and  he  will  keep  his  money  rather  employed  in  trade,  which  brings  him  in  pro¬ 
fit,  (for  the  merchant  may  get  by  a  trade,  that  makes  the  kingdom  poor)  than 
lay  it  out  in  land,  whofe  rents  he  fees  finking,  and  forefees  by  the  courfe  of 
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trade,  is  likely  to  continue  to  do  fo.  When  a  nation  is  running  to  decay 
and  ruin,  the  merchant  and  monied  man,  do  what  you  can,  will  be  fure  to 
ftarve  lalt :  obferve  it  where  you  will,  the  decays  that  come  upon,  and  bring  to 
ruin  any  country,  do  conftantly  firft  fall  upon  the  land :  and  though  the  coun¬ 
try  gentleman,  (who  ufually  fecurely  relies  upon  fo  much  a  year  as  was  given 
in  at  his  marriage  fettlement,  and  thinks  his  land  an  unmovable  fund  for  fuch 
an  income)  be  not  very  forward  to  think  fo ;  yet  this  neverthelefs  is  an  un¬ 
doubted  truth,  that  he  is  more  concern’d  in  trade,  and  ought  to  take  a  greater 
care,  that  it  be  well  manag’d,  and  preferv’d,  than  even  the  merchant  himfelf. 
For  he  will  certainly  find,  when  a  decay  of  trade  has  carried  away  one  part 
of  our  money  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  other  is  kept  in  the  merchant  and 
tradefman’s  hands,  that  no  laws  he  can  make,  nor  any  little  arts  of  fhifting 
property  amongft  ourfelves,  will  bring  it  back  to  him  again ;  but  his  rents  will 
fall,  and  his  income  every  day  leflen,  ’till  general  induftry  and  frugality,  join’d 
to  a  well-order’d  trade,  fhall  reftore  to  the  kingdom  the  riches  and  wealth  it 
had  formerly. 

This  by  the  way,  if  well  confider’d,  might  let  us  fee,  that  taxes,  how¬ 
ever  contriv’d,  and  out  of  whofe  hand  foever  immediately  taken,  do,  in  a 
country,  where  their  great  fund  is  in  land,  for  the  inoft  part  terminate  upon 
land.  Whatfoever  the  people  is  chiefly  maintained  by,  that  the  government 
fupports  itfelf  on  :  nay,  perhaps  it  will  be  found,  that  thofe  taxes,  which  feem 
lead;  to  affetft  land,  will  mold  finely  of  all  other  fall  the  rents.  This  would  de- 
ferve  to  be  well  considered,  in  the  raifing  of  taxes,  led;  the  negledf  of  it  bring 
upon  the  country  gentleman  an  evil,  which  he  will  be  fure  quickly  to  feel,  but 
not  be  able  very  quickly  to  remedy.  For  rents  once  fallen  are  not  ealily  raifed 
again.  A  tax  laid  upon  land  feems  hard  to  the  landholder,  becaufe  it  is  fo  much 
money  going  vifibly  out  of  his  pocket:  and  therefore,  as  an  eafe  to  himfelf,  the 
landholder  is  always  forward  to  lay  it  upon  commodities.  But,  if  he  will 
throughly  confider  it,  and  examine  the  effedts,  he  will  find  he  buys  this  Seem¬ 
ing  eafe  at  a  very  dear  rate  :  and,  though  he  pays  not  this  tax  immediately  out 
of  his  own  purfe,  yet  his  purfe  will  find  it  by  a  greater  want  of  money  there, 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  than  that  comes  to,  with  the  leffening  of  his  rents  to 
boot ;  which  is  a  fettled  and  lafting  evil,  that  will  Stick  upon  him  beyond  the 
prefent  payment. 

T  o  make  this  clear,  let  us  fuppofe,  in  the  prefent  State  of  affairs  in  England, 
that  the  rents  of  England  are  twelve  millions,  and  that  the  charge  and  necefli- 
ties  of  the  government  require  a  Supply  of  three  millions  from  the  parliament, 
which  is  laid  on  land.  Here  is  one  fourth  part  of  his  yearly  income  goes  im¬ 
mediately  out  of  the  landlord’s  and  landholder’s  pocket.  This  is  a  burthen  ve¬ 
ry  apt  to  be  felt.  The  country  gentleman,  who  actually  pays  the  money  out 
of  his  pocket,  or  finds  it  dedudted  out  of  his  rent  at  quarter-day  for  taxes,  fees 
and  very  fenfibly  obferves  what  goes  thus  out  of  his  eftate.  But,  though  this 
be  a  quarter  of  his  yearly  income,  and  out  of  an  eftate  of  four  hundred  pounds 
a  year,  the  publick  tax  now  openly  takes  away  one  hundred  ;  yet  this  influences 
not  at  all  the  yearly  rent  of  the  land,  which  the  rack-renter,  or  under-tenant, 
pays :  it  being  the  fame  thing  to  him,  whether  he  pays  all  his  rent  to  the  king, 
or  his  landlord ;  or  half,  or  a  quarter,  or  none  at  all  to  the  king  j  the  cafe  is  all 
one  to  him,  what  hand  receives  his  rent,  when  due :  fo  trade  flourifhes,  and  his 
commodities  go  off  well,  he  will  be  able  to  pay  his  rent  on.  This  leftens  not 
any  more  the  value  of  his  farm,  than  an  high  or  a  low  chief  rent  does,  paid 
out  of  it  to  the  lord  of  the  fee :  the  tenant’s  bargain  and  profit  is  the  fame, 
whether  the  land  be  charg’d,  or  not  charg’d,  with  an  annuity  payable  to  ano¬ 
ther  man.  We  fee  this  in  college  leafes,  where  though  the  college  tenant  pays 
for  it  to  the  college  in  fome  years  five  times  as  much  as  he  does  others,  upon  the 
varying  rate  of  corn  ;  yet  the  under-tenant  feels  not  this  alteration  in  the  leaft, 
nor  finds  a  reafon  to  have  his  rent  abated,  becaufe  a  greater  part  of  it  is  divert¬ 
ed  from  his  landlord.  All  this  is  but  changing  the  hand  that  receives  the  rent, 
without  any  influence  at  all  upon  the  yearly  value  of  the  eftate  ;  which  will  not 
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be  let  for  one  penny  more,  or  lefs,  to  the  renter,  however,  or  amongft  whom- 
foever,  the  rent  he  pays  be  divided.  From  hence  it  is  evident,  that  taxes  laid 
on  land  do  not  in  the  lead:  make  rents  fall. 

But  fuppofe,  to  fhift  off  the  burthen  from  the  land,  l'ome  country  gentle¬ 
man  fhould  think  fit  to  raife  thefe  three  millions  upon  commodities,  to  let  the 
land  °o  free.  Firft,  it  is  to  be  confider’d,  That  fince  the  publick  wants  require 
three  millions,  (for  that  we  fuppos’d  for  argument  fake ;  let  it  be  three  millions, 
or  one  million,  that’s  all  one;)  and  fo  much  muff  go  into  the  king’s  coffers,  or 
elfe  the  neceffities  of  the  government  will  not  be  fupplied  :  that  for  raifing  thefe 
three  millions  on  commodities,  and  bringing  fo  much  into  the  Exchequer,  there 
muff:  go  a  great  deal  more  than  three  millions  out  of  the  fubje&s  pockets.  For 
a  tax  of  that  nature  cannot  be  levied  by  officers,  to  watch  every  little  rivulet  of 
trade,  without  a  great  charge,  efpecially  at  firft  trial.  But  fuppofing  no  more 
charge  in  raifing  it,  than  of  a  land  tax,  and  that  there  are  only  three  millions 
to  be  paid,  ’tis  evident  that  to  do  this  out  of  commodities,  they  muft,  to  the 
confumer,  be  raifed  a  quarter  in  their  price ;  fo  that  every  thing,  to  him  that 
ufes  it,  muff:  be  a  quarter  dearer.  Let  us  fee  now  who,  at  long  run,  muft  pay 
this  quarter,  and  where  it  will  light.  ’Tis  plain,  the  merchant  and  broker, 
neither  will,  nor  can  ;  for,  if  he  pays  a  quarter  more  for  commodities  than  he 
did,  he  will  fell  them  at  a  price  proportionably  raifed.  The  poor  labourer  and 
handicraftfman  cannot :  for  he  juft  lives  from  hand  to  mouth  already,  and  all 
his  food,  cloathing  and  utenfils,  cofting  a  quarter  more  than  they  did  before, 
either  his  wages  muft  rife  with  the  price  of  things,  to  make  him  live;  or  elfe, 
not  being  able  to  maintain  himfelf  and  family  by  his  labour,  he  comes  to  the 
parifh ;  and  then  the  land  bears  the  burthen  a  heavier  way.  If  the  labourer’s 
wages  be  rais’d  in  proportion  to  the  increas’d  rates  of  things,  the  farmer,  who 
pays  a  quarter  more  for  wages,  as  well  as  all  other  things,  whilft  he  fells  his  com 
and  wool,  either  at  the  fame  rate,  or  lower,  at  the  market,  (fince  the  tax  laid 
upon  it  makes  people  lefs  forward  to  buy)  muft  either  have  his  rent  abated,  or 
elfe  break  and  run  away  in  his  landlord’s  debt :  and  fo  the  yearly  value  of  the 
land  is  brought  down.  And  who  then  pays  the  tax  at  the  year’s  end,  but  the 
landlord  ?  When  the  tenant,  not  able  to  raife  his  rent  by  his  commodities,  ei¬ 
ther  runs  away  in  his  landlord’s  debt,  or  cannot  be  continued  in  the  farm,  with¬ 
out  abatement  of  rent ;  for,  when  the  yearly  charge  in  his  farm  is  greater  by 
the  increafe  of  the  labourer’s  wages,  and  yet  his  produdt  fells  cheaper  by  reafon 
of  the  tax  laid  on  his  commodities ;  how  will  the  farmer  be  able  to  make  up 
his  rent  at  quarter-day  ?  For  this  may  be  worth  our  notice,  that  any  tax  laid  on 
foreign  commodities  in  England,  raifes  its  price,  and  makes  the  importer  get 
more  for  his  commodity :  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  tax  laid  on  your  native  pro¬ 
duct,  and  home-made  commodities,  leffens  their  price,  and  makes  them  yield 
lefs  to  the  firft  feller. 

The  reafon  whereof  is  plain.  For  the  merchant  importing  no  commodity, 
but  what  the  neceflity,  or  fafhionable  wantonnefs,  of  your  people  gives  him 
vent  for,  will  not  only  proportion  his  gain  to  the  coft  and  rifque,  which  he  has 
been  at  before  landing  ;  but  will  expedt  profit  of  his  money  paid  here,  for  any 
tax  laid  on  it  ;  and  take  advantage  from  thence  to  raife  his  price,  above  what 
his  tax  comes  to ;  and  if  he  cannot  do  that,  he  will  trade  no  more  in  that  com¬ 
modity.  For  it  being  not  the  produdl  of  his  farm,  he  is  not  tied  to  bring  it  to 
market,  if  he  finds  its  price  not  anfwer  his  expectation  there,  but  turns  himfelf 
to  other  wares,  which  he  finds  your  markets  take  off  better.  A  merchant  will 
never  continue  to  trade  in  wares,  which  the  change  of  fafbion,  or  humour, 
amongft  your  people,  has  made  lefs  vendible,  though  he  may  be  fometimes 
caught  by  a  fudden  alteration.  But  that  feldom  happens  in  the  courfe  of  trade, 
fo  as  to  influence  the  great  bulk  of  it.  For  things  of  neceflity  muft  ftill  be  had, 
and  things  of  fafhion  will  be  had,  as  long  as  men  have  money,  or  credit,  what¬ 
ever  rates  they  coft,  and  the  rather  becaufe  they  are  dear.  For,  it  being  vanity, 
not  ufe,  that  makes  the  expenfive  fafhion  of  your  people,  the  emulation  is, 
who  fliall  have  the  fineft,  that  is,  the  deareft  things,  not  the  moft  convenient,. 
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or  ufeful.  How  many  things  do  we  value,  or  buy,  becaufe  they  come  at  dear 
rates  from  Japan  and  China,  which  if  they  were  our  own  manufacture,  or  pro¬ 
duct,  common  to  be  had,  and  for  a  little  money,  would  be  contemned  and 
negleCted  ?  Have  not  feveral  of  our  own  commodities  offered  to  fale  at  reafona- 
ble  rates  been  defpifed,  and  the  very  fame  eagerly  bought  and  bragg’d  of,  when 
fold  for  French,  at  a  double  price?  You  muft  not  think,  therefore,  that  the 
raifing  their  price  will  leffen  the  vent  of  fashionable,  foreign  commodities 
amongft  you,  as  long  as  men  have  any  way  to  purchafe  them,  but  rather  in- 
create  it.  French  wine  is  become  a  modifh  drink  amongft  us,  and  a  man  is 
afham’d  to  entertain  his  friend,  or  almoft  to  dine  himfelf  without  it.  The  price 
is  in  the  memory  of  man  rais’d  from  6d.  to  2  s.  and  does  this  hinder  the  drink¬ 
ing  of  it  ?  No,  the  quite  contrary ;  a  man’s  way  of  living  is  commended,  be¬ 
caufe  he  will  give  any  rate  for  it :  and  a  man  will  give  any  rate  rather  than  pafs 
for  a  poor  wretch,  or  a  penurious  curmudgeon,  that  is  not  able,  or  knows  not 
how  to  live  well,  nor  ufe  his  friends  civilly.  Fafhion  is,  for  the  moft  part,  no¬ 
thing  but  the  oftentation  of  riches,  and  therefore  the  high  price  of  what  ferves 
to  that,  rather  increafes  than  leffens  its  vent.  The  conteft  and  glory  is  in  the 
expence,  not  the  ufefulnefs  of  it ;  and  people  are  then  thought  and  faid  to 
live  well,  when  they  can  make  a  Shew  of  rare  and  foreign  things,  and  fuch  as 
their  neighbours  cannot  go  to  the  price  of. 

Thus  we  fee  how  foreign  commodities  fall  not  in  their  price,  by  taxes  laid 
on  them,  becaufe  the  merchant  is  not  neceffitated  to  bring  to  your  market  any 
but  fafhionable  commodities,  and  thole  go  off  the  better  for  their  high  rate. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  your  landholder  being  forced  to  bring  his  commodities 
to  market,  fuch  as  his  land  and  induftry  affords  him,  common  and  known 
things,  he  muft  fell  them  there  at  fuch  price  as  he  can  get.  This  the  buyer 
knows ;  and  thefe  home-bred  commodities  being  feldom  the  favourites  of  your 
people,  or  any  farther  acceptable,  than  as  great  conveniency  recommends  them 
to  the  vulgar,  or  down-right  neceffity  to  all;  as  foon  as  a  tax  is  laid  on 
them,  every  one  makes  as  (paring  a  ufe  of  them  as  he  can,  that  he  may  fave  his 
money  for  other  neceffary,  or  credible  expences.  Thus  the  price,  which  our 
native  commodities  yield  the  firft  feller,  is  mightily  abated,  and  fo  the  yearly 
value  of  the  land,  which  produces  them,  leffen’d  too. 

I  f  therefore,  the  laying  of  taxes  upon  commodities  does,  as  it  is  evident,  af- 
fedt  the  land  that  is  out  at  rack-rent,  it  is  plain  it  does  equally  affedf  all  the  other 
land  in  England  too,  and  the  gent,  will,  but  the  word;  way,  increafe  their  own 
charges,  that  is,  by  leffening  the  yearly  value  of  their  eftates,  if  they  hope  to 
eafe  their  land,  by  charging  commodities.  It  is  in  vain,  in  a  country  whole 
great  fund  is  land,  to  hope  to  lay  the  publick  charge  of  the  government  on  any 
thing  elfe ;  there  at  laft  it  will  terminate.  The  merchant  (do  what  you  can) 
will  not  bear  it,  the  labourer  cannot,  and  therefore  the  landholder  muft :  and 
whether  he  were  beft  do  it,  by  laying  it  diredtly  where  it  will  at  laft  fettle,  or 
by  letting  it  come  to  him  by  the  finking  of  his  rents,  which  when  they  are 
once  fallen,  every  one  knows  are  not  eafily  raifed  again,  let  him  ccnfider. 

Hol  land  is  brought  as  an  inftance  of  laying  the  charge  of  the  publick 
upon  trade,  and  ’tis  poflible  (excepting  fome  few  fmall  free  towns)  the  only 
place  in  the  world  that  could  be  brought  to  favour  this  way.  But  yet,  when 
examin’d,  will  be  found  to  fhew  the  quite  contrary,  and  be  a  clear  proof,  that 
lay  the  taxes  how  you  will,  land  every-where,  in  proportion,  bears  the  greater 
fhare  of  the  burthen.  The  publick  charge  of  the  government,  ’tis  faid,  is,  in 
the  United  Provinces,  laid  on  trade.  I  grant  it  is,  the  greateft  part  of  it ;  but 
is  the  land  excus’d,  or  eas’d  by  it?  By  no  means;  but,  on  the  contrary,  fo 
loaded,  that  in  many  places  half,  in  others  a  quarter,  in  others  one  eighth  of 
the  yearly  value  does  not  come  into  the  owner’s  pocket :  and  if  I  have  not  been 
mifmformed,  the  land  in  fome  places  will  not  pay  the  taxes :  fo  that  we  may 
fay,  that  the  charge  of  the  government  came  not  upon  commodities,  till  the 
land  could  not  bear  it.  The  burthen  unavoidably  fettles  upon  the  land  firft,  and 
when  it  has  preffed  it  for  that  it  can  yield  no  more,  trade  muft  be  brought  in 
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aid,  to  help  to  fupport  the  government  rather  than  let  all  fink :  but  the  firft 
ftreYs  is  always  upon  land,  and  as  far  as  that  will  reach,  it  is  unavoidably  car¬ 
ried,  lay  your  taxes  how  you  will.  ’Tis  known  what  a  (hare  of  the  publsck 
charges  of  the  government  is  fupported  by  the  trade  of  Amfterdam  alone  j  as 
I  remember  that  one  town  pays  thirty-fix  in  the  hundred  of  all  the  publick 
taxes  raifcd  in  the  United  Provinces.  But  are  the  lands  of  Guelderland  eas’d  by 
it  ?  Let  any  one  fee,  in  that  country  of  land  more  than  trade,  what  they  make 
clear  of  their  revenues,  and  whether  the  country  gentlemen  there  grow  rich  on 
their  land,  whilft  the  merchant,  having  the  taxes  laid  on  his  commerce,  is  im- 
poverifh’d  ?  On  the  contrary,  Guelderland  is  fo  low  and  out  of  cafh,  that  Am¬ 
fterdam  has  been  fain,  for  many  years,  to  lay  down  the  taxes  for  them  ;  which 
is,  in  effedt,  to  pay  the  taxes  of  Guelderland  too. 

Struggle  and  contrive  as  you  will,  lay  your  taxes  as  you  pleafe,  the  tra¬ 
ders  will  fhift  it  off  from  their  own  gain  ;  the  merchants  will  bear  the  lead;  part 
of  it,  and  grow  poor  laid.  In  Holland  itfelf,  where  trade  is  fo  loaded,  who,  I 
pray,  grows  richeft,  the  landholder,  or  the  trader  ?  Which  of  them  is  pinch’d, 
and  wants  money  moil  ?  A  country  may  thrive,  the  country  gentleman  grow 
rich,  and  his  rents  increafe  (for  fo  it  has  been  here)  whilft  the  land  is  taxed : 
but  I  challenge  any  one  to  fhew  me  a  country,  wherein  there  is  any  confidera-* 
ble,  publick  charge  raifed,  where  the  land  does  not  molt  fenfibly  feel  it,  and,  in 
proportion,  bear  much  the  greater  part  of  it. 

W e  muff  not,  therefore,  impute  the  falling  of  the  rents,  or  of  the  price 
of  land,  to  high  intereft ;  nor,  if  ill  hufbandry  has  wafted  our  riches,  hope  by 
fuch  kind  of  laws  to  raife  them  to  their  former  value.  I  humbly  conceive  we 
fhall  in  vain  endeavour  it,  by  the  fall  of  intereft:.  The  number  of  buyers 
mull  be  increafed,  and  fellers  leflen’d,  which  muft  be  done  by  other  ways,  than 
regulating  of  intereft;,  or  elfe  the  landed-man  will  neither  find  chapmen  for  his 
land,  nor  for  the  corn  that  grows  on  it,  at  the  rate  he  defires. 

But,  could  an  adt  of  parliament  bring  down  intereft;  to  four  per  cent,  and 
the  lowering  of  that  immediately  raife  the  purchafer’s  fine  from  20  to  25  years 
purchafe ;  yet  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  this  be  fit  to  be  made  into  a  law, 
becaufe  it  would  be  of  no  advantage  to  the  kingdom.  For  what  profit  would 
it  be  to  the  nation  to  make  a  law,  that  he  who  fells  land  fhould  inftead  of  four 
have  five  hundred  pounds  of  the  purchafer  ?  This,  indeed,  a  little  alters  the 
diftribution  of  the  money,  we  have  amongft  us  Englifhmen  here  at  home,  but 
neither  helps  to  continue  what  we  have,  nor  brings  in  more  from  abroad  :  which* 
being  the  only  concernment  of  the  kingdom,  in  reference  to  its  wealth,  is  apt 
to  be  fuppofed  by  us  without  doors  to  be  the  only  care  of  a  parliament.  For  it 
matters  not,  fo  it  be  here  amongft;  us,  whether  the  money  be  in  Thomas,  or 
Richard’s  hands,  provided  it  be  fo  order’d,  that,  whoever  has  it,  may  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  let  it  go  into  the  current  of  trade,  for  the  improvement  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  flock  and  Wealth  of  the  nation. 

As  this  increafe  of  the  fine,  in  the  purchafe  of  land,  is  not  an  advantage  to 
the  kingdom  ;  fo  neither  is  it  to  the  landholder,  who  is  the  perfon,  that  bearing 
the  greateft  part  of  the  burthens  of  the  kingdom,  ought,  I  think,  to  have  the 
greateft  care  taken  of  him,  and  enjoy  as  many  privileges,  and  as  much  wealth, 
as  the  favour  of  the  law  can  (with  regard  to  the  publick- weal )  confer  upon 
him.  But  pray  confider :  the  railing  the  price  of  land  in  fale,  by  increafing 
the  number  of  years  purchafe  to  be  paid  for  it,  gives  the  advantage  not  to  the 
landholder,  but  to  him  that  ceafes  to  be  fo.  He  that  has  no  longer  the  land, 
has  the  more  money ;  and  he,  who  has  the  land,  is  poorer.  The  true  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  landholder  is,  that  his  corn,  flefh,  and  wool,  fell  better,  and  yield 
a  greater  price ;  this,  indeed,  is  a  profit  that  benefits  the  owner  of  the  land,  and 
goes  along  with  it :  it  is  this  alone  raifes  the  rent,  and  makes  the  pofTeffor 
richer :  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  increafing  our  wealth,  and  drawing  more 
money  into  England,  which  the  falling  of  intereft,  and  thereby  (if  it  could  ef¬ 
fect  it)  railing  the  purchafe  of  land,  is  fo  far  from  doing,  that  it  does  vifibly 
and  diredtly  one  way  hinder  our  increafe  of  wealth,  that  is,  by  hindring  fo¬ 
reigners 
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reigners  to  come  here,  and  buy  land,  and  fettle  amongft  us.  Whereby  wo 
have  this  double  lofs ;  Firft,  we  lofe  their  perfons,  increafe  of  people  being  the 
increafe  both  of  ftrength  and  riches.  Secondly,  we  lofe  fo  much  money.  For, 
tho’  whatever  an  Englilhman  gives  to  another  for  land,  though  raifed  to  forty 
years  purchafe,  be  not  one  farthing  advantage  to  the  kingdom ;  yet  whatever  a 
foreigner,  who  purchafes  land  here,  gives  for  it,  is  fo  much  every  farthing  clear 
gain  to  the  nation:  For  that  money  comes  clear  in,  without  carrying  out  any 
thing  for  it,  and  is  every  farthing  of  it  as  perfed:  gain  to  the  nation,  as  if  it 
dropp’d  down  from  the  clouds. 

But  farther,  if  confideration  be  to  be  had  only  of  fellers  of  land,  the  lower¬ 
ing  of  intereft  to  four  per  cent,  will  not  be  in  their  favour,  unlefs  by  it  you  can 
raife  land  to  thirty  years  purchafe,  which  is  not  at  all  likely :  and  I  think  no  bo¬ 
dy,  by  falling  of  intereft  to  four  per  cent,  hopes  to  get  chapmen  for  their  land 
at  that  rate.  Whatfoever  they  have  lefs,  if  law  can  regulate  intereft,  they  lofe 
of  their  value  of  land,  money  being  thus  abafed.  So  that  the  landed-man  will 
fcarce  find  his  account  neither,  by  this  law,  when  it  comes  to  trial.  And  at  laft, 
I  imagine,  this  will  be  the  refult  of  all  fuch  attempts,  that  experience  will  fhew 
that  the  price  of  things  will  not  be  regulated  by  laws,  though  the  endeavours 
after  it  will  be  fure  to  prejudice  and  inconvenience  trade,  and  put  your  affairs 
out  of  order. 

If  this  be  fo,  that  intereft  cannot  be  regulated  by  law,  or  that  if  it  could, 
yet  the  reducing  of  it  to  four  per  cent,  would  do  more  harm  than  good :  what 
then  fhould  there  (will  you  fay)  be  no  law  at  all  to  regulate  intereft  ?  I  fay  not  fo. 

For, 

1.  It  is  neceffary  that  there  fhould  be  a  ftated  rate  of  intereft,  and  in  debts 
and  forbearances,  where  contradt  has  not  fettled  it  between  the  parties,  the  law 
might  give  a  rule,  and  courts  of  judicature  might  know  what  damages  to  allow. 
This  may,  and  therefore  fhould,  be  regulated. 

2.  That  in  the  prefent  current  of  running  cafh,  which  now  takes  its  courfe 
almoft  all  to  London,  and  is  ingrofled  by  a  very  few  hands  in  comparifon, 
young  men,  and  thofe  in  want,  might  not  too  eafily  be  expofed  to  extortion 
and  oppreflion ;  and  the  dextrous  and  combining  money  jobbers  not  have  too 
great  and  unbounded  a  power,  to  prey  upon  the  ignorance,  or  neceffity  of  bor¬ 
rowers.  There  would  not  be  much  danger  of  this,  if  money  were  more  equal¬ 
ly  diftributed  into  the  feveral  quarters  of  England,  and  into  a  greater  number 
of  hands,  according  to  the  Exigencies  of  trade. 

If  money  were  to  be  hired,  as  land  is;  or  to  be  had  as  corn,  or  wool,  from 
the  owner  himfelf,  and  known,  good  fecurity  be  given  for  it,  it  might  then  pro¬ 
bably  be  had  at  the  market  (which  is  the  true)  rate,  and  that  rate  of  intereft 
would  be  a  conftant  gauge  of  your  trade  and  wealth.  But,  when  a  kind  of 
monopoly,  by  confent,  has  put  this  general  commodity  into  a  few  hands,  it 
may  need  regulation,  though  what  the  ftated  rate  of  intereft  fhould  be,  in  the 
conftant  change  of  affairs,  and  flux  of  money,  is  hard  to  determine.  Poflibly 
it  may  be  allowed,  as  a  reafonable  propofal,  that  it  fhould  be  within  fuch  bounds, 
as  fhould  not,  on  the  one  fide,  quite  eat  up  the  merchant’s  and  tradefmen’s  pro¬ 
fit,  and  difcourage  their  induftry ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  fo  low,  as  fhould 
hinder  men  from  rifquing  their  money  in  other  men’s  hands,  and  fo  rather  chufe 
to  keep  it  out  of  trade,  than  venture  it  upon  fo  fmall  profit.  When  it  is  too 
high,  it  fo  hinders  the  merchant’s  gain,  that  he  will  not  borrow ;  when  too 
low,  it  fo  hinders  the  monied  man’s  profit,  that  he  will  not  lend ;  and  both 
thefe  ways  it  is  an  hindrance  to  trade. 

But  this  being,  perhaps,  too  general  and  loofe  a  rule,  let  me  add,  that  if 
one  would  confider  money  and  land  alone,  in  relation  one  to  another,  perhaps 
it  is  now  at  fix  per  cent,  in  as  good  a  proportion  as  is  poffible,  fix  per  cent,  be¬ 
ing  a  little  higher  than  land  at  twenty  years  purchafe,  which  is  the  rate  pretty 
near,  that  land  has  generally  carried  in  England,  it  never  being  much  over,  nor 
under.  For  fuppofing  iool.  in  money,  and  land  of  5I.  per  ann.  be  of  equal 
value,  which  is  land  at  twenty  years  purchafe ;  ’tis  neceffary  for  the  making  their 
Vol.  II.  I  value 
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value  truly  equal,  that  they  fhould  produce  an  equal  income,  which  the  ioo  L 
at  5I.  per  cent,  intereft  is  not  likely  to  do. 

1.  Because  of  the  many,  and  fometimes  long  intervals  of  barrennefs, 
which  happen  to  money,  more  than  land.  Money  at  ufe,  when  return'd  into 
the  hands  of  the  owner,  ufually  lies  dead  there,  till  he  gets  a  new  tenant  for  it, 
and  can  put  it  out  again ;  and  all  this  time  it  produces  nothing.  But  this  hap¬ 
pens  not  to  land,  the  growing  product  whereof  turns  to  account  to  the  owner, 
even  when  it  is  in  his  hands,  or  is  allowed  for  by  the  tenant,  antecedently  to 
his  entring  upon  the  farm.  For  though  a  man,  that  borrows  money  at  Mid- 
fummer,  never  begins  to  pay  his  intereft  from  our  Lady-day,  or  one  moment 
backwards ;  yet  he,  who  rents  a  farm  at  Midfummer,  may  have  as  much  rea- 
fon  to  begin  his  rent  from  our  Lady-day,  as  if  he  had  then  entred  upon  it. 

2.  Besides  the  dead  intervals  of  ceafing  profit,  which  happen  to  money 
more  than  lfend,  there  is  another  reafon  why  the  profit  and  income  of  money 
let  out,  fhould  be  a  little  higher  than  that  of  land ;  and  that  is,  becaufe  money 
out  at  intereft  runs  a  greater  rifque,  than  land  does.  The  borrower  may  break, 
and  run  away  with  the  money,  and  then  not  only  the  intereft  due,  but  all  the 
future  profit,  with  the  principal,  is  lofb  for  ever.  But  in  land  a  man  can  lofe 
but  the  rent  due,  for  which  ufually  too  the  ftock  upon  the  land  is  fufficient  fe- 
curity :  and,  if  a  tenant  run  away  in  arrear  of  fome  rent,  the  land  remains ;  that 
cannot  be  carried  away,  or  loft.  Should  a  man  purchafe  good  land  in  Middle- 
fex  of  5I.  perann.  at  twenty  years  purchafe,  and  other  land  in  Rumney-marfh, 
or  elfewhete  of  the  fame  yearly  value,  but  fo  fituated,  that  it  were  in  danger 
to  be  fwrallowed  of  the  fea,  and  be  utterly  loft,  it  would  not  be  unreafonable, 
that  he  fhould  expeft  to  have  it  under  twenty  years  purchafe ;  fuppofe  fixteen 
and  an  half :  this  is  to  bring  it  to  juft  the  cafe  of  land  at  twenty  years  purchafe  $ 
and  money  at  fix  per  cent,  where  the  uncertainty  of  fecuring  one’s  money  may 
well  be  allowed  that  advantage  of  greater  profit}  and  therefore,  perhaps,  the 
legal  intereft  now  in  England  at  fix  per  cent,  is  as  reafonable  and  convenient  a 
rate  as  can  well  be  fet  by  a  ftanding  rule,  efpecially  if  we  confider  that  the 
law  requires  not  a  man  to  pay  fix  per  cent,  but  ties  up  the  lender  from  taking 
more.  So  that  if  ever  it  falls  of  itfelf,  the  monied-man  is  fure  to  find  it,  and 
his  intereft  will  be  brought  down  to  it. 

H  1  g  h  intereft  is  thought  by  fome  a  prejudice  to  trade :  but  if  we  look  back, 
we  fhall  find,  that  England  never  throve  lo  well,  nor  was  there  ever  brought 
into  England  fo  great  an  increafe  of  wealth  fince,  as  in  queen  Elizabeth’s  and 
king  James  I.  and  king  Charles  I.  time,  when  money  was  at  ten  and  eight  per 
cent.  I  will  not  fay  high  intereft  was  the  caufe  of  it.  For  I  rather  think  that  our 
thriving  trade  was  the  caufe  of  high  intereft,  every  one  craving  money  to  em¬ 
ploy  in  a  profitable  commerce.  But  this,  I  think,  I  may  reafonably  infer  from 
it.  That  lowering  of  intereft  is  not  a  fure  way  to  improve  either  our  trade,  or 
wealth. 

T  o  this  I  hear  fome  fay,  That  the  Dutch,  fkilful  in  all  arts  of  promoting 
trade,  to  out-do  us  in  this,  as  well  as  all  other  advancements  of  it,  have  ob- 
ferved  this  rule,  viz.  That  when  we  fell  intereft  in  England  from  ten  to  eight, 
they  prefently  funk  intereft  in  Holland  to  four  per  cent.  And  again,  when  we 
lower’d  it  to  fix,  they  fell  it  to  three  per  cent,  thereby  to  keep  the  advantage, 
which  the  lownefs  of  intereft  gives  to  trade.  From  whence  thefe  men  readi¬ 
ly  conclude,  That  the  falling  of  intereft  will  advance  trade  in  England.  To 
which  I  anfwer, 

1.  That  this  looks  like  an  argument  rather  made  for  the  prefent  occafion, 
to  miflead  thofe  who  are  credulous  enough  to  fwallow  it,  than  arifing  from  true 
reafon,  and  matter  of  fadt.  For,  if  lowering  of  intereft  were  fo  advantageous 
to  trade,  why  did  the  Dutch  fo  conftantly  take  their  meafures  only  by  us,  and 
not  as  well  by  fome  other  of  their  neighbours,  with  whom  they  have  as  great, 
or  greater  commerce  than  with  us?  This  is  enough,  at  firft  light,  to  make 
one  fufpedt  this  to  be  duft,  only  raifed  to  throw'  in  people’s  eyes,  and  a  fug- 
geftion  made  to  ferve  a  purpofe.  F or, 
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2.  It  will  not  be  found  true,  That,  when  we  abated  intereft  here  in  Eng¬ 
land  to  eight,  the  Dutch  funk  it  in  Holland  to  four  per  cent,  by  law ;  or  that 
there  was  any  law  made  in  Holland  to  limit  the  rate  of  intereft  to  three  per 
cent,  when  we  reduced  it  in  England  to  fix.  It  is  true,  John  de  Witt,  when 
he  managed  the  affairs  of  Holland,  fetting  himfelf  to  leflen  the  publick  debts, 
and  having  actually  paid  fome,  and  getting  money  in  a  readinefs  to  pay  others, 
fent  notice  to  all  the  creditors,  That  thofe,  who  would  not  take  four  per  cent, 
fhould  come  and  receive  their  money.  The  creditors  finding  him  in  carneft, 
and  knowing  not  how  otherwife  to  employ  their  money,  accepted  his  terms, 
and  changed  their  obligations  into  four  per  cent,  whereas  before  they  were  at 
five,  and  fo  (the  great  loans  of  the  country  being  to  the  ftate)  it  might  be  faid 
in  this  fenfe.  That  the  rate  of  intereft  was  reduced  lower  at  that  time:  but 
that  it  was  done  by  a  law,  forbidding  to  take  higher  intereft  than  four  per  cent, 
that  I  deny,  and  require  any  one  to  fhew.  Indeed,  upon  good  fecurity,  one 
might  lately  have  borrowed  money  in  Holland  at  three,  and  three  and  an  half 
per  cent,  but  not  by  virtue  of  any  law,  but  the  natural  rate  of  intereft.  And  I 
appeal  to  the  men,  learned  in  the  law  of  Holland,  whether  laft  year  (and  I  doubt 
not  but  it  is  fo  ftill)  a  man  might  not  lawfully  lend  his  money  for  what  intereft 
he  could  get,  and  whether  in  the  courts  he  fhould  not  recover  the  intereft  he 
contracted  for,  if  it  were  ten  per  cent.  So  that,  if  money  be  to  be  borrowed 
by  honeft  and  refponfible  men,  at  three,  or  three  or  an  half  per  cent,  it  is  not 
by  the  force  of  ftatutes  and  edicts,  but  by  the  natural  courfe  of  things ;  which 
will  always  bring  intereft  upon  good  fecurity  low,  where  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  money  to  be  lent,  and  little  good  fecurity,  in  proportion,  to  be  had.  FIol- 
land  is  a  country,  where  the  land  makes  a  very  little  part  of  the  ftock  of  the 
country.  Trade  is  their  great  fund;  and  their  eftates  lie  generally  in  money: 
fo  that  all,  who  are  not  traders,  generally  fpeaking  are  lenders :  of  which  there 
are  fo  many,  whole  income  depends  upon  intereft,  that  if  the  States  were  not 
mightily  in  debt,  but  paid  every  one  their  principal,  inftead  of  the  four  per 
cent,  ufe,  which  they  give,  there  would  be  fo  much  more  money  than  could  be 
ufed,  or  would  be  ventured  in  trade,  that  money  there  would  be  at  two  per 
cent,  or  under,  unlefs  they  found  a  way  to  put  it  out  in  foreign  countries. 

Interest,  I  grant  thefe  men,  is  low  in  Holland:  but  it  is  fo,  not  as  an 
effeCt  of  law,  or  the  politick  contrivance  of  the  government,  to  promote  trade; 
but  as  the  confequence  of  great  plenty  of  ready  money,  when  their  intereft  firft: 
fell.  I  fay,  when  it  firft  fell :  for  being  once  brought  low,  and  the  publick  ha¬ 
ving  borrowed  a  great  part  of  private  men’s  money,  and  continuing  in  debt,  it 
mufl:  continue  fo,  though  the  plenty  of  money,  which  firft  brought  intereft: 
low,  were  very  much  decay’d,  and  a  great  part  of  their  wealth  were  really 
gone.  For  the  debt  of  the  ftate  affording  to  the  creditors  a  conftant  yearly  in¬ 
come,  that  is  look’d  on  as  a  fafe  revenue,  and  accounted  as  valuable  as  if  it  were 
in  land  ;  and  accordingly  they  buy  it  one  of  another ;  and  whether  there  be  any 
money  in  the  publick  coffers  or  no,  he,  who  has  to  the  value  of  ten  thoufand 
pounds  owing  him  from  the  States,  may  fell  it  every  day  in  the  week,  and  have 
ready  money  for  it :  this  credit  is  fo  great  an  advantage  to  private  men,  who 
know  not  elfe  what  to  do  with  their  ftocks,  that,  were  the  States  now  in  a 
condition  to  begin  to  pay  their  debts,  the  creditors,  rather  than  take  their  mo¬ 
ney  out,  to  lie  dead  by  them,  would  let  it  ftay  in,  at  lower  intereft,  as  they  did 
fome  years  fince,  when  they  were  call’d  on  to  come  and  receive  their  money. 
This  is  the  ftate  of  intereft  in  Holland :  their  plenty  of  money,  and  paying 
their  publick  debts,  fome  time  fince  lowered  their  intereft.  But  it  was  not 
done  by  the  command  and  limitation  of  a  law,  nor  in  confequence  of  our  re¬ 
ducing  it  here  by  law  to  fix  per  cent.  For  I  deny,  that  there  is  any  law  there 
yet,  to  forbid  lending  of  money  for  above  three,  or  fix,  or  ten  per  cent.  What¬ 
ever  fome  here  fuggeft,  every  one  there  may  hire  out  his  money,  as  freely  as  he 
does  any  thing  elfe,  for  what  rate  he  can  get ;  and  the  bargain  being  made,  the 
law  will  enforce  the  borrower  to  pay  it. 
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I  grant  low  intereft,  where  all  men  confent  to  it,  is  an  advantage  to  trade, 
if  merchants  will  regulate  their  gains  accordingly,  and  men  be  perfuaded  to  lend 
to  them  :  but  can  it  be  expected,  when  the  publick  gives  feven  or  eight,  or  ten 
per  cent,  that  private  men,  whofe  fecurity  is  certainly  no  better,  fhall  have  for 
four  ?  And  can  there  be  any  thing  ftranger,  than  that  the  fame  men,  who  look 
on,  and  therefore  allow  high  ufe  as  an  encouragement  to  lending  to  the  Che¬ 
quer,  fhould  think  low  ufe  fhould  bring  money  into  trade  ?  The  States  of  Hol¬ 
land,  fome  few  years  fince,  paid  but  four  per  cent,  for  the  money  they  owed : 
if  you  propofe  them  for  an  example,  and  intereft  be  to  be  regulated  by  a  law, 
try  whether  you  can  do  fo  here,  and  bring  men  to  lend  it  to  the  publick  at  that 
rate.  This  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  kingdom,  and  abate  a  great  part  of  our 
publick  charge.  If  you  cannot  do  that,  confefs,  that  ’tis  not  the  law  in  Hol¬ 
land  has  brought  the  intereft  there  fo  low,  but  fomething  elfe,  and  that  which 
will  make  the  States,  or  any  body  elfe,  pay  dearer  now,  if  either  their  credit 
be  lefs,  or  money  there  fcarcer. 

A  n  infalllible  fign  of  your  decay  of  wealth  is  the  falling  of  rents,  and  the 
failing  of  them  would  be  worth  the  nation’s  care :  for  in  that,  and  not  in  the 
falling  of  intereft,  lies  the  true  advantage  of  the  landed-man,  and  with  him  of 
the  publick.  It  may  be  therefore,  not  befides  our  prefent  bufinefs,  to  enquire 
into  the  caufe  of  the  falling  of  rents  in  England. 

1.  Either  the  land  is  grown  barrener,  and  fo  the  product:  is  lefs,  and 
confequently  the  money  to  be  received  for  that  product  is  lefs.  For  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  he  whole  land  was  wont  to  produce  ioo  bulhels  of  wheat,  communi- 
bus  annis,  if  by  long  tillage  and  hulbandry  it  will  now  produce  but  50  bulhels, 
the  rent  will  be  abated  half.  But  this  cannot  be  fuppos’d  general. 

2.  Or  the  rent  of  that  land,  is  lefien’d.  1.  Becaufe  the  ufe  of  the  commo¬ 
dity  ceafes:  as  the  rents  muft  fall  in  Virginia,  were  taking  of  tobacco  forbid  in 
England.  2.  Or  becaufe  fomething  elfe  fupplies  the  room  of  that  product : 
as  the  rate  of  coppice  lands  will  fall  upon  the  difcovery  of  coal  mines.  3.  Or, 
becaufe  the  markets  are  fupplied  with  the  fame  commodity  cheaper  from  ano¬ 
ther  place :  as  the  breeding  countries  of  England  muft  needs  fall  their  rents, 
by  the  importation  of  irifh  cattle.  4.  Or,  becaufe  a  tax  laid  on  your  native 
commodities,  makes  what  the  farmer  fells  cheaper ;  and  labour,  and  what  he 
buys,  dearer. 

3.  Or,  the  money  in  the  country  is  lefs.  For  the  exigencies  and  ufes  of 
money  not  lefiening  with  its  quantity,  and  it  being  in  the  fame  proportion  to 
be  employ’d  and  diftributed  ftill,  in  all  the  parts  of  its  circulation,  fo  much  as 
its  quantity  is  leflen’d,  fo  much  muft  the  fhare  of  every  one  that  has  a  right  to 
this  money  be  the  lefs ;  whether  he  be  landholder,  for  his  goods ;  or  labourer, 
for  his  hire ;  or  merchant,  for  his  brokage.  Though  the  landholder  ufually 
finds  it  firft.  Becaufe  money  failing,  and  falling  fhort,  people  have  not  fo 
much  money  as  formerly  to  lay  out,  and  fo  lefs  money  is  brought  to  market, 
by  which  the  price  of  things  muft  neceftarily  fall.  The  labourer  feels  it  next. 
For,  when  the  landholder’s  rent  falls,  he  muft  either  bate  the  labourer’s  wages, 
or  not  employ,  or  not  pay  him  ;  which  either  way  makes  him  feel  the  want  of 
money.  The  merchant  feels  it  laft.  For  though  he  fell  lefs,  and  at  a  lower 
rate,  he  buys  alfo  our  native  commodities,  which  he  exports  at  a  lower  rate  too: 
and  will  be  fure  to  leave  our  native  commodities  unbought,  upon  the  hands  of 
the  farmer,  or  manufacturer,  rather  than  export  them  to  a  market,  which 
will  not  afford  him  returns  with  profit. 

If  one  third  of  the  money  employed  in  trade,  were  lock’d  up,  or  gone  out 
of  England,  muft  not  the  landholders  neceftarily  receive  one  third  lefs  for  their 
goods,  and  confequently  rents  fall ;  a  lefs  quantity  of  money  by  one  third  being 
to  be  diftributed  amcngft  an  equal  number  of  receivers?  Indeed,  people  not 
perceiving  the  money  to  be  gone,  are  apt  to  be  jealous  one  of  another ;  and  each 
fufpe&ing  another’s  inequality  of  gain  to  rob  him  of  his  fhare,  every  one  will 
be  employing  his  fkill,  and  power,  thebefthecan,  to  retrieve  it  again,  and  to 
bring  money  into  his  pocket,  in  the  fame  plenty  as  formerly.  But  this  is  but 
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fcrambling  amongft  ourfelves,  and  helps  no  more  againft  our  want,  than  the 
pulling  off  a  fhort  coverlet  will,  amongft  children,  that  lie  together,  preferve 
them  all  lrom  the  cold.  Some  will  ftarve,  unlefs  the  father  of  the  family  pro¬ 
vide  better,  and  enlarge  the  fcanty  covering.  This  pulling  and  conteft  is  ufu- 
ally  between  the  landed-man  and  the  merchant.  For  the  labourer’s  fhare,  be¬ 
ing  feldom  more  than  a  bare  fubliftance,  never  allows  that  body  of  men,  time, 
or  opportunity  to  raife  their  thoughts  above  that,  or  ftruggle  with  the  richer  for 
theirs,  (as  one  common  intereft)  unlefs  when  fome  common  and  great  diftrefs, 
uniting  them  in  one  univerfal  ferment,  makes  them  forget  refpedl,  and  em¬ 
boldens  them  to  carve  to  their  wants  with  armed  force :  and  then  fometimes 
they  break  in  upon  the  rich,  and  fweep  all  like  a  deluge.  But  this  rarely  hap¬ 
pens  but  in  the  male-adminiftration  of  neglected,  or  mifmanag’d  government. 

The  ufual  ftruggle  and  conteft,  as  I  faid  before,  in  the  decays  of  wealth 
and  riches,  is  between  the  landed-man  and  the  merchant,  with  whom  I  mav 
here  join  the  monied-man.  The  landed-man  finds  himfelf  aggrieved,  by  the 
falling  of  his  rents,  and  the  ftreightning  of  his  fortune ;  whilft  the  monied- 
man  keeps  up  his  gain,  and  the  merchant  thrives  and  grows  rich  by  trade. 
Thefe,  he  thinks,  fteal  his  income  into  their  pockets,  build  their  fortunes  upon  his 
ruin,  and  ingrofs  more  of  the  riches  of  the  nation  than  comes  to  their  fhare.  He, 
therefore,  endeavours,  by  laws,  to  keep  up  the  value  of  lands,  which  he  fufpedts 
leffened  by  the  other’s  excefs  of  profit :  but  all  in  vain.  The  caule  is  mifta- 
ken,  and  the  remedy  too.  ’Tis  not  the  merchant’s  nor  monied-man’s  gains 
that  makes  land  fall :  but  the  want  of  money  and  leffening  of  our  treafure 
wafted  by  extravagant  expences,  and  a  mifmanag’d  trade,  which  the  land  al¬ 
ways  firft  feels.  If  the  landed-gentleman  will  have,  and  by  his  example  make 
it  fafhionable  to  have,  more  claret,  fpice,  filk,  and  other  foreign,  confumable 
wares,  than  our  exportation  of  commodities  does  exchange  for ;  money  muft 
unavoidably  follow  to  balance  the  account,  and  pay  the  debt.  And  therefore, 
I  fear  that  another  propofal  I  hear  talked  of,  to  hinder  the  exportation  of  mo¬ 
ney  and  bullion,  will  fhew  more  our  need  of  care  to  keep  our  money  from  go¬ 
ing  from  us,  than  a  way  and  method  how  to  preferve  it  here. 

’Tis  death  in  Spain  to  export  money:  and  yet  they,  who  furnifh  all  the 
world  with  gold  and  filver,  have  leaft  of  it  amongft  themfelves.  Trade  fetches 
it  away  from  that  lazy  and  indigent  people,  notwithftanding  all  their  artificial 
and  forced  contrivances  to  keep  it  there.  It  follows  trade,  againft  the  rigor  of 
their  laws ;  and  their  want  of  foreign  commodities  makes  it  openly  be  carried 
out  at  noon-day.  "Nature  has  beftowed  mines  on  feveral  parts  of  the  world : 
but  their  riches  are  only  for  the  induftrious  and  frugal.  Whomever  elfe  they 
vifit,  ’tis  with  the  diligent  and  fober  only  they  ftay.  And  if  the  virtue  and  pro¬ 
vident  way  of  living  of  our  anceftors  (content  with  our  native  conveniencies 
of  life,  without  the  coftly  itch  after  the  materials  of  pride  and  luxury  from 
abroad)  were  brought  in  fafhion  and  countenance  again  amongft  us  j  this  alone 
would  do  more  to  keep  and  increafe  our  wealth,  and  enrich  our  land,  than  all 
our  paper  helps,  about  intereft,  money,  bullion,  &c.  which  however  eagerly 
we  may  catch  at,  will  not,  I  fear,  without  better  hufbandry,  keep  us  from 
finking,  whatever  contrivances  we  may  have  recourfe  to.  ’Tis  with  a  kingdom, 
as  with  a  family.  Spending  lefs  than  our  own  commodities  will  pay  for,  is  the 
fure  and  only  way  for  the  nation  to  grow  rich.  And,  when  that  begins  once 
ferioufly  to  be  confider’d,  and  our  faces  and  fteps  are  in  earneft  turn’d  that  way, 
we  may  hope  to  have  our  rents  rife,  and  the  publick  flock  thrive  again.  ’Till 
then,  we  in  vain,  I  fear,  endeavour  with  noife,  and  weapons  of  law,  to  drive 
the  wolf  from  our  own,  to  one  another’s  doors :  the  breed  ought  to  be  extirpa¬ 
ted  out  of  the  ifland.  For  want,  brought  in  by  ill  management,  and  nurfed 
up  by  expenfive  vanity,  will  make  the  nation  poor,  and  fpare  no  body. 

If  three  millions  were  neceffary  for  the  carrying  on  the  trade  of  England, 
whereof  one  million  were  for  the  landholder,  to  maintain  him ;  another  were 
for  the  payment  of  the  labourer  and  handicraftfman ;  and  the  third  were  the 
fhare  of  the  brokers,  coming  to  them  for  their  care  and  pains  in  diftributing ;  if 
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one  million  of  this  money  were  gone  out  of  the  kingdom,  muft  not  there  be 
one  third  lefs  to  be  (hared  amongll  them  for  the  product  of  their  land,  their 
labour  and  their  diftribution  ?  I  do  not  fay  they  will  feel  it  at  the  fame  time. 
But  the  landholder  having  nothing,  but  what  the  product  of  his  land  will  yield ; 
and  the  buyer,  according  to  the  plenty,  or  fcarcity  of  money  he  has,  always 
fetting  the  price  upon  what  is  offered  to  fale ;  the  landholder  muft  be  content 
to  take  the  market-rate,  for  what  he  brings  thither ;  which  always  following 
the  fcarcity,  or  plenty  of  money ;  if  any  part  of  our  money  be  gone,  he  is 
fure  firft  to  find  it  in  the  price  of  his  commodities.  For  the  broker  and  mer¬ 
chant,  though  he  fell  cheaper,  yet  he  buys  cheaper  too :  and  he  will  be  fure  to 
get  by  his  returns,  or  let  alone  a  commodity,  which  will  not  produce  him  gain: 
and  whatfoever  is  fo  alone,  and  left  upon  hands,  always  turns  to  the  landholder’s 
lofs. 

Supposing  that  of  our  woollen  manufacture,  foreign  markets  took  off  one 
half,  and  the  other  half  were  confumed  amongft  ourfelves :  if  a  fenfible  part 
(as  one  third)  of  our  coin  were  gone,  and  fo  men  had  equally  one  third  lefs 
money  than  they  had,  (for,  ’tis  certain,  it  muft  be  tantamount,  and  what  I 
’(cape  of  one  third  lefs,  another  muft  make  up)  it  would  follow,  that  they 
Would  have  lefs  to  lay  out  in  cloaths,  as  well  as  other  things,  and  fo  would  wear 
them  longer,  or  pay  lefs  for  them.  If  a  clothier  finds  a  want  of  vent,  he  muft 
either  fell  cheaper,  or  not  at  all ;  if  he  fell  cheaper,  he  muft  alfo  pay  lefs,  both 
for  wool  and  labour  ;  and  if  the  labourer  hath  lefs  wages,  he  muft  alfo  pay  lefs 
for  corn,  butter,  cheefe,  flefh,  or  elie  forbear  fome  of  thefe  quite.  In  all  which 
cafes,  the  price  of  wool,  corn,  flefh,  and  the  other  products  of  land  are  brought 
down,  and  the  land  bears  the  greateft  part  of  the  lofs.  For  where-ever  the 
confumption,  or  vent  of  any  commodity  is  ftopt,  there  the  flop  continues  on, 
till  it  comes  to  the  landholder.  And,  where-ever  the  price  of  any  commodity 
begins  to  fall,  how  many  hands  foever  there  be  between  that  and  the  land¬ 
holder,  they  all  take  reprifals  one  upon  another,  till  at  laft  it  comes  to  the  land¬ 
holder  ;  and  there  the  abatement  of  price,  of  any  of  his  commodities,  leffens 
his  income,  and  is  a  clear  lofs.  The  owner  of  land,  which  produces  the  com¬ 
modity,  and  the  laft  buyer  who  con  fumes  it,  are  the  two  extremes  in  com¬ 
merce.  And  though  the  falling  of  any  fort  of  commodity  in  the  landholder’s 
hand  does  not  prove  fo  to  the  laft  confumer,  the  arts  of  intervening  brokers 
and  ingroffers  keeping  up  the  price  to  their  own  advantage,  yet,  whenever 
want  of  money,  or  want  of  delire  in  the  confumer,  make  the  price  low,  that 
immediately  reaches  the  flrft  producer :  no  body  between  having  any  intereft 
to  keep  it  up. 

Now,  as  to  the  two  firft  caufes  of  falling  of  rents,  falling  of  intereft  has 
no  influence  at  all.  In  the  latter  it  has  a  great  part,  becaufe  it  makes  the  mo¬ 
ney  of  England  lefs,  by  making  both  Englifhmen  and  foreigners  withdraw, 
or  with-hold  their  money.  For  that,  which  is  not  let  loofe  into  trade,  is  all 
one  whilft  hoarded  up,  as  if  it  were  not  in  being. 

I  h  ave  heard  it  brought  for  a  reafon,  why  intereft  (hould  be  reduced  to  four 
per  cent.  “  That  thereby  the  landholder,  who  bears  the  burthen  of  the  publick 
tc  charge,  may  be  in  fome  degree  eafed  by  falling  of  intereft.” 

This  argument  will  be  put  right,  if  you  fay  it  will  eafe  the  borrower,  and 
lay  the  lofs  on  the  lender :  But  it  concerns  not  the  land  in  general,  unlefs  you 
will  fuppofe  all  landholders  in  debt.  But  I  hope  we  may  yet  think  that  men 
in  England,  who  have  land,  have  money  too  ;  and  that  landed  men,  as  well  as 
others,  by  their  providence  and  good  husbandry,  accommodating  their  expences 
to  their  income,  keep  themfelves  from  going  backwards  in  the  world. 

T h  at  which  is  urged,  as  moft  deferving  confideration  and  remedy  in  the 
cafe,  is,  “  That  it  is  hard  and  unreafonable,  that  one,  who  has  mortgaged  half 
cc  his  land,  (hould  yet  pay  taxes  for  the  whole,  whilft  the  mortgagee  goes  away 
“  with  the  clear  profit  of  an  high  intereft.”  To  this  I  anfwer  : 

i.  That,  if  any  man  has  run  himfelf  in  debt  for  the  fervice  of  his  country, 
Yis  fit  the  publick  (hould  rcimburfe  him,  and  fet  him  free.  This  is  a  care  that 
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becomes  the  publick  juftice,  That  men,  if  they  receive  no  rewards,  fhould  at 
leaft  be  kept  from  filtering,  in  having  ferved  their  country.  But  I  do  not  re¬ 
member  the  polity  of  any  nation,  who  altered  their  constitution  in  favour  of 
thofe,  whofe  mifmanagement  had  brought  them  behind-handj  poffibly,  as  think¬ 
ing  the  publick  little  beholden  to  thofe,  who  had  milemployed  the  hock  of  their 
country  in  the  excefs  of  their  private  expences,  and,  by  their  example,  fpread 
a  fafhion,  that  carries  ruin  with  it.  Men’s  paying  taxes  of  mortgaged  lands, 
is  a  punifhment  for  ill  hulbandry,  which  ought  to  be  difcouraged :  but  it  con¬ 
cerns  very  little  the  frugal  and  the  thrifty. 

2.  Another  thing  to  be  faid  in  reply  to  this,  is,  That  it  is  with  gentlemen 
in  the  country,  as  with  tradefmen  in  the  city.  If  they  will  own  titles  to  greater 
eftates  than  really  they  have,  it  is  their  own  faults,  and  there  is  no  way  left  to 
help  them  from  paying  for  them.  The  remedy  is  in  their  own  hands,  to  dil- 
charge  themfelves  when  they  pleafe.  And,  when  they  have  once  fold  their  land, 
and  paid  their  debts,  they  will  no  longer  pay  taxes  for  what  they  own,  without 
being  really  theirs.  There  is  another  way  alfo,  whereby  they  may  be  relieved, 
as  well  as  a  great  many  other  inconveniencies  remedied ;  and  that  is  by  a  re- 
giftry  :  for  if  mortgages  were  regiftred,  land-taxes  might  reach  them,  and  or¬ 
der  the  lender  to  pay  his  proportion. 

I  h  ave  met  with  patrons  of  four  per  cent,  who  (amongft  many  other  fine 
things  they  tell  ns  of)  affirm,  “  That  if  intereft  were  reduc’d  to  four  per  cent. 
“  then  fome  men  would  borrow  money  at  this  low  rate,  and  pay  their  debts ; 
“  others  would  borrow  more  than  they  now  do,  and  improve  their  land  ;  others 
“  would  borrow  more,  and  employ  it  in  trade  and  manufacture.”  Gilded 
words  indeed,  were  there  any  thing  fubftantial  in  them !  Thefe  men  talk,  as  if 
they  meant  to  (hew  us,  not  only  the  wifdom,  but  riches  of  Solomon,  and 
would  make  gold  and  filver  as  common  as  the  ftones  in  the  ftreet :  but  at  laft, 
I  fear,  ’twill  be  but  wit  without  money,  and  I  with  it  amount  to  that.  ’Tis 
without  queftion,  that  could  the  countryman  and  the  tradefman  take  up  mo¬ 
ney  cheaper  than  now  they  do,  every  man  would  be  forward  to  borrow,  and 
defire  that  he  might  have  other  men’s  money  to  employ  to  his  advantage.  I 
confefs,  thofe  who  contend  for  four  per  cent,  have  found  out  a  way  to  fet  men’s 
mouths  a  watering  for  money  at  that  rate,  and  to  increafe  the  number  of  the 
borrowers  in  England  j  if  any  body  can  imagine  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 
increale  them.  But  to  anfwer  all  their  fine  projects,  I  have  but  this  one  fhort 
queftion  to  alk  them :  Will  four  per  cent,  increafe  the  number  of  lenders  ?  If  it 
will  not,  as  any  man  at  the  very  firft  hearing  will  fhrewdly  fufpeCt  it  will  not, 
then  all  the  plenty  of  money,  thefe  conjurers  bellow  upon  us,  for  improvement 
of  land,  paying  of  debts,  and  advancement  of  trade,  is  but  like  the  gold  and 
filver,  which  old  women  believe  other  conjurers  beftow  fometimes,  by  whole 
lapfuls,  on  poor  credulous  girls,  which,  when  they  bring  to  the  light,  is  found 
to  be  nothing  but  wither’d  leaves ;  and  the  pofleflors  of  it  are  ftill  as  much  in 
want  of  money  as  ever. 

Indeed,  I  grant  it  would  be  well  for  England,  and  I  with  it  were  fo,  that 
the  plenty  of  money  were  fo  great  amongft  us,  that  every  man  could  borrow,  as 
much  as  he  could  ufe  in  trade,  for  four  per  cent,  nay,  that  men  could  borrow 
as  much  as  they  could  employ  for  fix  per  cent.  But  even  at  that  rate,  the  bor¬ 
rowers  already  are  far  more  than  the  lenders.  Why  elfe  doth  the  merchant, 
upon  occafion,  pay  fix  per  cent,  and  often  above  that  rate  for  brokage  ?  And 
why  doth  the  country  gentleman  of  ioool,  per  ann.  find  it  fo  difficult,  with  all 
the  fecurity  he  can  bring,  to  take  up  ioool.  All  which  proceeds  from  the 
fcarcity  of  money,  and  bad  fecurity ;  two  caufes  which  will  not  be  lefs  power¬ 
ful,  to  hinder  borrowing,  after  the  lowering  of  intereft ;  and  I  do  not  fee  how 
any  one  can  imagine  that  reducing  ufe  to  four  per  cent,  fhould  abate  their  force, 
or  how  leflening  the  reward  of  the  lender,  without  diminifhing  his  rifque,  fhould 
make  him  more  forward  and  ready  to  lend.  So  that  thefe  men,  whilft  they 
talk,  that  at  four  per  cent,  men  would  take  up  and  employ  more  money  to  the 
publick  advantage,  do  but  pretend  to  multiply  the  number  of  borrowers  among 
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uS,  of  which  it  is  certain  we  have  too  many  already.  While  they  thus  fet  men 
a  longing  for  the  golden  days  of  four  per  cent,  methinks  they  ufe  the  poor,  in¬ 
digent  debtor,  and  needy  tradefman,  as  I  have  feen  prattling  jack-daws  dolome- 
times  their  young,  who  kawing  and  fluttering  about  the  neft,  fet  all  their  young 
ones  a  gaping ;  but,  having  nothing  in  their  empty  mouths  but  noife  and  air, 
leave  them  as  hungry  as  before. 

’Ti  s  true,  thefe  men  have  found  out  by  a  cunning  project,  how,  by  the  re- 
ftraint  of  law,  to  make  the  price  of  money  one  third  cheaper,  and  then  they 
tell  John  a  Nokes  that  he  fhall  have  iooool.  of  it  to  employ  in  merchandife, 
or  cloathing  ;  and  John  a  Stiles  fhall  have  20000  1.  more  to  pay  his  debts;  and 
fo  diftribute  this  money  as  freely  as  Diego  did  his  legacies,  which  they  are  to 
have,  even  where  they  can  get  it.  But  till  thefe  men  can  inftrud:  the  forward 
borrowers,  where  they  fhall  be  furnifhed,  they  have  perhaps  done  fbmething 
to  increafe  men’s  defire,  but  not  made  money  one  jot  eafier  to  come  by.  And, 
till  they  do  that,  all  this  fweet  jingling  of  money,  in  their  difcourfes,  goes  juft 
to  the  tune  of,  “  If  all  the  world  were  oatmeal.”  Methinks  thefe  undertakers, 
whilft  they  have  put  men  in  hopes  of  borrowing  more  plentifully,  at  eafier  rates, 
for  the  fupply  of  their  wants  and  trades,  had  done  better  to  have  bethought 
themfelves  of  a  way  how  men  need  not  borrow  upon  ufe  at  all :  for  this  would 
be  much  more  advantageous,  and  altogether  as  feafible.  It  is  as  eafy  to  diftri— 
bute  twenty  pair  of  fhoes  amongft  thirty  men,  if  they  pay  nothing  for  them  at 
all,  as  if  they  paid  4s.  a  pair;  ten  of  them  (notwithftanding  the  ftatute-rate 
fhould  be  reduced  from  6  s.  to  4  s.  a  pair)  will  be  neceflitated  to  fit  ftill  bare¬ 
foot,  as  much  as  if  they  were  to  pay  nothing  for  fhoes  at  all.  Juft  fo  it  is  in  a 
country,  that  wants  money  in  proportion  to  trade.  It  is  as  eafy  to  contrive  how 
every  man  fhall  be  fupplied  with  what  money  he  needs,  (i.  e.  can  employ  in 
improvement  of  land,  paying  his  debts,  and  returns  of  his  trade)  for  nothing, 
as  for  four  per  cent.  Either  we  have  already  more  money  than  the  owners  will 
lend,  or  we  have  not.  If  part  of  the  money,  which  is  now  in  England,  will 
not  be  lent  at  the  rate  intereft  is  at  prefent  at,  will  men  be  more  ready  to  lend, 
and  borrowers  be  furnifhed  for  all  thofe  brave  purpofes,  more  plentifully,  when 
money  is  brought  to  four  per  cent.  ?  If  people  do  already  lend  all  the  money 
they  have,  above  their  own  occaiions,  whence  are  thofe,  who  will  borrow  more 
at  four  per  cent,  to  be  fupplied  ?  Or  is  there  l'uch  plenty  of  money,  and  fcarcity 
of  borrowers,  that  there  needs  the  reducing  of  intereft  to  four  per  cent,  to  bring 
men  to  take  it  ? 

All  the  imaginable  ways  of  increafing  money  in  any  country,  are  thefe 
two :  either  to  dig  it  in  the  mines  of  our  own,  or  get  it  from  our  neighbours. 
That  four  per  cent,  is  not  of  the  nature  of  the  deufing-rod,  or  virgula  divina, 
able  to  difcover  mines  of  gold  and  filver,  I  believe  will  eafily  be  granted  me. 
The  Way  of  getting  from  foreigners,  is  either  by  force,  borrowing,  or  trade* 
And  whatever  ways,  befides  thefe,  men  may  fancy,  or  propofe,  for  increafing 
of  money,  (except  they  intend  to  fet  up  for  the  philofopher’s  ftone)  wrould  be 
much  the  fame  with  a  diftrafted  man’s  device,  that  I  knew,  who,  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  diftemper,  firft  difcover’d  himfelf  to  be  out  of  his  wits,  by  get¬ 
ting  together  and  boiling  a  great  number  of  groats,  with  a  defign,  as  he  laid, 
to  make  them  plim,  i.  e.  grow  thicker.  That  four  per  cent,  will  raife  armies, 
difcipline  foldiers,  and  make  men  valiant,  and  fitter  to  conquer  countries,  and 
enrich  themfelves  with  the  fpoils,  I  think  was  never  pretended.  And  that  it 
will  not  bring  in  more  of  our  neighbours  money  upon  loan,  than  we  have  at 
prefent  among  us,  is  fo  vifible  in  itfelf,  that  it  will  not  need  any  proof ;  the 
contenders  for  four  per  cent,  looking  upon  it  as  an  undeniable  truth,  and  ma¬ 
king  ufe  of  it  as  an  argument,  to  Ihew  the  advantage  it  will  be  to  the  nation, 
by  lefiening  the  ufe  paid  to  foreigners,  who  upon  falling  of  ufe  will  take  home 
their  money.  And,  for  the  lalt  way  of  increafing  our  money,  by  promoting 
of  trade,  how  much  lowering  of  intereft  is  the  way  to  that,  I  have,  I  fuppofe, 
fhew’d  you  already. 
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Having  lately  met  with  a  little  trad,  entituled,  “  A  Letter  to 
“  a  friend  concerning  ufury,”  printed  this  prefent  year,  1 690; 
which  gives  in  fhort,  the  arguments  of  fome  treatifes,  printed 
many  years  flnce,  for  the  lowering  of  intereft :  it  may  not  be 
amifs,  briefly  to  conflder  them. 

<c  1.  AN  high  intereft  decays  trade.  The  advantage  from  intereft  is  greater 
l  \  “  than  the  profit  from  trade,  which  makes  the  rich  merchants  give 
“  over,  and  put  out  their  ftock  to  intereft,  and  the  lefier  merchants  break.” 

Anfw.  Th  is  was  printed  in  1621,  when  intereft  was  at  ten  per  cent.  And 
whether  England  had  ever  a  more  flourifhing  trade,  than  at  that  time,  mult  be 
left  to  the  judgment  of  thofe,  who  have  confider’d  the  growing  ftrength  and 
riches  of  this  kingdom  in  queen  Elizabeth’s  and  king  James  I’s  reigns.  Not 
that  I  impute  it  to  high  intereft,  but  to  other  caufes,  I  have  mention’d,  where¬ 
in  ufury  had  nothing  to  do.  But  if  this  be  thought  an  argument  now  in  1690, 
when  the  legal  intereft  is  fix  per  cent.  I  defire  thofe,  who  think  fit  to  make  ufe 
of  it,  to  name  thofe  rich  merchants,  who  have  given  over,  and  put  out  their 
flocks  to  intereft. 

2.  “Interest  being  at  ten  per  cent,  and  in  Holland  at  fix,  our  neighbour 
“  merchants  underfell  us.” 

Anfw.  The  legal  intereft  being  here  now  at  fix  per  cent,  and  in  Holland 
not  limited  by  law,  our  neighbour  merchants  underfell  us,  becaufe  they  live 
more  frugally,  and  are  content  with  lefs  profit. 

3.  “  Intereft  being  lower  in  Holland  than  in  England,  their  contributions  to 
“  war,  works  of  piety,  and  all  charges  of  the  date,  are  cheaper  to  them  than 
“  tous.” 

Anfw.  This  needs  a  little  explication.  Contributions,  greater  or  lefs,  I 
underftand :  but  contributions  cheaper  or  dearer,  I  confefs  I  do  not.  If  they 
manage  their  wars  and  charges  cheaper  than  we,  the  blame  is  not  to  be  laid  on 
high,  or  low  intereft. 

4.  “  Interest  being  fo  high,  prevents  the  building  of  fhipping,  which 
“  is  the  ftrength  and  fafety  of  our  ifland,  mod  merchant-  dfips  being  built  in 
“  Holland.” 

Anfw.  Though  this  argument  be  now  gone,  fuch  fhips  being  prohibited 
by  a  law,  I  will  help  the  author  to  one  as  good.  The  Dutch  buy  our  rape- 
feed,  make  it  into  oil,  bring  it  back  to  us,  and  fell  it  with  advantage.  This 
may  be  as  well  faid  to  be  from  high  intered  here,  and  low  there.  But  the 
truth  is,  the  indudry  and  frugality  of  that  people,  makes  them  content  to 
work  cheaper,  and  fell  at  lefs  profit  than  their  neighbours,  and  fo  get  the  trade 
from  them. 

5.  “  The  high  rate  of  ufury  makes  land  fell  fo  cheap,  being  not  worth  more 
“  than  fourteen,  or  fifteen  years  purchafe ;  whereas  in  Holland  where  intered 
“  is  at  fix,  it  is  worth  above  twenty  five.  So  that  a  low  intered  raifes  the  price 
t(  of  land.  Where  money  is  dear,  land  is  cheap.” 

Anfw.  Th  is  argument  plainly  confeffes,  That  there  is  fomething  elfe  regu¬ 
lates  the  price  of  land,  bdides  the  rate  of  intered ;  elfe,  when  money  was  at 
ten  per  cent,  here,  land  Oiould  have  been  at  ten  years  purchafe,  whereas  he  con- 
fefies  it  then  to  have  been  at  fourteen,  or  fifteen.  One  may  fuppofe,  to  favour 
his  hypothefis,  he  was  not  forward  to  ipeak  the  mod  of  it.  And  intered,  as  he 
fays,  being  at  fix  per  cent,  in  Holland,  land  there  fhould  have  fold,  by  that  rule, 
for  fixteen  and  an  half  years  purchafe ;  whereas  he  fays,  it  was  worth  about 
twenty  five.  And  Mr.  Manly  fays,  p.  33.  “  That  money  in  France  being  at 
“  feven  per  cent,  noble  land  fells  for  thirty  four  and  thirty  five  years  purchafe, 
“  and  ordinary  land  for  twenty  five.”  So  that  the  true  conclufion  from  hence 
is,  not  what  our  author  makes,  but  this  j  That  ’tis  not  the  legal  intered,  but 
Vol.  II.  L  fome- 
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fomething  elfe,  that  governs  the  rate  of  land.  I  grant  his  pofition,  That  where 
money  is  dear,  land  is  cheap,  and  vice  verfa.  But  it  mull  be  fo  by  the  natural, 
not  legal  intereft.  For,  where  money  will  be  lent  on  good  fecurity,  at  four  or 
five  per  cent,  ’tis  a  demonftration  that  there  is  more  than  will  be  ventured  on 
ordinary  credit  in  trade.  And  when  this  plenty  becomes  general,  ’tis  a  fign 
there  is  more  money  than  can  be  employed  in  trade ;  which  cannot  but  put 
many  upon  feeking  purchafes,  to  lay  it  out  in  land,  and  fo  raife  the  price  of 
land  by  making  more  buyers  than  fellers. 

6.  “  ’Tis  not  probable  lenders  will  call  in  their  money,  when  they  cannot 
“  make  greater  intereft  any  where.  Befides,  their  fecurity  upon  lai  d  will  be 
cc  better.” 

Anfw.  Some  unfkilful  and  timorous  men  will  call  in  their  money;  others 
put  it  into  the  banker’s  hands.  But  the  bankers  and  fkilful  will  keep  it  up, 
and  not  lend  it,  but  at  the  natural  ufe,  as  we  have  fhewn.  But  how  fecurities 
will  be  mended,  by  lowering  of  intereft,  is,  I  confefs,  beyond  my  compre- 
henfion. 


Of  railing  our  Coin. 

BEING  now  upon  the  confideration  of  intereft  and  money,  give  me  leave 
to  fay  one  word  more  on  this  occafion,  which  may  not  be  wholly  unfea- 
fonable  at  this  time.  I  hear  a  talk  up  and  down  of  raifing  our  money,  as  a 
means  to  retain  our  wealth,  and  keep  our  money  from  being  carried  away.  I 
wifh  thofe,  that  ufe  the  phrafe  of  raifing  our  money,  had  fome  clear  notion 
annexed  to  it;  and  that  then  they  would  examine,  “  Whether,  that  being 
tc  true,  it  would  at  all  ferve  to  thofe  ends,  for  which  it  is  propos’d  ?  ” 

The  raifing  of  money,  then,  fignifies  one  of  thefe  two  things;  either  rai¬ 
fing  the  value  of  our  money,  or  raifing  the  denomination  of  our  coin. 

Th  e  raifing  of  the  value  of  money,  or  any  thing  elfe,  is  nothing,  but  the 
making  a  lefs  quantity  of  it  exchange  for  any  other  thing,  than  would  have 
been  taken  for  it  before,  v.  g.  If  5  s.  will  exchange  for,  or,  (as  we  call  it)  buy 
a  bufhel  of  wheat ;  if  you  can  make  4s.  buy  another  buftiel  of  the  fame  wheat, 
it  is  plain  the  value  of  your  money  is  raifed,  in  refpeft  of  wheat,  one  fifth.  But 
thus  nothing  can  raife,  or  fill  the  value  of  your  money,  but  the  proportion  of 
its  plenty,  or  fcarcity,  in  proportion  to  the  plenty,  fcarcity,  or  vent  of  any  other 
commodity,  with  which  you  compare  it,  or  for  which  you  would  exchange  it. 
And  thus  filver,  which  makes  the  intrinfick  value  of  money,  compar’d  with  it 
felf,  under  any  ftamp,  or  denomination  of  the  fame,  or  different  countries, 
cannot  be  raifed.  For  an  ounce  of  filver,  whether  in  pence,  groats,  or  crown- 
pieces,  ftivers,  or  ducatoons,  or  in  bullion,  is  and  always  eternally  will  be  of 
equal  value  to  any  other  ounce  of  filver,  under  what  ftamp,  or  denomination 
foever ;  unlefs  it  can  be  fhewn  that  any  ftamp  can  add  any  new  and  better  qua¬ 
lities  to  one  parcel  of  filver,  which  another  parcel  of  filver  wants. 

Silver,  therefore,  being  always  of  equal  value  to  filver,  the  value  of  coin, 
compar’d  with  coin,  is  greater,  lefs  or  equal,  only  as  it  has  more,  lefs  or  equal 
filver  in  it :  and  in  this  refpe<ft,  you  can  by  no  manner  of  way  raife,  or  fall  your 
money.  Indeed  moft  of  the  filver  of  the  world,  both  in  money  and  veflels, 
being  alloy’d,  (i.  e.  mixed  with  fome  bafer  metals)  fine  filver,  (i.  e.  filver  fepa- 
rated  from  all  alloy)  is  ufually  dearer  than  fo  much  filver  alloy’d,  or  mix’d 
with  bafer  metals.  Becaufe,  befides  the  weight  of  the  filver,  thofe,  who  have 
need  of  fine  (i.  e.  unmix’d  filver;  as  gilders,  wire-drawers,  &c.)  muft,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  need,  befides  an  equal  weight  of  filver,  mixed  with  other  metals, 
give  an  overplus  to  reward  the  refiner’s  fkill  and  pains.  And  in  this  cafe,  fine 
filver,  and  alloy’d,  or  mixed  filver,  are  confidered  as  two  diftindt  commodities. 
But  no  money  being  coin’d  here,  or  almoft  any  where,  of  pure,  fine  filver,  this 
concerns  not  the  value  of  money  at  all ;  wherein  an  equal  quantity  of  filver  is 
always  of  the  fame  value  with  an  equal  quantity  of  filver,  let  the  ftamp,  or 
denomination  be  what  it  will. 
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All  then,  that  can  be  done  in  this  great  mydery  of  raifing  money,  is  on¬ 
ly  to  alter  the  denomination,  and  call  that  a  crown  now,  which  before,  by  the 
law,  was  but  a  part  of  a  crown.  For  example:  fuppoling,  according  to  the 
dandard  of  our  law,  5  s.  or  a  crown,  were  to  weigh  an  ounce,  (as  it  does  now, 
wanting  about  16  grains)  whereof  one  twelfth  were  copper,  and  eleven  twelfths 
filver,  (for  there-abouts  it  is)  ’tis  plain  here  ’tis  the  quantity  of  lilver  gives  the 
value  to  it.  For  let  another  piece  be  coin’d  of  the  fame  weight,  wherein  half 
the  lilver  is  taken  out,  and  copper,  or  other  alloy,  put  into  the  place,  every  one 
knows  it  will  be  worth  but  half  as  much.  For  the  value  of  the  alloy  is  fo  inconli- 
derable  as  not  to  be  reckoned.  This  crown  now  mull  be  rais’d,  and  from  hence¬ 
forth  our  crown  pieces,  coin’d  one  twentieth  lighter^  which  is  nothing  but 
changing  the  denomination,  calling  that  a  crown  now,  which  yederday  was 
but  a  part,  viz.  nineteen  twentieths  of  a  crown ;  whereby  you  have  only  rai- 
fed  19  parts  to  the  denomination  formerly  given  to  20.  For  I  think  no  body 
can  be  fo  fenfelefs  as  to  imagine,  that  19  grains,  or  ounces  of  filver  can  be  raifed 
to  the  value  of  20  ;  or  that  19  grains,  or  ounces  of  lilver  lhall  at  the  fame  time 
exchange  for,  or  buy  as  much  corn,  oil,  or  wine,  as  20 ;  which  is  to  raife  it  to 
the  value  of  20.  For  if  19  ounces  of  filver  can  be  worth  20  ounces  of  lilver, 
or  pav  for  as  much  of  any  other  commodity,  then  18,  10,  or  1  ounce  may  do 
the  fame.  For,  if  the  abating  one  twentieth  of  the  quantity  of  the  lilver  of 
any  coin,  does  not  lelfen  its  value,  the  abating  nineteen  twentieths  of  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  lilver  of  any  coin,  will  not  abate  its  value.  And  fo  a  fingle  three¬ 
pence,  or  a  lingle  penny,  being  called  a  crown,  will  buy  as  much  Ipice,  or 
filk,  or  any  other  commodity,  as  a  crown-piece,  which  contains  20  or  60  times 
as  much  lilver ;  which  is  an  abfurdity  fo  great,  that  I  think  no  body  will  want 
eyes  to  fee,  and  fenfe  to  difown. 

Now  this  railing  your  money,  or  giving  a  lefs  quantity  of  filver  the  Itamp 
and  denomination  of  a  greater,  may  be  done  two  ways. 

1.  By  railing  one  lpecies  of  your  money. 

2.  By  railing  all  your  lilver  coin,  at  once,  proportionably ;  which  is  the 
thing,  I  fuppofe,  now  propos’d. 

1.  The  railing  of  one  fpecies  of  your  coin,  beyond  its  intrinfick  value,  is 
done  by  coining  any  one  lpecies,  (which  in  account  bears  fuch  a  proportion  to 
the  other  lpecies  of  your  coin)  with  lefs  filver  in  it,  than  is  required  by  that  va¬ 
lue  it  bears  in  your  money. 

For  example  :  a  crown  with  us  goes  for  60  pence,  a  drilling  for  12  pence, 
a  teller  for  6  pence,  and  a  groat  for  4  pence :  and  accordingly,  the  proportion 
of  lilver  in  each  of  them,  ought  to  be  at  60,  12,  6,  and  4.  Now,  if  in  the 
mint  there  Ihould  be  coin’d  groats,  or  tellers,  that  being  of  the  fame  alloy  with 
our  other  money,  had  but  two  thirds  of  the  weight,  that  thofe  fpecies  are 
coin’d  at  now ;  or  elfe,  being  of  the  fame  weight,  were  fo  alloy’d,  as  to  have 
one  third  of  the  filver,  required  by  the  prefent  dandard,  chang’d  into  copper, 
and  Ihould  thus,  by  law,  be  made  current ;  (the  red  of  your  lilver  money  be¬ 
ing  kept  to  the  prefent  dandard  in  weight  and  finenefs)  ’tis  plain,  thofe  fpecies 
would  be  raifed  one  third  part  ;  that  palling  for  6  d.  which  had  but  the  lilver  of 
4d.  in  it;  and  would  be  all  one,  as  if  a  groat  Ihould  by  law  be  made  current 
for  6d.  and  every  6d.  in  payment  pafs  for  9d.  This  is  truly  raifing  thefe  fpe¬ 
cies  :  but  is  no  more  in  effedt,  than  if  the  mint  Ihould  coin  clipp’d  money. 
And  has,  belides  the  cheat  that  is  put  by  fuch  bafe,  or  light  money,  on  every 
particular  man  that  receives  it,  that  he  wants  one  third  of  that  real  value,  which 
the  publick  ought  to  fecure  him,  in  the  money  it  obliges  him  to  receive,  as  law¬ 
ful  and  current ;  it  has,  I  fay,  this  great  and  unavoidable  inconvenience  to  the 
publick ;  That,  befides  the  opportunities  it  gives  to  domedick  coiners  to  cheat 
you  with  lawful  money,  it  puts  it  into  the  hands  of  foreigners  to  fetch  away 
your  money,  without  any  commodities  for  it.  For  if  they  find  that  two-penny 
weight  of  filver,  marked  with  a  certain  imprefiion,  lhall  here  in  England  be 
equivalent  to  3  d.  weight  mark’d  with  another  imprelfion,  they  will  not  fail  tQ 
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ftamp  pieces  of  that  fafhion  ;  and  fo  importing  that  bafe  and  low  coin,  will, 
here  in  England,  receive  3d.  for  2d.  and  quickly  carry  away  your  filver  in  ex¬ 
change  for  copper,  or  barely  the  charge  of  coinage. 

Th  is  is  unavoidable  in  all  countries,  where  any  one  fpecies  of  their  money 
is  d ^proportionate  in  its  intrinfick  value,  (i.  e.  in  its  due  proportion  of  filver  to 
the  reft  of  the  money  of  that  country)  an  inconvenience  fo  certainly  attending 
the  allowance  of  any  bafe  fpecies  of  money  to  be  current,  that  the  king  of 
France  could  not  avoid  it,  with  all  his  watchfulnefs.  For  though,  by  edidt,  he 
made  his  4  fols  pieces,  (whereof  15  were  to  pafs  for  a  French  crown,  though 
20  of  them  had  not  fo  much  filver  in  them,  as  was  in  a  French  crown-piece) 
pafs  in  the  inland  parts  of  his  kingdom,  1 5  for  a  crown  in  all  payments;  yet 
he  durft  not  make  them  current  in  the  fea-port  towns,  for  fear  that  (hould  give 
an  opportunity  to  their  importation.  But  yet  this  caution  ferved  not  the  turn : 
they  were  ftill  imported ;  and  by  this  means,  a  great  lofs  and  damage  brought 
upon  his  country.  So  that  he  was  forced  to  cry  them  down,  and  link  them 
to  near  their  intrinfick  value.  Whereby  a  great  many  particular  men,  who 
had  quantities  of  that  fpecies  in  their  hands,  loft  a  great  part  of  their  eftates  j 
and  every  one,  that  had  any,  loft  proportionably  by  it. 

I  f  we  had  groats,  or  fix-pences,  current  by  law  amongft  us,  that  wanted 
one  third  of  the  filver,  which  they  now  have  by  the  ftandard,  to  make  them 
of  equal  value  to  our  other  fpecies  of  money ;  who  can  imagine,  that  our  neigh¬ 
bours  would  not  prelently  pour  in  quantities  of  fuch  money  upon  us,  to  the  great 
lofs  and  prejudice  of  the  kingdom  ?  The  quantity  of  filver,  that  is  in  each  piece, 
or  fpecies  of  coin,  being  that,  which  makes  its  real  and  intrinfick  value,  the  due 
proportions  of  filver  ought  to  be  kept  in  each  fpecies,  according  to  the  refpedtive 
rate,  fet  on  each  of  them  by  law.  And,  when  this  is  ever  varied  from,  it  is 
but  a  trick  to  ferve  fome  prefent  occafion ;  but  is  always  with  lofs  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  where  the  trick  is  play’d. 

2.  Th  e  other  way  of  raifing  money  is  by  railing  all  your  filver  coin  at  once, 
the  proportion  of  a  crown,  a  (hilling,  and  a  penny,  in  reference  to  one  another, 
being  ftill  kept,  (viz.  That  a  (hilling  (hall  weigh  one  fifth  of  a  crown  piece,  and 
a  penny  weigh  one  twelfth  of  a  (hilling,  in  ftandard  filver)  but  out  of  every 
one  of  thefe,  you  abate  one  twentieth  of  the  filver,  they  were  wont  to  have  in 
them. 

If  all  the  fpecies  of  money  be,  as’tis  call’d,  raifed,  by  making  each  of  them 
to  have  one  twentieth  lefs  of  filver  in  them  than  formerly ;  and  fo  your  whole 
money  be  lighter  than  it  was :  thefe  following  will  be  fome  of  the  confequences 
of  it. 

1.  It  will  rob  all  creditors  of  one  twentieth  (or  5  per  cent.)  of  their  debts, 
and  all  landlords  one  twentieth  of  their  quit-rents  for  ever ;  and  in  all  other 
rents,  as  far  as  their  former  contradts  reach,  (of  5  per  cent.)  of  their  yearly  in¬ 
come;  and  this  without  any  advantage  to  the  debtor,  or  farmer.  For  he,  re¬ 
ceiving  no  more  pounds  fterling  for  his  land,  or  commodities,  in  this  new  light¬ 
er  coin,  than  he  fhould  have  done  of  your  old  and  weightier  monev,  gets  no¬ 
thing  by  it.  If  you  fay,  Yes,  he  will  receive  more  crown,  half-crown,  and 
(hilling  pieces,  for  what  he  now  fells  for  new  money,  than  he  fhould  have  done, 
if  the  money  of  the  old  ftandard  had  continued ;  you  confels  your  money  is 
not  raifed  in  value,  but  in  denomination  :  fince  what  your  new  pieces  want  in 
weight,  muft  now  be  made  up  in  their  number.  But,  which  way  foever  this 
falls,  ’tis  certain,  the  publick  (which  mod;  men  think  ought  to  be  the  only  rea- 
fon  of  changing  a  fettled  law,  and  difturbing  the  common,  current  courfe  of 
things)  receives  not  the  lead  profit  by  it.  Nay,  as  we  (hall  fee  by  and  by,  it 
will  be  a  great  charge  and  lofs  to  the  kingdom.  But  this,  at  firft  fight,  is  vifi- 
ble ;  That  in  all  payments  to  be  received  upon  precedent  contradts,  if  your  mo¬ 
ney  be  in  effedt  raifed,  the  receiver  will  lofe  5  per  cent.  For  mcney  having  been 
lent,  and  leafes  and  other  bargains  made,  when  money  was  of  the  fame  weight 
and  finenefs,  that  it  is  now,  upon  confidence  that  under  the  fame  names  of 
pounds,  (hillings,  and  pence,  they  (hould  receive  the  fame  value,  i.  e.  the 
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time  quantity  of  filver,  by  giving  the  denomination  now  to  lets  quantities  of 
filver  by  one  twentieth,  you  take  from  them  5  per  cent,  of  their  due. 

When  men  go  to  market,  to  buy  any  other  commodities  with  their  new, 
but  lighter  money,  they  will  find  20  s.  of  their  new  money  will  buy  no  more 
of  any  commodity  than  19  would  before.  For  it  not  being  the  denomination, 
but  the  quantity  of  filver,  that  gives  the  value  to  any  coin,  19  grains,  or  parts 
of  filver,  however  denominated,  or  marked,  will  no  more  be  worth,,  or  pals 
for,  or  buy  fo  much  of  any  other  commodity,  as  20  grains  of  filver  will,  than 
19s.  will  pafs  for  20s.  If  any  one  thinks  a  (hilling,  or  a  crown  in  name,  has 
its  value  from  the  denomination,  and  not  from  the  quantity  of  filver  in  it,  let 
it  be  tried ;  and  hereafter  let  a  penny  be  called  a  (hilling,  or  a  (hilling  be  called 
a  crown.  I  believe  no  body  would  be  content  to  receive  his  debts,  or  rents  in 
fuch  money :  which,  though  the  law  (hould  raife  thus,  yet  he  forefees  he 
(hould  lofe  eleven  twelfths  by  the  one,  and  by  the  other  four  fifths  of  the  value 
he  received ;  and  would  find  his  new  (hilling,  which  had  no  more  filver  in  it 
than  one  twelfth  of  what  a  (hilling  had  before,  would  buy  him  of  corn,  cloth, 
or  wine,  but  one  twelfth  of  what  an  old  (hilling  would.  This  is  as  plainly  fo 
in  the  railing,  as  you  call  it,  your  crown  to  5s.  and  3d.  or  (which  is  the  fame 
thing)  making  your  crown  one  twentieth  lighter  in  filver.  The  only  diffe¬ 
rence  is,  that  the  lofs  is  fo  great,  (it  being  eleven  twelfths)  that  every  body  fees, 
and  abhors  it  at  firft  propolal;  but,  in  the  other  (it  being  but  one  twentieth, 
and  covered  with  the  deceitful  name  of  railing  our  money)  people  do  not  fo 
readily  obferve  it.  If  it  be  good  to  raife  the  crown-piece  this  way,  one  twen¬ 
tieth  this  week,  I  fuppofe  it  will  be  as  good  and  profitable  to  raife  it  as  much 
again  the  next  week.  For  there  is  no  reafon,  why  it  will  not  be  as  good  to 
raife  it  again,  another  one  twentieth,  the  next  week,  and  fo  on;  wherein,  if 
you  proceed  but  ten  weeks  fuccefiively,  you  will  by  new-year’s-day  next  have 
every  half-crown  raifed  to  a  crown,  to  the  lofs  of  one  half  of  people’s  debts 
and  rents,  and  the  king’s  revenue,  befides  the  confufion  of  all  your  affairs :  and, 
if  you  pleafe  to  go  on  in  this  beneficial  way  of  raifing  your  money,  you  may, 
by  the  fame  art,  bring  a  penny- weight  of  filver  to  be  a  crown. 

Silver,  i.  e.  the  quantity  of  pure  filver,  feparable  from  the  alloy,  makes 
the  real  value  of  money.  If  it  does  not,  coin  copper  with  the  fame  (lamp  and 
denomination,  and  fee  whether  it  will  be  of  the  fame  value.  I  fufpeCt  your 
(lamp  will  make  it  of  no  more  worth,  than  the  copper-money  of  Ireland  is, 
which  is  its  weight  in  copper,  and  no  more.  That  money  loft  fo  much  to  Ire¬ 
land,  as  it  pafied  for,  above  the  rate  of  copper.  But  yet  I  think  no  body  fuf- 
fered  fo  much  by  it,  as  he,  by  whofe  authority  it  was  made  current. 

If  filver  give  the  value,  you  will  fay,  What  need  is  there  then  of  the  charge 
of  coinage  ?  May  not  men  exchange  filver  by  weight,  for  other  things ;  make 
their  bargains,  and  keep  their  accounts  in  filver  by  weight  ?  This  might  be 
done,  but  it  has  thefe  inconveniencies : 

1. The  weighing  of  filver  to  every  one  we  had  occafion  to  pay  it  to,  would 
be  very  troublefome,  for  every  one  muft  carry  about  fcales  in  his  pocket. 

2.  Scales  would  not  do  the  bufinefs.  For,  in  the  next  place,  every  one 
cannot  diftinguifli  between  fine  and  mix’d  filver :  fo  that  though  he  receive  the 
full  weight,  he  was  not  fure  he  received  the  full  weight  of  filver,  fince  there 
might  be  a  mixture  of  fome  of  the  bafer  metals,  which  he  was  not  able  to  dif- 
cern.  Thole,  who  have  had  the  care  and  government  of  politick  (ocieties,,  in¬ 
troduced  coinage,  as  a  remedy  to  thofe  two  inconveniencies.  The  ftamp  was  a 
warranty  of  the  publick,  that,  under  (uch  a  denomination,  they  (hould  receive 
a  piece  of  fuch  a  weight,  and  fuch  a  finenefs ;  that  is,  they  fhould  receive  fo 
much  filver.  And  this  is  the  reafon,  why  the  counterfeiting  the  ftamp  is  made 
the  higheft  crime,  and  has  the  weight  of  treafon  laid  upon  it :  becaufe  the  ftamp 
is  the  publick  voucher  of  the  intrinfick  value.  The  royal  authority  gives  the 
ftamp ;  the  law  allows  and  confirms  the  denomination :  And  both  together 
give,  as  it  were,  the  publick  faith,  as  a  fecurity,  that  fums  of  money,  con¬ 
tracted  for,  under  fuch  denominations,  (hall  be  of  fuch  a  value,  that  is,  (hall 
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have  in  them  fo  much  filver.  For  ’tis  filver,  and  not  names,  that  pays  debts, 
and  purchafes  commodities.  If,  therefore,  I  have  con  trailed  for  twenty  crowns, 
and  the  law  then  has  required,  that  each  of  thofe  crowns  fhould  have  an  ounce 
of  filver ;  ’tis  certain  my  bargain  is  not  made  good,  I  am  defrauded  {and  whe¬ 
ther  the  publick  faith  be  not  broken  with  me,  I  leave  to  be  confidered )  if,  pay¬ 
ing  me  twenty  crowns,  the  law  allows  them  to  be  fuch  as  have  but  nineteen 
twentieths  of  the  filver,  they  ought  to  have,  and  really  had  in  them,  when  I 
made  my  contrail. 

2.  It  diminifhes  all  the  king’s  revenue  5  per  cent.  For  though  the  fame 
number  of  pounds,  {hillings,  and  pence  are  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  as  v/ere 
wont,  yet  thefe  names  being  given  to  coin  that  have  each  of  them  one  twen¬ 
tieth  lefs  of  filver  in  them  ;  and  that  being  not  a  fecret  concealed  from  Grang¬ 
ers,  no  more  than  from  his  own  fubjeits,  they  will  fell  the  king  no  more  pitch, 
tar,  or  hemp,  for  20  {hillings,  after  the  raffing  your  money,  than  they  would 
before  for  19:  or,  to  fpeak  in  the  ordinary  phrafe,  they  will  raife  their  com¬ 
modities  5  per  cent,  as  you  have  rais’d  your  money  5  per  cent.  And  ’tis  well 
if  they  dop  there.  For  ufually  in  fuch  changes,  an  outcry  being  made  of 
your  l’effening  your  coin,  thofe,  who  have  to  deal  with  you,  taking  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  alarm,  to  fecure  themfelves  from  any  lofs  by  your  new  trick,  raife 
their  price  even  beyond  the  par  of  your  leffening  your  coin. 

I  hear  of  two  inconveniencies  complained  of,  which  ’tis  propofed  by  this 
project  to  remedy. 

The  one  is,  The  melting  down  of  our  coin :  the  other.  The  carrying  away 
of  our  bullion.  Thefe  are  both  inconveniencies  which,  I  fear,  we  lie  under : 
but  neither  of  them  will  be  in  the  lead  removed,  or  prevented,  by  the  propo¬ 
fed  alteration  of  our  money. 

1.  It  is  paft  doubt  that  our  money  is  melted  down.  The  reafon  whereof 
is  evidently  the  cheapnefs  of  coinage.  For  a  tax  on  wine  paying  the  coinage, 
the  particular  owners  pay  nothing  for  it.  So  that  100  ounces  of  filver  coin’d, 
comes  to  the  owner  at  the  fame  rate,  as  100  ounces  of  Gandard  filver  in  bullion. 
For  delivering  into  the  mint  his  filver  in  bars,  he  has  the  fame  quantity  of  filver 
delivered  out  to  him  again  in  coin,  without  any  charges  to  him.  Whereby,  if 
at  any  time  he  has  occafion  for  bullion,  ’tis  the  fame  thing  to  melt  down  our 
mill’d  money,  as  to  buy  bullion  from  abroad,  or  take  it  in  exchange  for  other 
commodities.  Thus  our  mint,  to  the  only  advantage  of  our  officers,  but  at 
the  publick  coG,  labours  in  vain,  as  will  be  found.  But  yet  this  makes  you 
not  have  one  jot  lefs  money  in  England,  than  you  would  have  otherwise  ;  but 
only  makes  you  coin,  that  which  otherwife  would  not  have  been  coin’d,  nor 
perhaps  been  brought  hither :  And,  being  not  brought  hither  by  an  over-ba¬ 
lance  of  your  exportation,  cannot  Gay  when  it  is  here.  It  is  not  any  fort  of 
coinage  does,  or  can  keep  your  money  here :  that  wholly  and  only  depends  up¬ 
on  the  balance  of  your  trade.  And  had.  all  the  money  in  king  Charles  the  II. 
and  king  James  the  II’s  time,  been  minted,  according  to  this  new  propofal,  this 
rais’d  money  would  have  been  gone,  as  well  as  the  other,  and  the  remainder 
been  no  more,  nor  no  lefs  than  it  is  now.  Though  I  doubt  not  but  the  mint 
would  have  coin’d  as  much  of  it,  as  it  has  of  our  prefent  mill’d  money.  The 
fhort  is  this :  An  over-balance  of  trade  with  Spain  brings  you  in  bullion ;  cheap 
coinage,  when  it  is  here,  carries  it  into  the  mint,  and  money  is  made  of  it } 
but#  if  your  exportation  will  not  balance  your  importation  in  the  other  parts  of 
your  trade,  away  muG  your  filver  go  again,  whether  monied,  or  not  monied. 
For  where  goods  do  not,  filver  mud  pay  for  the  commodities  you  {pend. 

Th  at  this  is  fo,  will  appear  by  the  books  of  the  mint,  where  may  be  feen 
how  much  mill’d  money  has  been  coin’d  in  the  two  lad  reigns.  And  in  a  paper 
I  have  now  in  my  hands,  (fuppofed  written  by  a  man  not  wholly  ignorant  in  the 
mint)  ’tis  confefled,  That  w'hereas  one  third  of  the  current  payments  were  fome 
time  lince  of  mill’d  money,  there  is  not  now  one  twentieth.  Gone  then  it  is  : 
But  let  not  any  one  midake  and  think  it  gone,  becaufe  in  our  prelent  coinage 
an  ounce  wanting  about  1 6  grains,  is  denominated  a  crown :  or  that  (as  is  now 
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propofed)  an  ounce  wanting  about  40  grains,  being  coin’d  in  one  piece,  and 
denominated  a  crown,  would  have  Hopp’d  it,  or  will  ( if  our  money  be  lb  al¬ 
ter’d)  for  the  future  fix  it  here.  Coin  what  quantity  of  filver  you  pleafe,  in 
one  piece,  and  give  it  the  denomination  of  a  crown  j  when  your  money  is  to 
go,  to  pay  your  foreign  debts,  (or  elfe  it  will  not  go  out  at  all)  your  heavy  mo¬ 
ney,  (i.  e.  that  which  is  weight  according  to  its  denomination,  by  the  ftandard 
of  the  mint)  will  be  that  which  will  be  melted  down,  or  carried  away  in  coin 
by  the  exporter,  whether  the  pieces  of  each  fpecies  be  by  the  law  bigger,  or 
lefs.  For,  whilft  coinage  is  wholly  paid  for  by  a  tax,  whatever  your  fize  of 
money  be,  he  that  has  need  of  bullion  to  fend  beyond  fea,  or  of  filver  to  make 
plate,  need  but  take  mill’d  money,  and  melt  it  down,  and  he  has  it  as  cheap 
as  if  it  were  in  pieces  of  eight,  or  other  filver  coming  from  abroad ;  the  ftamp, 
which  fo  well  fecures  the  weight  and  finenefs  of  the  mill’d  money,  cofting  no¬ 
thing  at  all. 

T  o  this  perhaps  will  be  faid,  That  if  this  be  the  efiedt  of  mill’d  money,  that 
it  is  lb  apt  to  be  melted  down,  it  were  better  to  return  to  the  old  way  of  coin¬ 
ing  by  the  hammer.  To  which  I  anfwer,  By  no  means.  For, 

1.  Coinage  by  the  hammer  lefs  fecures  you  from  having  a  great  part  of 
your  money  melted  down.  For  in  that  way  there  being  a  greater  inequality  in 
the  weight  of  the  pieces,  fome  being  too  heavy,  and  fome  too  light ;  thole,  who 
know  how  to  make  their  advantage  of  it,  cull  out  the  heavy  pieces,  melt  them 
down,  and  make  a  benefit  of  the  over-weight. 

2.  Coinage  by  the  hammer  expofes  you  much  more  to  the  danger  of  falfe 
coin.  Becaufe  the  tools  are  eafily  made  and  concealed,  and  the  work  carried 
on  with  fewer  hands,  and  lefs  noife  than  a  mill  j  whereby  falfe  coiners  are  lefs 
liable  to  difcovery. 

3.  Th  e  pieces  not  being  fo  round,  even,  and  fairly  ftamp’d,  nor  mark’d  on 
the  edges,  are  expos’d  to  clipping,  which  mill’d  money  is  not. 

Mil  l’d  money  is,  therefore,  certainly  beft  for  the  publick.  But,  whatever 
be  the  caule  of  melting  down  our  mill’d  money,  I  do  not  fee  how  railing  our 
money  (as  they  call  it)  will  at  all  hinder  its  being  melted  down.  For,  if  our 
crown-pieces  fhould  be  coin’d  one  twentieth  lighter,  Why  fhould  that  hinder 
them  from  being  melted  down,  more  than  now  ?  The  intrinfick  value  of  the 
filver  is  not  alter’d,  as  we  have  Ihewn  already :  therefore,  that  temptation  to 
melt  them  down  remains  the  fame  as  before. 

“But  they  are  lighter  by  one  twentieth.”  That  cannot  hinder  them  from 
being  melted  down.  For  half-crowns  are  lighter  by  half,  and  yet  that  preferves 
them  not. 

“But  they  are  of  lefs  weight  under  the  fame  denomination,  and  there- 
“  fore,  they  will  not  be  melted  down.”  That  is  true,  if  any  of  thefe  prefent 
crowns,  that  are  one  twentieth  heavier,  are  current  for  crowns  at  the  fame 
time.  For  then  they  will  no  more  melt  down  the  new  light  crowns,  than  they 
will  the  old  clipp’d  ones,  which  are  more  worth  in  coin  and  tale,  than  in  weight 
and  bullion.  But  it  cannot  be  fuppos’d,  that  men  will  part  with  their  old  and 
heavier  money,  at  the  fame  rate  that  the  lighter,  new  coin  goes  at,  and  pay 
away  their  old  crowns  for  5  s.  in  tale,  when  at  the  mint  they  will  yield  them 
5s.  3d.  And  then,  if  an  old  mill’d  crown  goes  for  5s.  3d.  and  a  new  mill’d 
crown  (being  fo  much  lighter)  goes  for  a  crown,  What,  I  pray,  will  be  the 
odds  of  melting  down  the  one,  or  the  other  ?  The  one  has  one  twentieth  left 
filver  in  it,  and  goes  for  one  twentieth  lels ;  and  fo  being  weight,  they  are  melt¬ 
ed  down  upon  equal  terms.  If  it  be  a  convenience  to  melt  one,  it  will  be  as 
much  a  convenience  to  melt  the  other :  juft  as  it  is  the  fame  convenience  to  melt 
mill’d  half-crowns  as  mill’d  crowns,  the  one  having,  with  half  the  quantity  oi 
filver,  half  the  value.  When  the  money  is  all  brought  to  the  new  rate,  i.  e. 
to  be  one  twentieth  lighter,  and  commodities  raifed  as  they  will  proportionably, 
What  (hall  hinder  the  melting  down  of  your  money,  then  more  than  now,  1 
would  fain  know?  If  it  be  coin’d  then,  as  it  is  now,  gratis,  a  crown-piece,  (let 
it  be  of  what  weight  foever)  will  be  as  it  is  now,  juft  worth  its  own  weight  in 
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bullion  of  the  fame  finenefs ;  for  the  coinage,  which  is  the  manufadlury  about 
it,  and  makes  all  the  difference,  cofling  nothing,  What  can  make  the  difference 
of  value  ?  And,  therefore,  whoever  wants  bullion,  will  as  cheaply  melt  down 
thefe  new  crowns,  as  buy  bullion  with  them.  The  raifing  of  your  money  can¬ 
not  then  (the  adl  for  free  coinage  Handing)  hinder  its  being  melted  down. 

Nor,  in  the  next  place,  much  lefs  can  it,  as  it  is  pretended,  hinder  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  our  bullion.  Any  denomination,  or  {lamp,  we  fhall  give  to  filver 
here,  will  neither  give  filver  a  higher  value  in  England,  nor  make  it  lefs  prized 
abroad.  So  much  filver  will  always  be  worth  (as  we  have  already  fhew’d)  fo 
much  filver  given  in  exchange  one  for  another.  Nor  will  it,  when  in  your  mint 
a  lefs  quantity  of  it  is  raifed  to  a  higher  denomination  (as  when  nineteen  twenti¬ 
eths  of  an  ounce  has  the  fame  denomination  of  a  crown,  which  formerly  be¬ 
long’d  only  to  the  whole  20)  be  one  jot  rais’d,  in  refpedt  of  any  other  com¬ 
modity. 

You  have  rais’d  the  denomination  of  your  flamp’d  filver  one  twentieth,  or, 
which  is  all  one,  5  per  cent.  And  men  will  prefently  raile  their  commodities  5 
per  cent.  So  that  if.  yeflerday  20  crowns  would  exchange  for  20  bufhels  of 
wheat,  or  20  yards  of  a  certain  fort  of  cloth,  if  you  will  to  day  coin  current 
crowns  one  twentieth  lighter,  and  make  them  the  flandard,  you  will  find  20 
crowns  will  exchange  for  but  19  bufhels  of  wheat,  or  19  yards  of  that  cloth, 
which  will  be  juft  as  much  filver  for  a  bufhel,  as  yeflerday.  So  that,  filver. being 
of  no  more  real  value,  by  your  giving  the  fame  denomination  to  a  lefs  quantity 
of  it ;  this  will  no  more  bring  in,  or  keep  your  bullion  here,  than  if  you  had  done 
nothing.  If  this  were  otherwife,  you  would  be  beholden  (as  fome  people  foalifh- 
ly  imagine)  to  the  clippers  for  keeping  your  money.  For,if  keeping  the  old  de¬ 
nomination  to  a  lefs  quantity  of  filver,  be  raifing  your  money  (as  in  effedt  it  is 
all  that  is,  or  can  be  done  in  it,  by  this  project  of  making  your  coin  lighter)  the 
clippers  have  fufficiently  done  that :  and,  if  their  trade  go  on  a  little  while  lon¬ 
ger,  at  the  rate  it  has  of  late,  and  your  mill’d  money  be  melted  down  and  car¬ 
ried  away,  and  no  more  coin’d ;  your  money  will,  without  the  charge  of  new 
coinage,  be,  by  that  fort  of  artificers,  raifed  above  5  per  cent,  when  all  your 
current  money  (hall  be  clipped,  and  made  above  one  twentieth  lighter  than  the 
flandard,  preferving  flill  its  former  denomination. 

It  will  poflibly  be  here  objedted  to  me.  That  we  fee  iool.  of  clipp’d  money, 
above  5  per  cent,  lighter  than  the  flandard,  will  buy  as  much  corn,  cloth,  or 
wine,  as  iool.  in  mill’d  money,  which  is  above  one  twentieth  heavier:  where¬ 
by  it  is  evident  that  my  rule  fails,'  and  that  it  is  not  the  quantity  of  filver  that 
gives  the  value  to  money,  but  its  ftamp  and  denomination.  To  which  I  an- 
fwer.  That  men  make  their  eflimate  and  contradls  according  to  the  flandard, 
upon  fuppofition  they  fhall  receive  good  and  lawful  money,  which  is  that  of 
full  weight :  and  fo  in  effedl  they  do,  whilfl  they  receive  the  current  money  of 
the  country.  For  fince  iool.  of  clipp’d  money  will  pay  a  debt  of  iool.  as 
well  as  the  weightiefl  mill’d  money,  and  a  new  crown  out  of  the  mint  will 
pay  for  no  more  flefh,  fruit,  or  cloth,  than  five  clipp’d  {hillings ;  ’tis  evident 
that  they  are  equivalent  as  to  the  purchafe  of  any  thing  here  at  home,  whilfl 
no  body  fcruples  to  take  five  clipp’d  {hillings,  in  exchange  for  a  weighty  mill’d 
crown.  But  this  will  be  quite  otherwife,  as  foon  as  you  change  your  coin,  and 
(to  raife  it  as  you  call  it)  make  your  money  one  twentieth  lighter  in  the  mint ; 
for  then  no  body  will  any  more  give  an  old  crown  of  the  former  flandard  for  one 
of  the  new,  than  he  will  now  give  you  5s.  and  3d.  for  a  crown ;  for  fo  much 
then  his  old  crown  will  yield  him  at  the  mint. 

Clipp’d  and  unclipp’d  money  will  always  buy  an  equal  quantity  of  any 
thing  elfe,  as  long  as  they  will  without  fcruple  change  one  for  another.  And 
this  makes,  that  the  foreign  merchant,  who  comes  to  fell  his  goods  to  you,  al¬ 
ways  counts  upon  the  value  of  your  money,  by  the  filver  that  is  in  it,  and  efli- 
mates  the  quantity  of  filver  by  the  flandard  of  your  mint ;  tho’  perhaps  by  rea- 
fon  of  clipp’d,  or  worn  money  amongft  it,  any  fum,  that  is  ordinarily  re¬ 
ceived,  is  much  lighter  than  the  flandard,  and  fo  has  lefs  filver  in  it  than  what 
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is  in  a  like  fum,  new  coin’d  in  the  mint.  But,  whilff  clipp’d  and  weighty 
money  will  equally  change  one  for  another,  it  is  all  one  to  him,  whether  he 
receive  his  money  in  clipp’d  money,  or  no,  fo  it  be  but  current.  For,  if  he 
buy  other  commodities  here  with  his  money,  whatever  fum  he  contracts  for, 
clipp’d  as  well  as  weighty  money  equally  pays  for  it.  If  he  would  carry  away 
the  price  of  his  commodity  in  ready  cafh,  ’tis  eafily  changed  into  weighty  mo¬ 
ney  :  and  then,  he  has  not  only  the  fum  in  tale  that  he  con  traded  for,  but  the 
quantity  of  filver  he  expected,  for  his  commodities,  according  to  the  ftandard 
of  our  mint.  If  the  quantity  of  your  clipp’d  money  be  once  grown  fo  great, 
that  the  foreign  merchant  cannot  (if  he  has  a  mind  to  it)  eafily  get  weighty 
money  for  it,  but  having  fold  his  merchandize,  and  received  clipp’d  money, 
finds  a  difficulty  to  procure  what  is  weight  for  it ;  he  will,  in^felling  his  goods, 
either  contrad  to  be  paid  in  weighty  money,  or  elfe  raife  the  price  of  his  com¬ 
modities,  according  to  the  diminifh’d  quantity  of  filver,  in  your  current  coin. 

In  Holland  (ducatoons  being  the  beft  money  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the 
largeft  coin)  men  in  payments  received  and  paid  thofe  indifferently  with  the 
other  money  of  the  country,  ’till  of  late  the  coining  of  other  fpecies  of  money, 
of  bafer  alloy,  and  in  greater  quantities,  having  made  the  ducatoons,  either  by 
melting  down,  or  exportation,  fcarcer  than  formerly,  it  became  difficult  to 
change  the  bafer  money  into  ducatoons ;  and  fince  that,  no  body  will  pay  a 
debt  in  ducatoons,  unlefs  he  be  allowed  half  per  cent,  or  more,  above  the  value 
they  were  coin’d  for. 

T  o  understand  this,  we  muff  take  notice,  That  guilders  is  the  denomination, 
that  in  Holland  they  ufually  compute  by,  and  make  their  contrails  in.  A  du- 
catoon  formerly  paffed  at  three  guilders  and  three  ffuyvers,  or  fixty-tbree  ftuy- 
vers.  There  were  then  (fome  years  fince)  began  to  be  coin’d  another  piece, 
which  was  call’d  a  three  guilders  piece,  and  was  order’d  to  pafs  for  three  guilders, 
or  fixty  ffuyvers.  But  2 1  three  guilders  pieces,  which  were  to  pafs  for  63  guild¬ 
ers,  not  having  fo  much  filver  in  them  as  20  ducatoons,  which  paffed  for  the 
fame  fum  of  63  guilders,  the  ducatoons  were  either  melted  down  in  their  mints, 
(for  the  making  of  thefe  three  guilders  pieces,  or  yet  bafer  money,  with  profit) 
or  were  carried  away  by  foreign  merchants ;  who,  when  they  carried  back  the 
produd:  of  their  fale  in  money,  would  be  fure  to  receive  their  payment  of  the 
number  of  guilders  they  contracted  for,  in  ducatoons,  or  change  the  money 
they  received,  into  ducatoons :  whereby  they  carried  home  more  filver,  than  if 
they  had  taken  their  payment  in  three  guilders  pieces,  or  any  other  fpecies. 
Thus  ducatoons  became  fcarce.  So  that  now,  he,  that  will  be  paid  in  duca- 
toon8,  muff  allow  half  per  cent,  for  them.  And  therefore  the  merchants, 
when  they  fell  any  thing  now,  either  make  their  bargain  to  be  paid  in  duca¬ 
toons  ;  or  if  they  contrad  for  guilders  in  general,  (which  will  be  fure  to  be  paid 
them  in  the  bafer  money  of  the  country)  they  raife  the  price  of  their  commo¬ 
dities  accordingly. 

B  y  this  example,  in  a  neighbour  country,  we  may  fee  how  our  new  mill’d 
money  goes  away.  When  foreign  trade  imports  more  than  our  commodities 
will  pay  for,  ’tis  certain  we  muff  contraCl  debts  beyond  fea,  and  thofe  muff  be 
paid  with  money,  when  either  we  cannot  furnifh,  or  they  will  not  take  our 
goods  to  difeharge  them.  To  have  money  beyond  fea  to  pay  our  debts,  when 
our  commodities  do  not  raife  it,  there  is  no  other  way  but  to  fend  it  thither. 
And  fince  a  weighty  crown  cofts  no  more  here  than  a  light  one*  and  our  coin 
beyond  fea  is  valued  no  otherwife,  than  according  to  the  quantity  of  filver  it  has 
in  it,  whether  we  fend  it  in  fpecie,  or  whether  we  melt  it  down  here  to  fend  it 
in  bullion,  (which  is  the  fafeff  way,  as  not  being  prohibited )  the  weightieft  is 
fure  to  go.  But  when  fo  great  a  quantity  of  your  money  is  clipp’d,  or  fo  great 
a  part  of  your  weighty  money  is  carried  away,  that  the  foreign  merchant,  or 
his  factor  here,  cannot  have  his  price  paid  in  weighty  money,  or  fuch  as  will 
eafily  be  changed  into  it,  then  every  one  will  fee  “  (when  men  will  no  longer 
take  five  clipp’d  (hillings  for  a  mill’d,  or  weighty  crown)”  that  it  is  the  quanti¬ 
ty  of  filver  that  buys  commodities  and  pays  debts,  and  not  the  ftamp  and  de- 
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nomination  which  is  put  upon  it.  And  then,  tho’  it  will  be  feen  what  a  rob¬ 
bery  is  committed  on  the  publick  by  clipping,  every  grain  diminifhed  from  the 
juft  weight  of  our  money,  is  fo  much  lots  to  the  nation,  “  which  will  one  time 
or  other  be  fenfibly  felt ;  ”  and  which,  if  it  be  not  taken  care  of,  and  fpeedily 
flopp'd,  will  in  that  enormous  courfe  it  is  now  in,  quickly,  I  fear,  break  out 
into  open  ill  effects,  and  at  one  blow  deprive  us  of  a  great  part  (perhaps  near 
one  fourth)  of  our  money.  For  that  will  be  really  the  cafe,  when  the  increafe 
of  clipp’d  money  makes  it  hard  to  get  weighty ;  when  men  begin  to  put  a 
difference  of  value  between  that  which  is  weighty,  and  light  money  ;  and  will 
not  fell  their  commodities,  but  for  money  that  is  weight,  and  will  make  their 
bargains  accordingly. 

Let  the  country  gentleman,  when  it  comes  to  that  pals,  confider,  What 
the  decay  of  his  eftate  will  be  ?  When,  receiving  his  rent  in  the  tale  of  clipp’d 
{hillings,  according  to  his  bargain,  he  cannot  get  them  to  pafs  at  market  for 
more  than  their  weight.  And  he  that  fells  him  lalt,  or  filk,  will  bargain  for  5  s. 
fuch  a  quantity,  if  he  pays  him  in  fair,  weighty  coin,  but  in  clipp’d  money  he 
will  not  take  under  5s.  3d.  Here  you  fee  you  have  your  money,  without  this 
new  trick  of  coinage,  raifed  5  per  cent.  But  whether  to  any  advantage  of  the 
kingdom,  I  leave  every  one  to  judge. 

Hitherto  we  have  only  coniidered  the  raffing  of  filver  coin,  and  that 
has  been,  only  by  coining  it,  with  lefs  filver  in  it,  under  the  fame  denomina¬ 
tion.  There  is.  another  way  yet  of  railing  money,  which  has  fomething  more 
of  reality,  though  as  little  good  in  it  as  the  former.  This  too,  now  that  we  are 
upon  the  chapter  of  raffing  money,  it  may  not  be  unfeafonable  to  open  a  little. 
The  railing  I  mean,  is,  when  either  of  the  two  richer  metals,  (which  money 
is  ufually  made  of)  is  by  law  raifed  above  its  natural  value,  in  relpecft  of  the 
other.  Gold  and  lilver  have,  in  almoft  all  ages  and  parts  of  the  world  (where 
money  was  ufed)  generally  been  thought  the  fitted:  materials  to  make  it  of.  But 
there  being  a  great  difproportion  in  the  plenty  of  thefe  metals  in  the  world,  one 
has  always  been  valued  much  higher  than  the  other ;  fo  that  one  ounce  of  gold 
has  exchang’d  for  feveral  ounces  of  filver:  as  at  prefent,  our  guinea  palling  for 
2  1  s.  6  d.  in  filver,  gold  is  now  about  fifteen  and  an  half  times  more  worth 
than  filver  ;  there  being  about  fifteen  and  an  half  times  more  filver  in  21s.  6d. 
than  there  is  gold  in  a  guinea.  This  being  now  the  market  rate  of  gold  to  fil¬ 
ver  ;  if  by  an  eftablilh’d  law  the  rate  of  guineas  Ihould  be  fet  higher,  (as  (o  22  s. 
6  d.)  they  would  be  raffed  indeed,  but  to  the  lofs  of  the  kingdom.  For  by  this 
law,  gold  being  raifed  5  per  cent,  above  its  natural  true  value,  foreigners  would 
find  it  worth  while  to  fend  their  gold  hither,  and  fo  fetch  away  our  lilver  at  live 
per  cent,  profit,  and  fo  much  lols  to  us.  For  when  fo  much  gold,  as  would 
purchafe  but  100  ounces  of  filver  any  where  elfe,  will  in  England  purchale  the 
merchant  105  ounces,  what  lhall  hinder  him  from  bringing  his  gold  to  fo  good 
a  market ;  and  either  felling  it  at  the  mint,  where  it  will  yield  fo  much,  or 
having  it  coin’d  into  guineas  ?  And  then  (going  to  market  with  his  guineas)  he 
may  buy  our  commodities  at  the  advantage  of  5  per  cent,  in  the  very  fort  of 
his  money ;  or  change  them  into  filver,  and  carry  that  away  with  him  ? 

On  the  odaer  fide,  if  by  a  law  you  would  raife  your  filver  money,  and  make 
four  crowns,  or  20  s.  in  filver,  equal  to  a  guinea,  at  which  rate  I  fuppofe  it  was 
firft  coin’d,  fo  that  by  your  law  a  guinea  Ihould  pafs  but  for  20s.  the  fame  in- 
con  veniency  would  follow.  For  then  ftrangers  would  bring  in  filver,  and  (jar- 
ry  away  your  gold,  which  was  to  be  had  here  at  a  lower  rate  than  any  where 
elfe. 

I  f  you  fay,  that  this  inconvenience  is  not  to  be  fear’d ;  for  that  as  foon  as 
people  found,  that  gold  began  to  grow  lcarce,  or  that  it  was  more  worth  than 
the  law  fet  upon  it,  they  would  then  part  with  it  at  the  ftatute-rate ;  as  we  lee 
the  broad-pieces  that  were  coined  in  king  James  the  Ill’s  time  for  20  s.  no  body 
will  now  part  with  under  23  s.  or  more,  according  to  the  market  value.  This 
I  grant  is  true,  and  it  does  plainly  confefs  the  foolilhnefs  of  making  a  law, 
which  cannot  produce  the  effedl  it  is  made  for :  as  indeed  it  will  not,  when 
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you  would  raife  the  price  of  filver,  in  refpeift  of  gold,  above  its  natural  market 
value:  for  then,  as  we  fee  in  our  gold,  the  price  of  it  will  raife  itfelf.  But  on 
the  other  fide;  if  you  fhould  by  a  law,  fet  the  value  of  gold  above  its  par;  then 
people  would  be  bound  to  receive  it  at  that  high  rate,  and  fo  part  with  their 
lilver  at  an  under  value.  But  fuppofing,  that  having  a  mind  to  raife  your  filver 
in  refpe£t  of  gold,  you  make  a  law  to  do  it,  what  comes  of  that?  If  your  law 
prevail,  only  this;  that,  as  much  as  you  raife  lilver,  you  debafe  gold,  (for  they 
are  in  the  condition  of  two  things,  put  in  oppoiite  fcales,  as  much  as  the  one 
rifes  the  other  falls)  and  then  your  gold  will  be  carried  away  with  fo  much 
clear  lofs  to  the  kingdom,  as  you  raife  filver  and  debafe  gold  by  your  law,  be¬ 
low  their  natural  value.  If  you  raife  gold  in  proportion  to  filver,  the  fame  ef¬ 
fect  follows. 

I  fay,  “  raife  filver  in  relpedf  of  gold,  and  gold  in  proportion  to  filver.”  For, 
when  you  would  raife  the  value  of  money,  fancy  what  you  will,  ’tis  but  in  re- 
fpe<ft  of  fomething  you  would  change  it  for,  and  is  done  only  when  you  can 
make  a  lefs  quantity  of  the  metal,  which  your  money  is  made  of,  change  for  a 
greater  quantity  of  that  thing  which  you  would  raife  it  to. 

The  effed:  indeed,  and  ill  confequence  of  railing  either  of  thefe  two  metals, 
in  refped  of  the  other,  is  more  eafily  obferved,  and  fooner  found  in  railing  gold 
than  lilver  coin:  becaufe  your  accounts  being  kept,  and  your  reckonings  all 
made  in  pounds,  fhillings,  and  pence,  which  are  denominations  of  filver  coins, 
or  numbers  of  them;  if  gold  be  made  current  at  a  rate  above  the  free  and  mar¬ 
ket  value  of  thofe  two  metals,  every  one  will  eafily  perceive  the  inconvenience. 
But  there  being  a  law  for  it,  you  cannot  refufe  the  gold  in  payment  for  fo  much. 
And  all  the  money,  or  bullion,  people  will  carry  beyond  lea  from  you,  will  be 
in  filver;  and  the  money,  or  bullion,  brought  in,  will  be  in  gold.  And  juft 
the  fame  will  happen,  when  your  filver  is  raifed  and  gold  debafed,  in  refpedt  of 
one  another,  beyond  their  true  and  natural  proportion:  (natural  proportion  or 
value,  I  call  that  refpedtive  rate  they  find,  any  where,  without  the  prefcription 
of  law.)  For  then  filver  will  be  that  which  is  brought  in,  and  gold  will  be  car¬ 
ried  out ;  and  that  ft  ill  with  lofs  to  the  kingdom,  anfwerable  to  the  overvalue 
let  by  the  law.  Only  as  foon  as  the  mifchief  is  felt,  people  will  (do  what  you 
can)  raife  the  gold  to  its  natural  value.  For  your  accounts  and  bargains  being 
made  in  the  denomination  of  filver  money ;  if,  when  gold  is  raifed  above  its 
proportion,  by  the  law,  you  cannot  refufe  it  in  payment  (as  if  the  law  fhould 
make  a  guinea  current  at  22  s.  and  6d.)  you  are  bound  to  take  it  at  that  rate  in 
payment.  But  if  the  law  fhould  make  guineas  current  at  20  s.  he  that  has  them, 
is  not  bound  to  pay  them  away  at  that  rate,  but  may  keep  them,  if  he  pleafes, 
or  get  more  for  them  if  he  can  :  yet,  from  fuch  a  law,  one  of  thefe  three  things 
will  follow.  Either  ift,  The  law  forces  them  to  go  at  20s.  and  then  being 
found  palling  at  that  rate ,  foreigners  make  their  advantage  of  it:  Or,  2dly, 
people  keep  them  up,  and  will  not  part  with  them  at  the  legal  rate,  underftand- 
ing  them  really  to  be  worth  more,  and  then  all  your  gold  lies  dead,  and  is  of 
no  more  ufe  to  trade,  than  if  it  were  all  gone  out  of  the  kingdom  :  Or,  3dly, 
It  pafles  for  more  than  the  law  allows,  and  then  your  law  fignifies  nothing,  and 
had  been  better  let  alone.  Which  way  foever  it  fucceeds,  it  proves  either  pre¬ 
judicial,  or  ineffedtual.  If  the  defign  of  your  law  takes  place,  the  kingdom 
lofes  by  it :  if  the  inconvenience  be  felt  and  avoided,  your  law  is  eluded. 

o  n  e  Y  is  the  meafure  of  commerce,  and  of  the  rate  of  every  thing,  and, 
therefore,  “  ought  to  be  kept  (as  all  other  meafures)  as  fteddy  and  invariable 
as  may  be.”  But  this  cannot  be,  if  your  money  be  made  of  two  metals,  whofe 
proportion,  and,  confequently,  whofe  price,  conftantly  varies  in  refpecft  of  one 
another.  Silver,  for  many  reafons,  is  the  fitteft  of  all  metals  to  be  this  meafure; 
and,  therefore,  generally  made  ufe  of  for  money.  But  then  it  is  very  unfit  and 
inconvenient  that  gold,  or  any  other  metal,  fhould  be  made  current,  legal  mo¬ 
ney,  at  a  ftanding,  fettled  rate.  This  is  to  fet  a  rate  upon  the  varying  value  of 
things  by  law,  which  juftly  cannot  be  done ;  and  is,  as  I  have  fliew’d,  as  far 
as  it  prevails,  a  conftant  damage  and  prejudice  to  the  country,  where  it  is  pra- 
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dtifed.  Suppofe  fifteen  to  one,  be  now  the  exadt  par  between  gold  and  filver; 
what  law  can  make  it  lafting ;  and  eftablifh  it  fo,  that  next  year,  or  twenty 
years  hence,  this  fhall  be  the  juft  value  of  gold  to  filver;  and  that  one  ounce  of 
gold  (hall  be  juft  worth  fifteen  ounces  of  lilver,  neither  more  nor  lefs?’  Tispof- 
fible,  the  Eaft-India  trade  fweeping  away  great  films  of  gold,  may  make  it 
fcarcer  in  Europe.  Perhaps  the  Guinea  trade,  and  mines  ot  Peru,  affording  it 
in  greater  abundance,  may  make  it  more  plentiful;  and  fo  its  value  in  refpedt 
of  lilver,  come  on  the  one  fide  to  be  as  fixteen,  or,  on  the  other,  as  fourteen  to 
one.  And  can  any  law  you  {hall  make,  alter  this  proportion  here,  when  it  is 
fo  every  where  elfe,  round  about  you  ?  If  your  law  let  it  at  fifteen,  when  it  is  at 
the  free  market  rate,  in  the  neighbouring  countries,  as  fixteen  to  one ;  will 
they  not  fend  hither  their  filver  to  fetch  away  your  gold,  at  one  fixteen  lofs  to 
you?  Or  if  you  will  keep  its  rate  to  filver  as  fifteen  to  one,  when  in  Holland, 
France,  and  Spain  its  market  value  is  but  fourteen;  will  they  not  fend  hither 
their  gold,  and  fetch  away  your  filver,  at  one  fifteen  lofs  to  you  ?  This  is  una¬ 
voidable,  if  you  will  make  money  of  both  gold  and  filver,  at  the  fame  time, 
and  fet  rates  upon  them  by  law,  in  refpedt  of  one  another. 

Wh  at  then!  (Will  you  be  ready  to  fay)  Would  you  have  gold  kept  out  of 
England?  Or,  being  here,  would  you  have  it  ufelefs  to  trade  ;  and  muff  there 
be  no  money  made  of  it?  I  anfwer,  quite  the  contrary.  ’Tis  fit  the  kingdom 
fhould  make  ufe  of  the  treafure  it  has.  ’Tis  neceffary  your  gold  fiiould  be  coin’d, 
and  have  the  king’s  ftamp  upon  it,  to  lecure  men  in  receiving  it,  that  there  is  fo 
much  gold  in  each  piece.  But  ’tis  not  neceffary  that  it  fhould  have  a  fixed  va¬ 
lue  fet  on  it,  by  publick  authority:  ’tis  not  convenient  that  it  fhould,  in  its  vary¬ 
ing  proportion,  have  a  fettled  price.  Let  gold,  as  other  commodities,  find  its 
own  rate.  And  when,  by  the  king’s  image  and  infcription,  it  carries  with  it  a 
publick  affurance  of  its  weight  and  finenefs;  the  gold  money,  fo  coin’d,  will 
never  fail  to  pafs  at  the  known  market  rates,  as  readily  as  any  other  fpecies  of 
your  money.  Twenty  guineas,  tho’  defign’d  at  firft  for  20 1.  go  now  as  current 
for  21 1.  1  or.  as  any  other  money,  and  fometimes  for  more,  as  the  rate  varies. 
The  value,  or  price,  of  any  thing,  being  only  the  refpedtive  eftimate  it  bears  to 
fome  other,  which  it  comes  in  competition  with,  can  only  be  known  by  the 
quantity  of  the  one,  which  will  exchange  for  a  certain  quantity  of  the  other. 
There  being  no  two  things  in  nature,  whofe  proportion  and  ufe  does  not  vary, 
’tis  impoffible  to  fet  a  {landing,  regular  price  between  them.  The  growing 
plenty,  or  fcarcity,  of  ei:her  in  the  market,  (whereby  I  mean  the  ordinary  plai¬ 
ces,  where  they  are  to  be  had  in  traffick)  or  the  real  ufe,  or  changing  fafhion  of 
the  place,  bringing  either  of  them  more  into  demand  than  formerly,  prefently 
varies  the  refpedtive  value  of  any  two  things.  You  will  as  fruitlefly  endeavour 
to  keep  two  different  things  fteddily  at  the  fame  price  one  with  another,  as  to 
keep  two  things  in  an  sequilibrium,  where  their  varying  weights  depend  on 
different  caufes.  Put  a  piece  of  fpunge  in  one  fcale,  and  an  exadt  counterpoife 
of  filver  in  the  other;  you  will  be  mightily  miftaken  if  you  imagine,  that  be- 
caufe  they  are  to  day  equal,  they  all  always  remain  fo.  The  weight  of  the 
fpunge  varying  with  every  change  of  moifture  in  the  air,  the  filver,  in  the  op- 
pofite  fcale,  will  fometimes  rife  and  fometimes  fall.  This  is  juft  the  ftate  of  fil¬ 
ver  and  gold,  in  regard  of  their  mutual  value.  Their  proportion,  or  ufe,  may, 
nay,  conftantly  does  vary,  and  with  it  their  price.  For,  being  eftimated  one, 
in  reference  to  the  other,  they  are,  as  it  were,  put  in  oppofite  feales;  and  as  the 
one  rifes  the  other  falls,  and  fo  on  the  contrary. 

Fart  h  1  n  gs,  made  of  a  bafer  metal,  may  on  this  account  too  deferve  your 
confideration.  For  whatfoever  coin  you  make  current,  above  the  intrinfick  va¬ 
lue,  will  always  be  damage  to  the  publick,  whoever  get  by  it.  But  of  this  I 
{hall  not,  at  prefent,  enter  into  a  more  particular  enquiry ;  only  this  I  will  con¬ 
fidently  affirm,  “  That  it  is  the  intereft  of  every  country,  that  all  the  current 
“  money  of  it  fhould  be  of  one  and  the  fame  metal ;  That  the  feveral  fpecies 
“  fhould  be  all  of  the  fame  alloy,  and  none  of  a  bafer  mixture:  And  that  the 
“  ftandard  once  thus  fettled,  fhould  be  inviolably  and  immutably  kept  to  perpe- 
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<e  tuity.”  For,  whenever  that  is  alter’d,  upon  what  pretence  foever,  the  publick 
will  lofe  by  it. 

Since  then  it  will  neither  bring  us  in  more  money,  bullion,  or  trade ;  nor 
keep  that  we  have  here,  nor  hinder  our  weighty  money,  of  what  denomina¬ 
tion  foever,  from  being  melted ;  To  what  purpofe  lhould  the  kingdom  be  at  the 
charge  of  coining  all  our  money  anew  ?  For  I  do  not  fuppofe  any  body  can 
propole,  that  we  lhould  have  two  forts  of  money,  at  the  lame  time,  one  hea¬ 
vier,  and  the  other  lighter,  as  it  comes  from  the  mint;  that  is  very  abfurd  to 
imagine.  So  that  if  all  your  old  money  mull  be  coin’d  over  again  ;  it  will  in¬ 
deed  be  fome  advantage,  and  that  a  very  conliderable  one,  to  the  officers  of  the 
mint.  For  they  being  allow’d  3  s.  6d.  (it  lhould  be  lixteen  pence  half-penny) 
for  the  coinage  of  every  pound  troy,  which  is  very  near  five  and  an  half  per 
cent.  If  our  money  be  fix  millions,  and  mull  be  coin’d  all  over  again,  it  will 
coll  the  nation  to  the  mint  three  hundred  thirty  thoufand  pounds.  One  hun¬ 
dred  thirty  thoufand  pounds,  if  the  clipp’d  money  mull  efcape,  becaule  it  is  al¬ 
ready  as  light  as  your  new  ftandard  ;  Do  you  not  own  that  this  defign  of  new 
coinage  is  juft  of  the  nature  of  clipping  ? 

This  bufinefs  of  money  and  coinage  is  by  fome  men,  and  amongll  them 
fome  very  ingenious  perfons,  thought  a  great  myllery,  and  very  hard  to  be  un- 
derllood.  Not  that  truly  in  itfelf  it  is  lo,  but  becaule  interelled  people,  that 
treat  of  it,  wrap  up  the  fecret,  they  make  advantage  of,  in  a  myliical,  obfcure, 
and  unintelligible  way  of  talking ;  which  men,  from  a  pre-conceived  opinion 
of  the  difficulty  of  the  fubjebl,  taking  for  fenfe,  in  a  matter  not  eafy  to  be  pe¬ 
netrated,  but  by  the  men  of  art,  let  pafs  for  current,  without  examination. 
Whereas,  would  they  look  into  thofe  difcourfes,  and  enquire  what  meaning 
their  words  have,  they  would  find,  for  the  moll  part,  either  their  pofitions  to 
be  falfe,  their  dedudlions  to  be  wrong,  or  (which  often  happens)  their  words 
to  have  no  diftindt  meaning  at  all.  Where  none  of  thefe  be,  there  their  plain, 
true,  honell  fenfe,  would  prove  very  eafy  and  intelligible,  if  exprefs’d  in  ordi¬ 
nary  and  diredl  language. 

That  this  is  fo,  I  lhall  fhew,  by  examining  a  printed  Iheet  on  this  fubjebl; 
entituled,  “  Remarks  on  a  paper  given  in  to  the  Lords,  &c.” 

Rem.  “’Tis  certain,  That  what  place  foever  will  give  moll  for  filver  by 
“  weight,  it  will  thither  be  carried  and  fold :  and  if  of  the  money  which  now 
“  pafles  in  England,  there  can  be  5  s.  5d.  the  ounce  given  for  llandard  filver  at 
“  the  mint,  when  but  5  s.  4  d.  of  the  very  fame  money  can  be  given  elfewhere 
“  for  it,  it  will  certainly  be  brought  to  the  mint ;  and  when  coin’d,  cannot  be 
“  fold  (having  one  penny  over-value  fet  upon  it  by  the  ounce)  for  the  fame 
“  that  other  plate  may  be  bought  for,  fo  will  be  left  unmelted ;  at  leaft,  ’twill 
“  be  the  interell  of  any  exporter,  to  buy  plate  to  fend  out,  before  money ; 
“  whereas  now  ’tis  his  interell  to  buy  money,  to  fend  out  before  plate.” 

Anfi  The  author  would  do  well  to  make  it  intelligible,  how,  “  of  the  mo- 
“  ney  that  now  pafles  in  England,  at  the  mint  can  be  given  5  s.  5d..  the  ounce 
<c  for  llandard  filver,  when  but  5s.  4d.  of  the  fame  money  can  be  given  elfe- 
“  where  for  it.”  Next,  “  How  it  has  one  penny  over-value  fet  upon  it  by  the 
“  ounce,  fo  that,  when  coin’d,  it  cannot  be  fold.”  This,  to  an  ordinary 
reader,  looks  very  myllerious ;  and,  I  fear,  is  fo,  as  either  fignifying  nothing 
at  all,  or  nothing  that  will  hold.  For, 

1.  I  ask,  Who  is  it  at  the  mint,  that  “  can  give  5s.  5  d.  per  ounce,  for 
“  llandard  filver,  when  no  body  elfe  can  give  above  5s.  4d.  ?”  Is  it  the  king, 
or  is  it  the  mailer-worker,  or  any  of  the  officers  ?  For  to  give  5  s.  5d.  for  what 
will  yield  but  5  s.  4d.  to  any  body  elfe,  is  to  give  one  fixty  fifth  part  more  than 
it  is  worth.  For  fo  much  every  thing  is  worth,  as  it  will  yield.  And  I  do  not 
fee  how  this  can  turn  to  account  to  the  king,  or  be  born  by  any  body  elfe. 

2.  I  ask,  “  How  a  penny  over-value  can  be  fet  upon  it  by  the  ounce,  fo 

that  it  cannot  be  fold  ?  ”  This  is  fo  myllerious  that  I  think  it  near  impofiible. 

For  an  equal  quantity  of  llandard  filver,  will  always  be  juil  worth  an  equal 
quantity  of  llandard  filver.  And  it  is  utterly  impofiible  to  make  fixty  four  parts 
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of  ftandard  filver  equal  to,  or  worth,  fixty  five  parts  of  the  fame  ftandard  fil- 
ver ;  which  is  meant  by  “  fetting  a  penny  over-value  upon  it  by  the  ounce,”  if 
that  has  any  meaning  at  all.  Indeed,  by  the  workmanfhip  of  it,  fixty  four 
ounces  of  ftandard  filver  may  be  made  not  only  worth  fixty  five  ounces,  but 
feventy,  or  eighty.  But  the  coinage,  which  is  all  the  workmanfhip  here,  be¬ 
ing  paid  for  by  a  tax,  I  do  not  fee  how  that  can  be  reckon’d  at  all :  or  if  it  be, 
it  muff  raife  every  5s.  4d.  coin’d,  to  above  5  s.  If  I  carry  fixty  four  ounces 
of  flandard  filver  in  bullion  to  the  mint  to  be  coin’d,  fhall  I  not  have  juft  fixty 
four  ounces  back  again  for  it  in  coin  ?  And  if  fo,  can  thefe  fixty  four  ounces 
of  coin’d,  flandard  filver  be  poflibly  made  worth  fixty  five  ounces  of  the  fame 
flandard  filver  uncoin’d,  when  they  coft  me  no  more;  and  I  can,  for  barely 
going  to  the  mint,  have  fixty  four  ounces  of  flandard  filver  in  bullion  turn’d 
into  coin  ?  Cheapnefs  of  coinage  in  England,  where  it  cofts  nothing,  will  in¬ 
deed  make  money  be  fooner  brought  to  the  mint,  than  a.ny  where  elfe ;  becaufe 
there  I  have  the  convenience  of  having  it  made  into  money  for  nothing.  But 
this  will  no  more  keep  it  in  England  than  if  it  were  perfect  bullion.  Nor  will 
it  hinder  it  from  being  melted  down,  becaufe  it  coft  no  more  in  coin  than  in 
bullion :  and  thus  equally,  whether  your  pieces  of  the  fame  denomination  be 
lighter,  heavier,  or  juft  as  they  were  before.  This  being  explain’d,  ’twill  be 
eafy  to  fee,  whether  the  other  things  faid  in  the  fame  paragraph  be  true  or  falfe, 
and  particularly,  whether  “  ’twill  be  the  intereft  of  every  exporter,  to  buy  plate 
“  to  fend  out  before  money.” 

Rem.  “  ’Tis  only  barely  aflerted,  That  if  filver  be  raifed  at  the  mint,  that 
“  ’twill  rife  elfewhere  above  it ;  but  can  never  be  known  till  it  be  tried.” 

Anfw.  The  author  tells  us,  in  the  laft  paragraph,  that  “  filver,  that  is  worth 
“  but  5s.  2  d.  per  ounce  at  the  mint,  is  worth  5  s.  4d.  elfewhere.  This,  how 
true,  or  what  inconvenience  it  hath,  I  will  not  here  examine.  But,  be  the  in¬ 
convenience  of  it  what  it  will,  this  railing  the  money  he  propofes  as  a  reme¬ 
dy  :  and  to  thofe  who  fay,  upon  railing  our  money,  filver  will  rife  too,  he  makes 
this  anfwer,  that  “  it  can  never  be  known  whether  it  will  or  no,  ’till  it  be  tried.” 
To  which  I  reply,  That  it  may  be  known  as  certainly  without  trial,  as  it  can, 
that  two  pieces  of  filver  that  weighed  equally  yefterday,  will  weigh  equally  again 
to-morrow  in  the  fame  fcales. 

“  There  is  filver  (fays  our  author)  whereof  an  ounce  (i.  e.  480  grains) 
“  will  change  for  5s.  4d.”  (i.  e.  496  grains)  of  our  ftandard  filver  coin’d.  To¬ 
morrow  you  coin  your  money  lighter;  fo  that  then  5s.  4d.  will  have  but  472 
grains  of  coin’d  ftandard  filver  in  it.  Can  it  not  then  be  known,  without  tri¬ 
al,  whether  that  ounce  of  filver,  which  to-day  will  change  for  496  grains  of 
ftandard  filver  coin’d,  will  change  to-morrow  but  for  472  grains  of  the  fame 
ftandard  filver  coin’d  ?  Or  can  any  one  imagine  that  480  grains  of  the  fame  fil¬ 
ver,  which  to-day  are  worth  496  grains  of  our  coin’d  filver,  will  to-morrow  be 
worth  but  472  grains  of  the  fame  filver,  a  little  differently  coin’d  ?  He  that  can 
have  a  doubt  about  this,  ’till  it  be  tried,  may  as  well  demand  a  trial  to  be  made, 
to  prove,  that  the  fame  thing  is  asquiponderant,  or  aequivalent  to  itfelf.  For  I 
think  it  is  as  clear.  That  472  grains  of  filver  are  a2quiponderant  to  496  grains  of 
filver,  as  that  an  ounce  of  filver,  that  is  to-day  worth  496  grains  of  ftandard 
filver,  fhould  to-morrow  be  worth  but  472  grains  of  the  fame  ftandard  filver, 
all  circumftances  remaining  the  fame,  but  the  different  weight  of  the  pieces 
ftamp’d :  which  is  that  our  author  afferts,  when  he  fays,  That  ’tis  only  barely 
aflerted,  &c.  What  has  been  faid  to  this,  may  ferve  alfo  for  an  anfwer  to  the 
next  paragraph.  Only  I  defire  it  may  be  taken  notice  of,  that  the  author  feems 
to  infinuate,  that  filver  goes  not  in  England,  as  in  foreign  parts,  by  weight : 
which  is  a  very  dangerous,  as  well  as  falfe  pofition ;  and  which,  if  allowed, 
may  let  into  our  mint  what  corruption  and  debafing  of  our  money  one  pleafes. 

Rem.  “That  our  trade  hath  heretofore  furnifhed  us  with  an  overplus, 
“  brought  home  in  gold  and  filver,  is  true  :  but  that  we  bring  home  from  any 
“  place  more  goods  than  we  now  export  to  it,  I  do  not  conceive  to  be  fo.  And 
“  more  goods  might  be  fent  to  thofe  parts ;  but  by  reafon  of  the  great  value  of 
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c<  filver  in  this  part  of  the  world,  more  money  is  to  be  got  by  exporting  filver, 
“  than  by  any  other  thing  that  can  be  fent ;  and  that  is  the  reafon  of  it.  And 
“  for  its  being  melted  down,  and  fent  out,  becaufe  it  is  fo  heavy,  is  not  by 
“  their  Paper  denied.” 

Anfw.  “  That  we  bring  home  from  any  place  more  goods  than  we  now 
“  export,  (the  author  tells  us)  he  doth  not  conceive.” 

Wo  u  l  d  he  had  told  us  a  reafon  for  his  conceit.  But  fince  the  money  of 
any  country  is  not  prelently  to  be  changed,  upon  any  private  man’s  groundlefs 
conceit,  I  fuppofe  this  argument  will  not  be  of  much  weight  with  many  men.  I 
make  bold  to  call  it  a  groundlefs  conceit :  for  if  the  author  pleafe  to  remember 
the  great  fums  of  money  are  carried  every  year  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  for  which  we 
bring  home  confumable  commodities;  (though  I  mult  own  that  it  pays  us  again 
with  advantage)  or  if  he  will  examine,  how  much  only  two  commodities,  wholly 
confum’d  here,  coft  us  yearly  in  money,  (I  mean  Canary  wine  and  currants) 
more  than  we  pay  for,  with  goods  exported  to  the  Canaries  and  Zant;  befides 
the  over-balance  of  trade  upon  us  in  feveral  other  places,  he  will  have  little  rea- 
lon  to  fay,  “  he  doth  not  conceive  we  bring  home  from  any  place  more  goods 
“  than  we  now  export  to  it.” 

“  As  to  what  he  fays,  concerning  the  melting  down  and  exporting  our  mo- 
“  ney,  becaufe  it  is  heavy  if  by  heavy,  he  means,  becaufe  our  crown-pieces 
(and  the  reft  of  our  fpecies  of  money  in  proportion)  are  23  or  24  grains  heavier 
than  he  would  have  them  coin’d  :  this,  whoever  grants  it,  I  deny  upon  grounds, 
which,  I  fuppofe,  when  examin’d,  will  be  found  clear  and  evident. 

Indeed,  when  your  debts  beyond  fea,  to  anfwer  the  over-balance  of  foreign 
importations,  call  for  your  money,  ’tis  certain  the  heavy  money,  which  has  the 
full  ftandard  weight,  will  be  melted  down  and  carried  away;  becaufe  foreigners 
value  not  the  ftamp,  or  denomination,  but  your  filver. 

H  e  would  do  well  to  tell  us  what  he  means  by  “  the  great  value  of  filver  in 
“  this  part  of  the  world.”  For  he  {peaks  of  it  as  a  caufe  that  draws  away  our 
money  more  now  than  formerly,  or  elfe  it  might  as  well  have  been  omitted  as 
mentioned  in  this  place:  and  if  he  mean,  by  this  part  of  the  world,  England; 
’tis  fcarce  fenfe  to  fay,  that  the  great  value  of  filver  in  England  Ihould  draw  fil¬ 
ver  out  of  England.  If  he  means  the  neighbouring  countries  to  England,  he 
fliould  have  faid  it,  and  not  doubtfully  this  part  of  the  world.  But  let  him,  by 
this  part  of  the  world,  mean  what  he  will,  I  dare  fay  every  one  will  agree,  That 
filver  is  not  more  valu’d  in  this,  than  any  other  part  of  the  world;  nor  in  this  age, 
more  than  in  our  grandfathers  days. 

I  am  forry,  if  it  be  true,  what  he  tells  us,  That  “  more  money  is  to  be  got 
“  by  exportation  of  filver,  than  by  any  other  thing  that  can  be  lent.”  This  is 
an  evidence,  that  <£  we  bring  home  more  goods  than  we  export.”  For,  ’till 
that  happens,  and  has  brought  us  in  debt  beyond  fea,  filver  will  not  be  export¬ 
ed  ;  but  the  overplus  of  people’s  gain,  being  generally  laid  up  in  filver,  it  will  be 
brought  home  in  filver ;  and  fo  our  people  will  value  it  as  much  as  any  other,  in 
this  part  of  the  world. 

The  truth  of  the  cafe  in  Ihort  is  this.  Whenever  we,  by  a  lofing  trade,  con¬ 
tract  debts  with  our  neighbours,  they  will  put  “  a  great  value  on  our  filver,  and 
*c  more  money  will  be  got  by  tranfporting  filver  than  any  thing  can  be  fent :  ” 
Which  comes  about  thus.  Suppofe  that  by  an  over-balance  of  their  trade  (whe¬ 
ther  by  a  fale  of  pepper,  fpices,  and  other  Eaft-India  commodities,  it  matters 
not)  we  have  receiv’d  great  quantities  of  goods,  within  thefe  two  or  three  months, 
from  Holland,  and  fent  but  little  thither ;  fo  that  the  accounts  balanced,  be¬ 
tween  the  inhabitants  of  England  and  the  United  Provinces,  we  of  England 
were  a  million  in  their  debt;  What  would  follow  from  hence  ?  This:  That  thefe 
Dutch  creditors,  defiring  to  have  what  is  due  to  them,  give  order  to  their  factors 
and  correfpondents  here,  to  return  it  to  them.  For  enquiring,  as  we  do,  what 
are  the  effedts  of  an  over-balance  of  trade,  we  muft  not  fuppofe,  they  inveft 
their  debts  in  commodities,  and  return  their  effects  that  way.  A  million  then 
being  to  be  returned  from  England  to  Holland  in  money,  every  one  feeks  bills  of 

exchange ; 
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exchange;  but  Englishmen  not  having  debts  in  Holland  toanfwer  this  million, 
or  any  the  lead;  part  of  it,  bills  are  not  to  be  got.  This  prefently  makes  the_ 
exchange  very  high :  upon  which  the  bankers,  &c.  who  have  the  command  oi 
great  quantities  of  money  and  bullion,  fend  that  away  to  Holland  in  fpecie,  and 
lb  take  money  here  to  pay  it  again  there,  upon  their  bills,  at  fuch  a  rate  of 
exchange,  as  gives  them  five,  ten,  fifteen,  &c.  per  cent,  profit :  and  thus  fome- 
times  a  5  s.  piece  of  our  mill’d  money  may  truly  be  laid  to  be  worth  5  s.  3d.  4d. 
6d.  9d.  in  Holland.  And  if  this  be  “  the  great  value  of  diver  in  this  part  of 
the  world,”  I  eafily  grant  it  him.  But  this  great  value  is  to  be  remedied,  not 
by  the  alteration  of  our  mint,  but  by  the  regulation  and  balance  of  our  trade. 
For  be  your  coin  what  it  will,  our  neighbours,  if  they  over-balance  us  in  trade, 
will  not  only  have  a  great  value  for  our  filver,  but  get  it  too ;  and  there  will  be 
“  more  to  be  got,  by  exporting  filver  to  them,  than  by  any  other  thing  can  be 
“  fent.” 

Rem.  “  Th  e  alteration  of  the  coins  in  Spain  and  Portugal  are  no  way  at  all 
“  like  this.  For  there  they  alter’d  in  denomination  near  half,  to  deceive  thofe 
“  they  paid,  with  paying  thofe,  to  whom  they  owed  one  ounce  of  filver,  but 
“  half  an  ounce  for  it.  But,  in  the  alteration  here  defigned,  to  whoever  an 
“  ounce  of  filver  was  owing,  an  ounce  will  be  paid  in  this  money ;  it  being 
“  here  only  defign’d,  that  an  ounce  of  money  fhould  equal  an  ounce  of  diver 
“  in  value,  at  home,  as  well  as  abroad,  which  now  it  does  not.” 

Anfw.  In  this  paragraph  the  author  confeffes  the  alteration  of  the  coin  in 
Spain  and  Portugal  was  a  cheat;  but  the  “  alteration  here  defign’d,  he  fays,  is 
not :  ”  but  the  reafon  he  gives  for  it  is  admirable :  viz.  “  Becaufe  they  there  al¬ 
ter’d  in  denomination  near  half,”  and  here  the  denomination  is  alter’d  but  dve 
per  cent,  for  fo  in  truth  it  is,  whatever  he  dedgned.  As  if  dfty  per  cent,  were 
a  cheat,  but  dve  per  cent,  were  not;  becaufe  perhaps  lefs  perceivable.  For  the 
two  things,  that  are  pretended  to  be  done  here  by  this  new  coinage,  I  fear  will 
both  fail,  viz.  1.  That  “  to  whomfoever  an  ounce  of  diver  is  owing,  an  ounce 
cc  of  diver  (hall  be  paid  in  this  money.”  For  when  an  ounce  of  diver  is  coin’d, 
as  is  propofed,  into  5  s.  5d.  (which  is  to  make  our  money  dve  per  cent,  lighter 
than  it  is  now)  I  that  am  to  receive  an  iool.  per  ann.  fee-farm  rent;  fhall  I  in 
this  new  money  receive  105k  or  barely  iool.  ?  The  drft  I  think  will  not  be 
faid.  For  if  by  law  you  have  made  it  iool.  ’tis  certain  the  tenant  will  pay  me 
no  more.  If  you  do  not  mean  that  400  crowns,  or  2000  {hillings  of  your  new 
coin  {hall  be  an  iool.  but  there  muft  be  dve  per  cent,  in  tale,  added  to  every  100, 
you  are  at  the  charge  of  new  coinage  to  no  other  purpofe  but  to  breed  confii- 
don.  If  I  muft  receive  iool.  by  tale,  of  this  new  money  for  my  fee-farm 
rent,  ’tis  demondration  that  I  lofe  dve  ounces  per  cent,  of  the  filver  was  due 
to  me.  This  a  little  lower  he  confeffes  in  thefe  words,  “  That  where  a  man 
“  has  a  rent-SEC,  that  can  never  be  more,  this  may  fomewhat  affedt  it,  but 
“  fo  very  little,  that  it  will  fcarce  ever  at  all  be  perceived.”  This  very  little 
is  dve  per  cent,  and  if  a  man  be  cheated  of  that,  fo  he  perceives  it  not,  it 
goes  for  nothing.  But  this  lofs  will  not  affedt  only  fuch  rents  as  can  never  be 
more,  but  all  payments  whatloever,  that  are  contradted  for,  before  this  alte¬ 
ration  of  our  money. 

2.  If  it  be  true,  what  he  affirms,  “  That  an  ounce  of  money  doth  equal 
<£  an  ounce  of  diver  in  value,  abroad,  but  not  at  home;”  then  this  part  of 
the  undertaking  will  alfo  fail.  For  I  deny  that  the  damp  on  our  money  does 
any  more  debafe  it  here  at  home,  than  abroad,  or  make  the  diver  in  our  mo¬ 
ney  not  equal  in  value  to  the  fame  weight  of  diver  every-where.  The  author 
would  have  done  well  to  have  made  it  out,  and  not  left  fo  great  a  paradox 
only  to  the  credit  of  a  dngle  adertion. 

Rem.  “And  for  what  is  faid  in  this  bill  to  prevent  exportation,  relates  on- 
<£  ly  to  the  keeping  in  our  own  coin  and  bullion,  and  leaves  all  foreign  to  be 
££  exported  dill.” 

Anfw.  Wh  at  the  author  means  by  our  own  and  foreign  bullion,  will  need 
fome  explication. 


Rem. 


and  raifing  the  value  of  money. 

Rem.  “  These  is  now  no  fuch  thing  as  payments  made  in  weighty  and 
“  mill’d  money.” 

Anfw.  I  believe  there  are  very  few  in  town,  who  do  not  very  often  re¬ 
ceive  a  mill’d  crown  for  5  s.  and  a  mill’d  half  crown  for  2  s.  6  d.  But  he  means, 
I  fuppofe,  in  great  and  entire  fums  of  mill’d  money.  But  I  alk,  if  all  the 
clipp’d  money  were  called  in,  whether  then  all  the  payments  would  not  be  in 
weighty  money ;  and  that  not  being  call’d  in,  whether  if  it  be  lighter  than  your 
new  mill’d  money,  the  new  mill’d  money  will  not  be  melted  down  as  much  as 
the  old  ?  Which  I  think  the  author  there  confefies,  or  elfe  I  underftand  him 
not. 

Rem.  “Nor  will  this  any  way  interrupt  trade  ;  for  trade  will  find  its  own 
“  courfe ;  the  denomination  of  money  in  any  country  no  way  concerning  that.” 

Anfw.  The  denomination  to  a  certain  weight  of  money,  in  all  countries, 
concerns  trade  j  and  the  alteration  of  that  neceflarily  brings  difturbance  to  it. 

Rem.  “  For  if  fo  be  it  occafions  the  coining  more  money.” 

Anfw.  He  talks  as  if  it  would  be  “  the  occafion  of  coining  more  money.” 
Out  of  what  ?  Out  of  money  already  coin’d,  or  out  of  bullion  ?  For  I  would 
be  glad  to  know  where  it  is. 

Rem.  “It  may  be  fome  gain  to  thofe  that  will  venture  to  melt  down  the 
“  coin,  but  very  fmall  lofs  (if  any)  to  thofe  that  {hall  be  paid  in  the  new  :  ’tis 
“  not  to  be  denied,  but  that  where  any  man  has  a  rent-SEC,  that  can  never  be 
“  more,  this  may  fomewhat  affect  it  j  but  fo  very  little,  ’twill  fcarce  ever  at  all 
“  be  perceived.” 

Anfw.  As  much  as  it  will  be  gain  to  melt  down  their  coin,  lb  much  lofs  will 
it  be  to  thofe  who  are  paid  in  the  new,  viz.  5  per  cent,  which,  I  fuppofe,  is 
more  than  the  author  would  be  willing  to  lofe,  unlefs  he  get  by  it  another  way. 

Rem.  “  And  if  the  alteration  defired  fhould  have  the  effe<ft  of  making  our 
“  native  commodities  any  ways  dearer.”. 

Anfw.  Here  our  author  confefies,  that  proportionably  as  your  money  is 
raifed,  the  price  of  other  things  will  be  raifed  too.  But  to  make  amends,  he 
lays, 

Rem.  “It  does  at  the  lame  time  make  the  land  which  produces  them,  of 
“  more  than  fo  much  more  in  value.” 

Anfw.  This  “  more  than  fo  much  more  in  value,”  is  more  than  our  au¬ 
thor,  or  any  body  elfe  for  him,  will  ever  be  able  to  make  out. 

The  price  of  things  will  always  be  eftimated  by  the  quantity  of  filver  is 
given  in  exchange  for  them.  And  if  you  make  your  money  lefs  in  weight,  it 
muft  be  made  up  in  tale.  This  is  all  this  great  myftery  of  raifing  money,  and 
raifing  land.  For  example:  the  mannor  of  Blackacre  would  yefterday  have 
yielded  one  hundred  thoufand  crowns,  which  crown-pieces,  let  us  fuppofe  nu- 
mero  rotundo,  to  weigh  each  of  them  an  ounce  of  ftandard  filver.  To  day 
your  new  coin  comes  in  play,  which  is  5  per  cent,  lighter.  There’s  your  mo¬ 
ney  raifed :  the  land  now  at  fale  yields  one  hundred  and  five  thoufand  crowns, 
which  is  juft  the  fame  one  hundred  thou/and  ounces  of  ftandard  filver.  There’s 
the  land  raifed.  And  is  not  this  an  admirable  invention,  for  which  the  publick 
ought  to  be  at  above  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds  charge  for  new  coinage,  and 
all  your  commerce  put  in  diforder  ?  And  then  to  recommend  this  invention,  you 
are  told,  as  a  great  fecret,  That,  “  had  not  money  from  time  to  time,  been 
“  raifed  in  its  denomination,  lands  had  not  fo  rifen  too :  ”  which  is  to  fay. 
Had  not  your  money  been  made  lighter,  fewer  pieces  of  it  would  have  bought 
as  much'  land  as  a  greater  number  does  now. 

Rem.  “The  lofs  of  payments,  there  fpoken  of,  will,  in  no  fort,  be  fo  great, 
“  as  if  the  parties,  to  whom  thefe  debts  are  owing,  were  now  bound  to  receive 
“  them  in  the  money  now  pafles,  and  then  to  melt  the  fame  down ;  fo  at  this 

they  will  have  no  caufe  to  complain.” 

Anfw.  A  very  good  argument!  the  clippers  have  robb’d  the  publick  of  a 
good  part  of  their  money  (which  men  will,  fome  time  or  other,  find  in  the 
payments  they  receive)  and  ’tis  defired  the  mint  may  have  a  liberty  to  be  before- 
Vo  L.  AT  '  P  hand 
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hand  with  thofe,  to  whom  debts  are  owing.  They  are  told,  they  will  have  no 
reafon  to  complain  of  it,  who  fuffer  this  lofs ;  becaufe  it  is  not  l'o  great  as  the 
other.  The  damage  is  already  done  to  the  publick,  by  clipping.  Where  at 
laft  it  will  light,  I  cannot  tell.  But  men,  who  receive  clipp’d  money,  not  be¬ 
ing  forced  to  melt  it  down,  do  not  yet  receive  any  lofs  by  it.  When  clipp’d 
money  will  no  longer  change  for  weighty,  then  thofe,  who  have  clipp’d  money 
in  their  hands,  will  find  the  lofs  of  it. 

Rem.  “  ’Twill  make  the  cuftoms  better  paid,  becaufe  there  will  be  more 
“  money.” 

Anfw.  T h  at  there  will  be  more  money  in  tale,  ’tis  poflible :  that  there  will 
be  more  money  in  weight  and  worth,  the  author  ought  to  Ihew.  And  then, 
whatever  becomes  of  the  cuftoms,  (which  I  do  not  hear  are  unpaid  now)  the 
king  will  lofe  in  the  excife  above  thirty  thoufand  pounds  per  annum.  For  in 
all  taxes  where  fo  many  pounds,  fhillings,  or  pence  are  determined  by  the  law 
to  be  paid,  there  the  king  will  lofe  5  per  cent.  The  author  here,  as  in  other 
places,  gives  a  good  reafon  for  it :  for,  “  his  majefty  being  to  pay  away  this  mo- 
“  ney  by  tale*  as  he  received  it,  it  will  be  to  him  no  lofs  at  all.” 

As  if  my  receiving  my  rents  in  full  tale,  but  in  money  of  undervalue  five 
per  cent,  were  not  fo  much  lofs  to  me,  becaufe  I  was  to  pay  it  away  again  by 
tale.  Try  it  at  fifty  percent.  The  odds  only  is,  That  one  being  greater  than 
the  other,  would  make  more  noife.  But  the  author’s  great  refuge  in  this  is. 
That  it  will  not  be  perceived. 

Rem.  “If  all  foreign  commodities  were  to  be  purchafed  with  this  new  fper- 
tc  cies  of  money  lent  out;  we  agree,  That  with  iool.  of  it,  there  could  not 
“  be  fo  much  filver,  or  other  commodities  bought,  as  with  iool.  in  crown- 
“  pieces  as  now  coined ;  becaufe  they  would  be  heavier ;  and  all  coin  in  any 
“  kingdom,  but  where  ’tis  coined,  only  goes  by  weight;  and  for  the  fame 
<{  weight  of  filver,  the  fame  every-where  ftill  will  be  bought ;  and  fo  there 
<c  will,  with  the  fame  quantity  of  goods.  And  if  thofe  goods  ftiould  coft  five 
“  per  cent,  more  here  in  England  than  heretofore,  and  yield  but  the  fame  mo- 
“  ney  (we  mean  by  the  ounce  abroad)  the  fame  money  brought  home  and 
*l  coin’d,  will  yield  the  importer  five  per  cent,  more  at  the  mint  than  it  hereto- 
“  fore  could  do,  and  fo  no  damage  to  the  trader  at  all.” 

Anfw.  Here  truth  forces  from  the  author  a  confefiion  of  two  things,  which 
demonftrate  the  vanity  and  ufelefnefs  of  the  projedt.  1.  That  upon  this  change 
of  your  coin,  foreign  goods  will  be  rais’d.  2.  Your  own  goods  will  coft  more, 
five  per  cent.  So  that  goods  of  all  kinds  being  thereupon  raifed ;  where¬ 
in  confifts  the  raifing  of  your  money,  when  an  ounce  of  ftandard  filver,  how¬ 
ever  minc’d,  ftamp’d,  or  denominated,  will  buy  no  more  commodities  than  it 
did  before  ?  This  confefiion  alfo  fhews  the  falfhood  of  that  dangerous  flippofi- 
tion.  That  money,  “  in  the  kingdom  where  it  is  coin’d,  goes  not  by  weight,’* 
i.  e.  is  not  valued  by  its  weight. 

Rem.  “’Tis  true,  the  owners  of  filver  will  find  a  good  market  for  it,  and 
“  no  others  will  be  damaged ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  making  plenty  of  mo- 
“  ney  will  be  an  advantage  to  all.” 

Anfw.  I  g  r  a  n  t  it  true,  That,  if  your  money  were  really  raifed  five  per 
cent,  the  owners  of  filver  would  get  fo  much  by  it,  by  bringing  it  to  the  mint 
to  be  coin’d.  But  fince,  as  is  confelfed,  commodities  will  (upon  this  raifing 
your  money)  be  raifed  to  five  per  cent,  this  alteration  will  be  an  advantage  to 
no  body,  but  the  officers  of  the  mint,  and  hoarders  of  money. 

Rem.  “  When  ftandard  filver  was  laft  raifed  at  the  mint,  (which  it  was, 
“  from  5  s.  to  5s.  and  2d.  the  ounce,  in  the  43d  of  Eliz.)  and,  for  above  forty 
“  years  after,  filver  uncoin’d  was  not  worth  above  4  s.  iod.  the  ounce,  which 
“  occafion’d  much  coining ;  and  of  money,  none  in  thofe  days  was  export- 
tc  ed:  whereas  filver  now  is  worth  but  the  very  fame  5s.  and  2d.  the  ounce 
cc  ftill  at  the  mint,  and  is  worth  5  s.  4  d.  elfewhere.  So  that  if  this  bill  now 
“  with  the  Lords  does  not  happen  to  pafs,  there  can  never  any  filver  be  ever 
“  more  coin’d  at  the  mint  j  and  all  the  mill’d  money  will  in  a  very  little  time 
e£  more  be  deftroy’d.”  Anfw. 


and  raifing  the  value  of  money. 

Anfw.  The  reafon  of  fo  much  money  coin’d  in  queen  Elizabeth’s  time,  and 
afterwards,  was  not  the  leffening  of  your  crown-pieces  from  480  to  462  grains, 
and  fo  proportionably  all  the  reft  of  your  money,  (which  is  that  the  author  calls 
raifing  ftandard  filver  from  5  s.  to  5  s.  2  d.  the  ounce)  but  from  the  over-balance 
of  your  trade,  bringing  them  in  plenty  of  bullion,  and  keeping  it  here. 

H  ow  ftandard  filver  (for  if  the  author  lpeaks  of  other  filver,  it  is  a  fallacy) 
fhould  be  worth  its  own  weight  in  'ftandard  filver  at  the  mint,  (i.  e.  5  s.  2  d.  the 
ounce)  and  be  worth  more  than  its  own  weight  in  ftandard  filver,  (i.  e.  5  s.  4d. 
the  ounce)  in  Lombard-ftreet,  is  a  paradox  that  no  body,  I  think,  will  be  able 
to  comprehend,  till  it  be  better  explain’d.  It  is  time  to  give  off  coining,  if  the 
value  of  ftandard  filver  be  leffen’d  by  it ;  as  really  it  is,  if  an  ounce  of  coin’d 
ftandard  filver,  will  not  exchange  for  an  ounce  of  uncoin’d  ftandard  filver,  un- 
lefs  you  add  15  or  16  grains  overplus  to  it:  which  is  what  the  author  would 
have  taken  upon  his  word,  when  he  fays,  “  Silver  is  worth  five  {hillings  four 
'**  pence  elfewhere.”  , 

Five  {hillings  four  pence  of  money  coin’d  at  the  mint,  the  author  muft  al¬ 
low  to  be  at  leaft  495  grains.  An  ounce  is  but  480  grains.  How  then  an 
ounce  of  uncoin’d  ftandard  filver  can  be  worth  five  {hillings  four  pence,  (i.  e. 
how  480  grains  of  uncoin’d  ftandard  filver,  can  be  worth  495  grains  of  the 
lame  ftandard  filver,  coin’d  into  money)  is  unintelligible  -}  unlefs  the  coinage 
of  our  mint  leffens  the  value  of  ftandard  filver. 


SIR, 

“  /^OIN  and  intereft  are  two  things  of  fo  great  moment  to  thepublick,  and 
“  of  fo  great  concernment  in  trade,  that  they  ought  very  accurately  to 
“  be  examin’d  into,  and  very  nicely  weigh’d,  upon  any  propofal  of  alteration 
tc  to  be  made  in  them.  I  pretend  not  to  have  treated  of  them  here,  as  they 
“  deferve.  That  muft  be  the  work  of  an  abler  hand.  I  have  faid  fomething 
“  on  thefe  fubjedts,  becaufe  you  requir’d  it.  And,  I  hope,  the  readinefs  of  my 
u  obedience  will  excufe,  to  you,  the  faults  I  have  committed,  and  affure  you 
“  that  I  am. 


S  I  R, 


Your  moft  humble  fervant. 


John  Locke. 


S  H  O  RT 
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OBS E  R VAT  IONS 

On  a  Printed  Paper,  entituled, 

For  encouraging  the  coining  filver  money  in 
England,  and  after  for  keeping  it  here. 


HE  Author  fays,  “  Silver  yielding  the  propos’d  2 d.  or  3 d.  more  by  the 
“  ounce,  than  it  will  do  by  being  coin’d  into  mony,  there  will  be 
“  none  coin’d  into  money;  and  matter  of  fadt  (hews  there  is 


none. 


TP 

’Twou’d  be  hard  to  know  what  he  means,  when  he  fays,  “  filver  yields  2d. 
t{  or  3  d.  more  by  the  ounce,  than  it  will  do  by  being  coin’d  into  money:  ”  but 
that  he  tells  us  in  plain  words  at  the  bottom  of  the  leaf,  that  “  an  ounce  of  fil- 
<c  ver  uncoin’d,  is  of  2d.  more  value,  than  after  it  is  coin’d  it  will  be;”  which  I 
take  the  liberty  to  fay,  is  fo  far  From  being  true,  that  I  affirm  it  is  impoffible  to 
be  fo.  For  which  I  fhall  only  give  this  ffiort  reafon,  viz.  Becaufe  the  ftamp  nei¬ 
ther  does,  nor  can  take  away  any  of  the  intrinfick  value  of  the  filver;  and, 
therefore,  an  ounce  of  coined,  ftandard  filver,  muft  neceffarily  be  of  equal  va¬ 
lue  to  an  ounce  of  uncoined,  ftandard  filver.  For  example;  fuppofe  a  gold- 
fmith  has  a  round  plate  of  ftandard  filver,  juft  of  the  fhape,  fize  and  weight  of 
a  coin’d  crown-piece,  which,  for  brevity’s  fake,  we  will  fuppofe  to  be  an  ounce, 
this  ounce  of  ftandard  filver  is  certainly  of  equal  value  to  any  other  ounce  of 
unwrought,  ftandard  filver  in  his  fhop ;  away  he  goes  with  his  round  piece  of 
filver  to  the  Tower,  and  has  there  the  ftamp  fet  upon  it;  when  he  brings  this 
numerical  piece  back  again  to  his  (hop  coin’d,  can  any  one  imagine,  that  it  is 
now  2d.  lefs  worth  than  it  was,  when  he  carried  it  out  fmooth,  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  before;  or,  that  it  is  not  ft  ill  of  equal  value  to  any  other  ounce  of  un¬ 
wrought  ftandard  filver  in  his  fhop?  He  that  can  fay  ’tis  2d.  lefs  worth,  than 
it  was  before  it  had  the  king’s  image  and  infcription  on  it,  may  as  well  fay,  that 
60  grains  of  filver,  brought  from  the  Tower,  are  worth  but  58  grains  of  filver 
in  Lombard-ftreet. 

But  the  author  very  warily  limits  this  ill  effedt  of  coinage  only  to  England ; 
why  it  is  fo  in  England,  and  not  every  where,  would  deferve  a  reafon. 

But  let  us  grant  it  to  be  true,  as  our  author  affirms,  that  coin’d  filver  in  Eng¬ 
land  is  one  thirtieth  world,  or  of  lefs  value,  than  uncoin’d  ;  the  natural  conle- 
quence  from  this,  if  it  be  true,  is,  that  it  is  very  unfit  that  the  mint  fhould  be 
employ’d  in  England,  where  itdebafes  the  filver  one  thirtieth;  for,  if  the  ftamp 
leffens  the  value  of  our  filver  this  year,  it  will  alfo  do  fo  the  next,  and  fo  on  to 
the  end  of  the  world,  it  always  working  the  fame  way.  Nor  will  the  altering 
the  denomination,  as  is  propos’d,  at  all  help  it. 

But  yet  he  thinks  he  has  fome  proof  for  his  propofition,  becaufe  it  is  matter 
of  fadt  that  there  is  no  money  coin’d  at  the  mint.  This  is  the  great  grievance, 
and  is  one  indeed,  but  for  a  different  reafon  from  what  feems  to  inlpire  that  pa¬ 
per. 

The  matter  in  fhort  is  this;  England  lending  more  confumable  commodities 
to  Spain  than  it  receives  from  thence,  the  merchants,  who  manage  that  trade, 
bring  back  the  overplus  in  bullion,  which,  at  their  return,  they  fell  as  a  com¬ 
modity.  The  chapmen,  that  give  higheft  for  this,  are,  as  in  all  cafes  of  buy¬ 
ing  and  felling,  thofe  who  can  make  moft  profit  by  it ;  and  thofe  are  the  re¬ 
turners  of  our  money,  by  exchange,  into  thofe  countries,  where  our  debts,  any 
way  contracted,  make  a  need  of  it;  for  they  getting  6,  8,  io,  &c.  percent. 

according 


and  raifing  the  value  of  money. 

according  to  the  want  and  demand  of  money  from  England  there,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rifque  of  the  fea,  buy  up  this  bullion,  as  foon  as  it  comes  in,  to  fend 
it  to  their  correfpondents  in  thofe  parts,  to  make  good  their  credit  for  the  bills 
they  have  drawn  on  them,  and  fo  can  give  more  for  it  than  the  mint-rate,  i.  e. 
more  than  an  equal  weight  of  mill’d  money  for  an  equal  weight  of  ftandard 
bullion,  they  being  able  to  make  more  profit  of  it  by  returns. 

Suppose  the  balance  of  our  trade  with  Holland  were  in  all  other  commodi¬ 
ties  equal,  but  that  in  the  laft  Eaft-India  fale  we  bought  of  them  of  Eaft-India 
commodities  to  the  value  of  a  million,  to  be  paid  in  a  month;  within  a  month 
a  million  mull  be  return’d  into'Holland,  this  prefently  raifes  the  exchange,  and 
the  traders  in  exchange  fell  their  bills  at  high  rates ;  but  the  balance  of  trade  be¬ 
ing  (as  is  fuppos’d  in  the  cafe)  equal  in  all  other  commodities,  this  million  can 
no  way  be  repaid  to  their  correfpondents,  on  whom  thofe  bills  were  drawn,  but 
by  fending  them  money,  or  bullion  to  reimburfe  them. 

This  is  the  true  reafon  why  the  bullion,  brought  from  Spain,  is  not  carried 
to  the  mint  to  be  coin’d,  but  bought  by  traders  in  foreign  exchange,  and  export¬ 
ed  by  them,  to  fupply  the  overplus  of  our  expences  there,  which  are  not  paid 
for  by  our  commodities.  Nor  will  the  propofed  raifing  of  our  money,  as  it  is 
call’d, whether  we  coin  our  money  for  the  future  one  thirtieth,  or  one  twentieth, 
or  one  half  lighter  than  now  it  is,  bring  one  ounce  more  to  the  mint  than  now, 
whilft  our  affairs  in  this  refpeCt  remain  in  the  fame  pofture.  And  I  challenge 
the  author  to  lhew  that  it  will ;  for  faying  is  but  faying.  Bullion  can  never  come 
to  the  mint  to  be  coin’d,  whilft  the  over-balance  of  trade  and  foreign  expences 
are  fo  great,  that  to  fatisfy  them,  not  only  the  bullion,  your  trade  in  fome  parts 
now  yearly  brings  in,  but  alfo  fome  of  your  formerly  coin’d  money  is  requifite, 
and  muft  be  fent  out ;  but  when  a  change  in  that  brings  in  and  lodges  bullion 
here,  (for  now  it  feems  it  only  paffes  through  England)  the  increafe  of  filver  and 
gold  ftaying  in  England  will  again  bring  it  to  the  mint  to  be  coin’d. 

This  makes  it  eafily  intelligible,  how  it  comes  to  pafs,  that,  when  now  at 
the  mint  they  can  give  but  5s.  2  d.  per  ounce  for  filver,  they  can  give  5s.  4d.  the 
ounce  in  Lombard-ftreet,  (which  is  what  our  author  means  when  he  fays,  tc  fil- 
“  ver  is  now  worth  but  5s.  2d.  the  ounce  at  the  mint,  and  is  worth  5s.  4 d.  elfe- 
“  where.”)  The  reafon  whereof  is  plain,  viz.  Becaufe  the  mint,  giving  weighty 
money  for  bullion,  can  give  fo  much  and  no  more  for  filver,  than  it  is  coin’d  at, 
which  is  5  s.  2  d.  the  ounce,  the  publick  paying  all  the  odds,  that  is  between  the 
coin’d  and  uncoin’d  filver,  which  is  the  manufacture  of  coinage  :  but  the  ban¬ 
ker,  or  returner  of  money,  having  ufe  of  filver  beyond  fea,  where  he  can  make 
his  profit  of  it,  by  anfwering  bills  of  exchange,  which  he  fells  dear,  muft  either 
fend  our  money  in  fpecie,  or  melt  down  our  coin  to  tranfport,  or  elfe  with  it  buy 
bullion. 

The  fending  our  money  in  fpecie,  or  melting  it  down,  has  fome  hazard, 
and  therefore,  if  he  could  have  bullion  for  5s.  2d.  per  ounce,  or  a  little  dearer, 
’tis  like  he  would  always  rather  chufe  to  exchange  coin  for  bullion,  with  fome 
little  lofs,  rather  than  run  the  rifque  of  melting  it  down,  or  exportation. 

But  this  would  fcarce  make  him  pay  2  d.  in  the  crown,  which  is  almoft 
three  and  an  half  per  cent,  if  there  were  not  fomething  more  in  it,  than  barely  the 
rifque  of  melting,  or  exportation;  and  that  is  the  lightnefs  of  the  greateft  part 
of  our  current  coin.  For  example:  N.  has  given  bills  for  thirty  thoufand  pounds 
fterling  in  Flanders,  and  fo  has  need  of  ten  thoufand  weight  of  filver  to  be  tranf- 
ported  thither;  he  has  thirty  thoufand  pounds  fterling  by  him  in  ready  money, 
whereof  five  thouland  pounds  is  weighty  mill’d  money,  what  fhall  hinder  him 
then  from  throwing  that  into  his  melting-pot,  and  fo  reducing  it  to  bullion,  to 
be  tranfported  ?  But  what  fhall  he  do  for  the  other  twenty  five  thoufand  pounds, 
which,  tho’  he  has  by  him,  is  yet  clipp’d  and  light  money,  that  is  at  leaft  twen¬ 
ty  per  cent,  lighter  than  the  ftandard?  If  he  tranfports  or  melts  down  this,  there 
isfo  much  clear  lofs  to  him;  it  is  therefore,  more  advantage  to  him  to  buy  bullion 
at  5  s.  4d.  the  ounce  with  that  light  money,  than  to  tranfport,  or  melt  it  down ; 
wherein,  tho’  the  feller  of  the  bullion  has  lels  weight  in  filver  than  he  parts  with, 
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yet  he  finds  his  account,  as  much  as  if  he  receiv’d  it  in  weighty  coin,  whilft  a 
clipp’d  crown-piece,  or  Shilling,  pafles  as  well  in  payment  for  any  commodity 
here  in  England  as  a  mill’d  one.  Thus  our  mint  is  kept  from  coining. 

But  this  paper,  For  encouraging  the  coining,  &c.  would  fain  have  the  mill  at 
work,  tho’  there  be  no  grift  to  be  had,  unlefs  you  will  grind  over  again  what  is 
ground  already,  and  pay  toll  for  it  a  fecond  time;  a  propofition  fit  only  for  the 
miller  himfelf  to  make;  for  the  meanefl  houfewife  in  the  country  would  laugh  at 
it,  as  foon  as  propos’d.  However,  the  author  pleafes  himfelf,  and  thinks  he  has 
a  good  argument  to  make  it  pafs,  viz.  becaufe  the  toll  to  be  paid  for  it  will  not 
amount  to  three  hundred  and  thirty  thoufand  pounds,  as  is  faid  in  a  late  treatife 
about  railing  the  value  of  money,  p.  70.  for,  fays  he,  that  writer  is  miftaken, 
in  faying  that  “3  s.  and  6  d.  is  allc  .v’d  at  the  mint  for  the  coinage  of  every  pound 
“  troy,”  whereas  there  is  but  fixteen  pence  half  penny  there  allow’d  for  the  fame; 
which  fixteen  pence  half  penny  being  above  one  third  of  3  s.  and  6d.  it  follows 
by  his  own  computation,  that  the  new  coining  our  money  will  coft  the  nation 
above  one  hundred  and  ten  thoufand  pounds ;  a  fmall  lum ,  in  this  our 
plenty  of  riches,  to  be  laid  out  for  the  purchafing  thefe  following  inconvenien¬ 
ces,  without  any  the  leaft  advantage. 

1.  A  l  o  s  s  to  the  king  of  one  thirtieth  (if  you  coin  your  money  2  d  per  crown, 
one  twentieth,  if  you  coin  your  money  3  d.  per  crown  lighter,)  of  all  his  Hand¬ 
ing  revenue. 

2.  Alike  lofs  of  one  twentieth,  or  one  thirtieth,  in  all  rents  that  are  fet¬ 
tled;  for  thefe  have,  during  the  term,  the  nature  of  rent-fee:  but  five  per  cent, 
lofs  in  a  man’s  income  he  thinks  fo  little,  it  will  not  be  perceiv’d. 

3.  Trouble  to  merchants  in  their  trade.  Thefe  inconveniences  he  is  forc’d 
to  allow.  He  might  have  laid  diforder  to  all  people  in  their  trade,  tho’  he  fays 
it  will  be  but  a  little  trouble  to  merchants,  and  without  any  real  damage  to  trade. 
The  author  would  have  done  well  to  have  made  out  this,  and  a  great  many  other 
aflertions  in  that  paper ;  but  faying  is  much  eafier,  if  that  may  pafs  for  proof. 

Indeed  he  has,  by  a  Ihort  way,  anfwer’d  the  book  above-mention’d,  in 
the  conclufion  of  his  paper,  in  thefe  words :  “  And  he,  that  fo  grolly  mifiakes 
“  in  fo  material  points  of  what  he  would  aftert,  ’tis  plain  is  not  free  from  mif- 
<c  takes.”  It  does  not  appear  that  he,  who  published  that  book,  ever  thought 
himfelf  free  from  mifiakes;  but  he,  that  mifiakes  in  two  material  points,  may 
be  in  the  right  in  two  others,  and  thofe  will  fiill  need  an  anfwer.  But  one  of 
thefe  material  points  will,  I  think,  by  what  is  already  faid,  appear  not  to  be  a 
miftake;  and  for  any  thing  the  author  of  the  paper  hath  laid,  or  can  fay, 
it  will  always  be  true*  that  an  ounce  of  filver  coin’d,  or  not  coin’d,  is, 
and  eternally  will  be  of  equal  value  to  any  other  ounce  of  filver.  As  to  any 
other  miftake,  concerning  the  rate  of  coinage,  ’tis  like  he  had  his  information 
from  fome  difinterefted  Perfon,  whom  he  thought  worthy  of  credit.  And  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  3  s.  6  d.  as  he  was  told,  or  only  fixteen  pence  half-penny  per  pound 
troy,  as  the  paper  fays,  whether  the  reader  will  believe  the  one,  or  the  other, 
or  think  it  worth  his  more  exad  inquiry,  this  is  certain,  the  kingdom  ought 
not  to  be  at  that,  or  any  other  charge,  where  there  is  no  advantage,  as  there 
will  be  none  in  this  propos’d  coinage,  but  quite  the  contrary. 

In  his  anfwer  to 

Objed.  1.  He  fays  from  Edw.  III.  “  Silver  has  from  time  to  time  (as  it  grew 
u  in  efteem)  been  by  degrees  raifed  in  all  mints.”  If  an  ounce  of  filver  now  not 
exchanging,  or  paying  for  what  one  tenth  of  an  ounce  would  have  purchas’d  in 
Edw.IIId’s  time,  and  fo  beingten  times  lefs  worth  now,  than  it  was  then, be  grow¬ 
ing  in  efteem,  this  author  is  in  the  right,  elfe  filver  has  not  fince  Edw.  Illd’s  reign* 
from  time  to  time  grown  in  efteem.  Be  that  as  it  will,  he  afiigns  a  wrong  caule  of 
railing  of  filver,  as  he  calls  it  in  our  mint.  For  if  growing  thus  in  requeft,  i.  e.  by 
lefiening  its  value,  had  been  the  reafon  of  altering  our  money,  this  change  of 
coin,  or  raifing  the  denomination  of  filver  in  ours,  and  other  mints,  ought 
to  have  been  greater  by  much,  fince  Henry  VII’s  time,  than  it  was  between 
that  and  Edward  Ill’s ;  becaufe  the  great  change  of  the  value  of  filver  has  been 

made. 
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and  railing  the  value  of  money. 

made,  by  the  plenty  of  it  pour’d  into  this  part  of  the  world  from  the  Weft- 
Indies,  not  difcovered  till  Henry  VII’s  reign.  So  that  I  think  I  may  fay,  that 
the  value  of  filver  from  Edward  III.  to  Henry  VII.  changed  not  one  tenth,  but 
from  Henry  VII.  till  now  it  chang’d  above  feven  tenths ;  and  yet,  money  having 
been  raifed  in  our  mint  two  thirds  fince  Edward  Ill’s  time,  the  far  greater  part 
of  the  raifing  of  it  was  before  Henry  VII’s  time,  and  a  very  fmall  part  of  it 
fince ;  fo  that  the  caufe,  infinuated  by  our  author,  ’tis  evident,  was  not  the 
caufe  of  leflening  our  coin  fo  often,  whatever  was  it :  and  ’tis  pofiible  there 
wanted  not  men  of  projects  in  thofe  days,  who  for  private  ends,  by  wrong  fug- 
geftions,  and  falfe  reafonings,  cover’d  with  myfterious  terms,  led  thofe  into 
miftakes,  who  had  not  the  time  and  will  nicely  to  examine ;  though  a  crown- 
piece  three  times  as  big  as  one  of  ours  now,  flight,  for  its  fize  alone,  deferve 
to  be  reformed. 

To  Objedl.  2.  he  fays,  “  The  raifing  the  denomination  of  money  in  Spain 
“  and  Portugal,  was  making  it  go  for  more  when  coin’d,  than  its  true  value.” 

Th  1  s,  I  fay,  is  impoflible,  and  defire  the  author  to  prove  it.  It  did  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  juft  what  it  will  do  here  and  every-where,  it  made  not  the  filver 
coin’d  go  for  more  than  its  value,  in  all  things  to  be  bought,  but  juft  fo  much 
as  the  denomination  was  raifed,  juft  fo  much  lefs  of  commodity  had  the  buyer 
in  exchange  for  it :  as  it  would  be  here,  if  you  fhould  coin  fix-pences  into 
(hillings  s  if  any  one  went  to  market  with  this  new  money,  he  would  find  that, 
whereas  he  had  a  buftiel  of  wheat  laft  week  for  eight  (hillings  of  the  former 
coin,  he  would  have  now  but  half  a  buftiel  for  eight  of  the  new  (hillings,  when 
the  fame  denomination  had  but  half  the  quantity  of  filver.  Indeed  thofe,  who 
were  to  receive  money  upon  former  contrails,  would  be  defrauded  of  half  their 
due,  receiving  in  their  full  tale  of  any  denomination  contracted  for,  but  half  the 
filver  they  fhould  have ;  the  cheat  whereof  they  would  find,  when  they  went 
to  market  with  their  new  money.  For  this  I  have  above  proved,  that  one  ounce 
of  filver  is,  and  eternally  will  be  equal  in  value  to  another  ounce  of  filver  j  and 
all  that  can  poftibly  put  a  difference  between  them,  is  only  the  different  value 
of  the  workmanftiip,  beftow’d  on  one  more  than  another,  which  in  coinage 
our  author  tells  us  in  this  paper  is  but  fixteen  pence  half-penny  per  pound  troy. 
I  demand,  therefore,  of  our  author,  to  (hew  that  any  fort  of  coinage,  or,  as 
he  calls  it,  raifing  of  money,  can  raife  the  value  of  coin’d  filver,  or  make  it 
go  for  more  than  uncoin’d,  bating  the  charge  of  coinage,  unlefs  it  be  to  thofe 
who,  being  to  receive  money  upon  former  contrails,  will  by  receiving  the  tale 
agreed  for,  receive  lefs  than  they  (hould  of  filver,  and  fo  be  defrauded  of  what 
they  really  contrailed  for. 

What  effeil  luch  a  raifing  of  their  money  had  in  one  particular,  I  will 
tell  our  author.  In  Portugal  they  count  their  money  by  reys,  a  very  fmall,  or 
rather  imaginary  coin,  juft  as  if  we  here  (hould  count  all  our  fums  by  farthings. 
It  pleafed  the  government,  poffibly  being  told  that  it  would  raife  the  value  of 
their  money,  to  raife  in  denomination  the  feveral  fpecies,  and  make  them  go  for 
a  greater  ( let  us  fuppofe  double  the)  number  of  reys  than  formerly.  What  was 
the  confequence  ?  It  not  only  confounded  the  property  of  the  fubjeil,  and  di- 
fturbed  affairs  to  no  purpofe  j  but  treaties  of  commerce  having  fettled  the  rates 
of  the  cuftoms  at  fo  many  reys  on  the  feveral  commodities,  the  king  immedi¬ 
ately  loft  in  the  value  half  his  cuftoms.  The  fame  that  in  proportion  will 
happen  in  the  fettled  revenue  of  the  crown  here,  upon  the  propofed  change. 

For  though  our  author  in  thefe  words,  “  Whereas  all  now  defired  by  this 
<f  adl  is,  to  keep  filver,  when  coin’d,  of  the  fame  value  it  was  before,”  would 
infinuate,  that  this  raifing  the  denomination,  or  leffening  our  coin,  as  is  propo¬ 
fed,  will  do  no  fuch  thing ;  yet  ’tis  demonftration,  that  when  our  coin  is  left 
fened  3d.  in  5s.  the  king  will  receive  five  per  cent,  lefs  in  value  in  his  cuftoms, 
excite,  and  all  his  fettled  revenue,  and  fo  proportionably,  as  the  quantity  of 
filver,  in  every  fpecies  of  our  coin,  (hall  be  made  lefs  than  now  it  is  coin’d,  in 
thofe  of  the  fame  denomination. 
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But,  whatever  our  author  means  by  “  making  money  go  for  more  when 
t(  coin’d  than  its  true  value,  or  by  keeping  filver,  when  coin’d,  of  the  fame 
“  value  it  was  before;”  this  is  evident,  that  raifing  their  money  thus,  by  coin¬ 
ing  it  with  lefs  filver  in  it  than  it  had  before,  had  not  the  effe£t  in  Portugal  and 
Spain,  which  our  author  propofes  from  it  here :  for  it  has  not  brought  one 
penny  more  to  the  mint  there,  nor  kept  their  money,  or  filver,  from  exporta¬ 
tion  fince,  tho’  forfeiture  and  death  be  the  penalties  joined  in  aid  to  this  trick 
of  raifing  to  keep  it  in. 

But  our  author  tells  us  in  anfwer  to  Object.  4.  This  "  will  fcarce  ever  at  all 
"  be  perceived.”  If  of  100  guineas  a  man  has  in  his  pocket,  5  fhould  be 
picked  out,  fo  as  he  fhould  not  perceive  it,  the  fraud  and  the  lofs  would  not  be 
one  jot  the  lefs;  and  tho’  he  perceived  it  not  when,  or  how  it  was  done,  yet 
he  will  find  it  in  his  accounts,  and  the  going  fo  much  back  in  his  eftate  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

To  Objed:.  3.  he  fays,  The  "raifing  your  coin  (it  may  be)  may  raife  the 
"  price  of  bullion  here  in  England.”  An  ounce  of  filver  will  always  be  equal 
in  value  to  an  ounce  of  filver  every-where,  bating  the  workmanfhip.  I  fay  it 
is  impofiible  to  be  otherwife,  and  require  our  author  to  fhew  it  poftible  in  Eng¬ 
land,  or  any  where,  or  elfe  hereafter  to  fpare  his  may  be’s.  To  avoid  fallacies, 
I  defire  to  be  underftood,  when  I  ufe  the  word  filver  alone,  to  mean  nothing 
but  filver,  and  do  lay  afide  the  confideration  of  bafer  metals  that  may  be  mixed 
with  it :  for  I  do  not  fay  that  an  ounce  of  ftandard  filver,  that  has  almoft  one 
twelfth  of  copper  in  it,  is  of  equal  value  with  an  ounce  of  fine  filver,  that  has 
no  alloy  at  all ;  but  that  any  two  ounces  of  equally  alloy’d  filver  will  always 
be  of  equal  value ;  the  filver  being  the  meafure  of  commerce,  ’tis  the  quantity 
of  filver  that  is  in  every  piece  he  receives,  and  not  the  denomination  of  it, 
which  the  merchant  looks  after,  and  values  it  by. 

But  this  raifing  of  the  denomination  our  author  would  have  pafs,  becaufe 
’twill  be  “  better  for  the  poflefiors  of  bullion,”  as  he  fays,  Anfw.  3.  But  who 
are  they  who  now  in  England  are  poflefs’d  of  fo  much  bullion  ?  Or  what  pri¬ 
vate  men  are  there  in  England  of  that  confideration,  that,  for  their  advantage, 
all  our  money  fhould  be  new  coin’d,  and  of  a  lefs  weight,  with  fo  great  a  charge 
to  the  nation,  and  lofs  to  his  majefty’s  revenue. 

He  farther,  adds,  Anfw.  3.  “  It  doth  not  thence  inevitably  follow,  it  will 
tc  raife  the  price  of  bullion  beyond  fea.” 

I  t  will  as  inevitably  follow,  as  that  nineteen  ounces  of  filver  will  never  be 
equal  in  weight,  or  worth,  to  twenty  ounces  of  filver :  fo  much  as  you  lefien 
your  coin,  fo  much  more  muft  you  pay  in  tale,  as  will  make  the  quantity  of 
filver,  the  merchant  expedts  for  his  commodity,  under  what  denomination  fo- 
ever  he  receives  it. 

The  clothier,  thus  buying  his  Spanifh  wool,  oil,  and  labour,  at  five  per 
cent,  more  in  denomination,  fells  his  woollen  manufadlure  proportionably  dearer 
to  the  Englifh  merchant,  who  exporting  it  to  Spain,  where  their  money  is  not 
changed,  fells  it  at  the  ufual  market-rate,  and  fo  brings  home  the  fame  quantity 
of  bullion  for  it,  which  he  was  wont ;  which,  therefore,  he  muft  fell  to  you 
at  the  fame  raifed  value  your  money  is  at :  and  what  then  is  gain’d  by  all  this  ? 
The  denomination  is  only  chang’d,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  publick,  but  as  to 
all  the  great  matters  of  your  trade,  the  fame  quantity  of  filver  is  paid  for  com¬ 
modities  as  before,  and  they  fold  in  their  feveral  foreign  markets  for  the  fame 
quantity  of  filver.  But,  whatever  happens  in  the  rate  of  foreign  bullion,  the 
raifing  of  the  denomination  of  our  money,  will  bring  none  of  it  to  our  mint 
to  be  coin’d ;  that  depends  on  the  balance  of  our  trade,  and  not  on  lefiening  our 
Coin  under  the  fame  denomination :  for,  whether  the  pieces  we  call  crowns  be 
coin’d  16,  24,  or  100  grains  lighter,  it  will  be  all  one  as  to  the  value  of  bullion, 
or  the  bringing  more,  or  lefs  of  it  into  England,  or  to  our  mint. 

Wh  at  he  fays  in  his  anfwer  to  Object.  4.  befides  what  we  have  already  ta¬ 
ken  notice  of,  is  partly  againft  his  bill,  and  partly  miftake. 
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and  railing  the  value  of  money. 

1.  He  fays,  “  It  may  be  fome  (as  it  is  now)  gain  to  thofe,  that  will  venture 
“  to  melt  down  the  mill’d  and  heavy  money  now  coin’d  That  men  do  ven¬ 
ture  to  melt  down  the  mill’d  and  heavy  money,  is  evident,  from  the  fmall  part 
of  mill’d  money  is  now  to  be  found  of  that  great  quantity  of  it  that  has  been 
coin’d ;  and  a  farther  evidence  is  this,  that  mill’d  money  will  now  yield  four, 
or  five  more  per  cent,  than  the  other,  which  muft  be  to  melt  down,  and  ufe  as 
bullion,  and  not  as  money  in  ordinary  payments.  The  reafon  whereof  is,  the 
fhameful  and  horrible  debating  (or,  as  our  author  would  have  it,  railing)  our 
unmill’d  money  by  clipping. 

For  the  odds  betwixt  mill’d  and  unmill’d  money  being  now,  modeftly 
fpeaking,  above  20  per  cent,  and  bullion,  for  reafons  elfewhere  given,  being  not 
to  be  had,  refiners,  and  fuch  as  have  need  of  filver,  find  it  the  cheapeft  way 
to  buy  mill’d  money  for  clipp’d,  at  four,  five,  or  more  per  cent.  lofs. 

I  ask,  therefore,  this  gentleman.  What  fhall  become  of  all  our  prelent  mill’d 
and  heavy  money,  upon  the  pafiing  of  this  a<5t?  To  which  his  paper  almoft 
confeffes,  what  I  fhall  venture  to  anfwer  for  him,  viz.  That,  as  foon  as  fuch  a 
law  is  paffed,  the  mill’d  and  heavy  money  will  all  be  melted  down ;  for  it  be¬ 
ing  five  per  cent,  heavier,  i.  e.  more  worth  than  what  is  to  be  coin’d  in  the 
mint,  no  body  will  carry  it  thither  to  receive  five  per  cent,  lefs  for  it,  but  fell  it 
to  fuch  as  will  give  four,  or  four  and  an  half  per  cent,  more  for  it,  and  at  that 
rate  melt  it  down  with  advantage:  for  Lombard-ftreet  is  too  quick-lighted  to 
give  fixty  ounces  of  filver  for  fifty  feven  ounces  of  filver,  when  bare  throwing 
it  into  the  melting-pot  will  make  it  change  for  its  equal  weight ;  fo  that  by  this 
law  five  per  cent,  gain  on  all  our  mill’d  money,  will  be  given  to  be  fhared  be¬ 
tween  the  poffeffor  and  the  melter  of  our  mill’d  money,  out  of  the  honed 
creditor  and  landlord’s  pocket,  who  had  the  guaranty  of  the  law,  that,  under 
fuch  a  tale  of  pieces,  of  fuch  a  denomination  as  he  let  his  land  for,  he  fhould 
have  to  fuch  a  value,  i.  e.  fuch  a  weight  in  filver.  Now  I  afk,  Whether  it  be 
not  a  dire6t  and  unanfwerable  neafon  againft  this  bill,  that  he  confeffes,  that  it 
will  be  “  a  gain  to  thofe,  who  will  melt  down  the  mill’d  and  heavy  money,” 
with  fo  much  lofs  to  the  publick,  and  not,  as  he  fays,  “  with  very  fmall  lofs  to 
“  thofe,  that  fhall  be  paid  in  the  new,”  unlefs  he  calls  five  per  cent,  very  fmall 
lofs ;  for  juft  fo  much  is  it  to  receive  but  fifty  feven  grains,  or  ounces  of  filver, 
for  fixty,  which  is  the  proportion  in  making  your  crowns  3  d.  lighter.  This  is 
certain,  no  body  will  pay  away  mill’d,  or  weighty  money  for  debts,  or  com¬ 
modities,  when  it  will  yield  him  four,  or  five  per  cent  more ;  fo  that  which  is 
now  left  of  weighty  money,  being  fcatter’d  up  and  down  the  kingdom,  into 
private  hands,  which  cannot  tell  how  to  melt  it  down,  will  be  kept  up  and  loft 
to  our  trade.  And,  as  to  your  clipp’d  and  light  money,  will  you  make  a  new 
a£t  for  coinage,  without  taking  any  care  for  that  ?  The  making  a  new  lfandard 
for  your  money,  cannot  do  lefs  than  make  all  money,  which  is  lighter  than 
that  ftandard,  unpaffable ;  and  thus  the  mill’d  and  heavy  money  not  coming 
into  payment,  and  the  light  and  clipp’d  not  being  lawful  money,  according  to 
the  new  ftandard,  there  muft  needs  be  a  fudden  flop  of  trade,  and  ’tis  to  be 
fear’d,  a  general  confufion  of  affairs ;  though  our  author  faySj  “  it  will  not  any 
“  ways  interrupt  trade.” 

2.  Th  e  latter  part  of  this  fe&ion,  about  railing  the  value  of  land,  I  take 
the  liberty  to  fay  is  a  miftake ;  which  though  a  fufheient  reply  to  an  affertion 
without  proof,  yet  I  fhall  not  fo  far  imitate  this  author,  as  barely  to  fay  things: 
and  therefore,  I  fhall  add  this  reafon  for  what  I  fay,  viz.  Becaufe  nothing  can 
truly  raife  the  value,  i.  e.  the  rent  of  land,  but  the  increafe  of  your  money ; 
but  becaufe  railing  the  value  of  land  is  a  phrafe  which,  by  its  uncertain  fenfe, 
may  deceive  others,  we  may  reckon  up  thefe  feveral  meanings  of  it. 

1.  The  value  of  land  is  raifed,  when  its  intrinfick  worth  is  increafed,  i.  e. 
when  it  is  fitted  to  bring  forth  a  greater  quantity  of  any  valuable  product.  And 
thus  the  value  of  land  is  raifed  only  by  good  hufbandry. 
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2.  The  value  of  land  is  raifed,  when  remaining  of  the  fame  fertility,  it 
comes  to  yield  more  rent,  and  thus  its  value  is  raifed  only  by  a  greater  plenty 
of  money  and  treafure. 

3.  O  r  it  may  be  raifed  in  our  author’s  way,  which  is,  by  railing  the  rent 
in  tale  of  pieces,  but  not  in  the  quantity  of  filver  receiv’d  for  it,  which,  in  truth, 
is  no  raifing  of  it  at  all,  no  more  than  it  could  be  accounted  the  raifing  of  a  man’s 
rent,  if  he  let  his  land  this  year  for  forty  fixpences,  which  lad  year  he  let  for 
twenty  (hillings.  Nor  would  it  alter  the  cafe*  if  he  (hould  call  thofe  forty  fix- 
pences  forty  drillings;  for  having  but  half  the  filver  of  forty  (hillings  in  them, 
they  would  be  but  of  half  the  value,  however  their  denomination  were  changed. 

In  his  anfwer  to  the  fifth  objection,  there  is  this  dangerous  infinuation,  That 
coin,  in  any  country  where  it  is  coin’d,  goes  not  by  weight,  i.  e.  has  its  value 
from  the  damp  and  denomination,  and  not  the  quantity  of  filver  in  it.  Indeed 
in  contracts  already  made,  if  your  fpecies  be  by  law  coin’d  a  fifth  part  lighter, 
under  the  fame  denomination,  the  creditor  mud  take  a  hundred  fuch  light  (hil¬ 
lings,  or  twenty  fuch  light  crown-pieces  for  5I.  if  the  law  calls  them  fo,  but 
he  lofes  one  fifth,  in  the  intrinfick  value  of  his  debt.  But,  in  bargains  to  be 
made,  and  things  to  be  purchafed,  money  has,  and  will  always  have  its  value 
from  the  quantity  of  filver  in  it,  and  not  from  the  (lamp  and  denomination,  as 
has  been  already  proved,  and  will  fome  time,  or  other,  be  evidenced  with  a 
witnefs,  in  the  clipp’d  money.  And  if  it  were  not  fo,  that  the  value  of  money 
were  not  according  to  the  quantity  of  filver  in  it,  i.  e.  that  it  goes  by  weight,  I 
fee  no  reafon  why  clipping  (hould  be  fo  feverely  punifihed. 

As  to  foreigners,  he  is  forced  toconfefs,  That  ’tisall  one  what  our  money  is, 
greater  or  lefs,  who  regard  only  the  quantity  of  filver,  they  fell  their  goods  for; 
how  then  can  the  leflening  our  money  bring  more  plenty  of  bullion  into  Eng¬ 
land,  or  to  the  mint  ? 

B  u  t  he  fays,  “  The  owners  and  importers  of  filver  will  find  a  good  market* 
“  at  the  mint,  &c.”  But  always  a  better  in  Lombard-dreet,  and  not  a  grain 
of  it  will  come  to  the  mint,  as  long  as  by  an  under-balance  of  trade,  or  other 
foreign  expences,  we  contrail;  debts  beyond  fea,  which  require  the  remitting  of 
greater  fums  thither,  than  are  imported  in  bullion.  “  If  for  above  forty  years 
“  after  filver  was  raifed,  in  the  forty  third  year  of  queen  Elizabeth,  from  5  s. 
“  to  5s.  2d.  the  ounce, uncoin’d  filver,  was  not  worth  above  4s.  iod  per  ounce;” 
the  caufe  was  not  that  raifing  of  filver  in  the  mint,  but  an  over-balance  of  trade, 
which  bringing  in  an  increal'e  of  filver  yearly,  for  which  men  having  no  occali- 
on  abroad,  brought  it  to  the  mint  to  be  coin’d,  rather  than  let  it  lie  dead  by  them 
in  bullion;  and  whenever  that  is  the  cafe  again  in  England,  it  will  occafion  coin¬ 
ing  again,  and  not  till  then.  “  No  money  was  in  thofe  days  exported,”  (ays 
he;  no,  nor  bullion  neither,  fay  I;  why  (hould,  or  how  could  it,  when  our 
exported  merchandife  paid  for  all  the  commodities  we  brought  home,  with  an 
over-plus  of  filver  and  gold,  which  (laying  here,  fet  the  mint  on  work.  But 
the  pafllng  this  bill,  will  not  hinder  the  exportation  of  one  ounce  either  of  bul¬ 
lion,  or  money,  which  mud  go,  if  you  contrail  debts  beyond  fea;  and  how  its 
having  been  once  melted  in  England,  which  is  another  thing  propos’d  in  this 
bill,  (hall  hinder  its  exportation,  is  hard  to  conceive,  when  even  coining  has 
not  been  able  to  do  it ;  as  is  demondrable,  if  it  be  examin’d,  what  vad  fums 
of  mill’d  money  have  been  coin’d  in  the  two  lad  reigns,  and  how  little  of  it  is 
now  left.  Befides,  if  the  exportation  of  bullion  (Iron’d  be  brought  under  any 
greater  difficulty  than  of  any  other  commodity,  it  is  to  be  confidered  whether 
the  management  of  that  trade,  which  is  in  (kilful  hands,  will  not  thereupon  be 
fo  ordered,  as  to  divert  it  from  coming  to  England  for  the  future,  and  caufe  it 
to  be  fent  from  Spain,  diredtly  to  thofe  places,  where  they  know  Engliffi  debts 
will  make  it  turn  to  bed  account,  to  anfwer  bills  of  exchange  fent  thither. 
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Mr.  Lowndes’s  arguments  for  it,  in  his  late 
report  concerning  “  An  effay  for  the  a- 
“  mendment  of  the  filver  coins,”  are  par¬ 
ticularly  examined. 
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To  the  Right  Honourable 

Sir  JOHN  SOMERS,  Kt. 

Lord  Keeper  of  the  great  feal  of  England,  and  one  of  his  Ma- 
jelly’s  moft  honourable  privy- council. 

My  Lord, 

TH  E  papers  I  here  prefent  your  lordlhip,  are  in  fubftance  the  fame  with 
one  which  I  delivered  to  you,  in  obedience  to  the  commands  I  re¬ 
ceived,  by  your  lordlhip,  from  their  excellencies,  the  Lords  Juftices ; 
and  with  another,  which  I  writ  in  anfwer  to  fome  queftions  your  lordlhip  was 
pleafed  to  propofe  to  me,  concerning  our  coin.  The  approbation,  your  lord¬ 
fhip  was  pleafed  to  give  them  then,  has  been  an  encouragement  to  me  to  revile 
them  now,  and  put  them  in  an  order,  fitter  to  comply  with  their  defires,  who 
will  needs  have  me  print  fomething  at  this  time,  on  this  fubjedft :  and  could 
any  thing  of  this  nature  be  received  with  indifferency  in  this  age,  the  allowance 
they  have  had  from  your  lordlhip,  whole  great  and  clear  judgment  is,  with  ge¬ 
neral  confent  and  applaufe,  acknowledged  to  be  the  juft  meafure  of  right  and 
wrong  amongft  us,  might  make  me  hope  that  they  might  pafs  in  the  world 
without  any  great  dillike. 

H  o  w  e  v  e  r,  fince  your  lordlhip  thought  they  might  he  of  ufe  to  clear  fome 
difficulties,  and  rectify  fome  wrong  notions,  that  are  taken  up  about  money, 
I  have  ventured  them  into  the  world,  defiring  no  mercy  to  any  erroneous  po- 
fitions,  or  wrong  reafonings,  which  lhall  be  found  in  them.  I  fhall  never 
knowingly  be  of  any,  but  truth’s  and  my  country’s  fide  -}  the  former  I  lhall  al¬ 
ways  gladly  embrace  and  own,  whoever  Ihews  it  me :  and  in  thefe  papers,  I 
am  lure,  I  have  no  other  aim,  but  to  do  what  little  I  can  for  the  fervice  of  my 
country.  Your  lordlhip’s  fo  evidently  preferring  that  to  all  other  confiderations, 
does,  in  the  eyes  of  all  men,  fit  fo  well  upon  you,  that  my  ambition  will  not 
be  blamed,  if  I  in  this  propofe  to  myfelf  fo  great  an  example,  and  in  my  little 
fphere  am  moved  by  the  fame  principle. 

I  h  av  e  a  long  time  forefeen  the  mifchief  and  ruin  coming  upon  us  by  clipp’d 
money,  if  it  were  not  timely  flopp’d :  and  had  concern  enough  for  the  pub- 
lick,  to  make  me  print  fome  thoughts  touching  our  coin,  fome  years  fince.  The 
principles  I  there  went  on,  I  fee  no  reafon  to  alter :  they  have,  if  I  miftake  not, 
their  foundation  in  nature,  and  will  Hand :  they  have  their  foundation  in  na¬ 
ture,  and  are  clear  j  and  will  be  fo,  in  all  the  train  of  their  confequences, 
throughout  this  whole  (as  it  is  thought)  myfterious  bufinefs  of  money,  to  all 
thofe,  who  will  but  be  at  the  eafy  trouble  of  ftripping  this  fubjeft  of  hard,  obfcure, 
and  doubtful  words,  wherewith  men  are  often  milled,  and  millead  others. 
And  now  the  diforder  is  come  to  extremity,  and  can  no  longer  be  plaid  with,  I 
wilh  it  may  find  a  fudden  and  effediual  cure ,  not  a  remedy  in  found  and  ap¬ 
pearance,  which  may  flatter  us  on  to  ruin,  in  the  continuation  of  a  growing 
mifchief,  that  calls  for  prefent  help. 

I  w  i  s  h  too,  that  the  remedy  may  be  as  eafy  as  poflible ;  and  that  the  cure  of 
this  evil  be  not  order’d  fo,  as  to  lay  a  great  part  of  the  burthen  unequally  on 
thofe,  who  have  had  no  particular  hand  in  it.  Weftminfter-hall  is  fo  great  a 
witnefs  of  your  lordfhip’s  unbiafied  juftice,  and  fteddy  care  to  preferve  to  every 
one  their  right,  that  the  world  will  not  wonder  you  fhould  not  be  for  fuch  a  lef- 
fening  our  coin,  as  will,  without  any  reafon,  deprive  great  numbers  of  blame- 
lefs  men  of  a  fifth  part  of  their  eftates,  beyond  the  relief  of  Chancery.  I  hope 
this  age  will  efcape  fo  great  a  blemifh.  I  doubt  not  but  there  are  many,  who, 
for  the  fervice  of  their  country,  and  for  the  fupport  of  the  government,  would 
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gladly  part  with*  not  only  one  fifth,  but  a  much  larger  portion  of  their  eflates. 
But,  when  it  fhall  be  taken  from  them,  only  to  be  beftow’d  on  men,  in  their 
and  the  common  opinion,  no  better  deferving  of  their  country  than  themfelves, 
unlefs  growing  exceedingly  rich  by  the  publick  neceffities,  whilft  every  body 
elfe  finds  his  fortune  ftreightned  by  them,  be  a  publick  merit,  that  deferves  a 
publick  and  fignal  reward,  this  lofs  of  one  fifth  of  their  debts  and  income  will 
lit  heavy  on  them,  who  fhall  feel  it,  without  the  alleviation  of  any  profit,  or 
credit,  that  will  thereby  accrue  to  the  nation,  by  fuch  a  leflening  of  our  coin. 

I  f  any  one  afk,  How  I,  a  retir’d,  private  man,  come  at  this  time  to  meddle 
with  money  and  trade,  for  they  are  infeparable  ?  I  reply,  that  your  lordfhip, 
and  the  other  great  men,  that  put  me  upon  it,  are  anlwerable'for  it:  whether 
what  I  fay  be  to  the  purpofe,  or  no,  that  I  myfelf  am  anfwerable  for.  This  I 
Can  anfwer  to  all  the  world,  that  I  have  not  faid  any  thing  here,  without  a  full 
perfuafion  of  its  truth  *  nor  with  any  other  motive,  or  purpofe,  than  the  clear¬ 
ing  of  this  artificially  perplexed,  rather  than  in  itfelf  myflerious,  fubjed,  as  far  as 
my  poor  talent  reaches.  That  which,  perhaps,  I  fhall  not  be  fo  well  able  to 
anfwer  to  your  lordfhip  and  myfelf,  is  the  liberty  I  have  taken,  in  fuch  an  ad- 
drefs  as  this,  to  profefs  that  I  am. 


My  Lord, 


Your  lordfhip’s  mod;  humble. 


and  mod;  obedient  fervant, 


John  Locke. 


The 


The  PREFACE. 

TH  O’  Mr.  Lowndes  and  I  differ  in  the  way,  yet,  I  affure  myfelf,  our  end 
is  the  fame ;  and  that  we  both  propofe  to  ourfelves  the  fervice  of  our 
country.  He  is  a  man  known  fo  able  in  the  port  he  is  in,  to  which  the  bufinefs 
of  money  peculiarly  belongs ;  and  has  fhewed  himfelf  fo  learned  in  the  records, 
and  matters  of  the  mint,  and  fo  exadt  in  calculations  and  combinations  of  num¬ 
bers  relating  to  our  coin,  either  already  in  ufe,  or  defigned  by  him,  that  I  think 
I  fhould  have  troubled  the  publick  no  more  on  this  fubjeft,  had  not  he  himfelf 
engaged  me  in  it ;  and  brought  it  to  that  pafs,  that  either  I  muff  be  thought  to 
renounce  my  own  opinion,  or  muft  publickly  oppofe  his. 

Whilst  his  treatife  was  yet  a  manufcript,  and  before  it  was  laid  before 
thofe  great  perfons,  to  whom  it  was  afterwards  fubmitted,  he  did  me  the  favour 
to  fhew  it  to  me ;  and  made  me  the  compliment,  to  afk  me  my  opinion  of  it. 
Tho’  we  had  fome  fhort  difcourfe  on  the  fubjedt,  yet  the  multiplicity  of  his  bu- 
finefs,  whilft  I  ftaid  in  town,  and  my  health,  which  foon  after  forced  me  out 
of  it,  allowed  us  not  an  occafion  to  debate  any  one  point  throughly,  and  bring 
it  to  an  iffue.  Before  I  returned  to  town,  his  book  was  in  the  prefs, .  and  fi- 
nifhed,  before  I  had  an  opportunity  to  fee  Mr.  Lowndes  again.  And  here  he 
laid  a  new  obligation  on  me,  not  only  in  giving  me  one  of  them,  but  telling 
me,  when  I  received  it  from  his  hands,  that  it  was  the  firft  he  had  parted  with 
to  any  body.  I  then  went  it  over  a  fecond  time,  and  having  more  leifure  to 
confider  it,  I  found  there  were  a  great  many  particulars  in  it  drawn  out  of  an¬ 
cient  records,  not  commonly  known,  wherewith'  he  had  obliged  the  world. 
Thefe,  which  very  pleafmgly  entertained  me,  tho’  they  prevail’d  not  on  me  to 
be  of  his  opinion  every  where,  yet  join’d  with  the  great  civilities  he  had  fhewn 
me,  left  me  in  a  difpofition  fo  little  inclin’d  to  oppofe  any  thing  in  it,  that  I 
fhould  rather  have  chofen  to  acknowledge  myfelf  in  print,  to  be  his  convert,  if 
his  arguments  had  convinced  me,  than  to  have  troubled  the  world  with  the  rea- 
fons  why  I  diffent  from  him. 

In  this  difpofition,  my  pen  refled  from  meddling  any  further  with  this  fub- 
jedt,  whilft  I  was  in  town ;  foon  after,  my  own  health,  and  the  death  of  a 
friend,  forc’d  me  into  the  country  ;  and  the  bufinefs  occafion’d  thereby,  and  my 
own  private  affairs,  took  up  all  my  time  at  my  firft  coming  thither ;  and  had 
continued  to  do  fo,  had  not  feveral  repeated  intimations  and  inftances  from 
London,  not  without  fome  reproaches  of  my  backwardnefs,  made  me  fee,  that 
the  world  concern’d  me  particularly  in  Mr.  Lowndes’s  poftfcript,  and  expedted 
fomething  from  me  on  that  occafion. 

Tho’  poffibly  I  was  not  wholly  out  of  his  mind,  when  Mr.  Lowndes  writ 
that  invitation,  yet  I  fhall  not  make  myfelf  the  compliment,  to  think  I  alone  am 
concern’d  in  it.  The  great  importance  of  the  matter,  made  him  defire  every 
one  to  contribute  what  he  could  to  the  clearing  of  it,  and  fetting  it  in  a  true 
light.  And  I  muft  do  him  this  right,  to  think,  that  he  prefers  the  publick 
good  to  his  private  opinion ;  and  therefore  is  willing  his  propofals  and  arguments 
fhould  with  freedom  be  examined  to  the  bottom,  that,  if  there  be  any  miftake 
in  them,  no  body  may  be  milled  by  his  reputation  and  authority,  to  the  pre¬ 
judice  of  his  country.  Thus  I  underftand  his  poftfcript,  and  thus  I  fhall  endea¬ 
vour  to  comply  with  it.  I  fhall,  to  the  beft  of  my  fkill,  examine  his  arguments 
with  all  refpedt  to  him,  and  fidelity  to  truth,  as  far  as  I  can  difcover  it.  The 
franknefs  of  his  proceeding  in  particular  with  me,  affures  me  he  is  fo  great  a 
lover  of  truth  and  right,  that  he  will  not  think  himfelf  injur’d,  when  that  is 
defended ;  and  will  be  glad,  when  it  is  made  plain,  by  whofe  hand  foever  it  be. 

This  is  what  has  made  me  publifh  thefe  papers,  without  any  derogation  to 
Mr.  Lowndes,  or  fo  much  as  a  fufpicion  that  he  will  take  it  amifs.  I  judge  of 
him  by  himfelf.  For  I  fhall  think  myfelf  obliged  to  any  one,  who  fhall  fhew 
me,  or  the  publick,  any  material  miftake  in  any  thing  I  have  here  faid, 
whereon  any  part  of  the  queftion  turns. 
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RAISING  the  VALUE 

O  F 

MONEY. 

ILVER  is  the  inflrument  and  meafure  of  commerce  in  all  the  civilized 
and  trading  parts  of  the  world. 

I  t  is  the  inflrument  of  commerce  by  its  intrinfick  value. 

Th  e  intrinfick  value  of  filver,  confider’d  as  money,  is  that  eflimate 
which  common  confent  has  placed  on  it,  whereby  it  is  made  equivalent  to  all 
other  things,  and  confequently  is  the  univerfal  barter,  or  exchange,  which  men 
give  and  receive  for  other  things,  they  would  purchafe  or  part  with,  for  a 
valuable  confideration :  and  thus,  as  the  wife  man  tells  us,  money  anfwers 
all  things. 

Silver  is  the  meafure  of  commerce  by  its  quantity,  which  is  the  meafure 
alfo  of  its  intrinfick  value.  If  one  grain  of  filver  has  an  intrinfick  value  in  it, 
two  grains  of  filver  have  double  that  intrinfick  value,  and  three  grains  treble, 
and  fo  on  proportionably.  This  we  have  daily  experience  of,  in  common  buy¬ 
ing  and  felling.  For  if  one  ounce  of  filver  will  buy,  i.  e.  is  of  equal  value  to 
one  bufhel  of  wheat,  two  ounces  of  filver  will  buy  two  bufhels  of  the  fame 
wheat,  i.  e.  has  double  the  value. 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  an  equal  quantity  of  filver  is  always  of  equal  value 
to  an  equal  quantity  of  filver. 

This  common  fenfe,  as  well  as  the  market  teaches  us.  For,  filver  being  all 
of  the  lame  nature  and  goodnefs,  having  all  the  fame  qualities,  ’tis  impofftble 
but  it  fhould  in  the  fame  quantity  have  the  fame  value.  For,  if  a  lefs  quantity 
of  any  commodity  be  allowed  to  be  equal  in  value  to  a  greater  quantity  of  the 
fame  fort  of  commodity,  it  mull  be  for  fome  good  quality  it  has,  which  the 
other  wants.  But  filver  to  filver  has  no  fuch  difference. 

Here  it  will  be  afked.  Is  not  fome  filver  finer  than  other? 

I  answer,  one  mafs  of  mixed  metal  not  difcerned  by  the  eye  to  be  any 
thing  but  filver,  and  therefore  called  lilver,  may  have  a  lefs  mixture  of  bafer 
metal  in  it  than  another,  and  fo  in  common  fpeech  is  faid  to  be  finer  filver.  So 
ducatoons,  having  a  lefs  mixture  of  copper  in  them  than  our  Englifh  coin  has, 
are  faid  to  be  finer  filver.  But  the  truth  is,  the  filver  that  is  in  each  is  equally 
fine,  as  will  appear  when  the  bafer  metal  is  leparate  from  it.  And  ’tis  of  this 
pure,  or  fine  filver,  I  muft  be  underflood,  when  I  mention  filver;  not  regard¬ 
ing  the  copper,  or  lead,  which  may  chance  to  be  mixed  with  it.  For  example: 
Take  an  ounce  of  fine  filver,  and  one  fourth  of  an  ounce  of  copper,  and  melt 
them  together,  one  may  fay  of  the  whole  mafs,  that  it  is  not  fine  filver;  but  it 
is  true,  there  is  an  ounce  of  fine  filver  in  it;  and  tho’  this  mafs,  weighing  one 
ounce  and  a  quarter,  be  not  of  equal  value  to  one  ounce  and  a  quarter  of  fine 
filver,  yet  the  ounce  of  fine  filver  in  it,  is,  when  feparate  from  the  copper,  of 
equal  value  to  any  other  ounce  of  filver. 

B  Y  this  meafure  of  commerce,  viz.  the  quantity  of  filver,  men  meafure  the 
value  of  all  other  things.  Thus  to  meafure  what  the  value  of  lead  is  to  wheat, 
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raifing  the  value  of  money. 

and  of  either  of  them  to  a  certain  fort  of  linnen  cloth,  the  quantity  of  filver, 
that  each  is  valued  at,  or  fells  for,  needs  only  be  known.  For,  if  a  yard  of 
cloth  be  fold  for  half  an  ounce  of  filver,  a  bufliel  of  wheat  for  one  ounce,  and  a 
hundred  weight  of  lead  for  two  ounces;  any  one  prefently  fees,  and  fays,  that 
abufhel  of  wheat  is  double  the  value  of  a  yard  of  that  cloth,  and  but  half  the 
value  of  an  hundred  weight  of  lead. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  this  meafure  of  commerce,  like  all  other  mea- 
fures,  is  arbitrary,  and  may  at  pleafure  be  varied,  by  putting  more,  or  fewer 
grains  of  filver,  in  pieces  of  a  known  denomination,  v.  g.  by  making  a  penny, 
or  a  fhilling  lighter,  or  heavier  in  filver,  in  a  country  where  thefe  are  known 
denominations  of  pieces  of  filver  money.  But  they  will  be  of  another  mind, 
when  they  confider,  that  filver  is  a  meafure  of  a  nature  quite  different  from  all 
other.  The  yard,  or  quart  men  meafure  by,  may  reft  indifferently  in  the  buy¬ 
ers  or  fellers,  or  a  third  perfon’s  hands,  it  matters  not  whofe  it  is.  But  it  is  not 
fo  in  filver:  it  is  the  thing  bargain’d  for,  as  well  as  the  meafure  of  the  bargain; 
and  in  commerce  paffes  from  the  buyer  to  the  feller,  as  being  in  fuch  a  quantity 
equivalent  to  the  thing  fold :  and  fo  it  not  only  meafures  the  value  of  the  com¬ 
modity  it  is  apply’d  to,  but  is  given  in  exchange  for  it,  as  of  equal  value.  But 
this  it  does,  (as  is  vifible)  only  by  its  quantity,  and  nothing  elfe.  For  it  muft 
be  remembred,  that  filver  is  the  inftrument,  as  well  as  meafure,  of  commerce, 
and  is  given  in  exchange  for  the  things  traded  for  :  and,  every  one  defiring  to 
get  as  much  as  he  can  of  it,  for  any  commodity  he  fells,  ’tis  by  the  quantity  of 
filver,  he  gets  for  it  in  exchange,  and  by  nothing  elfe,  that  he  meafures  the  va¬ 
lue  of  the  commodity  he  fells. 

The  coining  of  filver,  or  making  money  of  it,  is  the  afcertaining  of  its 
quantity  by  a  publick  mark,  the  better  to  fit  it  for  commerce. 

I  n  coin’d  filver,  or  money,  there  are  thefe  three  things,  which  are  wanting 
in  other  filver.  i.  Pieces  of  exacftly  the  fame  weight  and  finenefs.  2.  A  ftamp, 
fet  on  thofe  pieces  by  the  publick  authority  of  that  country.  3.  A  known  de¬ 
nomination  given  to  thefe  pieces  by  the  fame  authority. 

The  ftamp  is  a  mark,  and  as  it  were  a  publick  voucher,  that  a  piece  of 
fuch  denomination  is  of  fuch  a  weight,  and  of  fuch  a  finenefs,  i.  e.  has  fo  much 
filver  in  it. 

T h  at  precile  weight  and  finenefs,  by  law  appropriated  to  the  pieces  of  each 
denomination,  is  called  the  ftandard. 

Fine  filver  is  filver  without  the  mixture  of  any  bafer  metal. 

Alloy  is  bafer  metal  mixed  with  it. 

The  finenefs  of  any  metal  appearing  to  be  filver,  and  fo  called,  is  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  filver  is  in  it,  compared  with  what  there  is  in  it  of  bafer  metals. 

The  finenefs  of  ftandard  filver  in  England  is  eleven  parts  filver,  and  one 
part  copper,  near:  or  tofpeak  more  exactly,  the  prc  portion  of  filver  to  copper, 
is  as  1 1 1  to  9.  Whatever  piece,  or  mafs,  has  in  it  of  bafer  metal,  above  the 
proportion  of  9  to  1 1 1,  is  worfe,  or  coarferthan  ftandard.  Whatever  mafs  of 
metal  has  a  lefs  proportion  than  9  to  1 1 1,  of  bafer  metal  in  it,  is  better,  or  finer 
than  ftandard. 

Since  filver  is  the  thing  fought  for,  and  would  better  ferve  for  the  meafure 
of  commerce,  if  it  were  unmixt,  it  will  pofiibly  be  alked,  “  Why  any  mixture 
<f  of  baler  metal  is  allow’d  in  money,  and  what  ufe  there  is  of  fuch  alloy,  which 
<c  ferves  to  make  the  quantity  of  filver  lefs  known,  in  the  feveral  coins  of  diffe- 
“  rent  countries  ?  ” 

Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  for  commerce  in  general,  and  more 
convenient  for  all  their  fubjefts,  if  the  princes  every  where,  or  at  leaft  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  would  at  firft  have  agreed  on  the  finenefs  of  the  ftandard  to 
have  been  juft  one  twelfth  alloy,  in  round  numbers;  without  thofe  minuter 
fra&ions  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  alloy  of  moft  of  the  coin  in  the  feveral  dii- 
tindl  dominions  of  this  part  of  the  world.  Which  broken  proportion  of  bafer 
metal  to  filver,  in  the  ftandard  of  the  feveral  mints,  feems  to  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  {kill  of  men  employ’d  in  coining,  to  keep  that  art  (as  all  trades 
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are  call’d)  a  mydery;  rather  than  for  any  ufe,  or  neceffity  there  was  of  lucJi 
broken  numbers.  But,  be  that  as  it  will,  the  dandard  in  our  mint  being  now 
fettled  by  authority,  and  eftablifhed  by  cuftom,  known  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  the  rules  and  methods  of  elfaying  fuited  to  it;  and  all  the  wrought  plate,  as 
well  as  coin  of  England,  being  made  by  that  meafure;  it  is  of  greater  concern¬ 
ment  that  it  fhould  remain  un variable. 

But  to  the  quedion;  “  What  need  is  there  of  any  mixture  of  baler  me- 
fC  tal  with  filver  in  money  or  plate  ?  ”  I  anfwer,  there  is  great  reafon  for  it* 
For, 

i.  Copper  mixt  with  filver  makes  it  harder,  and  fo  wears  and  wades  lefs 
in  ufe,  than  if  it  were  fine  filver.  2.  It  melts  eafier.  2.  Silver,  as  it  is  drawn 
and  melted  from  the  mine ,  being  feldom  perfectly  fine ,  it  would  be  a 
great  charge  by  refining,  to  feparate  all  the  bafer  metals  from  it,  and  reduce  it 
to  perfectly  unmixt  filver. 

The  ufe  of  coin’d  filver,  or  money  is,  that  every  man  in  the  country,  where 
it  is  current  by  publick  authority,  may,  without  the  trouble  of  refining,  efiay- 
ing,  or  weighing,  be  afliired  what  quantity  of  filver  he  gives,  receives,  or  con¬ 
tracts  for,  under  fuch  and  fuch  denominations. 

If  this  fecurity  goes  not  along  with  the  publick  damp,  coining  is  labour 
to  no  purpofe,  and  puts  no  difference  between  coin’d  money,  and  uncoin’d  bul¬ 
lion.  This  is  fo  obvious,  that  I  think  no  government,  where  money  is  coin’d, 
ever  overlooks  it.  And  therefore,  the  laws  every  where,  when  the  quantity 
of  filver  has  been  leffen’d  in  any  piece  carrying  the  publick  damp,  by  clipping, 
wafliing,  rounding,  &c.  have  taken  off  the  authority  of  the  publick  damp, 
and  declar’d  it  not  to  be  lawful  money.  This  is  known  to  be  fo  in  England,  and 
every  one  may  not  only  refufe  any  money  bearing  the  publick  damp,  if  it  be 
clipp’d,  or  any  ways  robb’d  of  the  due  weight  of  its  filver;  but  he  that  offers  it 
in  payment  is  liable  to  indictment,  fine  and  imprifonment.  From  whence  we 
may  lee,  that  the  ufe  and  end  of  the  publick  damp  is  only  to  be  a  guard  and 
voucher  of  the  quantity  of  filver,  which  men  contract  for.  And  the  injury 
done  to  the  publick  faith,  in  this  point,  is  that  which  in  clipping  and  falfe  coin¬ 
ing  heightens  the  robbery  into  treafon. 

M  e  n  in  their  bargains  contract  not  for  denominations,  or  founds,  but  for 
the  intrinfick  value;  which  is  the  quantity  of  filver,  by  publick  authority  war¬ 
ranted  to  be  in  pieces  of  fuch  denominations.  And  ’tis  by  having  a  greater 
quantity  of  filver,  that  men  thrive  and  grow  richer,  and  not  by  having  a  great¬ 
er  number  of  denominations;  which,  when  they  come  to  have  need  of  their 
money,  will  prove  but  empty  founds,  if  they  do  not  carry  with  them  the  real 
quantity  of  filver  is  expeCted. 

The  dandard  once  fettled  by  publick  authority,  the  quantity  of  filver  eda- 
blifh’d  under  the  feveral  denominations  (I  humbly  conceive)  fhould  not  be  al¬ 
ter’d,  ’till  there  were  an  abfolute  neceffity  fhewn  of  fuch  a  change,  which  I 
think  can  never  be. 

The  reafon,  why  it  fhould  not  be  chang’d,  is  this;  Becaufe  the  publick  au¬ 
thority  is  guarantee  for  the  performance  of  all  legal  contracts.  But  men  are 
abfolved  from  the  performance  of  their  legal  contracts,  if  the  quantity  of  filver 
under  fettled  and  legal  denominations  be  alter’d :  as  is  evident,  if  borrowing 
look  or  400  ounces  of  filver,  to  repay  the  fame  quantity  of  filver  (for  that  is 
underftood  by  the  fame  fum,  and  fo  the  law  warrants  it)  or  taking  a  leafe  of 
land  for  years  to  come,  at  the  like  rent  of  100 1.  they  diall  pay,  both  the  one 
and  the  other,  in  money  coin’d  under  the  fame  denominations,  with  one  fifth 
lefs  filver  in  it,  than  at  the  time  of  the  bargain;  the  landlord  here  and  creditor 
are  each  defrauded  of  twenty  per  cent,  of  what  they  contracted  for,  and  is  their 
due.  And  I  afk,  How  much  juder  it  would  be  thus  to  diffolve  the  contracts 
they  had  made,  than  to  make  a  law,  that  from  henceforth  all  landlords  and 
creditors  ffiould  be  paid  their  pad  debts,  and  the  rents  for  leafes  already  made, 
in  clipp’d  money,  twenty  per  cent,  lighter  than  it  fhould  be  ?  Both  ways  they 
lofe  twenty  per  cent,  of  their  due,  and  with  equal  judice. 
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Th  e  cafe  would  be  the  fame,  and  legal  contracts  be  avoided,  if  the  ftandard 
(hould  be  alter’d,  on  the  other  lide,  and  each  ipecies  of  our  coin  be  made  one 
fifth  heavier.  For  then,  he  that  had  borrow’d,  or  contracted  for  any  fum, 
could  not  be  difcharg’d,  by  paying  the  quantity  he  agreed  for,  but  be  liable  to 
be  forc’d  to  pay  twenty  per  cent,  more  than  he  bargain’d  for,  that  is,  more  than 
he  ought. 

On  the  other  fide;  Whether  the  creditor  be  forced  to  receive  lefs,  or  the  debt¬ 
or  be  forc’d  to  pay  more,  than  his  contradf,  the  damage  and  injury  is  the  fame, 
whenever  a  man  is  defrauded  of  his  due.  And  whether  this  will  not  be  a  pub- 
lick  failure  of  juftice,  thus  arbitrarily  to  give  one  man’s  right  and  poffeffion  to 
another,  without  any  fault  on  the  buffering  man’s  fide,  and  without  any  the 
leaft  advantage  to  the  publick,  I  fhall  leave  to  be  confidered. 

Raising  of  coin  is  but  a  fpecious  word  to  deceive  the  unwary.  It  only 
gives  the  ulual  denomination  of  a  greater  quantity  of  filver  to  a  lefs,  (v.  g. 
calling  four  grains  of  filver  a  penny  to  day,  when  five  grains  of  filver  made  a 
penny  yefterday)  but  adds  no  worth,  or  real  value  to  the  filver  coin,  to  make 
amends  for  its  want  of  filver.  That  is  impoflible  to  be  done.  For  it  is  only  the 
quantity  of  the  filver  in  it  that  is,  and  eternally  will  be,  the  meal'ure  of  its  va¬ 
lue.  And  to  convince  any  one  of  this,  I  afk,  Whether  he,  that  is  forc’d  to  re¬ 
ceive  but  320  ounces  of  filver  under  the  denomination  of  iool.  (for  400  ounces 
of  filver  which  he  lent  under  the  like  denomination  of  100 1.)  will  think  thefe 
320  ounces  of  filver,  however  denominated,  worth  thofe  400  ounces  he  lent? 
If  any  one  can  be  fuppofed  fo  filly,  he  need  but  go  to  the  next  market,  or  fhop, 
to  be  convinced,  that  men  value  not  money  by  the  denomination,  but  by  the 
quantity  of  filver  there  is  in  it.  One  may  as  rationally  hope  to  lengthen  a  foot 
by  dividing  it  into  fifteen  parts,  inftead  of  twelve,  and  calling  them  inches;  as 
to  increale  the  value  of  the  filver,  that  is  in  a  (hilling,  by  dividing  it  into  fifteen 
parts  inftead  of  twelve,  and  calling  them  pence.  This  is  all  that  is  done,  when 
a  (hilling  is  raifed  from  twelve  to  fifteen  pence. 

Clipping  of  money  is  railing  it  without  publick  authority ;  the  (ame  de¬ 
nomination  remaining  to  the  piece,  that  hath  now  lefs  filver  in  it  than  it  had 
before. 

Altering  the  ftandard,  by  coining  pieces  under  the  fame  denomination 
with  lefs  filver  in  them  than  they  formerly  had,  is  doing  the  fame  thing  by  pub¬ 
lick  authority.  The  only  odds  is,  that  by  clipping,  the  lofs  is  not  forced  on  a- 
ny  one,  (for  no  body  is  obliged  to  receive  clipp’d  money;)  by  altering  the  ftand¬ 
ard  it  is. 

Altering  the  ftandard,  by  raifing  the  money,  will  not  get  to  the  publick, 
or  bring  to  the  mint  to  be  coin’d,  one  ounce  of  filver:  but  will  defraud  the  king, 
the  church,  the  univerfities  and  hofpitals,  &c.  of  fo  much  of  their  fettled  re¬ 
venue,  as  the  money  is  railed,  v.  g.  twenty  per  cent,  if  the  money  (as  is  pro¬ 
pos’d)  be  rais’d  one  fifth.  It  will  weaken,  if  not  totally  deftroy  the  publick 
faith,  when  all  that  have  trufted  the  publick,  and  afiifted  our  prefent  neceflities, 
upon  a<fts  of  parliament,  in  the  million  lottery,  bank  adt,  and  other  loans,  (hall 
be  defrauded  of  twenty  per  cent,  of  what  thofe  adts  of  parliament  were  fecurity 
for.  And  to  conclude,  this  raifing  our  money  will  defraud  all  private  men  of 
twenty  per  cent,  in  all  their  debts  and  fettled  revenues. 

Clipping,  by  Englilhmen,  is  robbing  the  honeft  man  who  receives  clip¬ 
ped  money,  and  transferring  the  filver,  i.  e.  the  value  is  pared  off  from  it, 
into  the  clipper’s  pocket.  Clipping  by  foreigners  is  robbing  England  itfelf.  And 
thus  the  Spaniards  lately  robb’d  Portugal  of  a  great  part  of  its  treafure,  or  com¬ 
modities  (which  is  the  fame  thing)  by  importing  upon  them  clipp’d  money  of 
the  Portugal  ftamp. 

Clipping,  and  clipp’d  money,  have,  befides  this  robbery  of  the  pub¬ 
lick,  other  great  inconveniencies :  as  the  difordering  our  trade,  raifing  foreign 
exchange,  and  a  general  difturbance,  which  every  one  feels  thereby  in  his  pri¬ 
vate  affairs. 
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Cl  i  p p i  n  g  is  fo  gainful,  and  fo  fecret  a  robbery,  that  penalties  cannot  re¬ 
train  it,  as  we  fee  by  experience. 

Nothing,  I  humbly  conceive,  can  put  a  flop  to  clipping,  now  it  is  grown 
fo  univerfal,  and  men  become  fo  fkilful  in  it,  but  making  it  unprofitable. 

Nothing  can  make  clipping  unprofitable,  but  making  all  light  money  go 
only  for  its  weight.  This  flops  clipping  in  a  moment,  brings  out  all  the  mill’d 
and  weighty  money,  deprives  us  not  of  any  part  of  our  clipp’d  money  for  the 
ufe  of  trade,  and  brings  it  orderly,  and  by  degrees,  and  without  force,  into 
the  mint  to  be  recoin’d. 

If  clipp’d  money  be  call’d  in  all  at  once,  and  flopp’d  from  palling  by  weight, 
I  fear  it  will  flop  trade,  put  our  affairs  all  at  a  ftand,  and  introduce  confufion. 
Whereas,  if  it  be  permitted  to  pals  by  its  weight*  till  it  can  by  degrees  be  coin’d, 
(the  flamp  leaning  its  finenefs,  as  well  then  as  now,  and  the  fcales  determining 
its  weight)  it  will  ferve  for  paying  of  great  fums,  as  commodioully  almofl  as 
weighty  money,  and  the  weighty  money,  being  then  brought  out,  will  ferve 
for  the  market-trade,  and  lefs  payments,  and  alfo  to  weigh  the  clipp’d  money 
by. 

O  n  the  other  fide ;  If  clipp’d  money  be  allowed  to  pafs  current  by  tale,  till 
it  be  all  recoin’d,  one  of  thefe  two  effedts  will  apparently  follow :  either  that 
we  fhall  want  money  for  trade,  as  the  clipp’d  money  decreafes,  by  being  coin’d 
into  weighty  j  (for  very  few,  if  any  body,  who  get  weighty  money  into  their 
hands,  will  part  with  it,  whilfl  clipp’d  money,  not  of  half  the  value,  is  cur¬ 
rent)  or  if  they  do,  the  coiners  and  clippers  will  pick  it  up,  and  new  coin  and 
clip  it ;  whereby  clipp’d  money  will  be  increafed.  So  that,  by  this  way,  either 
money  will  be  wanting  to  trade,  or  clipp’d  money  continued.  If  clipp’d  mo¬ 
ney  be  flopp’d  all  at  once,  there  is  immediately  a  flop  of  trade.  If  it  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  pafs  in  tale,  as  if  it  were  lawful,  weighty  money,  whilfl  it  is  recoin¬ 
ing,  and  ’till  all  be  recoin’d,  that  way  alfo  there  will  be  an  end  of  trade,  or  no 
end  of  clipp’d  ijioney.  But,  if  it  be  made  to  pafs  for  its  weight,  ’till  it  be  all 
recoin’d,  both  thefe  evils  are  avoided,  and  the  weighty  money,  which  we  want, 
will  be  brought  out  to  boot. 

Money  is  neceffary  to  the  carrying  on  of  trade.  For  where  money  fails, 
men  cannot  buy,  and  trade  flops. 

Credit  will  fupply  the  defedt  of  it  to  fome  fmall  degree,  for  a  little  while. 
But,  credit  being  nothing  but  the  expedition  of  money  within  fome  limited 
time,  money  mull  be  had,  or  credit  will  fail. 

Money  alfo  is  neceffary  to  us,  in  a  certain  proportion  to  the  plenty  of  it 
amongfl  our  neighbours.  For,  if  any  of  our  neighbours  have  it  in  a  much 
greater  abundance  than  we,  we  are  many  ways  obnoxious  to  them.  i.  They 
can  maintain  a  greater  force.  2.  They  can  tempt  away  our  people,  by  greater 
wages,  to  ferve  them  by  land,  or  fea,  or  in  any  labour.  3.  They  can  com¬ 
mand  the  markets,  and  thereby  break  our  trade,  and  make  us  poor.  4.  They 
can  on  any  occafion  ingrofs  naval  and  warlike  (lores,  and  thereby  endanger  us. 

I  n  countries  where  domeflick  mines  do  not  fupply  it,  nothing  can  bring  in 
filver  but  tribute,  or  trade.  Tribute  is  the  effect  of  conquefl :  trade,  of  fkill 
and  induflry. 

By  commerce  filver  is  brought  in,  only  by  an  over-balance  of  trade. 

A  n  over-balance  of  trade,  is  when  the  quantity  of  commodities,  which  we 
fend  to  any  country,  do  more  than  pay  for  thofe  we  bring  from  thence :  for  then 
the  over-plus  is  brought  home  in  bullion. 

Bullion  is  filver,  whofe  workmanfhip  has  no  value.  And  thus  foreign 
coin  hath  no  value  here  for  its  flamp,  and  our  coin  is  bullion  in  foreign  domi¬ 
nions. 

’Tis  ufelefs  and  labour  in  vain,  to  coin  filver,  imported  into  any  country, 
where  it  is  not  to  flay. 

Silve  r  imported  cannot  flay  in  any  country  in  which,  by  an  over-balance 
of  their  whole  trade,  it  is  not  made  theirs,  and  doth  not  become  a  real  increafe 
of  their  wealth. 
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If,  by  a  general  balance  of  its  trade,  England  yearly  fends  out  commodi¬ 
ties  to  the  value  of  four  hundred  thoufand  ounces  of  filver,  more  than  the  com¬ 
modities  we  bring  home  from  abroad  coft  us ;  there  is  one  hundred  thoufand 
pound  every  year  clear  gain  :  which  will  come  home  in  money,  be  a  real  in- 
creafe  of  our  wealth,  and  will  day  here. 

O  n  the  other  fide,  if,  upon  a  general  balance  of  our  whole  trade,  we  yearly 
import  commodities,  from  other  parts,  to  the  value  of  an  hundred  thoufand 
pound  more  than  our  commodities  exported  pay  for,  we  every  year  grow  an 
hundred  thoufand  pound  poorer.  And  if,  befides  that,  we  fhould  alfo  import 
a  million  in  bullion  from  Spain  every  year,  yet  it  is  not  ours ;  it  is  no  increafe 
to  our  wealth,  nor  can  it  (lay  here  j  but  muft  be  exported  again,  every  grain 
of  it,  with  an  hundred  thoufand  pound  of  our  own  money  to  boot. 

I  h  av  e  heard  it  propos’d,  as  a  way  to  keep  our  money  here,  that  we  fhould 
pay  our  debts  contracted  beyond  feas,  by  bills  of  exchange. 

The  idlenefs  of  fuch  a  propofition  will  appear,  when  the  nature  of  exchange 
is  a  little  confider’d. 

Foreign  exchange  is  the  paying  of  money  in  one  country,  to  receive  it 
in  another. 

The  exchange  is  high,  when  a  man  pays  for  bills  of  exchange  above  the 
par.  It  is  low,  when  he  pays  lefs  than  the  par. 

The  par  is  a  certain  number  of  pieces  of  the  coin  of  one  country,  contain¬ 
ing  in  them  an  equal  quantity  of  filver  to  that  in  another  number  of  pieces,  of 
the  coin  of  another  country:  v.  g.  fuppofing  36  fkillings  of  Holland  to  have 
juft  as  much  filver  in  them  as  20  Englifh  (hillings.  Bills  of  exchange  drawn 
from  England  to  Holland  at  the  rate  of  36  (killings  Dutch  for  each  pound 
fterling,  is  according  to  the  par.  He  that  pays  the  money  here,  and  receives  it 
there,  neither  gets,  nor  lofes  by  the  exchange ;  but  receives  juft  the  fame  quan¬ 
tity  of  filver  in  the  one  place,  that  he  parts  with  in  the  other.  But,  if  he  pays 
one  pound  fterling  to  receive  but  30  (killings  in  Holland,  he  pays  .one  fixth 
more  than  the  par,  and  fo  pays  one  fixth  more  filver  for  the  exchange,  let  the 
fum  be  what  it  will. 

The  reafon  of  high  exchange,  is  the  buying  much  commodities  in  any  fo¬ 
reign  country,  beyond  the  value  of  what  that  country  takes  of  ours.  This 
makes  Englilhmen  have  need  of  great  fums  there,  and  this  raifes  the  exchange, 
or  price  of  bills.  For  what  grows  more  into  demand,  increafes  prefen tly  in 

price. 

Retu  rning  money  by  exchange,  into  foreign  parts,  keeps  not  one  far¬ 
thing  from  going  out :  it  only  prevents  the  more  troublefome  and  hazardous 
way  of  fending  money  in  (pecie,  forwards  and  backwards.  Bills  of  exchange 
more  commodioufly,  by  fcrips  of  paper,  even  the  accounts  between  particular 
debtors  and  creditors,  in  different  countries,  as  far  as  the  commerce  between 
thofe  two  places  is  equivalent :  but  where  the  over-balance,  on  either  fide,  de¬ 
mands  payment,  there  bills  of  exchange  can  do  nothing ;  but  bullion,  or  mo¬ 
ney  in  (pecie  muft  be  fent.  For  in  a  country  where  we  owe  money,  and  have 
no  debts  owing  to  us,  bills  will  not  find  credit,  but  for  a  (hort  time,  till  money 
can  be  fent  to  reimburfe  thofe  that  paid  them ;  unlefs  we  can  think  men  beyond 
lea  will  part  with  their  money  for  nothing.  If  the  traders  of  England  owe 
their  correfpondents  of  Holland  a  hundred  thoufand  pound,  their  accounts 
with  all  the  reft  of  the  world  (landing  equal,  and  remaining  (o,  one  farthing 
of  this  hundred  thoufand  pound  cannot  be  paid  by  bills  of  exchange.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  I  owe  a  thoufand  pound  of  it ;  and  to  pay  that,  buy  a  bill  of  N.  here, 
drawn  on  John  de  Wit  of  Amfterdam,  to  pay  P.  van  Lore  my  correfpondent 
there.  The  money  is  paid  accordingly,  and  thereby  I  am  out  of  Van  Lore’s 
debt ;  but  one  farthing  of  the  debt  of  England  to  Holland  is  not  thereby  paid ; 
for  N.  of  whom  I  bought  the  bill  of  exchange,  is  now  as  much  indebted  to 
John  de  Wit,  as  I  was  before  to  P.  van  Lore.  Particular  debtors  and  creditors 
are  only  changed  by  bills  of  exchange  ;  but  the  debt,  owing  from  one  country 
to  the  other,  cannot  be  paid  without  real  effe&s  fent  thither  to  that  value,  either 
_  Vol.  II.  U  i11 
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in  commodities,  or  money.  Where  the  balance  of  trade  barely  pays  for  com¬ 
modities  with  commodities,  there  money  muft  be  fent,  or  elfe  the  debts  can¬ 
not  be  paid. 

I  h  av  e  fpoke  of  filver  coin  alone,  becaufe  that  makes  the  money  of  ac¬ 
count,  and  meafure  of  trade,  all  through  the  world.  For  all  contracts  are,  I 
think,  every  where  made,  and  accounts  kept  in  filver  coin.  I  am  fure  they  are 
fo  in  England,  and  the  neighbouring  countries. 

Silver  therefore,  and  filver  alone,  is  the  meafure  of  commerce.  Two 
metals,  as  gold  and  filver,  cannot  be  the  meafure  of  commerce  both  together, 
in  any  country  :  becaufe  the  meafure  of  commerce  muft  be  perpetually  the 
fame,  invariable,  and  keeping  the  fame  proportion  of  value  in  all  its  parts.  But 
fo  only  one  metal  does,  or  can  do  to  itfelf :  fo  filver  is  to  filver,  and  gold  to  gold. 
And  an  ounce  of  filver  is  always  of  equal  value  to  an  ounce  of  filver,  and  an 
ounce  of  gold  to  an  ounce  of  gold ;  and  two  ounces  of  the  one,  or  the  other, 
of  double  the  value  to  an  ounce  of  the  fame.  But  gold  and  lilver  change  their 
value  one  to  another  :  for  fuppofing  them  to  be  in  value  as  lixteen  to  one  now ; 
perhaps  the  next  month  they  may  be  as  fifteen  and  three  quarters,  or  fifteen  and 
feven  eighths  to  one.  And  one  may  as  well  make  a  meafure,  v.  g.  a  yard, 
whofe  parts  lengthen  and  fhrink,  as  a  meafure  of  trade  of  materials  that  have 
not  always  a  fettled,  unvariable  value  to  one  another. 

One  metal,  therefore,  alone  can  be  the  money  of  account  and  contrad,  and 
the  meafure  of  commerce  in  any  country.  The  fitted  for  this  ufe,  of  all  other, 
is  filver,  for  many  reafons,  which  need  not  here  be  mention’d.  It  is  enough 
that  the  world  has  agreed  in  it,  and  made  it  their  common  money  5  and,  as 
the  Indians  rightly  call  it,  meafure.  All  other  metals,  gold,  as  well  as  lead,  are 
but  commodities. 

Commodities  are  moveables,  valuable  by  money,  the  common  mea¬ 
fure. 

Gold,  tho’ not  the  money  of  the  world,  and  the  meafure  of  commerce, 
nor  fit  to  be  fo,  yet  may,  and  ought  to  be  coined,  to  afcertain  its  weight  and 
finenefs  ;  and  fuch  coin  may  fafely  have  a  price,  as  well  as  a  ftamp  let  upon  it, 
by  publick  authority;  fo  the  value  fet  be  under  the  market-price.  For  then 
fuch  pieces  coin’d,  will  be  a  commodity  as  paffable  as  filver  money,  very  little 
varying  in  their  price  :  as  guineas,  which  were  coin’d  at  the  value  of  20s.  but 
palled  ufually  for  between  21  or  22  fhillings,  according  to  the  current  rate; 
but  not  having  fo  high  a  value  put  upon  them  by  the  law,  no  body  could  be  forced 
to  take  them  to  their  lofs  at  2 1  s.  6  d.  if  the  price  of  gold  fhould  happen  at  any 
time  to  be  cheaper. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  I  think  it  appears, 

1.  Th  at  filver  is  that  which  mankind  have  agreed  on,  to  take  and  give  in 
exchange  for  all  other  commodities,  as  an  equivalent. 

2.  Th  at  ’tis  by  the  quantity  of  filver  they  give,  or  take,  or  con  trad:  for,  that 
they  eftimate  the  value  of  other  things,  and  fatisfy  for  them ;  and  thus,  by  its 
quantity,  filver  becomes  the  meafure  of  commerce. 

3.  Hence  it  neceffarily  follows,  that  a  greater  quantity  of  filver  has  a 
greater  value ;  a  lefs  quantity  of  filver  has  a  lefs  value ;  and  an  equal  quantity 
an  equal  value. 

4.  Th  at  money  differs  from  uncoin’d  filver  only  in  this,  that  the  quantity 
of  filver  in  each  piece  of  money,  is  afcertain’d  by  the  ftamp  it  bears ;  which  is 
let  there  to  be  a  publick  voucher  of  its  weight  and  finenefs. 

5.  That  gold  is  treafure,  as  well  as  filver,  becaufe  it  decays  not  in  keeping, 
and  never  finks  much  in  its  value. 

6.  Th  at  gold  is  fit  to  be  coin’d,  as  well  as  filver ;  to  afcertain  its  quantity 
to  thofe,  who  have  a  mind  to  traflick  in  it ;  but  not  fit  to  be  join’d  with  filver, 
as  a  meafure  of  commerce. 

7.  Th  at  jewels  too  are  treafure,  becaufe  they  keep  without  decay ;  and  have 

conftantly  a  great  value,  in  proportion  to  their  bulk :  but  cannot  be  ufed  for 
money,  becaufe  their  value  is  not  meafur’d  by  their  quantity ,  nor  can  they,  as 
gold  and  filver,  be  divided,  and  keep  their  value.  ’  8.  Th  e 
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8.  Th  e  other  metals  are  not  treafure,  becaufe  they  decay  in  keeping,  and  be- 
caufe  of  their  plenty;  which  makes  their  value  little  in  a  great  bulk ;  and  fo 
unlit  for  money,  commerce,  and  carriage. 

9.  Th  at  the  only  way  to  bring  trealure  into  England,  is  the  well  ordering 
our  trade. 

10.  That  the  only  way  to  bring  filver  and  gold  to  the  mint,  for  the  in- 
creafe  of  our  flock  of  money  and  treafure,  which  fhall  flay  here,  is  an  over¬ 
balance  of  our  whole  trade.  All  other  ways,  to  increafe  our  money  and  riches, 
are  but  projedls  that  will  fail  us. 

Th  e se  things  premiled,  I  fhall  now  proceed  to  fhew  wherein  I  differ  from 
Mr.  Lowndes,  and  upon  what  grounds  I  do  fo. 

M  r.  Lowndes  propofes,  that  our  money  fhould  be  railed  (as  it  is  called)  one 
fifth;  that  is,  That  all  our  prelent  denominations  of  money,  as  penny, 
fhilling,  half-crown,  crown,  &c.  fhould  each  have  one  fifth  lels  filver  in  it, 
or  be  anfwered  with  coin  of  one  fifth  lefs  value.  How  he  propofes  to  have 
it  done,  I  fhall  confider  hereafter.  I  fhall  at  prefent  only  examine  the  reafons 
he  gives  for  it. 

His  firft  reafon,  p.  68.  he  gives  us  in  thefe  words,  “  The  value  of  the  fil- 
“  ver  in  the  coin  ought  to  be  raifed  to  the  foot  of  fix  fhillings  three  pence  in  eve- 
“  ry  crown ;  becaufe  the  price  of  flandard  filver  in  bullion  is  rifen  to  fix  fhil- 
“  lings  five  pence  an  ounce.” 

Th  is  reafon  feems  to  me  to  labour  under  feveral  great  miflakes;  as 

1.  Th  at  flandard  filver  can  rife  in  refpedt  of  itfelf. 

2.  Th  at  flandard  bullion  is  now,  or  ever  was  worth,  or  fold  to  the  traders 
in  it  for  6  s.  5d.  the  ounce,  of  lawful  money  of  England.  For  if  that  matter  of 
fad:  holds  not  to  be  fo,  that  an  ounce  of  flerling  bullion  is  worth  6  s.  5d.  of  our 
mill’d,  weighty  money,  this  reafon  ceafes:  and  our  weighty  crown-pieces 
ought  not  to  be  raifed  to  6  s.  3d.  becaufe  our  light,  clipp’d  money  will  not  pur- 
chafe  an  ounce  of  flandard  bullion,  under  the  rate  of  6  s.  5d.  of  that  light  mo¬ 
ney.  And  let  me  add  here,  nor  for  that  rate  neither.  If  therefore,  the  author 
means  here,  that  an  ounce  of  flandard  filver  is  rifen  to  6  s.  5d.  of  our  clipp’d 
money,  I  grant  it  him,  and  higher  too.  But  then,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  railing  our  lawful  coin,  which  remains  unclipp’d;  unlefs  he  will  fay  too, 
that  flandard  bullion  is  fo  rifen,  as  to  be  worth,  and  adually  to  fell  for,  6  s.  5d. 
the  ounce,  of  our  weighty,  mill’d  money.  This  I  not  only  deny,  but  farther 
add,  that  it  is  impofiible  to  be  fo.  For  6  s.  5d.  of  mill’d  money,  weighs  an 
ounce  and  a  quarter  near.  Can  it  therefore  be  poflible,  that  one  ounce  of  any 
commodity,  fhould  be  worth  an  ounce  and  a  quarter  of  the  felf  fame  commo¬ 
dity,  and  of  exactly  the  fame  goodnefs?  For  fo  is  flandard  filver  to  flandard  fil¬ 
ver.  Indeed  one  has  a  mark  upon  it,  which  the  other  has  not :  but  it  is  a  mark 
that  makes  it  rather  more,  than  lefs  valuable:  or  if  the  mark,  by  hindring  its  ex¬ 
portation,  makes  it  lefs  valuable  for  that  purpofe,  the  melting-pot  can  eafily 
take  it  off. 

The  complaint  made  of  melting  down  our  weighty  money,  anfwers  this 
reafon  evidently.  For  can  it  be  fuppos’d,  that  a  goldfmith  will  give  one  ounce 
and  a  quarter  of  coin’d  filver,  for  one  ounce  of  bullion;  when  by  putting  it  into 
his  melting-pot,  he  can,  for  lefs  than  a  penny  charge,  make  it  bullion?  (For 
’tis  always  to  be  remember’d,  what  I  think  is  made  clear,  that  the  value  of  fil¬ 
ver,  confidered  as  it  is  money,  and  the  meafure  of  commerce,  is  nothing  but 
its  quantity.)  And  thus  a  mill’d  fhilling,  which  has  double  the  weight  of  filver 
in  it  to  a  current  fhilling,  whereof  half  the  filver  is  clipp’d  away,  has  double  the 
value.  And  to  fhew  that  this  is  fo,  I  will  undertake,  that  any  merchant,  who 
has  bullion  to  fell,  fhall  fell  it  for  a  great  deal  lefs  number  of  fhillings  in  tale,  to 
any  one  who  will  contradl  to  pay  him  in  mill’d  money,  than  if  he  be  paid  in 
the  current,  clipp’d  money. 

Those  who  fay  bullion  is  rifen,  I  defire  to  tell  me,  what  they  mean  by 
rifen?  Any  commodity,  I  think,  is  properly  faid  to  be  rifen,  when  the  fame 

quantity  will  exchange  fora  greater  quantity  of  another  thing;  but  more  parti¬ 
cularly 
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cularly  of  that  thing,  which  is  the  meafure  of  commerce  in  the  country.  And 
thus  corn  is  faid  to  be  rifen  among  the  Englifh  in  Virginia,  when  a  bufhel  of 
it  will  fell,  or  exchange  for  more  pounds  of  tobacco;  amongftthe  Indians, when 
it  will  fell  for  more  yards  of  Wampompeak,  which  is  their  money;  and  amongft 
the  Englifh  here,  when  it  will  exchange  for  a  greater  quantity  of  filver  than  it 
would  before.  Riling  and  falling  of  commodities,  is  always  between  feveral 
commodities  of  diftindt  worths.  But  no  body  can  fay*  that  tobacco  (of  the 
fame  goodnefs)  is  rifen  in  relpedt  of  itfelf.  One  pound  of  the  fame  goodnefs 
will  never  exchange  for  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of  the  fame  goodnefs.  And  fo  it 
is  in  filver:  an  ounce  of  filver,  will  always  be  of  equal  value  to  an  ounce 
of  filver;  nor  can  it  ever  rife,  or  fall,  in  refpedt  of  itfelf:  an  ounce  of  flandard 
filver  can  never  be  worth  an  ounce  and  a  quarter  of  flandard  filver;  nor  one 
ounce  of  uncoin’d  filver,  exchange  for  an  ounce  and  a  quarter  of  coin’d  filver : 
the  ftamp  cannot  fo  much  debafe  its  value.  Indeed  the  ftamp,  hindring  its  free 
exportation,  may  make  the  goldfmith  (who  profits  by  the  return  of  money) 
give  one  hundred  and  twentieth,  or  one  fixtieth,  or  perhaps,  l'ometimes,  one 
thirtieth  more,  that  is  5  s.  2d.  \  5  s.  3d.  or  5  s.  4d.  the  ounce  of  coin’d  filver  for 
uncoin’d,  when  there  is  need  of  fending  filver  beyond  feas;  as  there  always  is, 
when  the  balance  of  trade  will  not  fupply  our  wants,  and  pay  our  debts  there. 
But  much  beyond  this,  the  goldfmith  will  never  give  for  bullion;  fince  he  can 
make  it  out  of  coin’d  money  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

’Tis  faid,  bullion  is  rifen  to  6  s.  5d.  the  ounce,  i.  e.  that  an  ounce  of  un¬ 
coin’d  filver  will  exchange  for  an  ounce  and  a  quarter  of  coin’d  filver.  If  any 
one  can  believe  this,  I  will  put  this  fhort  cafe  to  him.  He  has  of  bullion,  or 
flandard,  uncoin’d  filver,  two  round  plates,  each  of  an  exa£t  fize  and  weight  of 
a  crown-piece :  he  has  befides,  of  the  fame  bullion,  a  round  plate  of  the  weight 
and  fize  of  a  fhilling,  and  another  yet  lefs,  of  an  exa<5l  weight  and  fize  of  a 
threepence.  The  two  great  plates  being  of  equal  weight  and  finenefs,  I  fuppofe 
he  will  allow  to  he  of  equal  value,  and  that  the  two  lefs,  join’d  to  either  of  them, 
make  it  one  fifth  more  worth  than  the  other  is  by  itfelf,  they  having  all  three 
together  one  fifth  more  filver  in  them.  Let  us  fuppofe  then,  one  of  the  greater, 
and  the  two  lefs  plates  to  have  receiv’d  the  next  moment,  (by  miracle,  or  by 
the  mill,  it  matters  not  how)  the  mark,  or  ftamp,  of  our  crown,  our  fhilling, 
and  our  three-pence :  can  any  body  fay,  that  now  they  have  got  the  ftamp  of 
our  mint  upon  them,  they  are  fo  fallen  in  value,  or  the  other  unftamp’d  piece  fo 
rifen,  that  that  unftamp’d  piece,  which  a  moment  before  was  worth  only  one 
of  the  other  pieces,  is  now  worth  them  all  three  ?  Which  is  to  fay,  that  an 
ounce  of  uncoin’d  filver,  is  worth  an  ounce  and  a  quarter  of  coin’d.  This  is 
what  men  would  perfuade  us,  when  they  fay,  that  bullion  is  raifed  to  6  s.  5d. 
[of  lawful  money]  the  ounce,  which  I  fay  is  utterly  impoffible.  Let  us  confi- 
der  this  a  little  further,  in  another  inftance.  The  prefent  mill’d  crown-piece, 
fay  they,  will  not  exchange  for  an  ounce  of  bullion,  without  the  addition  of  a 
fhilling  and  a  three-pence  of  weighty  coin  added  to  it.  Coin  but  that  crown- 
piece  into  6s.  3d.  and  then  they  fay  it  will  buy  an  ounce  of  bullion,  or  elfe 
they  give  up  their  reafon  and  meafure  of  railing  the  money.  Do  that  which  is 
allowed  to  be  equivalent  to  coining  of  a  prefent  mill’d  crown-piece  into  6s.  3d. 
viz.  call  it  75  pence,  and  then  alfo  it  muft  by  this  rule  of  railing  buy  an  ounce 
of  bullion.  If  this  be  fo,  the  felf-fame  mill’d  crown-piece  will,  and  will  not 
exchange  for  an  ounce  of  bullion.  Call  it  60  pence,  and  it  will  not :  the  very 
next  moment  call  it  75  pence,  and  it  will.  I  am  afraid  no  body  can  think, 
change  of  denomination  has  fuch  power. 

M  r.  Lowndes  fupports  this  his  firft  reafon  with  thefe  words,  p.  68.  “  This  rea- 
<c  fon,  which  I  humbly  conceive  will  appear  irrefragable,  is  grounded  upon  a 
“  truth  fo  apparent,  that  it  may  well  be  compared  to  an  axiom,  even  in  mathe- 
“  matical  reafoning ;  to  wit,  that  whenfoever  the  intrinfick  value  of  filver  in 
“  the  coin  hath  been,  or  fhall  be,  lefs  than  the  price  of  filver  in  bullion,  the 
“  coin  hath,  and  will  be  melted  down.” 
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railing  the  value  of  money. 

Th  is  I  think,  tho’  it  be  allowed  Mr.  Lowndes  for  as  apparent  a  truth,  and 
as  certain  a  maxim  as  he  could  wifti,  yet  ferves  not  at  all  to  his  purpofe  of  lef- 
fening  the  coin.  For  when  the  coin  is,  as  it  lhould  be,  according  to  the  ftan- 
dard  (let  the  ftandard  be  what  it  will)  weighty  and  unclipp’d,  it  is  impoffible 
that  the  value  of  coin’d  filver  lhould  be  lefs  than  the  value,  or  price  of  uncoin’d; 
becaufe,  as  I  have  fhewn,  the  value  and  quantity  of  filver  are  the  fame:  and 
where  the  quantities  are  equal,  the  values  are  equal;  excepting  only  the  odds 
that  may  be  between  bullion  that  may  be  freely  exported,  and  coin’d  filver  that 
may  not;  the  odds  whereof  fcarce  ever  amounts  to  above  2  d.  per  ounce,  and 
rarely  to  above  a  penny,  or  an  half-penny.  And  this  odds  ( whatever  it  be) 
will  equally  belong  to  his  raifed,  mill’d  money,  which  cannot  be  exported,  as 
it  will  to  our  prefent  mill’d  money,  which  cannot  be  exported,  as  I  fhall  have 
occafion  to  Ihew  more  particularly  hereafter.  All  this  diforder,  and  a  thoufand 
others,  comes  from  light  and  unlawful  money  being  current.  For  then  it  is  no 
wonder  that  bullion  fhould  be  kept  up  to  the  value  of  your  clipp’d  money;  that 
is,  that  bullion  fhould  not  be  fold  by  the  ounce  for  lefs  than  6  s.  5  d.  when  that 
6  s.  5d.  clipp’d  money,  paid  for  it,  does  not  weigh  above  an  ounce.  This  inftance 
therefore,  of  the  prefent  price  of  bullion,  proves  nothing  but  that  the  quantity 
of  filver  in  money  governs  the  value  of  it,  and  not  the  denomination;  as  ap¬ 
pears,  when  clipp’d  money  is  brought  to  buy  bullion.  This  is  a  fair  trial:  iil- 
ver  is  fet  againft  filver,  and  by  that  is  feen,  whether  clipp’d  money  be  of  the  fame 
value  with  -weighty  of  the  fame  denomination,  or  whether  it  be  not  the  quanti¬ 
ty  of  filver  in  it  that  regulates  its  value. 

I  cannot  but  wonder  that  Mr.  Lowndes,  a  man  fo  well  {kill’d  in  the  law* 
efpecially  of  the  mint,  the  exchequer,  and  of  our  money,  fhould  all  along  in  this 
argument  fpeak  of  clipp’d  money,  as  if  it  were  the  lawful  money  of  England;  and 
lhould  propofe  by  that  (which  is  in  effe£t  by  the  clipper’s  fheers)  to  regulate  a 
new  fort  of  coin  to  be  introduc’d  into  England.  And  if  he  will  ftand  to  that 
meafure,  and  leffen  the  new  coin  to  the  rate  of  bullion  fold  in  exchange  for  pre¬ 
fent,  current,  clipp’d  money,  to  prevent  its  being  melted  down;  he  mu  ft  make 
it  yet  much  lighter  than  he  propofes ;  fo  that  railing  it,  or  to  give  it  its  due 
name,  that  lellening  of  it  one  fifth  will  not  ferve  the  turn :  for  I  will  be  bold  to 
fay,  that  bullion  now  in  England  is  no  where  to  be  bought  by  the  ounce  for 
6  s.  5d.  of  our  prefent,  current,  clipp’d  money.  So  that,  if  his  rule  be  true,  and 
nothing  can  fave  the  weighty  coin  from  melting  down,  but  reducing  it  to  the 
weight,  that  clipp’d  money  is  brought  to,  he  muft  leffen  the  money  in  his  new 
coin  much  more  than  one  fifth ;  for  an  ounce  of  flandard  bullion  will  always 
be  worth  an  ounce  of  clipp’d  money,  whether  that  in  tale  amount  to  6  s.  5  d. 
6s.  6  d.  1  os.  or  any  other  number  of  {hillings,  or  pence,  of  the  nick-nam’d 
clipp’d  money.  For  a  piece  of  filver,  that  was  coin’d  for  a  {hilling,  but  has 
half  the  filver  clipp’d  off,  in  the  law,  and  in  propriety  of  fpeech,  is  no  more  a 
{hilling  than  a  piece  of  wood,  which  was  once  a  fealed  yard,  is  {till  a  yard,  when 
one  half  of  it  is  broke  off. 

L  e  t  us  confider  this  maxim  a  little  farther;  which  out  of  the  language  of  the 
mint,  in  plain  Englifh,  I  think  amounts  to  thus  much,  viz.  That  “  when  an 
“  ounce  of  ftandard  bullion  cofts  a  greater  number  of  pence  in  tale,  than  an 
“  ounce  of  that  bullion  can  be  coin’d  into,  by  the  ftandard  of  the  mint,  the 
“  coin  will  be  melted  down.”  I  grant  it,  if  bullion  lhould  rife  to  15  pence  the 
ounce  above  5s.  2d.  as  is  now  pretended;  which  is  to  fay,  that  an  ounce  of 
bullion  cannot  be  bought  for  lefs  than  an  ounce  and  a  quarter  of  the  like  filver 
coin’d.  But  that,  as  I  have  Ihew’d,  is  impoffible  to  be:  and  every  one  would 
be  convinced  of  the  contrary,  if  we  had  none  now  but  lawful  money  current. 
But  ’tis  no  wonder,  if  the  price  and  value  of  things  be  confounded  and  uncer¬ 
tain,  when  the  meafure  itfelf  is  loft.  For  we  have  now  no  lawful  filver  money 
current  amongft  us ;  and  therefore  cannot  talk,  nor  judge  right,  by  our  prelent, 
uncertain,  clipp’d  money,  of  the  value  and  price  of  things,  in  reference  to  our 
lawful,  regular  coin,  adjufted  and  kept  to  the  unvarying  ftandard  of  the  mint. 
The  price  of  filver  in  bullion  above  the  value  of  filver  in  coin,  when  clipping 
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has  not  defac’d  our  current  calh  ( for  then  the  odds  is  very  rarely  above  a 
penny,  or  two  pence  the  ounce)  is  fo  far  from  being  a  caule  of  melting  down 
our  coin,  that  this  price,  which  is  given  above  the  value  of  the  filver  in  our  coin, 
is  given  only  to  prelerve  our  coin  from  being  melted  down  :  for  no  body  buys 
bullion  at  above  5s.  2d.  the  ounce,  (which  is  jult  the  value)  for  any  other  rea- 
fon,  but  to  avoid  the  crime  and  hazard  of  melting  down  our  coin. 

I  t  h  1  n  k  it  will  be  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  no  body  will  melt  down  our  mo¬ 
ney,  but  for  profit.  Now  profit  can  be  made  by  melting  down  our  money 
but  only  in  two  cafes. 

Firft,WHEN  the  current  pieces  of  the  fame  denomination  are  unequal,  and 
of  different  weights,  fome  heavier,  feme  lighter :  for  then  the  traders  in  money 
cull  out  the  heavier,  and  melt  them  down  with  profit.  This  is  the  ordinary 
fault  of  coining  by  the  hammer,  wherein  it  ufually  fufficed,  That  a  bar  of  filver 
was  cut  into  as  many  half-crowns,  or  fhillings,  as  anfwer’d  its  whole  weight; 
without  being  very  exa£t  in  making  each  particular  piece  of  its  due  weight, 
whereby  fome  pieces  came  to  be  heavier,  and  fome  lighter,  than  by  the  flandard 
they  fhould.  And  then  the  heavier  pieces  were  cull’d  out,  and  there  was  profit 
to  be  made  (as  one  eafily  perceives)  in  melting  them  down.  But  this  caufe  of 
melting  down  our  money  is  eafily  prevented,  by  the  exatfter  way  of  coining  by 
the  mill,  in  which  each  fingle  piece  is  brought  to  its  juft  weight.  This  inequality 
of  pieces  of  the  fame  denomination,  is  to  be  found  in  our  money,  more  than  e- 
ver,  fince  clipping  has  been  in  fafhion  :  and  therefore,  ’tis  no  wonder,  that  in 
this  irregular  flate  of  our  money,  one  complaint  is,  that  the  heavy  money  is 
melted  down.  Butthis  alfo  the  making  clipp’d  money  go  at  prefent  for  its  weight, 
(which  is  a  fudden  reducing  of  it  to  the  llandard)  and  then,  by  degrees,  re¬ 
coining  it  into  mill’d  money  (which  is  the  ultimate  and  more  compleat  redu¬ 
cing  it  to  the  flandard)  perfe&ly  cures. 

The  other  cafe,  wherein  our  money  comes  to  be  melted  down,  is  a  lofing 
trade ;  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing  in  other  words,  an  over-great  confump- 
tion  of  foreign  commodities.  Whenever  the  over-balance  of  foreign  trade 
makes  it  difficult  for  our  merchants  to  get  bills  of  exchange,  the  exchange  pre- 
fently  rifes,  and  the  returns  of  money  raife  them  in  proportion  to  the  want 
of  money  Englifhmen  have  in  any  parts  beyond  leas.  They,  who  thus  furnifli 
them  with  bills,  not  being  able  to  l'atisfy  their  correfpondents,  on  whom  thofe 
bills  are  drawn,  with  the  product  of  our  commodities  there,  mull  fend  filver 
from  hence  to  reimburfe  them,  and  repay  the  money  they  have  drawn  out  of 
their  hands.  Whilfl  bullion  may  be  had  for  a  fmall  price  more  than  the  weight 
of  our  current  caffi,  thefe  exchangers  generally  chule  rather  to  buy  bullion, 
than  run  the  rifque  of  melting  down  our  coin,  which  is  criminal  by  the  law. 
And  thus  the  matter  for  the  moll  part  went,  whilft  mill’d  and  clipp’d  money 
palfed  promifcuoully  in  payment :  for  fo  long  a  clipp’d  half-crown  was  as  good 
here  as  a  mill’d  one,  fince  one  palfed,  and  could  be  had  as  freely  as  the  other. 
But,  as  foon  as  there  began  to  be  a  diftindtion  between  clipp’d  and  unclipp’d 
money,  and  weighty  money  could  no  longer  be  had  for  the  light,  bullion  (as 
was  natural)  arofe  ;  and  it  would  fall  again  to-morrow  to  the  price  it  was  at  be¬ 
fore,  if  there  were  none  but  weighty  money  to  pay  for  it.  In  Ihort,  when¬ 
ever  the  whole  of  our  foreign  trade  and  confumption  exceeds  our  exportation 
of  commodities,  our  money  mull  go  to  pay  our  debts  fo  contracted,  whether 
melted  or  not  melted  down.  II  the  law  makes  the  exportation  of  our  coin  pe¬ 
nal,  it  will  be  melted  down;  if  it  leaves  the  exportation  of  our  coin  free,  as  in 
Holland,  it  will  be  carried  out  in  fpecie.  One  way,  or  other,  go  it  mull,  as 
we  fee  in  Spain;  but  whether  melted  down,  or  not  melted  down,  it  matters  lit¬ 
tle  :  our  coin  and  treafure  will  be  both  ways  equally  diminilhed,  and  can  be  re- 
llor’d,  only  by  an  over-balance  of  our  whole  exportation,  to  our  whole  impor¬ 
tation  of  consumable  commodities.  Laws,  made  againll  exportation  of  money, 
or  bullion,  will  be  all  in  vain.  Rellraint,  or  liberty  in  that  matter,  makes 
no  country  rich  or  poor :  As  we  fee  in  Holland,  which  had  plenty  of  money 
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under  the  free  liberty  of  its  exportation,  and  Spain,  in  great  want  of  money 
under  the  fevered  penalties  againft  carrying  of  it  out.  But  the  coining,  or  not 
coining  our  money,  on  the  fame  foot  it  was  before,  or  in  bigger  or  lefs  pieces, 
and  under  whatfoever  denominations  you  pleafe,  contributes  nothing  to,  or 
againft  its  melting  down,  or  exportation,  fo  our  money  be  all  kept,  each  fpe- 
cies  in  its  full  weight  of  filver,  according  to  the  ftandard  :  for  if  fome  be  hea¬ 
vier,  and  fome  lighter,  allow’d  to  be  current ;  fo  under  the  fame  denomination 
the  heavier  will  be  melted  down,  where  the  temptation  of  profit  is  confiderable, 
which  in  well  regulated  coin  kept  to  the  ftandard,  cannot  be.  But  this  melting 
down  carries  not  away  one  grain  of  our  treafure  out  of  England.  The  coming 
and  going  of  that  depends  wholly  upon  the  balance  of  our  trade ;  and  therefore 
it  is  a  wrong  conclufion  which  we  find,  p.  7 1.  “  That  continuing  either  old,  or 
“  new  coins  on  the  prefent  foot,  will  be  nothing  elfe  but  furnifhing  a  fpecies  to 
“  melt  down  at  an  extravagant  profit,  and  will  encourage  a  violent  exportation 
“  of  our  filver,  for  fake  of  the  gain  only,  ’till  we  fhall  have  little,  or  none 
“  left.”  For  example  :  Let  us  fuppofe  all  our  light  money  new  coin’d,  upon  the 
foot  that  this  gentleman  would  have  it,  and  all  our  old  mill’d  crowns  going  for 
75  pence  as  he  propofes,  and  the  reft  of  the  old  mill’d  money  proportionably ; 

I  defire  it  to  be  (hewed  how  this  would  hinder  the  exportation  of  one  ounce  of 
filver,  whilft  our  affairs  are  in  the  prefent  pofture.  Again,  on  the  other  fide, 
fuppofing  all  our  money  were  now  mill’d  coin  upon  the  prefent  foot,  and  our 
balance  of  trade  changing,  our  exportation  of  commodities  were  a  million 
more  than  our  importation,  and  like  to  continue  fo  yearly ;  whereof  one  half 
was  to  Holland,  and  the  other  to  Flanders,  there  being  an  equal  balance  be¬ 
tween  England  and  all  other  parts  of  the  world  we  trade  to ;  I  afk.  What  pof- 
fible  gain  could  any  Englifhman  make,  by  melting  down  and  carrying  out  our 
money  to  Holland  and  Flanders,  when  a  million  was  to  come  thence  hither, 
and  Englifhmen  had  more  there  already  than  they  knew  how  to  ufe  there,  and 
could  not  get  home,  without  paying  dear  there  for  bills  of  exchange  ?  If  that 
were  the  cafe  of  our  trade,  the  exchange  would  prefently  fall  here,  and  rife 
there  beyond  the  par  of  their  money  to  ours,  i.  e.  an  Englifh  merchant  muft 
give  in  Holland  more  filver,  for  the  bills  he  bought  there,  than  he  (hould  re¬ 
ceive  upon  thofe  bills  here,  if  the  two  fums  were  weigh’d  one  againft  the  other; 
or  run  the  rifque  of  bringing  it  home  in  fpecie.  And  what  then  could  any 
Englifhman  get  by  exporting  of  our  money,  or  filver  thither  ? 

Th  e  s  e  are  the  only  two  cafes  wherein  our  coin  can  be  melted  down  with 
profit ;  and  I  challenge  any  one  living  to  (hew  me  any  other.  The  one  of  them 
is  removed  only  by  a  regular  juft  coin,  kept  equal  to  the  ftandard ;  be  that  what 
it  will,  it  matters  not,  as  to  the  point  of  melting  down  of  the  money.  The 
other  is  to  be  removed  only  by  the  balance  of  our  trade  kept  from  running  us 
behind-hand,  and  contracting  debts  in  foreign  countries  by  an  over-confumpti- 
on  of  their  commodities. 

To  thofe  who  fay,  that  the  exportation  of  our  money,  whether  melted 
down,  or  not  melted  down,  depends  wholly  upon  our  confumption  of  foreign 
commodities,  and  not  at  all  upon  the  fizes  of  the  feveral  (pecies  of  our  money, 
which  will  be  equally  exported  or  not  exported,  whether  coin’d  upon  the  old, 
or  the  propofed  new  foot :  Mr.  Lowndes  replies  : 

1.  That  “  the  neceflity  of  foreign  expence,  and  exportation  to  anfwer  the 
“  balance  of  trade,  may  be  diminifhed,  but  cannot  in  any  fen fe  be  augment- 
“  ed,  by  raifing  the  value  of  our  money.” 

I  beg  his  pardon,  if  I  cannot  affent  to  this.  Becaufe  the  neceffity  of  our 
exportation  of  money,  depending  wholly  upon  the  debts  which  we  contract  in 
foreign  parts,  beyond  what  our  commodities  exported  can  pay  ;  the  coining  our 
money  in  bigger,  or  lefs  pieces,  under  the  fame,  or  different  denominations,  or 
on  the  prefent,  or  propofed  foot,  in  itfelf  neither  increafing  thofe  debts,  nor  the 
expences  that  make  them,  can  neither  augment,  nor  diminilh  the  exportation 
of  our  money. 
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2.  He  replies,  p.  72.  That  melters  of  the  coin  “  will  have  lefs  profit  by 
**  fourteen  pence  halt-penny  in  the  crown,”  when  the  money  is  coined  upon 
the  new  foot. 

T  o  this  I  take  liberty  to  fay,  that  there  will  not  be  a  farthing  more  profit 
in  melting  down  the  money,  if  it  were  all  new  mill’d  money,  upon  the  piefent 
foot,  than  if  it  were  all  new  coin’d,  as  is  propofed  one  fifth  lighter.  For  whence 
lhould  the  profit  arife  more  in  the  one,  than  the  other  r  But  Mr.  Lowndes  goes 
upon  this  fuppofition ;  That  ftandard  bullion  is  now  worth  fix  {hillings  and  five 
pence  an  ounce  of  mill’d  money,  and  would  continue  to  fell  for  fix  fhillings 
five  pence  the  ounce,  if  our  money  were  all  weighty  mill’d  money :  both  which 
I  take  to  be  miftakes,  and  think  I  have  proved  them  to  be  fo. 

3.  He  fays,  “  ’Tis  hoped  that  the  exchange  to  Holland  may  be  kept  at  a 
<c  hand,  or  at  leaft  from  falling  much  lower.”  I  hope  fo  too.  But  how  that 
concerns  this  argument,  or  the  coining  of  the  money  upon  a  new  foot,  I  do 
not  fee. 

4.  He  fays,  p.  73.  “  There  is  a  great  difference,  with  regard  to  the  fervice 
tc  or  differvice  of  the  publick,  between  carrying  out  bullion,  or  coin,  for  ne- 
<c  ceffary  ufes,  or  for  prohibited  commodities.”  The  gain  to  the  exporters, 
which  is  that  which  makes  them  melt  it  down  and  export  it,  is  the  fame  in 
both  cafes.  And  the  necefiity  of  exporting  it  is  the  fame.  For  ’tis  to  pay  debts, 
which  there  is  an  equal  necefiity  of  paying,  when  once  contrafted,  though  for 
ufelefs  things.  They  are  the  goldfmiths  and  dealers  in  filver,  that  ufually  ex¬ 
port  what  filver  is  fent  beyond  fea,  to  pay  the  debts  they  have  contrafted  by 
their  bills  of  exchange.  But  thole  dealers  in  exchange  feldom  know,  or  confi- 
der,  how  they,  to  whom  they  give  their  bills,  have,  or  will  employ  the  mo¬ 
ney,  they  receive  upon  thofe  bills.  Prohibited  commodities,  ’tis  true,  fhould 
be  kept  out,  and  ufelefs  ones  impoverifh  us  by  being  brought  in.  But  this  is 
the  fault  of  our  importation :  and  there  the  mifchief  fhould  be  cured,  by  laws, 
and  our  way  of  living.  For  the  exportation  of  our  treafure  is  not  the  caufe  of 
their  importation,  but  the  confequence.  Vanity  and  luxury  fpends  them  :  that 
gives  them  vent  here :  that  vent  caufes  their  importation  :  and  when  our  mer¬ 
chants  have  brought  them,  if  our  commodities  will  not  be  enough,  our  money 
muft  go  to  pay  for  them.  But  what  this  paragraph  has  in  it  againfl  continu¬ 
ing  our  coin  upon  the  prefent  foot,  or  for  making  our  coin  lighter,  I  confefs 
here  again,  I  do  not  fee. 

’Tis  true  what  Mr.  Lowndes  obferves  here,  the  importation  of  gold,  and  the 
going  of  guineas  at  30  s.  has  been  a  great  prejudice  and  lofs  to  the  kingdom. 
But  that  has  been  wholly  owing  to  our  clipp’d  money,  and  not  at  all  to  our 
money  being  coin’d  at  five  fhillings  two  pence  the  ounce ;  nor  is  the  coining 
our  money  lighter,  the  cure  of  it.  The  only  remedy  for  that  mifchief,  as  well 
as  a  great  many  others,  is  the  putting  an  end  to  the  pafiing  of  clipp’d  money 
by  tale,  a6  if  it  were  lawful  coin. 

5.  H 1  s  fifth  head,  p.  74.  is  to  anfwer  thofe,  who  hold,  that  by  the  lefien- 
ing  our  money  one  fifth,  all  people,  who  are  to  receive  money  upon  contracts 
already  made,  will  be  defrauded  of  twenty  per  cent,  of  their  due  :  and  thus  all 
men  will  lofe  one  fifth  of  their  fettled  revenues,  and  all  men,  that  have  Jent 
money,  one  fifth  of  their  principal  and  ufe.  To  remove  this  objection,  Mr. 
Lowndes  fays,  that  filver  in  England  is  grown  fcarce,  and  confequently  dearer, 
and  fo  is  of  higher  price.  Let  us  grant  for  the  prefent,  it  is  of  higher  price 
(which  how  he  makes  out,  I  fhall  examine  by  and  by.)  This,  if  it  were  lb, 
ought  not  to  annul  any  man’s  bargain,  nor  make  him  receive  lefs  in  quantity 
than  he  lent.  He  was  to  receive  again  the  fame  fum,  and  the  publick  authority 
was  guarantee,  that  the  fame  fum  fhould  have  the  fame  quantity  of  filver,  un¬ 
der  the  fame  denomination.  And  the  reafon  is  plain,  why  in  juftice  he  ought  to 
have  the  fame  quantity  of  filver  again,  notwithft anding  any  pretended  rife  of 
its  value.  For  if  filver  had  grown  more  plentiful,  and  by  confequence  (by  our 
author’s  rule)  cheaper,  his  debtor  would  not  have  been  compelled,  by  the  pub¬ 
lick  authority,  to  have  paid  him,  in  confideration  of  its  cheapnefs,  a  greater 
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quantity  of  filver  than  they  contracted  for.  Cacao-nuts  were  the  money  of  a 
part  of  America,  when  we  firft  came  thither.  Suppofe  then  you  had  lent  me 
laft  year  300,  or  fifteen  fcore  Cacao-nuts,  to  be  repaid  this  year,  Would  you 
be  fatisfied  and  think  yourfelf  paid  your  due,  if  I  fhou’d  tell  you,  Cacao-nuts 
were  fcarce  this  year,  and  that  fourfcore  were  of  as  much  value  this  year  as  an 
hundred  the  laft ;  and  that  therefore,  you  were  well  and  fully  paid,  if  I  reftor- 
ed  to  you  only  240  for  the  300  I  borrow’d?  Would  you  not  think  yourfelf 
defrauded  of  two  thirds  of  your  right,  by  fuch  a  payment  ?  Nor  would  it  make 
any  amends  for  this  to  juftice,  or  reparation  to  you,  that  the  publick  had  (after 
your  contract,  which  was  made  for  fifteen  fcore)  alter’d  the  denomination  of 
fcore,  and  apply’d  it  to  fixteen  inftead  of  twenty.  Examine  it,  and  you  will 
find  this  juft  the  cafe,  and  the  lofs  proportionable  in  them  both :  that  is,  a  real 
lofs  of  iwenty  per  cent.  As  to  Mr.  Lowndes’s  Proofs,  that  filver  is  now  one 
fifth  more  value  than  it  was,  and  therefore  a  man  has  right  done  him,  if  he  re¬ 
ceive  one  fifth  lefs  than  his  contract,  I  fear  none  of  them  will  reach  Mr.  Lowndes’s 
point.  He  faith,  p.  77.  “  By  daily  experience  nineteen  penny  weight,  and 
“  three  tenths  of  a  penny  weight  of  fterling  filver,  which  is  juft  the  weight  of 
“  a  crown-piece,  will  purchafe  more  coin’d  money  than  five  unclipp’d  fhil- 
“  lings.”  I  wifh  he  had  told  11s  where  this  daily  experience  he  (peaks  of,  is  to 
be  found :  for  I  dare  fay  no  body  hath  feen  a  fum  of  unclipp’d  fhillings  paid 
for  bullion  any  where  this  twelve  months,  to  go  no  further  back. 

In  the  next  place,  I  wi(h  he  had  told  us  how  much  more  than  five  lawful 
mill’d  (hillings,  bullion  of  the  weight  of  a  crown-piece  will  purchafe.  If  he 
had  faid  it  would  purchafe  fix  fhillings  and  three  pence  weighty  money,  he  had 
proved  the  matter  in  queftion.  And  whoever  has  the  weight  of  a  crown  in  fil¬ 
ver  paid  him  in  Mr.  Lowndes’s  new  coin,  inftead  of  fix  fhillings  and  three  pence 
of  our  prefent  money,  has  no  injury  done  him,  if  it  will  certainly  purchafe  him 
fix  fhillings  and  three  pence  all  unclipp’d,  of  our  prefent  money.  But  every  one 
at  firft  fight  perceives  this  to  be  impoflible,  as  I  have  already  proved  it.  And  I 
have  in  this  the  concurrence  of  Mr.  Lowndes’s  new  fcheme,  to  prove  it  to  be  fo. 
For,  p.  62.  he  propofes  that  his  filver  unite  having  the  weight  and  finenefs  of  a 
prefent,  unclipp’d  crown-piece,  fhould  go  for  7 5  pence ;  and  that  the  prefent 
(hilling  fhould  go  for  15  pence ;  by  which  eftablilhment  there  will  be  75  pence 
in  his  unite,  and  93  pence  three  farthings  in  fix  fhillings  three  pence,  weighty 
money  of  the  prefent  coin  ;  which  is  an  undeniable  confeffion,  that  it  is  as  im- 
poffible  for  his  filver  unite,  (having  no  more  filver  in  it  than  a  prefent  unclipp’d 
crown)  to  be  worth,  and  fo  to  purchafe  fix  unclipp’d  (hillings  and  three  pence 
of  our  prefent  money,  as  it  is  for  75  pence  to  be  worth  93  of  the  fame  pence, 
or  75  to  be  equal  to  93. 

If  he  means  by  more,  that  his  fterling  filver  of  the  weight  of  a  crown-piece 
will  purchafe  a  penny,  or  two  pence  more  than  five  unclipp’d  fhillings,  which 
is  the  moft,  and  which  is  but  accidental  too ;  What  is  this  rife  of  its  value  to 
1 5  pence  ?  And  what  amends  will  one  fixtieth  (a  little  more,  or  lefs)  rife  in  va¬ 
lue,  make  for  one  fifth  diminifhed  in  weight,  and  loft  in  quantity  ?  which  is 
all  one  as  to  fay,  that  a  penny,  or  thereabouts,  (hall  make  amends  for  fifteen 
pence  taken  away. 

Another  way  to  recommend  his  new  coin,  to  thofe  who  (hall  receive  it, 
inftead  of  the  prefent,  weightier  coin,  he  tells  them,  p.  77.  it  will  pay  as  much 
debt,  and  purchafe  as  much  commodities  as  our  prefent  money,  which  is  one 
fifth  heavier :  what  he  fays  of  debts  is  true.  But  yet  I  would  have  it  well  con- 
fidered  by  our  Englifh  gentlemen,  that  though  creditors  will  lofe  one  fifth  of 
their  principal  and  ufe,  and  landlords  will  lofe  one  fifth  of  their  income,  yet 
the  debtors  and  tenants  will  not  get  it.  It  will  be  alked,  Who  then  will  get  it  ? 
Thofe,  I  fay,  and  thofe  only,  who  have  great  fums  of  weighty  money  (where¬ 
of  one  fees  not  a  piece  now  in  payments)  hoarded  up  by  them,  will  get  by  it. 
To  thofe,  by  the  propofed  change  of  our  money,  will  be  an  increafe  of  one 
fifth,  added  to  their  riches,  paid  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  reft  of  the  nation. 
For  what  thefe  men  received  for  four  (hillings,  they  will  pay  again  for  five.  This 
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weighty  money  hoarded  up,  Mr.  Lowndes,  p.  105.  computes  at  one  million 
and  fix  hundred  thoufand  pounds.  So  that  by  railing  our  money  one  fifth, 
there  will  three  hundred  and  twenty  thouland  pounds  be  given  to  thole,  who 
have  hoarded  up  our  weighty  money ;  which  hoarding  up  of  money  is  thought 
by  many  to  have  no  other  merit  in  it,  than  the  prejudicing  our  trade  and  pub- 
lick  affairs,  and  increafmg  our  neceflities,  by  keeping  fo  great  a  part  of  our  mo¬ 
ney  from  coming  abroad,  at  a  time  when  there  was  fo  great  need  of  it.  If  the 
fum  of  unclipp’d  money  in  the  nation  be,  as  fome  fuppofe,  much  greater  5 
then  there  will,  by  this  contrivance  of  the  railing  our  coin,  be  given  to  thofe 
rich  hoarders,  much  above  the  aforefaid  fum  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  thou¬ 
fand  pounds  of  our  prefent  money.  No  body  elle,  but  tliefe  hoarders,  can  get 
a  farthing  by  this  propofed  change  of  our  coin  ;  unlefs  men  in  debt  have  plate 
by  them,  which  they  will  coin  to  pay  their  debts.  Thofe  too,  I  muff  confefs, 
will  get  one  fifth  by  all  the  plate  of  their  own,  which  they  fhall  coin  and  pay 
debts  with,  valuing  their  plate  at  bullion  :  but  if  they  fhall  confider  the  falhion 
of  their  plate,  what  that  coft  when  they  bought  it,  and  the  falhion  that  new 
plate  will  coft  them,  if  they  intend  ever  to  have  plate  again,  they  will  find  this 
one  fifth  feeming  prefent  profit,  in  coining  their  plate  to  pay  their  debts,  amount 
to  little,  or  nothing  at  all.  No  body  then  but  the  hoarders  will  get  by  this  twen¬ 
ty  per  cent.  And  I  challenge  any  one  to  fhew,  how  any  body  elfe  (but  that  little 
in  the  cafe  of  plate  coin’d  to  pay  debts)  fhall  get  a  farthing  by  it.  It  feems  to 
promife  faireft  to  the  debtors ;  but  to  them  too  it  will  amount  to  nothing.  For 
he,  that  takes  up  money  to  pay  his  debts,  will  receive  this  new  money,  and 
pay  it  again  at  the  fame  rate  he  received  it,  juft  as  he  does  now  our  prefent 
coin,  without  any  profit  at  all.  And  though  commodities  (as  is  natural)  fhall 
be  railed,  in  proportion  to  the  leffening  of  the  money,  no  body  will  get  by 
that,  any  more  than  they  do  now,  when  all  things  are  grown  dearer.  Only 
he  that  is  bound  up  by  contract  to  receive  any  fum,  under  fuch  a  denomination 
of  pounds,  fhiliings  and  pence,  will  find  his  lofs  fenfibly,  when  he  goes  to  buy 
commodities,  and  make  new  bargains.  The  markets  and  the  fhops  will  foon 
convince  him,  that  his  money,  which  is  one  fifth  lighter,  is  alfo  one  fifth 
worfe;  when  he  muft  pay  twenty  per  cent.  more. for  all  the  commodities  he 
buys,  with  the  money  of  the  new  foot,  than  if  he  bought  it  with  the  prefent 
coin. 

Th  1  s  Mr.  Lowndes  himfelf  will  not  deny,  when  he  calls  to  mind  what  he 
himfelf,  fpeaking  of  the  inconveniencies  we  liifter  by  our  clipp’d  money,  fays, 
p.  1 15.  “  Perfons,  before  they  conclude  in  any  bargains,  are  neceffitated  firft  to 
“  fettle  the  price,  or  value  of  the  very  money,  they  are  to  receive  for  their 
“  goods ;  and  if  it  be  in  clipp’d,  or  bad  money,  they  fet  the  price  of  their 
“  goods  accordingly :  which  I  think  has  been  one  great  caufe  of  raifing  the 
“  price,  not  only  of  merchandize,  but  even  of  edibles,  and  other  necefiaries  for 
“  the  fuftenance  of  the  common  people,  to  their  great  grievance.”  That  every 
one,  who  receives  money  after  the  raifing  our  money,  on  contracts  made  before 
the  change,  muft  lofe  twenty  per  cent,  in  all  he  fhall  buy,  is  demonftration,  by 
Mr.  Lowndes’s  own  fcheme.  Mr.  Lowndes  propofes  that  there  fhould  be  {hillings 
coin’d  upon  the  new  foot,  one  fifth  lighter  than  our  prefent  {hillings,  which  fhould 
go  for  twelve  pence  a-piece;  and  that  the  unclipp’d  {hillings  of  the  prefent  coin, 
fhou’d  go  for  fifteen  pence  a-piece,  and  the  crown  for  feventy-five  pence.  A  man, 
who  has  a  debt  of  an  hundred  pounds  owing  him,  upon  bond,  or  leale,  receives  it 
in  thefe  new  {hillings,  inftead  of  lawful  money  of  the  prefent  ftandard:  he  goes  to 
market  with  twenty  fhiliings  in  one  pocket  of  this  new  money,  which  are  valu’d 
at  240  pence  ;  and  in  the  other  pocket  with  four  mill’d  crown-pieces,  (or  twenty 
mill’d  fhiliings  of  the  prefent  coin)  which  are  valued  at  three  hundred  pence, 
which  is  one  fifth  more :  ’tis  demonftration  then,  that  he  lofes  one  fifth,  or 
twenty  per  cent,  in  all  that  he  buys,  by  the  receipt  of  this  new  money,  for  the 
prefent  coin,  which  was  his  due ;  unlefs  thofe  he  deals  with,  will  take  four  for 
five  pence,  or  four  {hillings  for  five  fhiliings.  He  buys,  for  example,  a  quart 
of  oil  for  fifteen  pence ;  if  he  pay  for  it  with  the  old  money  in  one  pocket,  one 
i  {hilling 
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flailing  will  do  it :  if  with  the  new  money  in  the  other,  he  mu  ft  add  three-pence 
to  it,  or  a  quarter  of  another  fliilling ;  and  fo  of  all  the  reft  that  he  pays  for, 
with  either  the  old  money,  which  he  fhould  have  received  his  debts  in,  or  with 
the  new,  which  he  was  forced  to  receive  for  it.  Thus  far,  ’tis  demonftration, 
he  lofes  twenty  per  cent,  by  receiving  his  debt  in  a  new  money  thus  raifed,  when 
he  ules  it  to  buy  any  thing.  But  to  make  him  amends,  Mr.  Lowndes  tells  him, 
filver  is  now  dearer,  and  all  things  confequently  will  be  bought  cheaper  twenty 
per  cent.  And  yet  at  the  fame  time  he  tells  him,  in  the  paftage  above  cited,  out 
of  p.  1 1 5.  that  all  other  things  are  grown  dearer.  I  am  fure  there  is  no  de¬ 
monftration,  that  they  will  be  fold  twenty  per  cent,  cheaper.  And,  if  I  may 
credit  houfe-keepers  and  fubftantial  tradefmen,  all  forts  of  provifions  and  com¬ 
modities  are  lately  rifen  exceflively;  and,  notwithftanding  the  fcarcity  of  lilver, 
begin  to  come  up  to  the  true  value  of  our  clipp’d  money,  every  one  felling  their 
commodities,  fo  as  to  make  themfelves  amends,  in  the  number  of  light  pieces, 
for  what  they  want  in  weight.  A  creditor  ought  to  think  the  new  light  money 
equivalent  to  the  prefent  heavier,  becaufe  it  will  buy  as  much  commodities. 
But  what  if  it  fhould  fail,  as  ’tis  ten  to  one  but  it  will,  what  fecurity  has  he 
for  it?  He  is  told  fo,  and  he  muft  be  fatisfied.  That  fait,  wine,  oil,  filk,  na- 
val-ftores,  and  all  foreign  commodities,  will  none  of  them  be  fold  us  by  foreign¬ 
ers,  for  a  lefs  quantity  of  filver  than  before,  becaufe  we  have  given  the  name 
of  more  pence  to  it,  is,  I  think,  demonftration.  All  our  names  (if  they  are 
any  more  to  us)  are  to  them  but  bare  founds;  and  our  coin,  as  theirs  to  us, 
but  meer  bullion,  valued  only  by  its  weight.  And  a  Swede  will  no  more  fell  you 
his  hemp  and  pitch,  or  a  Spaniard  his  oil,  for  lefs  filver,  becaufe  you  tell  him, 
filver  is  fcarcer  now  in  England,  and  therefore  rifen  in  value  one  fifth  ;  than  a 
tradefman  of  London  will  fell  his  commodity,  cheaper  to  the  Ifle  of  man,  be¬ 
caufe  they  are  grown  poorer,  and  money  is  fcarce  there. 

All  foreign  commodities  muft  be  ftiut  out  of  the  number  of  thofe  that  will 
fall,  to  comply  with  our  railing  our  money.  Corn  alfo,  ’tis  evident,  does  not 
rife,  or  fall,  by  the  differences  of  more,  or  lefs  plenty  of  money,  but  by  the 
plenty  and  fcarcity  that  God  gives.  For  our  money,  in  appearance,  remain¬ 
ing  the  fame,  the  price  of  corn  is  double  one  year,  to  what  it  was  the  precedent : 
and  therefore,  we  muft  certainly  make  account,  that  fince  the  money  is  one  fifth 
lighter,  it  will  buy  one  fifth  lefs  corn  communibus  annis.  And  this  being  the 
great  expence  of  the  poor,  that  takes  up  almoft  all  their  earnings,  if  corn  be, 
communibus  annis,  fold  for  one  fifth  more  money  in  tale,  than  before  the 
change  of  our  money,  they  too  muft  have  one  fifth  more  in  tale,  of  the  new 
money,  for  their  wages,  than  they  have  now;  and  the  day-labourer  muft  have, 
not  only  twelve,  but  fifteen  pence  of  the  new  money  a  day,  which  is  the  pre¬ 
fent  {hilling  that  he  has  now,  or  elfe  he  cannot  live.  So  that  all  foreign  com¬ 
modities,  with  corn  and  labour,  keeping  up  their  value  to  the  quantity  of  filver 
they  fell  for  now,  and  not  complying,  in  the  fall  of  their  real  price,  with  the 
nominal  raifing  of  our  money;  there  is  not  much  left,  wherein  landlords  and 
creditors  are  to  expedt  the  recompence  of  twenty  per  cent,  abatement  of  price 
in  commodities,  to  make  up  their  lofs  in  the  lightnefs  of  our  money,  they  are 
paid  their  rents  and  debts  in.  ’Twould  be  eafy  to  fhew  the  fame  thing,  concern¬ 
ing  our  other  native  commodities,  and  make  it  clear,  that  we  have  no  reafon  to 
expedt  they  fhould  abate  of  their  prefent  price,  any  more  than  corn  and  labour ; 
but  this  is  enough,  and  any  one  who  has  a  mind  to  it,  may  trace  the  reft  at  his 
leifure. 

And  thus  I  fear  the  hopes  of  cheaper  penny-worths,  which  might  beguile 
fome  men  into  a  belief  that  landlords  and  creditors  would  receive  no  lefs  by  the 
propofed  new  money,  is  quite  vanifhed.  But  if  the  promife  of  better  penny¬ 
worths,  and  a  fall  of  all  commodities  twenty  per  cent,  fhould  hold  true,  this 
would  not  at  all  relieve  creditors  and  landlords,  and  fet  them  on  equal  terms 
with  their  neighbours:  becaufe  the  cheap  penny-worths  will  not  be  for  them  a^ 
lone,  but  every  body  elfe,  as  well  as  they,  will  fhare  in  that  advantage;  fo  that 
their  filver  being  diminifh’d  one  fifth  in  their  rents  and  debts,  which  are  paid 
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them,  they  would  ftill  be  twenty  per  cent,  greater  lofers  than  their  unhoarding 
neighbours,  and  forty  per  cent,  greater  lofers  than  the  hoarders  of  money;  who 
will  certainly  get  twenty  per  cent,  in  the  money,  whatever  happens  in  the  price 
of  things;  and  twenty  per  cent,  more  in  thecheapnefs  of  commodities,  if  that 
promifedrecompence  be  made  good  to  creditors  and  landlords.  For  the  hoard¬ 
ers  of  money  (if  the  price  of  things  falls)  will  buy  as  cheap  as  they.  So  that 
whatever  is  faid  of  the  cheapnefs  of  commodities,  ’tis  demon  ftration,  (  whether 
that  proves  true,  or  no)  that  creditors,  and  landlords,  and  all  thofe,  who  are  to 
receive  money,  upon  bargains  made  before  the  propofed  change  of  our  coin,  will 
unavoidably  lofe  twenty  per  cent. 

One  thing  Mr.  Lowndes  fays  in  this  paragraph  very  remarkable,  which  I 
think  decides  the  queftion.  FI  is  words,  p.  78.  are  thefe,  “  That  if  the  value 
*c  of  the  filver  in  the  coins  (by  an  extrinlick  denomination)  be  raifed  above  the 
{C  value,  or  market  price,  of  the  fame  filver  reduced  to  bullion,  the  fubjedts 
tc  would  be  proportionably  injured  and  defrauded,  as  they  were  formerly  in  the 
“  cafe  of  bafe  moneys,  coin’d  by  publick  authority.”  It  remains  therefore,  on¬ 
ly  to  {hew,  that  the  market  price  of  ftandard  bullion  is  not  one  fifth  above  our 
coin  that  is  to  be  raifed,  and  then  we  have  Mr.  Lowndes  of  our  fide  too  againft 
its  railing.  I  think  it  is  abundantly  proved  already,  that  ftandard  bullion  nei¬ 
ther  is,  nor  can  be,  worth  one  fifth  more  than  our  lawful  weighty  money:  and 
if  it  be  not,  by  Mr.  Lowndes’s  confeffion,  there  is  no  need  of  raifing  our  prefent„ 
legal,  mill’d  money  to  that  degree ;  and  ’tis  only  our  clipp’d  money  that  wants 
amendment :  and  when  that  is  recoin’d  and  reduced  all  to  mill’d  and  lawful 
money,  that,  then,  too  will  have  no  need  of  raifing.  This  I  ftiall  now  prove 
out  of  Mr.  Lowndes’s  own  words  here. 

Mr.  Lowndes,  in  the  forecited  words,  compares  the  value  of  filver  in  our  coin, 
to  the  value  of  the  fame  filver  reduced  to  bullion;  which  he  fuppofing  to  be  as 
four  to  five,  makes  that  the  meafure  of  the  raifing  our  money.  If  this  be  the 
difference  of  value  between  filver  in  bullion,  and  filver  in  coin ;  and  it  be  true, 
that  four  ounces  of  ftandard  bullion  be  worth  five  ounces  of  the  fame  filver  coin¬ 
ed;  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  that  bullion  will  fell  by  the  ounce  for  fix 
{hillings  and  five  pence  unclipp’d  money;  I  will  take  the  boldnefs  to  advife  his 
majefty  to  buy,  or  to  borrow  any  where  fo  much  bullion,  or,  rather  than  be 
without  it,  melt  down  fo  much  plate,  as  is  equal  in  weight  to  twelve  hundred 
pounds  fterling  of  our  prefent  mill’d  money.  This  let  him  fell  for  mill’d  mo¬ 
ney.  And,  according  to  our  author’s  rule,  it  will  yield  fifteen  hundred  pounds. 
Let  that  fifteen  hundred  pounds  be  reduced  into  bullion,  and  fold  again,  and  it 
will  produce  eighteen  hundred  and  fixty  pounds :  which  eighteen  hundred  and 
fixty  pounds  of  weighty  money  being  reduced  to  bullion,  will  ftill  produce  one 
fifth  more  in  weight  of  filver,  being  fold  for  weighty  money.  And  thus  his 
majefty  may  get  at  leaft  three  hundred  and  twenty  thouland  pounds  by  felling  of 
bullion  for  weighty  money,  and  melting  that  down  into  bullion,  as  faff;  as  he 
receives  it;  till  he  has  brought  into  his  hands  the  million  and  fix  hundred  thou- 
fand  pounds,  which  Mr.  Lowndes  computes  there  is  of  weighty  money  left  in 
England. 

I  doubt  not  but  every  one,  who  reads  it,  will  think  this  a  very  ridicu¬ 
lous  propofition.  But  he  muff;  think  it  ridiculous  for  no  other  reafon,  but 
becaufe  he  fees  ’tis  impofiible  that  bullion  fhould  fell  for  one  fifth  above  its 
weight  of  the  fame  filver  coin’d,  that  is,  that  an  ounce  of  ftandard  filver  fhou’d 
fell  for  fix  {hillings  five-pence  of  our  prefent,  weighty  money.  For  if  it  will, 
’tis  no  ridiculous  thing  that  the  king  fhould  melt  down,  and  make  that  profit  of 
his  money. 

If  our  author’s  rule  (p.  78.  where  he  fays,  “  That  the  only  juft  and  reafon- 
“  able  foot,  upon  which  the  coins  fhould  be  current,  is  the  very  price  of  the 
<c  filver  thereof,  in  cafe  it  be  molten  in  the  fame  place,  where  coins  are  made 
**  current)  ”  be  to  be  obferved ;  our  money  is  to  be  raifed  but  an  half-penny, 
or  at  moft  a  penny  in  five  {hillings :  for  that  was  the  ordinary  odds  in  the  price 
between  bullion  and  coin’d  filver,  before  clipping  had  deprived  us,  in  com¬ 
merce, 
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merce,  of  all  our  mill’d  and  weighty  money.  And  filver  in  ftandard  bullion 
would  not  be  in  value  one  jot  above  the  fame  filver  in  coin,  if  clipp’d  money 
were  not  current  by  tale,  and  coin’d  filver  (as  Mr.  Lowndes  propofes,  p.  73.) 
as  well  as  bullion,  had  the  liberty  of  exportation.  For  when  we  have  no  clip¬ 
ped  money,  but  all  our  current  coin  is  weight,  according  to  the  ftandard,  all 
the  odds  of  value  that  filver  in  bullion  has  to  filver  in  coin,  is  only  owing  to  the 
prohibition  of  its  exportation  in  money;  and  never  rifes,  nor  can  rife,  above 
what  the  goldfmith  fhall  eftimate  the  rifque  and  trouble  of  melting  it  down  ; 
which  is  fo  little,  that  the  importers  of  filver  could  never  raife  it  to  above  a 
penny  an  ounce,  but  at  fuch  times  as  the  Eaft-India  company,  or  fome  fo¬ 
reign  fale,  calling  for  a  great  quantity  of  filver  at  a  time,  made  the  goldfmiths 
fcramble  for  it;  and  fo  the  importers  of  bullion  raife  its  price  upon  them,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  prefent  need  of  great  quantities  of  filver  which  every  goldfmith 
(eager  to  engrols  to  himfelf  as  much  as  he  could)  was  content  to  pay  high  for, 
rather  than  go  without :  his  prefent  gains  from  thole  whom  he  furnifh’d,  and 
whom  otherwife  he  could  not  furnilh,  making  him  amends. 

Th  e  natural  value,  then,  between  filver  in  bullion,  and  in  coin,  is  (I  fay) 
every  where  equal;  bating  the  charge  of  coinage,  which  gives  the  advantage  to 
the  fide  of  the  coin.  The  ordinary  odds  here  in  England,  between  filver  in  bul¬ 
lion,  and  the  fame  in  our  coin,  is,  by  reafon  that  the  ftamp  hinders  its  free  ex¬ 
portation,  about  a  penny  in  the  crown.  The  accidental  difference,  by  reafon 
of  fudden  occafions,  is  fometimes  (but  rarely)  two-pence  in  five  (hillings,  or 
fomewhat  more  in  great  urgencies.  And  fince  the  ordinary  rate  of  things  is  to 
betaken  as  the  meafure  of  their  price,  and  Mr.  Lowndes  tells  us,  p.  78.  That 
“  if  the  value  of  the  filver  in  their  coins,  fhould  be  raifed  above  the  value,  or 
“  market  price,  of  the  fame  filver  reduced  to  bullion,  the  fubjedt  would  be  pro- 
“  portionably  injured  and  defrauded ;”  I  leave  him  to  make  the  inference, what 
will  be  the  confequence  in  England, if  our  coin  be  raifed  here  one  fifth,  or  twenty 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Lowndes  fays  farther,  p.  80.  That  filver  has  a  price.  I  anfwer;  fil¬ 
ver  to  filver  can  have  no  other  price,  but  quantity  for  quantity.  If  there  be  any 
other  difference  in  value,  it  is,  or  can  be  nothing,  but  one  of  thefe  two  :  firft, 
either  the  value  of  the  labour  employ’d  about  one  parcel  of  filver  more  than  a- 
nother,  makes  a  difference  in  their  price;  and  thus  fafhion’d  plate  fells  for  more 
than  its  weight  of  the  fame  filver;  and  in  countries  where  the  owners  pay  for 
the  coinage,  filver  in  coin  is  more  worth  than  its  weight  in  bullion  ;  but  here, 
where  the  publick  pays  the  coinage,  they  are  of  very  near  equal  value,  when 
there  is  no  need  of  exportation  :  for  then  there  is  no  more  odds  than  the  trouble 
of  carrying  the  bullion  to  the  mint,  and  fetching  again,  is  worth;  or  the  charge 
of  refining  fo  much  of  it,  as  will  bring  it  to  ftandard,  if  it  be  worfe  than  ftand¬ 
ard. 

O  r  fecondly,  fome  privilege  belonging  to  one  parcel  of  filver  which  is  de¬ 
nied  to  another,  viz.  here  in  England  a  liberty  of  exportation  allowed  to  filver 
in  bullion,  denied  to  filver  ftamp’d.  This,  when  there  is  need  of  exportation 
of  filver,  gives  fome  fmall  advantage  of  value  to  uncoin’d  filver  here,  above 
coin’d ;  but  that  is  ordinarily  very  inconfiderable  ;  and  can  never  reach  to  one 
fifth,  nor  half  one  fifth,  as  has  been  already  fhewn.  And  this  I  think  will  an¬ 
fwer  all  that  is  faid  about  the  price  of  filver  in  that  place. 

’Ti  s  true  what  Mr.  Lowndes  fays,  in  the  next  words,  p.  81.  <c  That  five 
“  (hillings  coin’d  upon  the  foot  propofed,  will  actually  contain  more  real  and 
“  intrinfick  value  of  filver  by  a  great  deal,  than  is  in  the  current  money,  now 
<c  commonly  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  faid  rents,  revenues  and  debts.”  But 
will  he  hence  conclude,  becaufe  there  is  now  loft  in  thofe  rents,  revenues  and 
debts,  a  great  deal  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  under  the  prefent  irregularity  of 
our  coin,  and  the  robbery  in  clipp’d  money,  without  any  the  leaft  negledt,  or 
mifcarriage  in  the  owner,  that  entitled  him  to  that  lofs,  that  therefore,  it  is  juft 
that  the  lofs  of  twenty  per  cent,  be  eftabliftfd  on  him  by  law  for  the  future,  in 
the  reforming  of  our  coin  ? 
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Mr.  Lowndes’s  fecond  reafon  for. leffening  of  our  coin,  we  have,  p.  82.  in 
thefe  words,  “  The  value  of  the  filver  in  the  coin  ought  to  be  raifed,  to  encou- 
“•  rage  the  bringing  of  bullion  to  the  mint  to  be  coin’d.”  This  railing  of  mo¬ 
ney  is  in  effiedt,  as  has  been  feen,  nothing  but  giving  a  denomination  of  more 
pence  to  the  fame  quantity  of  filver,  viz.  That  the  lame  quantity  of  filver  111  all 
hereafter  be  called  feventy-five  pence,  which  is  now  called  lixty  pence.  For 
that  is  all  is  done:  as  is  manifefl,  when  a  crown-piece,  which  now  goes  but  for 
lixty  pence,  fliall  be  made  to  go  for  feventy-five  pence;  for  ’tis  plain,  it  contains 
nothing  of  filver,  or  worth  in  it,  more  than  it  did  before. .  Let  us  fuppofe,  that 
all  our  filver  coin  now  in  England  were  fixpences,  fhillings,  half-crowns  and 
crowns,  all  mill’d  money,  full  weight,  according  to  the  prefent  flandard;  and 
that  it  fhould  be  ordered,  that  for  the  future,  the  crown-piece  inftead  of  going 
for  fixty  pence,  Ihould  go  for  feventy-five  pence,  and  fo  proportionably,  of  all 
the  other  pieces ;  I  afk  then,  how  Inch  a  change  of  denomination  fliall  bring 
bullion  to  the  mint  to  be  coin’d,  and  from  whence  ?  I  fuppofe  this  change  of 
names,  or  aferibing  to  it  more  imaginary  parts  of  any  denomination,  has  no 
charms  in  it  to  bring  bullion  to  the  mint  to  be  coin’d  :  for  wherher  you  call  the 
piece  coin’d  twelve  pence,  or  fifteen  pence,  or  fixty,  or  feventy-five,  a  crown  or 
a  feepter,  it  will  buy  no  more  filk,  felt,  or  bread  than  it  would  before.  That 
therefore  cannot  tempt  people  to  bring  it  to  the  mint.  And  if  it  will  pay  more 
debts,  that  is  perfect  defrauding,  and  ought  not  to  be  permitted.  Next,  I  afk, 
from  whence  fliall  this  railing  fetch  it?  For  bullion  cannot  be  brought  hither 
to  flay  here,  whilfl  the  balance  of  our  trade  requires  all  the  bullion  we  bring  in, 
to  be  exported  again,  and  more  filver  out  of  our  former  flock  with  it,  to  anfwer 
our  exigencies  beyond  feas.  And  whilfl  it  is  fo,  the  goldfmiths  and  returners  of 
money  will  give  more  for  bullion  to  export,  than  the  mint  can  give  for  it  to 
coin  ;  and  fo  none  of  that  will  come  to  the  mint. 

But  fays  our  author,  p.  83.  “  An  half-penny  an  ounce  profit,  which  will  be 
cc  in  the  propofed  coin,  above  the  prefent  price  of  flerling  bullion,  will  be  an 
“  encouragement  to  thofe  who  have  Englifh  plate,  to  bring  it  in  to  be  coin’d.” 
J  doubt  whether  there  will  be  any  fuch  profit;  for  I  imagine,  that  flandard  bul¬ 
lion  cannot  now  be  bought  per  ounce,  for  fix  fhillings  and  five  pence  of  our 
our  clipp’d,  running  cafh,  which  is  themeafure,  whereby  Mr.  Lowndes  deter¬ 
mines  of  the  price  of  flerling  filver.  But,  taking  this  half-penny  an  ounce  pro¬ 
fit  for  granted,  it  will  not  bring  to  the  mint  any  plate,  whole  fafhion  is  valued 
by  the  owner  at  above  an  half-penny  per  ounce;  and  how  much  then  it  is  like  to 
bring  to  the  mint,  is  eafy  to  guefs. 

The  true  and  only  good  reafon,  that  brings  bullion  to  the  mint  to  be  coin’d, 
is  the  feme  that  brings  it  to  England  to  flay  there,  viz.  The  gain  we  make  by 
an  over-balance  of  trade.  When  our  merchants  carry  commodities  abroad,  to 
a  greater  value  than  thofe  they  bring  home,  the  overplus  comes  to  them  in  fo¬ 
reign  coin,  or  bullion,  which  will  flay  here,  when  we  gain  by  the  balance  of 
our  whole  trade.  For  then  we  can  have  no  debts  beyond  fea  to  be  paid  with  it: 
In  this  thriving  poflure  of  our  trade,  thofe  to  whofe  fhare  this  bullion  falls,  not 
having  any  ufe  of  it,  whilfl  it  is  in  bullion,  chufe  to  carry  it  to  the  mint  to  have 
it  coin’d  there,  whereby  it  is  of  more  ufe  to  them  for  all  the  bufinefs  of  filver  in 
trade,  or  purchafing  land ;  the  mint  having  afeertain’d  the  weight  and  fine- 
nefs  of  it :  fo  that  on  any  occafion  every  one  is  ready  to  take  it  at  its  known 
value,  without  any  fcruple ;  a  convenience  that  is  wanting  in  bullion.  But, 
when  our  trade  runs  on  the  other  fide,  and  our  exported  commodities  will  not 
pay  for  thofe  foreign  ones  we  confume,  our  treafure  mufl  go;  and  then  it  is 
in  vain  to  beflow  the  labour  of  coining  on  bullion,  that  mufl  be  exported  again. 
T o  what  purpofe  is  it,  to  make  it  pafs  through  our  mint,  when  it  will  away  ? 
The  lefs  pains  and  charge  it  cofls  us,  the  better. 

H 1  s  third  reafon  p.  83.  is,  that  this  railing  of  our  coin,  by  making  it  “  more 
“  in  tale,  will  make  it  more  commenfurate  to  the  general  need  thereof,”  and 
thereby  hinder  the  increafe  of  hazardous  paper-credit,  and  the  inconveniency  of 
bartering. 
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railing  the  value  of  money. 

Just  as  the  boy  cut  his  leather  into  five  quarters  (as  he  called  them)  to  co¬ 
ver  his  ball,  when  cut  into  four  quarters  it  fell  Ihort :  but  after  all  his  pains,  as 
much  of  his  ball  lay  bare  as  before :  if  the  quantity  of  coin’d  filver,  employ’d 
in  England,  falls  Ihort,  the  arbitrary  denomination  of  a  greater  number  of  pence 
given  to  it,  or,  which  is  all  one,  to  the  leveral  coin’d  pieces  of  it,  will  not  make 
it  commenfurate  to  the  fize  of  our  trade,  or  the  greatnefs  of  our  occafions. 
This  is  as  certain,  as  that  if  the  quantity  of  a  board,  which  is  to  flop  a  leak  of 
a  Ihip  fifteen  inches  fquare,  be  but  twelve  inches  fquare,  it  will  not  be  made  to 
do  it,  by  being  meafured  by  a  foot,  that  is  divided  into  fifteen  inches,  inftcad 
of  twelve,  and  fo  having  a  larger  tale,  or  number  of  inches  in  denomination 
given  to  it. 

Th  is,  indeed,  would  be  a  convincing  reafon,  if  founds  would  give  weight 
to  filver,  and  the  noife  of  a  greater  number  of  pence  ( lefs  in  quantity  propor- 
tionably  as  they  are  more  in  number)  were  a  larger  fupply  of  money,  which 
our  author,  p.  84.  fays  our  occafions  require,  and  which  he  by  an  increafe  of 
the  tale  of  pence  hopes  to  provide.  But  that  miftake  is  very  vifible,  and  (hall 
be  farther  Ihewn  in  the  bufinefs  of  bartering. 

The  neceflity  of  truft  and  bartering  is  one  of  the  many  inconveniencies 
fpringing  from  the  want  of  money.  This  inconvenience,  the  multiplying  ar¬ 
bitrary  denominations  will  no  more  fupply,  nor  any  ways  make  our  fcarcity  of 
coin  commenfurate  to  the  need  there  is  of  it,  than  if  the  cloth  wrhich  wras  pro¬ 
vided  for  cloathing  the  army,  falling  fhort,  one  Ihould  hope  to  make  it  com¬ 
menfurate  to  the  need  there  is  of  it,  by  meafuring  it  by  a  yard  one  fifth  Ihorter 
than  the  ftandard,  or  changing  the  ftandard  of  the  yard,  and  fo  getting  the  full 
denomination  of  yards,  neceflary  according  to  the  prelent  meafure.  For  this 
is  all  will  be  done  by  railing  our  coin,  as  is  propofed.  All  it  amounts  to,  is  no 
more  but  this,  viz.  That  each  piece,  and  confequently  our  whole  ftock  of 
money,  Ihould  be  meafured  and  denominated  by  a  penny,  one  fifth  lefs  than 
the  ftandard. 

Where  there  is  not  coin’d  filver,  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  com¬ 
modities,  that  daily  change  owners  in  trade,  there  is  a  neceflity  of  truft,  or 
bartering,  i.  e.  changing  commodities  for  commodities,  without  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  money.  For  example ;  let  us  fuppofe  in  Bermudas  but  an  hundred 
pounds  in  ready  money,  but  that  there  is  every  day  there,  a  transferring  of  com¬ 
modities  from  one  owner  to  another,  to  the  value  of  double  as  much.  When 
the  money  is  all  got  into  hands,  that  have  already  bought  all  that  they  have 
need  of,  for  that  day,  whoever  has  need  of  any  thing  elfe  that  day,  muft  either 
go  on  tick;  or  barter  for  it,  i.  e.  give  the  commodities  he  can  belt  ipare  for  the 
commodities  he  wants,  v.  g.  fugar  for  bread,  &c.  Now  ’tis  evident  here,  that 
changing  the  denomination  of  the  coin,  they  already  have  in  Bermudas,  or 
coining  it  over  again  under  new  denominations,  will  not  contribute  in  the  lealt 
towards  the  removing  this  neceflity  of  truft,  or  bartering.  For  the  whole  fil¬ 
ver,  they  have  in  coin,  being  but  four  hundred  ounces;  and  the  exchange  of 
the  commodities  made  in  a  diftance  of  time,  wherein  this  money  is  paid,  not 
above  once,  being  to  the  value  of  eight  hundred  ounces  of  filver ;  ’tis 
plain  that  one  half  of  the  commodities,  that  fhift  hands,  muft  of  neceflity  be 
taken  upon  credit,  or  exchanged  by  barter;  thofe  who  want  them,  having  not 
money  to  pay  for  them.  Nor  can  any  alteration  of  the  coin,  or  denomination 
of  thefe  four  hundred  ounces  of  filver,  help  this ;  becaufe  the  value  of  the  fil¬ 
ver,  in  refped:  of  other  commodities,  will  not  thereby  be  at  all  increafed ;  and 
the  commodities  changed,  being  (as  in  the  cafe)  double  in  value  to  the  four 
hundred  ounces  of  coin’d  filver  to  be  laid  out  in  them,  nothing  can  fupply  this 
want  but  a  double  quantity,  i.  e.  eight  hundred  ounces  of  coin’d  filver  ;  how 
denominated,  it  matters  not,  fo  there  be  a  fit  proportion  of  fmall  pieces  to  fup¬ 
ply  fmall  payments. 

Suppose  the  commodities  palling  every  day  in  England,  in  markets  and 
fairs,  between  ftrangers,  or  fuch  as  truft  not  one  another,  were  to  the  value  of 
a  million  of  ounces  of  filver ;  and  there  was  but  half  a  million  of  ounces  ol 
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coin’d  filver,  in  the  hands  of  thofe,  who  wanted  thofe  commodities ;  ’tis  demon- 
(tration  they  muft  truck  for  them,  or  go  without  them.  If  then  the  coin’d  fil¬ 
ver  of  England  be  not  fufficient  to  anfwer  the  value  of  commodities  moving  in 
trade  amongft  us,  credit,  or  barter  mull  do  it.  Where  the  credit  and  money 
fail,  barter  alone  mull  do  it:  which  being  introduced  by  the  want  of  a  greater 
plenty  of  coin’d  lilver,  nothing  but  a  greater  plenty  of  coin’d  filver  can  remove 
it.  The  increal'e  of  denomination  does,  or  can  do  nothing  in  the  cafe :  for  ’tis 
lilver  by  its  quantity,  and  not  denomination,  that  is  the  price  of  things,  and 
meafure  of  commerce  ;  and  ’tis  the  weight  of  lilver  in  it,  and  not  the  name  of 
the  piece,  that  men  ellimate  commodities  by,  and  exchange  them  for. 

I  f  this  be  not  fo,  when  the  neceflity  of  our  affairs  abroad,  or  ill  hulbandry 
at  home,  has  carried  away  half  our  treafure,  and  a  moiety  of  our  money  is 
gone  out  of  England;  ’tis  but  to  ilfue  a  proclamation*  That  a  penny  Ihall  go 
for  two-pence,  lix-pence  for  a  Ihilling,  half  a  crown  for  a  crown,  &c.  and 
immediately,  without  any  more  ado,  we  are  as  rich  as  before.  And,  when  half 
the  remainder  is  gone,  ’tis  but  doing  the  fame  thing  again,  and  railing  the  de¬ 
nomination  anew,  and  we  are  where  we  were,  and  fo  on  :  where  by  fuppofing 
the  denomination  raifed  every  man  will  be  as  rich  with  an  ounce  of  lilver  in 
his  purfe,  as  he  was  before  when  he  had  fixteen  ounces  there;  and  in  as  great 
plenty  of  money,  able  to  carry  on  his  trade,  without  bartering;  his  filver,  by 
this  Ihort  way  of  railing,  being  chang’d  into  the  value  of  gold  :  for  when  fil¬ 
ver  will  buy  fixteen  times  as  much  wine,  oil  and  bread,  &c.  to  day,  as  it 
would  yefterday,  (all  other  things  remaining  the  fame,  but  the  denomination) 
it  hath  the  real  worth  of  gold. 

This,  I  guefs,  every  body  fees  cannot  be  fo.  And  yet  this  mud;  be  fo,  if  it 
be  true,  that  railing  the  denomination  one  fifth  can  fupply  the  want,  or  one  jot 
raife  the  value  of  filver  in  refpedt  of  other  commodities,  i.  e.  make  a  lefs  quan¬ 
tity  of  it  to  day,  buy  a  greater  quantity  of  corn,  oil  and  cloth,  and  all  other 
commodities,  than  it  would  yederday,  and  thereby  remove  the  neceflity  of  bar¬ 
tering.  For,  if  railing  the  denomination  can  thus  raiie  the  value  of  coin,  in 
exchange  for  other  commodities,  one  fifth,  by  the  fame  reafon  it  can  raife  it 
two  fifths,  and  afterwards  three  fifths,  and  again,  if  need  be,  four  fifths,  and 
as  much  farther  as  you  pleafe.  So  that,  by  this  admirable  contrivance  of  raid¬ 
ing  our  coin,  we  fhall  be  as  rich,  and  as  well  able  to  fupport  the  charge  of  the 
government,  and  carry  on  our  trade  without  bartering,  or  any  other  inconve¬ 
nience,  for  want  of  money,  with  fixty  thoufand  ounces  of  coin’d  filver  in 
England,  as  if  we  had  fix,  or  fixty  millions.  If  this  be  not  fo,  I  defire  any 
one  to  (hew  me,  why  the  fame  way  of  raifing  the  denomination,  which  can 
raife  the  value  of  money  in  relped:  of  other  commodities,  one  fifth,  cannot, 
when  you  pleafe,  raife  it  another  fifth,  and  fo  on  ?  I  beg  to  be  told  where  it 
mull  (lop,  and  why  at  fuch  a  degree,  without  being  able  to  go  farther. 

I  t  mull  be  taken  notice  of,  that  the  raifing  I  fpeak  of  here,  is  the  raifing  of 
the  value  of  our  coin  in  refpedt  of  other  commodities  (as  I  call  it  all  along)  in 
contradiftindtion  to  raifing  the  denomination.  The  confounding  of  thefe  in 
difcourfes  concerning  money,  is  one  great  caufe,  I  fufpedt,  that  this  matter  is 
fo  little  underftood,  and  fo  often  talk’d  of  with  fo  little  information  of  the 
hearers. 

A  penny  isa  denomination  no  more  belonging  to  eight  than  to  eighty,  or 
to  one  fingle  grain  of  filver :  and  fo  it  is  not  necefiary  that  there  lhould  be  fixty 
fuch  pence,  no  more,  nor  lefs,  in  an  ounce  of  filver,  i.  e.  twelve  in  a  piece 
call’d  a  (hilling,  and  fixty  in  a  piece  call’d  a  crown  ;  fuch  like  divifions  being 
only  extrinfical  denominations,  are  every  where  perfe&ly  arbitrary.  For  here 
in  England  there  might  as  well  have  been  twelve  (hillings  in  a  penny,  as  twelve 
pence  in  a  (hilling,  i.  e.  the  denomination  of  the  lefs  piece  might  have  been  a 
(hilling,  and  of  the  bigger  a  penny.  Again,  the  (hilling  might  have  been  coin¬ 
ed  ten  times  as  big  as  the  penny,  and  the  crown  ten  times  as  big  as  the  (hilling; 
whereby  the  (hilling  would  have  but  ten  pence  in  it,  and  the  crown  an  hundred. 
But  this,  however  order’d,  alters  not  one  jot  the  value  of  the  ounce  of  filver. 
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in  refped  of  other  things,  any  more  than  it  does  its  weight.  This  raifing  be¬ 
ing  but  giving  of  names  at  pleafure  to  aliquot  parts  of  any  piece,  viz.  that  now 
the  {ixtieth  part  of  an  ounce  of  lilver  fhall  be  call’d  a  penny,  and  to-morrow 
that  the  feventy  fifth  part  of  an  ounce  of  lilver  (hall  be  call’d  a  penny,  may  be 
done  with  what  increafe  you  pleafe.  And  thus  it  may  be  order’d  by  a  procla¬ 
mation,  that  a  (hilling  (hall  go  for  twenty  four  pence,  an  half-crown  for  fixty 
inftead  of  thirty  pence,  and  fo  of  the  reft.  But  that  an  half-crown  fhould  be 
worth,  or  contain,  fixty  fuch  pence,  as  the  pence  were,  before  this  change  of 
denomination  was  made,  that  no  power  on  earth  can  do.  Nor  can  any  power 
(but  that  which  can  make  the  plenty,  or  fcarcity  of  commodities)  raife  the  va¬ 
lue  of  our  money  thus  double,  in  refped  of  other  commodities,  and  make  that 
the  fame  piece,  or  quantity  of  lilver,  under  a  double  denomination,  (hall  pur- 
chafe  double  the  quantity  of  pepper,  wine  or  lead,  an  inftant  after  ftach  pro¬ 
clamation,  to  what  it  would  do  an  inftant  before.  If  this  could  be,  we  might, 
as  every  one  fees,  raife  filver  to  the  value  of  gold,  and  make  ourfelves  as  rich  as 
we  pleafed.  But’tisbut  going  to  market  with  an  ounce  of  filver  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  pence,  to  be  convinc’d  that  it  will  purchafe  no  more  than  an 
ounce  of  filver  of  fixty  pence.  And  the  ringing  of  the  piece  will  as  foon  pur- 
chale  more  commodities,  as  its  change  of  denomination,  and  the  multiplied 
name  of  pence,  when  it  is  called  fix  fcore  inftead  of  fixty. 

’T  i  s  propos’d,  that  the  twelve  pence  Ihould  be  raifed  to  fifteen  pence,  and  the 
crown  to  feventy  five  pence,  and  fo  proportionably  of  the  reft :  But  yet  that 
the  pound  fterling  (liould  not  be  raifed.  If  there  be  any  advantage  in  raifing. 
Why  fhould  not  that  be  raifed  too  ?  And,  as  the  crown-piece  is  raifed  from  fix¬ 
ty  to  feventy  five  pence,  why  fhould  not  the  pound  fterling  be  raifed  in  the  fame 
proportion,  from  two  hundred  and  forty  pence,  to  three  hundred  pence  ? 

Further,  If  this  raifing  our  coin  can  fo  ftretch  our  money,  and  enlarge 
our  pared  remainder  of  it,  as  <c  to  make  it  more  cominenfurate  to  the  general 
tc  need  thereof,  for  carrying  on  the  common  traffick  and  commerce  of  the  na- 
“  tion,  and  to  anfwer  occafions  requiring  a  larger  fupply  of  money,”  as  Mr. 
Lowndes  tells  us  in  his  third  reafon,  p.  83.  why  are  we  fo  niggardly  to  our¬ 
felves  in  this  time  of  occafion,  as  to  flop  at  one  fifth  ?  Why  do  we  not  raife  it 
one  full  moiety,  and  thereby  double  our  money  ?  If  Mr.  Lowndes’s  rule,  p.  78. 
“  That  if  the  value  of  the  filver  in  the  coin,  fhould  be  raifed  above  the  market- 
ct  price  of  the  fame  filver,  reduc’d  to  bullion  the  lubjecF  would  be  propor- 
“  tionably  injur’d  and  defrauded,”  muft  keep  us  from  thefe  advantages,  and  the 
publick  care  of  juftice  flop  the  raifing  of  the  money  at  one  fifth ;  becaufe, 
if  our  money  be  raifed  beyond  the  market-price  of  bullion,  it  will  be  fo  much 
defrauding  of  the  fubjed :  I  then  fay,  it  muft  not  be  raifed  one  fifth,  nor  half 
fine  fifth,  that  is,  it  muft  not  be  raifed  fifteen  pence  in  the  crown  ;  no,  nor  five 
pence.  Fori  deny  that  the  market-price  of  ftandard  bullion  ever  was,  or  ever 
can  be  five  (hillings  feven  pence,  of  lawful,  weighty  money,  the  ounce:  fo 
that  if  our  prefent  mill’d  money  be  raifed  one  fifth,  the  fubjeds  will,  by  Mr. 
Lowndes’s  rule,  be  defrauded  fixteen  per  cent,  nay,  above  eighteen  per  cent. 
For  the  market  price  of  ftandard  bullion  being  ordinarily  under  five  (hillings  four 
pence  the  ounce,  when  fold  for  weighty  money  (which  is  but  one  thirtieth) 
whatever  our  prefent,  mill’d  money  is  rais’d  above  one  thirtieth,  it  is  by  Mr. 
Lowndes’s  rule  fo  much  defrauding  the  fubjed.  For  the  market-price  of  any 
thing,  and  fo  of  bullion,  is  to  be  taken  from  its  ordinary  rate,  all  the  year 
round ;  and  not  from  the  extraordinary  rife  of  two  or  three  market-days  in  a 
year.  And  that  the  market-price  of  ftandard  filver  was  not  found,  nor  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  above  five  (hillings  and  four  pence  the  ounce,  before  clipping  had 
left  none  but  light,  running  ca(h  to  pay  for  bullion,  or  any  thing  elfe,  is  evident 
from  a  paper  then  publilhed,  which  I  took  the  liberty  to  examine  in  my  “  con- 

fiderations  of  the  confequences  of  raifing  the  value  of  money,”  &c.  printed 
1692.  The  author  of  that  paper,  ’tis  manifeft,  was  pot  ignorant  of  the  price 
of  filver,  nor  had  a  defign  to  lefien  its  rate,  but  fet  down  the  higheft  price  it 
then  bore. 
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I  f  then  Mr.  Lowndes’s  rule  of  juftice,  and  care  of  the  fubjedt,  be  to  regu¬ 
late  the  rife  of  our  mill’d  money,  it  muft  not  be  raifed  above  one  thirtieth  part.  If 
the  advantages  he  promifes,  of  making  our  money,  by  railing  it  one  fifth,  “  more 
“  commenfurate  to  the  general  need  thereof,”  be  to  be  laid  hold  on,  ’tis  realbnable 
to  raife  it  higher,  “  to  make  it  yet  more  commenfurate  to  the  general  need  there 
“  is  of  it.”  Which  ever  of  the  two  Mr.  Lowndes  will  prefer,  either  reafon  of 
ftate,  or  rule  of  juftice,  one  fifth  muft  not  be  his  meafure  of  raifing  our  pre- 
fent  mill’d  money.  .If  the  advantage  of  making  our  money  more  proportionate 
to  our  trade,  and  other  neceflities,  be  to  govern  its  propofed  raifing,  every  one 
will  cry  out  to  Mr.  Lowndes,  If  your  way  will  do  what  you  fay,  the  raifing  it 
one  half  will  be  much  better  than  one  fifth,  and  therefore  pray  let  an  half-crown 
be  raifed  to  a  crown,  and  a  fixpence  to  a  fhilling.  If  equity,  and  the  confidera- 
tion  of  the  fubjedts  property  ought  to  govern  in  the  cafe,  you  muft  not  raifo 
our  mill’d  crown  to  above  five  {hillings  and  four  pence. 

I  f  it  be  here  faid  to  me,  that  I  do  then  allow  that  our  money  may  be  raifed 
one  thirtieth,  i.  e.  that  the  crown-piece  fhould  be  raifed  to  five  {hillings  and 
two  pence,  and  fo  proportionably  of  the  other  fpecies  of  our  coin ;  I  anfwer, 
he  that  infers  fo,  makes  his  inference  a  little  too  quick. 

But  let  us  for  once  allow  the  ordinary  price  of  ftandard  filver  to  be  five 
{hillings  four  pence  the  ounce,  to  be  paid  for  in  weighty  coin  (for  that  muft  al¬ 
ways  be  remembred,  when  we  talk  of  the  rate  of  bullion)  and  that  the  rate  of 
bullion  is  the  juft  meafure  of  raifing  our  money.  This  I  lay  is  no  reafon  for 
the  raifing  our  mill’d  crown  now,  to  five  {hillings  four  pence,  and  recoining  all 
our  clipp’d  money  upon  that  foot ;  unlefs  we  intend,  as  foon  as  that  is  done, 
to  new  raife,  and  coin  it  again.  For,  whilft  our  trade  and  affairs  abroad  require 
the  exportation  of  filver,  and  the  exportation  of  our  coin’d  filver  is  prohibited, 
and  made  penal  by  our  law,  ftandard  bullion  will  always  be  fold  here  for  a  little 
more  than  its  weight  of  coin’d  filver.  So  that,  if  we  {hall  endeavour  to  equal  our 
weighty  coin’d  filver  to  ftandard  bullion,  by  raifing  it,  whilft  there  is  a  necefiity  of 
the  exportation  of  filver,  we  {hall  do  no  otherwife  than  a  child,  who  runs  to 
overtake  and  get  up  to  the  top' of  his  ihadow,  which  ftill  advances  at  the  fame 
rate  that  he  does.  The  privilege  that  bullion  has,  to  be  exported  freely,  will 
give  it  a  little  advance  in  price  above  our  coin,  let  the  denomination  of  that  be 
raifed,  or  fallen  as  you  pleafe,  whilft  there  is  need  of  its  exportation,  and  the 
exportation  of  our  coin  is  prohibited  by  law.  But  this  advance  will  be  but  little, 
and  will  always  keep  within  the  bounds,  which  the  rifque  and  trouble  of  melt¬ 
ing  down  our  coin  {hall  fet  to  it,  in  the  eftimate  of  the  exporter.  He  that  will 
rather  venture  to  throw  an  hundred  pound  into  his  melting-pot,  when  no  body 
fees  him,  and  reduce  it  to  bullion,  than  give  an  hundred  and  five  pounds,  for 
the  fame  weight  of  the  like  bullion,  will  never  give  five  {hillings  and  five  pence 
of  mill’d  money  for  an  ounce  of  ftandard  bullion  ;  nor  buy  at  that  price,  what 
he  can  have  near  five  per  cent,  cheaper,  without  any  rifque,  if  he  will  not  ac~ 
cufe  himfelf.  And  I  think  it  may  be  concluded,  that  very  few,  who  have  fur¬ 
naces,  and  other  conveniencies  ready  for  melting  filver,  will  give  one  per  cent, 
for  ftandard  bullion,  which  is  under  five  {hillings  and  three  pence  per  ounce, 
who  can  only  for  the  trouble  of  melting  it,  reduce  our  coin  to  as  good  bul¬ 
lion. 

The  odds  of  the  price  in  bullion  to  coin  on  this  account  (which  is  the  on¬ 
ly  one,  where  the  coin  is  kept  to  the  ftandard)  can  never  be  a  reafon  for  raifing 
our  coin  to  preferve  it  from  melting  down  :  becaufe  this  price  above  its  weight  is 
given  for  bullion,  only  to  avoid  melting  down  our  coin ;  and  fo  this  difference 
of  price  between  ftandard  bullion  and  our  coin,  can  be  no  caufe  of  its  meltin^ 
down. 

These  three  reafons  which  I  have  examined,  contain  the  great  advantages, 
which  our  author  fuppofes  the  propos’d  raifing  of  our  coin  will  produce.  And 
therefore  I  have  dwelt  longer  upon  them.  His  remaining  fix  reafons  being  of 
lefs  moment,  and  offering  moft  of  them  but  fome  circumftantial  conveniencies, 
as  to  the  computation  of  our  money,  &c.  I  fhall  more  briefly  pafs  over.  Only 
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before  I  proceed  to  them,  I  {hall  here  fet  down  the  different  value  of  our  money, 
collected  from  our  author’s  hiftory  of  the  feveral  changes  of  our  coin,  fince 
Edward  the  firft’s  reign,  quite  down  to  this  prefent  time.  A  curious  Hiftory 
indeed,  for  which  I  think  myfelf,  and  the  world,  indebted  to  Mr.  Lowndes’s 
great  learning  in  this  fort  of  knowledge,  and  his  great  exattnefs  in  relating  the 
particulars. 

I  shall  remark  only  the  quantity  of  ftlver  was  in  a  {hilling,  in  each  of 
fhofe  changes;  that  fo  the  reader  may  at  firft  fight,  without  farther  trouble, 
compare  the  lefiening,  or  increafe  of  the  quantity  of  filver  upon  every  change. 
For  in  propriety  of  Ipeech,  the  adding  to  the  quantity  of  filver  in  our  coin,  is 
the  true  raifing  of  its  value;  and  the  diminifhing  the  quantity  of  filver  in  it,  is 
the  finking  of  its  value;  however  they  come  to  be  tranlpofed,  and  ufed  in  the 
quite  contrary  fenfe. 

I  f  my  calculations,  from  the  weight  and  finenels  I  find  fet  down  in  Mr. 
Lowndes’s  extract  out  of  the  indentures  of  the  mint,  have  not  milled  me,  the 
quantity  of  filver  to  a  grain,  which  was  in  a  {hilling  in  every  change  of  our 
money,  is  fet  down  in  the  following  table. 

One  {hilling  contain’d  of  fine  filver. 
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264 

18 
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5 

176 
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6 

142 
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8 

40 
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Edw. 

6 

40 

5 

Edw. 

6 

20 

6 

Edw. 

6 

88 

2 

Eliz. 

89 

43 

Eliz. 

86 

An  d  fo  it  has  remain’d  from  the  43d  year  of  queen  Elizabeth  to  this  day. 

Mr.  Lowndes’s  69 

Mr.  L  owndes  having  given  us  the  finenels  of  the  ftandard  filver  in  every 
reign,  and  the  number  of  pieces  a  pound  troy  was  coin’d  into,  clofes  this  hifto¬ 
ry  with  words  to  this  purpofe,  p.  56.  “  By  this  deduction  it  doth  evidently 
“  appear,  that  it  hath  been  a  policy,  conftantly  pradtifed  in  the  mints  of  Eng- 
“  land,  to  raife  the  value  of  the  coin,  in  its  extrinfick  denomination,  from 
“  time  to  time,  as  any  exigence,  or  occafion  required,  and  more  efpecially  to 
“  encourage  the  bringing  of  bullion  into  the  realm  to  be  coin’d.”  This  indeed, 
is  roundly  to  conclude  for  his  hypothefis.  But  I  could  wifti,  that  from  the  hi- 
ftories  of  thole  times,  wherein  the  feveral  changes  were  made,  he  had  ftiew’d 
us  the  exigencies  and  occafions,  that  produced  the  raifing  of  the  coin,  and  what 
effects  it  had. 

If  I  miftake  not,  Henry  the  VUIths  feveral  railings  of  our  coin,  brought 
little  increafe  of  filver  into  England.  As  the  feveral  fpecies  of  our  coin  leflen’d 
in  their  refpedtive  quantities  of  filver,  fo  thetreafure  of  the  realm  decreafed  too: 
and  he,  that  found  the  kingdom  rich,  did  not,  as  I  remember,  by  all  his  rai¬ 
fing  our  coin,  leave  it  fo. 
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Another  thing,  that  (from  this  hiftory)  makes  me  fufpeCt,  that  the  rah 
fing  the  denomination  was  never  found  effectively  to  draw  filver  into  England, 
is  the  lowering  the  denomination,  or  adding  more  filver  to  the  feveral  lpecies  of 
our  coin,  as  in  Hen.  Vi’s  time,  the  (hilling  was  increafed  from  one  hundred 
forty  two  grains  of  filver,  to  one  hundred  feventy  fix:  and  in  the  (ixth  of  Edw. 
VI.  in  whofe  time  raifing  the  denomination  feems  to  have  been  tried  to  the  ut- 
moft,  when  a  (hilling  was  brought  to  twenty  grains  of  filver.  And  the  great 
alteration,  that  was  then  quickly  made  on  the  other  hand,  from  twenty  to 
eighty  grains  at  one  leap,  feems  to  (hew  that  this  leffening  the  filver  in  our  coin, 
had  proved  highly  prejudicial:  for  this  is  a  greater  change  in  finking  of  the  de¬ 
nomination  in  proportion,  than  ever  was  made  at  once  in  raifing  it;  a  fhilling 
being  made  four  times  weightier  in  filver  the  fixth,  than  it  was  in  the  fifth  year 
of  Edw.  Vi’s  reign. 

K  i  n  g  d  o  m  s  are  feldom  found  weary  of  the  riches  they  have,  or  averfe  to 
the  increafe  of  their  treafure.  If  therefore,  the  raifing  the  denomination  did  in 
reality  bring  filver  into  the  realm,  it  cannot  be  thought  that  they  would  at  any 
time  fink  the  denomination,  which,  by  the  rule  of  contraries,  fhould  be  at  leaft 
fufpeCted  to  drive,  or  keep  it  out. 

Since  therefore,  we  are  not  from  matter  of  faCt  informed,  what  were  the 
true  motives,  that  caufed  thofe  feveral  changes  in  the  coin;  may  we  not  with 
reafon  fufpeCt,  that  they  were  owing  to  that  policy  of  the  mint,  fet  down  by 
our  author,  p.  83.  in  thefe  words,  That  the  “  propofed  advance  is  agreeable 
“  to  the  policy,  that  in  paft  ages  hath  been  praClifed,  not  only  in  our  mint, 
“  but  in  the  mints  of  all  politick  governments;  namely,  to  raife  the  value  of 
cc  filver  in  the  coin,  to  promote  the  work  of  the  mint  ?”  As  I  remember, 
fuitable  to  this  policy  of  the  mint,  there  was,  fome  two  years  fince,  a  com¬ 
plaint  of  a  worthy  gentleman,  not  ignorant  of  it,  that  the  mill  in  the  mint 
flood  ftill ;  and  therefore,  there  was  a  propofal  offer’d  for  bringing  grift  to  the 
mill. 

The  bufinefs  of  money,  as  in  all  times,  even  in  this  our  quick-lighted  age, 
hath  been  thought  a  myftery:  thofe  employ’d  in  the  mint  muft,  by  their  places, 
be  fuppofed  to  penetrate  deepeft  into  it.  ’Tis  no  impoffible  thing,  then,  to  ima¬ 
gine,  that  it  was  not  hard,  in  the  ignorance  of  paft  ages,  when  money  was  lit¬ 
tle,  and  fkill  in  the  turns  of  trade  lefs,  for  thofe  verfed  in  the  bufinefs  and  policy 
of  the  mint,  to  perfuade  a  prince,  efpecially  if  money  were  fcarce,  that  the 
fault  was  in  the  ftandard  of  the  mint,  and  that  the  way  to  increafe  the  plenty 
of  money,  was  to  raife  ( a  well-founding  word  )  the  value  of  the  coin.  This 
could  not  but  be  willingly  enough  hearkned  to;  when,  befides  the  hopes  of 
drawing  an  increafe  of  filver  into  the  realm,  it  brought  prefent  gain,  by  the  part 
which  the  king  got  of  the  money,  which  was  hereupon  all  coin’d  anew,  and 
the  mint  officers  loft  nothing,  fince  it  promoted  the  work  of  the  mint. 

This  opinion  Mr.  Lowndes  himfelf  gives  fufficient  grounds  for  in  his  book, 
particularly  p.  29.  where  we  read  thefe  words,  “  Altho’  the  former  debafements 
“  of  the  coins,  by  publick  authority,  efpecially  thofe  in  the  reigns  of  king  Hen. 
“  VIII.  and  king  Edward  VI.  might  be  proje&ed  for  the  profit  of  the  crown, 
“  and  the  projectors  might  meafure  that  profit  by  the  exceffive  quantities  of  al¬ 
loy,  that  were  mixed  with  the  filver  and  the  gold  (and  let  me  add,  or  by 
the  quantity  of  filver  leffen’d  in  each  lpecies,  which  is  the  fame  thing.)  “  And 
“  tho’  this  was  enterprized  by  a  prince,  who  could  ftretch  his  prerogative  very 
“  far  upon  his  people;  and  was  done  in  times,  when  the  nation  had  very  little 
“  commerce,  inland  or  foreign,  to  be  injured  and  prejudiced  thereby;  yet  ex¬ 
perience  prefently  fhewed,  that  the  projectors  were  miftaken,  and  that  it  was 
“  abfolutely  neceffary  to  have  the  bafe  money  reformed.”  This,  at  leaft,  they 
were  not  miftaken  in,  that  they  brought  work  to  the  mint,  and  a  part  of  the 
money  coined  to  the  crown  for  feigniorage :  in  both  which  there  was  profit. 
Mr.  Lowndes  tells  us,  p.  44.  “  That  Henry  VIII.  had  to  the  value  of  fifty 
“  fhillings  for  every  pound  weight  of  gold  coin’d.”  I  have  met  with  it  fome- 
where,  that  formerly  the  king  might  take  what  he  pleafed  for  coinage.  I  know 
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not  too,  but  the  flattering  name  of  raifing  money  might  prevail  then,  as  it 
does  now ;  and  impole  fo  far  on  them,  as  to  make  them  think,  the  raifing,  i.  e. 
diminifiiing  the  filver  in  their  coin,  would  bring  it  into  the  realm,  or  ftay  it 
here,  when  they  found  it  going  out.  For  if  we  may  guefs  at  the  other,  by 
Henry  VIII’s  raifing,  it  was  probably  when,  by  reafon  of  expence  in  foreign 
wars,  or  ill  managed  trade,  they  found  money  begin  to  grow  fcarce. 

The  having  the  fpecies  of  our  coin  one  fifth  bigger,  or  one  fifth  lefs,  than 
they  are  at  prefent,  would  be  neither  good,  nor  harm  to  England,  if  they  had 
always  been  fo.  Our  ftandard  has  continued  in  weight  and  finenefs,  juft  as  it 
is  now,  for  very  near  this  hundred  years  laft  paft :  and  thofe,  who  think  the  de¬ 
nomination  and  fize  of  our  money  have  any  influence  on  the  ftate  of  our 
wealth,  have  no  reafon  to  change  the  prefent  ftandard  of  our  coin  ;  fince  under 
that  we  have  had  a  greater  increafe,  and  longer  continuance  of  plenty  of  mo¬ 
ney,  than  perhaps  any  other  country  can  fhew :  I  fee  no  reafon  to  think,  that  a 
little  bigger,  or  lefs  fize  of  the  pieces  coin’d,  is  of  any  moment,  one  way  or 
t’other.  The  fpecies  of  money  in  any  country,  of  whatfoever  fizes,  fit  for 
coining,  if  their  proportions  to  one  another  be  fuited  to  arithmetick  and  calcu¬ 
lations,  in  whole  numbers,  and  the  ways  of  accounts  in  that  country ;  if  they 
are  adapted  to  fmall  payments,  and  carefully  kept  to  their  juft  weight  and  fine¬ 
nefs,  can  have  no  harm  in  them.  The  harm  comes  by  the  change,  which  un- 
reafonably  and  unjuftly  gives  away  and  transfers  men’s  properties,  diforders  trade, 
puzzles  accounts,  and  needs  a  new  arithmetick  to  caft  up  reckonings,  and  keep 
accounts  in ;  befides  a  thoufand  other  inconveniencies ;  not  to  mention  the 
charge  of  recoining  the  money.  For  this  may  be  depended  on,  that,  if  our 
money  be  raifed  as  is  propofed,  it  will  enforce  the  recoining  of  all  our  money, 
both  old  and  new,  (except  the  new  fhillings)  to  avoid  the  terrible  difficulty  and 
confufion  there  will  be  in  keeping  accounts  in  pounds,  fhillings,  and  pence,  (as 
they  muft  be)  when  the  fpecies  of  our  money  are  fo  ordered,  as  not  to  anfwer 
thofe  denominations  in  round  numbers. 

*Th  i  s  confideration  leads  me  to  Mr.  Lowndes’s  fifth  and  fixth  reafons,  p.  8  5. 
wherein  he  recommends  the  raifing  our  money  in  the  proportion  propofed,  for 
its  convenience,  to  our  accounting  by  pounds,  fhillings,  and  pence.  And  for 
obviating  perplexity  among  the  common  people,  he  propofes  the  prefent  weighty 
crown  to  go  at  fix  fhillings  three  pence  ;  and  the  new  fcepter,  or  unite,  to  be 
coin’d  of  the  fame  weight,  to  go  at  the  fame  rate;  and  half-crowns,  half-fcep- 
ters,  or  half-unites,  of  the  weight  of  the  prefent  half-crown,  to  go  for  two 
fhillings  feven  pence  half-penny :  by  no  number  of  which  pieces  can  there  be 
made  an  even  pound  fterling,  or  any  number  of  even  fhillings  under  a  pound ; 
but  they  always  fall  into  fractions  of  pounds  and  fhillings,  as  may  be  feen  by 
this  following  table. 

1.  s.  d. 


I 

Half-crown,  half-fcepter,  or  half-unite  piece 

3 

I 

Crown,  fcepter,  or  unite  piece 

6 

3 

Half-crown  pieces 

9 

2 

Crown  pieces 

12 

5 

Half-crown  pieces 

*5 

3 

Crown  pieces 

18 

7 

Half-crown  pieces 

1 

1 

4 

Crown  pieces 

1 

5 

H 

3 

4i- 

6 

7? 

9 

1 07 


The  prefent  fhilling,  and  new  teftoon,  going  for  fifteen  pence,  no  number 
of  them  make  any  number  of  even  fhillings,  but  five  fhillings,  ten  fhillings, 
fifteen  fhillings,  and  twenty  fhillings  ;  but  in  all  the  reft,  they  always  fall  into 
fra&ions. 

The  like  may  be  faid  of  the  prefent fixpences,  and  future  half  teftoons  go¬ 
ing  for  feven  pence  half-penny  j  the  quarter  teftoons,  which  are  to  go  for  three 
pence  three  farthings;  and  the  grofs  and  groats,  which  are  to  go  for  five  pence; 
the  half  grofs,  or  groat,  which  is  to  go  for  two  pence  half-penny ;  and  the 
Vol.  II.  B  b  prime. 
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prime,  which  is  to  go  for  a  penny  farthing :  out  of  any  tale  of  each  of  which 
fpecies  there  can  no  juft  number  of  {hillings  be  made,  as  I  think,  but  five  {hil¬ 
lings,  ten  {hillings,  fifteen  {hillings,  and  twenty  {hillings ;  but  they  always  fall 
into  fractions.  The  new  intended  {hilling  alone  feems  to  be  fuited  to  our  ac¬ 
counting  in  pounds,  {hillings  and  pence.  The  great  pieces,  as  fcepters,  and 
half-fcepters,  which  are  made  to  ferve  for  the  payment  of  greater  fums,  and 
are  for  difpatch  in  tale,  will  not  in  tale  fall  into  even  pounds.  And  I  fear  it 
will  puzzle  a  better  arithmetician  than  moft  countrymen  are,  to  tell,  without 
pen  and  ink,  how  many  of  the  lefler  pieces  (except  the  {hillings)  however  com¬ 
bined,  will  make  juft  fixteen  or  feventeen  {hillings.  And  I  imagine  there  is 
not  one  country-man  of  three,  but  may  have  it  for  his  pains,  if  he  can  tell  an 
hundred  pounds  made  up  of  a  promifcuous  mixture  of  the  fpecies  of  this  new 
raifed  money  (excluding  the  {hillings)  in  a  day’s  time.  And  that,  which  will 
help  to  confound  him,  and  every  body  elfe,  will  be  the  old  crowns,  half-crowns, 
{hillino-s,  and  fixpences  current  for  new  numbers  of  pence.  So  that  I  take  it 
for  granted,  that  if  our  coin  be  raifed  as  is  propofed,  not  only  all  our  clipp’d, 
but  all  our  weighty  and  mill’d  money,  muft  of  neceflity  be  recoin’d  too ;  if 
you  would  not  have  trade  difturbed,  and  people  more  difeafed  with  new  mo¬ 
ney,  which  they  cannot  tell,  nor  keep  accounts  in,  than  with  light  and  clipp’d 
money,  which  they  are  cheated  with.  And  what  a  charge  the  new  coining  of 
*  Vid  Short ah  our  money  will  be  to  the  nation,  I  have  computed  in  another  place*  That 
obfervations  I  think  is  of  fome  confideration  in  our  prefent  circumftances,  though  the  con- 
on  a  paper,  fufion  that  this  new  raifed  money,  I  fear,  is  like  to  introduce,  and  the  want  of 

entituled,  monev  and  ftop  of  trade,  when  the  clipp’d  is  called  in,  and  the  weighty  is 
For  encoura-  ,  '  *  .  ,  .  , r  c  ,  .  J 

ging  coining,  to  be  recoin’d,  be  of  much  greater. 

&c.  p.58.  of  His  fourth,  eighth,  and  ninth  reafons,  p.  84,  and  86.  are  taken  from  the 
this  lid  Vo!,  faying  our  prefent  mill’d  money  from  being  cut  and  recoin’d.  The  end  I  con- 
fefs  to  be  good :  ’tis  very  reafonable,  that  fo  much  excellent  coin,  as  good  as  ever 
was  in  the  world,  {hould  not  be  deftroyed.  But  there  is,  I  think,  a  furer  and 
eafier  way  to  preferve  it,  than  what  Mr.  Lowndes  propofes.  ’Tispaft  doubt,  it 
will  be  in  no  danger  of  recoining,  if  our  money  be  kept  upon  the  prefent  foot : 
but  if  it  be  raifed,  as  Mr.  Lowndes  propofes,  all  the  prefent  mill’d  money  will  be 
in  danger,  and  the  difficulty  of  counting  it,  upon  the  new  propofed  foot,  will 
enforce  it  to  be  recoin’d  into  new  pieces  of  crowns,  half-crowns,  {hillings,  and 
fixpences,  that  may  pafs  for  the  fame  number  of  pence  the  prefent  do,  viz.  60, 
30,  12,  and  6.  as  I  have  above  {hewn.  He  {ays  in  his  fourth  reafon,  that 
if  pieces  having  the  fame  bignefs  {hould  have  different  values,  it  might  be  dif¬ 
ficult  for  the  common  people  (efpecially  thofe  not  {kill’d  in  arithmetick) 
to  compute  how  many  of  one  kind  will  be  equal  to  the  fum  of  another.” 
Such  difficulties  and  confufion  in  counting  money,  I  agree  with  him,  ought 
carefully  to  be  avoided.  And  therefore,  fince  if  pieces  having  the  fame  big¬ 
nefs  and  ftamp,  which  the  people  are  acquainted  with,  fhall  have  new  values 
different  from  thofe  which  people  are  accuftomed  to ;  and  thefe  new  values 
fhall  in  numbers  of  pence  not  anfwer  our  way  of  accounting  by  pounds  and 
{hillings,  “  it  will  be  difficult  for  the  common  people  (efpecially  thofe  not  {kill’d 
“  in  arithmetick)  to  compute  how  many  of  any  one  kind  will  make  any  fum 
“  they  are  to  pay,  or  receive  j”  efpecially  when  the  numbers  of  any  one  kind 
of  pieces  will  be  brought  into  fo  few  even  fums  of  pounds  and  {hillings.  And 
thus  Mr.  Lowndes’s  argument  here  turns  upon  himfelf,  and  is  againft  raifing  our 
coin  to  the  value  propofed  by  him,  from  the  confufion  it  will  produce. 

His  8th  reafon,  p.  86.  we  have  in  thefe  words :  “  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
how  any  defign  of  amending  the  clipp’d  money  can  be  compaffed,  without 
raifing  the  value  of  the  filver  remaining  in  them,  becaufe  of  the  great  defi¬ 
ciency  of  the  filver  clipp’d  away,  which  (upon  recoining)  muft  necefiarily 
be  defray’d  and  born,  one  way  or  other.” 

*Ti  s  no  difficulty  to  conceive,  that  clipp’d  money,  being  not  lawful  money, 
{hould  be  prohibited  to  pafs  for  more  than  its  weight.  Next,  it  is  no  difficulty 
to  conceive,  that  clipp’d  money,  paffing  for  no  more  than  its  weight,  and  fo 
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being  in  the  (late  of  ftandard  bullion,  which  cannot  be  exported,  (hould  be 
brought  to  the  mint,  and  there  exchanged  for  weighty  money.  By  this  way, 

“  it  is  no  difficulty  to  conceive  how  the  amending  the  clipp’d  money  may  be 
“  compaffed,  becaufe  this  way  the  deficiency  of  the  filver*  clipp’d  away,  will 
“  certainly  be  defray’d  and  born,  one  way  or  other.” 

And  thus  I  have  gone  over  all  Mr.  Lowndes’s  reafons  for  raifing  our  coin ; 
wherein,  tho’  I  feem  to  differ  from  him,  yet  I  flatter  myfelf,  it  is  not  altoge¬ 
ther  fo  much  as  at  firft  fight  may  appear;  fince,  by  what  I  find  in  another  part 
of  his  book,  I  have  reafon  to  judge  he  is  a  great  deal  of  my  mind.  For  he  has 
five  very  good  arguments  for  continuing  the  prefent  ftandard  of  finenefs,  each  of 
which  is  as  ftrong  for  continuing  alfo  the  prefent  ftandard  of  weight,  i.  e.  con¬ 
tinuing  a  penny  of  the  fame  weight  of  ftandard  filver,  which  at  prefent  it  has. 
He,  that  has  a  mind  to  be  fatisfied  of  this,  may  read  Mr.  Lowndes’s  firft  five 
reafons,  for  continuing  the  prefent  ftandard  of  finenefs,  which  he  will  find  in 
his  29,  30,  31,  32  pages  of  his  report.  And  when  Mr.  Lowndes  himfelf  has 
again  confidered,  what  there  is  of  weight  in  them,  and  how  far  it  reaches,  he 
will  at  leaft  not  think  it  ftrange,  if  they  appear  to  me  and  others,  good  argu¬ 
ments  againft  putting  lefs  filver  into  our  coin  of  the  fame  denominations,  let  that 
diminution  be  made  what  way  it  will. 

Wh  at  Mr.  Lowndes  fays  about  gold  coins,  p.  88,  &c.  appears  to  me  high¬ 
ly  rational,  and  I  perfectly  agree  with  him;  excepting  only,  that  I  do  not  think 
gold  is  in  regard  of  filver  rifen  one  third  in  England ;  which  I  think  may  be 
thus  made  out.  A  guinea  weighing  five  penny- weight  and  nine  grains,  or  one 
hundred  and  twenty  nine  grains ;  and  a  pound  fterling  weighing  one  thoufand 
eight  hundred  and  fixty  grains;  a  guinea  at  twenty  {hillings,  is  as  one  hundred 
and  twenty  nine,  to  one  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  fixty;  that  is,  as  one  to 
fourteen  and  an  half. 

A  g  u  1  n  e  a  at  two  and  twenty  (hillings,  is  as  one  hundred  and  twenty  nine, 
to  two  thoufand  forty  two,  i.  e.  as  one  to  fixteen. 

A  guinea  at  thirty  (hillings,  is  as  one  hundred  twenty  nine,  to  two  thou¬ 
fand  feven  hundred  eighty  four,  i.  e.  as  one  to  twenty  one  and  an  half,  near. 

H  e  therefore,  that  receives  twenty  (hillings  mill’d  money  for  a  guinea,  re¬ 
ceives  one  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  fixty  grains  ftandard  filver,  for  one 
hundred  twenty  nine  grains  of  ftandard  gold,  i.  e.  fourteen  and  an  half  for  one. 

He,  who  receives  two  and  twenty  (hillings  mill’d  money  for  a  guinea,  has 
two  thoufand  forty  two  grains  ftandard  filver,  for  one  hundred  twenty  nine 
grains  ftandard  gold,  i.  e.  fixteen'  for  one. 

H  e,  who  receives  thirty  (hillings  mill’d  money  for  a  guinea,  has  two  thou¬ 
fand  feven  hundred  eighty  four  grains  ftandard  filver,  for  one  hundred  twenty 
nine  grains  of  gold,  i.  e.  twenty  one  and  an  half  for  one. 

But  the  current  cafli  being  (upon  trials  made  about  midfummer  laft)  com¬ 
puted  by  Mr.  Lowndes,  p.  108.  to  want  half  its  ftandard  weight,  and  not  be¬ 
ing  mended  fince,  it  is  evident,  he,  who  receives  thirty  (hillings  ol  our  prefent 
clipp’d  money,  for  a  guinea,  has  but  one  thouland  three  hundred  ninety  two 
grains  of  ftandard  filver,  for  one  hundred  twenty  nine  grains  of  gold,  i.  e.  has 
but  ten  and  three  quarters  of  filver  for  one  of  gold. 

I  h  av  e  left  out  the  utmoft  precifions  of  fratftions  in  the(e  computations,  as 
not  neceffary  in  the  prefent  cafe,  thefe  whole  numbers  (hewing  well  enough  the 
difference  of  the  value  of  guineas  at  thofe  feveral  rates. 

If  it  be  true,  what  I  hereaffert,  viz.  that  he  who  receives  thirty  (hillings  in 
our  current,  clipp’d  money,  for  a  guinea,  receives  not  eleven  grains  of  filver 
for  one  of  gold;  whereas  the  value  of  gold  to  filver  in  all  our  neighbouring 
countries  is  about  fifteen  to  one,  which  is  about  a  third  part  more;  it  will  proba¬ 
bly  be  demanded,  how  comes  it  to  pafs  that  foreigners,  or  others,  import  gold, 
when  they  do  not  receive  as  much  filver  for  it  here,  as  they  may  have  in  all  o- 
ther  countries?  The  reafon  whereof  is  vifibly  this,  that  they  exchange  it  not 
here  for  filver,  but  for  our  commodities :  and  our  bargains  for  commodities  as 
well  as  all  other  contracts  being  made  in  pounds,  (hillings,  and  pence,  our 
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clipp’d  money  retains  amongft  the  people  (who  know  not  how  to  count  but  by 
current  money)  a  part  of  its  legal  value,  whilft  it  pafles  for  the  fatisfadion  of 
legal  contracts,  as  if  it  were  lawful  money.  As  long  as  the  king  receives  it  for 
his  taxes,  and  the  landlord  for  his  rent,  ’tis  no  wonder  the  farmer  and  tenant 
fhould  receive  it  for  his  commodities.  And  this,  perhaps,  would  do  well  e- 
nough,  if  our  money  and  trade  were  to  circulate  only  amongft  ouifelves,  and 
we  had  no  commerce  with  the  reft  of  the  world,  and  needed  it  not.  But  here 
lies  the  lofs,  when  foreigners  (hall  bring  over  gold  hither,  and  with  that  pay  for 
our  commodities  at  the  rate  of  thirty  (hillings  the  guinea,  when  the  fame  quan¬ 
tity  of  gold,  that  is  in  a  guinea,  is  not  beyond  fea  worth  more  filver  than  is  in 
twenty,  or  one  and  twenty  and  fix  pence  of  our  mill’d  and  lawful  money :  by 
which  way  of  paying  for  our  commodities,  England  lofes  near  one  third  of  the 
value  of  all  the  commodities  it  thus  fells.  And  ’tis  all  one  as  if  foreigners  paid 
for  them  in  money  coin’d  and  clipp’d  beyond  fea,  wherein  was  one  third  lefs  fil¬ 
ver  than  there  ought  to  be.  And  thus  we  lofe  near  one  third  in  all  our  exporta¬ 
tion,  whilft  foreign  gold  imported  is  received  in  payment  for  thirty  (hillings  a 
guinea.  To  make  this  appear,  we  need  but  trace  this  way  of  commerce  a  little, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  lofs  we  fuffer  by  it. 

L  e  t  us  fuppofe,  for  example,  a  bale  of  Holland  linnen,  worth  there  one 
hundred  and  eighty  ounces  of  our  ftandard  filver;  and  a  bale  of  ferge  here, 
worth  alfo  the  (ame  weight  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  ounces  of  the  (ame 
ftandard  filver :  ’tis  evident  thefe  two  bales  are  exadtly  of  the  fame  value.  Mr. 
Lowndes  tells  us,  p.  88.  “  That  at  this  time  the  gold,  that  is  in  a  guinea  ( if 
“  it  were  carried  to  Spain,  Italy,  Barbary,  and  fome  other  places,)  would  not 
tc  purchafe  fo  much  filver  there,  as  is  equal  to  the  ftandard  of  twenty  of  our 
“  (hillings,”  i.  e.  would  be  in  value  there  to  ftlver,  fcarce  as  one  to  fourteen 
and  an  half :  and  I  think  I  may  fay,  that  gold  in  Holland  is,  or  lately  was,  as 
one  to  fifteen,  or  not  much  above.  Taking  then,  ftandard  gold  in  Holland  to 
be  in  proportion  to  ftandard  filver,  as  one  to  about  fifteen,  or  a  little  morej 
twelve  ounces  of  our  ftandard  gold,  or  as  much  gold  as  is  in  forty  four  guineas 
and  an  half,  muft  be  given  for  that  bale  of  Holland  linnen,  if  any  one  will  pay 
for  it  there  in  gold:  but  if  he  buys  that  bale  of  ferge  here  for  one  hundred  and 
eighty  ounces  of  filver,  which  is  forty  eight  pounds  fterling,  if  he  pays  for  it  in 
pold  at  thirty  (hillings  the  guinea,  two  and  thirty  guineas  will  pay  for  it.  So  that 
in  all  the  goods,  that  we  fell  beyond  feas  for  gold  imported,  and  coin’d  into 
guineas,  uftlefs  the  owners  raife  them  one  third  above  what  they  would  fell  therft 
for  in  mill’d  money,  we  lofe  twelve  in  forty  four  and  an  half,  which  is  very 
near  one  third. 

Th  i  s  lofs  is  wholly  owing  to  the  permitting  clipp’d  money  in  payment.  And 
this  lofs  we  muft  unavoidably  fuffer,  whilft  clipp’d  money  is  current  amongft  us. 
And  this  robbing  of  England  of  near  one  third  of  the  value  of  the  commodities 
we  fend  out,  will  continue,  whilft  people  had  rather  receive  guineas  at  thirty 
(hillings,  than  filver  coin  ( no  other  being  to  be  had  )  that  is  not  worth  half 
what  they  take  it  for.  And  yet  this  clipp’d  money,  as  bad  as  it  is,  and  however 
unwilling  people  are  to  be  charged  with  it,  will  always  have  credit  enough  to 
pafs,  whilft  the  goldfmiths  and  bankers  receive  it ;  and  they  will  always  receive 
it,  whilft  they  can  pafs  it  over  again  to  the  king  with  advantage,  and  can  have 
hopes  to  prevail,  that  at  laft  when  it  can  be  born  no  longer,  but  muft  be  called 
in,  no  part  of  the  lofs  of  light  money,  which  (hall  be  found  in  their  hands  (hall 
fall  upon  them,  tho’  they  have  for  many  years  dealt  in  it,  and  by  reafon  of  its 
being  clipp’d,  have  had  all  the  running  cafti  of  the  kingdom  in  their  hands, 
and  made  profit  of  it.  I  fay,  clipp’d  money,  however  bad  it  be,  will  always 
pafs  whilft  the  king’s  receivers,  the  bankers  of  any  kind,  and  at  laft  the  exche¬ 
quer  takes  it.  For  who  will  not  receive  clipp’d  money,  rather  than  have  none 
for  his  neceflary  occafions,  whilft  he  fees  the  great  receipt  of  the  exchequer  ad¬ 
mits  it,  and  the  bank  and  goldfmiths  will  take  it  of  him,  and  give  him  credit 
for  it,  fo  that  he  needs  keep  no  more  of  it  by  him  than  he  pleafes?  In  this  date, 
whilft  the  exchequer  receives  clipp’d  money,  I  do  not  fee  how  it  can  be  (lopp’d 
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from  patting.  A  clipp’d  half-crown,  that  goes  at  the  exchequer  will  not  be  re- 
fufed  by  any  one,  who  has  hopes  by  his  own,  or  other’s  hands  to  convey  it 
thither,  and  who,  unlefs  he  take  it,  cannot  trade,  or  ttiall  not  be  paid.  Whiltt 
therefore,  the  exchequer  is  open  to  clipp’d  money,  it  will  pafs,  and  whiltt 
clipp’d  money  pattes,  clippers  will  certainly  be  at  work ;  and  what  a  gap  this 
leaves  to  foreigners,  if  they  will  make  ufe  of  it  to  pour  in  clipp’d  money  up¬ 
on  us  (as  its  neighbours  did  into  Portugal)  as  long  as  we  have  either  goods,  or 
weighty  money,  left  to  be  carried  away  at  fifty  per  cent,  or  greater  profit,  it’s 
eafy  to  fee. 

1  will  fuppofe  the  king  receives  clipp’d  money  in  the  exchequer,  and  at  half 
or  three  quarters  lofs,  coins  it  into  mill’d  money.  For  if  he  receives  all,  how 
much  foever  clipp’d,  I  fuppofe  the  clipper’s  fheers  are  not  fo  fqueamitti  as  not  to 
pare  away  above  half.  ’Twill  be  a  wonderful  confcientioufnefs  in  them,  no 
where  that  I  know  to  be  parallel’d,  if  they  will  content  themfelves  with  lefs  pro¬ 
fit  than  they  can  make,  and  will  leave  feven  penny  worth  of  filver  in  an  half- 
crown,  if  fix  penny  worth  and  the  ftamp  be  enough  to  make  it  pafs  for  half  a 
crown.  When  his  majefty  hath  coin’d  this  into  mill’d  money  of  ttandard 
weight,  and  paid  it  out  again  to  the  bankers,  goldfmiths  or  others,  what  fhall 
then  become  of  it?  Either  they  will  lay  it  up  to  get  rid  of  their  clipp’d  money, 
for  no  body  will  part  with  heavy  money,  whiltt:  he  has  any  light;  nor  will  any 
heavy  money  come  abroad,  whiltt  there  is  light  left;  for  whoever  has  clipp’d 
money  by  him,  will  fell  good  bargains,  or  borrow  at  any  rate  of  thofe,  who 
are  willing  to  part  with  any  weighty,  to  keep  that  by  him,  rather  than  the  clip¬ 
ped  money  he  has  in  his  hands.  So  that,  as  far  as  this  reaches,  no  mill’d  mo¬ 
ney,  how  much  foever  be  coin’d,  will  appear  abroad,  or  if  it  does,  will  it  long 
’fcape  the  coiners  and  clippers  hands,  who  will  be  at  work  prefently  upon  it,  to 
furnifh  the  exchequer  with  more  clipp’d  money  at  fifty,  fixty,  feventy,  or  I 
know  not  what  advantage?  Tho’  this  be  enough  to  cut  off  the  hopes  of  mill’d 
money  appearing  in  payments,  whiltt  any  clipp’d  is  current;  yet  to  this  we  may 
add,  that  gold,  imported  at  an  over-value,  will  fweep  it  away,  as  faft  as  it  is 
coin’d,  whiltt  clipp’d  money  keeps  up  the  rate  of  guineas  above  their  former 
value.  This  will  be  the  circulation  of  our  money,  whiltt  clipp’d  is  permitted 
any  way  to  be  current.  And  if  ftore  enough  of  clipp’d  money  at  home,  or  from 
abroad,  can  be  but  provided  (as  ’tis  more  than  probable  it  may  now,  the  trade 
is  fo  univerfal,  and  has  been  fo  long  pradlifed  with  great  advantage,  and  no 
great  danger,  as  appears  by  the  few  have  fuffer’d,  in  regard  of  the  great  num¬ 
bers  ’tis  evident  are  engaged  in  the  trade,  and  the  vent  of  it  here  in  England  is 
fo  known  and  fure)  I  do  not  fee  how  in  a  little  while  we  ttiall  have  any  money, 
or  goods  at  all  left  in  England,  if  clipping  be  not  immediately  flopp’d.  And 
how  clipping  can  be  flopp’d,  but  by  an  immediate,  pofitive  prohibition, where¬ 
by  all  clipp’d  money  fhall  be  forbid  to  pafs,  in  any  payment  whatfoever,  or  to 
pafs  for  more  than  its  weight,  I  would  be  glad  to  learn.  Clipping  is  the  great 
leak,  which  for  fome  time  paft  has  contributed  more  to  fink  us,  than  all  the 
force  of  our  enemies  could  do.  ’Tis  like  a  breach  in  the  fea-bank,  which  wid¬ 
ens  every  moment  till  it  be  flopp’d.  And  my  timorous  temper  mutt  be  par¬ 
don’d,  if  I  am  frighted  with  the  thoughts  of  clipp’d  money  being  current,  one 
moment  longer,  at  any  other  value  but  of  warranted,  ttandard  bullion.  And 
therefore,  there  can  be  nothing  more  true  and  reafonable,  nor  that  deferves  bet¬ 
ter  to  be  confider’d,  than  what  Mr.  Lowndes  fays  in  his  corollary,  p.  90. 

Wh  oe  ver  defires  to  know  the  different  ways  of  coining  money,  by  the 
hammer  and  by  the  mill,  may  inform  himfelf  in  the  exadl  account  Mr.  Lowndes 
has  given  of  both,  under  his  fecond  general  head :  where  he  may  alfo  fee 
the  probableft  guefs  that  has  been  made  of  the  quantity  of  our  clipp’d  money, 
and  the  filver  deficient  in  it;  and  an  account  of  what  filver  money  was  coin’d  in 
the  reigns  of  (^Elizabeth,  K.  James  Ift.  and  Charles  III.  more  exadl  than  is  to 
be  had  any  where elfe.  There  is  only  one  thing  which  I  ttiall  mention,  fince  Mr. 
Lowndes  does  it  here  again  under  this  head,  p.  100.  and  that  is,  melting  down 
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our  coin;  concerning  which  I  (hall  venture  humbly  to  propofe  thefe  following 
queftions. 

1.  Whether  bullion  be  any  thing  but  filver,  whole  workmanlhip  has  no 
value  ? 

2.  Whether  that  workmanlhip,  which  can  be  had  for  nothing,  has,  or 
can  have  any  value  ? 

3.  Whether,  whilll  the  money  in  our  mint  is  coin’d  for  the  owners, with¬ 
out  any  coll  to  them,  our  coin  can  ever  have  any  value  above  llandard  bullion? 

4.  Whether,  whilll  our  coin  is  not  of  value  above  llandard  bullion,  gold- 
fmiths  and  others,  who  have  need  of  llandard  lilver,  will  not  take  what  is  by 
the  free  labour  of  the  mint  ready  elfay’d  and  adjufted  to  their  ufe,  and  melt  that 
down,  than  be  at  the  trouble  of  melting,  mixing  and  elfaying  of  filver  for  the 
ules  they  have? 

5.  Whether  the  only  cure  for  this  wanton,  tho’  criminal  melting  down 
our  coin,  be  not,  that  the  owners  Ihould  pay  one  moiety  of  the  fixteen-pence 
half-penny  which  is  paid  per  pound  troy  for  coinage  of  lilver,  which  the  king 
now  pays  all  ? 

6.  Whether  by  this  means  llandard  filver  in  coin  will  not  be  more  worth 
than  llandard  filver  in  bullion,  and  lo  be  preferved  from  this  wanton  melting 
down,  as  foon  as  an  over-balance  of  our  trade  lhall  bring  us  filver  to  Hay  here? 
For  till  then,  it  is  in  vain  to  think  of  preferring  our  coin  from  melting  down, 
and  therefore  to  no  purpofe  till  then  to  change  that  law. 

7.  Whether  any  laws,  or  any  penalties,  can  keep  our  coin  from  being  car¬ 
ried  out,  when  debts  contracted  beyond  fea  call  for  it? 

8.  Whether  it  be  any  odds  to  England,  whether  it  be  carried  out,  melt¬ 
ed  down  into  bullion,  or  in  Ipecie  ? 

9.  Whether,  whilll  the  exigencies  of  our  occafionsand  trade  call  for  it  a- 
broad,  it  will  not  always  be  melted  down  for  the  conveniency  of  exportation,  fo 
long  as  the  laws  prohibit  its  exportation  in  fpecie? 

10.  Whether  llandard  filver  in  coin  and  in  bullion,,  will  not  immediately 
be  of  the  fame  vaiue,  as  foon  as  the  prohibition  of  carrying  our  money  in  Ipecie 
is  taken  off? 

1 1.  Whether  an  ounce  of  lilver  the  more  would  be  carried  out  in  a  year, 
if  that  prohibition  were  taken  off? 

12.  Whether  filver  in  our  coin,  will  not  always,  during  the  prohibition 
of  its  exportation,  be  a  little  lels  worth  than  filver  in  bullion,  whilll  the  con- 
fumption  of  foreign  commodities  beyond  what  ours  pay  for,  makes  the  expor¬ 
tation  of  filver  neceffary  ?  And  fo,  during  fuch  a  Hate,  raife  your  money  as 
much,  and  as  you  will,  “  filver  in  the  coin  will  never  fetch  as  much  as  the  fil- 
“  ver  in  bullion,”  as  Mr.  Lowndes  expreffes  it,  p.  1 10. 

As  to  the  inconveniencies and  damages  we  fuftain,  by  clipp’d  money  pafling 
by  tale,  as  if  it  were  lawful ;  nothing  can  be  more  true,  more  judicious,  nor 
more  weighty,  than  what  Mr.  Lowndes  fays,  under  his  third  general  head ; 
wherein  I  perfectly  agree  with  him,  excepting  only,  where  he  builds  any  thing 
upon  the  propofed  railing  our  coin  one  fifth.  And  to  what  he  lays,  p.  1 14.  con¬ 
cerning  our  being  “  deprived  of  the  ufe  of  our  heavy  money,  by  men’s  hoarding 
“  it,  in  profpeCt  that  the  filver,  contain’d  in  thofe  weighty  pieces,  will  turn 
“  more  to  their  profit,  than  lending  it  at  interell,  purchafing,  or  trading  there- 
tc  with ;  ”  I  crave  leave  to  add,  That  thole  hoarders  of  money,  a  great  many 
of  them,  drive  no  lefs,  but  rather  a  greater  trade,  by  hoarding  the  weighty 
money,  than  if  they  let  it  go  abroad.  For,  by  that  means  all  the  current  cafh 
being  light,  clipp’d,  and  hazardous  money,  ’tis  all  tumbled  into  their  hands, 
which  gives  credit  to  their  bills,  and  furn idles  them  to  trade  for  as  much  as  they 
pleafe,  whilll  every  body  elfe  fcarce  trades  at  all,  (but  juft  as  necefiity  forces) 
and  is  ready  to  ftand  ftill. 

Where  he  fays,  p.  1 14.  “  ’Tis  not  likely  the  weighty  monies  will  loon 
“  appear  abroad,  without  railing  their  value,  and  recoining  the  clipp’d  monies:” 
I  Ihould  agree  with  him,  if  it  ran  thus:  without  recoining  the  clipp’d,  and  in  the 
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mean  time  making  it  go  for  its  weight.  For  that  will,  I  humbly  conceive,  bring 
out  the  heavy  money,  without  raifing  its  value,  as  effectually  and  fooner  ;  for  it 
will  do  it  immediately :  his  will  take  up  fome  time.  And  I  fear,  if  clipp’d  mo¬ 
ney  be  not  flopp’d,  all  at  once  and  prefently,  from  paffing  any  way  in  tale,  the 
damage  it  will  bring  will  be  irreparable. 

“  Mr.  Lowndes’s  fourth  general  head  is,  to  propofe  the  means,  that  muff 
“  be  obferved,  and  the  proper  methods  to  be  ufed  in,  and  for  the  re-efla- 
“  blifhment  of  the  filver  coins.” 

The  firft  is,  “  That  the  work  fhould  be  finifhed  in  as  little  time  as  may  be; 
<{  net  only  to  obviate  a  farther  damage  by  clipping  in  the  interim,  but  alfo  that 
“  the  needful  advantages  of  the  new  money  may  be  the  fooner  obtain’d  for  the 
“  fervice  of  the  nation.” 

Th  ese,  I  agree  with  him,  are  very  good  and  neceflary  ends;  but  they  are 
both  to  be  attain’d,  I  conceive,  much  fooner  by  making  clipp’d  money  go  for 
its  weight,  than  by  the  method  Mr.  Lowndes  propofes.  For  this  immediately 
puts  an  end  to  clipping,  and  “  obviates  all  farther  damage  thereby.”  Next, 
it  immediately  brings  out  all  the  hoarded,  weighty  money,  and  fo  that  advan¬ 
tage  will  be  fooner  obtain’d  for  the  fervice  of  the  nation,  than  it  can  any  other 
way  befides.  Next,  it  preferves  the  ufe  of  clipp’d  money  “  for  the  fervice  of 

the  nation,  in  the  interim,”  ’till  it  can  be  recoin’d  all  at  the  Tower. 

His  fecond  proportion  is,  “  That  the  lofs,  or  the  greatefl  part  of  it,  ought 
to  be  born  by  the  publick,  and  not  by  particulars,  who  being  very  numerous 
will  be  prejudiced  againft  a  reformation  for  the  publick  benefit,  if  it  be  to  be 
effected  at  the  coft  of  particular  men.” 

A  tax  given  to  make  good  the  defeCt  of  filver  in  clipp’d  money,  will  be 
paid  by  particulars ;  and  fo  the  lofs  will  be  born  by  particular  men  :  and  whe¬ 
ther  thefe  particulars  be  not  more  numerous,  or  at  lead  a  great  number  of  inno¬ 
cent  men  of  them  more  fenfibly  burden’d  that  way,  than  if  it  takes  its  chance 
in  the  hands  of  thofe  men,  who  have  profited  by  the  having  it  in  their  hand, 
will  be  worth  confidering.  And  I  wifh  it  were  well  weigh’d,  which  of  the 
two  ways,  the  greater  number  of  men  would  be  mofl  dangeroufly  prejudiced 
againft  this  reformation.  But  as  Mr.  Lowndes  orders  the  matter,  every  body 
will,  I  fear,  be  prejudic’d  againft  this  reformation,  when  (as  he  divides  it, 
p.  133,  134.)  the  owner  will  bear  near  one  half  of  the  lofs,  in  the  price  of  his 
clipp’d  money,  and  every  body  elfe  his  part  of  the  remainder,  in  a  tax  levied 
on  them  for  it.  I  wifh  a  remedy  could  be  found  without  any  body’s  lofs.  Moft 
of  thofe  ways  I  have  heard  propofed,  to  make  reparation  to  every  particular 
man,  for  the  clipp’d  money  (hall  be  found  in  his  hands,  do  fo  delay  the  reme¬ 
dy,  if  not  entail  clipping  upon  us,  that  I  fear,  fuch  a  care  of  particulars  en¬ 
dangers  the  whole.  And  if  that  fuffer,  it  will  go  but  ill  with  particulars.  I  am 
not  for  hindring  thofe  who  have  clipp’d  money,  from  any  recompence  which 
can  be  provided  and  made  them.  The  queftion  here,  is  not  whether  the  ho- 
neft  countryman  (hall  bear  the  lofs  of  his  clipp’d  money,  without  any  more  ado, 
or  pay  a  tax  to  recompenfe  himfelf.  That,  which  I  humbly  conceive,  the  na¬ 
tion  is  moft  concerned  in,  is,  that  clipping  fhould  be  finally  flopp’d,  and  that 
the  money,  which  remains,  fhould  go  according  to  its  true  value,  for  the  car¬ 
rying  on  of  commerce,  and  the  prefent  fupply  of  people’s  exigencies,  till  that 
part  of  it,  which  is  defaced,  can  by  the  mint  be  brought  to  its  legal  and  due 
form.  And  therefore  I  think  it  will  be  the  rational  defire  of  all  particulars, 
that  the  fhorteft  and  fureft  way,  not  interfering  with  law,  or  equity,  fhould 
be  taken  to  put  an  effectual  end  to  an  evil,  which  every  moment  it  continues, 
works  powerfully  toward  a  general  ruin. 

His  fourth  propofition  is,  “  That  no  room  muft  be  left  for  jealoufy,”  I  ac¬ 
knowledge  to  be  a  good  one,  if  there  can  be  a  way  found  to  attain  it. 

I  cannot  but  wonder  to  find  thefe  words,  p.  124.  “  That  no  perfon  what- 
**  foever  fhall  hereafter  be  oblig’d  to  accept,  in  legal  payments,  any  money 
whatfoever,  that  is  already  clipp’d,  or  may  hereafter  be  clipp’d,  ordiminifh’d; 
and  that  no  perfon  fhall  tender,  or  receive,  any  fuch  money  in  payment, 
under  fome  fmall  penalty  to  be  made  eafily  recoverable,  &c.”  As 
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As  if  any  man  now  were  obliged  to  receive  clipp’d  money  in  legal  payment, 
and  there  were  not  already  a  law,  with  fevere  penalties,  againft  thofe  who  ten¬ 
dered  clipp’d  money  in  payment  ? 

’Ti  s  a  doubt  to  me,  whether  the  warden,  mafter- worker,  &c.  of  the  mint 
at  the  Tower,  could  find  fit  and  Skilful  perfons  enough  to  fet  nine  other  mints 
at  work,  in  other  parts  of  England,  in  a  quarter  of  a  year,  as  Mr.  Lowndes 
propofes,  p.  127.  Belides,  Mr.  Lowndes  tells  us,  p.  96.  that  the  tc  engines, 
<c  which  put  the  letters  upon  the  edges  of  the  larger  filver  pieces,  and  mark  the 
“  edges  of  the  reft  with  a  graining,  are  wrought  Secretly.”  And  indeed,  this 
is  fo  great  a  guard  againft  counterfeiting,  as  well  as  clipping  our  money,  that  it 
deferves  well  to  be  kept  a  Secret,  as  it  has  been  hitherto.  But  how  that  can  be, 
if  money  be  to  be  coin’d  in  nine  other  mints,  fet  up  in  Several  parts,  is  hard  to 
conceive.  And  laftly,  perhaps,  Some  may  apprehend  it  may  be  of  ill  confe- 
quence  to  havefo  many  men  inftruCted  and  employ’d  in  the  art  of  coining,  on¬ 
ly  for  a  fhort  job,  and  then  turn’d  loofe  again  to  Shift  for  themfelves,  by  their 
own  fkill  and  induftry,  as  they  can.- 

The  provifion  made  in  his  fourth  rule,  p.  136.  to  prevent  the  gain  “  of  fub- 
“  tie  dealers  by  culling  out  the  heavieft  of  the  clipp’d  pieces,”  though  it  be  the 
produCt  of  great  Sagacity  and  forefight,  exactly  calculated,  and  as  well  contrived, 
as  in  that  cafe  it  can  be ;  yet  I  fear  is  too  fubde  for  the  apprehenfion  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  countrymen,  who  many  of  them,  with  their  little  quicknefs  in  Such 
matters,  have  alfo  but  Small  fums  of  money  by  them,  and  So  neither  having 
arithmetick,  nor  choice  of  clipp’d  money,  to  adjuft  it  to  the  weight  there  re¬ 
quired,  will  be  hardly  made  to  underhand  it.  But  I  think  the  clippers  have, 
or  will  take  care  that  there  will  not  be  any  great  need  of  it. 

T  o  conclude ;  I  confefs  myfelf  not  to  fee  the  leaft  reafon,  why  our  prefent 
mill’d  money  fhou’d  be  at  all  alter’d  in  finenefs,  weight,  or  value.  I  look  up¬ 
on  it  to  be  the  beft  and  fafeft  from  counterfeiting,  adulterating,  or  any  ways  be¬ 
ing  fraudulently  diminished,  of  any  that  ever  was  coin’d.  It  is  adjufted  to  our 
legal  payments,  reckonings  and  accounts,  to  which  our  money  muft  be  redu¬ 
ced  :  the  railing  its  denomination  will  neither  add  to  its  worth,  nor  make  the 
ftock  we  have,  more  proportionate  to  our  occafions,  nor  bring  one  grain  of  Sil¬ 
ver  the  more  into  England,  or  one  farthing  advantage  to  the  publick :  it  will  on¬ 
ly  Serve  to  defraud  the  king,  and  a  great  number  of  his  Subjects,  and  perplex  all, 
and  put  the  kingdom  to  a  needlefs  charge  of  recoining  all,  both  mill’d  as  well 
as  clipp’d  money. 

If  I  might  take  upon  me  to  offer  any  thing  new,  I  would  humbly  propofe, 
that  Since  market  and  retail  trade  requires  lefs  divifions  than  Sixpences,  a  Suffici¬ 
ent  quantity  of  four-penny,  four-penny  half-penny,  and  five-penny  pieces  Should 
be  coined.  Thefe  in  change  will  anSwer  all  the  fractions  between  Sixpence  and 
a  farthing,  and  thereby  Supply  the  want  of  Small  monies,  whereof.  I  believe  no 
body  ever  Saw  enough  common  to  anfwer  the  neceffity  of  Small  payments ;  whe¬ 
ther,  either  becauSe  there  was  never  a  Sufficient  quantity  of  Such  pieces  coin’d, 
or  whether  becauSe  of  their  fmalnefs  they  are  apter  to  be  loft  out  of  any  hands, 
or  becaufe  they  oftner  falling  into  children’s  hands,  they  lofe  them,  or  lay  them 
up  ;  So  it  is,  there  is  always  a  vifible  want  of  them ;  to  Supply  which,  without 
the  inconveniencies  attending  very  Small  coin,  the  propoled  pieces,  I  humbly 
conceive,  will  Serve. 

If  it  be  thought  fit  for  this  end  to  have  four  pence,  four  pence  half-penny, 
and  five  penny  pieces,  coined,  it  will,  I  SuppoSe,  be  convenient  that  they  Shou’d 
be  distinguished  from  Sixpences,  and  from  one  another,  by  a  deep  and  very 
large  plain  difference  in  the  Stamp  on  both  Sides,  to  prevent  mistakes,  and  lols 
of  time  in  telling  of  money.  The  four  pence  half-penny  has  already  the  harp  for 
a  known  distinction,  which  may  be  fit  to  be  continued :  the  five  pence  may 
have  the  feathers,  and  the  four  pence,  this  mark  IV.  of  four  on  the  reverfe,  and 
on  the  other  fide  they  may  each  have  the  king’s  head  with  a  crown  on  it,  to 
Shew  on  that  fide  too,  that  the  piece  So  coined,  is  one  of  thofe  under  a  Sixpence; 
and  with  that  they  may  each,  on  that  fide  alSo,  have  Some  marks  of  diftinCtion 
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one  from  ariother,  as  the  five  pence  this  mark  of‘V.  the  four  pence  half-penny  a 
little  harp,  and  the  four  pence  nothing. 

These,  or  any  other  better  diftinttions,  which  his  majefty  lhall  order,  will 
in  tale  readily  difcover  them,  if  by  chance  any  of  them  fall  into  larger  pay¬ 
ments,  for  which  they  are  not  defigned. 

And  thus  I  have,  with  as  much  brevity  and  clearnefs  as  I  could,  complied 
with  what  Mr.  Lowndes  profeffes  to  be  the  end  of  printing  his  report  in  thele 
words,  viz.  “  That  any  perfons,  who  have  confider’d  an  affair  of  this  nature, 
tc  may  (if  they  pleafe)  communicate  their  thoughts  for  rendring  the  defign  here 
“  aimed  at  more  perfect,  or  more  agreeable  to  the  publick  fervice.”  It  muft 
be  confeffed,  that  my  confiderations  have  led  me  to  thoughts,  in  fome  parts  of 
this  affair,  quite  oppofite  to  Mr.  Lowndes’s:  But  how  far  this  has  been  from 
any  defire  to  oppofe  him,  or  to  have  a  difpute  with  a  man,  no  otherwife  known 
to  me  but  by  his  civilities,  and  whom  I  have  a  very  great  efteem  for,  will  appear 
by  what  I  printed  about  railing  the  value  of  money,  about  three  years  fince. 
All  that  I  have  faid  here,  in  anfwer  to  him,  being  nothing  but  the  applying  the 
principles  I  then  went  on,  particularly  now,  to  Mr.  Lowndes’s  arguments,  as  they 
came  in  my  way;  that  fo  thereby  others  may  judge  what  will,  or  will  not,  be 
the  confequences  of  fuch  a  change  of  our  coin,  as  he  propofes;  the  only  way,  I 
think  of  rendring  his  defign  more  agreeable  to  the  publick  fervices. 
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The  PREFACE. 


Reader, 

THOU  haft  here  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  difcourfe,  concerning  go¬ 
vernment  ;  what  fate  has  otherwife  diipoled  of  the  papers,  that  fhould 
have  filled  up  the  middle,  and  were  more  than  all  the  reft,  ’tis  not  worth 
while  to  tell  thee.  Thefe  which  remain,  I  hope,  are  fufficient  to  eftablifh  the 
throne  of  our  great  reftorer,  our  prelent  king  William  j  to  make  good  his  title, 
in  the  confent  of  the  people ;  which  being  the  only  one  of  all  lawful  govern¬ 
ments,  he  has  more  fully  and  clearly,  than  any  prince  in  Chriftendom  ;  and 
to  juftify,  to  the  world,  the  people  of  England,  whofe  love  of  their  juft  and 
natural  rights,  with  their  refolution  to  prelerve  them,  faved  the  nation,  when 
it  was  on  the  very  brink  of  flavery  and  ruin.  If  thefe  papers  have  that  evi¬ 
dence,  I  flatter  myfelf,  is  to  be  found  in  them,  there  will  be  no  great  mifs  of 
thofe  which  are  loft,  and  my  reader  may  be  fatisfied  without  them.  For  I  ima¬ 
gine,  I  (hall  have  neither  the  time,  nor  inclination,  to  repeat  my  pains,  and  fill 
up  the  wanting  part  of  my  anfwer,  by  tracing  Sir  Robert  again,  through  all 
the  windings  and  obfcurities,  which  are  to  be  met  with,  in  the  feveral  branches 
of  his  wonderful  fyftem.  The  king,  and  body  of  the  nation,  have  fince  lo 
throughly  confuted  his  hypothefis,  that,  I  fuppofe,  no  body  hereafter  will  have 
either  the  confidence  to  appear,  againft  our  common  fafety,  and  be  again  an 
advocate  for  flavery ;  or  the  weaknefs,  to  be  deceived  with  contradictions,  dref- 
fed  up  in  a  popular  ftile,  and  well  turned  periods.  For  if  any  one  will  be  at 
the  pains  himfelf,  in  thofe  parts,  which  are  here  untouched,  to  ftrip  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert’s  difcourfes  of  the  flourilh  of  doubtful  expreflions,  and  endeavour  to  reduce 
his  words  to  direCt,  pofitive,  intelligible  propofitions,  and  then  compare  them 
one  with  another,  he  will  quickly  be  fatisfied  there  was  never  fo  much  glib  non- 
fenfe  put  together,  in  well-founding  Englilh.  If  he  think  it  not  worth  while 
to  examine  his  works,  all  through,  let  him  make-  an  experiment,  in  that  part, 
where  he  treats  of  ufurpation  ;  and  let  him  try,  whether  he  can,  with  all  his 
{kill,  make  Sir  Robert  intelligible,  and  confident  with  himfelf,  or  common 
fenfe.  1  fhould  not  fpeak  fo  plainly  of  a  gentleman,  long  fince  paft  anfwering, 
had  not  the  pulpit,  of  late  years,  publickly  owned  his  doCtrine,  and  made  it  the 
current  divinity  of  the  times.  ’Tis  neceflary  thofe  men,  who,  taking  on  them 
to  be  teachers,  have  fo  dangeroufly  milled  others,  fhould  be  openly  fhewed,  of 
what  authority  this  their  patriarch  is,  whom  they  have  fo  blindly  followed,  that 
fo  they  may  either  retraCt,  what,  upon  fo  ill  grounds,  they  have  vented,  and 
cannot  be  maintain’d ;  or  elfe  juftify  thofe  principles,  which  they  have  preach’d 
up  for  gofpel,  tho’  they  had  no  better  an  author,  than  an  Englifh  courtier.  For  I 
fhou’d  not  have  writ  againft  Sir  Robert,  or  taken  the  pains  to  fliew  his  miftakes, 
inconfiftencies,  and  want  of  (what  he  fo  much  boafts  of,  and  pretends  wholly 
to  build  on)  fcripture-proofs,  were  there  not  men  amongft  us,  who,  by  crying 
up  his  books,  and  efpoufing  his  doCtrine,  fave  me  from  the  reproach  of  writing 
againft  a  dead  adversary.  They  have  been  fo  zealous  in  this  point,  that,  if  I 
have  done  him  any  wrong,  I  cannot  hope  they  fhould  fpare  me.  I  with,  where 
they  have  done  the  truth  and  the  publick  wrong,  to  redrefs  it :  and  allow  its 
juft  weight  to  this  reflection,  “  That  there  cannot  be  done  a  greater  mifchief  to 
“  prince  and  people,  than  the  propagating  wrong  notions  concerning  govern- 
“  ment,  that  fo,  at  laft,  all  times  might  not  have  reafon  to  complain  of  the 
“  drum  ecclefiaftick.”  If  any  one,  concerned  really  for  truth,  undertake  the 
confutation  of  my  hypothefis,  I  promife  him  either  to  recant  my  miftake,  upon 
fair  conviction  ;  or  to  anfwer  his  difficulties.  But  he  muft  remember  two  things, 
Firft,  That  cavilling  here  and  there,  at  fome  expreffion,  or  little  incident  of 
my  difcourfe,  is  not  an  anfwer  to  my  book. 

Secondly,  T h  at  I  fhall  not  take  railing  for  arguments,  nor  think  either  of 
thefe  worth  my  notice  :  though  I  fhall  always  look  on  myfelf,  as  bound  to  give 
fatisfaCtion  to  any  one,  who  fhall  appear  to  be  confcientioufly  fcrupulous  in  the 
point,  and  fhall  fhew  any  juft  grounds  for  his  fcruples. 

I  have  nothing  more,  but  to  advertife  the  reader,  that  A  ftands  for  our  au¬ 
thor,  O  for  his  obfervations  on  Hobbs,  Milton,  &c.  And  that  a  bare  quota¬ 
tion  of  pages,  always  means  pages  of  his  Patriarcha,  edit.  1680. 
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CHAP.  I. 

1.  AVERY  is  fo  vile  and  miferable  an  edateof  man,  and  fo  diredt- 
ly  oppofite  to  the  generous  temper  and  courage  of  our  nation,  that 

»  ’tis  hardly  to  be  conceived,  that  an  Englidrman,  much  lefs  a  gen- 
tleman,  fhould  plead  for  it.  And  truly,  I  fhould  have  taken  Sir 
Robert  Filmer’s  Patriarcha,  as  any  other  treatife,  which  would  perfuade  all 
men,  that  they  are  flaves,  and  ought  to  be  fo,  for  fuch  another  exercife  of  wit, 
as  was  his,  who  writ  the  encomium  of  Nero j  rather  than  for  a  ferious  did- 
courfe,  meant  in  earned: ;  had  not  the  gravity  of  the  title  and  epidle,  the  pic¬ 
ture  in  the  front  of  the  book,  and  the  applaufe  that  followed  it,  required  me 
to  believe,  that  the  author  and  publifher  were  both  in  earned.  I,  therefore, 
took  it  into  my  hands,  with  all  the  expectation,  and  read  it  through,  with  all 
the  attention,  due  to  a  treatife,  that  made  fuch  a  noife,  at  its  coming  abroad ; 
and  cannot  but  confefs  myfelf  mightily  furprized,  that,  in  a  book,  which  was 
to  provide  chains  for  all  mankind,  I  fhould  find  nothing  but  a  rope  of  fand  j 
ufeful  perhaps  to  fuch,  whofe  fkill  and  bufinefs  it  is  to  raife  a  dud,  and  would 
blind  the  people,  the  better  to  midead  them  ;  but  in  truth,  not  of  any  force,  to 
draw  thofe  into  bondage,  who  have  their  eyes  open,  and  fo  much  fenfe  about 
them,  as  to  confider,  that  chains  are  but  an  ill  wearing,  how  much  care  foever 
hath  been  taken  to  file  and  polifh  them. 

2.  If  any  one  think  I  take  too  much  liberty,  in  {peaking  fo  freely  of  a 
man,  who  is  the  great  champion  of  abfolute  power,  and  the  idol  of  thofe, 
who  worfhip  it;  I  befeech  him  to  make  this  fmall  allowance  for  once,  to  one, 
who,  even  after  the  reading  of  Sir  Robert’s  book,  cannot  but  think  himfelf,  as 
the  laws  allow  him,  a  freeman :  and  I  know  no  fault  it  is,  to  do  fo,  unlefs  any 
one,  better  fkill’d  in  the  fate  of  it,  than  I,  drould  have  it  reveal’d  to  him,  that 
this  treatife,  which  has  lain  dormant  fo  long,  was,  when  it  appeared  in  the 
world,  to  carry  by  drength  of  its  arguments,  all  liberty  out  of  it ;  and  that, 
from  thenceforth,  our  author’s  diort  model  was  to  be  the  pattern  in  the  mount, 
and  the  perfedt  dandard  of  politicks,  for  the  future.  His  fydem  lies  in  a  little 
compafs  j  ’tis  no  more  but  this, 

“  Th  at  all  government  is  abfolute  monarchy.” 

And  the  ground  he  builds  on,  is  this, 

“  Taat  no  man  is  born  free.” 

3.  In  this  lad  age,  a  generation  of  men  has  fprung  up  amongd  us,  that 
would  datter  princes  with  an  opinion,  that  they  have  a  divine  right  to  abfolute 
power,  let  the  laws,  by  which  they  are  condituted,  and  are  to  govern,  and  the 
conditions,  under  which  they  enter  upon  their  authority,  be  what  they  will, 
and  their  engagements,  to  obferve  them,  never  fo  well  ratified,  by  folemn 
oaths  and  promifes.  To  make  way  for  this  dodtrine,  they  have  denied  man¬ 
kind  a  right  to  natural  freedom ;  whereby  they  have  not  only,  as  much  as  in 
them  lies,  expofed  all  fubjedts  to  the  utmod  mifery  of  tyranny  and  oppredion, 
but  have  alfo  unfettled  the  titles,  and  fhaken  the  thrones  of  princes:  (for  they 
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too,  by  thefe  men’s  fyftem,  except  only  one,  are  all  born  Haves,  and  by  divine 
right  are  fubjedts  to  Adam’s  right  heir  j )  as  if  they  had  defign’d  to  make  war 
upon  all  government,  and  fubvert  the  very  foundations  of  human  fociety,  to 
ferve  their  prefen t  turn. 

4.  However,  we  muft  believe  them,  upon  their  own  bare  words,  when 
they  tell  us,  “  We  are  all  born  flaves,  and  muft  continue  fo there  is  no  reme¬ 
dy  for  it ;  life  and  thraldom  we  enter’d  into  together,  and  can  never  be  quit  of 
the  one,  till  we  part  with  the  other.  Scripture,  or  reafon,  I  am  fure,  do  not 
any  where  fay  fo,  not withftan ding  the  noife  of  divine  right,  as  if  divine  au¬ 
thority  hath  fubjedted  us  to  the  unlimited  will  of  another.  An  admirable  ftate 
of  mankind,  and  that  which  they  have  not  had  wit  enough  to  find  out  till  this 
latter  age !  for  however  Sir  Robert  Filmer  feems  to  condemn  the  novelty  of 
the  contrary  opinion,  Patr.  p.  3.  yet  I  believe  it  will  be  hard  for  him  to  "find 
any  other  age,  or  country,  of  the  world,  but  this,  which  has  aflerted  monar¬ 
chy  to  be  jure  divino.  And  he  confeftes,  Patr.  p.  4.  That  “  Heyward,  Black- 
“  wood,  Barclay,  and  others,  that  have  bravely  vindicated  the  right  of  kings, 

“  in  moil;  points,  never  thought  of  this ;  but,  with  one  confent,  admitted  the 
“  natural  liberty  and  equality  of  mankind.” 

5.  B  y  whom  this  dodtrine  came,  at  firft,  to  be  broach’d,  and  brought  in 
faftnon  amongft  us,  and  what  fad  effedts  it  gave  rife  to,  I  leave  to  hiftorians  to 
relate,  or  to  the  memory  of  thofe,  who  were  contemporaries  with  Sibthorp 
and  Manwaring  to  recolledt.  My  bufinefs  at  prefent  is,  only  to  confider,  what 
Sir  Robert  Filmer,  who  is  allowed  to  have  carried  this  argument  fartheft,  and 
is  fuppofed  to  have  brought  it  to  perfedtion,  has  laid  in  it ;  for  from  him  every 
one,  who  would  be  as  faflfionable  as  French  was  at  court,  has  learned,  and 
runs  away  with  this  fhort  fyftem  of  politicks,  viz.  “  Men  are  not  born  free, 
tc  and  therefore  could  never  have  the  liberty  to  chufe  either  governors,  or  forms 
“  of  government.”  Princes  have  their  power  abfolute,  and  by  divine  right ; 
for  Haves  could  never  have  a  right  to  compadt,  or  confent.  Adam  was  an  ab¬ 
folute  monarch,  and  fo  are  all  princes  ever  fince. 

CHAP.  II. 

Of  paternal  and  regal  power. 

6.  QIR  Robert  Filmer’s  great  pofition  is,  that  “  men  are  not  naturally  free.” 

l3  This  is  the  foundation,  on  which  his  abfolute  monarchy  Hands,  and  from 
which  it  eredts  itfelf  to  an  height,  that  its  power  is  above  every  power :  “  caput 
inter  nubila,”  fo  high  above  all  earthly  and  human  things,  that  thought  can 
fcarce  reach  it  3  that  promifes  and  oaths,  which  tie  the  infinite  Deity,  cannot 
confine  it.  But  if  this  foundation  fails,  all  his  fabric  falls  with  it,  and  governments 
muft  be  left,  again,  to  the  old  way,  of  being  made  by  contrivance,  and  the 
confent  of  men  Av^rpocrrivn  making  ufe  of  their  reafon  to  unite  together 
into  fociety.  To  prove  this  grand  pofition  of  his,  he  tells  us,  p.  12.  “  Men 
<c  are  born  in  fubjedtion  to  their  parents/’  and  therefore  cannot  be  free.  And 
this  authority  of  parents,  he  calls  “royal  authority,  p.  12,  14.  fatherly  autho- 
“  rity,  right  of  fatherhood,”  p.  12,  20.  One  would  have  thought  he  would, 
in  the  beginning  of  fuch  a  work  as  this,  on  which  was  to  depend  the  authority 
of  princes,  and  the  obedience  of  fubjedts,  have  told  us  exprefsly,  what  that 
fatherly  authority  is,  have  defin’d  it,  though  not  limited  it,  becaufe,  in  fome 
other  treatifes  of  his,  he  tells  us,  ’tis  unlimited,  and  *  unlimitable ;  he  fliould, 
at  leaft,  have  given  us  fuch  an  account  of  it,  that  we  might  have  had  an  entire 
notion  of  this  fatherhood,  or  fatherly  authority,  whenever  it  came  in  our  way 

in 

*  In  grants  and  gifts  that  have  their  original  from  God,  or  nature,  as  the  power  of  the  father 
hath,  no  inferior  power  of  man  can  limit,  nor  make  any  law  of  prefcription  againft  them.  O.  158- 
The  fcripture  teaches  that  fupreme  power  was  originally  in  the  father,  without  any  limitation. 
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in  his  writings:  this  I  expected  to  have  found  in  the  firft  chapter  of  his  Patri- 
archa.  But  inftead  thereof,  having,  i.  En  paflant,  made  his  obeiiance  to  the 
arcana  imperii,  p.  5.  2.  Made  his  compliment  to  the  “  rights  and  liberties  of 

“  this,  or  any  other  nation,”  p.  6.  which  he  is  going  prefently  to  null  and  de¬ 
ft  roy  ;  and,  3.  Made  his  leg  to  thole  learned  men,  who  did  not  fee  fo  far  into 
the  matter  as  himfelf,  p.  7.  He  comes  to  fall  on  Bellarmine,  p.  8.  and  by  a 
victory  over  him,  eftabliffies  his  fatherly  authority,  beyond  any  queftion.  Bel¬ 
larmine  being  routed  by  his  own  confelfion,  p.  11.  the  day  is  clear  got,  and 
there  is  no  more  need  of  any  forces:  for,  having  done  that,  I  oblerve  not  that 
he  ftates  the  queftion,  or  rallies  up  any  arguments,  to  make  good  his  opinion, 
but  rather  tells  us  the  ftory,  as  he  thinks  fit,  of  this  ftrange  kind  of  domineering 
•phantom,  called  the  fatherhood,  which  whoever  could  catch,  prefently  got 
‘empire  and  unlimited,  abfolute  power.  He  aifures  us,  how  this  fatherhood 
began  in  Adam,  continued  its  courle,  and  kept  the  world  in  order,  all  the  time 
of  the  patriarchs,  till  the  flood,  got  out  of  the  ark  with  Noah  and  his  fons, 
made  and  fupported  all  the  kings  of  the  earth,  ’till  the  captivity  of  the  Ifraelites 
in  Egypt;  and  then  the  poor  fatherhood  was  under  hatches,  ’till  “  God,  by 
“  giving  the  Iftaelites  kings,  re-eftabliffied  the  ancient  and  prime  right  of  the 
tc  lineal  fucceflion,  in  paternal  government.”  This  is  his  bufinefs  from  p.  12, 
to  19.  And  then,  obviating  an  objection,  and  clearing  a  difficulty,  or  two, 
with  one  half  reafon,  p.  23.  “  to  confirm  the  natural  right  of  regal  power,” 
he  ends  the  firft  chapter.  I  hope  ’tis  no  injury  to  call  an  half  quotation,  an  half 
reafon  ;  for  God  fays,  “  Honour  thy  father  and  mother;”  but  our  author  con¬ 
tents  himfelf  with  half,  leaves  out  “  thy  mother”  quite,  as  little  ferviceable  to  his 
purpofe.  But  of  that  more  in  another  place. 

7.  I  do  not  think  our  author  fo  little  fkill’d,  in  the  way  of  writing  difcour- 
fes  of  this  nature,  nor  fo  carelefs  of  the  point  in  hand,  that  he,  by  overfight, 
commits  the  fault  that  he  himfelf,  in  his  “  anarchy  of  a  mix’d  monarchy, 
p.  239.  obje&s  to  Mr.  Hunton,  in  thefe  words:  “  Where  firft  I  charge  the  A. 
“  that  he  hath  not  given  us  any  definition,  or  defcription  of  monarchy,  in 
“  general ;  for,  by  the  rules  of  method,  he  fhould  have  firft  defin’d.”  And, 
by  the  like  rule  of  method,  Sir  Robert  fhould  have  told  us,  what  his  father¬ 
hood,  or  fatherly  authority,  is,  before  he  had  told  us,  in  whom  it  was  to  be 
found,  and  talked  fo  much  of  it.  But,  perhaps,  Sir  Robert  found,  that  this 
fatherly  authority,  this  power  of  fathers,  and  of  kings,  for  he  makes  them 
both  the  fame,  p.  24.  would  make  a  very  odd  and  frightful  figure,  and  very 
difagreeing  with  what,  either  children  imagine  of  their  parents,  or  fubjedts  of 
their  kings,  if  he  fhould  have  given  us  the  whole  draught  together,  in  that  gi¬ 
gantic  form,  he  had  painted  it  in  his  own  fancy;  and,  therefore,  like  a  wary 
phyfician,  when  he  would  have  his  patient  fwallow  fome  harffi,  or  corrofive, 
liquor,  he  mingles  it  with  a  large  quantity  of  that,  which  may  dilute  it ;  that 
the  fcatter’d  parts  may  go  down  with  lefs  feeling,  and  caufe  lefs  averfion. 

8.  Let  us,  then,  endeavour  to  find,  what  account  he  gives  us  of  this  fa¬ 
therly  authority,  as  it  lies  fcatter’d  in  the  feveral  parts  of  his  writings.  And 
firft,  as  it  was  vefted  in  Adam,  he  fays,  “  Not  only  Adam,  but  the  fucceed- 
“  ing  patriarchs  had,  by  right  of  fatherhood,  royal  authority  over  their  chil— 
“  dren,  p.  12.  This  lordfhip,  which  Adam,  by  command,  had  over  the 
“  whole  world,  and  by  right,  defcending  from  him,  the  patriarchs  did  enjoy, 
“  Was  as  large  and  ample,  as  the  abfolute  dominion  of  any  monarch,  which 
“  hath  been  fince  the  creation,  p.  13.  Dominion  of  life  and  death,  making 
“  war,  and  concluding  peace,  p.  13.  Adam  and  the  patriarchs  had  abfolute 
“  power  of  life  and  death,  p.  35.  Kings,  in  the  right  of  parents,  fucceed  to 
“  the  exercife  of  fupreme  jurifdidtion,  p.  19.  As  kingly  power  is  by  the  law 
<c  of  God,  fo  it  hath  no  inferior  law,  to  limit  it,  Adam  was  Lord  of  all,  p.  40. 
<c  The  father  of  a  family  governs  by  no  other  law,  than  by  his  own  will,  p.  78. 
“  The  fuperiority  of  princes  is  above  laws,  p.  79.  The  unlimited  jurifdi&ion 
“  of  kings  is  fo  amply  defcrib’d  by  Samuel,  p.  80.  Kings  are  above  the  laws, 
“  p.  93.”  And  to  this  purpofe  fee  a  great  deal  more,  which  our  A.  delivers,  in 
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Rodin’s  words :  “  It  is  certain,  that  all  laws,  privileges,  and  grants  of  princes, 
“  have  no  force,  hut  during  their  life  3  if  they  be  not  ratified,  by  the  exprefs 
«  confent,  or  by  fufferance  of  the  prince  following,  efpecially  privileges,  O.p.279. 
«  The  reafon,  why  laws  have  been  alfo  made  by  kings,  was  this  3  when  kings 
«  were  either  bufied  with  wars,  or  diflra&ed  with  publick  cares,  fo  that  every 
«  private  man  could  not  have  accefs  to  their  perfons,  to  learn  their  wills  and 
«  pleafure,  then  were  laws  of  neceflity  invented,  that  fo  every  particular'  fub- 
“  jedt  might  find  his  principal  pleafure,  decipher’d  unto  him,  in  the  tables  of 
«  his  laws,  p.  92.  In  a  monarchy,  the  king  muft  by  neceflity  be  above  the 
«  laws,  p.  100.  A  perfed  kingdom  is  that,  wherein  the  king  rules  all  things, 
“  according  to  his  own  will,  p.  100.  Neither  common,  nor  flatute  laws,  are, 
“  or  can  be,  any  diminution  of  that  general  power,  which  kings  have,  over 
“  their  people,  by  right  of  fatherhood,  p.  115.  Adam  was  the  father,  king, 
“  and  lord  over  his  family  3  a  fon,  a  fubjed,  and  a  fervant,  or  Have,  were  one 
“  and  the  fame  thing,  at  fil'd.  The  father  had  power  to  difpofe,  or  fell,  his 
“  children,  or  fervants  3  whence  we  find,  that  the  firfl:  reckoning  up  of  goods, 
“  in  fcripture,  the  man-fervant  and  the  maid-fervant,  are  numbered,  among 
“  the  polfeflions  and  fubftance  of  the  owner,  as  other  goods  were,  O.  pref.  God 
“  alfo  hath  given  to  the  father  a  right,  or  liberty,  to  alien  his  power  over  his 
“  children,  to  any  other 3  whence  we  find  the  fale,  and  gift,  of  children  to 
“  have  been  much  in  ufe  in  the  beginning  of  the  world,  when  men  had  their 
“  fervants  for  a  pofleflion  and  an  inheritance,  as  well  as  other  goods 3  where- 
“  upon  we  find  the  power  of  caflrating  and  making  eunuchs,  much  in  ufe,  in 
“  old  times,  O.  p.  155.  Law  is  nothing  elfe,  but  the  will  of  him,  that  hath 
“  the  power  of  the  fupreme  father,  O.  p.  223.  It  was  God’s  ordinance,  that 
“  the  fupremacy  fhould  be  unlimited  in  Adam,  and  as  large  as  all  the  adts  of 
ct  his  will  3  and  as  in  him,  fo  in  all  others,  that  have  fupreme  power,  O.  p.  245.” 

9.  I  have  been  fain  to  trouble  my  reader  with  thefe  feveral  quotations,  in 
our  A.’s  own  words,  that  in  them  might  be  feen  his  own  defcription  of  his  fa¬ 
therly  authority,  as  it  lies  fcatter’d  up  and  down,  in  his  writings,  which  he  fup- 
pofes,  was  firfl  veiled  in  Adam,  and  by  right  belongs  to  all  princes  ever  fince. 
This  fatherly  authority  then,  or  right  of  fatherhood,  in  our  A.’s  fenfe,  is  a  di¬ 
vine  unalterable  right  of  fovereignty,  whereby  a  father,  or  a  prince,  hath  an 
abfolute,  arbitrary,  unlimited,  and  unlimitable  power,  over  the  lives,  liberties, 
and  eflates  of  his  children  and  fubjedls  5  fo  that  he  may  take,  or  alienate  their 
eflates,  fell,  caflrate,  or  ufe  their  perfons,  as  he  pleafes,  they  being  all  his  flaves, 
and  he  lord,  or  proprietor,  of  every  thing,  and  his  unbounded  will,  their  law. 

10.  Our  A.  having  placed  fuch  a  mighty  power  in  Adam,  and,  upon  that 
fuppofition,  founded  all  government,  and  all  power  of  princes,  it  is  reafonable 
to  expedt,  that  he  (hould  have  proved  this,  with  arguments,  clear  and  evident, 
fuitable  to  the  weightinefs  of  the  caufe.  That,  fince  men  had  nothing  elfe  left 
them,  they  might,  in  flavery,  have  fuch  undeniable  proofs  of  its  neceflity, 
that  their  confciences  might  be  convinced,  and  oblige  them  to  fubmit  peace¬ 
ably  to  that  abfolute  dominion  which  their  governors  had  a  right  to  exercife 
over  them.  Without  this,  what  good  could  our  A.  do,  or  pretend  to  do,  by 
creating  fuch  an  unlimited  power,  but  flatter  the  natural  vanity  and  ambitio* 
of  men,  too  apt  of  itfelf  to  grow  and  increafe,  with  the  pofleflion  of  any 
power  ?  And  by  perfuading  thofe,  who,  by  the  confent  of  their  fellow-men,  are 
advanced  to  great,  but  limited  degrees  of  it,  that,  by  that  part  which  is  given 
them,  they  have  a  right  to  all  that  was  not  fo  3  and,  therefore,  may  do  what 
they  pleafe,  becaufe  they  have  authority,  to  do  more  than  others,  and  fo  tempt 
them  to  do  what  is  neither  for  their  own,  nor  the  good  of  thofe,  under  their 
care  5  whereby  great  mifchiefs  cannot  but  follow. 

11.  The  fovereignty  of  Adam,  being  that,  on  which,  as  a  fare  bafis,  our 
A.  builds  his  mighty,  abfolute  monarchy,  I  expedted,  that,  in  his  Patriarcha, 
this  his  main  fuppofition  would  have  been  proved,  and  eflablifhed  with  all  that 
evidence  of  arguments,  that  fuch  a  fundamental  tenet  required  3  and  that  this, 
on  which  the  great  flrefs  of  the  bufinefs  depends,  would  have  been  made  out, 
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with  reafons  fufficient,  to  juflify  the  confidence,  with  which  it  was  affiumed„ 
But,  in  ail  that  treatife,  I  could  find  very  little  tending  that  way :  the  thing  is 
there  fo  taken  for  granted,  without  proof,  that  I  could  fcarce  believe  myfelf, 
when,  upon  attentive  reading  that  treatife,  I  found  there  fo  mighty  a  flrudture 
rais’d,'  upon  the  bare  fuppofition  of  this  foundation.  For  it  is  fcarce  credible, 
that/  in  a  difcourfe,  where  he  pretends  to  confute  the  erroneous  principle  of 
man’s  natural  freedom,  he  fhould  do  it  by  a  bare  fuppofition  of  Adam’s  autho¬ 
rity,  without  offering  any  proof  for  that  authority.  Indeed  he  confidently  fays, 
that  Adam  had  “  royal  authority,  p.  12,  and  13.  Abfolute  lordfhip  and  domi- 
“  nion  of  life  and  death,  p.  13.  An  univerfal  monarchy,  p.  33.  Abfolute 
“  power  of  life  and  death,  p.  3  5.”  He  is  very  frequent  in  fuch  affertions  j  but, 
what  is  ftrange,  in  all  his  whole  Patriarcha,  I  find  not  one  pretence  of  a  rea- 
fon,  to  eftablifh  this  his  great  foundation  of  government ;  not  any  thing,  that 
looks  like  an  argument,  but  thefe  words :  “To  confirm  this  natural  right,  of 
“  regal  power,  we  find  in  the  decalogue,  that  the  law,  which  enjoins  obedi- 
“  ence  to  kings,  is  delivered  in  the  terms,  Honour  thy  father ;  as  if  all  power 
“  were  originally  in  the  father.”  And  why  may  I  not  add  as  well,  That  in  the 
decalogue,  the  law  that  enjoins  obedience  to  queens,  is  delivered  in  the  terms 
of  “  Honour  thy  mother,”  as  if  all  power  were  originally  in  the  mother  ?  The 
argument,  as  Sir  Robert  puts  it,  will  hold,  as  well  for  one  as  t’other :  but  of 
this,  more  in  its  due  place. 

12.  All  that  I  take  notice  of  here,  is,  that  this  is  all  our  A.  fays,  in  this 
firft,  or  any  of  the  following  chapters,  to  prove  the  abfolute  power  of  Adam, 
which  is  his  great  principle :  and  yet,  as  if  he  had  there  fettled  it,  upon  fure 
demonftration,  he  begins  his  fecond  chapter  with  thefe  words,  “  By  conferring 
“  thefe  proofs  and  reafons,  drawn  from  the  authority  of  the  fcripture.”  Where 
thofe  proofs  and  reafons,  for  Adam’s  fovereignty,  are,  bating  that  of.  Honour 
thy  father,  above-mentioned,  I  confefs,  I  cannot  find ;  unlefs  what  he  fays, 
p.  11.  “  In  thefe  words,  we  have  an  evident  confeflion,  viz.  of  Bellarmine, 
“  that  creation  made  man,  prince  of  his  pofterity,”  mud  be  taken  for  proofs 
and  reafons,  drawn  from  fcripture,  or  for  any  fort  of  proof  at  all :  tho’  from 
thence,  by  a  new  way  of  inference,  in  the  wolds  immediately  following,  he 
concludes  the  royal  authority  of  Adam,  fufiiciently  fettled  in  him. 

13.  If  he  has,  in  that  chapter,  or  any  where,  in  the  whole  treatife,  given 
any  other  proofs  of  Adam’s  royal  authority,  other  than  by  often  repeating  it, 
which,  among  fome  men,  goes  for  argument ;  I  defire  any  body  for  him,  to 
fhew  me  the  place  and  page,  that  I  may  be  convinced  of  my  miftake,  and  ac¬ 
knowledge  my  overfight.  If  no  fuch  arguments  are  to  be  found,  I  befeech 
thofe  men,  who  have  fo  much  cried  up  this  book,  to  confider,  whether  they 
do  not  give  the  world  caufe  to  fufpedt,  that  ’tis  not  the  force  of  reafon  and  ar¬ 
gument,  that  makes  them  for  abfolute  monarchy,  but  fome  other  by-intereft, 
and  therefore  are  refolved  to  applaud  any  author,  that  writes  in  favour  of  this 
dodtrine,  whether  he  fiipport  it  with  reafon,  or  no.  But  I  hope  they  do  not 
expedt,  that  rational  and  indifferent  men  fhould  be  brought  over  to  their  opinion, 
becaufe  this  their  great  dodtor  of  it,  in  a  difcourfe,  made  on  purpofe  to  fet  up 
the  abfolute  monarchical  power  of  Adam,  in  oppofition  to  the  natural  freedom 
of  mankind,  has  faid  fo  little  to  prove  it,  from  whence  it  is  rather  naturally  to 
be  concluded,  that  there  is  little  to  be  faid. 

14.  But,  that  I  might  omit  no  care  to  inform  myfelf  in  our  A.’s  full  fenfe, 
I  confulted  his  “  obfervations  on  Ariftotle,  Hobbs,  &c.”  to  fee,  whether,  in  dis¬ 
puting  with  others,  he  made  ufe  of  any  arguments,  for  this  his  darling  tenet  of 
Adam’s  fovereignty ;  fince,  in  his  treatife  of  the  “  natural  power  of  kings,”  he 
hath  been  fo  fparing  of  them.  In  his  obfervations  on  Mr.  Hobbs’s  Leviathan, 
I  think  he  has  put,  in  fhort,  all  thofe  arguments  for  it  together,  which  in  his  wri¬ 
tings  I  find  him,  any  where,  to  make  ufe  of ;  his  words  are  thefe  :  “  If  God 
“  created  only  Adam,  and  of  a  piece  of  him  made  the  woman,  and  if  by  ge- 
“  neration  from  them  two,  as  parts  of  them,  all  mankind  be  propagated :  if  al- 
“  fo  God  gave  to  Adam,  not  only  the  dominion  over  the  woman,  and  the  chil- 
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tc  dren  that  fhould  ifTue  from  them,  but  alfo  over  the  whole  earth  to  fubdue  it, 
<c  and  over  all  the  creatures  on  it,  fo  that,  as  long  as  Adam  lived,  no  man  could 
“  claim,  or  enjoy,  any  thing  but  by  donation,  affignation,  or  permiffion  from 
<£  him,  I  wonder,  &c.  O.  165.”  Here  we  have  thefum  of  all  his  arguments, 
for  Adam’s  fovereignty,  and  againft  natural  freedom,  which  I  find  up  and  down 
in  his  other  treatifes :  and  they  are  thefe  following;  “  God’s  creation  of  Adam, 
“  the  dominion  he  gave  him  over  Eve,  and  the  dominion  he  had,  as  father,  over 
<{  his  children all  which,  I  (hall  particularly  confider. 

CHAP.  III. 

Of  Adam’s  title  to  fovereignty,  by  creation. 

15.CHR  Robert,  in  his  preface  to  his  obfervations  on  Ariftotle’s  politicks,  tells 
us,  “  A  natural  freedom  of  mankind  cannot  be  fuppofed,  without  the 
“  denial  of  the  creation  of  Adam:”  but  how  Adam’s  being  created,  which  was 
nothing  but  his  receiving  a  being,  immediately  from  omnipotency,  and  the  hand 
of  God,  gave  Adam  a  fovereignty  over  any  thing.  I  cannot  fee,  nor  confequently 
underftand,  how  a  fuppofition  of  natural  freedom,  is  a  denial  of  Adam’s  creati¬ 
on,  and  would  be  glad,  any  body  elfe  (fince  our  A.  did  not  vouchfafe  us  the  fa¬ 
vour)  would  make  it  out  for  him.  For  I  find  no  difficulty  to  fuppofe  the  free¬ 
dom  of  mankind,  tho’  I  have  always  believed  the  creation  of  Adam.  He  was 
created,  or  began  to  exift,  by  God’s  immediate  power,  without  the  intervention 
of  parents,  or  the  pre-exiftence  of  any  of  the  fame  fpecies,  to  beget  him,  when 
it  pleafed  God  he  fhould  ;  and  fo  did  the  lion,  the  king  of  beafts  before  him,  by 
the  fame  creating  power  of  God:  and  if  bare  exiflence  by  that  power,  and  in 
that  way,  will  give  dominion,  without  any  more  ado,  our  A.  by  this  argument, 
will  make  the  lion  have  as  good  a  title  to  it,  as  he,  and  certainly  the  antienter. 
No!  for  Adam  had  his  title,  “  by  the  appointment  of  God,”  fays  our  A.  in  ano¬ 
ther  place.  Then,  bare  creation  gave  him  not  dominion,  and  one  might  have 
fuppofed  mankind  free,  without  the  denying  the  creation  of  Adam,  fince  it  was 
God’s  appointment  made  him  monarch. 

16.  But  let  us  fee,  how  he  puts  his  creation  and  this  appointment  together. 
“  By  the  appointment  of  God,  fays  Sir  Robert,  as  foon  as  Adam  was  created, 
<c  he  was  monarch  of  the  world,  tho’  he  had  no  fubjedts;  for,  though  there 
“  could  not  be  actual  government  till  there  were  fubjetfts;  yet,  by  the  right  of 
<c  nature,  it  was  due  to  Adam,  to  be  governor  of  his  pofterity,  tho’  not  in  a<ft, 
tc  yet  at  lead:  in  habit,  Adam  was  a  king  from  his  creation.”  I  with  he  had 
told  us  here,  what  he  meant  by  God’s  appointment.  For  whatfoever  provi¬ 
dence  orders,  or  the  law  of  nature  directs,  or  pofitive  revelation  declares,  may 
be  faid  to  be,  by  God’s  appointment :  but  I  fuppofe  it  cannot  be  meant  here,  in 
the  firft  fenfe,  i.  e.  by  providence;  becaufe  that  would  be  to  fay  no  more,  but 
that,  as  foon  as  Adam  was  created,  he  was  de  facfto  monarch,  becaufe,  by  right 
of  nature,  it  was  due  to  Adam  to  be  governor  of  his  pofterity.  But  he  could 
not,  de  fadto,  be  by  providence  conftituted  the  governor  of  the  world,  at  a  time, 
when  there  was  actually  no  government,  no  fubjedts  to  be  governed;  which  our 
A.  here  confeffes.  Monarch  of  the  world  is  alfo  differently  ufed,  by  our  A. 
for  fometimes  he  means  by  it  a  proprietor  of  all  the  world,  exclufive  of  the  reft 
of  mankind,  and  thus  he  does,  in  the  fame  page  of  his  preface  before  cited ; 
“  Adam,  fays  he,  being  commanded  to  multiply  and  people  the  earth,  and  to 
€t  fubdue  it,  and  having  dominion  given  him,  over  all  creatures,  was  thereby 
“  the  monarch  of  the  whole  world,  none  of  his  pofterity  had  any  right  to  pof- 
“  fefs  any  thing,  but  by  his  grant,  or  permiffion,  or  by  fucceffion  from  him.”  2. 
Let  us  underftand,  then,  by  monarch,  proprietor  of  the  world,  and  by  ap¬ 
pointment,  God’s  actual  donation,  and  revealed,  pofitive  grant,  made  to 
Adam,  Gen.  i.  28.  as  we  fee  Sir  Robert  himfelf  does,  in  this  parallel  place;  and 
then  his  argument  will  ftand  thus,  “  by  the  pofitive  grant  of  God,  as  foon  as 
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“  Adam  was  created,  he  was  proprietor  of  the  world,  becaufe,  by  the  right 
“  of  nature,  it  was  due  to  Adam,  to  be  governor  of  his  pollerity.”  In  which 
way  of  arguing,  there  are  two  manifeft  falfhoods.  Firft,  it  is  falfe  that  God 
made  that  grant  to  Adam,  as  foon  as  he  was  created,  fince,  tho’  it  ftands  in  the 
text,  immediately  after  his  creation,  yet  it  is  plain,  it  could  not  be  fpoken  to 
Adam,  till  after  Eve  was  made,  and  brought  to  him;  and  how  then  could  he 
be  monarch,  by  appointment,  as  foon  as  created,  efpecially  fince  he  calls,  if  I 
miftake  not,  that  which  God  fays  to  Eve,  Gen.  iii.  16.  the  original  grant  of 
government,  which  not  being,  till  after  the  fall,  when  Adam  was  fomewhat, 
at  lead:  in  time,  and  very  much  diftant  in  condition,  from  his  creation ;  I  can¬ 
not  fee,  how  our  A.  can  fay  in  this  fenfe,  that  “  by  God’s  appointment,  as 
“  foon  as  Adam  was  created,  he  was  monarch  of  the  world.”  Secondly,  were 
it  true,  that  God’s  adtual  donation  “  appointed  Adam  monarch  of  the  world, 
“  as  foon  as  he  was  created,”  yet  the  reaion,  here  given  for  it,  would  not  prove 
it,  but  it  would  always  be  a  fal  fe  inference,  that  God,  by  a  pofi'tive  donation, 
“  appointed  Adam  monarch  of  the  world;  becaufe,  by  right  of  nature,  it  was 
“  due  to  Adam,  to  be  governor  of  his  pofterity for,  having  given  him  the 
right  of  government,  by  nature,  there  was  no  need  of  a  pofitive  donation ;  at 
lead;  it  will  never  be  a  proof  of  fuch  a  donation. 

17.  On  the  other  fide,  the  matter  will  not  be  much  mended,  if  we  under- 
Rand  by  God’s  appointment,  the  law  of  nature,  (tho’  it  be  a  pretty  harfh  ex- 
preffion  for  it,  in  this  place)  and,  by  monarch  of  the  world,  fovereign  ruler  of 
mankind  :  for  then,  the  fentence  under  confideration  mud:  run  thus:  “  By  the 
“  law  of  nature,  as  foon  as  Adam  was  created,  he  was  governor  of  mankind ; 
“  for,  by  right  of  nature,  it  was  due  to  Adam,  to  be  governor  of  hispofterity;” 
which  amounts  to  this,  he  was  governor,  by  right  of  nature,  becaufe  he  was 
governor  by  right  of  nature.  But,  fuppofing  we  fhould  grant,  that  a  man  is  by 
nature  governor  of  his  children,  Adam  could  not  hereby  be  monarch,  as  foon  as 
created :  for  this  right  of  nature,  being  founded  in  his  being  their  father,  how 
Adam  could  have  a  natural  right  to  be  governor,  before  he  was  a  father,  when 
by  being  a  father  only,  he  had  that  right,  is,  methinks,  hard  to  conceive,  un- 
lefs  he  would  have  him  to  be  a  father,  before  he  was  a  father,  and  to  have  a  title 
before  he  had  it. 

18.  To  this  forefeen  objedtion,  our  A.  anfwers  very  logically,  “  He  was  go- 
“  vernor  in  habit  and  not  in  adt:”  a  very  pretty  way  of  being  a  governor,  with¬ 
out  government,  a  father  without  children,  and  a  king  without  fubjedts.  And 
thus,  Sir  Robert  was  an  author,  before  he  writ  his  book,  not  in  adt  ’tis  true,  but 
in  habit,  for  when  he  had  once  publifh’d  it,  it  was  due  to  him,  by  the  right  of 
nature,  to  be  an  author,  as  much  as  it  was  to  Adam,  to  be  governor  of  his  chil¬ 
dren,  when  he  had  begot  them;  And,  if  to  be  fuch  a  monarch  of  the  world, 
an  abfolute  monarch  in  habit,  but  not  in  adf,  will  ferve  the  turn,  I  fhould  not 
much  envy  it,  to  any  of  Sir  Robert’s  friends,  that  he  thought  fit  gracioufly  to 
befiow  it  upon ;  though  even  this  of  adt  and  habit,  if  it  fignified  any  thing,  but 
our  A.’s  fkill  in  diftindfions,  be  not  to  his  purpofe  in  this  place.  For  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  not  here,  about  Adam’s  adtual  exercife  of  government,  but  adtually 
having  a  title  to  be  governor:  government,  fays  our  A.  was  “  due  to  Adam,  by 
the  right  of  nature:”  What  is  this  right  of  nature  ?  A  right  fathers  have  over  their 
children,  by  begetting  them;  “  Generatione  jus  acquiritur  parentibus  in  liberos,” 
fays  our  A.  out  of  Grotius,  O.  223.  The  right,  then,  follows  the  begetting, 
as  arifing  from  it;  fo  that  according  to  this  way  of  reafoning,  or  diftinguifhing 
of  our  A.  Adam,  as  foon  as  he  was  created,  had  a  title  only  in  habit,  and  not 
in  adt,  which  in  plain  Englifh  is,  he  had  adtually  no  title  at  all. 

1 9.  T  o  fpeak  lefs  learnedly,  and  more  intelligibly,  one  may  fay  of  Adam 
he  was  in  a  poflibility  of  being  governor,  fince  it  was  pofiible,  he  might  beget 
children,  and  thereby  acquire  the  right  of  nature,  be  it  what  it  will,  to  govern 
them,  that  accrues  from  thence :  but  what  connection  has  this,  with  Adam’s 
creation,  to  make  him  fay,  that  “  as  foon  as  he  was  created,  he  was  monarch 
“  of  the  world?  ”  For,  it  may  be  as  well  faid  of  Noah,  that  as  foon  as  he  was 
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born,  he  was  monarch  of  the  world,  fince  he  was  in  poflibility  (which  in  our 
A.’s  fenfe  is  enough  to  make  a  monarch,  “  a  monarch  in  habit”)  to  outlive  all 
mankind,  but  his  own  pofterity.  What  fuch  neceffary  connexion  there  is,  be- 
twixt  Adam’s  creation,  and  his  right  to  government,  fo  that  a  “  natural  free- 
tc  dom  of  mankind  cannot  be  fuppofed  without  the  denial  of  the  creation  of 
“  Adam,”  I  confefs,  for  my  part,  I  do  not  fee ;  nor  how  thofe  words,  “  by 
the  appointment,  &c.”  O.  254.  however  explained,  can  be  put  together,  to 
make  any  tolerable  fenfe,  at  lead:  to  eflablilh  this  pofition,  with  which  they 
end,  viz.  “  Adam  was  a  king  from  his  creation;”  a  king,  fays  our  A.  “  not  in 
“  ad:,  but  in  habit,”  i.  e.  adually  no  king  at  all. 

20.  I  f  e  a  r  I  have  tir’d  my  reader’s  patience,  by  dwelling  longer  on  this 
paflage,  than  the  weightinefs  of  any  argument  in  it,  feems  to  require :  but  I 
have  unavoidably  been  engaged  in  it,  by  our  A.’s  way  of  writing,  who  huddling 
feveral  fuppolitions  together,  and  that,  in  doubtful  and  general  terms,  makes 
fuch  a  medley  and  confufion,  that  it  is  impolfible  to  fhew  his  miftakes,  with¬ 
out  examining  the  feveral  fenfes,  wherein  his  words  may  be  taken,  and  without 
feeing  how,  in  any  of  thefe  various  meanings,  they  will  confift  together,  and 
have  any  truth  in  them :  for,  in  this  prelent  paflage  before  us,  how  can  any 
one  argue  againfl:  this  pofition  of  his,  that  “  Adam  was  a  king  from  his  creati- 
“  on,”  unlefs  one  examine,  whether  the  words,  “  from  his  creation,”  be  to  be 
taken  as  they  may,  for  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  his  government,  as 
the  foregoing  words  import,  “  as  foon  as  he  was  created,  he  was  monarch;”  or, 
for  the  caufe  of  it,  as  he  fays,  p.  1 1.  “  Creation  made  man  prince  of  his  pofle- 
“  rity?”  how  farther  can  one  judge  of  the  truth,  of  his  being  thus  king,  till 
one  has  examined,  whether,  king,  be  to  be  taken,  as  the  words,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  paflage,  would  perfuade,  on  fuppofition  of  his  private  dominion, 
which  was  by  God’s  pofitive  grant,  “  monarch  of  the  world  by  appointment;” 
or  king,  on  fuppofition  of  his  fatherly  power  over  his  off-fpring,  which  was  by 
nature,  “  due  by  the  right  of  nature :  ”  whether,  I  fay,  king  be  to  be  taken  in 
both,  or  one  only  of  thefe  two  fenfes,  or  in  neither  of  them,  but  only  this, 
that  creation  made  him  prince,  in  a  way  different  from  both  the  other?  For 
though  this  afiertion,  that  “  Adam  was  king  from  his  creation,”  be  true  in  no 
fenfe,  yet  it  Hands  here,  as  an  evident  conclufion,  drawn  from  the  preceding 
words,  though  in  truth  it  be  but  a  bare  afiertion,  join’d  to  other  afifertions  of  the 
fame  kind,  which,  confidently  put  together,  in  words  of  undetermined  and 
dubious  meaning,  look  like  a  fort  of  arguing,  when  there  is,  indeed,  neither 
proof  nor  connexion  :  a  way,  very  familiar  with  our  A.  of  which  having  given 
the  reader  a  tafte  here,  I  lhall,  as  much  as  the  argument  will  permit  me,  avoid 
touching  on  hereafter ;  and  fhould  not  have  done  it  here,  were  it  not  to  let  the 
world  fee,  how  incoherences  in  matter,  and  fuppolitions  without  proofs,  put 
handfomely  together,  in  good  words  and  a  plaufible  Hite,  are  apt  to  pafs  for 
Itrong  reafon  and  good  fenfe,  till  they  come  to  be  look’d  into,  with  attention. 

CHAP.  IV. 

Of  Adam’s  title  to  fovereignty,  by  donation, 

Gen.  i.  28. 

21.  Y  TAVING  at  lafi:  got  through  the  foregoing  paflage,  where  we  have 
Jri  been  fo  long  detain’d,  not  by  the  force  of  arguments  and  oppofition, 
but  the  intricacy  of  the  words,  and  the  doubtfulnefs  of  the  meaning ,  let  us 
go  on  to  his  next  argument,  for  Adam’s  fovereignty.  Our  A.  tells  us,  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Selden,  that  “  Adam  by  donation  from  God,  Gen.  i.  28.  was 
“  made  the  general  Lord  of  all  things,  not  without  fuch  a  private  dominion  to 
<e  himfelf,  as,  without  his  grant,  did  exclude  his  children.  This  determination 
<c  of  Mr.  Selden,  fays  our  A.  is  confonant  to  the  hiftory  of  the  Bible,  and  natu- 
Vol.  II.  G  g  “  ral 
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“  ral  reafon,  O.  210.”  And,  in  his  pref.  to  his  obf  on  Arid:,  he  fays  thus  3 
“  The  firft  government  in  the  world,  was  monarchical,  in  the  father  of  all  flefh. 
“  Adam,  being  commanded  to  multiply  and  people  the  earth,  and  to  fubdue  it, 
“  and5  having  dominion  given  him  over  all  creatures,  was  thereby  the  monarch 
t£  of  the  whole  world,  none  of  his  pofterity  had  any  right  to  polfefs  any  thin?, 
t£  but  by  his  grant,  or  permiffion,  or  by  fucceffion  from  him  :  the  earth,  faith 
“  the  Plalmift,  hath  he  given  to  the  children  of  men  ;  which  thews  the  tide 
<£  comes  from  fatherhood.” 

22.  Before  I  examine  this  argument,  and  the  text,  on  which  it  is  found¬ 
ed,  it  is  necefifary  to  defire  the  reader  to  obferve,  that  our  A.  according  to  his 
ufual  method,  begins  in  one  fenfe,  and  concludes  in  another;  he  begins  here 
with  Adam’s  propriety,  or  private  dominion,  by  donation  ;  and  his  conclufibn 
is,  “  which  thews  the  title  comes  from  fatherhood.” 

23.  But  let  us  fee  the  argument.  The  words  of  the  text  are  thefe,  “  And 
<c  God  blefied  them,  and  God  faid  unto  them,  Be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and 
“  replenith  the  earth  and  fubdue  it,  and  have  dominion  over  the  fith  of  the  fea, 
<£  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon 
“  the  earth,  Gen.  i.  28.”  from  whence  our  A.  concludes,  “  that  Adam,  having 
“  here  dominion  given  him,  over  all  creatures,  was  thereby  the  monarch  of 
££  the  whole  world whereby  mull  be  meant,  that  either  this  grant  of  God 
gave  Adam  prope;  ty,  or  as  our  A.  calls  it,  “  private  dominion”  over  the  earth, 
and  all  inferior,  or  irrational  creatures,  and  fo  confequently,  that  he  was  there¬ 
by  monarch ;  or  2dly,  that  it  gave  him  rule  and  dominion  over  all  earthly  crea¬ 
tures,  whatfoever,  and  thereby  over  his  children,  and  fo  he  was  monarch;  for, 
as  Mr.  Selden  has  properly  worded  it,  Adam  “  was  made  general  Lord  of  all 
££  things,”  one  may  very  clearly  underhand  him,  that  he  means  nothing  to  be 
granted  to  Adam  here,  but  property;  and,  therefore,  he  Says  not  one  word  of 
Adam’s  monarchy.  But  our  A.  fays,  “  Adam  was  hereby  monarch  of  the  world,” 
which,  properly  fpeaking,  fignifies  fovereign  ruler  of  all  the  men  in  the  world ; 
and  fo  Adam,  by  this  grant,  mull  be  conftituted  fuch  a  ruler.  If  our  A.  means 
othenvife,  he  might  with  much  clearnefs  have  faid,  that  “  Adam  was  hereby 
<£  proprietor  of  the  whole  world.”  But  he  begs  your  pardon,  in  that  point; 
clear,  diftind:  fpeaking  not  ferving  every  where  to  his  purpofe,  you  mull  not  ex¬ 
pert  it  in  him,  as  in  Mr.  Selden,  or  other  fuch  writers. 

24.  In  opposition,  therefore,  to  our  A.’s  dodrine,  that  ££  Adam  was  monarch 
££  of  the  whole  world,”  founded  on  this  place,  I  Shall  Shew, 

1.  Th  at  by  this  grant,  Gen.  i.  28.  God  gave  no  immediate  power  to  Adam 
over  men,  over  his  children,  over  thofe  of  his  own  Species;  and  fo  he  was  not 
made  ruler,  or  monarch  by  this  charter. 

2.  That,  by  this  grant,  God  gave  him  not  private  dominion  over  the  infe¬ 
rior  creatures,  but  right  in  common  with  all  mankind,  lb  neither  was  he  mo¬ 
narch  upon  the  account  of  the  property  here  given  him. 

25.  1.  Th  at  this  donation,  Gen.  i.  28.  gave  Adam  no  power  over  men,  will 
appear,  if  we  confider  the  words  of  it.  For,  fince  all  pofitive  grants  convey  no 
more,  than  the  exprefs  words,  they  are  made  in,  will  carry,  let  us  fee,  which  of 
them,  here,  will  comprehend  mankind,  or  Adam’s  pofterity ;  and  thofe,  I  ima¬ 
gine,  if  any,  muft  be  thefe,  “  every  living  thing  that  moveth,”  the  words  in 
Hebrew  are,  ntDOYl  run  i.  e.  £C  beftiam  reptantem,”  of  which  words  the  ferip- 
tnre  itfelf  is  the  beft  interpreter :  God  having  created  the  fishes  and  fowls,  the 
fifth  day,  the  beginning  of  the  Sixth  he  creates  the  irrational  inhabitants  of  the 
dry  land,  which,  ver.  24.  are  deferibed  in  thefe  words,  “  Let  the  earth  bring 
“  forth  the  living  creature  after  his  kind ;  cattle  and  creeping  things,  and  beafts 
“  of  the  earth,  after  his  kind;  and  ver.  25.  and  God  made  the  beafts  of  the 
<c  earth,  after  his  kind,  and  cattle,  after  their  kind,  and  every  thing  that  creep- 
“  eth  on  the  earth,  after  his  kind:”  Here,  in  the  creation  of  the  brute  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  earth,  he  firft  fpeaks  of  them  all,  under  one  general  name  of 
living  creatures ;  and  then,  afterwards,  divides  them  into  three  ranks,  1.  Cattle 
or  fuch  creatures  as  were,  or  might  be  tame,  and  fo  be  the  private  poSTeflion  of 
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particular  men:  2.  rrn,  which  ver.  24,  and  25.  in  our  Bible,  is  tranflated 
bealts,  and  by  the  Septuagint  .Swpia,  wild  beads,  and  is  the  fame  word,  that 
here  in  our  text,  ver.  28.  where  we  have  this  great  charter  to  Adam,  is  tran¬ 
flated  living  thing,  and  is  alio  the  fame  word  ufed  Gen.  ix.  2.  where  this 
grant  is  renewed  to  Noah,  and  there  likewife  tranflated  bead.  3.  The  third 
rank  were  the  creeping  animals,  which  ver.  24,  and  2 5.  are  comprifed  under 
the  word,  ntPEfm,  the  lame,  that  is  ufed  here  ver.  28.  and  is  tranflated 
moving,  but  in  the  former  verfes  creeping,  and  by  the  Septuagint,  in  all  thefe 
places,  or  reptils;  from  whence  it  appears,  that  the  words,  which  we 

tranflate  here,  in  God’s  donation,  ver.  28.  “  living  creatures  moving,”  are  the 
fame,  which,  in  the  hiflory  of  the  creation,  ver.  24,  25.  fignify  two  ranks  of 
terreitrial  creatures,  viz.  wild  beads  and  reptils,  and  are  fo  underdood  by  the 
Septuagint. 

26.  Wh  f.n  God  had  made  the  irrational  animals  of  the  world,  divided  in¬ 
to  three  kinds,  from  the  places  of  their  habitation,  viz.  fiflies  of  the  fea, 
fowls  of  the  air,  and  living  creatures  of  the  earth,  and  thefe  again  into  cattle, 
wild  beads,  and  reptils,  he  confiders  of  making  man,  and  the  dominion  he 
{hould  have,  over  the  terredrial  world,  ver.  26.  and  then  he  reckons  up  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  thefe  three  kingdoms:  but  in  the  terredrial,  leaves  out  the  fecond 
rank  rrn,  or  wild  beads:  but  here,  ver.  28.  where  he  actually  executes  this  de- 
fign,  and  gives  him  this  dominion,  the  text  mentions  the  filhes  of  the  lea,  and 
fowls  of  the  air,  and  the  terredrial  creatures,  in  the  words  that  fignify  the  wild 
beads  and  reptils,  tho’  tranflated,  living  thing,  that  moveth,  leaving  out  cattle. 
In  both  which  places,  tho’  the  word,  that  lignifies  wild  beads,  be  omitted  in 
one,  and  that  which  fignifies  cattle  in  the  other,  yet,  fince  God  certainly  exe¬ 
cuted  in  one  place,  what  he  declares,  he  defigned  in  the  other,  we  cannot  but 
underdand  the  fame,  in  both  places ;  and  have  here  only  an  account,  how  the 
terredrial,  irrational  animals,  which  were  already  created  and  reckon’d  up,  at 
their  creation,  in  three  didindt  ranks  of  cattle,  wild  beads,  and  reptils,  were 
here,  ver.  28.  a&ually  put  under  the  dominion  of  man,  as  they  were  defigned 
ver.  26.  nor  do  thefe  words  contain  in  them  the  lead  appearance  of  any  thing, 
that  can  be  wreded,  to  fignify  God’s  giving,  to  one  man,  dominion  over  ano¬ 
ther,  to  Adam  over  his  poderity. 

27.  And  this  further  appears  from  Gen.  ix.  2.  where  God  renewing  this- 
charter  to  Noah  and  his  fons,  he  gives  them  dominion  over  the  fowls  of  the  air, 
and  the  fiflies  of  the  fea,  and  the  terredrial  creatures,  exprefied  by  rpn  and 
TDL’Tt  wild  beads  and  reptils,  the  fame  words  that,  in  the  text  before  us,  Gen. 
i.  28.  are  tranflated,  “  every  moving  thing,  that  moveth  on  the  earth,”  which, 
by  no  means,  can  comprehend  man,  the  grant  being  made  to  Noah  and  his 
fons,  all  the  men,  then  living,  and  not  to  one  part  of  men  over  another :  which 
is  yet  more  evident,  from  the  very  next  words,  ver.  3 .  where  God  gives  every 
TDQ1,  “  every  moving  thing,”  the  very  words  ufed,  ch.  i.  28.  to  them  for  food. 
By  all  which  it  is  plain,  that  God’s  donation  to  Adam,  ch.  i.  28,  and  his  de- 
fignation,  v.  26.  and  his  grant  again  to  Noah  and  his  fons,  refer  to,  and  con¬ 
tain  in  them,  neither  more  nor  lefs,  than  the  works  of  the.creation  of  the  5th 
day,  and  the  beginning  of  the  6th,  as  they  are  let  down  from  the  20th,  to 
26th  ver.  inclufively  of  the  ideh.  andfo  comprehend  all  the  fpecies  of  irratio¬ 
nal  animals,  of  the  terraqueous  globe;  tho’  all  the  words,  whereby  they  are  ex¬ 
prefled,  in  the  hidory  of  their  creation,  are  no  where  ufed,  in  any  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  grants,  but  fome  of  them  omitted  in  one,  and  fome  in  another.  From 
whence  I  think,  it  is  pad  all  doubt,  that  man  cannot  be  comprehended  in  this 
grant,  nor  any  dominion,  over  thofe  of  his  own  fpecies,  be  conveyed  to  Adam. 
All  the  terredrial,  irrational  creatures  are  enumerated,  at  their  creation,  ver.  25. 
under  the  names  cc  beads  of  the  earth,  cattle  and  creeping  things ;  ”  but  man, 
being  not  then  created,  was  not  contained,  under  any  of  thofe  names ;  and, 
therefore,  whether  we  underdand  the  Hebrew  words  right,  or  no,  they  cannot 
be  fuppofed  to  comprehend  man,  in  the  very  fame  hidory,  and  the  very  next 
verfes  following  ;  efpecially  fince  that  Hebrew  word  tPQl  which,  if  any,  in  this 
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donation  to  Adam,  ch.  i.  28.  muft  comprehend  man,  is  fo  plainly  ufed  in 
contradiftindtion  to  him,  as  Gen.  vi.  20.  vii.  14,21,23.  Gen.viii.  17,  19.  And, 
if  God  made  all  mankind  flaves  to  Adam  and  his  heirs,  by  giving  Adam  do¬ 
minion,  over  “  every  living  thing,  that  moveth  on  the  earth,”  ch.  i.  28.  as  our 
A.  would  have  it,  methinks  Sir  Robert  fhould  have  carried  his  monarchical  pow¬ 
er  one  ftep  higher,  and  fatisfied  the  world,  that  princes  might  eat  their  fubjedts 
too,  fince  God  gave  as  full  power  to  Noah  and  his  heirs,  ch.  ix.  2.  to  eat  “  every 
“  living  thing,  that  moveth,”  as  he  did  to  Adam,  to  have  dominion  over  them; 
the  Hebrew  words,  in  both  places,  being  the  fame. 

28.  David,  who  might  be  fuppofed  to  under  ftand  the  donation  of  God  in 
this  Text,  and  the  right  of  kings  too,  as  well  as  our  A.  in  his  comment  on  this 
place,  as  the  learned  and  judicious  Ainfworth  calls  it,  in  the  8th  Pfalm,  finds 
here  nofuch  Charter  of  monarchical  Power;  his  words  are,  “  Thou  haft  made 
“  him,  i.  e.  man,  the  foil  of  man,  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  thou  madeft 
“  him  to  have  dominion  over  the  works  of  thy  hands,  thou  haft  put  all  things 
“  under  his  feet,  all  flieeo  and  oxen  and  the  beads  of  the  field,  and  the  fowls 
tc  of  the  air,  and  fifh  of  the  fea,  and  whatfoever  pafteth  thro’  the  paths  of  the 
“  fea.”  In  which  words,  if  any  one  can  find  out,  that  there  is  meant  any  mo¬ 
narchical  power,  of  one  man  over  another,  but  only  the  dominion  of  the  whole 
fpecies  of  mankind  over  the  inferior  fpecies  of  creatures,  he  may,  for  ought  I 
know,  deferve  to  be  one  of  Sir  Rob.’s  monarchs  in  habit,  for  the  rarenefs  of  the 
difcovery.  And  by  this  time,  I  hope  it  is  evident,  that  he,  that  gave  “  domi- 

nion  over  every  living  thing,  that  moveth  on  the  earth,”  gave  Adam  no  mo¬ 
narchical  power,  over  thofe  of  his  own  fpecies;  which  will  yet  appear  more  ful¬ 
ly,  in  the  next  thing  I  am  to  fhew. 

29.  2.  Whatever  God  gave,  by  the  words  of  this  grant,  Gen.  i.  28.  it  was 
not  to  Adam  in  particular,  exclufive  of  all  other  men :  whatever  dominion  he 
had  thereby,  it  was  not  a  private  dominion,  but  a  dominion,  in  common  with 
the  reft  of  mankind.  That  this  donation  was  not  made,  in  particular  to  Adam, 
appears  evidently  from  the  words  of  the  text,  it  being  made  to  more  than  one, 
for  it  was  fpoken  in  the  plural  number,  God  bleffed  them,  and  faid  unto  them, 
have  dominion.  God  fays  unto  Adam  and  Eve,  have  dominion ;  “  thereby,  fays 
<c  our  A.  Adam  was  monarch  of  the  world :  ”  but  the  grant  being  to  them,  i.  e. 
fpoke  to  Eve  alfo,  as  many  interpreters  think,  with  reafon,  that  thefe  words 
were  not  fpoken,  ’till  Adam  had  his  wife,  muft  not  fhe  thereby  be  lady,  as  well 
as  he  lord,  of  the  world?  If  it  be  faid,  that  Eve  was  fubjedted  to  Adam,  it 
feems  fhe  was  not  fo  fubjeCted  to  him,  as  to  hinder  her  dominion  over  the  crea¬ 
tures,  or  property  in  them;  forfhall  we  fay,  that  God  ever  made  a  joint  grant 
to  two,  and  one  only  was  to  have  the  benefit  of  it? 

30.  But,  perhaps,  ’twill  be  faid,  “  Eve  was  not  made  till  afterward:” 
grant  it  fo,  what  advantage  will  our  A.  get  by  it?  The  text  will  be  only  more 
diredtly  againft  him,  and  fhew  that  God,  in  his  donation,  gave  the  world  to 
mankind,  in  common;  and  not  to  Adam,  in  particular.  The  word  them,  in 
the  text,  muft  include  the  fpecies  of  man,  for  ’tis  certain  them,  can  by  no 
means  fignify  Adam  alone.  In  the  26th  verfe,  where  God  declares  his  intenti¬ 
on  to  give  this  dominion,  it  is  plain  he  meant,  that  he  would  make  a  fpecies  of 
creatures,  that  fhould  have  dominion  over  the  other  fpecies  of  this  terreftriai 
globe :  the  words  are,  “  And  God  faid,  let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after 
<c  our  likenefs,  and  let  them  have  dominion  over  the  fifh,  &c.”  They,  then, 
were  to  have  dominion.  Who?  even  thofe,  who  were  to  have  the  image  of 
God,  the  individuals  of  that  fpecies  of  man,  that  he  was  going  to  make;  for 
that  them,  fhould  fignify  Adam  fingly,  exclufive  of  the  reft,  that  fhould  be  in 
the  world  with  him,  is  againft  both  fcripture  and  all  reafon:  and  it  cannot,  pof- 
fibly,  be  made  fenfe,  if  man,  in  the  former  part  of  the  verfe,  do  not  fignify  the 
fame  with  them,  in  the  latter;  only  man  there,  as  is  ufual,  is  taken  for  the  fpe¬ 
cies,  and  them  the  individuals  of  that  fpecies;  and  we  have  a  reafon,  in  the  very 
text.  God  makes  him  “  in  his  own  image,  after  his  own  likenefs,”  makes 
him  an  intellectual  creature,  and  fo  capable  of  dominion:  For  wherein  foever 
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die  the  image  of  God  confided,  the  intellectual  nature  was  certainly  a  part  of 
it,  and  belong’d  to  the  whole  fpecies,  and  enabled  them  to  have  dominion  over 
the  inferior  creatures;  and  therefore  David  faith  in  the  8th  Pfalm  above  cited, 
“  Thou  haft  made  him  little  lower  than  the  angels,  thou  haft  made  him  to 
“  have  dominion.”  ’Tis  not  of  Adam,  king  David  fpeaks  here,  for  verle  4. 
’tis  plain,  ’tis  of  man,  and  the  fon  of  man,  of  the  fpecies  of  mankind. 

31.  And  that  this  grant,  fpoken  to  Adam,  was  made  to  him,  and  the 
whole  fpecies  of  man,  is  clear  from  our  A.’s  own  proof,  out  of  the  Pfalmift. 
“  The  earth,  faith  the  Pfalmift,  hath  he  given  to  the  children  of  men;  which 
“  {hews  the  title  comes  from  fatherhood.”  Thefe  are  Sir  Robert’s  words,  in 
the  preface  before  cited,  and  a  ftrange  inference  it  is  he  makes;  “  God  hath 
“  given  the  earth  to  the  children  of  men;  ergo,  the  title  comes  from  father- 
“  hood.”  ’Tis  pity,  the  propriety  of  the  Hebrew  tongue  had  not  ufed  fathers 
of  men,  inftead  of  children  of  men,  to  exprefs  mankind ;  then  indeed  our  A. 
might  have  had  the  countenance  of  the  found  of  the  words,  to  have  placed  the 
title  in  the  fatherhood.  But  to  conclude,  that  the  fatherhood  had  the  right  to 
the  earth,  becaufe  God  gave  it  to  the  children  of  men,  is  a  way  of  arguing,  con¬ 
trary  to  our  A.  and  a  man  muft  have  a  great  mind  to  go  contrary  to  the  found, 
as  well  as  fenfe  of  the  words,  before  he  could  light  on  it.  But  the  fenfe  is  yet 
harder,  and  more  remote  from  our  A.’s  purpofe  :  for  as  it  ftands  in  his  preface, 
it  is  to  prove  Adam’s  being  monarch;  and  his  reafoning  is  thus,  “  God  gave  the 
“  earth  to  the  children  of  men;  ergo  Adam  was  monarch  of  the  world.”  I  defy 
any  man  to  make  a  more  pleafant  conclufion  than  this;  which  cannot  be  excus¬ 
ed  from  the  moft  obvious  abfurdity,  till  it  can  be  (hewn,  that  by  children  of 
men,  he  who  had  no  father,  Adam  alone  is  fignified;  but  whatever  our  A.  does, 
the  fcripture  fpeaks  not  nonfenfe. 

32.  T  o  maintain  this  property  and  private  dominion  of  Adam,  our  A.  la¬ 
bours,  in  the  following  page,  to  deftroy  the  community,  granted  to  Noah 
andhisfons,  in  that  parallel  place,  Gen  ix.  1,  2,  3.  and  he  endeavours  to  do 
it,  two  ways. 

1.  Sir  Robert  would  perfuade  us,  againft  the  exprefs  words  of  the  fcripture, 
that  what  was  here  granted  to  Noah,  was  not  granted  to  his  fons,  in  common 
with  him.  His  words  are ;  “  as  for  the  general  community  between  Noah  and  his 
“  fons,  which  Mr.  Selden  will  have  to  be  granted  to  them,  Gen.  ix.  2.  the  text 
“  doth  not  warrant  it.”  What  warrant  our  A.  would  have,  when  the  plain, 
exprefs  words  of  fcripture,  not  capable  of  another  meaning,  will  not  fatisfy  him, 
who  pretends  to  build  wholly  on  fcripture,  is  not  eafy  to  imagine.  The  text 
fays,  “  God  Hefted  Noah  and  his  fons,  and  faid  unto  them,  i.  e.  as  our  A. 
“  would  have  it,  unto  him :  for,  faith  he,  altho’  the  fons  are  there  mentioned 
“  with  Noah,  in  the  blefling,  yet  it  may  beft  be  underftood,  with  a  fubordina- 
“  tion,  or  benediction  in  fucceflion,  O.  211.  That,  indeed,  is  beft  for  our  A. 
to  be  underftood,  which  beft  ferves  to  his  purpofe;  but  that  truly  may  beft  be 
underftood,  by  any  body  elfe,  which  beft  agrees  with  the  plain  conftruftion  of 
the  words,  and  arifes  from  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  place;  and  then,  with 
fubordination  and  in  fucceflion,  will  not  be  beft  underftood,  in  a  grant  of  God, 
where  he  himfelf  put  them  not,  nor  mentions  any  fuch  limitation.  But  yet, 
our  A.  has  reafons,  why  it  may  beft  be  underftood  fo.  “  The  blefling,  fays  he 
“  in  the  following  words,  might  truly  be  fulfilled,  of  the  fons,  either  under, 
“  or  after  their  father  enjoyed  a  private  dominion,”  O.  211.  which 
is  to  lay,  that  a  grant,  whofe  exprefs  words  give  a  joint  title,  in  prefent  (for 
the  text  fays,  into  your  hands  they  are  delivered)  may  beft  be  underftood,  with 
a  fubordination,  or  in  fucceflion  :  becaufe  ’tis  poflible,  that  in  fubordination, 
or  in  fucceflion,  it  may  be  enjoy’d.  Which  is  all  one,  as  to  fay,  that  a  grant 
of  any  thing,  in  prefent  poflefifion,  may  beft  be  underftood  of  reverflon :  becaufe 
’tis  poflible  one  may  live  to  enjoy  it  in  reverflon.  It  the  grant  be,  indeed,  to  a 
father,  and  to  his  fons  after  him,  who  is  fo  kind  as  to  let  his  children  enjoy  it 
prefently,  in  common  with  him,  one  may  truly  fay,  as  to  the  event,  one  will 
be  as  good  as  the  other;  but  it  can  never  be  true,  that  what  the  exprefs  words 
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grant  in  pofleffion,  and  in  common,  may  beft  be  underftood  to  be  in  reverfion. 
The  fum  of  all  his  reafoning  amounts  to  this:  God  did  not  give  to  the  fons  of 
Noah,  the  world,  in  common  with  their  father,  becaufe  ’twas  poffible,  they 
might  enjoy  it  under,  or  after  him.  A  very  good  fort  of  argument,  againft  an 
exprefs  text  of  fcripture :  but  God  mult  not  be  believed,  though  he  ipeaks  it 
himfelf,  when  he  fays,  or  does,  any  thing,  which  will  not  coniilt  with  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert’s  hypothecs. 

33.  For  'tis  plain,  however  he  would  exclude  them.  That  part  of  this  bene¬ 
diction,  as  he  would  have  it,  in  fucceffion,  mult  needs  be  meant  to  the  Ions, 
and  not  to  Noah  himfelf  at  all:  “  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenilh  the 
“  earth,”  fays  God,  in  this  bleliing.  This  part  of  the  benediction,  as  appears 
by  the  fequel,  concerned  not  Noah  himlelf  at  all;  for  we  read  not  of  any  chil¬ 
dren  he  had,  after  the  flood ;  and  in  the  following  chapter,  where  his  polterity 
is  reckon’d  up,  there  is  no  mention  of  any,  and  fo  this  benediction  in  fucceffion, 
was  not  to  take  place,  ’till  350  years  after;  and  to  fave  our  A.’s  imaginary  mo¬ 
narchy,  the  peopling  of  the  world  mult  be  deferr’d  350  years;  for  this  part  of 
the  benediction  cannot  be  underftood,  with  lubordination,  unlefs  our  A.  will  lay, 
that  they  mult  alk  leave  of  their  father  Noah,  to  lie  with  their  wives.  But,  in 
this  one  point,  our  A.  is  conltant  to  himfelf  in  all  his  difcourfes,  he  takes  great 
care  there  ffiould  be  monarchs  in  the  world,  but  very  little  that  there  Ihould  be 
people;  and,  indeed  his  way  of  government  is  not  the  way  to  people  the  world.  For 
how  much  abfolute  monarchy  helps  to  fulfil  this  great  and  primary  bleffing  of 
God  Almighty,  “  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenilh  the  earth,”  which 
contains  in  it  the  improvement,  too,  of  arts  and  lciences,  and  the  conveniences 
of  life,  may  be  feen  in  thofe  large  and  rich  countries,  which  are  happy  under 
the  Turkilh government,  where  are  not  now  to  be  founds,  nay  in  many,  if 
not  molt  parts  of  them-c,  perhaps  I  might  fay  not  Tp_  of  the  people,  that  were 
formerly;  as  will  eafily  appear  to  any  one,  who  will  compare  the  accounts  we 
have  of  it,  at  this  time,  with  antient  hiltory.  But  this,  by  the  by. 

34  The  other  parts  of  this  benediction,  or  grant,  are  fo  exprelfed,  that  they 
mull  needs  be  underftood,  to  belong  equally  to  them  all;  as  much  to  Noah’s 
fons,  as  to  Noah  himfelf,  and  not  to  his  fons,  with  a  lubordination,  or  in  fuc¬ 
ceffion.  “  The  fear  of  you,  and  the  dread  of  you,  fays  God,  fhall  be  upon 
“  every  bealt,  &c.”  Will  any  body  but  our  A.  fay,  that  the  cieatures  feared 
and  flood  in  awe  of  Noah  only,  and  not  of  his  fons,  without  his  leave,  or  till 
after  his  death  ?  And  the  following  words,  “  into  your  hands  they  are  de- 
“  livered,”  are  they  to  be  underftood,  as  our  A.  fays,  if  your  father  pleafe,  or 
they  fhall  be  delivered  into  your  hands,  hereafter?  If  this  be  to  argue  from  fcrip¬ 
ture,  I  know  not  what  may  not  be  proved  by  it;  and  1  can  fcarce  fee,  how 
much  this  differs  from  that  fiction  and  fancy,  or  how  much  a  furer  foundation 
it  will  prove,  than  the  opinions  of  philolophers  and  poets,  which  our  A.  fo  much 
condemns  in  his  preface. 

35.  But  our  A.  goes  on  to  prove,  that  “  it  may  beft  be  underftood,  with  a 
<c  lubordination,  or  a  benediction  in  fucceffion ;  for,  fays  he,  it  is  not  proba- 
“  ble,  that  the  private  dominion,  which  God  gave  to  Adam,  and  by  his  dona- 
“  tion,  affignation,  or  ceffion,  to  his  children,  was  abrogated,  and  a  commu- 

“  nity  of  all  things  inftituted,  between  Noah  and  his  fons. - Noah  was  left 

“  the  foie  heir  of  the  world;  why  fhould  it  bethought,  that  God  would  difin- 
“  herit  him  of  his  birth-right,  and  make  him  of  all  men  in  the  world  the  only 
“  tenant,  in  common  with  his  children  ?  ”  O.  2 1 1. 

36.  The  prejudices  of  our  own  ill-grounded  opinions,  however  by  us  called 
probable,  cannot  authorize  us  to  underftand  fcripture,  contrary  to  the  direCt  and 
plain  meaning  of  the  words.  I  grant,  ’tis  not  probable,  that  Adam’s  private  do¬ 
minion  was  here  abrogated:  becaufe  it  is  more  than  improbable,  (for  it  will  ne¬ 
ver  be  proved)  that  ever  Adam  had  any  fuch  private  dominion  :  and  fince  paral¬ 
lel  places  of  fcripture  are  moft  probable,  to  make  us  know,  how  they  may  be 
beft  underftood,  there  needs  but  the  comparing  this  bleffing  here,  to  Noah  and 
his  fons,  after  the  flood,  with  that  to  Adam  after  the  creation,  Gen.  i.  28.  to 
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afliire  any  one,  that  God  gave  Adam  no  fuch  private  dominion.  Tis  probable, 
I  confefs,  that  Noah  (hould  have  the  lame  title,  the  fame  property  and  domi¬ 
nion,  after  the  flood,  that  Adam  had  before  it:  but,  fince  private  dominion 
cannot  confifl  with  the  blefling  and  grant,  God  gave  to  him  and  his  fons  in  com¬ 
mon,  ’tis  a  fuflkient  reafon  to  conclude,  that  Adam  had  none,  eipecially  fince 
in  the  donation  made  to  him,  there  are  no  words  that  exprefs  it,  or  do  in  the 
lead  favour  it;  and  then  let  my  reader  judge,  whether  it  may  bed  be  underflood, 
when  in  the  one  place  there  is  not  one  word  for  it,  not  to  fay  what  has  been  a- 
bove  proved,  that  the  text  in  itfelf  proves  the  contrary ;  and  in  the  other,  the 
words  and  fenfe  are  dire&ly  againft  it. 

37.  B  u  T  our  A.  fays,  “  Noah  was  the  foie  heir  of  the  world,  why  (hould  it 
“  bethought,  that  God  would  diflnherit  him  of  his  birth-right?”  Heir,  indeed 
in  England,  fignifies  the  elded  fon,  who  is,  by  the  law  of  England,  to  have 
all  his  father’s  land,  but  where  God  ever  appointed  any  fuch  heir  of  the  world, 
our  A.  would  have  done  well  to  have  (hewed  us;  and  how  God  difinherited  him 
of  his  birth-right,  or  what  harm  was  done  him,  if  God  gave  his  fons  a  right,  to 
make  ufe  of  a  part  of  the  earth,  for  the  fupport  of  themfelves  and  families,  when 
the  whole  was  not  only  more  than  Noah  himfelf,  but  infinitely  more,  than 
they  all  could  make  ufe  of;  and  the  pofleflions  of  one  could  not  at  all  prejudice, 
or,  as  to  any  ufe,  ftreighten  that  of  the  other. 

38.  Ou  r  A.  probably  forefeeing,  he  might  not  be  very  fuccefsful,  in  perfuad- 
ing  people  out  of  their  fenfes,  and  fay  what  he  could,  men  would  be  apt  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  plain  words  of  fcripture,  and  think,  as  they  law,  that  the  grant  was 
fpoken  to  Noah  and  his  fons  jointly ;  he  endeavours  to  infinuate,  as  if  this  grant 
to  Noah,  conveyed  no  property,  no  dominion  ;  becaufe,  “  fubduing  the  earth, 
“  and  dominion  over  the  creatures,  are  therein  omitted,  nor  the  earth  once  na- 
“  med.”  And  therefore,  fays  he,  “  there  is  a  confiderable  difference  between 
“  thefe  two  texts;  the  firft  blefling  gave  Adam  a  dominion,  over  the  earth  and 
“  all  creatures,  the  latter  allows  Noah  liberty,  to  ufe  the  living  creatures  for 
“  food;  here  is  no  alteration,  or  diminilhing  of  his  title,  to  a  property  of  all 
“  things,  but  an  enlargement  only  of  his  commons,”  O.  211.  So  that  in  our 
A.’s  fenfe,  all,  that  was  faid  here  to  Noah  and  his  fons,  gave  them  no  domini¬ 
on,  no  property,  but  only  enlarged  the  commons;  their  commons,  I  Ihould 
fay,  fince  God  fays,  “  to  you  are  they  given,”  tho’  our  A.  fays  his,  for  as  for 
Noah’s  fons,  they,  it  feems,  by  Sir  Robert’s  appointment,  during  their  father’s 
life-time,  were  to  keep  falling  days. 

39.  Any  one,  but  our  A.  would  be  mightily  fufpetfled  to  be  blinded  with 
prejudice,  that,  in  all  this  blefling  to  Noah  and  his  fons,  could  fee  nothing,  but 
only  an  enlargement  of  commons.  For,  as  to  dominion,  which  our  A.  thinks 
omitted,  “  the  fear  of  you,  and  the  dread  of  you,  fays  God,  (hall  be  upon  eve- 
“  ry  beaft,”  which  I  fuppofe,  exprefles  the  dominion,  or  fuperiority,  was  de- 
ligned  man  over  the  living  creatures,  as  fully  as  may  be;  for,  in  that  fear  and 
dread,  feems  chiefly  to  confifl,  what  was  given  to  Adam,  over  the  inferior  ani¬ 
mals;  who,  as  abfolute  a  monarch  as  he  was,  could  not  make  bold  with  a  lark, 
or  rabbit,  to  fatisfy  his  hunger,  and  had  the  herbs,  but  in  common  with  the 
beafts,  as  is  plain  from  Gen.  i.  2,  9,  and  30.  In  the  next  place,  ’tis  manifeft 
that,  in  this  blefling  to  Noah  and  his  fons,  property  is  not  only  given  in  clear 
words,  but  in  a  larger  extent,  than  it  was  to  Adam.  “  Into  your  hands  they 
“  are  given,”  fays  God  to  Noah  and  his  fons;  which  words,  if  they  give  not 
property,  nay,  property  in  pofleflion,  ’twill  be  hard  to  find  words  that  can ; 
fince  there  is  not  a  way,  to  exprefs  a  man’s  being  poflefs’d  of  any  thing,  more 
natural,  nor  more  certain,  than  to  fay,  it  is  delivered  into  his  hands.  And,  ver. 
3.  to  (hew,  that  they  had  then  given  them  the  utmoft  property  man  is  capable 
of,  which  is  to  have  a  right  to  deftroy  any  thing  by  ufing  it,  “  Every  moving 
“  thing  that  liveth,  faith  God,  (hall  be  meat  for  you;”  which  was  not  allow¬ 
ed  to  Adam,  in  his  charter.  This  our  A.  calls,  “  a  liberty  of  ufing  them  for 

food,  and  only  an  enlargement  of  commons,  but  no  alteration  of  pro- 
“  petty,”  O.2 1 1.  What  other  property  man  can/have,  in  the  creatures,  but 
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the  “  liberty  of  ufing  them,”  is  hard  to  be  underftood  :  fo  that,  if  the  firft  bleF 
fing,  as  our  A.  fays,  gave  Adam  “  dominion  over  the  creatures,”  and  the  bleffing 
to  Noah  and  his  fons  gave  them  “  fuch  a  liberty  to  ufe  them,”  as  Adam  had 
not ;  it  muft  needs  give  them  fomething,  that  Adam,  with  his  fovereignty, 
wanted,  fomething  that  one  would  be  apt  to  take  for  a  greater  property ;  for  cer¬ 
tainly,  he  has  no  ablolute  dominion  over,  even  the  brutal  part  of  the  creatures, 
and  the  property,  he  has  in  them,  is  very  narrow  and  fcanty,  who  can¬ 
not  make  that  ufe  of  them,  which  is  permitted  to  another.  Should  any  one, 
who  is  abfolute  lord  of  a  country,  have  bidden  our  A.  “  fubdue  the  earth,”  and 
given  him  dominion  over  the  creatures  in  it,  but  not  have  permitted  him  to  have 
taken  a  kid,  or  a  lamb,  out  of  the  flock,  to  fatisfy  his  hunger ;  I  guefs,  he 
would  lcarce  have  thought  himfelf  lord,  or  proprietor,  of  that  land,  or  the 
cattle  on  it ;  but  would  have  found  the  difference,  between  “  having  dominion,” 
which  a  fhepherd  may  have,  and  having  full  property,  as  an  owner.  So  that, 
had  it  been  his  own  cafe,  Sir  Robert,  I  believe,  would  have  thought,  here  was 
an  alteration,  nay,  an  enlarging  of  property ;  and  that  Noah  and  his  children 
had,  by  this  grant,  not  only  property  given  them,  but  fuch  a  property  given 
them,  in  the  creatures,  as  Adam  had  not :  for  however,  in  refpedt  of  one  ano¬ 
ther,  men  may  be  allowed  to  have  propriety,  in  their  diftinbt  portions  of  the 
creatures ;  yet,  in  refpedt  of  God,  the  maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  who  is  foie 
Lord  and  Proprietor  of  the  whole  world,  man’s  propriety  in  the  creatures  is  no¬ 
thing,  but  that  “  liberty  to  ufe  them,”  which  God  has  permitted ;  and  fo  man’s 
property  may  be  altered  and  enlarged,  as  we  fee  it  was  here,  afier  the  flood, 
when  other  ufes  of  them  are  allowed,  which  before  were  not.  From  all  which, 
I  fuppofe,  it  is  clear,  that  neither  Adam  nor  Noah  had  any  “  private  dominion,” 
any  property  in  the  creatures,  excluflve  of  his  pofterity,  as  they  fhould  fuccef- 
fively  grow  up,  into  need  of  them,  and  come  to  be  able  to  make  ufe  of  them. 

40.  Thus  we  have  examined  our  A.’s  argument  for  Adam’s  monarchv, 
founded  on  the  bleffing  pronounced,  Gen.  i.  28.  Wherein  I  think  ’tis  impof- 
fible  for  any  fober  reader,  to  find  any  other,  but  the  fetting  of  mankind,  above 
the  other  kinds  of  creatures,  in  this  habitable  earth  of  ours.  ’Tis  nothing,  but 
the  giving  to  man,  the  whole  fpecies  of  man,  as  the  chief  inhabitant,  who  is 
the  image  of  his  Maker,  the  dominion  over  the  other  creatures.  This  lies  fo 
obvious  in  the  plain  words,  that  any  one,  but  our  A.  would  have  thought  it 
neceflary  to  have  ffiewn,  how  thefe  words,  that  feem’d  to  fay  the  quite  con¬ 
trary,  gave  “  Adam  monarchical,  abfolute  power,”  over  other  men,  or  the  foie 
property  in  all  the  creatures ;  and  methinks,  in  a  bufinefs  of  this  moment,  and 
that,  whereon  he  builds  all  that  follows,  he  fhould  have  done  fomething  more, 
than  barely  cite  words,  which  apparently  make  againlt  him ;  for  I  confefs,  I 
cannot  fee  any  thing  in  them,  tending  to  Adam’s  monarchy,  or  private  domi¬ 
nion,  but  quite  the  contrary.  And  I  the  lefs  deplore  the  dulnefs  of  my  appre- 
henfion  herein,  fincel  find  the  apoftle  feems  to  have  as  little  notion  of  any  luch 
“  private  dominion  of  Adam,”  as  I,  when  he  fays,  “  God  gives  us  all  things 
“  richly  to  enjoy,”  which  he  could  not  do,  if  it  were  all  given  away  already, 
to  monarch  Adam,  and  the  monarchs,  his  heirs  and  fucceflors.  To  conclude; 
this  text  is  fo  far  from  proving  Adam,  foie  proprietor,  that  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  a  confirmation  of  the  original  community  of  all  things,  amongft  the  fons  of 
men  ;  which  appearing,  from  this  donation  of  God,  as  well  as  other  places  of 
fcripture,  the  fovereignty  of  Adam,  built  upon  his  “  private  dominion,”  muft 
fall,  not  having  any  foundation  to  fupport  it. 

41.  But  yet  if,  after  all,  any  one  will  needs  have  it  fo,  that,  by  this  dona¬ 
tion  of  God,  Adam  was  made  foie  proprietor  of  the  whole  earth,  what  will 
this  be  to  his  fovereignty  P  and  how  will  it  appear,  that  propriety  in  land  ofves 
a  man  power  over  the  life  of  another  ?  or  how  will  the  pofleffion,  even  of  the 
whole  earth,  give  any  one  a  fovereign,  arbitrary  authority,  over  the  perfons  of 
men  ?  The  moft  fpecious  thing  to  be  faid,  is,  that  he  that  is  proprietor  of  the 
whole  world,  may  deny  all  the  reft  of  mankind  food,  and  fo  at  his  pleafure 
ftarve  them,  if  they  will  not  acknowledge  his  fovereigntv,  and  obev  his  will. 
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If  this  were  true,  it  would  be  a  good  argument  to  prove,  that  there  was  never 
any  fuch  property,  that  God  never  gave  any  fuch  private  dominion;  lince  it  is 
more  reafonable  to  think,  that  God,  who  bid  mankind  increafe  and  multiply, 
Ihould  rather  himfelf  give  them  all  a  right,  to  make  ufe  of  the  food  and  rai¬ 
ment,  and  other  conveniencies  of  life,  the  materials  whereof  he  had  fo  plenti¬ 
fully  provided  for  them,  than  to  make  them  depend  upon  the  will  of  a  man, 
for  their  fubfiftence,  who  ihould  have  power  to  deftroy  them  all,  when  he. 
pleafed,  and  who,  being  no  better  than  other  men,  was  in  fucceffion  likelier  by 
want,  and  the  dependance  of  a  fcanty  fortune,  to  tie  them  to  hard  fervice,  than 
by  liberal  allowance  of  the  conveniencies  of  life,  promote  the  great  delign  of 
God,  “  increafe  and  multiply.”  He  that  doubts  this,  let  him  look  into  the 
abfolute  monarchies  of  the  world,  and  fee  what  becomes  of  the  conveniencies 
of  life,  and  the  multitudes  of  people. 

42.  But  we  know,  God  hath  not  left  one  man  fo,  to  the  mercy  of  ano¬ 
ther,  that  he  may  ftarve  him,  if  he  pleafe :  God,  the  Lord  and  Father  of  all, 
has  given  no  one  of  his  children  fuch  a  property,  in  his  peculiar  portion  of  the 
things  of  this  world,  but  that  he  has  given  his  needy  brother  a  right,  in  the 
furplufage  of  his  goods,  fo  that  it  cannot  juftly  be  denied  him,  when  his  pref- 
fing  wants  call  for  it.  And,  therefore,  no  man  could  ever  have  a  juft  power 
over  the  life  of  another,  by  right  of  property  in  land,  or  poffefiions,  fince 
’twould  always  be  a  fin,  in  any  man  of  eftate,  to  let  his  brother  periih,  for 
want  of  affording  him  relief,  out  of  his  plenty.  As  juflice  gives  every  man  a 
title  to  the  produd  of  his  honeft  induftry,  and  the  fair  acquifitions  of  his  an- 
ceftors  defeended  to  him ;  fo  charity  gives  every  man  a  title,  to  fo  much  out  of 
another’s  plenty,  as  will  keep  him  from  extreme  want,  where  he  has  no  means 
to  fubfift  otherwife :  and  a  man  can  no  more  juftly  make  ufe  of  another’s  ne- 
cefiity,  to  force  him  to  become  his  vafial,  by  with-holding  that  relief,  God  re¬ 
quires  him  to  afford,  to  the  wants  of  his  brother,  than  he,  that  has  more  ftrength, 
can  feize  upon  a  weaker,  matter  him  to  his  obedience,  and,  with  a  dagger  at  his 
throat,  offer  him  death,  or  flavery. 

43.  Should  any  one  make  fo  perverfe  an  ufe  of  God’s  blefimgs,  poured  on 
him  with  a  liberal  hand ;  fhould  any  one  be  cruel  and  uncharitable  to  that  ex¬ 
tremity,  yet  all  this  would  not  prove  that  propriety  in  land,  even  in  this  cafe, 
gave  any  authority  over  the  perfons  of  men,  but  only  that  compad  might ; 
fince  the  authority  of  the  rich  proprietor,  and  the  fubjedion  of  the  needy  beg¬ 
gar  began  not  from  the  poffeffion  of  the  lord,  but  the  confent  of  the  poor  man, 
who  preferr’d  being  his  fubjed  to  ftarving.  And  the  man,  he  thus  fubmits  to, 
can  pretend  to  no  more  power  over  him,  than  he  has  confented  to,  upon  corn- 
pad.  Upon  this  ground,  a  man’s  having  his  ftores  filled  in  a  time  of  lcarcity, 
having  money  in  his  pocket,  being  in  a  veffel  at  fea,  being  able  to  fwim,  &c. 
may  as  well  be  the  foundation  of  rule  and  dominion,  as  being  pofleffor  of  all 
the  land  in  the  world  ;  any  of  thefe  being  fufficient  to  enable  me  to  fave  a  man’s 
life,  who  would  perifh,  if  fuch  afliftance  were  denied  him ;  and  any  thing,  by 
this  rule,  that  may  be  an  occafion  of  working  upon  another’s  neceflity,  to  fave 
his  life,  or  any  thing  dear  to  him,  at  the  rate  of  his  freedom,  may  be  made  a 
foundation  of  fovereignty,  as  well  as  property.  From  all  which  it  is  clear, 
that,  tho’  God  fhould  have  given  Adam  private  dominion,  yet  that  private  do¬ 
minion  could  give  him  no  fovereignty  :  but  we  have  already  fufficiently  proved, 
that  God  gave  him  no  C£  private  dominion.” 
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CHAP.  V. 

Of  Adam’s  title  to  fovereignty,  by  the  fub- 

jection  of  Eve. 

44.  ^TPHE  next  place  of  fcripture,  we  find  our  A.  builds  his  monarchy  of 
A.  Adam  on,  is  Gen.  iii.  1 6.  “  And  thy  defire  lhall  be  to  thy  hulband, 
«  and  he  fhall  rule  over  thee.  Here  we  have  (fays  he)  the  original  grant  of  go- 
“  vernment  j”  from  whence  he  concludes,  in  the  following  part  of  the  page* 
O.  244.  “  That  the  fupreme  power  is  fettled  in  the  fatherhood,  and  limited  to 
“  one  kind  of  government,  that  is,  to  monarchy:”  For,  let  his  premifes  be 
what  they  will,  this  is  always  the  conclufion ;  let  rule  in  any  text,  be  but  once 
named,  and  prefently  abfolute  monarchy  is,  by  divine  right,  eftablilhed.  If 
any  one  will  but  carefully  read  our  A/s  own  reafoning  from  thefe  words,  O. 
244.  and  confider  among  other  things,  “  the  line  and  pofterity  of  Adam,”  as 
he  there  brings  them  in,  he  will  find  fome  difficulty  to  make  fenfe  of  what  he 
fays ;  but  we  will  allow  this  at  prefent,  to  his  peculiar  way  of  writing,  and 
confider  the  force  of  the  text  in  hand.  The  words  are,  the  curfe  of  God  up¬ 
on  the  woman,  for  having  been  the  firft  and  forwarded  in  the  difobedience ; 
and  if  we  will  confider  the  occafion,  of  what  God  fays  here  to  our  fird  pa¬ 
rents,  that  he  was  denouncing  judgment,  and  declaring  his  wrath  againd  them 
both,  for  their  difobedience ;  we  cannot  fuppofe,  that  this  was  the  time,  where¬ 
in  God  was  granting  Adam  prerogatives  and  privileges,  inveding  him  with 
dignity  and  authority,  elevating  him  to  dominion  and  monarchy  :  for,  though 
as  a  helper  in  the  temptation,  Eve  was  laid  below  him,  and  fo  he  had,  acci¬ 
dentally,  a  fuperiority  over  her,  for  her  greater  punifhment ;  yet  he  too,  had 
his  fhare  in  the  fall,  as  well  as  the  fin,  and  was  laid  lower,  as  may  be  feen  in 
the  following  verfes  j  and  ’twould  be  hard  to  imagine,  that  God,  in  the  fame 
breath,  fhould  make  him  univerfal  monarch  over  all  mankind,  and  a  day-la¬ 
bourer  for  his  life  ;  turn  him  out  of  “  paradile,  to  till  the  ground,”  ver.  23.  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  advance  him  to  a  throne,  and  all  the  privileges  and  eafe  of 
abfolute  power. 

45.  Th  is  was  not  a  time,  when  Adam  could  expett  any  favours,  any  grant 
of  privileges,  from  his  offended  maker.  If  this  be  “  the  original  grant  of  go- 
“  vernment,”  as  our  A.  tells  us,  and  Adam  was  now  made  monarch,  whatever 
Sir  Robert  would  have  him,  ’tis  plain,  God  made  him  but  a  very  poor  monarch, 
fuch  an  one,  as  our  A.  himfelf  would  have  counted  it  no  great  privilege  to  be. 
God  lets  him  to  work  for  his  living,  and  feems  rather  to  give  him  a  fpade  into 
his  hand,  to  fubdue  the  earth,  than  a  fcepter  to  rule  over  its  inhabitants.  “  In 
“  the  fweat  of  thy  face  thou  lhalt  eat  thy  bread,”  fays  God  to  him.  ver.  19. 
This  was  unavoidable,  may  it  perhaps  be  anfwered,  becaufe  he  was  yet  with¬ 
out  fubjedts,  and  had  no  body  to  work  for  him ;  but  afterwards  living  as  he  did 
above  900  years,  he  might  have  people  enough,  whom  he  might  command  to 
work  for  him  ;  no,  fays  God,  not  only  whilft  thou  art  without  other  help,  fave 
thy  wife,  but  as  long  as  thou  liveft,  fhalt  thou  live  by  thy  labour.  “  In  the 
“  fweat  of  thy  face,  lhalt  thou  eat  thy  bread,  till  thou  return  unto  the  ground ; 
“  for  out  of  it  waft  thou  taken,  for  dull  thou  art,  and  unto  duff;  lhalt  thou  re- 
“  turn,”  ver.  19.  It  will  perhaps  be  anfwered  again,  in  favour  of  our  A.  that 
thefe  words  are  not  fpoken  personally  to  Adam,  but  in  him,  as  their  reprefen- 
tative  to  all  mankind,  this  being  a  curfe  upon  mankind,  becaufe  of  the  fall. 

46.  God,  I  believe,  fpeaks  differently  from  men,  becaufe  he  Ipeaks  with 
more  truth,  more  certainty :  but,  when  he  vouchfafes  to  fpeak  to  men,  I  do 
not  think,  he  fpeaks  differently  from  them,  in  crolfing  the  rules  of  language, 
in  ufe  amongft  them :  this  would  not  be  to  condefcend  to  their  capacities,  when 
he  humbles  himfelf  to  fpeak  to  them,  but  to  lofe  his  defign  in  fpeaking,  wfiat, 
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thus  fpoken,  they  could  not  underftand.  And  yet  thus  muft:  we  think  of  Gods 
if  the  interpretations  of  fcripture,  neceflary  to  maintain  our  A.’s  doctrine,  muft 
be  received  for  good*  For,  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  language,  it  will  be  very 
hard  to  underfland  what  God  fays,  if  what  he  fpeaks  here,  in  the  Angular 
number  to  Adam,  muft  be  underftood  to  be  fpoken  to  all  mankind,  and  what 
he  fays  in  the  plural  number,  Gen.  i.  26,  and  28.  muft  be  underftood  of  Adam 
alone,  exclufive  of  all  others,  and  what  he  fays  to  Noah  and  his  fons,  jointly, 
muft  be  underftood  to  be  meant  to  Noah  alone,  Gen.  ix. 

47.  Farther,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  thefe  words  here  of  Gen.  iii.  16. 
which  our  A.  calls  “  the  original  grant  of  government,”  were  not  fpoken  to  A'¬ 
dam  ;  neither,  indeed,  was  there  any  grant  in  them,  made  to  Adam,  but  a 
punifhment  laid  upon  Eve.  And,  if  we  will  take  them,  as  they  were  direct¬ 
ed,  in  particular  to  her,  or  in  her,  as  their  reprefentative,  to  all  other  women, 
they  will  at  moft  concern  the  female  fex  only,  and  import  no  more,  but  that 
fubjedtion,  they  fhould  ordinarily  be  in,  to  their  hufbands :  but  there  is  here, 
no  more  law,  to  oblige  a  woman  to  fuch  a  fubjeCtion,  if  the  circumftances 
either  of  her  condition,  or  contract  with  her  hufband  fhould  exempt  her  from 
it,  than  there  is,  that  fhe  fhould  bring  forth  her  children  in  forrow  and  pain, 
.if  there  could  be  found  a  remedy  for  it,  which  is  alfo  a  part  of  the  fame  curfe 
upon  her :  for  the  whole  verfe  runs  thus,  “  Unto  the  woman  he  faid,  I  will 
“  greatly  multiply  thy  forrow  and  thy  conception ;  in  forrow  thou  fhalt  bring 
“  forth  children,  and  thy  defire  fhall  be  to  thy  hufband,  and  he  fhall  rule  over 
<c  thee.”  ’Twould,  I  think,  have  been  a  hard  matter  for  any  body,  but  our  A. 
to  have  found  out  a  grant  of  “  monarchical  government  to  Adam,”  in  thefe 
words,  which  were  neither  fpoke  to,  nor  of  him :  neither  will  any  one,  I  fup- 
pofe,  by  thefe  words,  think  the  weaker  fex,  as  by  a  law,  fo  fubjeCled  to  the 
curfe  contained  in  them,  that  ’tis  their  duty,  not  to  endeavour  to  avoid  it.  And 
will  any  one  fay,  that  Eve,  or  any  other  woman,  finn’d,  if  fhe  were  brought 
to  bed,  without  thofe  multiplied  pains,  God  threatens  her  here  with  ?  Or  that 
either  of  our  queens,  Mary  or  Elizabeth,  had  they  married  any  of  their  fub- 
jedts,  had  been  by  this  text  put  into  a  political  fubjeCtion  to  him  ?  Or  that  he, 
thereby,  fhould  have  had  monarchical  rule  over  her  ?  God,  in  this  text,  gives 
not,  that  I  fee,  any  authority  to  Adam  over  Eve,  or  to  men  over  their  wives, 
but  only  foretels  what  fhould  be  the  woman’s  lot,  how,  by  his  providence,  he 
would  order  it  fo,  that  fhe  fhould  be  fubjeCt  to  her  hufband,  as  we  fee  that  ge¬ 
nerally  the  laws  of  mankind,  and  cuftoms  of  nations,  have  ordered  it  fo ;  and 
there  is,  I  grant,  a  foundation  in  nature  for  it. 

48.  Th  u  s  when  God  fays  of  Jacob  and  Efau,  <c  That  the  elder  fhould  ferve 
“  the  younger,”  Gen.  xxv.  23.  no  body  fuppofes,  that  God  hereby  made  Jacob, 
Efau’s  fovereign,  but  foretold  what  fhould,  de  fadto,  come  to  pafs. 

B  u  t  if  thefe  words,  here  fpoken  to  Eve,  muft  needs  be  underftood,  as  a  law, 
to  bind  her  and  all  other  women  to  fubjeClion,  it  can  be  no  other  fubjeCtion, 
than  what  every  wife  owes  her  hufband ;  and  then,  if  this  be  the  tc  original 
“  grant  of  government,  and  the  foundation  of  monarchical  power,”  there  will 
be  as  many  monarchs  as  there  are  hufbands.  If,  therefore,  thefe  words  give 
any  power  to  Adam,  it  can  be  only  a  conjugal  power,  not  political ;  the  power, 
that  every  hufband  hath,  to  order  the  things  of  private  concernment  in  his  fa¬ 
mily,  as  proprietor  of  the  goods  and  land  there,  and  to  have  his  will  take  place, 
before  that  of  his  wife,  in  all  things  of  their  common  concernment :  but  not  a 
political  power,  of  life  and  death,  over  her,  much  lefs  over  any  body  elfe. 

49.  Th  is  I  am  fure :  if  our  A.  will  have  this  text  to  be  a  “  grant,  the  ori- 
“  ginal  grant  of  government,”  political  government,  he  ought  to  have  proved 
it,  by  feme  better  arguments,  than  by  barely  faying,  that,  “  thy  defire  fhall  be 
“  unto  thy  hufband,”  was  a  law,  whereby  Eve,  and  tc  all  that  fhould  come  of 
“  her,”  were  fubjetted  to  the  abfolute,  monarchical  power  of  Adam,  and  his 
heirs.  “  Thy  defire  fhall  be  to  thy  hufband,”  is  too  doubtful  an  expreflion,  of 
whofe  Signification,  interpreters  are  not  agreed,  to  build  fo  confidently  on,  and 
in  a  matter  of  fuch  moment,  and  fo  great  and  general  concernment.  But  our  A. 
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according  to  his  way  of  writing,  having  once  named  the  text,  concludes  pre- 
fently,  without  any  more  ado,  that  the  meaning  is,  as  he  would  have  it.  Let 
the  words  rule,  and  fubjedt,  be  but  found  in  the  text,  or  margin,  and  it  imme¬ 
diately  fignifies  the  duty  of  a  fubjedt  to  his  prince  ;  the  relation  is  changed,  and 
tho’  God  fays  hulband,  Sir  Robert  will  have  it  king;  Adam  has  prelently  abfo- 
lute,  monarchical  power  over  Eve,  and  not  only  over  Eve,  but  “  all  that  fhould 
“  come  of  her,”  though  the  fcripture  fays  not  a  word  of  it,  nor  our  A.  a  word 
to  prove  it.  But  Adam  muft,  for  all  that,  be  an  abfolute  monarch,  and  fo 
down  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  And  here,  I  leave  my  reader  to  conlider,  whe¬ 
ther  my  bare  faying,  without  offering  any  reafons  to  evince  it,  that  this  text 
gave  not  Adam  that  abfolute,  monarchical  power,  our  A.  fuppofes,  be  not  as 
fufficient  to  deftroy  that  power,  as  his  bare  affertion  is,  to  eftabliffi  it;  fince  the 
text  mentions  neither  prince,  nor  people,  {peaks  nothing  of  abfolute,  or  mo-^ 
narchical  power,  but  the  fubjedtion  of  Eve  to  Adam,  a  wife  to  her  hufband. 
And  he,  that  would  trace  our  A.  fo,  all  through,  would  make  a  fhort  and  fuf¬ 
ficient  anfwer,  to  the  greateft  part  of  the  grounds,  he  proceeds  on,  and  abun¬ 
dantly  confute  them,  by  barely  denying :  it  being  a  fufficient  anfwer  to  aflerti- 
ons  without  proof,  to  deny  them  without  giving  a  reafon.  And,  therefore, 
fhould  I  have  faid  nothing,  but  barely  deny’d,  that,  by  this  text,  “  the  fu- 
“  preme  power  was  fettled  and  founded,  by  God  himfelf,  in  the  fatherhood, 
<c  limited  to  monarchy,  and  that  to  Adam’s  perfon  and  heirs,”  all,  which  our 
A.  notably  concludes;  from  thefe  words,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  fame  page,  O. 
244.  it  had  been  a  fufficient  anfwer.  Should  I  have  defired  any  fober  man, 
only  to  have  read  the  text,  and  confidered  to  whom,  and  on  what  occafion  it 
was  fpoken,  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  wondered,  how  our  A.  found  out  mo¬ 
narchical,  abfolute  power  in  it,  had  he  not  had  an  exceeding  good  faculty,  to 
find  it  himfelf,  where  he  could  not  {hew  it  others.  And  thus,  we  have  ex¬ 
amined  the  two  places  of  fcripture,  all  that  I  remember,  our  A.  brings  to  prove 
Adam’s  fovereignty,  that  fupremacy,  which  he  fays,  “  it  was  God’s  ordinance, 
“  fhould  be  unlimited  in  Adam,  and  as  large  as  all  the  adts  of  his  will,”  O.  2  54. 
viz.  Gen.  i.  28.  and  Gen.  iii.  16.  one  whereof  fignifies  only  the  fubjedtion  of 
the  inferior  ranks  of  creatures  to  mankind,  and  the  other,  the  fubjedtion  that  is 
due,  from  a  wife  to  her  hufband ;  both  far  enough,  from  that,  which  fubjedts 
owe  the  governors  of  political  focieties. 

CHAP.  VI. 

Of  Adam’s  title  to  fovereignty,  by  father¬ 
hood. 

50.HpHERE  is  one  thing  more,  and  then  I  think  I  have  given  you  all,  that 
X  our  A.  brings  for  proof,  of  Adam’s  fovereignty,  and  that  is  a  fuppofi- 
tion  of  a  natural  right  of  dominion,  over  his  children,  by  being  their  father. 
And  this  title  of  fatherhood,  he  is  fo  pleafed  with,  that  you  will  find  it  brought 
in  almoft  in  every  page;  particularly  he  fays,  “  Not  only  Adam,  but  the  fucceed- 
“  ing  patriarchs,  had  by  right  of  fatherhood,  royal  authority  over  their  child- 
“  ren,”  p.  12.  And  in  the  fame  page,  “  This  fubjedtion  of  children  being  the 
“  fountain  of  all  regal  authority,  &c.”  This  being,  as  one  would  think;  by 
his  fo  fi  ecjuent  mentioning  it,  the  main  bafis  of  all  his  frame,  we  may  well  ex- 
pedt  clear  and  evident  reafon  for  it,  fince  he  lays  it  down  as  a  pofition,  necefia- 
ry  to  his  purpofe,  That  “  every  man,  that  is  born,  is  fo  far  from  being  free 
“  that,  by  his  very  birth,  he  becomes  a  fubjedt  of  him  that  begets  him,”  O.  i56. 
So  that  Adam,  being  the  only  man  created,  and  all  ever  fince  being  'begotten,* 
no  body  has  been  born  free.  If  we  afk,  how  Adam  comes  by  this  power  over  his 
children;  he  tells  us  here,  ’tis  by  begetting  them:  and  fo  again,  O.  223.  “  This 
natural  dominion  of  Adam,  fays  he,  may  be  proved  out  of  Grotius  himfelf, 
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«  who  teacheth,  that,  generation  jus  acquiritur  parentibus  in  liberos.”  And, 
indeed,  the  a£t  of  begetting,  being  that,  which  makes  a  man  a  father,  his  right 
of  a  father  over  his  children  can  naturally  arife  from  nothing  elfe. 

51.  Grotius  tells  us  not  here,  how  far  this  jus  in  liberos,  this  power  of  parents 
over  their  children  extends;  but  our  A.  always  very  clear  in  the  point,  allures  us, 
*tis  fupreme  power,  and,  like  that  of  abfolute  monarchs  over  their  Haves,  abfo- 
lute  power  of  life  and  death.  He,  that  fhould  demand  of  him,  how,  or  for 
what  reafon  it  is,  that  begetting  a  child  gives  the  father  fuch  an  abfolute  power 
over  him,  will  find  him  anfwer  nothing:  we  are  to  take  his  word  for  this,  as 
well  as  feveral  other  things,  and  by  that  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  conHituti- 
ons  of  government  muH  Hand  or  fall :  had  he  been  an  abfolute  monarch,  this 
way  of  talking  might  have  fuited  well  enough  ;  pro  ratione  voluntas,  might 
have  been  of  force  in  his  mouth ;  but  in  the  way  of  proof,  or  argument,  is 
very  unbecoming,  and  will  little  advantage  his  plea  for  abfolute  monarchy. 
“  Sir  Robert  has  too  much  lelfen’d  a  fubje&’s  authority,  to  leave  himfelf  the 
“  hopes  of  efiablifhing  any  thing,  by  his  bare  faying  it one  Have’s  opinion, 
without  proof,  is  not  of  weight  enough,  to  difpofe  of  the  liberty  and  fortunes 
of  all  mankind.  If  all  men  are  not,  as  I  think  they  are,  naturally  equal.  I’m 
fure  all  Haves  are;  and  then  I  may,  without  prefumption,  oppofe  my  Angle  o- 
pinion  to  his;  and  be  confident  that  my  faying,  “  That  begetting  of  children 
“  makes  them  not  Haves  to  their  fathers,”  as  certainly  fets  all  mankind  free,  as 
his  affirming  the  contrary,  makes  them  all  Haves.  But  that  this  pofition,  which 
is  the  foundation  of  all  their  dodtrine,  who  would  have  monarchy  to  be  jure  di- 
vino,  may  have  all  fair  play,  let  us  hear  what  reafons  others  give  for  it,  fince 
our  A.  offers  none. 

52.  The  argument,  I  have  heard  others  make  ufe  of,  to  prove  that  fathers, 
by  begetting  them,  come  by  an  abfolute  power  over  their  children,  is  this : 
That  “  Fathers  have  a  power  over  the  lives  of  their  children,  becaufe  they  give 
<l  them  life  and  being,”  which  is  the  only  proof  it  is  capable  of:  fince  there 
can  be  no  reafon,  why  naturally  one  man  fhould  have  any  claim,  or  pretence 
of  right,  over  that  in  another,  which  was  never  his,  which  he  bellowed  not, 
but  was  received  from  the  bounty  of  another.  1.  I  anfwer,  That  every  one  who 
gives  another  any  thing,  has  not  always  thereby  a  right  to  take  it  away  again, 
but,  2.  They,  who  fay  the  father  gives  life  to  his  children,  are  fo  dazzled  with 
the  thoughts  of  monarchy,  that  they  do  not,  as  they  ought,  remember  God, 
who  is  “  the  author  and  giver  of  life  :  ’tis  in  him  alone  we  live,  move,  and  have 
“  our  being.”  How  can  he  be  thought  to  give  life  to  another,  that  knows  not, 
wherein  his  own  life  confifis?  Philofophers  are  at  a  lofs  about  it,  after  their 
moll  diligent  enquiries;  and  anatomifls,  after  their  whole  lives  and  fiudies  fpent 
in  difiedtions,  and  diligent  examining  the  bodies  of  men,  confefs  their  igno¬ 
rance,  in  the  flrudture  and  ufe  of  many  parts  of  man’s  body;  and,  in  that  ope¬ 
ration,  wherein  life  confifis  in  the  whole.  And  doth  the  rude  plowman,  or 
the  more  ignorant  voluptuary,  frame  and  fafhion  fuch  an  admirable  engine  as 
this  is,  and  then  put  life  and  fenfe  into  it?  Can  any  man  fay,  he  formed  the 
parts,  that  are  neceffary  to  the  life  of  his  child  ?  Or  can  he  fuppofe  himfelf  to 
give  the  life,  and  yet  not  know  what  fubjedt  is  fit  to  receive  it,  nor  what  adtions, 
or  organs,  are  neceffary  for  its  reception,  or  prefervation  ? 

53.  To  give  life  to  that,  which  has  yet  no  being,  is  to  frame  and  make  a  liv¬ 
ing  creature,  fafhion  the  parts,  and  mould  and  fuit  them  to  their  ufes,  and, 
having  proportion’d  and  fitted  them  together,  to  put  into  them  a  living  foul. 
He,  that  could  do  this,  might,  indeed,  have  fome  pretence  to  deflroy  his  own 
workmanfhip.  But  is  there  any  one  fo  bold,  that  dares  thus  far  arrogate  to  him¬ 
felf  the  incomprehenfible  works  of  the  Almighty?  Who  alone  did  at  firfl,  and 
continues  Hill  to  make  a  living  foul,  he  alone  can  breathe  in  the  breath  of  life. 
If  any  one  thinks  himfelf  an  artiH  at  this,  let  him  number  up  the  parts  of  his 
child’s  body,  which  he  hath  made,  tell  me  their  ufes  and  operations,  and  when 
the  living  and  rational  foul  began  to  inhabit  this  curious  Hrudture,  when  fenfe 
began,  and  how  this  engine,  which  he  has  framed,  thinks  and  reafons :  if  he 
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blade  it,  let  him, when  it  is  out  of  order  mend  it,  at  leaft  tell  wherein  the  defeds 
lie.  “  Shall  he  that  made  the  eye  not  fee  ?  ”  fays  the  pfalmift,  Pfalm  xciv.  9. 
See  thefe  men’s  vanities?  The  ftrudure  of  that  one  part  is  fiifficient  to  convince 
us  of  an  all-wife  contriver,  and  he  has  fo  vifible  a  claim  to  us,  as  his  work- 
manfhip,  that  one  of  the  ordinary  appellations  of  God  in  fcripture  is,  “  God 
“  our  maker/’  and  “  the  Lord  our  maker.”  And,  therefore,  though  our  A. 
for  the  magnifying  of  his  fatherhood,  be  pleafed  to  fay,  O.  159.  “  That  even 
“  the  power,  which  God  himfelf  exercifeth  over  mankind,  is  by  right  of  fa- 
“  therhood,”  yet  this  fatherhood  is  fuch  an  one,  as  utterly  excludes  all  pretence 
of  title,  in  earthly  parents;  for  he  is  king,  becaufe  he  is,  indeed,  maker  of  us 
all,  which  no  parents  can  pretend  to  be,  of  their  children. 

54.  But,  had  men fkill  and  power  to  make  their  children,  ’tis  not  fo  flight 
a  piece  of  workmanfhip,  that  it  can  be  imagined  they  could  make  them  with¬ 
out  defigning  it.  What  father  of  a  thoufand,  when  he  begets  a  child,  thinks 
farther  than  to  fatisfy  his  prefent  appetite.  God,  in  his  infinite  wifdom,  has 
put  ftrong  defires  of  copulation,  into  the  conftitution  of  men,  thereby  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  race  of  mankind,  which  he  doth  moft  commonly,  without  the  inten¬ 
tion,  and  often  againft  the  confent  and  will  of  the  begetter.  And,  indeed,  thofe 
who  defire  and  defign  children,  are  but  the  occafions  of  their  being,  and,  when 
they  defign  and  wifh  to  beget  them,  do  little  more  towards  their  making,  than 
Deucalion  and  his  wife,  in  the  fable,  did  towards  the  making  of  mankind,  by 
throwing  pebbles  over  their  heads. 

55.  But  grant  that  the  parents  made  their  children,  gave  them  life  and  be¬ 
ing,  and  that  hence  there  followed  an  abfolute  power.  This  would  give  the  fa¬ 
ther  but  a  joint  dominion  with  the  mother,  over  them.  For  no  body  can  deny,- 
but  that  the  woman  had  an  equal  fhare,  if  not  the  greater,  as  noUrifhing  the 
child  a  long  time  in  her  own  body,  out  of  her  own  fubftance:  there  it  is  fafhion- 
ed,  and  from  her  it  receives  the  materials  and  principles  of  its  conftitution:  And 
it  is  fo  hard  to  imagine  the  rational  foul  fhould  prefently  inhabit  the  yet  unform¬ 
ed  embrio,  as  foon  as  the  father  has  done  his  part,  in  the  aft  of  generation,  that, 
if  it  muft  be  fuppofed  to  derive  any  thing  from  the  parents,  it  muft  certainly 
owe  moft  to  the  mother.  But  be  that  as  it  will,  the  mother  cannot  be  denied 
an  equal  fhare  in  begetting  of  the  child,  and  fo  the  abfolute  authority  of  the 
father  will  not  arife  from  hence.  Our  A.  indeed  is  of  another  mind  ;  for  he 
fays,  “  For  we  know  that  God,  at  the  creation,  gave  the  fovereignty  to  the 
man,  over  the  woman,  as  being  the  nobler  and  principal  agent  in  generation,” 
O.  172.  I  remember  not  this  in  my  bible,  and  when  the  place  is  brought, where 
God,  at  the  creation,  gave  the  fovereignty  to  man  over  the  woman,  and  that 
for  this  reafon,  becaufe  “  he  is  the  nobler  and  principal  agent  in  generation,”  it 
will  be  time  enough  to  confider,  and  anfwer  it.  But  it  is  no  new  thing  for  our 
A.  to  tell  us  his  own  fancies,  for  certain  and  divine  truths,  though  there  be  often 
a  great  deal  of  difference  between  his  and  divine  revelations;  for  God  in  the 
fcripture  fays,  u  his  father  and  his  mother  that  begat  him.” 

56.  The  y,  who  alledge  the  pra&ice  of  mankind,  for  expofing  or  felling 
their  children,  as  a  proof  of  their  power  over  them,  are,  with  Sir  Robert, 
happy  arguers;  and  cannot  but  recommend  their  opinion,  by  founding  it  on  the 
moft  fhameful  adtion,  and  moft  unnatural  murder,  human  nature  is  capable  of. 
The  dens  of  lions  and  nurferies  of  wolves  know  no  fuch  cruelty  as  this:  thefe 
favage  inhabitants  of  the  defart  obey  God  and  nature,  in  being  tender  and  care¬ 
ful  of  their  off-fpring ;  they  will  hunt,  watch,  fight,  and  almoft  ftarve,  for 
the  prefervation  of  their  young ;  never  part  with  them,  never  forfake  them, 
till  they  are  able  to  fhift  for  themfelves.  And  is  it  the  privilege  of  man  alone, 
to  ad  more  contrary  to  nature,  than  the  wild  and  moft  untamed  part  of  the 
creation?  Doth  God  forbid  us,  under  the  fevereft  penalty,  that  of  death,  to  take 
away  the  life  of  any  man,  a  ftranger,  and  upon  provocation  ?  And  does  he  per¬ 
mit  us  to  deftroy  thofe,  he  has  given  us  the  charge  and  care  of;  and,  by  the 
didates  of  nature  and  reafon,  as  well  as  his  reveal’d  command,  requires 
tis  to  preferve  ?  He  has,  in  all  the  parts  of  the  creation,  taken  a  peculiar  care  to 
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propagate  and  continue  the  feveral  ipecies  of  creatures,  and  makes  the  individu¬ 
als  ad  fo  drongly  to  this  end,  that  they  fometimes  negleCt  their  own  private 
good  for  it ;  and  feem  to  forget  that  general  rule,  which  nature  teaches  all  things, 
of  felf-prefervation ;  and  the  prefervation  of  their  young,  as  the  dronged  prin¬ 
ciple  in  them,  over-rules  the  conditution  of  their  particular  natures.  Thus  we 
fee,  when  their  young  Hand  in  need  of  it,  the  timorous  become  valiant,  the 
fierce  and  favage  kind,  and  the  ravenous  tender  and  liberal. 

57.  But  if  the  example,  of  what  hath  been  done,  be  the  rule  of  what 
ought  to  be,  hiftory  would  have  furnifh’d  our  A.  with  indances  of  this  abfolute, 
fatherly  power,  in  its  height  and  perfection,  and  he  might  have  fhew’d  us  in 
Peru,  people  that  begot  children,  on  purpofe  to  fatten  and  eat  them.  The  do- 
ry  is  fo  remarkable,  that  I  cannot  but  fet  it  down  in  the  A.’s  words.  “  In  fome 
“  provinces,  fays  he,  they  were  fo  liquorifh  after  man’s  flefh,  that  they  would 
<£  not  have  the  patience  to  day,  till  the  breath  was  out  of  the  body,  but  would 
tc  fuck  the  blood,  as  it  ran  from  the  wounds  of  the  dying  man ;  they  had  pub- 
<c  lick  fhambles  of  man’s  flefh,  and  their  madnefs  herein  was  to  that  degree, 
*c  that  they  fpared  not  their  own  children,  which  they  had  begot  on  drangers, 
“  taken  in  war.  For  they  made  their  captives  their  midreffes,  and  choicely 
“  nouriffied  the  children,  they  had  by  them;  till,  about  thirteen  years  old, 
*c  they  butcher’d  and  eat  them ;  and  they  ferved  the  mothers,  after  the  fame 
<c  fafhion,  when  they  grew  pad:  child-bearing,  and  ceafed  to  bring  them  any 
*c  more  roaders Gracilaffo  de  la  Vega  hid.  des  Yncas  de  Peru,  L.  1.  c.  12. 

58.  Thus  far  can  the  bufy  mind  of  man  carry  him  to  a  brutality,  below  the 
level  of  beads,  when  he  quits  his  reafon,  which  places  him  almoft  equal  to 
angels.  Nor  can  it  be  otherwife,  in  a  creature,  whofe  thoughts  are  more  than 
the  fands,  and  wider  than  the  ocean,  where  fancy  and  padion  mull  needs  run 
him  into  drange  courfes,  if  reafon,  which  is  his  only  dar  and  compafs,  be  not 
that  he  fleers  by.  The  imagination  is  always  refllefs,  and  fuggefls  variety  of 
thoughts,  and  the  will,  reafon  being  laid  afide,  is  ready  for  every  extravagant 
projeCt ;  and  in  this  date,  he  that  goes  farthed  out  of  the  way,  is  thought  fit-* 
ted  to  lead,  and  is  fure  of  mod  followers :  and,  when  fafhion  has  once  edab- 
liffied  what  folly  or  craft  began,  cudom  makes  it  facred,  and  ’twill  be  thought 
impudence,  or  madnefs,  to  contradict  or  quedion  it.  He  that  will  impartially 
purvey  the  nations  of  the  world,  will  find  fo  much  of  their  religions,  govern¬ 
ments  and  manners,  brought  in  and  continued  amongd  them,  by  thefe  means, 
that  he  will  have  but  little  reverence  for  the  practices,  which  are  in  ufe  and  cre¬ 
dit  amongd  men ;  and  will  have  reafon  to  think,  that  the  woods  and  foreds, 
where  the  irrational,  untaught  inhabitants  keep  right,  by  following  nature,  are 
fitter  to  give  us  rules,  than  cities  and  places,  where  thofe,  that  call  themfelves 
civil  and  rational,  go  out  of  their  way,  by  the  authority  of  example.  If  pre¬ 
cedents  are  fudicient  to  edablifh  a  rule  in  this  cafe,  our  A.  might  have  found, 
in  holy  writ,  children  facrificed  by  their  parents,  and  this  amongd  the  people 
of  God  themfelves.  The  Pfalmid  tells  us,  Pfal.  cvi.  38.  “  They  died  innocent 
<c  blood,  even  the  blood  of  their  fons  and  their  daughters,  whom  they  facrifi- 
4t  ced  unto  the  idols  of  Canaan.”  But  God  judg’d  not  of  this  by  our  A.’s 
rule,  nor  allow’d  of  the  authority  of  practice,  againd  his  righteous  law ;  but, 
as  it  follows  there,  “  The  land  was  polluted  with  blood,  therefore  was  the  wrath 
“  of  the  Lord  kindled  againd  his  people,  infomuch  that  he  abhorr’d  his  own 
“  inheritance.”  The  killing  of  their  children,  though  it  were  fafhionable,  was 
charged  on  them  as  innocent  blood,  and  fo  had,  in  the  account  of  God,  the 
guilt  of  murther,  as  the  offering  them  to  idols  had  the  guilt  of  idolatry. 

59.  B  e  it  then,  as  Sir  Robert  fays,  that  anciently  it  was  ufual  for  men  “  to 
“  fell  and  cadrate  their  children,”  O.  155.  Let  it  be,  that  they  expofed  them; 
add  to  it,  if  you  pleafe,  for  this  is  dill  greater  power,  that  they  begat  them  for 
their  table,  to  fat  and  eat  them :  if  this  proves  a  right  to  do  fo,  we  may,  by 
the  fame  argument,  judify  adultery,  inced  and  fodomy;  for  there  are  examples 
of  thefe  too,  both  ancient  and  modern :  fins,  which,  I  dippole,  have  their  prin¬ 
cipal  aggravation  from  this,  that  they  crofs  the  main  intention  of  jiature,  which 
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Willeth  the  increafe  of  mankind,  and  the  continuation  of  the  fpecies,  in  the 
higheft  perfection,  and  the  diftinCtion  of  families,  with  the  fecurity  of  the 
marriage-bed,  as  neceflary  thereunto. 

60.  In  confirmation  of  this  natural  authority  of  the  father,  our  A.  brings  a 
lame  proof,  from  the  pofitive  command  of  God  in  fcripture :  his  words  are, 
“To  confirm  the  natural  right  of  regal  power,  we  find,  in  the  decalogue,  that 
“  the  law  which  enjoins  obedience  to  kings,  is  delivered  in  the  terms,  honour 
“  thy  father,  p.  23.  Whereas  many  confefs,  that  government,  only  in  the 
“  abftraCt,  is  the  ordinance  of  God,  they  are  not  able  to  prove  any  fuch  ordi- 
“  nance  in  the  fcripture,  but  only  in  the  fatherly  power  j  and,  therefore,  we  find 
“  the  commandment,  that  enjoins  obedience  to  luperiors,  given  in  the  terms, 
“  Honour  thy  father  j”  “  fo  that  not  only  the  power  and  right  of  government, 
“  but  the  form  of  the  power  governing,  and  the  perfon,  having  the  power,  are 
“  all  the  ordinances  of  God.  The  firft  father  had  not  only  fimply  power,  but 
“  power  monarchical,  as  he  was  father,  immediately  from  God,”  0. 254.  To 
the  fame  purpofe,  the  fame  law  is  cited  by  our  A.  in  feveral  other  places,  and 
juft  after  the  fame  fafhion,  that  is,  “  and  mother”  as  apochryphal  words,  are 
always  left  out ;  a  great  argument  of  our  A.’s  ingenuity,^  and  the  goodnefs  of 
his  caufe,  which  required  in  its  defender,  zeal,  to  a  degree  of  wartnth,  able  to 
warp  the  facred  rule  of  the  word  of  God,  to  make  it  comply  with  his  prefent 
occafion  ;  a  way  of  proceeding,  not  unufual  to  thole,  who  embrace  not  truths, 
becaufe  reafon  and  revelation  offer  them ;  but  efpoufe  tenets  and  parties,  for 
ends  different  from  truth,  and  then  refolve  at  any  rate  to  defend  them  ;  and  fo 
do  with  the  words  and  fenfe  of  authors  they  would  fit  to  their  purpofe,  juft  as 
Procruftes  did  with  his  guefts,  lop,  or  ftretch  them,  as  may  beft  fit  them  to  the 
fize  of  their  notions :  and  they  always  prove,  like  thofe  fo  ferved,  deformed, 
lame,  and  ufelefs. 

61.  For  had  our  A.  fet  down  this  command,  without  garbling,  as  God  gave 
it,  and  joined  mother  to  father,  every  reader  would  have  feen,  that  it  had  made 
direCtly  againft  him  ;  and  that  it  was  fo  far  from  eftablifhing  the  “  monarchical 
“  power  of  the  father,”  that  it  fet  up  the  mother  equal  with  him,  and  enjoin’d 
nothing  but  what  was  due  in  common,  to  both  father  and  mother :  for  that  is 
the  conftant  tenor  of  the  fcripture,  “  Honour  thy  father  and  mother,  Exod.  xx. 
“  He  thatfmiteth  his  father,  or  mother,  fhall  furely  be  put  to  death,  xxi.  15. 
“  He  that  curfeth  his  father,  or  mother,  fhall  furely  be  put  to  death,  ver.  17. 
“  repeated  Lev.  xx.  9.  and  by  our  Saviour,  Matth.  xv.  4.  Ye  fhall  fear  every 
“  man  his  mother  and  his  father,  Lev.  xix.  3.  If  a  man  have  a  rebellious  foil, 
“  which  will  not  obey  the  voice  of  his  father,  or  the  voice  of  his  mother ; 
“  then  fhall  his  father  and  his  mother  lay  hold  on  him,  and  fay,  This  our  fon 
“  is  ftubborn  and  rebellious,  he  will  not  obey  our  voice,  Deut.  xxi.  18,  19, 
<c  20,  2 1.  Curfed  be  he  that  fetteth  light  by  his  father,  or  his  mother,  xxviii. 
“  16.  My  fon,  hear  the  inftruCtion  of  thy  father,  and  forfake  not  the  law  of 
“  thy  mother,”  are  the  words  of  Solomon  a  king,  who  was  not  ignorant  of 
what  belonged  to  him,  as  a  father,  or  a  king,  and  yet  he  joins  father  and  mo¬ 
ther  together,  in  all  the  inftruCtions  he  gives  children,  quite  through  his  book 
of  Proverbs.  “  Woe  unto  him,  that  faith  unto  his  father,  What  begetteft 
“  thou  ?  or  to  the  woman,  What  haft  thou  brought  forth  ?  Ifa.  xi.  ver.  10.  In 
“  thee  have  they  fet  light  by  father,  or  mother,  Ezek.  xxviii.  2.  And  it  fhall 
“  come  to  pafs,  that  when  any  fhall  yet  prophecy,  then  his  father  and  his  mo- 
“  ther  that  begat  him,  fhall  fay  unto  him,  Thou  fhalt  not  live,  and  his  father 
“  and  mother  that  begat  him,  fhall  thruft  him  thro’,  when  he  prophefieth,  Zech. 
“  xiii.  3.”  Here,  not  the  father  only,  but  the  father  and  mother  jointly,  had 
power,  in  this  cafe  of  life  and  death.  Thus  ran  the  law  of  the  old  teftament, 
and  in  the  new  they  are  likewife  joined,  in  the  obedience  of  their  children, 
Eph.  vi.  1.  The  rule  is,  “  Children  obey  your  parents  j”  and  I  do  not  remem¬ 
ber,  that  I  any  where  read,  “  Children  obey  your  father,”  and  no  more :  the 
fcripture  joins  mother  too,  in  that  homage  which  is  due  from  children ;  and  had 
there  been  any  text,  where  the  honour  or  obedience  of  children  had  been  di¬ 
rected 
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redted  to  the  father  alone,  ’tis  not  likely  that  our  A.  who  pretends  to  build  all 
upon  fcripture,  would  have  omitted  it :  nay,  the  fcripture  makes  the  authority 
of  father  and  mother,  in  rdpect  of  thofe  they  have  begot,  fo  equal  that,  in 
fome  places,  it  negledts  even  the  priority  of  order,  which  is  thought  due  to  the 
father,  and  the  mother  is  put  hr  ft,  as  Lev.  xix.  3.  From  which,  fo  conftantly 
joining  father  and  mother  together,  as  is  found  quite  through  the  fcripture,  we 
may  conclude,  that  the  honour,  they  have  a  title  to,  from  their  children,  is 
one  common  right  belonging  fo  equally  to  them  both,  that  neither  can  claim 
it  wholly,  neither  can  be  excluded. 

62. '  One  would  wonder  then,  how  our  A.  infers  from  the  fifth  command¬ 
ment,  that  all  “  power  was  originally  in  the  father.”  How  he  finds  “  monar- 
“  chical  power  of  government,  fettled  and  fixed  by  the  commandment,  Ho- 
“  nour  thy  father  and  thy  mother.”  If  all  the  honour,  due  by  the  command¬ 
ment,  be  it  what  it  will,  be  the  only  right  of  the  father,  becaufe  he,  as  our  A. 
fays,  “  has  the  fovereignty  over  the  woman,  as  being  the  nobler  and  principal - 
“  ler  agent  in  generation,”  why  did  God  afterwards,  all  along,  join  the  mother 
with  him,  to  fhare  in  his  honour  ?  Can  the  father,  by  this  fovereignty  of  his, 
difcharge  the  child  from  paying  this  honour  to  his  mother  ?  The  fcripture  gave 
no  fuch  licenfe  to  the  Jews,  and  yet  there  were  often  breaches  wide  enough,  be¬ 
twixt  hufband  and  wife,  even  to  divorce  and  feparation  :  and,  I  think,  no  body 
will  fay,  a  child  may  with-hold  honour  from  his  mother,  or,  as  the  fcripture 
terms  it,  “  fet  light  by  her,”  though  his  father  fhould  command  him  to  do  fo; 
no  mere  than  the  mother  could  difpenfe  with  him,  for  neglecting  to  honour  his 
father:  whereby  ’tis  plain,  that  this  command  of  God,  gives  the  father  no 
fovereignty,  no  fupremacy. 

63.  I  agree  with  our  A.  that  the  title  to  this  honour  is  vefted  in  the  pa¬ 
rents  by  nature,  and  is  a  right  which  accrues  to  them,  by  their  having  begotten 
their  children,  and  God,  by  many  pofitive  declarations,  has  confirm’d  it  to 
them :  I  alfo  allow  our  A.’s  rule,  “  that,  in  grants  and  gifts,  that  have  their 
“  original  from  God  and  nature,  as  the  power  of  the  father,”  (let  me  add,  “  and 
mother,”  for  whom  God  hath  joined  together,  let  no  man  put  afunder)  “  no  in- 
tc  ferior  power  of  men  can  limit,  nor  make  any  law  of  prefeription  againfl 
“  them,”  O.  158.  fo  that  the  mother  having,  by  this  law  of  God,  a  right  to 
honour  from  her  children,  which  is  not  fubjedt  to  the  will  of  her  hufoand,  we 
fee  this  “  abfolute,  monarchical  power  of  the  father,”  can  neither  be  founded  on 
it,  nor  confift  with  it :  and  he  has  a  power,  very  far  from  monarchical,  very 
far  from  that  abfolutenefs  our  A.  contends  for,  when  another  has,  over  his  fub- 
jedts,  the  fame  power  he  hath,  and  by  the  fame  title  :  and,  therefore,  he  can¬ 
not  forbear  faying  bimfelf,  that  “  he  cannot  fee  how  any  man’s  children  can  be 
“  free  from  fubjedtion  to  their  parents,”  p.  12.  which,  in  common  fpeech,  I 
think,  fignifies  mother,  as  well  as  father,  or  if  parents  here  fignifies  only  fa¬ 
ther,  ’tis  the  firft  time  I  ever  yet  knew  it  to  do  fo,  and,  by  fuch  an  ufe  of  words, 
one  may  fay  any  thing. 

64.  By  our  A.’s  dodtrine,  the  father  having  abfolute  jurifdidtion  over  his 
children,  has  alfo  the  fame  over  their  iffue ;  and  the  confequence  is  good,  were 
it  true,  that  the  father  had  fuch  a  power  :  and  yet  I  afk  our  A.  Whether  the 
grandfather,  by  his  fovereignty,  could  difcharge  the  grandchild,  from  paying 
to  his  father  the  honour,  due  to  him  by  the  fifth  commandment.  If  the  grand¬ 
father  hath,  by  “  right  of  fatherhood,”  foie  fovereign  power  in  him,  and  that 
obedience,  which  is  due  to  the  fupreme  magiftrate,  be  commanded  in  thefe 
words,  “  Honour  thy  father,”  ’tis  certain  the  grandfather  might  difpenfe  with 
the  grandfon’s  honouring  his  father;  which  fince  ’tis  evident,  in  common  fenfe, 
he  cannot,  it  follows  from  hence,  that  “  honour  thy  father  and  mother,”  can¬ 
not  mean  an  abfolute  fubjedtion  to  a  fovereign  power,  but  fomething  elfe.  The 
right,  therefore,  which  parents  have  by  nature,  and  which  is  confirm’d  to  them 
by  the  fifth  commandment,  cannot  be  that  political  dominion  which  our  A. 
would  derive  from  it :  for  that  being  in  every  civil  fociety  fupreme  fomewhere, 
can  difcharge  any  fubiedt  from  any  political  obedience  to  any  one  of  his  fellovv- 
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fubjedfs.  But  what  law  of  the  magiftrate  can  give  a  child  liberty,  not  to  “  ho- 
“  nour  his  father  and  mother?”  Tis  an  eternal  law,  annex’d  purely  to  the 
relation  of  parents  and  children,  and  fo  contains  nothing  of  the  magiftrate’s 
power  in  it,  nor  is  fubjedled  to  it. 

65.  Our  A.  fays,  “  God  hath  given  to  a  father,  a  right,  or  liberty  to  alien 
«  his  power  over  his  children  to  any  other,”  O.  1 55.  I  doubt  whether  he  can 
alien  wholly  the  right  of  honour,  that  is  due  from  them :  but,  be  that  as  it 
will,  this  I  am  fure,  he  cannot  alien,  and  retain  the  fame  power.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  the  magiftrate’s  fovereignty  be,  as  our  A.  would  have  it,  “  nothing  but  the 
“  authority  of  a  fupreme  father,”  p.  23.  ’tis  unavoidable,  that  if  the  magiftrate 
hath  all  this  paternal  right,  as  he  muft  have,  if  fatherhood  be  the  fountain  of 
all  authority,  then  the  fubjedts,  tho’  fathers,  can  have  no  power  over  their  chil¬ 
dren,  no  right  to  honour  from  them :  for  it  cannot  be  all  in  another’s  hands, 
and  a  part  remain  with  the  parents.  So  that,  according  to  our  A.’s  own  dodtrine, 
«  Honour  thy  father  and  mother,”  cannot  poffibly  be  underftood  of  political 
fubjedtion  and  obedience  ;  fince  the  laws,  both  in  the  old  and  new  teftament, 
that  commanded  children  to  “  honour  and  obey  their  parents,”  were  given  to 
fuch,  whofe  fathers  were  under  civil  government,  and  fellow-fubjedts  with  them, 
in  political  focieties ;  and  to  have  bid  them,  “  Honour  and  obey  their  parents," 
in  our  A.’s  fenfe,  had  been  to  bid  them  be  fubjedts  to  thofe,  who  had  no  title  to 
it ;  the  right  to  obedience,  from  fubjedts,  being  all  vefted  in  another ;  and,  in¬ 
stead  of  teaching  obedience,  this  had  been  to  foment  fedition,  by  letting  up 
powers  that  were  not.  If,  therefore,  this  command,  “  Honour  thy  father 
“  and  mother,”  concern  political  dominion,  it  diredtly  overthrows  our  A.’s 
monarchy ;  fince,  it  being  to  be  paid  by  every  child  to  his  father,  even  in  fo- 
ciety,  every  father  muft  neceflarily  have  political  dominion,  and  there  will  be 
as  many  fovereigns  as  there  are  fathers :  belides  that,  the  mother  too  hath  her 
title,  which  deftroys  the  fovereignty  of  one  fupreme  monarch.  But  if,  “  ho- 
“  nour  thy  father  and  mother,”  mean  fomething  diftindt  from  political  power, 
as  neceflarily  it  muft ;  it  is  befides  our  A.’s  bufinefs,  and  ferves  nothing  to  his 
purpofe. 

66.  “The  law  that  enjoins  obedience  to  kings,  is  delivered,  fays  our  A.  in 
“  the  terms,  Honour  thy  father,  as  if  all  power  were  originally  in  the  fa- 
“  ther,”  O.  254.  And  that  law  is  alfo  delivered,  fay  I,  in  the  terms,  “  Ho- 
“  nour  thy  mother,”  as  if  all  power  were  originally  in  the  mother.  I  appeal, 
whether  the  argument  be  not  as  good,  on  one  fide,  as  the  other,  father  and 
mother  being  joined  all  along,  in  the  old  and  new  teftament,  where-ever  ho¬ 
nour  or  obedience  is  enjoined  children.  Again  our  A.  tells  us,  O.  254.  “  That 
“  this  command,  Honour  thy  father,  gives  the  right  to  govern,  and  makes  the 
“  form  of  government  monarchical.”  To  which  I  anfwer,  that  if  by  “  ho- 
“  nour  thy  father”  be  meant  obedience  to  the  political  power  of  the  magiftrate, 
it  concerns  not  any  duty,  we  owe  to  our  natural  fathers,  who  are  fubjedts ;  be- 
caufe  they,  by  our  A.’s  dodtrine,  are  diverted  of  all  that  power,  it  being  placed 
wholly  in  the  prince ;  and  fo  being  equally  fubjedts  and  flaves  with  their  chil¬ 
dren,  can  have  no  right  by  that  title,  to  any  fuch  honour,  or  obedience,  as 
contains  in  it  political  fubjedtion :  if,  “  honour  thy  father  and  mother,”  figni- 
fies  the  duty  we  owe  our  natural  parents,  as  by  our  Saviour’s  interpretation, 
Matth.  xv.  4.  and  all  the  other  mentioned  places,  ’tis  plain  it  does;  then  it  can¬ 
not  concern  political  obedience,  but  a  duty  that  is  owing  to  perfons,  who  have 
no  title  to  fovereignty,  nor  any  political  authority,  as  magiftrates,  over  fubjedts. 
For  the  perfon  of  a  private  father,  and  a  title  to  obedience,  due  to  the  fupreme 
magiftrate,  are  things  inconfiftent ;  and  therefore,  this  command,  which  muft 
necelTarily  comprehend  the  perfons  of  our  natural  fathers,  muft  mean  a  duty 
we  owe  them,  diftindt  from  our  obedience  to  the  magiftrate,  and  from  which 
the  moft  abfolute  power  of  princes  cannot  abfolve  us.  What  this  duty  is,  we 
fhall  in  its  due  place  examine. 

67.  And  thus  we  have  at  laft  got  through  all,  that  in  our  A.  looks  like  an 
argument,  for  that  abfolute,  unlimited  fovereignty,  deferibed,  fedt.  8.  which 
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he  fuppofes  in  Adam ;  fo  that  mankind,  ever  fmce,  have  been  all  bom  flaves, 
without  any  title  to  freedom.  But  if  creation,  which  gave  nothing  but  a  be¬ 
ing,  made  not  Adam  prince  of  his  pofterity:  if  Adam,  Gen.  i.  28.  was  not 
conftituted  lord  of  mankind,  nor  had  a  private  dominion  given  him,  exclufive 
of  his  children,  but  only  a  right  and  power  over  the  earth,  and  inferior  crea¬ 
tures,  in  common  with  the  children  of  men:  if  alfo,  Gen.  iii.  16.  God  gave 
not  any  political  power  to  Adam,  over  his  wife  and  children,  but  only  fubje&ed 
Eve  to  Adam,  as  a  punifhment,  or  foretold  the  fubjedtion  of  the  weaker  lex, 
in  the  ordering  the  common  concernments  of  their  families,  but  gave  not 
thereby  to  Adam,  as  to  the  hulband,  power  of  life  and  death,  which  necefla- 
rily  belongs  to  the  magiftrate :  if  fathers,  by  begetting  their  children,  acquire 
no  fuch  power  over  them  j  and  if  the  command,  “  Honour  thy  father  and  mo- 
“  ther,”  give  it  not,  but  only  enjoins  a  duty,  owing  to  parents  equally,  whe¬ 
ther  fubjedts  or  not,  and  to  the  mother  as  well  as  the  father :  if  all  this  be  fo, 
as  I  think,  by  what  has  been  faid,  is  very  evident,  then  man  has  a  natural  free¬ 
dom,  notwithftanding  all  our  A.  confidently  fays  to  the  contrary ;  fince  all,  that 
fhare  in  the  lame  common  nature,  faculties  and  powers,  are  in  nature  equal, 
and  ought  to  partake  in  the  fame  common  rights  and  privileges,  ’till  the  mani- 
feft  appointment  of  God,  who  is  “  Lord  over  all,  bleffed  for  ever,”  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  to  Ihew  any  particular  perfon’s  fupremacy,  or  a  man’s  own  confent  fub- 
jedts  him  to  a  fuperior.  This  is  fo  plain,  that  our  A.  confeffes,  that  Sir  John 
Hayward,  Blackwood  and  Barclay,  “  the  great  vindicators  of  the  right  of  kings,” 
could  not  deny  it,  “  but  admit,  with  one  confent,  the  natural  liberty  and 
“  equality  of  mankind,”  for  a  truth  unqueftionable.  And  our  A.  hath  been 
fo  far  from  producing  any  thing,  that  may  make  good  his  great  pofition,  “  That 

Adam  was  abfolute  monarch,”  and  fo  “  men  are  not  naturally  free,”  that  even 
his  own  proofs  make  againft  him ;  fo  that  to  ufe  his  own  way  of  arguing, 
“  This  firft  erroneous  principle  failing,  the  whole  fabrick  of  this  vaft  engine 
<c  of  abfolute  power  and  tyranny,  drops  down  of  itfelf,”  and  there  needs  no 
more  to  be  faid,  in  anfwer  to  all,  that  he  builds  upon  fo  falfe  and  frail  a  founda¬ 
tion. 

68.  But  to  fave  others  the  pains,  were  there  any  need,  he  is  not  fparing 
himfelf  to  Ihew,  by  his  own  contradictions,  the  weaknefs  of  his  own  doCtrine. 
Adam’s  abfolute  and  foie  dominion  is  that,  which  he  is  every  where  full  of,  and 
all  along  builds  on,  and  yet  he  tells  us,  p.  12.  “  That  as  Adam  was  lord  of  his 
“  children  ;  fo  his  children,  under  him,  had  a  command  and  power  over  their 
“  own  children.”  The  unlimited  and  undivided  fovereignty  of  Adam’s  father¬ 
hood,  by  our  A.’s  computation,  flood  but  a  little  while,  only  during  the  firft: 
generation ;  but  as  foon  as  he  had  grandchildren,  Sir  Robert  could  give  but  a 
very  ill  account  of  it.  “  Adam,  as  father  of  his  children,  faith  he,  hath  an 
“  abfolute,  unlimited  royal  power  over  them,  and,  by  virtue  thereof,  over  thofe 
“  that  they  begot,  and  fo  to  all  generations  j”  and  yet  his  children,  viz.  Cain 
and  Seth,  have  a  paternal  power  over  their  children,  at  the  fame  time ;  fo  that 
they  are,  at  the  fame  time,  abfolute  lords,  and  yet  vaflals  and  flaves ;  Adam  has 
all  the  authority,  as  “  grandfather  of  the  people,”  and  they  have  a  part  of  it, 
as  fathers  of  a  part  of  them  :  he  is  abfolute  over  them  and  their  poflerity,  by 
having  begotten  them,  and  yet  they  are  abfolute  over  their  children,  by  the  fame 
title.  “  No,  fays  our  A.  Adam’s  children  under  him,  had  power  over  their 
“  own  children,  but  fiill  with  fubordination  to  the  firft  parent.”  A  good  di- 
ftin&ion,  that  founds  well,  and  ’tis  pity  it  fignifies  nothing,  nor  can  be  re¬ 
conciled  with  our  A.’s  words.  I  readily  grant,  that  fuppofing  Adam’s  abfolute 
power  over  his  pofterity,  any  of  his  children  might  have  from  him,  a  delegat¬ 
ed,  and  fo  a  lubordinate  power  over  a  part,  or  all  the  reft :  but  that  cannot  be 
the  power,  our  A.  fpeaks  of  here ;  it  is  not  a  power,  by  grant  and  commifiion, 
but  the  natural  paternal  power  he  fuppofes  a  father  to  have,  over  his  children. 
For  1.  he  fays,  “  As  Adam  was  lord  of  his  children,  fo  his  children,  under 
him,  had  a  power  over  their  own  children they  were  then  lords  over  their 
own  children,  after  the  lame  manner,  and  by  the  fame  title,  that  Adam  was, 
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i.  e.  by  right  of  generation,  by  right  of  fatherhood.  2.  ’Tis  plain  he  means 
the  natural  power  of  fathers,  becaufe  he  limits  it  to  be  only  “  over  their  own 
“  children  j”  a  delegated  power  has  no  fuch  limitation,  as  only  over  their  own 
children,  it  might  be  over  others,  as  well  as  their  own  children.  3.  If  it  were 
a  delegated  power,  it  muft  appear  in  fcripture ;  but  there  is  no  ground  in  fcrip- 
ture  to  affirm,  that  Adam’s  children  had  any  other  power  over  theirs,  than 
what  they  naturally  had  as  fathers. 

69.  But  that  he  means  here,  paternal  power,  and  no  other,  ispaft  doubt, 
from  the  inference  he  makes,  in  thefe  words  immediately  following;  “I  fee 
“  not  then  how  the  children  of  Adam,  or  of  any  man  elfe,  can  be  free  from 
“  fubjeftion  to  their  parents.”  Whereby  it  appears,  that  the  power  on  one  fide, 
and  the  fubje&ion  on  the  other,  our  A.  here  ipeaks  of,  is  that  natural  power  and 
fubjecftion  between  parents  and  children.  For  that,  which  every  man’s  chil¬ 
dren  owed,  could  be  no  other ;  and  that  our  A.  always  affirms  to  be  abfolute  and 
unlimited.  This  natural  power  of  parents  over  their  children,  Adam  had  over 
his  pofterity,  fays  our  A.  and  this  power  of  parents  over  their  children,  his  chil¬ 
dren  had  over  theirs,  in  his  lifetime,  fays  our  A.  alfo ;  fo  that  Adam,  by  a  na¬ 
tural  right  of  father,  had  an  abfolute,  unlimited  power  over  all  his  pofterity, 
and  at  the  fame  time  his  children  had,  by  the  fame  right,  abfolute,  unlimited 
power  over  theirs.  Here  then  are  two  abfolute,  unlimited  powers,  exifting  to¬ 
gether,  which  I  would  have  any  body  reconcile  one  to  another,  or  to  common 
fenfe.  For  the  lalvo  he  has  put  in,  of  fubordination,  makes  it  more  abfurd : 
to  have  one  abfolute,  unlimited,  nay  unlimitable  power,  in  fubordination  to 
another,  is  fo  manifeft  a  contradiction,  that  nothing  can  be  more.  “  Adam  is 
“  abfolute  prince,  with  the  unlimited  authority  of  fatherhood,  over  all  his  pof- 
“  terity;”  all  his  pofterity  are,  then,  abfolutely  his  fubjeCts,  and,  as  our  A. 
fays,  his  Haves ;  children  and  grandchildren  are  equally  in  this  ftate  of  fubjefti- 
on  and  flavery ;  and  yet,  fays  our  A.  “  the  children  of  Adam  have  paternal, 
“  i.  e.  abfolute,  unlimited  power,  over  their  own  children which,  in  plain 
Englifh,  is,  they  are  (laves  and  abfolute  princes  at  the  fame  time,  and  in  the 
fame  government :  and  one  part  of  the  fubjc&s  have  an  abfolute,  unlimited 
power  over  the  other,  by  the  natural  right  of  parentage. 

70.  If  any  one  will  fuppofe,  in  favour  of  our  A.  that  he  here  meant,  that 

parents,  who  are  in  fubjeCtion  themfelves  to  the  abfolute  authority  of  their  fa¬ 
ther,  have  yet  fome  power  over  their  children  ;  I  confefs  he  is  fomething  nearer 
the  truth  :  but  he  will  not  at  all  hereby  help  our  A. :  for  he  no  where  (peaking 
of  the  paternal  power,  but  as  an  abfolute,  unlimited  authority,  cannot  be  fup- 
pos’d  to  underftand  any  thing  elfe  here,  unlefs  he  himfelf  had  limited  it,  and 
(hewed  how  far  it  reach’d.  And  that  he  means  here,  paternal  authority,  in  that 
large  extent,  is  plain,  from  the  immediate  following  words ;  “  This  fubje&ion 
“  of  children  being,  fays  he,  the  foundation  of  all  regal  authority,”  p.  12.  The 
fubjedion  then,  that  in  the  former  line,  he  fays,  “  every  man  is  in  to  his  pa- 
“  rents,”  and  confequently  what  Adam’s  grandchildren  were  in  to  their  parents, 
was  that,  which  was  the  foundation  of  all  regal  authority,  i.  e.  according  to 
our  A.  abfolute,  unlimitable  authority.  And  thus  Adam’s  children  had  regal 
authority  over  their  children,  whilft  they  themfelves  were  fubjcds  to  their  "fa¬ 
ther,  and  fellow-fubjeds  with  their  children.  But,  let  him  mean  as  he  pleafes, 
’tis  plain  he  allows  “  Adam’s  children  to  have  paternal  power,”  p.  12.  as  alfo  all 
other  fathers  to  have  “paternal  power  over  their  children,”  O.  156.  From 
whence  one  of  thefe  two  things  will  neceffarily  follow,  that  either  Adam’s  chil¬ 
dren,  even  in  his  life-time,  had,  and  fo  all  other  fathers  have,  as  he  phrafes  it, 
p,  12.  “  by  right  of  fatherhood,  royal  authority  over  their  children,”  or  elfe, 
that  Adam,  “  by  right  of  fatherhood,  had  not  royal  authority.”  For  it  cannot 
be,  but  that  paternal  power  does,  or  does  not  give  royal  authority,  to  them  that 
have  it :  if  it  does  not,  then  Adam  could  not  be  fovereign,  by  this  title,  nor 
any  body  elfe,  and  then  there  is  an  end  of  all  our  A.’s  politicks  at  once :  if  it 
does  give  royal  authority,  then  every  one,  that  has  paternal  power,  has  royal 
authority,  and  then  by  our  A.’s  patriarchal  government,  there  will  be  as  many 
Tings,  as  there  are  fathers,  71.  And 
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7 1.  And  thus,  what  a  monarchy  he  hath  fet  up,  let  him  and  his  difciples 
confider.  Princes  certainly  will  have  great  reafon  to  thank  him,  for  thele  new 
politicks,  which  fet  up  as  many  abfolute  kings,  in  every  country,  as  there  are 
fathers  of  children.  And  yet,  who  can  blame  our  A.  for  it,  it  lying  unavoida¬ 
bly  in  the  way  of  our  difcourfing  upon  our  A.’s  principles  ?  For,  having  pla¬ 
ced  an  “  abfolute  power  in  fathers  by  right  of  begetting,”  he  could  not  ealily  re- 
folve  how  much  of  this  power  belong’d  to  a  l'on,  over  the  children  he  had  be¬ 
gotten  ;  and  fo  it  fell  out  to  be  a  very  hard  matter  to  give  all  the  power,  as  he 
does,  to  Adam,  and  yet  allow  a  part  in  his  lite-time,  to  his  children,  when 
they  were  parents,  and  which  he  knew  not  well  how  to  deny  them.  This 
makes  him  fo  doubtful  in  his  expreflions,  and  fo  uncertain  where  to  place  this 
abfolute,  natural  power,  which  he  calls  fatherhood ;  fometimes  Adam  alone 
has  it  all,  as  p.  13.  O.  244,  245,  and  pref. 

Sometimes  parents  have  it,  which  word  fcarce  fignifies  the  father  alone, 
p.  12,  19. 

Sometimes  children,  during  their  father’s  life-time,  asp.  12. 

Sometimes  fathers  of  families,  as  p.  78,  and  79. 

Sometimes  fathers  indefinitely,  O.  155. 

Sometimes  the  heir  to  Adam,  O.  253. 

Sometimes  the  pofterity  of  Adam,  O.  244,  246. 

Sometimes  prime  fathers,  all  fons,  or  grandchildren  of  Noah,  O.  244. 

Sometimes  the  eldefi:  parents,  p.  12. 

Some  times  all  kings,  p.  19. 

Sometimes  all,  that  have  fupreme  power,  O.  245. 

Sometimes,  heirs  to  thofe  firft  progenitors,  who  were,  at  the  firft,  na¬ 
tural  parents  of  the  whole  people,  p.  19. 

Sometimes  an  elective  king,  p.  23. 

Sometimes  thole,  whether  a  few,  or  a  multitude,  that  govern  the  com¬ 
monwealth,  p.  23. 

Sometimes,  he  that  can  catch  it,  an  ufurper,  p.  23.  O.  155. 

72.  Thus  this  new  nothing,  that  is  to  carry  with  it  all  power,  authority, 
and  government ;  this  fatherhood,  which  is  to  defign  the  perfon,  and  eftablilh 
the  throne  of  monarchs,  whom  the  people  are  to  obey,  may,  according  to  Sir 
Robert,  come  into  any  hands,  any  how,  and  fo  by  his  politicks,  give  to  demo¬ 
cracy,  royal  authority,  and  make  an  ufurper,  a  lawful  prince.  And  if  it  will 
do  all  thefe  fine  feats,  much  good  do  our  author  and  all  his  followers,  with  their 
omnipotent  fatherhood,  which  can  ferve  for  nothing,  but  to  unfettle  and  de- 
ftroy  all  the  lawful  governments  in  the  world,  and  to  eftablilh,  in  their  room, 
diforder,  tyranny,  and  ufurpation. 

CHAP.  VII. 

Of  fatherhood  and  property,  confidered  to¬ 
gether,  as  fountains  of  fovereignty. 

73.  X  ^  lhe  foregoing  chapters  we  have  feen,  what  Adam’s  monarchy  was,  in 
^  our  A.’s  opinion,  and  upon  what  titles  he  founded  it.  The  foundati¬ 
ons  which  he  lays  the  chief  ftrefs  on,  as  thofe  from  which  he  thinks  he  may 
heft  derive  monarchical  power  to  future  princes,  are  two,  viz.  fatherhood  and 
property ;  and  therefore,  the  way  he  propofes,  to  “  remove  the  abfurdities  and 
“  inconveniencies  of  the  dodtrine  of  natural  freedom,  is,  to  maintain  the  na- 
“  tural  and  private  dominion  of  Adam,”  O.  222.  Conformable  hereunto,  he 
tells  us,  the  “  grounds  and  principles  of  government  necefiarily  depend  upon 
“  the  original  of  property,  O.  108.  The  fubjedtion  of  children  to  their  pa- 
“  rents  is  the  fountain  of  all  regal  authority,  p.  12.  And  all  power  on  earth 
“  is  either  derived,  or  ufurped,  from  the  fatherly  power,  there  being  no  other 
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<<  original  to  be  found,  of  any  power  whatfoever,”  O.  1 58.  I  will  not  Hand 
here  to  examine,  how  it  can  be  laid,  without  a  contradiction,  that  the  “  firft 
“  grounds  and  principles  of  government  neceftarily  depend  upon  the  original  of 
«  property,”  and  yet,  “  that  there  is  no  other  original  of  any  power  whatfo- 
“  ever,  but  that  of  the  father It  being  hard  to  underhand,  how  there  can  be 
«  no  other  original  but  fatherhood,”  and  yet  that  the  “  grounds  and  principles 
«  of  government  depend  upon  the  original  of  property property  and  father¬ 
hood  being  as  far  different,  as  lord  of  a  manor  and  father  of  children.  Nor 
do  I  fee,  how  they  will,  either  of  them,  agree  with  what  our  A.  fays,  O.  244. 
of  God’s  fentence  againft  Eve,  Gen.  iii.  16.  “  That  it  is  the  original  grant  of 
«  government;”  fo  that,  if  that  were  the  original,  government  had  not  its  ori¬ 
ginal,  by  our  A.’s  own  confefiion,  either  from  property,  or  fatherhood ;  and 
this  text,  which  he  brings  as  a  proof  of  Adam’s  power  over  Eve,  neceffarily 
contradicts  what  he  fays  of  the  fatherhood,  that  it  is  the  “  foie  fountain  of  all 
«  power.”  For,  if  Adam  had  any  fuch  regal  power  over  Eve,  as  our  A.  con¬ 
tends  for,  it  muft  be  by  fome  other  title,  than  that  of  begetting. 

74.  B  u  t  I  leave  him  to  reconcile  thefe  contradictions,  as  well  as  many  others, 
which  may  plentifully  be  found  in  him,  by  any  one,  who  will  but  read  him 
with  a  little  attention  ;  and  fhall  come  now  to  confider,  how  thefe  two  origi¬ 
nals  of  government,  “  Adam’s  natural  and  private  dominion,”  will  confift,  and 
ferve  to  make  out  and  eftablifh  the  titles  of  fucceeding  monarchs,  who,  as  our 
A.  obliges  them,  mull:  all  derive  their  power  from  thefe  fountains.  Let  us, 
then,  fuppofe  Adam  made,  “  by  God’s  donation,”  lord  and  foie  proprietor  of 
the  whole  earth,  in  as  large  and  ample  a  manner  as  Sir  Robert  could  wifh ;  let 
us  fuppofe  him  alfo,  “  by  right  of  fatherhood,”  abfolute  ruler  over  his  children, 
with  an  unlimited  fupremacy ;  I  afk  then,  upon  Adam’s  death  what  becomes 
of  both  his  natural  and  private  dominion  ?  And  I  doubt  not  ’twill  be  anfwered, 
that  they  defcended  to  his  next  heir,  as  our  A.  tells  us  in  feveral  places.  But 
this  way,  ’tis  plain,  cannot  poffibly  convey  both  his  natural  and  private  domi¬ 
nion,  to  the  fame  perfon.  For,  Ihould  we  allow,  that  all  the  property,  all  the 
eftate  of  the  father,  'ought  to  defcend  to  the  eldeft  fon,  (which  will  need  fome 
proof  to  eftablifh  it)  and  fo  he  has,  by  that  title,  all  the  private  dominion  of  the 
father,  yet  the  father’s  natural  dominion,  the  paternal  power,  cannot  defcend 
unto  him  by  inheritance.  For  it  being  a  right,  that  accrues  to  a  man  only  by 
begetting,  no  man  can  have  this  natural  dominion  over  any  one,  he  does  not 
beget ;  unlefs  it  can  be  fuppos’d,  that  a  man  can  have  a  right  to  any  thing, 
without  doing  that,  upon  which  that  right  is  folely  founded.  For  if  a  father, 
by  begetting,  and  no  other  title,  has  natural  dominion  over  his  children,  he  that 
does  not  beget  them,  cannot  have  this  natural  dominion  over  them  ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  be  it  true  or  falfe,  that  our  A.  fays,  O.  1 56.  that  “  every  man  that  is 
<c  born,  by  his  very  birth  becomes  a  fubjeCt  to  him  that  begets  him,”  this  ne- 
ceffarily  follows,  viz.  That  a  man,  by  his  birth,  cannot  become  a  fubjeCt  to  his 
brother,  who  did  not  beget  him  ;  unlefs  it  can  be  fuppos’d,  that  a  man,  by  the 
very  fame  title,  can  come  to  be  under  the  “  natural  and  abfolute  dominion”  of 
two  different  men  at  once  ;  or  it  be  fenfe  to  fay,  that  a  man,  by  birth,  is  under 
the  natural  dominion  of  his  father,  only  becaufe  he  begat  him,  and  a  man,  by 
birth,  alfo  is  under  the  natural  dominion  of  his  eldeft  brother,  though  he  did 
not  beget  him. 

75.  If  then  the  private  dominion  of  Adam,  i.  e.  his  property  in  the  crea¬ 
tures,  defcended  at  his  death,  all  entirely  to  his  eldeft  fon,  his  heir;  (for  if  it 
did  not,  there  is  prefently  an  end  of  all  Sir  Robert’s  monarchy)  and  his  natural 
dominion,  the  dominion,  a  father  has  over  his  children,  by  begetting  them, 
belong’d  immediately,  upon  Adam’s  deceafe,  equally  to  all  his  fons  who  had 
children,  by  the  fame  title  their  father  had  it,  the  fovereignty  founded  upon 
property,  and  the  fovereignty  founded  upon  fatherhood,  come  to  be  divided ; 
fince  Cain,  as  heir,  had  that  of  property  alone,  Seth  and  the  other  fons  that  of 
fatherhood,  equally  with  him.  This  is  the  beft  can  be  made  of  our  A.’s  doc¬ 
trine,  and  of  the  two  titles  of  fovereignty,  he  fets  up  in  Adam,  one  of  them 

will 
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will  either  Signify  nothing  }  or,  if  they  both  muft  Stand,  they  can  ferve  only  to 
confound  the  rights  of  princes,  and  diforder  government  in  his  polterity.  For, 
by  building  upon  two  titles  to  dominion,  which  cannot  defcend  together,  and 
which  he  allows  may  be  feparated,  (for  he  yields,  that  “  Adam’s  children  had 
“  their  diftind  territories,  by  right  of  private  dominion,”  O.  210.  p.  40.)  he 
makes  it  perpetually  a  doubt,  upon  his  principles,  where  the  fovereignty  is,  or 
to  whom  we  owe  our  obedience,  fince  fatherhood  and  property  are  diftind  titles, 
and  began  prefently,  upon  Adam’s  death,  to  be  in  diftind  perfons.  And  which 
then  was  to  give  way  to  the  other  ? 

76.  Let  us  take  the  account  of  it,  as  he  himfelf  gives  it  us.  He  tells  us, 
out  of  Grotius,  that  “  Adam’s  children  by  donation,  affignation,  or  fome  kind 
“  of  ceflion,  before  he  was  dead,  had  their  diftind  territories,  by  right  of  pri- 
“  vate  dominion  ;  Abel  had  his  flocks,  and  paftures  for  them ;  Cain  had  his 
“  fields  for  corn,  and  the  land  of  Nod,  where  he  built  him  a  city,”  O.  210. 
Here  ’tis  obvious  to  demand,  which  of  thefe  two,  after  Adam’s  death,  was  fo- 
vereign  ?  Cain,  fays  our  A.  p.  1 9.  By  what  title  ?  “  As  heir }  for  heirs  to  pro- 
“  genitors,  who  were  natural  parents  of  their  people,  are  not  only  lords  of  their 
“  own  children,  but  alfo  of  their  brethren,”  fays  our  A.  p.  19.  What  was  Cain 
heir  to  ?  Not  the  entire  poflefiions,  not  all  that  which  Adam  had  private  do¬ 
minion  in  }  for  our  A.  allows  that  Abel,  by  a  title  derived  from  his  father,  “  had 
“  his  diftind  territory  for  pafture,  by  right  of  private  dominion.”  What  then, 
Abel  had,  by  private  dominion,  was  exempt  from  Cain’s  dominion.  For  he 
could  not  have  private  dominion  over  that,  which  was  under  the  private  domi¬ 
nion  of  another }  and  therefore,  his  fovereignty  over  his  brother  is  gone,  with 
this  private  dominion,  and  fo  there  are  prefently  two  fovereigns,  and  his  imagi¬ 
nary  title  of  fatherhood  is  out  of  doors,  and  Cain  is  no  prince  over  his  brother. 
Or  elle,  if  Cain  retain  his  fovereignty  over  Abel,  notwithstanding  his  private 
dominion,  it  will  follow,  that  the  “  firft  grounds  and  principles  of  government” 
have  nothing  to  do  with  property,  whatever  our  A.  fays  to  the  contrary.  ’Tis 
true,  Abel  did  not  out-live  his  father,  Adam }  but  that  makes  nothing  to  the 
argument,  which  will  hold  good  againft  Sir  Robert,  in  Abel’s  ifiue,  or  in  Seth, 
or  any  of  the  pofterity  of  Adam,  not  defcended  from  Cain. 

77.  The  fame  inconvenience  he  runs  into,  about  the  three  Tons  of  Noah,  who, 
as  he  fays,  p.  13.  “  had  the  whole  world,  divided  amongft  them,  by  their  fa- 
“  ther.”  I  afk  then,  in  which  of  the  three  Shall  we  find  “  the  establishment 
“  of  regal  power,”  after  Noah’s  death  ?  If  in  all  three,  as  our  A.  there  feems  to 
fay }  then  it  will  follow,  that  regal  power  is  founded  in  property  of  land,  and 
follows  private  dominion,  and  not  in  paternal  power,  or  natural  dominion,  and 
fo  there  is  an  end  of  paternal  power,  as  the  fountain  of  regal  authority,  and 
the  fo  much  magnified  fatherhood  quite  vanishes.  If  the  regal  power  defcended 
toShem,  as  eldeft,  and  heir  to  his  father,  then  “Noah’s  divifion  of  the  world, 
“  by  lot,  to  his  fons,  or  his  ten  years  failing  about  the  Mediterranean,  to  ap- 
“  point  each  fon  his  part,”  which  our  A.  tells  of,  p.  15.  was  labour  loft,  his 
divifion  of  the  world  to  them,  was  to  ill,  or  to  no  purpofe.  For  his  grant  to 
Cham  and  Japhet  was  little  worth,  if  Shem,  notwithstanding  this  grant,  as 
foon  as  Noah  was  dead,  was  to  be  lord  over  them.  Or,  if  this  grant  of  pri¬ 
vate  dominion  to  them,  over  their  affigned  territories,  were  good,  here  were  fet 
up  two  diftind;  forts  of  power,  not  Subordinate  one  to  the  other,  with  all  thofe 
inconveniencies,  which  he  mufters  up,  againft  the  “  power  of  the  people,” 
O.  158.  which  I  {hall  fet  down  in  his  own  words,  only  changing  property  for 
people.  “  All  power  on  earth  is  either  derived,  or  ufurped,  from,  the  fatherly  power, 
“  there  being  no  other  original  to  be  found,  of  any  power  whatfoever :  for  if 

there  Should  be  granted  two  Sorts  of  power,  without  any  Subordination  ot 
“  one  to  the  other,  they  would  be  in  perpetual  Strife,  which  Should  be  Supreme, 
“  for  two  Supremes  cannot  agree :  if  the  fatherly  power  be  Supreme,  then  the 

power  grounded  on  private  dominion  muft  be  Subordinate,  and  depend  on 
“  it }  and  if  the  power,  grounded  on  property,  be  Supreme,  then  the  fatherly 

power  muft  Submit  to  it,  and  cannot  be  exercifed,  without  the  licenfe  of  the 

“  proprie- 
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“  proprietors,  which  muft  quite  deftroy  the  frame  and  courfe  of  nature.”  This 
is  his  own  arguing,  againft  two  diftindt,  independent  powers,  which  I  have  fet 
down  in  his  own  words,  only  putting  power,  rifing  from  property,  for  power 
of  the  people ;  and  when  he  has  anfwered  what  he  himfelf  has  urged,  here, 
againft  two  diftind  powers,  we  (hall  be  better  able  to  fee  how,  with  any  tole¬ 
rable  fenfe,  he  can  derive  all  regal  authority  “  from  the  natural  and  private  do- 
«  minion  of  Adam,”  from  fatherhood  and  property  together,  which  are  diftindt 
titles,  that  do  not  always  meet  in  the  fame  perfon j  and  ’tis  plain,  by  his  own 
confeffion,  prefently  feparated,  as  foon  as  both  Adam’s  and  Noah’s  death  made 
wav  for  fucceffion  :  tho’  our  A.  frequently  in  his  writings,  jumbles  them  toge¬ 
ther,  and  omits  not  to  make  ufe  of  either,  where  he  thinks  it  will  found  beft 
to  his  purpofe.  But  the  abfurdities  of  this  will  more  fully  appear,  in  the 
next  chapter,  where  we  fhall  examine  the  ways  of  conveyance  of  the  fovereign- 
ty  of  Adam,  to  princes,  that  were  to  reign  after  him. 

CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  the  conveyance  of  Adam’s  fovereign,  mo¬ 
narchical  power. 

78.  QIR  Robert,  having  not  been  very  happy  in  any  proof  he  brings,  for  the 
fovereignty  of  Adam,  is  not  much  more  fortunate,  in  conveying  it  to 
future  princes,  who,  if  his  politicks  be  true,  muft  all  derive  their  titles  from 
that  firft  monarch.  The  ways  he  has  aflign’d,  as  they  lie  fcatter’d  up  and  down 
in  his  writings,  I  will  fet  down  in  his  own  words :  in  his  preface  he  tells  us, 
that,  “  Adam  being  monarch  of  the  whole  world,  none  of  his  pofterity  had 
“  any  right  to  poffefs  any  thing,  but  by  his  grant,  or  permiflion,  or  by  fuc- 
cc  ceffion  from  him.”  Here  he  makes  two  ways  of  conveyance,  of  any  thing 
Adam  flood  poffeffed  of,  and  thofe  are  grants,  or  fucceffion.  Again  he  fays, 
“  All  kings  either  are,  or  are  to  be  reputed,  the  next  heirs  to  thofe  firft  pro- 
“  genitors,  who  were  at  firft  the  natural  parents  of  the  whole  people,”  p.  19. 
“  There  cannot  be  any  multitude  of  men  whatfoever,  but  that  in  it,  confider’d 
tc  by  itfelf,  there  is  one  man  amongft  them,  that,  in  nature,  hath  a  right  to 
“  be  the  king  of  all  the  reft,  as  being  the  next  heir  to  Adam,”  O.  253.  Here, 
in  thefe  places,  inheritance  is  the  only  way  he  allows,  of  conveying  monar¬ 
chical  power  to  princes.  In  other  places  he  tells  us,  O.  155.  “  All  power  on 
“  earth  is  either  derived,  or  ufurped,  from  the  fatherly  power,”  O.  158.  “  All 

tc  kings  that  now  are,  or  ever  were,  were  either  fathers  of  their  people,  or 
<e  heirs  of  fuch  fathers,  or  ufurpers  of  the  right  of  fuch  fathers,”  O.  253.  And 
here  he  makes  inheritance,  or  ufurpation,  the  only  ways,  whereby  kings  come 
by  this  original  power  :  but  yet,  he  tells  us,  “  This  fatherly  empire,  as  it  was 
“  of  itfelf  hereditary,  fo  it  was  alienable  by  patent,  and  feizable  by  an  ufurper,” 
O.  190.  So  then  here  inheritance,  grant,  or  ufurpation,  will  convey  it.  And 
laft  of  all,  which  is  moft  admirable,  he  tells  us,  p.  100.  “  It  lkills  not  which 
“  way  kings  come  by  their  power,  whether  by  election,  donation,  fucceffion, 
“  or  by  any  other  means ;  for  it  is  ftill  the  manner  of  the  government,  by 
“  fupreme  power,  that  makes  them  properly  kings,  and  not  the  means  of  ob- 
“  taining  their  crowns.”  Which,  I  think,  is  a  full  anfwer  to  all  his  whole 
hypothefis  and  difcourfe,  about  Adam’s  royal  authority,  as  the  fountain,  from 
which  all  princes  were  to  derive  theirs :  and  he  might  have  fpared  the  trouble 
of  fpeaking  fo  much  as  he  does,  up  and  down,  of  heirs  and  inheritance,  if  to 
make  any  one  properly  a  king,  needs  no  more  but  “  governing  by  fupreme 
“  power,  and  it  matters  not,  by  what  means  he  came  by  it.” 

79.  By  this  notable  way,  our  A.  may  make  Oliver  as  properly  king,  as  any 
one  elfe,  he  could  think  of :  and  had  he  had  the  happinefs  to  live  under  Maffia- 
nello’s  government,  he  could  not,  by  this  his  own  rule,  have  forborn  to  have 
l  done 
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done  homage  to  him,  with  “  O  king  live  for  ever,”  fince  the  manner  of  his 
government,  by  fupreme  power,  made  him  properly  king,  who  was,  but  the 
day  before,  properly  a  fifherman.  And  it  Don  Qujixot  had  taught  his  Squire 
to  govern  with  lupreme  authority,  our  A.  no  doubt,  could  have  made  a  molt 
loyal  fubjedt  in  Sancho  Pancha’s  illand ;  and  he  mull  needs  have  delerved  tome 
preferment  in  fuch  governments,  fince  I  think  he  is  the  firlt  politician,  who 
pretending  to  fettle  government  upon  its  true  bafis,  and  to  eftablifh  the  thrones 
of  lawful  princes,  ever  told  the  world,  that  he  was  “  properly  a  king,  whofe 
“  manner  of  government  was  by  fupreme  power,  by  what  means  loever  he 
“  obtained  it}”  which,  in  plain  Englilh,  is  to  fay,  that  regal  and  fupreme 
power  is  properly  and  truly  his,  who  can  by  any  means  feize  upon  it  j  and  if 
this  be  to  be  “  properly  a  king,”  I  wonder  how  he  came  to  think  of,  or  where 
he  will  find  an  ufurper. 

80.  Th  i  s  is  fo  ftrange  a  dodtrine,  that  the  furprize  of  it  hath  made  me  pafs 
by,  without  their  due  reflection,  the  contradictions  he  runs  into,  by  making 
fometimes  inheritance  alone,  fometimes  only  grant,  or  inheritance,  fometimes 
only  inheritance,  or  ufurpation,  fometimes  all  thefe  three,  and  at  laft  eledtion, 
or  any  other  means,  added  to  them,  the  ways,  whereby  Adam’s  royal  autho¬ 
rity,  that  is,  his  right  to  fupreme  rule,  could  be  convey’d  down,  to  future  kings 
and  governors,  fo  as  to  give  them  a  title  to  the  obedience  and  fubjedtion  of  the 
people.  But  thefe  contradictions  lie  fo  open,  that  the  very  reading  of  our  A.’s 
own  words  will  difcover  them  to  any  ordinary  underftanding ;  and  though  what 
I  have  quoted  out  of  him  (with  abundance  more  of  the  fame  ftrain  and  cohe¬ 
rence,  which  might  be  found  in  him)  might  well  excufe  me  from  any  farther 
trouble  in  this  argument,  yet,  having  propofed  to  myfelf  to  examine  the  main 
parts  of  his  dodtrine,  I  fhall  a  little  more  particularly  confider  how  inheritance, 
grant,  ufurpation  or  eledtion,  can  any  way  make  out  government  in  the  world, 
upon  his  principles ;  or  derive  to  any  one  a  right  of  empire,  from  this  regal 
authority  of  Adam,  had  it  been  never  fo  well  proved,  that  he  had  been  abso¬ 
lute  monarch  and  lord  of  the  whole  world. 

CHAP.  IX. 

Of  Monarchy,  by  inheritance  from  Adam. 

8 1.  f  pHO’  it  be  never  fo  plain,  that  there  ought  to  be  government  in  the 
JL  world,  nay,  fhould  all  men  be  of  our  A.’s  mind,  that  divine  appoint¬ 
ment  had  ordained  it  to  be  monarchical ;  yet  fince  men  cannot  obey  any  thing 
that  cannot  command,  and  ideas  of  government  in  the  fancy,  though  never  fo 
perfedt,  though  never  fo  right,  cannot  give  laws,  nor  prefcribe  rules  to  the 
adtions  of  men  j  it  would  be  of  no  behoof,  for  the  fettling  of  order,  and  efta- 
blifhment  of  government,  in  its  exercife  and  life  amongft  men,  unlefs  there 
were  a  way  alfo  taught,  how  to  know  the  perfon,  to  whom  it  belonged  to  have 
this  power,  ’  and  exercife  this  dominion  over  others.  ’Tis  in  vain,  then,  to  talk 
of  fubjedtion  and  obedience,  without  telling  us  whom  we  are  to  obey.  For 
were  I  never  fo  fully  perfuaded,  that  there  ought  to  be  magi  ft  racy  and  rule  in 
the  world  ;  yet  I  am  never  the  lefs  at  liberty  ffcill,  till  it  appears,  who  is  the  per¬ 
fon,  that  hath  right  to  my  obedience}  fince,  if  there  be  no  marks  to  know  him 
by,  and  diftinguifh  him,  that  hath  right  to  rule,  from  other  men,  it  may  be  my 
felf,  as  well  as  any  other.  And,  therefore,  though  fubmiffion  to  government 
be  every  one’s  duty,  yet  fince  that  fignifies  nothing,  but  fubmitting  to  the  di¬ 
rection  and  laws  of  fuch  men,  as  have  authority  to  command }  ’tis  not  enough 
to  make  a  man  a  fubjedt,  to  convince  him,  that  there  is  regal  power  in  the 
world  }  but  there  muft  be  ways  of  defigning,  and  knowing  the  perfon,  to  whom 
this  regal  power  of  right  belongs :  and  a  man  can  never  be  oblig’d,  in  confer¬ 
ence,  to  fubmit  to  any  power,  unlefs  he  can  be  fatisfied,  who  is  the  perfon 
who  has  a  right  to  exercife  that  power  over  him.  If  this  were  not  fo,  there 
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would  be  no  diftindlion  between  pirates  and  lawful  princes ;  he  that  has  force 

is,  without  any  more  ado,  to  be  obey’d,  and  crowns  and  fcepters  would  be¬ 
come  the  inheritance  only  of  violence  and  rapine.  Men  too  might  as  often  and 
as  innocently  change  their  governors,  as  they  do  their  phyficians,  if  the  perfon 
cannot  be  known,  who  has  a  right  to  direct  me,  and  whofe  prelcriptions  I  am 
bound  to  follow.  To  fettle,  therefore,  men’s  confciences  under  an  obligation 
to  obedience,  ’tis  neceflary,  that  they  know  not  only,  that  there  is  a  power 
fomewhere  in  the  world,  but  the  perfon,  who  by  right  is  veiled  with  this  power 
over  them. 

82.  How  fuccefsful  our  A.  has  been  in  his  attempts,  to  fet  up  a  monarchi¬ 
cal,  ablolute  power  in  Adam,  the  reader  may  judge,  by  what  has  been  already 
faid ;  but  were  that  abfolute  monarchy,  as  clear  as  our  A.  would  defire  it,  as  I 
prefume  it  is  the  contrary,  yet  it  could  be  of  no  ufe  to  the  government  of  man¬ 
kind,  now  in  the  world,  unlefs  he  alfo  make  out  thefe  two  things : 

Firfl,  That  this  power  of  Adam  was  not  to  end  with  him,  but  was,  upon 
his  deceafe,  conveyed  entire  to  fome  other  perfon,  and  fo  on  to  pofterity. 

Secondly,  That  the  princes  and  rulers  now  on  earth,  are  polfelfed  of  this 
power  of  Adam,  by  a  right  way  of  conveyance  derived  to  them. 

83.  If  the  firll  of  thefe  fail,  the  power  of  Adam,  were  it  never  fo  great, 
never  fo  certain,  will  fignify  nothing  to  the  prefent  government  and  focieties  in 
the  world,  but  we  mull  feek  out  fome  other  original  of  power  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  polities,  than  this  of  Adam,  or  elfe  there  will  be  none  at  all  in  the 
world.  If  the  latter  fail,  it  will  deftroy  the  authority  of  the  prefent  governors, 
and  abfolve  the  people  from  fubjedtion  to  them,  fince  they  having  no  better  a 
claim,  than  others,  to  that  power,  which  is  alone  the  fountain  of  all  authority, 
can  have  no  title  to  rule  over  them. 

84.  Our  A.  having  fanfied  an  abfolute  fovereignty  in  Adam,  mentions  fe- 
veral  ways  of  its  conveyance  to  princes,  that  were  to  be  his  fucceflors ;  but  that, 
which  he  chiefly  infills  on,  is  that  of  inheritance,  which  occurs  fo  often,  in  his 
feveral  difcourfes,  and,  I  having  in  the  foregoing  chapter  quoted  feveral  of  thefe 
paflages,  I  lhall  not  need  here  again  to  repeat  them.  This  fovereignty  he  eredls, 
as  has  been  faid,  upon  a  double  foundation,  viz.  that  of  property,  and  that  of 
fatherhood.  One  was  the  right,  he  was  fuppofed  to  have  in  all  creatures,  a 
right  to  poflefs  the  earth  with  the  beafts,  and  other  inferior  ranks  of  things  in 

it,  for  his  private  ufe,  exclufive  of  all  other  men.  The  other  was  the  right, 
he  was  fuppofed  to  have,  to  rule  and  govern  men,  all  the  reft  of  mankind. 

85.  In  both  thefe  rights,  there  being  fuppofed  an  exclufion  of  all  other  men, 
it  mull  be  upon  fome  reafon  peculiar  to  Adam,  that  they  muft  both  be  founded. 

Th  at  of  his  property  our  A.  fuppofes  to  arife,  from  God’s  immediate  do¬ 
nation,  Gen.  1.28.  and  that  of  fatherhood,  from  the  aft  of  begetting :  nowin 
all  inheritance,  if  the  heir  fucceed  not  to  the  reafon,  upon  which  his  father’s 
right  was  founded,  he  cannot  fucceed  to  the  right,  which  followeth  from  it. 
For  example,  Adam  had  a  right  of  property  in  the  creatures,  upon  the  dona¬ 
tion  and  grant  of  God  almighty,  who  was  Lord  and  proprietor  of  them  all ; 
let  this  be  fo,  as  our  A.  tells  us,  yet  upon  his  death  his  heir  can  have  no  title  to 
them,  no  fuch  right  of  property  in  them,  unlefs  the  fame  reafon,  viz.  God’s 
donation,  veiled  a  right  in  the  heir  too.  For,  if  Adam  could  have  had  no  pro¬ 
perty  in,  nor  ufe  of  the  creatures,  without  this  pofitive  donation  from  God, 
and  this  donation  were  only  perfonally  to  Adam,  his  heir  could  have  no  right 
by  it,  but,  upon  his  death,  it  muft  revert  to  God,  the  lord  and  owner,  again  ; 
for  pofitive  grants  give  no  title  farther,  than  the  exprefs  words  convey  it,  and 
by  which  only  it  is  held.  And  thus,  if,  as  our  A.  himfelf  contends,  that  do¬ 
nation,  Gen.  i.  28.  were  made  only  to  Adam  perfonally,  his  heir  could  not 
fucceed  to  his  property  in  the  creatures  ;  and  if  it  were  a  donation  to  any  but 
Adam,  let  it  be  Ihewn,  that  it  was  to  his  heir,  in  our  A.’s  fenfe,  i.  e.  to  one  of 
his  children  exclufive  of  all  the  reft. 

86.  But  not  to  follow  our  A.  too  far  out  of  the  way,  the  plain  of  the  cafe 
is  this.  God  having  made  man,  and  planted  in  him,  as  in  all  other  animals,  a 
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flrong  defire  of  felf-prefervation,  and  furniffied  the  world  with  things  fit  for 
food  and  raiment,  and  other  necefiaries  of  life,  fubfervient  to  his  defign,  that 
man  fhould  live  and  abide,  for  fome  time,  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  not 
that  fo  curious  and  wonderful  a  piece  of  workmanfhip,  by  its  own  negligence, 
or  want  of  neceffiaries,  fhould  perifh  again,  prefently  after  a  few  moment’s  con¬ 
tinuance}  God,  I  fay,  having  made  man  and  the  world  thus,  fooke  to  him, 
that  is,  directed  him,  by  his  fenfes  and  reafon,  (as  he  did  the  inferior  animals* 
by  their  fenfe  and  inflinCt,  which  he  had  placed  in  them  to  that  purpofe)  to  the 
ufe  of  thofe  things,  which  were  ferviceable  for  his  fubfiflence,  and  given  him 
as  the  means  of  his  prefervation.  And  therefore  I  doubt  not,  but  before  thefe 
words  were  pronounced,  Gen.  i.  28,  29.  (if  they  muft  be  underflood  literally, 
to  have  been  fpoken)  and  without  any  fuch  verbal  donation,  man  had  a  right 
to  an  ufe  of  the  creatures,  by  the  will  and  grant  of  God.  For  the  defire,  flrong 
defire,  of  preferving  his  life  and  being,  having  been  planted  in  him,  as  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  aCtion,  by  God  himfelf}  reafon,  “which  was  the  voice  of  God  in 
“  in  him,”  could  not  but  teach  him  and  allure  him,  that  purfuing  that  natural 
inclination  he  had  to  preferve  his  being,  he  followed  the  will  of  his  maker ; 
and,  therefore,  had  a  right  to  make  ufe  of  thofe  creatures,  which  by  his  rea¬ 
fon,  or  fenfes,  he  could  difcover  would  be  ferviceable  thereunto.  And  thus 
man’s  property  in  the  creatures,  was  founded  upon  the  right  he  had,  to  make 
ufe  of  thofe  things,  that  were  neceffary,  or  ufeful,  to  his  being. 

87.  Th  1  s  being  the  reafon  and  foundation  of  Adam’s  property,  gave  the  lame 
title,  on  the  fame  ground,  to  all  his  children,  not  only  after  his  death,  but  in 
his  life-time :  fo  that  here  was  no  privilege  of  his  heir,  above  his  other  children, 
which  could  exclude  them  from  an  equal  right  to  the  ufe  of  the  inferior  crea¬ 
tures,  for  the  comfortable  prefervation  of  their  beings,  which  is  all  the  proper¬ 
ty  man  hath  in  them }  and  fo  Adam’s  fovereignty,  built  on  property,  or  as  our 
A.  calls  it,  “  private  dominion,”  comes  to  nothing.  Every  man  had  a  right  to 
the  creatures,  by  the  fame  title  Adam  had,  viz.  by  the  right,  every  one  had,  to 
take  care  of,  and  provide  for  their  fublillence :  and  thus  men  had  a  right  in 
common,  Adam’s  children  in  common  with  him.  But  if  any  one  had  began, 
and  made  himfelf  a  property,  in  any  particular  thing,  (which  how  he,  or  any 
one  elfe  could  do,  Ihall  be  Ihewn  in  another  place)  that  thing,  that  poffeffion, 
if  he  difpos’d  not  otherwife  of  it,  by  his  pohtive  grant,  defcended  naturally  to 
his  children,  and  they  had  a  right  to  fucceed  to  it,  and  polfefs  it. 

88.  It  might  reasonably  be  afked  here,  “  How  come  children  by  this  right 
“  of  poffeffing,  before  any  other,  the  properties  of  their  parents  upon  their 
“  deceafe?”  For  it  being  perfonally  the  parents,  when  they  die,  without  actu¬ 
ally  transferring  their  right  to  another,  Why  does  it  not  return  again  to  the 
common  flock  of  mankind?  ’Twill  perhaps  be  anfwered,  that  common  con- 
fent  hath  difpofed  of  it  to  their  children.  Common  practice,  we  fee,  indeed, 
does  fo  difpofe  of  it,  but  we  cannot  fay,  that  it  is  the  common  confent  of  man¬ 
kind  }  for  that  hath  never  been  afked,  nor  actually  given }  and  if  common,  ta¬ 
cit  confent  hath  eftablifh’d  it,  it  would  make  but  a  pofitive,  and  not  a  natural 
right  of  children,  to  inherit  the  goods  of  their  parents :  but  where  the  practice 
is  univerfal,  ’tis  reafonable  to  think  the  caufe  is  natural.  The  ground,  then,  I 
think  to  be  this :  the  firfl  and  flrongeft  defire  God  planted  in  men,  and  wrought 
into  the  very  principles  of  their  nature,  being  that  of  felf-prefervation,  that  is 
the  foundation  of  a  right  to  the  creatures,  for  the  particular  fupport  and  ufe  of 
each  individual  perfon  himfelf.  But  next  to  this,  God  planted  in  men  a  flrong 
defire  alfo,  of  propagating  their  kind,  and  continuing  themfelves  in  their  pofle- 
rity ;  and  this  gives  children  a  title,  to  fhare  in  the  property  of  their  parents, 
and  a  right  to  inherit  their  pofTeffions.  Men  are  not  proprietors  of  what  they 
have,  merely  for  themfelves,  their  children  have  a  title  to  part  of  it,  and  have 
their  kind  of  right,  join’d  with  their  parents,  in  the  poffeffion,  which  comes  to 
be  wholly  theirs,  when  death,  having  put  an  end  to  their  parents  ufe  of  it,  hath 
taken  them  from  their  pofTeffions }  and  this  we  call  inheritance :  men  being,  by 
a  like  obligation,  bound  to  preferve  what  they  have  begotten,  as  to  preferve 
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tljiemfelves,  their  iiTue  come  to  have  a  right  in  the  goods,  they  are  poffeffed  of. 
That  children  have  fuch  a  right,  is  plain  from  the  laws  of  God ;  and  that  men 
are  convinced,  that  children  have  fuch  a  right,  is  evident  from  the  law  of  the 
land,  both  which  laws  require  parents  to  provide  for  their  children. 

89.  For,  children  being  by  the  courfe  of  nature  born  weak,  and  unable  to 
provide  for  themfelves,  they  have,  by  the  appointment  of  God  himfelf,  who 
hath  thus  ordered  the  courfe  of  nature,  a  right  to  be  nourifh’d  and  maintain’d 
by- their  parents  ;  nay,  a  right  not  only  to  a  bare  fubfiftence,  but  to  the  conve¬ 
niences  and  comforts  of  life,  as  far  as  the  conditions  of  their  parents  can  afford 
it.  Hence  it  comes,  that  when  their  parents  leave  the  world,  and  fo  the  care 
due  to  their  children  ceafes,  the  effects  of  it  are  to  extend,  as  far  as  poffibly  they 
can,  and  the  provifions  they  have  made  in  their  life-time,  are  underftood  to  be 
intended,  as  nature  requires  they  fhould,  for  their  children,  whom  after  them¬ 
felves,  they  are  bound  to  provide  for,  though  the  dying  parents,  by  exprefs 
words,  declare  nothing  about  them  :  nature  appoints  the  defcent  of  their  pro¬ 
perty  to  their  children,  who  thus  come  to  have  a  title,  and  natural  right  of  in¬ 
heritance  to  their  father’s  goods,  which  the  reft  of  mankind  cannot  pretend  to. 

90.  Were  it  not  for  this  right,  of  being  nourifhed  and  maintained  by  their 
parents,  which  God  and  nature  has  given  to  children,  and  obliged  parents  to, 
as  a  duty,  it  would  be  reafonable,  that  the  father  fhould  inherit  the  eftate  of  his 
fon,  and  be  preferr’d  in  the  inheritance,  before  his  grandchild.  For  to  the 
grandfather,  there  is  due  a  long  fcore  of  care  and  expences,  laid  out  upon  the 
breeding  and  education  of  his  fon,  which  one  would  think  in  juftice  ought  to 
be  paid.  But,  that  having  been  done  in  obedience  to  the  fame  law,  whereby 
he  received  nourifbment  and  education  from  his  own  parents ;  this  fcore  of  edu¬ 
cation,  received  from  a  man’s  father,  is  paid  by  taking  care,  and  providing  for 
his  own  children,  is  paid,  I  fay,  as  much  as  is  requir’d  of  payment,  by  altera¬ 
tion  of  property,  unlefs  prefent  neceflity  of  the  parents  require  a  return  of  goods, 
for  their  neceffary  fupport  and  fubfiftence.  For  we  are  not  now  fpeaking  of 
that  reverence,  acknowledgment,  refpedt  and  honour,  that  is  always  due  from 
children  to  their  parents  ;  but  of  poffeftions  and  commodities  of  life,  valuable 
by  money.  But,  though  it  be  incumbent  on  parents  to  bring  up  and  provide 
for  their  children,  yet  this  debt  to  their  children  does  not  quite  cancel  the  fcore, 
due  to  their  parents;  but  only  is  made  by  nature  preferable  to  it.  For  the  debt, 
a  man  owes  his  father,  takes  place,  and  gives  the  father  a  right  to  inherit  the 
fon’s  goods,  where  for  want  of  ifiiie,  the  right  of  children  doth  not  exclude 
that  title.  And,  therefore,  a  man  having  a  right  to  be  maintain’d  by  his  chil¬ 
dren,  where  he  needs  it ;  and  to  enjoy  alfo  the  comforts  of  life  from  them, 
when  the  neceffary  provifion,  due  to  them  and  their  children,  will  afford  it;  if 
his  fon  die  without  iffue,  the  father  has  a  right,  in  nature,  to  poffefs  his  goods, 
and  inherit  his  eftate  (whatever  the  municipal  laws  of  fome  countries,  may 
abfurdly  diredt  otherwise,)  and  fo  again  his  children  and  their  iffue  from  him ; 
or  for  want  of  fuch,  his  father  and  his  iffue.  But,  where  no  fuch  are  to  be 
found,  i.  e.  no  kindred,  there  we  fee  the  poffeffions  of  a  private  man  revert  to 
the  community,  and  fo,  in  politick  focieties,  come  into  the  hands  of  the  pub- 
lick  magiftrate :  but,  in  the  lfate  of  nature,  become  again  perfectly  common, 
no  body  having  a  right  to  inherit  them  :  nor  can  any  one  have  a  property  in 
them,  otherwife  than  in  other  things,  common  by  nature,  of  which  I  fhall 
fpeak  in  its  due  place. 

91.  I  have  been  the  larger,  in  fhewing  upon  what  ground  children  have 
a  right  to  fucceed  to  the  poffeftion  of  their  father’s  properties,  not  only  becaufe 
by  it,  it  will  appear,  that  if  Adam  had  a  property  (a  titular,  infignificant,  ufe- 
lefs  property ;  for  it  could  be  no  better,  for  he  was  bound  to  nourifh  and  main¬ 
tain  his  children  and  pofterity  out  of  it)  in  the  whole  earth  and  its  product,  yet 
all  his  children  coming  to  have,  by  the  law  of  nature,  and  right  of  inheri¬ 
tance  a  joint-title  and  right  of  property  in  it,  after  his  death,  it  could  convey  no 
right  of  fovereignty,  to  any  one  of  his  pofterity  over  the  reft :  fince,  every 
one  having  a  right  of  inheritance  to  his  portion,  they  might  enjoy  their  inheri- 
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tance,  or  any  part  of  it  in  common,  or  fiiare  it,  or  fome  parts  of  it,  by  divi-. 
fion,  as  it  belt  liked  them.  But  no  one  could  pretend  to  the  whole  inheritance, 
or  any  fovereignty,  fuppofed  to  accompany  it;  lince  a  right  of  inheritance  gave 
every  one  of  the  reft,  as  well  as  any  one,  a  title  to  fhare  in  the  goods  of  his  fa¬ 
ther.  Not  only  upon  this  account,  I  fay,  have  I  been  fo  particular  in  examin¬ 
ing  the  reafon  of  children’s  inheriting  the  property  of  their  fathers,  but  alfo, 
becaufe  it  will  give  us  farther  light  in  the  inheritance  of  rule  and  power,  which 
in  countries,  where  their  particular,  municipal  laws  give  the  whole  pofleflion 
of  land,  entirely  to  the  firft  born,  and  defcent  of  power  has  gone  fo  to  men, 
by  this  cuftom,  fome  have  been  apt  to  be  deceived  into  an  opinion,  that  there 
was  a  natural,  or  divine  right  of  primogeniture,  to  both  eftate  and  power ;  and 
that  the  inheritance  of  both  rule  over  men,  and  property  in  things,  fprang  from 
the  fame  original,  and  were  to  defcend  by  the  fame  rules. 

92.  Propert  y,  whofe  original  is  from  the  right  a  man  has,  to  ufe  any  of 
the  inferior  creatures,  for  the  fubfiftence  and  comfort  of  his  life,  is  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  and  foie  advantage  of  the  proprietor,  fo  that  he  may  even  deftroy  the  thing 
that  he  has  property  in,  by  his  ufe  of  it,  where  need  requires :  but  government, 
being  for  the  prefervation  of  every  man’s  right  and  property,  by  preferving  him 
from  the  violence  or  injury  of  others,  is  for  the  good  of  the  governed.  For, 
the  magiftrate’s  fword  being  for  a  “  terror  to  evil  doers,”  and  by  that  terror  to 
enforce  men  to  obferve  the  pofitive  laws  of  the  l'ociety,  made  conformable  to 
the  laws  of  nature,  for  the  publick  good,  i.  e.  the  good  of  every-  particular 
member  of  that  fociety,  as  far  as  by  common  rule  it  can  be  provided  for,  the 
fword  is  not  given  the  magiftrate,  for  his  own  good  alone. 

93.  Children  therefore,  as  has  been  fhew’d,  by  the  dependance  they 
have  on  their  parents  for  fubfiftence,  have  a  right  of  inheritance  to  their  father’s 
property,  as  that,  which  belongs  to  them,  for  their  proper  good  and  behoof, 
and  therefore  are  fitly  termed  goods,  wherein  the  firft-born  has  not  a  foie,  or 
peculiar  right,  by  any  law  of  God  and  nature,  the  younger  children  having  an 
equal  title  with  him,  founded  on  that  right,  they  all  have  to  maintenance,  fup- 
port,  and  comfort  from  their  parents,  and  on  nothing  elfe.  But  government, 
being  for  the  benefit  of  the  governed,  and  not  the  foie  advantage  of  the  govern¬ 
ors  (but  only  for  theirs  with  the  reft,  as  they  make  a  part  of  that  politick  bo¬ 
dy,  each  of  whofe  parts  and  members  are  taken  care  of,  and  directed  in  its  pe¬ 
culiar  functions  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  by  the  laws  of  the  fociety)  cannot 
be  inherited,  by  the  fame  title  that  children  have  to  the  goods  of  their  father. 
The  right  a  fon  has,  to  be  maintained  and  provided  with  the  neceflaries  and  con- 
veniencies  of  life,  out  of  his  father’s  ftock,  gives  him  a  right  to  fucceed  to  his 
father’s  property,  for  his  own  good  ;  but  this  can  give  him  no  right  to  fucceed, 
alfo,  to  the  rule,  which  his  father  had  over  other  men.  All  that  a  child  has 
right  to  claim  from  his  father,  is  nourifhment  and  education,  and  the  things 
nature  furnifhes  for  the  fupport  of  life :  but  he  has  no  right  to  demand  rule,  or 
dominion  from  him  :  he  can  fubfift  and  receive  from  him  the  portion  of  good 
things,  and  advantages  of  education  naturally  due  to  him,  without  empire 
and  dominion.  That  (if  his  father  hath  any)  was  veiled  in  him,  for  the 
good  and  behoof  of  others;  and,  therefore,  the  fon  cannot  claim,  or  in¬ 
herit  it  by  a  title,  which  is  founded  wholly  on  his  own  private  good  and  ad¬ 
vantage. 

94.  W  e  muft  know,  how  the  firft  ruler,  from  whom  any  one  claims,  came 
by  his  authority,  upon  what  ground  any  one  has  empire,  what  his  title  is  to  it, 
before  we  can  know,  who  has  a  right  to  fucceed  him  in  it,  and  inherit  it  from 
him :  if  the  agreement  and  confent  of  men  firft  gave  a  fcepter  into  any  one’s 
hand,  or  put  a  crown  on  his  head,  that  alfo  muft  dirett  its  defcent  and  convey¬ 
ance.  For  the  fame  authority,  that  made  the  firft  a  lawful  ruler,  muft  make 
the  fecond  too,  and  to  give  right  of  fuccefiion  :  in  this  cafe,  inheritance,  or  pri¬ 
mogeniture,  can  in  itfelf  have  no  right,  no  pretence  to  it,  any  farther  than  that 
confent,  which  eftablifhed  the  form  of  the  government,  hath  fo  fettled  the  fuc- 
ceftion.  And  thus  we  fee  the  fuccefiion  of  crowns,  in  feveral  countries,  pla- 
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ces  it  on  different  heads,  and  he  comes,  by  right  of  fuceeflion,  to  be  a  prince 
in  one  place,  who  would  be  a  fubjedt  in  another. 

95.  If  God,  by  his  pofitive  grant  and  revealed  declaration,  firft  gave  rule 
and  dominion  to  any  man,  he  that  will  claim  by  that  title,  muft  have  the  fame 
pofitive  grant  of  God,  for  his  fuceeflion.  For,  if  that  has  not  diredled  the 
courfe  of  its  defcent  and  conveyance,  down  to  others,  no  body  can  fucceed  to 
this  title  of  the  firft  ruler.  Children  have  no  right  of  inheritance  to  this  ;  and 
primogeniture  can  lay  no  claim  to  it,  unlefs  God,  the  author  of  this  conftitu- 
tion,  hath  fo  ordained  it.  Thus  we  fee  the  pretenfions  of  Saul’s  family,  who 
received  his  crown  from  the  immediate  appointment  of  God,  ended  with  his 
reign  j  and  David,  by  the  fame  title,  that  Saul  reigned,  viz.  God’s  appoint- 

*  ment,  fucceeded  in  his  throne,  to  the  exclufion  of  Jonathan,  and  all  pretenfi¬ 
ons  of  paternal  inheritance :  and  if  Solomon  had  a  right  to  fucceed  his  father, 
it  muft  be  by  fome  other  title,  than  that  of  primogeniture.  A  cadet,  or  filler's 
fon,  muft  have  the  preference  in  fuceeflion,  if  he  has  the  fame  title  the  firft 
lawful  prince  had ;  and  in  dominion,  that  has  its  foundation  only  in  the  pofitive 
appointment  of  God  himfelf,  Benjamin  the  youngeft,  muft  have  the  inheri¬ 
tance  of  the  crown,  if  God  fo  diredl,  as  well  as  one  of  that  tribe  had  the  firft 
pofleflion. 

96.  If  paternal  right,  the  adl  of  begetting,  give  a  man  rule  and  dominion, 
inheritance,  or  primogeniture,  can  give  no  title.  For  he,  that  cannot  fucceed 
to  his  father’s  title,  which  was  begetting,  cannot  fucceed  to  that  power  over  his 
brethren,  which  his  father  had,  by  paternal  right,  over  them.  But  of  this  I 
fhall  have  occaflon  to  fay  more  in  another  place.  This  is  plain,  in  the  mean 
time,  that  any  government,  whether  fuppofed  to  be  at  firft  founded  in  paternal 
right,  confent  of  the  people,  or  the  pofitive  appointment  of  God  himfelf, 
which  can  fuperfede  either  of  the  other,  and  fo  begin  a  new  government  upon 
a  new  foundation,  I  fay,  any  government  began  upon  either  of  thefe,  can,  by 
right  of  fuceeflion,  come  to  thofe  only,  who  have  the  title  of  him  they  fuc¬ 
ceed  to.  Power  founded  on  contradl,  can  defeend  only  to  him  who  has  right  by 
that  contract :  power  founded  on  begetting,  he  only  can  have  that  begets :  and 
power  founded  on  the  pofitive  grant,  or  donation  of  God,  he  only  can  have, 
by  right  of  fuceeflion,  to  whom  that  grant  direds  it. 

97.  From  what  I  have  faid,  I  think  this  is  clear,  that  a  right  to  the  ufe  of 
the  creatures,  being  founded  originally  in  the  right  a  man  has,  to  fubfift  and 
enjoy  the  conveniencies  of  life ;  and  the  natural  right  children  have  to  inherit 
the  goods  of  their  parents,  being  founded  in  the  right  they  have,  to  the  fame 
fubfiftence  and  commodities  of  life,  out  of  the  flock  of  their  parents,  who  are 
therefore  taught,  by  natural  love  and  tendernefs,  to  provide  for  them,  as  a  part 
of  themfelvesj  and,  all  this  being  only  for  the  good  of  the  proprietor,  or  heir; 
it  can  be  no  reafon  for  children’s  inheriting  of  rule  and  dominion,  which  has 
another  original,  and  a  different  end.  Nor  can  primogeniture  have  any  pre¬ 
tence  to  a  right,  of  folely  inheriting  either  property,  or  power,  as  we  fhall,  in 
its  due  place,  fee  more  fully.  ’Tis  enough  to  have  fhew’d  here,  that  Adam’s 
property,  or  private  dominion,  could  not  convey  any  fovereignty,  or  rule,  to 
his  heir,  who,  not  having  a  right  to  inherit  all  his  father’s  poffeflions,  could 
not  thereby  come  to  have  any  fovereignty  over  his  brethren :  and  therefore,  if 
any  fovereignty  on  account  of  his  property,  had  been  veiled  in  Adam,  which 
in  truth  there  was  not,  yet  it  would  have  died  with  him. 

98.  As  Adam’s  fovereignty,  if,  by  virtue  of  being  proprietor  of  the  whole 
world,  he  had  any  authority  over  men,  could  not  have  been  inherited,  by  any 
of  his  children,  over  the  reft,  becaufe  they  had  the  fame  title  to  divide  the  inhe¬ 
ritance,  and  every  one  had  a  right  to  a  portion  of  his  father’s  poffeflions :  fb 
neither  could  Adam’s  fovereignry,  by  right  of  fatherhood,  if  any  fuch  he  had, 
defeend  to  any  one  of  his  children.  For  it  being  in  our  A.’s  account,  a  right, 
acquired  by  begetting,  to  rule  over  thofe  he  had  begotten,  it  was  not  a  power 
poffible  to  be  inherited,  becaufe  the  right,  being  confequent  to,  and  built  on, 
an  adt  perfedtly  perfonal,  made  that  power  fo  too,  and  impoflible  to  be  inhe- 
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rited.  For  paternal  power,  being  a  natural  right,  rifing  only  from  the  relati¬ 
on  of  father  and  fon,  is  as  impoflible  to  be  inherited,  as  the  relation  itfelf ;  and 
a  man  may  pretend  as  well  to  inherit  the  conjugal  power,  the  hufband,  whofe 
heir  he  is,  had  over  his  wife,  as  he  can  to  inherit  the  paternal  power,  of  a  fa¬ 
ther  over  his  children.  For,  the  power  of  the  hufband  being  founded  on  con- 
trad,  and  the  power  of  the  father  on  begetting,  he  may  as  well  inherit  the 
power,  obtained  by  the  conjugal  contract,  which  was  only  perfonal,  as  he  may  the 
power,  obtained  by  begetting,  which  could  reach  no  farther  than  the  perfon  of 
the  begetter,  unlefs  begetting  can  be  a  title  to  power,  in  him  that  does  not  beget. 

99.  Which  makes  it  a  reafonable  queftion  to  afk,  Whether  Adam,  dying 
before  Eve,  his  heir,  (fuppofeCain  or  Seth)  fhould  have,  by  right  of  inherit¬ 
ing  Adam’s  fatherhood,  fovereign  power  over  Eve,  his  mother.  For  Adam’s 
fatherhood  being  nothing,  but  a  right  he  had  to  govern  his  children,  becaufe  he 
begot  them ;  he  that  inherits  Adam’s  fatherhood,  inherits  nothing,  even  in  our 
A.’s  fenfe,  but  the  right  Adam  had  to  govern  his  children,  becaufe  he  begot 
them  :  fo  that  the  monarchy  of  the  heir  would  not  have  taken  in  Eve,  or  if  it 
did,  it  being  nothing,  but  the  fatherhood  of  Adam,  defended  by  inheritance, 
the  heir  mull  have  right  to  govern  Eve,  becaufe  Adam  begot  her  ;  for  fatherhood 
is  nothing  elfe. 

100.  Perhaps  it  will  be  faid,  with  our  A.  that  a  man  can  alien  his  power 
over  his  child ;  and  what  may  be  transferr’d  by  compact,  may  be  poffeffed  by 
inheritance.  I  anfwer,  A  father  cannot  alien  the  power  he  has  over  his  child, 
he  may  perhaps  to  fome  degrees  forfeit  it,  but  cannot  transfer  it ;  and  if  any 
other  man  acquire  it,  ’tis  not  by  the  father’s  grant,  but  by  fome  a£t  of  his  own. 
For  example:  a  father,  unnaturally  carelefs  of  his  child,  fells,  or  gives  him  to 
another  man  ;  and  he  again  expofes  him;  a  third  man  finding  him,  breeds  up, 
cherifhes  and  provides  for  him,  as  his  own :  I  think  in  this  cafe,  no  body  will 
doubt,  but  that  the  greateft  part  of  filial  duty  and  fubjeftion  was  here  owing, 
and  to  be  paid  to  this  fofter-father ;  and  if  any  thing  could  be  demanded  from 
the  child,  by  either  of  the  other,  it  could  be  only  due  to  his  natural  father : 
who,  perhaps,  might  have  forfeited  his  right,  to  much  of  that  duty,  compre¬ 
hended  in  the  command,  “  Honour  your  parents,”  but  could  transfer  none  of  it 
to  another.  He,  that  purchafed  and  negle&ed  the  child,  got,  by  his  purchafe 
and  grant  of  the  father,  no  title  to  duty,  or  honour  from  the  child ;  but  only 
he  acquired  it,  who  by  his  own  authority,  performing  the  office  and  care  of  a 
father,  to  the  forlorn  and  perifhing  infant,  made  himfelf,  by  paternal  care,  a 
title  to  proportionable  degrees  of  paternal  power.  This  will  be  more  eafily  ad¬ 
mitted,  upon  confideration  of  the  nature  of  paternal  power,  for  which  I  refer 
my  reader  to  the  fecond  book. 

10 1.  To  return  to  the  argument  in  hand:  this  is  evident,  That  paternal 

power,  arifing  only  from  begetting,  for  in  that  our  A.  places  it  alone,  can  nei¬ 
ther  be  transferr’d,  nor  inherited :  and  he,  that  does  not  beget,  can  no  more 
have  paternal  power,  which  arifes  from  thence,  than  he  can  have  a  right  to 
any  thing,  who  performs  not  the  condition,  to  which  only  it  is  annexed.  If 
one  fhould  afk,  “  By  what  law  has  a  father  power  over  his  children  ?”  It  will 
be  anfwered,  no  doubt,  by  the  law  of  nature,  which  gives  fuch  a  power  over 
them,  to  him  that  begets  them.  If  one  fhould  afk  likewife,  “  By  what  law 
“  does  our  A.’s  heir  come  by  a  right  to  inherit  ?  ”  I  think  it  would  be  anfwer ’d. 
By  the  law  of  nature  too.  For  I  find  not,  that  our  A.  brings  one  word  of 
fcripture,  to  prove  the  right  of  fuch  an  heir  he  fpeaks  of.  Why  then,  the  law 
of  nature  gives  fathers  paternal  power  over  their  children,  becaufe  they  did  be¬ 
get  them  ;  and  the  fame  law  of  nature  gives  the  fame  paternal  power  to  the  heir, 
over  his  brethren,  who  did  not  beget  them ;  whence  it  follows,  that  either  the 
father  has  not  his  paternal  power,  by  begetting,  or  elfe  that  the  heir  has  it  not 
at  all :  for  ’tis  hard  to  underfland,  how  the  law  of  nature,  which  is  the  law  of 
reafon,  can  give  the  paternal  power  to  the  father,  over  his  children,  for  the  on¬ 
ly  reafon  of  begetting ;  and  to  the  firfl-born,  over  his  brethren,  without  this 
only  reafon,  i.  e.  for  no  reafon  at  all :  and  if  the  eldeft,  by  the  law  of  nature, 
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can  inherit  this  paternal  power,  without  the  only  reafon,  that  gives  a  title  to  it, 
fo  may  the  youngeft,  as  well  as  he,  and  a  ftranger,  as  well  as  either ;  for  where 
there  is  no  reafon  for  any  one,  as  there  is  not,  but  for  him  that  begets,  all  have 
an  equal  title.  I  am  fure  our  A.  offers  no  reafon,  and  when  any  body  does,  we 
fhall  fee  whether  it  will  hold  or  no. 

102.  In  the  mean  time,  ’tis  as  good  fenfe  to  fay,  that  by  the  law  of  nature  a 
man  has  a  right  to  inherit  the  property  of  another,  becaufe  he  is  of  kin  to  him, 
and  is  known  to  be  of  his  blood,  and  therefore,  by  the  fame  law  of  nature,  an 
utter  ftranger  to  his  blood,  has  right  to  inherit  his  eftate  :  as  to  fay  that,  by  the 
law  of  nature,  he  that  begets  them,  has  paternal  power  over  his  children,  and 
therefore,  by  the  law  of  nature,  the  heir  that  begets  them  not,  has  this  pater¬ 
nal  power  over  them ;  or,  fuppofing  the  law  of  the  land  gave  abfolute  power 
over  their  children,  to  fuch  only  who  nurfed  them,  and  fed  their  children  them- 
felves,  could  any  body  pretend,  that  this  law  gave  any  one,  who  did  no  fuch 
thing,  abfolute  power  over  thofe,  who  were  not  his  children. 

103.  Wh  e  n  therefore,  it  can  be  fhewed,  that  conjugal  power  can  belong  to 
him,  that  is  not  an  hufband  ;  it  will  alfo,  I  believe, .  be  proved,  that  our  A.’s 
paternal  power,  acquired  by  begetting,  may  be  inherited  by  a  fon  ;  and  that  a 
brother,  as  heir  to  his  father’s  power,  may  have  paternal  power  over  his  bre¬ 
thren,  and,  by  the  fame  rule,  conjugal  power  too :  but  till  then,  I  think  we 
may  reft  fatisfied,  that  the  paternal  power  of  Adam,  this  fovereign  authority  of 
fatherhood,  were  there  any  fuch,  could  not  defcend  to,  nor  be  inherited  by  his 
next  heir.  Fatherly  power  I  eafily  grant  our  A.  if  it  will  do  him  any  good,  can 
never  be  loft,  becaufe  it  will  be  as  long  in  the  world,  as  there  are  fathers :  but 
none  of  them  will  have  Adam’s  eternal  power,  or  derive  theirs  from  him ;  but 
every  one  will  have  his  own,  by  the  fame  title  Adam  had  his,  viz.  by  begetting; 
but  not  by  inheritance,  or  fucceffion,  no  more  than  hufbands  have  their  conju¬ 
gal  power,  by  inheritance  from  Adam.  And  thus  we  fee,  as  Adam  had  no  fuch 
property,  no  fuch  paternal  power,  as  gave  him  fovereign  jurifdi&ion  over  man¬ 
kind  ;  fo  likewife,  his  fovereignty,  built  upon  either  of  thefe  titles,  if  he  had 
any  fuch,  could  not  have  defcended  to  his  heir,  but  muft  have  ended  with  him. 
Adam  therefore,  as  has  been  proved,  being  neither  monarch,  nor  his  imagina¬ 
ry  monarchy  hereditable,  the  power,  which  is  now  in  the  world,  is  not  that 
which  was  Adam’s,  fince  all  that  Adam  could  have,  upon  our  A.’s  grounds,  ei¬ 
ther  of  property,  or  fatherhood,  neceftarily  died  with  him,  and  could  not  be 
convey’d  to  pofterity  by  inheritance.  In  the  next  place,  we  will  confider,  whe¬ 
ther  Adam  had  any  fuch  heir,  to  inherit  his  power,  as  our  A.  talks  of. 

CHAP.  X. 

Of  the  heir  to  Adam’s  monarchical  power. 

104.  /^VUR  A.  tells  us,  O.  253.  “  That  it  is  a  truth  undeniable,  that  there 
V_y  “  cannot  be  any  multitude  of  men  whatfoever,  either  great  or  fmall, 
tc  tho’  gathered  together  from  the  feveral  corners  and  remoteft  regions  of  the 
“  world,  but  that,  in  the  fame  multitude,  confidered  by  itfelf,  there  is  one 
“  man  amongft  them,  that,  in  nature,  hath  a  right  to  be  king  of  all  the  reft, 
<c  as  being  the  next  heir  to  Adam,  and  all  the  other  fubjedts  to  him;  every  man 
tc  by  nature  is  a  king,  or  a  fubjeft.”  And  again,  p.  20.  “  If  Adam  himfelf 
“  were  ftili  living,  and  now  ready  to  die,  it  is  certain  that  there  is  one  man,  and 
<c  but  one,  in  the  world,  who  is  next  heir.”  Let  this  multitude  of  men  be, 
if  our  A.  pleafes,  all  the  princes  upon  the  earth,  there  will  then  be  by  our  A.’s 
rule,  “  one  amongft  them,  that,  in  nature,  hath  a  right  to  be  king  of  all  the 
“  reft,  as  being  the  right  heir  to  Adam an  excellent  way  to  eftablifh  the 
thrones  of  princes,  and  fettle  the  obedience  of  their  fubjedts,  by  fetting  up  an 
hundred,  or  perhaps  a  thoufand  titles  (if  there  be  fo  many  princes  in  the  world) 
againft  any  king,  now  reigning,  each  as  good  upon  our  A.’s  grounds,  as  his, 
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who  wears  the  crown.  If  this  right  of  heir  carry  any  weight  with  it,  if  it  be 
the  ordinance  of  God,  as  our  A.  feems  to  tell  us,  O.  244.  muft  not  all  he  fub- 
jed  to  it,  from  the  higheft  to  the  lowell  ?  Can  thofe,  who  wear  the  name  of 
princes,  without  having  the  right  of  being  heirs  to  Adam,  demand  obedience 
from  their  fubjeds,  by  this  title,  and  not  be  bound  to  pay  it,  by  the  fame  law  ? 
Either  governments  in  the  world  are  not  to  be  claimed,  and  held,  by  this  title 
of  Adam’s  heir,  and  then  the  darting  of  it  is  to  no  purpofe,  the  being  or  not 
being  Adam’s  heir  lignifies  nothing,  as  to  the  title  of  dominion  :  or,  if  it  re¬ 
ally  be,  as  our  A.  fays,  the  true  title  to  government  and  fovereignty,  the  fird 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  find  out  this  true  heir  of  Adam,  feat  him  in  his  throne, 
and  then  all  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  world  ought  to  come  and  refign  up 
their  crowns  and  fcepters  to  him,  as  tilings  that  belong  no  more  to  them,  than 
to  any  of  their  fubjeds. 

105.  For  either  this  right  in  nature,  of  Adam’s  heir  to  be  king  over  all 
the  race  of  men,  (for  all  together  they  make  one  multitude)  is  a  right  not  ne- 
ceflary  to  the  making  of  a  lawful  king,  and  fo  there  may  be  lawful  kings  with¬ 
out  it,  and  then  kings  titles  and  power  depend  not  on  it ;  or  elle  all  the  kings 
in  the  world,  but  one,  are  not  lawful  kings,  and  fo  have  no  right  to  obedience: 
either  this  title  of  heir  to  Adam  is  that,  whereby  kings  hold  their  crowns,  and 
have  a  right  to  fubjedion  from  their  fubjeds,  and  then  one  only  can  have  it, 
and  the  reft,  being  fubjeds,  can  require  no  obedience  from  other  men,  who  are 
but  their  fellow-fubjeds ;  or  elle,  it  is  not  the  title  whereby  kings  rule,  and 
have  a  right  to  obedience  from  their  fubjeds ;  and  then  kings  are  kings  with¬ 
out  it,  and  this  dream,  of  the  natural  fovereignty  of  Adam’s  heir,  is  of  no 
ufe  to  obedience  and  government.  For  if  kings  have  a  right  to  dominion,  and 
the  obedience  of  their  fubjeds,  who  are  not,  nor  can  poflibly  be  heirs  to  Adam* 
what  ufe  is  there  of  fuch  a  title,  when  we  are  obliged  to  obey  without  it  ?  If 
kings,  who  are  not  heirs  to  Adam,  have  no  right  to  fovereignty,  we  are  all 
free,  till  our  A.  or  any  body  for  him,  will  fhew  us  Adam’s  right  heir.  If  there 
be  but  one  heir  of  Adam,  there  can  be  but  one  lawful  king  in  the  world,  and 
no  body  in  confcience  can  be  obliged  to  obedience,  till  it  be  refolved  who  that  is; 
for  it  may  be  any  one,  who  is  not  known  to  be  of  a  younger  houfe,  and  all 
others  have  equal  titles.  If  there  be  more  than  one  heir  of  Adam,  every  one 
is  his  heir,  and  fo  every  one  has  regal  power.  For  if  two  fons  can  be  heirs  to¬ 
gether,  then  all  the  fons  are  equally  heirs,  and  fo  all  are  heirs,  being  all  fons, 
or  fons  fons  of  Adam.  Betwixt  thefe  two  the  right  of  heir  cannot  ftand  ;  for  bvr 
it,  either  but  one  only  man,  or  all  men  are  kings.  Take  which  you  pleafe,  it 
diffolves  the  bonds  of  government  and  obedience ;  fince  if  all  men  are  heirs, 
they  can  owe  obedience  to  no  body ;  if  only  one,  no  body  can  be  obliged  to 
pay  obedience  to  him,  till  he  be  known,  and  his  title  made  out. 

CHAP.  XL 

Who  heir. 

106.  HP  H  E  great  queftion,  which  in  all  ages  has  difturbed  mankind,  and 
JL  brought  on  them  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  mifchiefs,  which  have 
ruined  cities,  depopulated  countries,  and  difordered  the  peace  of  the  world,  lias 
been,  not,  whether  there  be  power  in  the  world,  nor  whence  it  came,  but  who 
lhould  have  it  ?  The  fettling  of  this  point  being  of  no  fmaller  moment  than 
the  fecurity  of  princes,  and  the  peace  and  welfare  of  their  eftates  and  king¬ 
doms,  a  reformer  of  politicks,  one  would  think,  lhould  lay  this  fure,  and  be 
very  clear  in  it ;  for,  if  this  remain  difputable,  all  the  reft  will  be  to  very  little 
purpofe ;  and  the  {kill  ufed,  in  dreffing  up  power,  with  all  the  fplendor  and 
temptation  abfolutenefs  can  add  to  it,  without  fhewing,  who  has  a  right  to  have 
it,  will  ferve  only  to  give  a  greater  edge  to  man’s  natural  ambition,  which  of 
itlelf  is  but  too  keen.  What  can  this  do,  but  let  men  on  the  more  eagerly  to 
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fcramble,  and  to  lay  a  fare  and  lading  foundation  of  endlefs  contention  and 
diforder,  indead  of  that  peace  and  tranquillity,  which  is  the  bufinefs  of  go¬ 
vernment,  and  the  end  of  human  fociety  ? 

107.  Th  is  defignation  of  the  perfon  our  A.  is  more  than  ordinary  obliged 
to  take  care  of,  becaufe  he,  affirming  that  “  the  alignment  of  civil  power  is  by 
“  divine  inditution,”  hath  made  the  conveyance,  as  well  as  the  power  itfelf, 
facred :  fo  that  no  confideration,  no  abt  or  art  of  man  can  divert  it  from  that 
perfon,  to  whom,  by  this  divine  right,  it  is  affigned ;  no  neceffity  or  contri¬ 
vance  can  fabflitute  another  perfon  in  his  room.  For  if  the  “  affignment  of 
“  civil  power  be  by  divine  inditution,”  and  Adam’s  heir  be  he,  to  whom  it  is 
thus  affigned,  as  in  the  foregoing  chapter  our  A.  tells  us,  it  would  be  as  much 
facrilege  for  any  one  to  be  king,  who  was  not  Adam’s  heir,  as  it  would  have 
been  amongd  the  Jews,  for  any  one  to  have  been  pried,  who  had  not  been  of 
Aaron’s  poderity :  for  not  only  the  priedhood,  “  in  general,  being  by  divine 
“  inditution,  but  the  affignment  of  it”  to  the  foie  line  and  poderity  of  Aaron* 
made  it  impoffible  to  be  enjoyed  or  exercifed  by  any  one,  but  thofe  perfcms,  who 
are  of  the  od-fpring  of  Aaron  :  whofe  faccedion,  therefore,  was  carefully  ob- 
ferved ;  and,  by  that,  the  perfon s  who  had  a  right  to  the  priedhood  certainly 
known. 

108.  Let  us  fee,  then,  what  care  our  A.  has  taken,  to  make  us  know, 
who  is  “  this  heir,  who  by  divine  inditution  has  a  right  to  be  king  over  all  men.” 
The  fird  account  of  him  we  meet  with  is  p.  12.  in  thefe  words  :  “  This  fab- 
“  jedion  of  children,  being  the  fountain  of  all  regal  authority,  by  the  ordina- 
“  tion  of  God  himlelf ;  it  follows,  that  civil  power,  not  only  in  general,  is 
“  by  divine  inditution,  but  even  the  affignment  of  it  fpecifically  to  the  elded 
“  parents.”  Matters  of  fach  confequence  as  this  is,  fliould  be  in  plain  words, 
as  little  liable  as  might  be  to  doubt,  or  equivocation  ;  and  I  think,  if  language 
be  capable  of  expreffing  any  thing  didindly  and  clearly,  that  of  kindred,  and 
the  feveral  degrees  of  nearnefs  of  blood,  is  one.  It  were,  therefore,  to  be 
wiffied,  that  our  A.  had  ufed  a  little  more  intelligible  expreffions  here,  that  we 
might  have  better  known  who  it  is,  to  whom  the  affignment  of  civil  power  is 
made,  by  divine  inditution  ;  or  (at  lead)  would  have  told  us  what  he  meant  by 
elded  parents.  For,  I  believe,  if  land  had  been  affigned,  or  granted  to  him, 
and  the  elded  parents  of  his  family,  he  would  have  thought  it  had  needed  an 
interpreter ;  and  ’twould  fcarce  have  been  known,  to  whom  next  it  belonged. 

109.  In  propriety  of  fpeech,  (and  certainly  propriety  of  Ipeech  is  neceffary, 
in  a  difcourle  of  this  nature)  elded  parents  fignifies  either  the  elded  men  and 
women,  that  have  had  children,  or  thofe,  who  have  longed  had  iffue;  and 
then  our  A.’s  affertion  will  be,  That  thofe  fathers  and  mothers,  who  have  been 
longed  in  the  world,  or  longed  fruitful,  have  by  divine  inditution  a  right  to  ci¬ 
vil  power.  If  there  be  any  abfardity  in  this,  our  A.  mud  anfwer  for  it :  and  if 
his  meaning  be  different  from  my  explication,  he  is  to  be  blamed  that  he  would 
not  fpeak  it  plainly.  This  I  am  fare,  parents  cannot  fignify  heirs  male,  nor 
elded  parents,  an  infant  child ;  who  yet  may  fometime  be  the  true  heir,  if  there 
can  be  but  one.  And  we  are  hereby  dill  as  much  at  a  lofs,  who  civil  power  be¬ 
longs  to,  notwithdanding  this  “  affignment  by  divine  inditution,”  as  if  there 
had  been  no  fach  adignment  at  all,  or  our  A.  had  faid  nothing  of  it.  This, 
of  elded  parents,  leaving  us  more  in  the  dark,  who  by  divine  inditution  has  a 
right  to  civil  power,  than  thofe,  who  never  heard  any  thing  at  all  of  heir,  or 
defcent,  of  which  our  A.  is  fo  full.  And  though  the  chief  matter  of  his  writ¬ 
ings  be  to  teach  obedience  to  thofe,  who  have  a  right  to  it,  which  he  tells  us 
is  conveyed  by  defcent,  yet  who  thofe  are,  to  whom  this  right  by  defcent  be¬ 
longs,  he  leaves,  like  the  philofopher’s  done  in  politicks,  out  of  the  reach  of 
any  one  to  difaover  from  his  writings. 

1 10.  Th  is  obfcurity  cannot  be  imputed  to  want  of  language,  in  fo  great  a 
mader  of  dyle  as  Sir  Robert  is,  when  he  is  refolved  with  himfelfj  what  he 
would  fay :  and  therefore,  I  fear,  finding  how  hard  it  would  be  to  fettle  rules 
of  defcent  by  divine  inditution,  and  how  little  it  would  be  to  his  purpofe,  or 
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conduce  to  the  clearing  and  eftablifhing  the  titles  of  princes,  if  fuch  rules  of 
defcent  were  fettled,  he  chofe  rather  to  content  himfelf  with  doubtful  and  ge¬ 
neral  terms,  which  might  make  no  ill  found  in  men’s  ears,  who  were  willing 
to  be  pleated  with  them,  rather  than  offer  any  clear  rules  of  defcent  of  this  fa¬ 
therhood  of  Adam,  by  which  men’s  confciences  might  be  fatisfied,  to  whom  it 
delcended,  and  know  the  perfons,  who  had  a  right  to  regal  power,  and  with  it 
to  their  obedience. 

hi.  H  o  w  elfe  is  it  pofiible,  that  laying  fo  much  ftrefs  as  he  does  upon  de¬ 
fcent,  and  Adam’s  heir,  next  heir,  true  heir,  he  fhould  never  tell  us  what, 
heir,  means,  nor  the  way  to  know,  who  the  next,  or  true  heir  is  ?  This,  I  do 
not  remember  he  does  any  where  exprefsly  handle ;  but  where  it  comes  in  his 
way,  very  warily  and  doubtfully  touches ;  though  it  be  fo  neceffary,  that  with¬ 
out  it  ail  difcourfes  of  government  and  obedience,  upon  his  principles,  would 
be  to  no  purpofe,  and  fatherly  power,  never  fo  well  made  out,  will  be  of  no 
uie  to  any  body.  Hence  he  tells  us,  O.  244.  “  That  not  only  the  conftitution 
<l  of  power  in  general,  but  the  limitation  of  it  to  one  kind,  i.  e.  monarchy, 
“  and  the  determination  of  it  to  the  individual  perfon  and  line  of  Adam,  are 
“  all  three  ordinances  of  God;  neither  Eve,  nor  her  children,  could  either  li- 
“  mit  Adam’s  power,  or  join  others  with  him ;  and  what  was  given  unto  A- 
“  dam  was  given,  in  his  perfon,  to  his  pofterity.”  Here,  again,  our  A.  in¬ 
forms  us  that  the  divine  ordinance  hath  limited  the  defcent  of  Adam’s  monar¬ 
chical  power.  To  whom?  “To  Adam’s  line  and  pofterity,”  fays  our  A. 
A  notable  limitation,  a  limitation  to  all  mankind.  For  if  our  A.  can  find  any 
one  amongft  mankind,  that  is  not  of  the  line  and  pofterity  of  Adam,  he  may 
perhaps  tell  him,  who  this  next  heir  of  Adam’s  is  :  but  fof  us,  I  defpair  how 
this  limitation  of  Adam’s  empire  to  his  line  and  pofterity  will  help  us  to  find 
out  one  heir.  This  limitation,  indeed,  of  our  A.  will  fave  thofe  the  labour, 
who  would  look  for  him  amongft  the  race  of  brutes,  if  any  fuch  there  were  ; 
but  will  very  little  contribute  to  the  difcovery  of  one  next  heir  amongft  men ; 
though  it  make  a  fhort  and  eafy  determination  of  the  queftion,  about  the  de¬ 
fcent  of  Adam’s  regal  power,  by  telling  us,  that  the  line  and  pofterity  of  Adam 
is  to  .have  it,  that  is,  in  plain  Englilh,  any  one  may  have  it,  fince  there  is  no 
perfon  living,  that  hath  not  the  title  of  being  of  the  line  and  pofterity  of  Adam; 
and,  while  it  keeps  there,  it  keeps  within  our  A.’s  limitation  by  God’s  ordi¬ 
nance.  Indeed,  p.  19.  he  tells  us,  that  “  fuch  heirs  are  not  only  lords  of  their 
“  own  children,  but  of  their  brethren,”  whereby,  and  by  the  words  following, 
which  we  {hall  confider  anon,  he  feems  to  infinuate,  that  the  eldeft  fon  is  heir ; 
but  he  no  where,  that  I  know,  fays  it  in  diredt  words ;  but  by  the  inftances  of 
Cain  and  Jacob,  that  there  follow,  we  may  allow  this  to  be  fo  far  his  opinion 
concerning  heirs,  that  where  there  are  divers  children,  the  eldeft  fon  has  the 
right  to  be  heir.  That  primogeniture  cannot  give  any  title  to  paternal  power, 
we  have  already  {hewed.  That  a  father  may  have  a  natural  right  to  fome  kind 
of  power  over  his  children,  is  eafily  granted ;  but  that  an  elder  brother  has  fo 
over  his  brethren,  remains  to  be  proved :  God,  or  nature,  has  not  any  where, 
that  I  know,  placed  any  fuch  jurifdidtion  in  the  firft-born ;  nor  can  reafon  find 
any  fuch  natural  fuperiority  amongft  brethren.  The  law  of  Mofes  gave  a  double 
portion  of  the  goods  and  pofieflions  to  the  eldeft,  but  we  find  not  any  where, 
that  naturally,  or  by  God’s  inftitution,  fuperiority  or  dominion  belonged  to  him; 
and  the  inftances  there  brought  bv  our  A.  are  but  {lender  proofs  of  a  right  to 
civil  power  and  dominion  in  the  firft-born,  and  do  rather  {hew  the  contrary. 

1 12.  His  words  are,  in  the  fore-cited  place,  “  And  therefore,  we  find  God 
“  told  Cain  of  his  brother  Abel,  his  defire  {hall  be  fubjedt  unto  thee,  and  thou 
“  (halt  rule  over  him.”  To  which  I  anfwer, 

1.  These  words  of  God  to  Cain,  are,  by  many  interpreters,  with  great 
reafon,  underftood  in  a  quite  different  fenfe,  than  what  our  A.  ufes  them  in. 

2.  Whatever  was  meant  by  them,  it  could  not  be,  that  Cain  as  elder, 
had  a  natural  dominion  over  Abel ;  for  the  words  are  conditional :  “  If  thou 
<c  doft  well,”  and  fo  perfonal  to  Cain,  and  whatever  was  fignified  by  them,  did 
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depend  on  Ills  Carriage,  and  not  follow  his  birth-right:  and  therefore,  could 
by  no  means  be  an  eftablifhment  of  dominion  in  the  firft-born,  in  general : 
for,  before  this,  Abel  had  his  “  diftindt  territories  by  right  of  private  dominion,” 
as  our  A.  himfelf  confeffes,  O.  2 10.  which  he  could  not  have  had,  to  the  pre¬ 
judice  of  the  heir’s  title;  “  if,  by  divine  inftitution,”  Cain,  as  heir,  was  to  in¬ 
herit  all  his  father’s  dominion. 

3.  If  this  was  intended  by  God,  as  the  charter  of  primogeniture,  and  the 
grant  of  dominion,  to  elder  brothers  in  general  as  fuch,  by  right  of  inheritance, 
we  might  expedt,  it  fhould  have  included  all  his  brethren.  For  we  may  well 
fuppofe,  Adam,  from  whom  the  world  was  to  be  peopled,  had  by  this  time, 
that  thefe  were  grown  up  to  be  men,  more  fons  than  thefe  two :  whereas  Abel 
himfelf  is  not  fo  much  as  named ;  and  the  words  in  the  original  can  fcarce  with 
any  good  conftrudtion,  be  applied  to  him. 

4.  I  t  is  too  much  to  build  a  dodtrine  of  fo  mighty  confequence  upon  fo 
doubtful  and  obfcure  a  place  of  fcripture,  which  may  be  well,  nay  better,  un- 
derftood  in  a  quite  different  fenfe,  and  fo  can  be  but  an  ill  proof,  being  as  doubt¬ 
ful  as  the  thing  to  be  proved  by  it ;  efpecially,  when  there  is  nothing  elfe  in 
fcripture,  or  reafon,  to  be  found,  that  favours,  or  lupports  it. 

1 13.  It  follows,  p.  19.  “  Accordingly,  when  Jacob  bought  his  brother’s 
“  birth-right,  Ifaac  bleffed  him  thus ;  Be  lord  over  thy  brethren,  and  let  the 
“  fons  of  thy  mother  bow  before  thee.”  Another  inftance,  I  take  it,  brought 
by  our  A.  to  evince  dominion  due  to  birth-right,  and  an  admirable  one  it  is. 
For  it  muft  be  no  ordinary  way  of  reafoning,  in  a  man  that  is  pleading  for  the 
natural  power  of  kings,  and  againft  all  compadt,  to  bring  for  proof  of  it,  an 
example,  where  his  own  account  of  it  founds  all  the  right  upon  compadt, 
and  fettles  empire  in  the  younger  brother;  unlefs buying  and  felling  be  no  com- 
padt ;  for  he  tells  11s,  “  when  Jacob  bought  his  brother’s  birth-right.”  But, 
paffing  by  that,  let  us  confider  the  hiftory  itfelf,  with  what  ufe  cur  A.  makes 
of  it,  and  we  fhall  find  thefe  following  miftakes  about  it. 

1.  That  our  A.  reports  this,  as  if  Ifaac  had  given  Jacob  this  bleffing,  im¬ 
mediately  upon  his  purchafing  the  birth-right ;  for  he  fays,  “  when  Jacob 
“  bought,  Ifaac  bleffed  him,”  which  is  plainly  otherwife  in  the  fcripture.  For 
it  appears,  there  was  a  diftance  of  time  between,  and  if  we  will  take  the  ftory 
in  the  order  it  lies,  it  muft  be  no  fmall  diftance ;  all  Ifaac’s  fojourning  in  Gerar, 
and  tranfadtions  with  Abimelech,  Gen.  xxvi.  coming  between  ;  Rebecca  being 
then  beautiful  and  confequently  young,  but  Ifaac  when  he  bleffed  Jacob,  was 
old  and  decrepid  :  and  Efau  alfo  complains  of  Jacob,  Gen.  xxvii.  36.  that  two 
times  he  had  fupplanted  him,  “  he  took  away  my  birth-right,  fays  he,  and  be- 
<c  hold  now  he  hath  taken  away  my  bleffing ;”  words,  that,  I  think,  fignify 
diftance  of  time,  and  difference  of  adtion. 

2.  Another  miftake  of  our  A.’s  is,  that  he  fuppofes  Ifaac  gave  Jacob  the 
bleffing,  and  bid  him  be  “  lord  over  his  brethren,”  becaufe  he  had  the  birth-right; 
for  our  A.  brings  this  example  to  prove,  that  he  that  has  the  birth-right,"  has 
thereby  a  right  to  “  be  lord  over  his  brethren.”  But  it  is  alfo  manifeft,  by  the 
text,  that  Ifaac  had  no  confideration  of  Jacob’s  having  bought  the  birth-right ; 
for  when  he  bleffed  him,  he  confidered  him  not  , as  Jacob,  but  took  him  for 
Efau.  Nor  did  Efau  underhand  any  fuch  connedtion  between  birthright  and 
the  bleffing,  for  he  fays,  “  Fie  hath  fupplanted  me  thefe  two  times,  he  took 
“  away  my  birth-right,  and  behold  now  he  hath  taken  away  my  bleffing :” 
whereas  had  the  bleffing,  which  was  to  be  “  lord  over  his  brethren,”  belong’d  to 
the  birth-right,  Efau  could  not  have  complained  of  this  fecond,  as  a  cheat,  Ja¬ 
cob  having  got  nothing,  but  what  Efau  had  fold  him,  when  he  fold  him  his 
birthright ;  fo  that  it  is  plain,  dominion,  if  thefe  words  fignify  it,  was  not  un- 
derftood  to  belong  to  the  birth-right. 

1 14.  And  that,  in  thofe  days  of  the  patriarchs,  dominion  was  not  under- 
ftood  to  be  the  right  of  the  heir,  but  only  a  greater  portion  of  goods,  is  plain 
from  Gen.  xxi.  10.  for  Sarah  taking  Ifaac  to  be  heir,  fays,  “  Caft  out  this  bond- 
“  woman  and  her  fon,  for  the  fon  of  this  bondwoman  fhali  not  be  heir  with 
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“  my  fon whereby  could  be  meant  nothing,  but  that  he  fhould  not  have  a 
pretence  to  an  equal  fhare  of  his  father’s  eftate,  after  his  death,  but  fhould 
have  his  portion  prefently,  and  be  gone.  Accordingly  we  read,  Gen.  xxv.  5,  6. 
«  That  Abraham  gave  all  that  he  had  unto  Ifaac,  but  unto  the  fons  of  the  con- 
“  cubines,  which  Abraham  had,  Abraham  gave  gifts,  and  fent  them  away 
“  from  Ifaac  his  fon,  while  he  yet  lived.”  That  is,  Abraham  having  given 
portions  to  all  his  other  fons,  and  fent  them  away,  that  which  he  had  referved, 
being  the  greateft  part  of  his  fubftance,  Ifaac  as  heir  pofTeffed  after  his  death  j 
but,  by  being  heir,  he  had  no  right  to  be  “  lord  over  his  brethren  j”  for  if  he 
had,  why  fhould  Sarah  endeavour  to  rob  him  of  one  of  his  fubjedts,  or  leffen 
the  number  of  his  flaves,  by  defiring  to  have  Ifhmael  fent  away. 

115.  Thus,  as  under  the  law,  the  privilege  of  birth-right  was  nothing  but 
a  double  portion,  fo  we  fee  that  before  Mofes,  in  the  patriarchs  time,  from 
whence  our  A.  pretends  to  take  his  model,  there  was  no  knowledge,  no  thought, 
that  birth-right  gave  rule,  or  empire,  paternal  or  kingly  authority,  to  any  one 
over  his  brethren.  If  this  be  not  plain  enough  in  the  ftory  of  Ifaac  and  Ifhmael, 
he  that  will  look  into  1  Chron.  v.  1,  2.  may  there  read  thefe  words,  “  Reuben 
“  was  the  firft-born  ;  but,  forafmuch  as  he  defiled  his  father’s  bed,  his  birth-right 
“  was  given  unto  the  fons  of  Jofeph  the  fon  of  Ifrael,  and  the  genealogy  is  not 
“  to  be  reckoned  after  the  birth-right ;  for  Judah  prevailed  above  his  brethren, 
“  and  of  him  came  the  chief  ruler,  but  the  birth-right  was  Jofeph’s.”  What 
this  birth-right  was,  Jacob  bleffing  Jofeph,  Gen.  xlviii.  22.  telleth  us  in  thefe 
words,  tc  Moreover  I  have  given  thee  one  portion  above  thy  brethren,  which 
“  I  took  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Amorite,  with  my  fword  and  with  my  bow.” 
Whereby  it  is  not  only  plain,  that  the  birth-right  was  nothing,  but  a  double 
portion,  but  the  text  in  Chron.  is  exprefs  againft  our  A.’s  dodtrine,  and  fhews 
that  dominion  was  no  part  of  the  birth-right.  For  it  tells  us,  that  Jofeph  had 
the  birth-right,  but  Judah  the  dominion.  One  would  think  our  A.  were  very 
fond  of  the  very  name  of  birth-right,  when  he  brings  this  in  fiance  of  Jacob 
and  Efau,  to  prove  that  dominion  belongs  to  the  heir  over  his  brethren. 

1 16.  1.  Because  it  will  be  be  but  an  ill  example  to  prove,  that  dominion, 

by  God’s  ordination,  belonged  to  the  eldeft  fon,  becaufe  Jacob  the  youngefi 
here  had  it,  let  him  come  by  it  how  he  would.  For,  if  it  prove  any  thing,  it 
can  only  prove,  againft  our  A.  that  the  “  aflignment  of  dominion  to  the  eldeft, 
“  is  not  by  divine  infiitution,”  which  would  then  be  unalterable.  For  if,  by 
the  law  of  God,  or  nature,  abfolute  power  and  empire  belongs  to  the  eldeft 
fon  and  his  heirs,  fo  that  they  are  fupreme  monarchs,  and  all  the  reft  of  their 
brethren  flaves,  our  A.  gives  us  reafon  to  doubt,  whether  the  eldeft  fon  has  a 
power  to  part  with  it,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  pofterity,  fince  he  tells  us,  O. 
158.  “  That  in  grants  and  gifts,  that  have  their  original  from  God,  orna- 

“  ture,  no  inferior  power  of  man  can  limit,  or  make  any  law  of  prefeription 
“  againft  them.” 

1 17.  2.  Because  this  place,  Gen.  xxvii.29.  brought  by  our  A.  concerns  not 
at  all  the  dominion  of  one  brother  over  the  other,  nor  the  fubjedtion  of  Efau  to 
Jacob.  For ’t  is  plain  in  the  hiftory,  that  Efau  was  never  fubjedt  to  Jacob,  but 
lived  apart  in  mount  Seir,  where  he  founded  a  diftindt  people  and  govern¬ 
ment,  and  was  himfelf  prince  over  them,  as  much  as  Jacob  was  in  his  own 
family.  This  text  if  confidered,  can  never  be  underftood  of  Elau  himfelf,  or 
the  perfonal  dominion  of  Jacob  over  him  :  for  the  words  brethren,  and  fons  of 
thy  mother,  could  not  be  ufed  literally  by  Ifaac,  who  knew  Jacob  had  only 
one  brother  j  and  thefe  words  are  fo  far  from  being  true  in  a  literal  fenfe,  or 
eftabliftung  any  dominion  in  Jacob  over  Efau,  that  in  the  ftory,  we  find  the 
quite  contrary,  for  Gen.  xxxii.  Jacob  feveral  times  calls  Efau  lord,  and  himfelf 
his  fervant  j  and  Gen.  xxxiii.  “  he  bowed  himfelf  feven  times  to  the  ground  to 

Efau.”  Whether  Efau,  then,  were  a  fubjedt  and  vaflal  (nay,  as  our  A. 
tells  us,  all  fubjedts  are  flaves)  to  Jacob,  and  Jacob  his  fovereign  prince  by 
birth-right,  I  leave  the  reader  to  judge ;  and  to  believe,  if  he  can,  that  thefe 
words  of  Ifaac,  ‘J  be  lord  over  thy  brethren,  and  let  thy  mother’s  fons  bow 
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“  down  to  thee,”  confirmed  Jacob  in  a  fovereignty  over  Efiiu,  upon  the  account 
of  the  birth-right,  he  had  got  from  him. 

1 1 8.  H  e,  that  reads  the  ftory  of  Jacob  and  Efim,  will  find  there  was  ne¬ 
ver  any  jurifdidtion,  or  authority,  that  either  of  them  had  over  the  other,  after 
their  father’s  death ;  they  lived  with  the  friendfhip  and  equality  of  brethren, 
neither  lord,  neither  Have  to  his  brother  ;  but  independant  of  each  other,  were 
both  heads  of  their  diftinbt  families,  where  they  received  no  laws  from  one 
another,  but  lived  feparately,  and  were  the  roots,  out  of  which  fprang  two 
diftin£t  people,  under  two  diftind  governments.  This  bleffing,  then,  of  Ifaac, 
whereon  our  A.  would  build  the  dominion  of  the  elder  brother,  fignifies  no 
more,  but  what  Rebecca  bad  been  told  from  God,  Gen.  xxv.  23.  tc  Two  na- 
«  tions  are  in  thy  womb,  and  two  manner  of  people  fhall  be  feparated  from  thy 
“  bowels,  and  the  one  people  {hall  be  ftronger  than  the  other  people,  and 
“  the  elder  fhall  ferve  the  younger  ”  and  fo  Jacob  bleffed  Judah,  Gen.  xlix. 
and  gave  him  the  fcepter  and  dominion  ;  from  whence  our  A.  might  have  ar¬ 
gued  as  well,  that  jurifdidion  and  dominion  belongs  to  the  third  fon  over 
his  brethren,  as  well  as  from  this  bleffing  of  Ifaac,  that  it  belonged  to  Ja¬ 
cob  :  both  thefe  places  contain  only  predidions  of  what  fhould  long  after 
happen  to  their  pofterities,  and  not  any  declaration  of  the  right  of  inheri¬ 
tance  to  dominion  in  either.  And  thus  we  have  our  A.’s  two  great  and  only 
arguments  to  prove,  that  “  heirs  are  lords  over  their  brethren.” 

1.  Because  God  tells  Cain,  Gen.  iv.  That,  however  fin  might  fet  upon 
him,  he  ought,  or  might  be  mafter  of  it :  for  the  moft  learned  interpreters  un- 
derftood  the  words  of  fin,  and  not  of  Abel,  and  give  fo  ftrong  reafons  for  it,  that 
nothing  can  convincingly  be  inferred  from  fo  doubtful  a  text, to  our  A.’s  purpofe, 

2.  Because  in  this  of  Gen.  xxvii.  Ifaac  foretells  that  the  Ifraelites,  the  pofte- 
rity  of  Jacob,  fhould  have  dominion  over  the  Edomites,  the  pofterity  of  Efim  ; 
therefore  fays  our  A.  “  heirs  are  lords  of  their  brethren  I  leave  any  one  to 
judge  of  the  conclufion. 

1 19.  And  now  we  fee*  how  our  A.  has  provided  for  the  defending,  and 
conveyance  down  of  Adam’s  monarchical  power,  or  paternal  dominion  to  pof¬ 
terity,  by  the  inheritance  of  his  heir,  fucceeding  to  all  his  father’s  authority, 
and  becoming  upon  his  death  as  much  lord  as  his  father  was,  “  not  only  over  his 
“  own  children,  but  over  his  brethren,”  and  all  defcended  from  his  father,  and 
fo  in  infinitum.  But  yet  who  this  heir  is,  he  does  not  once  tell  us ;  and  all 
the  light  we  have  from  him,  in  this  fo  fundamental  a  point,  is  only,  that 
in  his  inftance  of  Jacob,  by  ufing  the  word  birth-right,  as  that  which  palled 
from  Efau  to  Jacob,  he  leaves  us  to  guefs,  that  by  heir,  he  means  the  eldeft 
fon  ;  tho’  I  do  not  remember  he  any  where  mentions  exprefly  the  title  of  the 
firft-born,  but  all  along  keeps  himfelf  under  the  fhelter  of  the  indefinite 
term  heir.  But  taking  it  to  be  his  meaning,  that  the  eldeft  fon  is  heir,  (for 
if  the  eldeft  be  not,  there  will  be  no  pretence,  why  the  fons  fhould  not 
be  all  heirs  alike)  and  fo,  by  right  of  primogeniture,  has  dominion  over  his 
brethren  ;  this  is  but  one  flep  towards  the  fettlement  of  fuccefiion,  and  the 
difficulties  remain  ftill,  as  much  as  ever,  till  he  can  {hew  us,  who  is  meant  by 
right  heir,  in  all  thofe  cafes  which  may  happen,  where  the  prefen  t  pofleflor 
hath  no  fon.  This  he  filently  paffes  over,  and  perhaps  wifely  too  :  for  what 
can  be  wifer  ,  after  one  has  affirmed,  that,  “  the  perfon  having  that  power, 
“  as  well  as  the  power  and  form  of  government,  is  the  ordinance  of  God, 
“  and  by  divine  inftitution,”  vid.  O.  254,  p.  12.  than  to  be  careful,  not  to 
ftart  any  queftion  concerning  the  perfon,  the  refolution  whereof  will  certainly 
lead  him  into  a  confeffion,  that  God  and  nature  hath  determined  nothing  a- 
bout  him.  And  if  our  A.  cannot  fhew,  who  by  right  of  nature,  or  a  clear 
pofitive  law  of  God,  has  the  next  right  to  inherit  the  dominion  of  this  natural 
monarch,  he  has  been  at  fuch  pains  about,  when  he  died  without  a  fon,  he 
might  have  fpared  his  pains  in  all  the  reft ;  it  being  more  neceffary  for  the  fet¬ 
tling  men’s  confidences,  and  determining  their  fubjeftion  and  allegiance,  to 
{hew  them  who,  by  original  right,  fuperior  and  antecedent  to  the  will,  or 

1  .  any 
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any  a£c  of  men,  hath  a  title  to  this  paternal  jurifdidtion  ;  than  it  is  to  fhew 
that  by  nature  there  was  fuch  a  jurifdidtion  ;  it  being  to  no  purpofe  for  me  to 
know  there  is  fuch  a  paternal  power,  which  I  ought,  and  am  dilpofed  to  obey, 
unlefs,  where  there  are  many  pretenders,  I  alfo  know  the  perfon,  that  is  right¬ 
fully  inverted  and  endowed  with  it. 

120.  For  the  main  matter  in  queftion  being  concerning  the  duty  of  my 

obedience,  and  the  obligation  of  confcience  I  am  under,  to  pay  it  to  him 
that  is  of  right  my  lord  and  ruler,  I  mull  know  the  perfon  that  this  right 
of  paternal  power  refides  in,  and  fo  impowers  him  to  claim  obedience  from 
me.  For  let  it  be  true  what  he  lays,  p.  12.  “  That  civil  power  not  only  in 

“  general  is  by  divine  inftitution,  but  even  the  alignment  of  it,  efpecially 
“  to  the  eldeft  parents  ;  and  O.  2  54.  that  not  only  the  power,  or  right  of 
“  government,  but  the  form  of  the  power  of  governing,  and  the  perfon 
“  having  that  power,  are  all  the  ordinance  of  God  yet  unlefs  he  (hews  us, 
in  all  cafes,  who  is  this  perfon,  ordained  by  God;  who  is  this  eldeft  parent, 
all  his  abftracft  notions  of  monarchical  power  will  fignify  juft  nothing,  when 
they  are  to  be  reduced  to  practice,  and  men  are  confcientioufly  to  pay  their 
obedience.  For  paternal  jurifdidtion  being  not  the  thing  to  be  obeyed,  be- 
caufe  it  cannot  command,  but  is  only  that,  which  gives  one  man  a  right, 
which  another  hath  not,  and  if  it  come  by  inheritance,  another  man  cannot 
have,  tc  command  and  be  obeyed  ;  it  is  ridiculous  to  fay,  I  pay  obedience  to 
the  paternal  power,  when  I  obey  him,  to  whom  paternal  power  gives  no  right 
to  my  obedience :  for  he  can  have  no  divine  right  to  my  obedience,  who  can¬ 
not  fhew  his  divine  right  to  the  power  of  ruling  over  me,  as  well  as  that,  by 
divine  right,  there  is  fuch  a  power  in  the  world. 

12 1.  And  hence  not  being  able  to  make  out  any  prince’s  title  to  govern¬ 
ment,  as  heir  to  Adam,  which  therefore  is  of  no  ufe,  and  had  been  better  let 
alone,  he  is  fain  to  refolve  all  into  prefent  poffeffion,  and  makes  civil  obedience 
as  due  to  an  ufurper,  as  to  a  lawful  king  ;  and  thereby  the  ufurper’s  title  as 
good.  His  words  are,  O.  253.  and  they  deferve  to  be  remember’d:  “  If  an 
“  ufurper  difpoffefs  the  true  heir,  the  fubjeefts  obedience  to  the  fatherly  power 
“  mult  go  along  and  wait  upon  God’s  providence.”  But  I  fhali  leave  his  title 
of  ufurpers  to  be  examined  in  its  due  place,  and  defire  my  fober  reader  to 
confider,  what  thanks  princes  owe  fuch  politicks  as  this,  which  can  fuppofe 
paternal  power,  i.  e.  a  right  to  government  in  the  hands  of  a  Cade,  or  a 
Cromwell,  and  fo  all  obedience  being  due  to  paternal  power,  the  obedience  of 
fubjedts  will  be  due  to  them,  by  the  fame  right,  and  upon  as  good  grounds, 
as  it  is  to  lawful  princes ;  and  yet  this,  as  dangerous  a  dodtrine  as  it  is, 
muft  neceffarily  follow,  from  making  all  political  power  to  be  nothing 
elfe,  but  Adam’s  paternal  power,  by  right  and  divine  inftitution,  defeend- 
ing  from  him,  without  being  able  to  fhew,  to  whom  it  defeended,  or  who  is 
heir  to  it. 

122.  To  fettle  government  in  the  world,  and  to  lay  obligations  to  obedience, 
on  any  man’s  confcience,  it  is  as  neceffary  (fuppofing  with  our  A.  that  all  power 
be  nothing,  but  the  being  poffefled  of  Adam’s  fatherhood)  to  fatisfy  him,  who 
has  a  right  to  this  power,  this  fatherhood,  when  the  poffeiTor  dies  without  fons, 
to  fucceed  immediately  to  it,  as  it  was  to  tell  him,  that,  upon  the  death  of 
the  father,  the  eldeft  fon  had  a  right  to  it :  for  it  is  ftill  to  be  remember’d,  that 
the  great  queftion  is,  (and  that  which  our  A.  would  be  thought  to  contend 
for,  if  he  did  not  fometimes  forget  it)  what  perfons  have  a  right  to  be  obeyed, 
and  not,  whether  there  be  a  power  in  the  world,  which  is  to  be  called  paternal, 
without  knowing  in  whom  it  refides :  for  fo  it  be  a  power,  i.  e. right  to  govern, 
it  matters  not,  whether  it  be  termed  paternal  or  regal,  natural  or  acquired  : 
whether  you  call  it  fupreme  fatherhood,  or  fupreme  brotherhood,  will  be  all 
one,  provided  we  know  who  has  it. 

123.  I  g  o  on,  then,  to  ask,  whether  in  the  inheriting  of  this  paternal  power, 
this  fupreme  fatherhood,  the  grandfon  by  a  daughter,  hath  a  right  before  a  ne¬ 
phew  by  a  brother  ?  whether  the  grandfon,  by  the  eldeft  fon,  being  an  infant, 
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before  the  younger  fon,  a  man  and  able  ?  Whether  the  daughter  before  the  un¬ 
cle  ?  Any  other  man,  defeended  by  a  male  line  ?  Whether  a  grandfon  by  a 
younger  daughter,  before  a  grand-daughter  by  an  elder  daughter  ?  Whether  the 
elder  Ion  by  a  concubine,  before  a  younger  fon  by  a  wife  ?  From  whence  alfo 
will  arife  many  queftions  of  legitimation,  and  what,  in  nature,  is  the  difference 
betwixt  a  wife  and  a  concubine  ?  For  as  to  the  municipal,  or  pofitive  laws  of 
men,  they  can  fignify  nothing  here.  It  may  farther  be  asked,  whether  the 
eldeft  fon  being  a  fool,  fhall  inherit  this  paternal  power,  before  the  younger 
a  wife  man  ?  And  what  degree  of  folly  it  muft  be,  that  fhall  exclude  him  ? 
And  who  fhall  be  judge  of  it  ?  Whether  the  fon  of  a  fool,  excluded  for  his 
folly,  before  the  fon  of  his  wife  brother  who  reigned  ?  Who  has  the  paternal 
power,  whilft  the  widow-queen  is  with  child  by  the  deceafed  king,  and  no¬ 
body  knows  whether  it  will  be  a  fon,  or  a  daughter  ?  Which  fhall  be  heir  of 
the  two  male-twins,  who,  by  the  diffedtion  of  the  mother,  were  laid  open  to 
the  world  ?  Whether  a  filler  by  the  half-blood,  before  a  brother’s  daughter  by 
the  whole  blood  ? 

124.  These,  and  many  more  fuch  doubts,  might  be  propofed  about  the 
titles  of  fuccefiion,  and  the  right  of  inheritance ;  and  that  not  as  idle  fpecula- 
tions,  but  fuch  as,  in  hiftory,  we  fhall  find  have  concerned  the  inheritance  of 
crowns  and  kingdoms  ;  and  if  ours  want  them,  we  need  not  go  farther  for 
famous  examples,  of  it  than  the  other  kingdom  in  this  very  ifland,  which 
having  been  fully  related  by  the  ingenious  and  learned  author  of  Patriarcha 
non  Monarcha,  I  need  fay  no  more  of.  Till  our  A.  hath  refolved  all  the 
doubts,  that  may  arife  about  the  next  heir,  and  fhewed,  that  they  are  plainly 
determined  by  the  law  of  nature,  or  the  revealed  law  of  God,  all  his  fuppo- 
fitions  of  a  monarchical,  abfolute,  fupreme,  paternal  power  in  Adam,  and  the 
defeent  of  that  power  to  his  heirs,  would  not  be  of  the  leaft  ufe  to  effablifh 
the  authority,  or  make  out  the  title  of  any  one  prince,  now  on  earth  j  but 
would  rather  unfettle  and  bring  all  into  queftion :  for,  let  our  A.  tell  us,  as 
long  as  he  pleafes,  and  let  all  men  believe  it  too,  that  Adam  had  a  pater¬ 
nal  and  thereby  a  monarchical  power ;  that  this  (the  only  power  in  the  world) 
defeended  to  his  heirs ;  and  that  there  is  no  other  power  in  the  world  but 
this :  let  this  be  all  as  clear  demonffration,  as  it  is  manifefl  error,  yet  if  it  be 
not  paft  doubt,  to  whom  this  paternal  power  defeends,  and  whofe  now  it 
is,  no  body  can  be  under  any  obligation  of  obedience,  unlefs  any  one  will  fay, 
that  I  am  bound  to  pay  obedience  to  paternal  power  in  a  man,  who  has  no 
more  paternal  power  than  I  my  felf ;  which  is  all  one  as  to  fay,  I  obey  a 
man,  becaufe  he  has  a  right  to  govern,  and  If  I  be  asked,  how  I  know  he 
he  has  a  right  to  govern,  I  fhould  anfwer,  it  cannot  be  known,  that 
he  has  any  at  all.  For  that  cannot  be  thereafon  of  my  obedience,  which  I 
know  not  to  be  fo :  much  lefs  can  that  be  a  reafon  of  my  obedience,  which 
no  body  at  all  can  know  to  be  fo. 

125.  And  therefore,  all  this  ado  about  Adam’s  fatherhood,  the  greatnefs  of 
its  power,  and  the  neceffity  of  its  fuppofal,  helps  nothing  to  effablifh  the  power 
of  thofe  that  govern,  or  to  determine  the  obedience  of  fubjedts,  who  are  to 
obey,  if  they  cannot  tell,  whom  they  are  to  obey,  or  it  cannot  be  known, 
who  are  to  govern,  and  who  to  obey.  In  the  ffate,  the  world  now  is  irre¬ 
coverably  ignorant,  who  is  Adam’s  heir.  This  fatherhood,  this  monarchical 
power  of  Adam  defeending  to  his  heirs,  would  be  of  no  more  ufe  to  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  mankind,  than  it  would  be,  to  the  quieting  of  men’s  confiden¬ 
ces,  or  fecuring  their  healths,  if  our  A.  had  allured  them,  that  Adam  had  a 
power  to  forgive  fins,  or  cure  difeafes,  which,  by  divine  inflitution,  defeended 
to  his  heir,  whilft  this  heir  is  impoffible  to  be  known.  And  fhould  he  not 
do  as  rationally,  who  upon  this  aflurance  of  our  A.  went  and  confefted 
his  fins,  and  expedted  a  good  abfolution,  or  took  phyfick,  with  expedition 
of  health,  from  any  one,  who  had  taken  on  himfelf  the  name  of  prieft,  or 
phyfician,  or  thruft  himfelf  into  thofe  employments,  faying,  “  I  acquiefee  in  the 
“  abfolving  power,  defeending  from  Adam  j  or  I  fhall  be  cured  by  the  me- 
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«  dicinal  power  defcending  from  Adam  as  he  who  fays,  “  I  fubmit  to  and 
“  obey  the  paternal  power  defcending  from  Adam,”  when  ’tis  confeffed  all 
thefe  powers  defcend  only  to  his  fingle  heir,  and  that  heir  is  unknown  ? 

126.  ’Tis  true,  the  civil  lawyers  have  pretended  to  determine  fome  of  thefe 
cafes,  concerning  the  fucceffion  of  princes ;  but,  by  our  A.’s  principles,  they 
have  medled  in  a  matter,  that  belongs  not  to  them:  For,  if  all  political  power 
be  derived  only  from  Adam,  and  be  to  defcend  only  to  his  fucceffive  heirs,  by 
the  ordinance  of  God  and  divine  inftitution,  this  is  a  right  antecedent,  and 
paramount  to  all  government  ;  and  therefore,  the  politive  laws  of  men  can¬ 
not  determine  that  which  is  itfelf  the  foundation  of  all  law  and  government, 
and  is  to  receive  its  rule  only  from  the  law  of  God  and  Nature.  And,  that 
being  filent  in  the  cafe,  I  am  apt  to  think  there  is  no  fuch  right  to  be  conveyed 
this  way  :  I  am  fure  it  would  be  to  no  purpofe,  if  there  were ;  and  men 
would  be  more  at  a  lofs,  concerning  government  and  obedience  to  governors, 
than  if  there  were  no  fuch  right ;  fince,  by  pofitive  laws  and  compact,  which 
divine  inftitution  (if  there  be  any)  fhuts  out,  all  thefe  endlels,  inextricable 
doubts  can  be  fafely  provided  againft  ;  but  it  can  never  be  underftood,  how  a 
divine  natural  right,  and  that  of  fuch  moment,  as  is  all  order  and  peace  in  the 
world,  fhould  be  conveyed  down  to  poftcrity,  without  any  plain,  natural, 
or  divine  rule  concerning  it.  And  there  would  be  an  end  of  all  civil  govern¬ 
ment,  if  the  affignment  of  civil  power  were  by  divine  inftitution,  to  the  heir, 
and  yet  by  that  divine  inftitution,  the  perfon  of  the  heir,  could  not  be  known. 
This  paternal,  regal  power,  being  by  divine  right  only  his,  it  leaves  no  room 
for  human  prudence,  or  confent,  to  place  it  any  where  elle  ;  for  if  only  one 
man  hath  a  divine  right  to  the  obedience  of  mankind,  no  body  can  claim 
that  obedience,  but  he  that  can  (hew  that  right;  nor  can  men’s  confciences, 
by  any  other  pretence,  be  obliged  to  it.  And  thus,  this  dodtrine  cuts  up  all 
government  by  the  roots. 

127.  Thus  we  fee  how  our  A.  laying  it  for  a  fure  foundation,  that  the  very 
perfon,  that  is  to  rule,  is  the  ordinance  of  God,  and  by  divine  inftitution,  tells 
us  at  large  only,  that  this  perfon  is  the  heir,  but  who  this  heir  is,  he  leaves  us 
to  guefs ;  and  fo  this  divine  inftitution,  which  affigns  it  to  a  perfon,  whom  we 
have  no  rule  to  know,  is  juft  as  good  as  an  affignment  to  no  body  at  all.  But, 
whatever  our  A.  does,  divine  inftitution  makes  no  fuch  ridiculous  affignments : 
Nor  can  God  be  fuppofed  to  make  it  a  facred  law,  that  one  certain  perfon 
fhould  have  a  right  to  fomething,  and  yet  not  give  rules  to  mark  out  and  know 
that  perfon  by ;  or  give  an  heir  a  divine  right  to  power,  and  yet  not  point  out 
who  that  heir  is.  ’Tis  rather  to  be  thought,  that  an  heir  had  no  fuch  right, 
by  divine  inftitution,  than  that  God  fhould  give  fuch  a  right  to  the  heir,  but 
yet  leave  it  doubtful  and  undeterminable  who  fuch  heir  is. 

128.  If  God  had  given  the  land  of  Canaan  to  Abraham,  and  in  general 
terms  to  fomebody  after  him,  without  naming  his  feed,  whereby  it  might  be 
known,  who  that  fomebody  was,  it  would  have  been  as  good  and  ufeful  an 
affignment,  to  determine  the  right  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  as  it  would  be  the 
determining  the  right  of  crowns,  to  give  empire  to  Adam  and  his  fucceffive 
heirs  after  him,  without  telling  who  his  heir  is :  for  the  word  heir, without  a  rule 
to  know  who  it  is,  fignifies  no  more  than  fome  body,  I  know  not  whom.  God 
making  it  a  divine  inftitution,  that  men  fhould  not  marry  thofe  who  were  near 
of  kin,  thinks  it  not  enough  to  fay,  “  none  of  you  fhall  approach  to  any  that 
is  near  of  kin  to  him,  to  uncover  their  nakednefs  but  moreover,  gives  rules 
to  know  who  are  thofe  near  of  kin,  forbidden  by  divine  inftitution,  or  elfe 
that  law  would  have  been  of  noufe';  it  being  to  no  purpofe  to  lay  reftraints, 
or  give  privileges  to  men,  in  fuch  general  terms,  as  the  particular  perfon  con¬ 
cerned  cannot  be  known  by.  But  God  not  having  any  where  laid,  the  next 
heir  (hall  inherit  all  his  father’s  eftate,  or  dominion,  we  are  not  to  wonder 
that  he  hath  no  where  appointed,  who  that  heir  fhould  be ;  for  never  having 
intended  any  fuch  thing,  never  defigned  any  heir  in  that  fen fe,  we  cannot  ex¬ 
pert  he  fhould  any  where  nominate,  or  appoint  any  perfon  to  it,  as  we  might, 
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had  it  been  otherwife.  And  therefore,  in  fcripture,  though  the  word  heir  oc¬ 
cur,  yet  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  heir  in  our  A.’s  fenfe,  one  that  was,  by 
right  of  nature,  to  inherit  all  that  his  father  had,  exclufive  of  his  brethren. 
Hence  Sarah  fuppofes,  that  if  Ifhmael  ftaidin  the  houfe,  to  fhare  in  Abraham’s 
eftate  after  his  death,  this  fon  of  a  bond-woman  might  be  heir  with  Ifaac  ; 
and  therefore  fays  (he,  “  call  out  this  bond-woman  and  her  fon  ;  for  the  fon 
“  of  this  bond-woman  fhall  not  be  heir  with  my  fon  ;”  but  this  cannot  excufe 
our  A.  who  telling  us  there  is,  in  every  number  of  men,  one  who  is  right  and 
next  heir  to  Adam,  ought  to  have  told  us,  what  the  laws  of  defcent  are. 
But  he  having  been  fo  lparing  to  inftruit  us  by  rules,  how  to  know  who  is 
heir,  let  us  fee  in  the  next  place,  what  his  hiftory,  out  of  fcripture,  on  which 
he  pretends  wholly  to  build  his  government,  gives  us  in  this  neceffary  and  fun¬ 
damental  point. 

129.  Our  A.  to  make  good  the  title  of  his  book,  p.  13.  begins  his  hiftory 
of  the  defcent  of  Adam’s  regal  power,  p.  13.  in  thefe  words,  “  This  lordfhip, 
“  which  Adam,  by  command,  had  over  the  whole  world,  and  by  right  de- 
“  fcending  from  him,  the  patriarchs  did  enjoy,  was  a  large,”  &c.  How  does 
he  prove,  that  the  patriarchs,  by  defcent,  did  enjoy  it  ?  For  “  dominion  of  life 
“  and  death,  fays  he,  we  find  Judah,  the  father,  pronounced  fentence  of  death 
“  again  ft  Thamar,  his  daughter-in-law,  for  playing  the  harlot,”  p.  13.  How 
does  this  prove,  that  Judah  hadabfolute  and  fovereign  authority  ?”  “  Hepro- 
“  nounced  fentence  of  death.”  The  pronouncing  of  fentence  of  death,  is  not 
a  certain  mark  of  fovereignty,  but  ufually  the  office  of  inferior  magiftrates. 
The  power  of  making  laws  of  life  and  death,  is  indeed  a  mark  of  fovereignty, 
but  pronouncing  the  fentence,  according  to  thofe  laws,  may  be  done  by  others, 
and  therefore  this  will  but  ill  prove,  that  he  had  fovereign  authority  :  as  if  one 
fhould  fay,  judge  Jefferies  pronounced  fentence  of  death,  in  the  late  times, 
therefore  judge  Jefferies  had  fovereign  authority.  But  it  will  be  faid,  Judah  did 
it  not  by  commiffion  from  another,  and  therefore,  did  it  in  his  own  right. 
Who  knows,  whether  he  had  any  at  all?  Heat  of  paffion  might  carry  him  to 
do  that,  which  he  had  no  authority  to  do.  “  Judah  had  dominion  of  life 
“  and  death ;”  how  does  that  appear  ?  he  exercifed  it,  he  “  pronounced  fen- 
“  tence  of  death  againft  Thamar  ;”  our  A.  thinks  it  is  very  good  proof,  that 
becaufe  he  did  it,  therefore  he  had  a  right  to  do  it :  he  lay  with  her  all'o  : 
by  the  fame  way  of  proof,  he  had  a  right  to  do  that  too  ;  if  the  confequence 
be  good  from  doing,  to  a  right  of  doing.  Abfalom  too  may  be  reckoned  a- 
mongil  onr  A.’s  fovereigns ;  for  he  pronounced  fuch  a  fentence  of  death 
againft  his  brother  Amnon,  and  much  upon  a  like  occafion,  and  had 
it  executed  too;  if  that  be  fufficient  to  prove  a  dominion  of  life  and 
death. 

But,  allowing  this  all  to  be  clear  demonftration  of  fovereign  power,  who  was 
it,  that  had  this  “  lordfhip  by  right  defcending  to  him  from  Adam,  as  large 
“  and  ample  as  the  abfoluteft  dominion  of  any  monarch?”  Judah,  fays  our 
A.  Judah,  a  younger  fon  of  Jacob,  his  father  and  elder  brethren  living:  fo 
that,  if  our  A’s  own  proof  be  to  be  taken,  a  younger  brother  may,  in  the  life 
of  his  father  and  elder  brothers,  by  right  of  defcent,  enjoy  Adam’s  monar¬ 
chical  power;  and  if  one  fo  qualify’d  may  be  monarch,  by  defcent,  why 
may  not  every  man  ?  If  Judah,  his  father  and  elder  brothers  living,  were  one 
of  Adam’s  heirs,  I  know  not  who  can  be  excluded  from  this  inheritance  ;  all 
men  by  inheritance  may  be  monarchs,  as  well  as  Judah. 

130.  “Touching  war,  we  fee  that  Abraham  commanded  an  army  of  3  18 
“  foldiers  of  his  own  family,  and  Efau  met  his  brother  Jacob  with  400  men  at 
“  arms.  For  matter  of  peace  ;  Abraham  made  a  league  with  Abimelech,”  &c. 
p.  13.  Is  it  not  poffible  for  a  man  to  have  318  men  in  his  family,  without  being 
heir  to  Adam  ?  A  planter  in  the  Weft  Indies  has  more,  and  might,  if  he 
pleafed  (who  doubts)  mufter  them  up,  and  lead  them  out  againft  the  Indians, 
to  feek  reparation  upon  any  injury  received  from  them,  and  all  this,  without 
the  “  ahfolute  dominion  of  a  monarch,  defcending  to  him  from  Adam.” 
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Would  it  not  be  an  admirable  argument  to  prove,  that  all  power,  by  God’s  in- 
ftitution,  defcended  from  Adam  by  inheritance,  and  that  the  very  perfon,  and 
power,  of  this  planter  were  the  ordinance  of  God,  becaule  he  had  power  in  his 
family  over  fervants,  born  in  his  houfe,  and  bought  with  his  money  ?  For  this 
was  juft  Abraham’s  cafe;  thofe  who  were  rich,  in  the  patriarch’s  days,  as  in 
the  Weft  Indies  now,  bought  men  and  maid  fervants,  and  by  their  increafe,  as 
well  as  purchafing  of  new,  came  to  have  large  and  numerous  families,  which 
though  they  made  ufe  of  in  war,  or  peace,  can  it  be  thought  the  power,  they 
had  over  them,  was  an  inheritance  defcended  from  Adam,  when  ’twas  the 
purchafe  of  their  money  ?  A  man’s  riding  in  an  expedition  againft  an  enemy, 
upon  his  horfe  bought  in  a  fair,  would  be  as  good  a  proof  that  the  owner 
“  enjoyed  the  lordfhip,  which  Adam,  by  command,  had  over  the  whole  world, 
“  by  right  delcending  to  him,”  as  Abraham’s  leading  out  the  fervants  of  his  fa¬ 
mily  is,  that  the  patriarch  enjoyed  this  lordfhip,  by  defcent  from  Adam  : 
fince  the  title  to  the  power  the  mafter  had  in  both  cafes,  whether  over  flaves 
or  horfes,  was  only  from  his  purchafe ;  and  the  getting  a  dominion  over  any 
thing  by  bargain  and  money  is  a  new  way  of  proving  one  had  it  by  defcent 
and  inheritance. 

13  i.  “But  making  war  and  peace  are  marks  of  fovereignty.”  Let  it  be  fo 
in  politick  focieties ;  may  not,  therefore,  a  man  in  the  Weft  Indies,  who  hath 
with  him  tons  of  his  own,  friends  or  companions,  foldiers  under  pay,  or 
flaves  bought  with  money,  or  perhaps  a  band  made  up  of  all  thefe,  make  war 
and  peace,  if  there  fhould  be  occafion,  and  “  ratify  the  articles  too  with  an 
“  oath,”  without  being  a  fovereign,  an  ablolute  king  over  thofe  who  went 
with  him?  He  that  fays  he  cannot,  muft  then  allow  many  mafters  of  fhips, 
many  private  planters,  to  be  abfolute  monarchs,  for  as  much  as  this  they  have 
done.  War  and  peace  cannot  be  made  for  politick  focieties,  but  by  the  fu- 
preme  power  of  fuch  focieties ;  becaufe  war  and  peace,  giving  a  different 
motion  to  the  force  of  fuch  a  politick  body,  none  can  make  war  or  peace, 
but  that  which  has  the  direction  of  the  force  of  the  whole  body,  and  that 
in  politick  focieties  is  only  the  fupreme  power.  In  voluntary  focieties  for 
the  time,  he  that  has  fuch  a  power  by  confent,  may  make  war  and  peace, 
and  fo  may  a  Angle  man  for  himfelf ;  the  ftate  of  war  not  confifting  in  the 
number  of  partifans,  but  the  enmity  of  the  parties,  where  they  have  no  fu- 
perior  to  appeal  to. 

132.  The  adtual  making  of  war,  or  peace,  is  no  proof  of  any  other  power, 
but  only  of  difpofing  thofe  to  exercife,  or  ceafe,  acfts  of  enmity,  for  whom  he 
makes  it ;  and  this  power,  in  many  cafes,  any  one  may  have,  without  any  po¬ 
litick  fupremacy :  and,  therefore,  the  making  of  war,  or  peace,  will  not  prove 
that  every  one,  that  does  fo,  is  a  politick  ruler,  much  lefs  a  king  ;  for  then  com¬ 
monwealths  muft  be  kings  too,  for  they  do  as  certainly  make  war  and  peace  as 
monarchical  government. 

133.  But  granting  this  a  “  mark  of  fovereignty  in  Abraham,”  is  it  a  proof 
of  the  defcent  to  him  of  Adam’s  fovereignty  over  the  whole  world  ?  If  it  be, 
it  will  furely  be  as  good  a  proof  of  the  defcent  of  Adam’s  lordfhip  to  others  too. 
And  then  commonwealths,  as  well  as  Abraham,  will  be  heirs  of  Adam,  for 
they  make  war  and  peace  as  well  as  he.  If  you  fay,  that  the  “  lordfhip  of 
“  Adam”  doth  not  by  right  defcend  to  commonwealths,  though  they  make 
war  and  peace  ;  the  fame  fay  I  of  Abraham,  and  then  there  is  an  end  of 
your  argument ;  if  you  ftand  to  your  argument,  and  fay  thofe,  that  do 
make  war  and  peace,  as  commonwealths  do  without  doubt,  “  do  inherit 
<c  Adam’s  lordihip,”  there  is  an  end  of  your  monarchy ;  unlefs  you  will  fay, 
that  commonwealths  “  by  defcent  enjoying  Adam’s  lordfhip,”  are  monar¬ 
chies  ;  and  that,  indeed,  would  be  a  new  way  of  making  all  the  governments  in 
the  world  monarchical. 

134.  To  give  our  A.  the  honour  of  this  new  invention,  for  I  confefs  it  is 
not  I  have  firft  found  it  out,  by  tracing  his  principles,  and  fo  charged  it  on 
him,  ’tis  fit  my  readers  know,  that  (as  abfurd  as  it  may  feem)  he  teaches 
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it  himfelf,  p.  23.  where  he  ingenuoufly  fays,  “  In  all  kingdoms  and  common- 
u  wealths  in  the  world,  whether  the  prince  be  the  fupreme  father  of  the  peo- 
lc  pie,  or  but  the  true  heir  to  fuch  a  father,  or  come  to  the  crown  by  ufurpa- 
“  tion,  or  election,  or  whether  fome  few,  or  a  multitude,  govern  the  common- 
tc  wealth  ;  yet  ftill  the  authority  that  is  in  any  one,  or  in  many,  or  in  all 
“  thefe,  is  the  only  right  and  natural  authority  of  a  fupreme  father  which 
right  of  fatherhood  he  often  tells  us,  is  “  regal  and  royal  authority  ;”  as  par¬ 
ticularly,  p.  12.  the  page  immediately  preceding  this  inftance  of  Abraham. 
This  regal  authority,  he  fays,  thofe  that  govern  commonwealths  have;  and 
if  it  be  true,  that  regal  and  royal  authority  be  in  thofe  that  govern  common¬ 
wealths,  it  is  as  true  that  commonwealths  are  governed  by  kings  ;  for,  if  regal 
authority  be  in  him  that  governs,  he  that  governs  muft  needs  be  a  king,  and 
fo  all  commonwealths  are  nothing  but  downright  monarchies,  and  then  what 
need  any  more  ado  about  the  matter  ?  The  governments  of  the  world  are,  as 
they  {hould  be,  there  is  nothing  but  monarchy  in  it.  This  without  doubt, 
Was  the  fureft  way  our  A.  could  have  found,  to  turn  all  other  governments,  but 
monarchical,  out  of  the  world. 

135.  B  u  t  all  this  fcarce  proves  Abraham  to  have  been  a  king,  as  heir  to 
Adam.  If  by  inheritance  he  had  been  king,  Lot,  who  was  of  the  fame  fa¬ 
mily,  muft  needs  have  been  his  fubjefr,  by  that  title,  before  the  fervants  in  his 
family ;  but  we  fee  they  lived  as  friends  and  equals,  and  when  their  herdfmen 
could  not  agree,  there  was  no  pretence  of  jurifdidtion,  or  fuperiority,  between 
them,  but  they  parted  by  confent,  Gen.  xiii.  hence  he  is  called  both  by  Abra¬ 
ham,  and  by  the  text,  Abraham’s  brother,  the  name  of  friendfhip  and  equa¬ 
lity,  and  not  of  jurildidtion  and  authority,  though  he  were  really  but  his  ne¬ 
phew.  And  if  our  A.  knows  that  Abraham  was  Adam’s  heir,  and  a  king, 
'twas  more,  it  feems,  than  Abraham  himfelf  knew,  or  his  fervant,  whom  he 
fent  a  wooing  for  his  fon ;  for  when  he  fets  out  the  advantages  of  the  match, 
Gen.  xxiv.  3  5.  thereby  to  prevail  with  the  young  woman  and  her  friends  ;  he 
fays,  “  I  am  Abraham’s  fervant,  and  the  lord  hath  Hefted  my  mafter  greatly, 
<c  and  he  is  become  great,  and  he  hath  given  him  flocks  and  herds,  and  filver 
“  and  gold,  and  men-fervants  and  maid-fervants,  and  camels  and  aftes,  and 
<c  Sarah,  my  mafter’s  wife,  bare  a  Son  to  my  mafter,  when  {he  was  old,  and 
“  unto  him  hath  he  given  all  he  hath  ?”  Can  one  think  that  a  difcreet  fer¬ 
vant,  that  was  thus  particular  to  fet  out  his  mafter’s  greatnefs,  would  have 
omitted  the  crown  Ifaac  was  to  have,  if  he  had  known  of  any  fuch?  Can  it 
be  imagined,  he  {hould  have  negledted  to  have  told  them,  on  fuch  an  occa- 
fion  as  this,  that  Abraham  was  a  king,  a  name  well  known  at  that  time, 
for  he  had  nine  of  them  his  neighbours,  if  he,  or  his  mafter,  had  thought 
any  fuch  thing  the  likelieft  matter  of  all  the  reft,  to  make  his  errand  fuc- 
cefsfiil  ? 

136.  But  this  difcovery,  it  feems,  was  referved  for  our  A.  to  make  2  or 
3000  years  after ;  and  let  him  enjoy  the  credit  of  it,  only  he  {hould  have 
taken  care  that  fome  of  Adam’s  land  fhould  have  defcended  to  this  his  heir, 
as  well  as  all  Adam’s  lordfhip.  For  though  this  lordfhip,  which  Abraham, 
(if  we  may  believe  our  A.)  as  well  as  the  other  patriarchs,  by  right  defcend- 
<c  ing  to  him,  did  enjoy,  was  as  large  and  ample  as  the  abfoluteft  dominion 
“  of  any  monarch,  which  hath  been  fince  the  creation  yet  his  eftate,  his 
territories,  his  dominions  were  very  narrow  and  fcanty  ;  for  he  had  not  the 
poffeflion  of  a  foot  of  land,  till  he  bought  a  field  and  a  cave  of  the  fons  of 
Heth,  to  bury  Sarah  in. 

137.  The  inftance  of  Efau  join’d  with  this  of  Abraham,  to  prove  that  the 
“  lordfhip,  which  Adam  had,  over  the  whole  world,  by  right  descending  from 
“  him,  the  patriarchs  did  enjoy,”  is  yet  more  pleafant  than  the  former.  “  Efau 
tc  met  his  brother  Jacob  with  400  men  at  arms ;”  he,  therefore,  was  a  king, 
by  right  of  heir  to  Adam;  400  armed  men  then,  however  got  together,  are 
enough  to  prove  him  that  leads  them,  to  be  a  king  and  Adam’s  heir.  There 
have  been  tories  in  Ireland,  (whatever  there  are  in  other  countries)  who  would 
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have  thanked  our  A.  for  fo  honourable  an  opinion  of  them,  efpecially  if  there 
had  been  no  body  near,  with  a  better  title  of  500  armed  men,  to  queftion  their 
royal  authority  of  400.  ’Tis  a  fhame  for  men  to  trifle  fo,  to  fay  no  worfe  of  it, 
in  fo  ferious  an  argument.  Here  Efau  is  brought  as  a  proof  that  Adam’s  lord- 
fhip,  “  Adam’s  abfolute  dominion,  as  large  as  that  of  any  monarch,  defcended 
“  by  right  to  the  patriarchs  and  in  this  very  chap.  p.  19.  Jacob  is  brought 
as  an  inftance  of  one  that  by  “  birth-right  was  lord  over  his  brethren.”  So 
we  have  here  two  brothers,  abfolute  monarchs,  by  the  fame  title,  and  at  the 
fame  time  heirs  to  Adam  ;  the  elded:  heir  to  Adam,  becaufe  he  met  his  bro¬ 
ther  with  400  men  ;  and  the  youngeft  heir  to  Adam  by  birth-right :  “  Efau 
“  enjoyed  the  lordfhip,  which  Adam  had  over  the  whole  world,  by  right  de- 
“  fcending  to  him,  in  as  large  and  ample  manner,  as  the  abfoluteft  dominion 
“  of  any  monarch ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  Jacob  lord  over  him,  by  the 
“  right,  heirs  have  to  be  lords  over  their  brethren  ?”  Rifum  teneatis  ?  I  never,  I 
confefs,  met  with  any  man  of  parts  fo  dextrous  as  Sir  Robf  at  this  way  of 
arguing  :  but  ’twas  his  misfortune  to  light  upon  an  hypothefis,  that  could  not 
be  accommodated  to  the  nature  of  things,  and  human  affairs ;  his  principles 
could  not  be  made  to  agree  with  that  conftitution  and  order  which  God  had 
fettled  in  the  world,  and  therefore  mufl  needs  often  clafh  with  common  fenfe 
and  experience. 

138.  In  the  next  fedtion  he  tells  us,  <c  This  patriarchal  power  continued, 
“  not  only  till  the  flood,  but  after  it,  as  the  name  patriarch  doth  in  part  prove.’’ 
The  word  patriarch  doth  more  than  in  part  prove,  that  patriarchal  power  conti¬ 
nued  in  the  world,  as  long  as  there  were  patriarchs  ;  for  ’tis  necelfary  that  pa¬ 
triarchal  power  fhould  be,  whilft  there  are  patriarchs  ;  as  ’tis  necelfary  there 
fhould  be  paternal  or  conjugal  power,  whilft  there  are  fathers  or  husbands ;  but 
this  is  but  playing  with  names. That  which  he  would  fallacioufly  infinuate,  is  the 
thing  in  queftion  to  be  proved,  viz.  That  the  tc  lordfhip,  which  Adam  had  over 
“  the  world,”  the  fuppofed,  abfolute,  univerfal  dominion  of  “  Adam  by  right 
“  defcending  from  him,  the  patriarchs  did  enjoy.”  If  he  affirms  fuch  an  ab¬ 
folute  monarchy  continued  to  the  flood,  in  the  world,  I  would  be  glad  to 
know  what  records  he  has  it  from  j  for  I  confefs  I  cannot  find  a  word  of  it 
in  my  bible :  if,  by  patriarchal  power,  he  means  any  thing  elfe,  it  is  nothing 
to  the  matter  in  hand.  And  how  the  name  patriarch  in  fome  part  proves, 
that  thofe,  who  are  called  by  that  name,  had  abfolute,  monarchical  power,  I 
confefs  I  do  not  fee  ;  and  therefore,  I  think,  needs  no  anfwer,  ’till  the  argu¬ 
ment  from  it  be  made  out  a  little  clearer. 

139.  “The  three  fons  of  Noah  had  the  world,  fays  our  A.  divided  amongft 
<c  them,  by  their  father,  for  of  them  was  the  whole  world  overlpread,”  p.  14. 
The  world  might  be  overlpread  by  the  offspring  of  Noah’s  fons,  though  he  ne¬ 
ver  divided  the  world  amongft  them ;  for  the  earth  might  be  replenifhed, 
without  being  divided  :  fo  that  all  our  A.’s  argument  here,  proves  no  fuch  di- 
viflon.  However,  I  allow  it  to  him,  and  then  ask,  the  world  being  divided 
amongft  them,  which  of  the  three  was  Adam’s  heir?  If  Adam’s  lordlhip, 
Adam’s  monarchy,  by  right  defcended  only  to  the  eldeft,  then  the  other  two 
could  be  but  his  fubjeits,  his  Haves  if  by  right  it  defcended  to  all  the  three 
brothers,  by  the  fame  right  it  will  defcend  to  all  mankind,  and  then  it  will 
be  impoflible  what  he  fays,  p.  19.  that  “  heirs  are  lords  of  their  brethren,” 
fhould  be  true ;  but  all  brothers,  and  confequently  all  men  will  be  equal  and 
independent,  all  heirs  to  Adam’s  monarchy,  and  confequently  all  monarchs 
too,  one  as  much  as  another.  But  ’twill  be  faid,  Noah  their  father  divided 
the  world  amongft  them  ;  fo  that  our  A.  will  allow  more  to  Noah,  than  he 
will  to  God  almighty ;  for  O.  211.  he  thought  it  hard,  that  God  himfelf 
fhould  give  the  world  to  Noah  and  his  fons,  to  the  prejudice  of  Noah’s  birth¬ 
right  ;  his  words  are,  “  Noah  was  left  foie  heir  to  the  world,  why  fhould  it 
“  be  thought,  that  God  would  difinherit  him  of  his  birth-right,  and  make 
“  him,  of  all  men  in  the  world,  the  only  tenant  in  common  with  his  chil- 
“  dren  ?”  And  yet  here,  he  thinks  it  fit  that  Noah  fhould  difinherit  Shcm  of 
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his  birth-right,  and  divide  the  world  betwixt  him  and  his  brethren ;  fo  that 
this  birth-right,  when  our  A.  pleafes,  muft,  and  when  he  pleafes  muft  not, 
be  facred  and  inviolable. 

140.  I  f  Noah  did  divide  the  world  between  his  fons,  and  his  alignment 
of  dominions  to  them  were  good,  there  is  an  end  of  divine  inftitution  all 
our  A.’s  difcourfe  of  Adam’s  heir,  with  whatfoever  he  builds  on  it,  is  quite  out 
of  doors  ;  and  the  natural  power  of  kings  falls  to  the  ground  ;  and  then  “  the 
lc  form  of  the  power  of  governing,  and  the  perfon  having  that  power,  will 
“  not  be  (as  he  fays  they  are,  O.  254.)  the  ordinance  of  God,  but  they  will 
“  be  ordinances  of  man.”  For  if  the  right  of  the  heir  be  the  ordinance  of 
God,  a  divine  right,  no  man,  father  or  not  father,  can  alter  it :  if  it  be  not  a  di¬ 
vine  right,  it  is  only  human,  depending  on  the  will  of  man  :  and  fo  where 
human  inftitution  gives  it  not,  the  firft-born  has  no  right  at  all,  above  his 
brethren  ;  and  men  may  put  government  into  what  hands,  and  under  what 
form  they  pleafe. 

14 1.  H  e  goes  on,  “  moft  of  the  civileft  nations  of  the  earth,  labour  to  fetch 
<c  their  original  from  fome  of  the  fons,  or  nephews  of  Noah,”  p.  14.  How 
many  do  moft  of  the  civileft  nations  amount  to  ?  And  who  are  they  ?  I  fear 
the  Chinefes,  a  very  great  and  civil  people,  as  well  as  feveral  other  people 
of  the  eaft,  weft,  north,  and  fouth,  trouble  not  themfelves  much  about  this 
matter.  All,  that  believe  the  bible,  which  I  believe  are  our  A.’s  “  moft  of  the 
cC  civileft  nations,”  muft  necefiarily  derive  themfelves  from  Noah,  but  for  the 
reft  of  the  world,  they  think  little  of  his  fons,  or  nephews.  But,  if  the  he¬ 
ralds  and  antiquaries  of  all  nations,  for  ’tis  thefe  men  generally,  that  labour  to 
find  out  the  originals  of  nations,  or  all  the  nations  themfelves  “  fhould  labour 
“  to  fetch  their  original  from  fome  of  the  fons,  or  nephews  of  Noah,”  what 
lt  would  this  be  to  prove,  that  the  “  lordfhip,  which  Adam  had  over  the 
"  whole  world,  by  right,  defcended  to  the  patriarchs  ?”  Whoever  nations  or 
races  of  men  labour  to  fetch  their  original  from,  may  be  concluded  to  be  thought 
by  them  of  renown,  famous  to  pofterity,  for  the  greatnefs  of  their  virtues 
and  actions ;  but  beyond  thefe  they  look  not,  nor  confider  who  they  were 
heirs  to,  but  look  on  them  as  fuch  as  raifed  themfelves,  by  their  own 
virtue,  to  a  degree,  that  would  give  a  luftre  to  thofe,  who  in  future  ages  could 
pretend  to  derive  themfelves  from  them.  But  if  it  were  Ogyges,  Hercules, 
Brama,  Tamerlane,  Pharamond;  nay,  if  Jupiter  and  Saturn  were  the  names, 
from  whence  divers  races  of  men,  both  ancient  and  modern,  have  laboured  to 
derive  their  original  ;  will  that  prove,  that  thofe  men  “  enjoyed  the  lordfhip 
of  Adam,  by  right  defcending  to  them?”  If  not,  this  is  but  a  flourifh  of  our 
A.’s  to  miflead  his  reader,  that  in  itfelf  fignifies  nothing. 

142.  T  o  as  much  purpofe,  is  what  he  tells  us,  p.  15.  concerning  this  di- 
vifion  of  the  world,  “  That  fome  fay,  it  was  by  Lot,  and  others  that  Noah 
failed  round  the  Mediterranean  in  ten  years,  and  divided  the  world  into  Aha, 
Africk  and  Europe,  portions  for  his  three  fons.  America  then,  it  feems,  was  left 
to  be  his,  that  could  catch  it.  Why  our  A.  takes  fuch  pains  to  prove  the  di- 
vifion  of  the  world,  by  Noah,  to  his  fons,  and  will  not  leave  out  an  imagi¬ 
nation,  though  no  better  than  a  dream,  that  he  can  find  any  where  to  favour 
it,  is  hard  to  guefs,  fince  fuch  a  divifion,  if  it  prove  any  thing,  muft  necef- 
farily  take  away  the  title  of  Adam’s  heir  ;  unlefs  three  brothers  can  all  toge¬ 
ther  be  heirs  of  Adam  :  and  therefore  the  following  words,  “  howfoever  the 
“  manner  of  this  divifion  be  uncertain,  yet  it  is  moft  certain  the  divifion  it 
<c  felf  was  by  families,  from  Noah  and  his  children,  over  which  the  parents 
tc  were  heads  and  princes,”,  p.  1 5.  if  allowed  him  to  be  true,  and  of  any  force 
to  prove,  that  all  the  power  in  the  world  is  nothing,  but  the  lordfhip  of  Adam's 
defcending  by  right,  they  will  only  prove  that  the  fathers  of  the  children  are 
all  heirs  to  this  lordfhip  of  Adam.  For  if  in  thofe  days,  Cham  and  Japhet, 
and  other  parents,  befides  the  eldeft  fon,  were  heads  and  princes  over  their  fa¬ 
milies,  and  had  a  right  to  divide  the  earth  by  families,  what  hinders  younger 
brothers,  being  fathers  of  families,  from  having  the  fame  right  ?  If  Cham  and 
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Japhet  were  princes  by  right  defending  to  them,  notwithftanding  any  title  of 
heir  in  their  eldeft  brother,  younger  brothers,  by  the  fame  right  defcending  to 
them,  are  princes  now,  and  fo  all  our  A.’s  natural  power  of  kings  will  reach 
no  farther  than  their  own  children,  and  no  kingdom  by  this  natural  right  can 
be  bigger  than  a  family.  For  either  this  lordfhip  of  Adam  over  the  whole 
world,  by  right  defcends  only  to  the  eldeft  fon,  and  then  there  can  be  but 
one  heir,  as  our  A.  fays,  p.  19.  or  elfe,  it  by  right  defcends  to  all  the  Tons 
equally,  and  then  every  father  of  a  family  will  have  it,  as  well  as  the  three 
fons  of  Noah :  take  which  you  will,  it  deftroys  the  prefent  governments  and 
kingdoms,  that  are  now  in  the  world  ;  fince  whoever  has  this  natural  power 
of  a  king,  by  right  defcending  to  him,  muft  have  it  either,  as  our  A.  tells 
us,  Cain  had  it,  and  be  lord  over  his  brethren,  and  fo  be  alone  king  of  the 
whole  world ;  or  elfe,  as  he  tells  us  here,  Shem,  Cham  and  Japhet  had  it,  three 
brothers,  and  fo  be  only  prince  of  his  own  family,  and  all  families  independent 
one  of  another  ;  all  the  world  muft  be  only  one  empire,  by  the  right  of  the 
next  heir,  or  die  every  family  be  a  diftindt  government  of  it  felf,  by  the 
“  lordfhip  of  Adam’s  defcending  to  parents  of  families.”  And  to  this  only 
tends  all  the  proofs  he  here  gives  us  of  the  defcent  of  Adam’s  lordfhip  :  for 
continuing  his  ftory  of  this  defcent,  he  fays, 

143.  “In  the  difperfion  of  Babel,  we  muft  certainly  find  the  eftablifhment 
<c  of  royal  power,  throughout  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  p.  14.”  If  you  muft 
find  it,  pray  do,  and  you  will  help  us  to  a  new  piece  of  hiftory  :  but  you  muft 
(hew  it  us,  before  we  {hall  be  bound  to  believe,  that  regal  power  was  eftablifhed 
in  the  world  upon  your  principles.  For  that  regal  power  was  eftablifhed  “in 
“  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,”  I  think  no  body  will  difpute;  but  that  there 
fhould  be  kingdoms  in  the  world,  whofe  feveral  kings  enjoyed  their  crowns, 
“  by  right  defcending  to  them  from  Adam,”  that  we  think  not  only  apocry¬ 
pha,  but  alfo  utterly  impoffible.  If  our  A.  has  no  better  foundation  for  his 
monarchy,  than  a  fuppofition  of  what  was  done  at  the  difperfion  of  Babel, 
the  monarchy  he  ereefts  thereon,  whofe  top  is  to  reach  to  heaven,  to  unite  man¬ 
kind,  will  ferveonly  to  divide  and  fcatter  them,  as  that  tower  did  ;  and,  inftead 
of  eftablifhing  civil  government  and  order  in  the  world,  will  produce  nothing 
but  confufion. 

144.  For  he  tells  us,  the  nations  they  were  divided  into,  “  were  diftinuft 
“  families,  which  had  fathers  for  rulers  over  them  ;  whereby  it  appears,  that, 
<c  even  in  the  confufion,  God  was  careful  to  preferve  the  fatherly  authority, 
*c  by  diftributing  the  diverfity  of  languages,  according  to  the  diverfity  of  fami- 
<c  lies,”  p.  14.  It  would  have  been  a  hard  matter  for  any  one,  but  our  A.  to 
have  found  out  fo  plainly,  in  the  text  he  here  brings,  that  all  the  nations,  in 
that  difperfion,  were  govern’d  by  fathers,  and  that  “  God  was  careful  to  pre- 
“  ferve  the  fatherly  authority  .”  The  words  of  the  text  are,  “  Thefe  are  the 
“  fons  of  Shem  after  their  families,  after  their  tongues,  in  their  lands,  after 
“  their  nations  j”  and  the  fame  thing  is  faid  of  Cham  and  Japhet,  after  an 
enumeration  of  their  pofterities;  in  all  which  there  is  not  one  word  faid  of  their 
governors,  or  forms  of  government ;  of  fathers,  or  fatherly  authority.  But 
our  A.  who  is  very  quick-fighted  to  fpy  out  fatherhood,  where  no  body  elfe 
could  fee  any  the  leaft  glimpfes  of  it,  tells  us  pofitively,  their  “rulers  were  fa- 
“  thers,  and  God  was  careful  to  preferve  the  fatherly  authority;”  and  why? 
becaufe  thofe  of  the  fame  family  fpoke  the  fame  language,  and  fo  of  necefiity 
in  the  divifion  kept  together.  Juft  as  if  one  fhould  argue  thus  :  Hannibal  in 
his  army,  coniifting  of  divers  nations,  kept  thofe  of  the  fame  language  toge¬ 
ther,  therefore  fathers  were  captains  of  each  band,  and  Hannibal  was  careful 
of  the  fatherly  authority  :  or,  in  peopling  of  Carolina,  the  Englifh,  French, 
Scotch,  and  Welch  that  are  there,  planted  themfelves  together,  and  by  them 
the  country  is  divided  “  in  their  lands  after  their  tongues,  after  their  families, 
“  after  their  nations therefore  care  was  taken  of  the  fatherly  authority.  Or 
becaufe,  in  many  parts  of  America,  every  little  tribe  was  a  diftindl  people,  with 
a  different  language,  one  fhould  infer,  that  therefore  “  God  was  careful  to 
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<c  preferve  the  fatherly  authority,”  or  that  therefore  their  rulers  “  enjoyed 
<c  Adam’s  lordfhip  by  right  defending  to  them,”  though  we  know  not  who 
were  their  governors,  nor  what  their  form  of  government,  but  only,  that  they 
were  divided  into  little,  independent  focieties,  fpeaking  different  lan¬ 
guages. 

145.  The  fcripture  fays  not  a  word  of  their  rulers  or  forms  of  government, 
but  only  gives  an  account,  how  mankind  came  to  be  divided  into  diftindt  lan¬ 
guages  and  nations :  and  therefore  ’tis  not  to  argue  from  the  authority  of  fcrip- 
ture,  to  tell  us  pofitively,  fathers  were  their  rulers,  when  the  fcripture  fays  no  fuch 
thing  ;  but  to  fet  up  fancies  of  one’s  own  brain,  when  we  confidently  aver 
matter  of  fadt,  where  records  are  utterly  filent.  Upon  a  like  ground,  i.  e. 
none  at  all,  he  fays,  “  That  they  were  not  confufed  multitudes,  without 
“  heads  and  governors,  and  at  liberty  to  chufe  what  governors,  or  govern- 
£t  ments,  they  pleafed.” 

146.  Fox  I  demand,  when  mankind  were  ail  yet  of  one  language,  all  con¬ 
gregated  in  the  plain  of  Shinar,  were  they  then  all  under  one  monarch,  “  who 
<c  enjoyed  the  lordfhip  of  Adam  by  right  defending  to  him  ?”  If  they  were  not, 
there  was  then  no  thoughts,  ’tis  plain,  of  Adam’s  heir,  no  right  to  government 
known  then,  upon  that  title  j  no  care  taken,  by  God  or  man,  of  Adam’s  fa¬ 
therly  authority.  If  when  mankind  were  but  one  people,  dwelt  all  together, 
and  were  of  one  language,  and  were  upon  building  a  city  together,  and  when 
’twas  plain,  they  could  not  but  know  the  right  heir,  for  Shem  lived  till  Ifaac’s 
time,  a  long  while  after  the  divifion  at  Babel ;  if  then,  I  fay,  they  were  not 
under  the  monarchical  government  of  Adam’s  fatherhood,  by  right  defend¬ 
ing  to  the  heir,  ’tis  plain  there  was  no  regard  had  to  the  fatherhood,  no  mo¬ 
narchy  acknowledged  due  to  Adam’s  heir,  no  empire  of  Shem’s  in  Alia,  and 
confequently  no  fuch  divifion  of  the  world  by  Noah,  as  our  A.  has  talked 
of.  As  far  as  we  can  conclude  any  thing  from  fcripture  in  this 
matter,  it  feems  from  this  place,  that,  if  they  had  any  government,  it  was  ra¬ 
ther  a  commonwealth  than  an  abfolute  monarchy  :  for  the  fcripture  tells  us, 
“  Gen.  xi.  Theyfaid:”  ’Twas  not  a  prince  commanded  the  building  of  this 
city  and  tower,  ’twas  not  by  the  command  of  one  monarch,  but  by  the  con- 
fultation  of  many,  a  free  people ;  “  let  us  build  us  a  city  j”  they  built  it  for 
themfelvesas  freemen,  not  as  flaves  for  their  lord  and  mafter  :  “  that  we  be 
tc  not  fcatter’d  abroad:”  having  a  city  once  built,  and  fixed  habitations  to  fettle 
our  abodes  and  families.  This  was  the  confultation  and  defign  of  a  people, 
that  were  at  liberty  to  part  afunder,  but  defired  to  keep  in  one  body  j  and 
could  not  have  been  either  neceffary,  or  likely,  in  men  tied  together,  under  the 
government  of  one  monarch ;  who,  if  they  had  been,  as  our  A.  tells  us,  all 
Haves,  under  the  abfolute  dominion  of  a  monarch,  needed  not  have  taken  fuch 
care  to  hinder  themfelves  from  wandering  out  of  the  reach  of  his  dominion. 
I  demand  whether  this  be  not  plainer  in  fcripture,  than  any  thing  of  “  A- 
“  dam’s  heir,  or  fatherly  authority  ?” 

147.  But  if  being,  as  God  fays,  Gen.  xi.  6.  one  people,  they  had  one  ru¬ 
ler,  one  king  by  natural  right,  abfolute  and  lupreme  over  them4  “  what  care 
“  had  God  to  preferve  the  paternal  authority  of  the  fupreme  fatherhood, ”if  on 
a  hidden  he  fuffers  72  (for  fo  many  our  A.  talks  of)  diflindt  nations,  to  be 
eredted  out  of  it,  under  diftindt  governors,  and  at  once  to  withdraw  themfelves 
from  the  obedience  of  their  fovereign  ?  This  is  to  entitle  God’s  care,  how, 
and  to  what  we  pleafe.  Can  it  be  fenfe  to  fay,  that  God  was  careful  to  pre¬ 
ferve  the  fatherly  authority  in  thofe  who  had  it  not?  For  if  thefe  were  fub- 
jedts  under  a  fupreme  prince,  what  authority  had  they  ?  Was  it  an  inftance 
of  God’s  care,  to  preferve  the  fatherly  authority,  when  he  took  away  the  true 
lupreme  fatherhood  of  the  natural  monarch  ?  Can  it  be  reafon  to  fay,  that  God, 
for  the  prefervation  of  fatherly  authority,  lets  feveral  new  governments,  with 
their  governors,  ftart  up,  who  could  not  all  have  fatherly  authority  ?  And,  is 
it  not  as  much  reafon  to  fay,  that  God  is  careful  to  deftroy  fatherly  authori¬ 
ty,  when  he  fuffers  one,  who  is  in  poffeffion  of  it,  to  have  his  government 
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torn  in  pieces,  and  fhared  by  feveral  of  his  fubjedts?  Would  it  not  be  an  argu¬ 
ment,  juft  like  this  for  monarchical  government,  to  fay,  when  any  monarchy 
was  fluttered  to  pieces,  and  divided  amongft  revolted  fubjedts,  that  God  was 
careful  to  preferve  monarchical  power,  by  rending  a  fettled  empire  into  a  muU 
titudeof  little  governments?  If  any  one  will  fay,  that  what  happens  in  pro-* 
vidence  to  be  preferved,  God  is  careful  to  preferve,  as  a  thing,  therefore,  to 
be  efteemed  by  Men,  as  neceffary  or  ufeful,  ’tis  a  peculiar  propriety  of  fpeech* 
which  every  one  will  not  think  fit  to  imitate:  but  this  I  am  fure  is  impoffible 
to  be  either  proper,  or  true  fpeaking,  that  Shem,  for  example  (for  he  was  then 
alive,)  fhould  have  fatherly  authority,  or  fovereignty,  by  right  of  fatherhood, 
over  that  one  people  at  Babel,  and  that  the  next  moment,  Shem  yet  living,  72 
others  fhould  have  fatherly  authority,  or  fovereignty,  by  right  of  fatherhood, 
over  the  fame  people,  divided  into  fo  many  diftindt  governments:  either  thefe 
72  fathers  actually  were  rulers,  juft  before  the  confufion,  and  then  they  were 
not  one  people,  but  that  God  himfelffays,  they  were;  or  elfe  they  were  a  com¬ 
monwealth,  and  then  where  was  monarchy?  or  elfe  thefe  72  fathers  had  fa¬ 
therly  authority,  but  knew  it  not.  Strange!  that  fatherly  authority  fhould  be 
the  only  original  of  government  amongft  men,  and  yet  all  mankind  not  know 
it;  and  ftranger  yet,  that  the  confufion  of  tongues  fhould  reveal  it  to  them  all  011 
a  fudden,  that  in  an  Inftant  thefe  72  fhould  know  that  they  had  fatherly 
power,  and  all  others  know  that  they  were  to  obey  it  in  them,  and  every  one 
know  that  particular  fatherly  authority,  to  which  he  was  a  lubjedt.  He  that 
can  think  this  arguing  from  fcripture,  may  from  thence  make  out  what  model 
of  an  Eutopia  will  beft  fuit  with  his  fimcy,  or  intereft;  and  this  fatherhood  thus 
difpofed  of,  will  juftify  both  a  prince  who  claims  an  univerfal  monarchy,  and 
his  fubjedts,  who,  being  fathers  of  families,  fhall  quit  all  fubjedtion  to  him, 
and  canton  his  empire  into  lefs  governments  for  themfelves;  for  it  will  always 
remain  a  doubt,  in  which  of  thefe  the  fatherly  authority  refided,  till  our  A.  re- 
folves  us,  whether  Shem,  who  was  then  alive,  or  thefe  72  new  princes,  begin¬ 
ning  fo  many  new  empires  in  his  dominions,  and  over  his  fubjedts,  has  right 
to  govern;  fince  our  A.  tells  us,  that  both  one,  and  t’other  had  fatherly,  which 
is  fupreme  authority,  and  are  brought  in  by  him  as  inftances  of  thofe  who  did 
“  enjoy  the  lordfhips  of  Adam,  by  right  defcending  to  them,  which  was  as 
“  large  and  ample  as  the  abfoluteft  dominion  of  any  monarch.”  This  at  leaft 
is  unavoidable,  that  if  “  God  was  careful  to  preferve  the  fatherly  authority,  in 
“  the  72  new  eredted  nations,”  it  necelfarily  follows,  that  he  was  as  careful  to 
deftroy  all  pretences  of  Adam’s  heir;  fince  he  took  care,  and  therefore,  did  pre¬ 
ferve  the  fatherly  authority  in  fo  many,  at  leaft  71,  that  could  not  pofiibly  be 
Adam’s  heirs,  when  the  right  heir  ( if  God  had  ever  ordained  any  fuch  Inheri¬ 
tance)  could  not  but  be  known,  Shem  then  living,  and  they  being  all  one  peo¬ 
ple. 

148.  Nimrod  is  his  next  inftance,  of  enjoying  this  patriarchal  power,  p.  16. 
but  I  know  not  for  what  Reafon  our  A.  feems  a  little  unkind  to  him,  and  fays, 
that  he  “  againft  right  enlarged  his  empire,  by  feizing  violently  on  the  rights  of 
“  other  lords  of  families.”  Thefe  lords  of  families  here  were  called  fathers  of 
families,  in  his  account  of  the  difperfion  of  Babel;  but  it  matters  not  how  they 
were  called,  fo  we  know  who  they  are,  for  this  fatherly  authority  muft  be  in 
them,  either  as  heirs  to  Adam,  and  fo  there  could  not  be  72,  nor  above  one  at  once; 
or  elfe  as  natural  parents  over  their  children,  and  fo  every  father  will  have  paternal 
authority  over  his  children,  by  the  fame  right,  and  in  as  large  extent  as  thofe  72 
had,  and  fo  be  independent  princes  over  their  own  offspring.  Taking  his  lords  of 
families  in  this  latter  fenfe  ( as  ’tis  hard  to  give  thofe  words  any  other  fenle,  in 
this  place)  he  gives  us  a  very  pretty  account  of  the  original  of  monarchy,  in 
thefe  following  words,  p.  16.  “  And  in  this  fenfe,  he  may  be  faid  to  be  the 
“  author  and  founder  of  monarchy,”  viz.  As  againft  right  feizing  violently  on 
the  rights  of  fathers  over  their  children ;  which  paternal  authority,  if  it  be  in 
them,  by  right  of  nature,  ( for  elfe  how  could  thofe  72  come  by  it? )  no  body  can 
take  from  them,  without  their  own  confents;  and  then  I  defire  our  A.  and  his 
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friends  to  confider,  how  far  this  will  concern  other  princes,  and  whether  it  will 
not,  according  to  his  conclufion  of  that  paragraph,  refolve  all  regal  power  of 
thofe,  whofe  dominions  extend  beyond  their  families,  either  into  tyranny  and 
ufurpation,  or  election  and  confent  of  fathers  of  families,  which  will  differ  very 
little  from  confent  of  the  people. 

149.  All  his  inftances  in  the  next  fedtion,  p.  17.  of  the  12  dukes  of  Edom, 
the  9  kings,  in  a  little  corner  of  Afia,  in  Abraham’s  days,  the  3  1  kings  in  Ca¬ 
naan  deftroyed  by  Jofhua,  and  the  care  he  takes  to  prove  that  thefe  were  all 
l'overeign  princes,  and  that  every  town  in  thofe  days  had  a  king,  are  fo  many 
direct  proofs  againft  him,  that  it  was  not  the  lordfhip  of  Adam,  by  right  de¬ 
fending  to  them,  that  made  kings.  For,  if  they  had  held  their  royalties  by 
that  title,  either  there  muft  have  been  but  one  fovereign  over  them  all,  or  elfe 
every  father  of  a  family  had  been  as  good  a  prince,  and  had  as  good  a  claim  to 
royalty  as  thefe.  For,  if  all  the  fons  of  Elau  had  each  of  them,  the  younger 
as  well  as  the  eldeft,  the  right  of  fatherhood,  and  fo  were  fovereign  princes  af¬ 
ter  their  father’s  death,  the  fame  right  had  their  fons  after  them,  and  fo  on  to 
all  poflerity  ;  which  will  limit  all  the  natural  power  of  fatherhood,  only  to  be 
over  the  iffue  of  theirown  bodies  and  theirdefcendants, which  power  of  fatherhood 
dies  with  the  head  of  each  family,  and  makes  way  for  the  like  power  of  father¬ 
hood  to  take  place  in  each  of  his  fons  over  their  refpedtive  pofterities;  whereby 
the  power  of  fatherhood  will  be  preferv’d  indeed,  and  is  intelligible,  but  will 
not  be  at  all  to  our  A.’s  purpofe.  None  of  the  inftances  he  brings  are  proofs  of 
any  power  they  had,  as  heirs  of  Adam’s  paternal  authority,  by  the  title  of  his 
fatherhood  descending  to  them;  no,  nor  of  any  power  they  had,  by  virtue 
of  their  own:  for  Adam’s  fatherhood  being  over  all  mankind,  it  could  defcend 
but  to  one  at  once,  and  from  him  to  his  right  heir  only,  and  fo  there  could,  by 
that  title,  be  but  one  king  in  the  world,  at  a  time;  and  by  right  of  fatherhood, 
not  defcending  from  Adam,  it  muft  be  only  as  they  themfelves  were  fathers, 
and  fo  could  be  over  none  but  their  own  pofterity.  So  that,  if  thofe  12  dukes 
of  Edom,  if  Abraham  and  the  9  kings  his  neighbours,  if  Jacob  and  Efau,  and 
the  3  1  kings  in  Canaan,  the  72  kings  mutilated  by  Adonibezek,  the  32  kings 
that  came  to  Benhadad,  the  70  kings  of  Greece  making  war  at  Troy,  were,  as 
our  A.  contends,  all  of  them  fovereign  princes,  ’tis  evident  that  kings  derive 
their  power  from  fome  other  original  than  fatherhood,  fince  feme  of  thefe  had 
power  over  more  than  their  own  pofterity,  and ’tis  demonft ration,  they  could 
not  be  all  heirs  to  Adam :  for  I  challenge  any  man  to  make  any  pretence  to 
power  by  right  of  fatherhood,  either  intelligible  or  poflible  in  any  one,  other- 
wife,  than  either  as  Adam’s  heir,  or  as  progenitor  over  his  own  defeendants, 
naturally  fprung  from  him.  And  if  our  A.  could  fhew  that  any  one  of  thefe 
princes,  of  which  he  gives  us  here  fo  large  a  catalogue,  had  his  authority  by  ei¬ 
ther  of  thefe  titles,  I  think  I  might  yield  him  the  caufe :  tho’  ’tis  manifeft  they 
are  all  impertinent  and  diredtly  contrary  to  what  he  brings  them  to  prove,  viz. 
“  That  the  lordfhip,  which  Adam  had  over  the  world,  by  right,  defeended  to 
“  the  patriarchs.” 

150.  Having  told  us,  p.  16.  That  “  the  patriarchal  government  con- 
“  tinued  in  Abraham,  Ifaac,  and  Jacob,  until  the  Egyptian  bondage;  p.  17. 
“  he  tells  us,  by  manifeft  footfteps,  we  may  trace  this  paternal  government, 
“  unto  the  Ifraelites  coming  into  Egypt,  where  the  exercife  of  the  fupreme, 
“  patriarchal  government  was  intermitted;  becaufe  they  were  in  fubjedtion  to  a 
“  ftronger  prince.”  What  thefe  footfteps  are  of  paternal  government,  in  our 
A.’s  fenfe,  i.  e.  of  abfolute,  monarchical  power,  defcending  from  Adam,  and 
exercifed  by  right  of  fatherhood,  we  have  feen,  that  is,  for  2290  years,  no 
footfteps  at  all :  fince,  in  all  that  time,  he  cannot  produce  any  one  example  of 
any  perfon,  who  claimed,  or  exercifed,  regal  authority,  by  right  of  fatherhood; 
or  fhew  any  one,  who,  being  a  king,  was  Adam’s  heir:  all  that  his  proofs  a- 
mount  to,  is  only  this,  that  there  were  fathers,  patriarchs  and  kings,  in  that 
age  of  the  world;  but  that  the  fathers  and  patriarchs  had  any  abfolute,  arbitra¬ 
ry  power,  or  by  what  titles  thofe  kings  had  theirs,  and  of  what  extent  it  was, 
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the  fcripture  is  wholly  filent;  ’tis  manifeft,  by  right  of  fatherhood,  they  neither 
did,  nor  could  claim  any  title  to  dominion  and  empire. 

1 5 1.  To  fay,  “  That  the  exercife  of  fupreme,  patriarchal  government  was 
*c  intermitted,  becaufe  they  were  in  fubjedtion  to  a  ftronger  prince,”  proves 
nothing  but  what  I  before  fufpedted,  viz.  “  That  patriarchal  jurifdidtion,  or 
“  government”  is  a  fallacious  expreffion,  and  does  notin  our  A.  iignify  (what 
he  would  yet  infinuate  by  it)  paternal  and  regal  power,  fuch  an  abl'olute 
fovereignty  as,  he  fuppofes,  was  in  Adam. 

152.  For  how  can  he  fay  that  patriarchal  jurifdidtion  was  intermitted  in 
Egypt,  where  there  was  a  king,  under  whofe  regal  government  the  Ifraelites 
were,  if  patriarchal  were  abfolute,  monarchical  jurifdidtion?  And  if  it  were 
not,  but  fomething  elfe,  why  does  he  make  fuch  ado,  about  a  power  not  in 
queftion,  and  nothing  to  the  purpofe  ?  The  exercife  of  patriarchal  jurifdidtion, 
if  patriarchal  be  regal,  was  not  intermitted,  whilft  the  Ifraelites  were  in  Egypt. 

’Tis  true,  the  exercife  of  regal  power  was  not  then  in  the  hands  of  any  of 
the  promifed  feed  of  Abraham,  nor  before  neither,  that  I  know;  but  what  is 
that  to  the  intermiffion  of  regal  authority,  as  defcending  from  Adam,  unlefs 
our  A.  will  have  it,  that  this  chofen  line  of  Abraham,  had  the  right  of  inheri¬ 
tance  to  Adam’s  lordfhipj  and  then,  to  what  purpofes  are  his  inftances  of  the 
72  rulers,  in  whom  the  fatherly  authority  was  preserved  in  the  confuiion  at  Ba¬ 
bel?  Why  does  he  bring  the  12  princes,  fons  of  Ifhmael,  and^  the  dukes  of 
Edom,  and  join  them  with  Abraham,  Ilaac  and  Jacob,  as  examples  of  the 
exercife  of  true  patriarchal  government,  if  the  exercife  of  patriarchal  jurifdidtion 
were  intermitted  in  the  world,  whenever  the  heirs  of  Jacob  had  not  fupreme 
power?  I  fear  fupreme,  patriarchal  jurifdidtion  was  not  only  intermitted,  but 
from  the  time  of  the  Egyptian  bondage,  quite  loft  in  the  world,  fince  ’twill  be 
hard  to  find  from  that  time  downwards,  any  one,  who  exercifed  it,  as  an  inhe¬ 
ritance  defcending  to  him  from  the  patriarchs  Abraham,  Ilaac  and  Jacob.  I 
imagined  monarchical  government  would  have  ferved  his  turn,  in  the  hands  of 
Pharaoh,  or  any  body.  But  one  cannot  eafily  difcover,  in  all  places,  what  his 
difcourfe  tends  to;  as  particularly  in  this  place,  it  is  not  obvious  to  guefs  what 
he  drives  at,  when  he  fays,  “  the  exercife  of  fupreme,  patriarchal  jurifdidtion  in 
“  Egypt,”  or  how  this  ferves  to  make  out  the  defcent  of  Adam’s  lordfhip,  to  the 
patriarchs,  or  any  body  elfe. 

153.  For  I  thought  he  had  been  giving  us,  out  of  fcripture,  proofs,  and 
examples  of  monarchical  government,  founded  on  paternal  authority,  defcend¬ 
ing  from  Adam,  and  not  an  hiftory  of  the  Jews ;  amongft  whom  yet  we  find 
no  kings,  till  many  years  after  they  were  a  people :  and,  when  kings  were 
their  rulers,  there  is  not  the  leaft  mention,  or  room  for  a  pretence,  that  they 
were  heirs  to  Adam,  or  kings  by  paternal  authority.  I  expedted,  talking  lb 
much  as  he  does  of  fcripture,  that  he  would  have  produced  thence  a  feries  of 
monarchs,  whofe  titles  were  clear  to  Adam’s  fatherhood,  and  who,  as  heirs 
to  him,  owned  and  exercifed  paternal  jurifdidtion  over  their  fubjedts,  and  that 
this  was  the  true  patriarchal  government ;  whereas,  he  neither  proves  that  the 
patriarchs  were  kings,  nor  that  either  kings  or  patriarchs  were  heirs  to  Adam, 
or  fo  much  as  pre'  ended  to  it :  and  one  may  as  well  prove,  that  the  patriarchs 
were  all  abfolute  monarchs;  that  the  power  both  of  patriarchs  and  kings  was 
only  paternal;  and  that  this  power  defcended  to  them  from  Adam ;  I  lay  all 
thefe  propofitions  may  be  as  well  proved  by  a  confufed  account  of  a  multitude 
of  little  kings  in  the  Weft-Indies,  out  of  Ferdinando  Soto,  or  any  of  our  late 
hiftories  of  the  Northern  America,  or  by  our  A.’s  70  kings  of  Greece,  out  of 
Homer,  as  by  any  thing  he  brings  out  of  fcripture,  in  that  multitude  of  kings 
lie  has  reckon’d  up. 

154.  And  methinks  he  Ihould  have  let  Homer  and  his  wars  of  Troy  alone, 
fince  his  great  zeal  to  truth,  or  monarchy,  carried  him  to  fuch  a  pitch  of  tran- 
fport  againft  philofophers  and  poets,  that  he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  that  there 
“  are  too  many,  in  thefe  days,  who  pleafe  themfelves,  in  running  after  the  o- 
“  pinion  of  philofophers  and  poets,  to  find  out  fuch  an  original  of  government, 
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«  aS  might  promife  them  fome  title  to  liberty,  to  the  great  fcandal  of  chriftiani- 
“  ty,  and  bringing  in  of  atheifm.”  And  yet  thefe  heathens,  philbfopher  Ari- 
ftotle,  and  poet  Homer,  are  not  rejected,  by  our  zealous,  chriftian  politician, 
whenever  they  offer  any  thing,  that  feems  to  ferve  his  turn;  whether  “  to  the 
“  great  fcandal  of  chriftianity,  and  bringing  in  of  atheifm,”  let  him  look.  This 
I  cannot  but  obferve,  in  authors  who  ’tis  vifible  write  not  for  truth;  how  ready 
zeal  for  intereft  and  party  is  to  entitle  chriftianity  to  their  defigns,  and  to 
charge  atheifm  on  thofe,  who  will  not,  without  examining,  fubmit  to  their 
doftrines,  and  blindly  fvvallow  their  nonfenfe. 

But  to  return  to  his  fcripture  hiftory,  our  A.  farther  tells  us,  p.  18.  that 
“  after  the  return  of  the  Ifraelites  out  of  bondage,  God  out  of  a  fpecial  care  of 
“  them,  chofe  Mofes  and  Jolhua,  fucceffively,  to  govern  as  princes,  in  the 
“  place  and  ftead  of  the  fupreme  fathers.”  If  it  be  true,  that  they  returned  out 
of  bondage,  it  muft  be  into  a  ftate  of  freedom,  and  muft  imply,  that,  both 
before  and  after  this  bondage,  they  were  free,  unlefs  our  A.  will  fay,  that 
changing  of  mafters,  is  returning  out  of  bondage ;  or  that  a  Have  returns  out  of 
bondage,  when  he  is  removed  from  one  galley  to  another.  If  then  they  return¬ 
ed  out  of  bondage,  ’tis  plain,  that  in  thofe  days,  whatever  our  A.  in  his  Preface 
fays  to  the  contrary,  there  was  difference  between  a  fon,  a  fubjett,  and  a  flave; 
and  that  neither  the  patriarchs  before,  nor  their  rulers  after  this  “  Egyptian 
“  bondage,  numbered  their  fons,  or  fubjedts,  amongft  their  poffeffions,”  and 
difpofed  of  them  with  as  abfolute  a  dominion,  as  they  did  their  other 
goods. 

155.  Th  1  s  is  evident  in  Jacob,  to  whom  Reuben  offered  his  two  fons  as 
pledges,  and  Judah  was  at  laft  furety  for  Benjamin’s  fafe  return  out  of  Egypt: 
which  all  had  been  vain,  fuperfluous,  and  but  a  fort  of  mockery,  if  Jacob  had 
had  the  fame  power  over  every  .one  of  his  family,  as  he  had  over  his  ox  or  his 
afs,  as  an  owner  over  his  fubftance ;  and  the  offers,  that  Reuben  or  Judah 
made,  had  been  fuch  a  fecurity  for  returning  Benjamin,  as  if  a  man  Ihould  take 
two  lambs,  out  of  his  lord’s  flock,  and  offer  one  as  fecurity,  that  he  will  fafely 
reftore  the  other. 

156.  Wh  e  n  they  were  out  of  this  bondage,  what  then?  “  God  out  of  a 
fpecial  care  of  them,  the  Ifraelites.”  ’Tis  well  that  once  in  his  book,  he  will 
allow  God  to  have  any  care  of  the  people,  for  in  other  places  he  fpeaks  of  man¬ 
kind,  as  if  God  had  no  care  of  any  part  of  them,  but  only  of  their  monarchs, 
and  that  the  reft  of  the  people,  the  focieties  of  men,  were  made  as  fo  many 
herds  of  cattle,  only  for  the  lervice,  ufe,  and  pleafure  of  their  princes. 

157.  “Chose  Mofes  and  Jofhua  fucceffively  to  govern  as  princes:”  a 
fhrewd  argument  our  A.  has  found  out,  to  prove  God’s  care  of  the  fatherly  au¬ 
thority,  and  Adam’s  heirs,  that  here,  as  an  expreffion  of  his  care  of  his  own  peo¬ 
ple,  he  chufes  thofe  for  princes  over  them,  that  had  not  the  leaft  pretence  to 
either.  The  perfons  chofen  were  Mofes,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  Joftiua  of  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim,  neither  of  which  had  any  title  of  fatherhood.  But,  fays  our 
A.  they  were  in  the  place  and  ftead  of  the  fupreme  fathers.  If  God  had  any 
where  as  plainly  declar’d  his  choice  of  fuch  fathers  to  be  rulers,  as  he  did  of  Mofes 
and  Joftiua,  we  might  believe  Mofes  and  Joftiua  were  in  their  places  and  ftead: 
but  that  being  the  queftion  in  debate,  till  that  be  better  proved,  Mofes  being 
chofen  by  God,  to  be  ruler  of  his  people,  will  no  more  prove  that  govern¬ 
ment  belonged  to  Adam’s  heir,  or  to  the  fatherhood,  than  God’s  chufing  Aaron 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi  to  be  prieft,  will  prove  that  the  priefthood  belonged  to 
Adam’s  heir,  or  the  prime  fathers:  fince  God  could  chufe  Aaron  to  be  prieft, 
and  Mofes  ruler  in  Ilrael,  though  neither  of  thole  Offices,  were  fettled  on 
Adam’s  heir,  or  the  fatherhood. 

158.  Our  A.  goes  on,  “  And,  after  them  likewife,  for  a  time,  he  raifesup 
“  judges,  to  defend  his  people,  in  time  of  peril,”  p.  18.  This  proves  fatherly 
authority  to  be  the  original  of  government,  and  that  it  defcended  from  Adam  to 
his  heirs,  juft  as  well,  as  what  went  before:  only  here  our  A.  feems  to  confels, 
that  thefe  judges,  who  were  all  the  governors  they  then  had,  were  only  men  of 
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valour,  whom  they  made  their  generals,  to  defend  them  in  time  of  peril;  and 
cannot  God  raife  up  fuch  men,  unlefs  fatherhood  have  a  title  to  govern¬ 
ment. 

159.  But  fays  our  A.  “  when  God  gave  the  Ifraelites kings,  he  reftablifh- 
«  cd  the  ancient  and  prime  right  of  lineal  fuccelfion  to  paternal  government,  ” 
f.  18. 

160.  How  did  God  re-eftablifh  it?  By  a  law,  a  pofitive  command?  We 
find  no  fuch  thing.  Our  A.  means  then,  that  when  God  gave  them  a  king,  in 
giving  them  a  king,  he  re-eftablifhed  the  right,  &c.  To  re-eftablifh,  de  fadto, 
the  right  of  lineal  fucceflion  to  paternal  government,  is  to  put  a  Man  in  poflef- 
fion  of  that  government,  which  his  fathers  did  enjoy,  and  he  by  lineal  fucceflion 
had  a  right  to.  For,  firft,  if  it  were  another  government,  than  what  his  an- 
ceftors  had,  it  was  not  fucceeding  to  an  ancient  right,  but  beginning  a  new 
one.  For,  if  a  prince  flhould  give  a  man,  beftdes  his  ancient  patrimony,  which 
for  fome  ages  his  family  had  been  difleized  of,  an  additional  eftate,  never  be¬ 
fore  in  the  pofleflion  of  his  anceftors;  he  could  not  be  faid  to  re-eftablifh  the 
right  of  lineal  fucceflion  to  any  more,  than  what  had  been  formerly  enjoyed  by 
his  anceftors.  If  therefore,  the  power  the  kings  of  Ifrael  had,  were  any  thing 
more  than  Ifaac  or  Jacob  had,  it  was  not  the  re-eftablifhing  in  them  the  right 
of  fucceflion  to  a  power,  but  giving  them  a  new  power,  however  you  pleafe  to 
call  it,  paternal  or  not:  and  whether  Ifaac  and  Jacob  had  the  fame  power  that 
the  kings  of  Ifrael  had,  I  defire  any  one,  by  what  has  been  faid  above,  to  con- 
fider,  and  I  do  not  think  they  will  find,  that  either  Abraham,  Ifaac  or  Jacob, 
had  any  regal  power  at  all. 

161.  Next,  there  can  be  no  “  re-eftablifhment  of  the  prime  and  ancient 
<c  right  of  lineal  fucceflion”  to  any  thing,  unlefs  he  that  is  put  in  poffeflion  of 
it  has  the  right  to  fucceed,  and  be  the  true  and  next  heir  to  him  he  fucceeds  to. 
Can  that  be  a  re-eftablifhment,  which  begins  in  a  new  family?  Or  that  the 
“  re-eftablifhment  of  an  ancient  right  of  lineal  fucceflion,”  when  a  crown  is 
given  to  one,  who  has  no  right  of  fuccelfion  to  it,  and  who,  if  the  lineal  fuc¬ 
ceflion  had  gone  on,  had  been  out  of  all  poflibility  of  pretence  to  it?  Saul,  the 
firft  king  God  gave  the  Ifraelites,  was  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  :  was  the  “  an- 
“  cient  and  prime  right  of  lineal  fucceflion  re-eftablifhed”  in  him  ?  The  next 
was  David,  the  youngeft  fon  of  Jefle,  of  the  pofterity  of  Judah,  Jacob’s  third 
fdn  :  was  the  “  ancient  and  prime  right  of  lineal  fucceflion  to  paternal  govern- 
“  ment  re-eftablifhed  ”  in  him?  Or  in  Solomon,  his  younger  fon,  and  fuccefr 
for  in  the  throne  ?  Or  in  Jeroboam,  over  the  ten  tribes  ?  Or  in  Athaliah,  a  wo¬ 
man  who  reigned  fix  years,  an  utter  ftranger  to  the  royal  blood?  “  if  the  ancient 
“  and  prime  right  of  lineal  fucceflion  to  paternal  government,  were  re-eftablifh- 
“  ed  ”  in  any  of  thefe  or  their  pofterity,  “  the  ancient  and  prime  right  of  lineal 
“  fucceflion  to  paternal  government  ”  belongs  to  the  younger  brothers,  as  well 
as  elder,  and  may  be  re-eftablifhed  in  any  man  living;  for,  whatever  younger 
brothers,  “  by  ancient  and  prime  right  of  lineal  fucceflion  ”  may  have,  as  well 
as  the  elder,  that  every  man  living  may  have  a  right  to,  by  lineal  fucceflion, 
and  fir  Robert,  as  well  as  any  other.  And  fo,  what  a  brave  right  of  lineal  fuc¬ 
ceflion,  to  his  paternal,  or  regal  government,  our  A.  has  re-eftablifhed,  for  the 
fecuring  the  rights  and  inheritance  of  crowns,  where  every  one  may  have  it,  let 
the  world  confider. 

162.  But  fays  our  A.  however,  p.  19.  “  when foever  God  made  choice  of 
“  any  fpecial  perfon  to  be  king,  he  intended  that  the  ifliie  alfo  fhould  have  be- 
“  nefit  thereof,  as  being  comprehended  fufficiently,  in  the  perfon  of  the  fa- 
“  ther ;  although  the  father  was  only  named  in  the  grant.”  This  yet  will  not 
help  out  fucceflion;  for  if,  as  our  A.  fays,  the  benefit  of  the  grant  be  intended 
to  the  ifliie  of  the  grantee,  this  will  not  diredt  the  fucceflion  ;  fince,  if  God  give 
any  thing  to  a  man  and  his  ifliie  in  general,  the  claim  cannot  be  to  any  one  of 
that  ifliie,  in  particular;  everyone,  that  is  of  his  race,  will  have  an  equal  right. 
If  it  be  faid,  our  A.  meant  heir,  I  believe  our  A.  was  as  willing  as  any  body  to 
have  ufed  that  word,  if  it  would  have  ferved  his  turn;  but  Solomon  who  fuc- 
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needed  David  in  his  throne,  being  no  more  his  heir,  than  Jeroboam,  who  foo 
ceeded  him  in  the  government  of  the  ten  tribes,  was  his  iiiiie,  our  A.  had  rea- 
fon  to  avoid  faying,  that  God  intended  it  to  the  heirs,  when  that  would  not 
hold  in  a  fucceffion,  which  our  A.  could  not  except  againif,  and  fo  he  has  left 
his  fucceffion  as  undetermined,  as  if  he  had  laid  nothing  about  it.  For,  if  the 
regal  power  be  given  by  God  to  a  man  and  his  iffue,  as  the  land  of  Canaan  was 
to  Abraham  and  his  feed,  muft  they  not  all  have  a  title  to  it,  all  lhare  in  it?  And 
one  may  as  well  fay,  that  by  God’s  grant  to  Abraham  and  his  feed,  the  land  of 
Canaan  was  to  belong  only  to  one  of  his  feed,  exclufive  of  all  others,  as  by  God’s 
grant  of  dominion  to  a  man  and  his  iffue,  this  domimion  was  to  belong  in  pe¬ 
culiar  to  one  of  his  iffue,  exclufive  of  all  others. 

163.  But,  how  will  our  A.  prove,  that  whenfoever  God  made  choice  of  any 
fpecial  perfon  to  be  a  king,  he  intended  that  “the  ( I  fuppole  he  means  his) 
“  iffue  alfo  fhould  have  benefit  thereof?  ”  Has  he  fo  foon  forgot  Mofes  and  Jo- 
fhua,  whom,  in  this  very  fedtion,  he  fays,  “God  out  of  a  fpecial  care,  chofe  to  go- 
“  vern  as  princes;”  and  the  judges  that  God  raifed  up?  Had  not  thefe  princes,  ha¬ 
ving  the  authority  of  the  fupreme  fatherhood,  the  fame  power,  that  the  kings 
had,  and  being  fpecially  chofen  by  God  himfelf,  fhould  not  their  iffue  have  the 
benefit  of  that  choice,  as  well  as  David’s,  or  Solomon’s?  If  thefe  had  the  pater¬ 
nal  authority  put  into  their  hands  immediately  by  God;  why  had  not  their  iffue 
the  benefit  of  this  grant,  in  a  fucceffion  to  this  power?  Or,  if  they  had  it,  as 
Adam’s  heirs,  why  did  not  their  heirs  enjoy  it  after  them,  by  right  defcending 
to  them?  For  they  could  not  be  heirs  to  one  another.  Was  the  power  the  fame, 
and  from  the  fame  original  in  Mofes,  Jofhua  and  the  judges,  as  it  was  in  Da¬ 
vid  and  the  kings,  and  was  it  inheritable  in  one,  and  not  in  the  other?  If  it  was 
not  paternal  authority,  then  God’s  own  people  were  governed  by  thofe,  that  had 
not  paternal  authority,  and  thofe  governors  did  well  enough  without  it:  If  it 
were  paternal  authority,  and  God  chofe  the  perfons,  that  were  to  exercife  it, 
our  A.’s  rule  fails,  that  “  whenfoever  God  makes  choice  of  any  perfon  to  be  fu- 
“  preme  ruler  ”  (  for  I  fuppofe  the  name  king  has  no  fpell  in  it,  ’tis  not  the  title, 
but  the  power  makes  the  difference)  “  he  intends  that  the  iffue  alfo  fhould  have 
“  the  benefit  of  it,”  fince  from  their  coming  out  of  Egypt,  to  David’s  time,  400 
years,  the  iffue  was  never  “  fo  fufficiently  comprehended  in  the  perfon  of  the  fa- 
“  ther,”  as  that  any  fon,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  fucceeded  to  the  go¬ 
vernment,  amongft  all  thofe  judges  that  judged  Ifrael.  If,  to  avoid  this,  it  be 
faid,  God  always  chofe  the  perfon  of  the  fucceffor,  and  fo  transferring  the  fa¬ 
therly  authority  to  him,  excluded  his  iffue  from  fucceeding  to  it,  that  is  mani- 
feflly  not  fo  in  the  ftory  of  Jephtha,  were  he  articled  with  the  people,  and  they 
made  him  judge  over  them,  as  is  plain,  Judg.  xi. 

164.  ’T 1  s  in  vain  then  to  fay,  that  “  whenfoever  God  chufes  any  fpecial  per- 
“  fon  to  have  the  exercife  of  paternal  authority  ”  (for  if  that  be  not  to  be  king, 
I  defire  to  know  the  difference  between  a  king,  and  one  having  the  exercife  of 
paternal  authority )  “  he  intends  the  iffue  alfo  fhould  have  the  benefit  of  it;”  fince 
we  find  the  authority  the  judges  had,  ended  with  them,  and  defcended  not  to 
their  iffue;  and  if  the  judges  had  not  paternal  authority,  I  fear  it  will  trouble 
our  A.  or  any  of  the  friends  to  his  principles,  to  tell,  who  had  then  the  pater¬ 
nal  authority,  that  is,  the  government  and  fupreme  power  among  the  Ifraelites; 
and  I  fufpedt  they  muft  confefs,  that  the  chofen  people  of  God  continued  a 
people,  feveral  hundreds  of  years,  without  any  knowledge,  or  thought,  of 
this  paternal  authority,  or  any  appearance  of  monarchical  government  at 
all. 

165.  To  be  fatisfied  of  this,  he  needs  but  read  the  ftory  of  the  Levite,  and 
the  war  thereupon  with  the  Benjamites,  in  the  three  laft  chap,  of  Judges,  and 
when  he  finds  that  the  Levite  appeals  to  the  people  for  juftice,  that  it  was  the 
tribes  and  the  congregation  that  debated,  refolved,  and  directed  all  that  was 
done  on  that  occafion ;  he  muft  conclude,  either  that  God  was  not  “  careful 
“  to  preferve  the  fatherly  authority,”  amongft  his  own  chofen  people ;  or  elfe 
that  the  fatherly  authority  may  be  preferved,  where  there  is  110  monarchical 
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government;  if  the  latter,  then  it  will  follow,  that  though  fatherly  authority  be 
never  fo  well  proved,  yet  it  will  not  infer  a  neceflity  of  monarchical  govern¬ 
ment;  if  the  former,  it  will  feem  very  ftrange  and  improbable,  that  God  fhould 
ordain  fatherly  authority  to  be  fo  facred  amongft  the  fons  of  men,  that  there 
could  be  no  power,  or  government,  without  it;  and  yet  that,  amongft  his  own 
people,  even  whilft  he  is  providing  a  government  for  them,  and  therein  pre- 
fcribes  rules,  to  the  feveral  ftates  and  relations  of  men,  this  great  and  funda¬ 
mental  one,  this  molt  material  and  neceffary  of  all  the  reft,  fhould  be  conceal¬ 
ed,  and  lie  negledted  for  400  years  after. 

166.  Before  I  leave  this,  I  muft  ask,  how  our  A.  knows  that  “  whenfo- 
“  ever  God  makes  choice  of  any  fpecial  perfon  to  be  king,  he  intends  that  the 
“  iffue  fhould  have  the  benefit  thereof?  ”  Does  God,  by  the  law  of  nature,  or 
revelation,  fay  fo?  By  the  fame  law  alfo,  he  muft  fay,  which  of  his  iflue  muft 
enjoy  the  crown  in  fucceftion,  and  fo  point  out  the  heir,  or  elfe  leave  his  iffue 
to  divide  and  fcramble  for  the  government:  both  alike  abfurd,  and  fuch  as  will 
deftroy  the  benefit  of  fuch  grant  to  the  ilfue.  When  any  fuch  declaration  of 
God’s  intention  is  produced,  it  will  be  our  duty  to  believe  God  intends  it  fo; 
but  till  that  be  done,  our  A.  muft  fhew  us  fome  better  warrant,  before 
we  fhall  be  obliged  to  receive  him  as  the  authentick  revealer  of  God’s  inten¬ 
tions. 

167.  “  The  iffue,  fays  our  A.  is  comprehended  fufficiently  in  the  perfon  of 
“  the  father;  although  the  father  only  was  named  in  the  grant :  ”  And  yet 
God,  when  he  gave  the  land  of  Canaan  to  Abraham,  Gen.  xiii.  15.  thought  fit 
to  put  his  feed  into  the  grant  too :  fo  the  priefthood  was  given  to  Aaron  and  his 
feed  ;  and  the  crown  God  gave  not  only  to  David,  but  his  feed  alfo  :  and  how¬ 
ever  our  A.  affures  us  that  “  God  intends,  that  the  iffue  fhould  have  the  benefit 
of  it,  when  he  chufes  any  perfon  to  be  king;”  yet  we  fee  that  the  kingdom, 
which  he  gave  to  Saul,  without  mentioning  his  feed  after  him,  never  came  to 
any  of  his  iffue:  and  why,  when  God  chofe  a  perfon  to  be  king,  he  fhould  in¬ 
tend,  that  his  iffue  fhould  have  the  benefit  of  it,  more  than  when  he  chofe 
one  to  be  judge  in  Ifrael,  I  would  fain  know  a  reafon;  or  why  does  a  grant  of 
fatherly  authority  to  a  king  more  comprehend  the  iffue,  than  when  a  like 
grant  is  made  to  a  judge?  Is  paternal  authority  by  right  to  defeend  to  the  iffue 
of  one  and  not  of  the  other  ?  There  will  need  fome  reafon  to  be  fhewn  of  this 
difference,  more  than  the  name;  when  the  thing  given  is  the  fame  fatherly  au¬ 
thority,  and  the  manner  of  giving  it,  God’s  choice  of  the  perfon,  the  fame 
too;  for  I  fuppofe  our  A.  when  he  fays,  “  God  raifed  up  judges,”  will  by  no 
means  allow  they  were  chofen  by  the  people. 

168.  But  fince  our  A.  has  fo  confidently  affured  us,  of  the  care  of  God  to 
preferve  the  fatherhood,  and  pretends  to  build  all  he  fays,  upon  the  authority 
of  the  Scripture,  we  may  well  expedt  that  that  people,  whole  law,  conftituti- 
on  and  hiftory  is  chiefly  contained  in  the  feripture,  fhould  furnifh  him,  with 
the  cleareft  inftances,  of  God’s  care  of  preferving  of  the  fatherly  authority  in 
that  people,  who  it  is  agreed  he  had  a  moft  peculiar  care  of.  Let  us  fee,  then, 
what  ftate  this  paternal  authority,  or  government,  was  in,  amongft  the  Jews, 
from  their  beginning  to  be  a  people.  It  was  omitted,  by  our  A.’s  confeffion, 
from  their  coming  into  Egypt,  till  their  return  out  of  that  bondage,  above  200 
years:  from  thence,  till  God  gave  the  Ifraelites  a  king,  about  400  years 
more,  our  A.  gives  but  a  very  flender  account  of  it,  nor  indeed  all  that  time, 
are  there  the  leaft  footfteps  of  paternal,  or  regal,  government  amongft  them. 
But  then,  fays  our  A.  “  God  re-eftablifhed  the  ancient  and  prime  right  of  lineal 
“  fucceflion  to  paternal  government.” 

169.  What  a  “lineal  fucceflion  to  paternal  government”  was  then  efta- 
blifhed,  we  have  already  feen.  I  only  now  confider,  how  long  this  lafted, 
and  that  was  to  their  captivity,  above  500  years:  from  thence  to  their  deftru- 
dtion  by  the  Romans,  above  650  years  after,  the  “  ancient  and  prime  right 
“  of  lineal  fucceflion  to  paternal  government  ”  was  again  loft,  and  they  con¬ 
tinued 
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tinued  a  people  in  the  promifed  land  without  it.  So  that  of  1750  years,  that 
they  were  God’s  peculiar  people,  they  had  hereditary  kingly  government 
amongft  them  not  one  third  of  the  time,  and  of  that  time  there  is  not  the  lead: 
footftep  of  one  moment  of  “  paternal  government,  nor  the  re-eftablifhment  of 
“  the  ancient  and  prime  right  of  lineal  fucceffion  to  it,”  whether  we  fuppofe 
it  to  be  derived,  as  from  its  fountain,  from  David,  Saul,  Abraham,  or  which 

upon  our  A.’s  piinciples  is  the  only  true,  from  Adam. 
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T  having  been  {hewn  in  the  foregoing  difcourfe, 

i .  Th  at  Adam  had  not,  either  by  natural  right  of  fatherhood,  or  by 
pofitive  donation  from  God,  any  fuch  authority  over  his  children,  or  do¬ 
minion  over  the  world  as  is  pretended. 

2.  That  if  he  had,  his  heirs  yet  had  no  right  to  it. 

3.  Th  at,  if  his  heirs  had,  there  being  no  law  of  nature,  nor  pofitive  law  ol 
God,  that  determines  which  is  the  right  heir,  in  all  cafes  that  may  arile,  the 
right  of  fuccefiion,  and  confequently  of  bearing  rule,  could  not  have  been  cer¬ 
tainly  determined. 

4.  That,  if  even  that  had  been  determined,  yet  the  knowledge,  of  which  is 
the  eldeft  line  of  Adam’s  pofterity,  being  fo  long  fince  utterly  loft,  that  in  the 
races  of  mankind  and  families  of  the  world,  there  remains  not  to  one  above 
another  the  lead:  pretence  to  be  the  eldeft  houfe,  and  to  have  the  right  of  in¬ 
heritance. 

All  thefe  premifes  having,  as  I  think,  been  clearly  made  out,  it  is  impofii- 
ble  that  the  rulers  now  on  earth,  fhould  make  any  benefit,  or  derive  any  the  leaft 
fhadow  of  authority,  from  that,  which  is  held  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  po¬ 
wer,  “  Adam’s  private  dominion  and  paternal  jurifdidtion;”  fo  that  he  that  will 
not  give  juft  occafion  to  think,  that  all  government  in  the  world  is  the 
product  only  of  force  and  violence,  and  that  men  live  together  by  no  other  rules, 
but  that  of  beafts,  where  the  ftrongeft  carries  it;  and  fo  lay  a  foundation  for  per¬ 
petual  diforder  and  mifchief,  tumult,  fedition  and  rebellion,  (things  that  the 
followers  of  that  hypothefis  fo  loudly  cry  out  againft)  muft  of'  neceftlty  find  out 
another  rife  of  government,  another  original  of  political  power,  and  another 
way  of  defigning  and  knowing  the  perfons  that  have  it,  than  what  Sir  Robert 
F.  hath  taught  us. 

2.  To  this  purpofe,  I  think  it  may  not  be  amifs,  to  fet  down  what  I  take  to 
be  political  power.  That  the  power  of  a  magiftrate  over  a  lubjedft  may  be  di- 
ftinguiftied  from  that  of  a  father  over  his  children,  a  mafter  over  his  fervant,  a 
husband  over  his  wife,  and  a  lord  over  his  fiave.  All  which  diftindt  powers  hap¬ 
pening  fometimes  together,  in  the  fame  man,  if  he  be  confidered  under  thele 
different  relations,  it  may  help  us  to  diftinguifh  thefe  powers,  one  from  another, 
and  {hew  the  difference  betwixt  a  ruler  of  a  commonwealth,  a  father  of  a  fa¬ 
mily,  and  a  captain  of  a  galley. 

3.  Political  power,  then,  I  take  to  be  a  right  of  making  laws  with 
penalties  of  death,  and  confequently  all  lefs  penalties,  for  the  regulating  and 
preferving  of  property,  and  of  employing  the  force  of  the  community  in  the 
execution  of  fuch  laws,  and  in  the  defence  of  the  commonwealth  from  foreign 
injury,  and  all  this  only  for  the  publick  good. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  ftate  of  nature. 

4-  nro  underftand  political  power  right,  and  derive  it  from  its  original,  we 
JL  mail  confider  what  hate  all  men  are  naturally  in,  and  that  is,  a  ftate 
of  perfect  freedom  to  order  their  adtions,  and  difpofe  of  their  pofteftions  and 
perlons,  as  they  think  fit,  within  the  bounds  of  the  law  of  nature,  without 
asking  leave,  or  depending  upon  the  will  of  any  other  man. 

A  state  alfo  of  equality,  wherein  all  the  power  and  juridifdlion  is  recipro¬ 
cal,  no  one  having  more  than  another 5  there  being  nothing  more  evident,  than 
that  creatures  of  the  fame  fpecies  and  rank,  promifcuoufly  bom  to  all  the  fame 
advantages  of  nature,  and  the  ufe  of  the  fame  faculties,  fhould  alfo  be  equal  one 
amongft  another,  without  fubordination,  or  fubjection,  unlefs  the  lord  and  maf- 
ter  of  them  all,  fhould,  by  any  manifeft:  declaration  of  his  will,  fet  one  above 
another,  and  confer  on  him,  by  an  evident  and  clear  appointment,  an  undoubt¬ 
ed  right  to  dominion  and  fovereignty. 

5.  Th  1  s  equality  of  men  by  nature,  the  judicious  Hooker  looks  upon,  as 
fo  evident  in  itfelf  and  beyond  all  queftion,  that  he  makes  it  the  foundation  of 
that  obligation  to  mutual  love  amongft  men,  on  which  he  builds  the  duties, 
they  owe  one  another,  and  from  whence  he  derives  the  great  maxims  of  juftice 
and  charity.  His  words  are : 

“  Th  e  like  natural  inducement  hath  brought  men  to  know,  that  it  is  no  lefs 
tc  their  duty  to  love  others  than  themfelves  3  for  feeing  thofe  things,  which  are 
<c  equal,  muft  needs  all  have  one  meafure  3  if  I  cannot  but  wifh  to  receive  good, 
“  even  as  much  at  every  man’s  hands,  as  any  man  can  wifh  unto  his  own  foul, 
tc  how  fhould  I  look  to  have  any  part  of  my  defire  herein  fatisfied,  unlefs  my 
{C  felf  be  careful  to  fatisfy  the  like  defire,  which  is  undoubtedly  in  other  men, 
“  being  of  one  and  the  fame  nature3  to  have  any  thing  offered  them  repug- 
“  nant  to  this  defire,  muft  needs  in  all  refpe&s  grieve  them,  as  much  as  me  3 
‘c  fo  that  if  I  do  harm,  I  muft  look  to  fuffer,  there  being  no  reafon,  that  others 
tC  fhould  fhew  greater  meafures  of  love  to  me,  than  they  have  by  me  fhewed 
‘‘  unto  them  3  my  defire  therefore  to  be  loved  of  my  equals  in  nature,  as  much 
<c  as  poflibly  may  be,  impofeth  upon  me  a  natural  duty  of  bearing  to  them- 
<c  ward  fully  the  like  affe(ftion3  for  which  relation  of  equality  between  ourfelves 
“  and  them  that  are  as  ourfelves,  what  feveral  rules  and  canons,  natural  reafon 
“  hath  drawn  for  direction  of  life,  no  man  is  ignorant.”  Eccl.  Pol.  lib.  1. 

6,  But  though  this  be  a  ftate  of  liberty,  yet  it  is  not  a  ftate  of  licenfe  3  tho’ 
man,  in  that  ftate,  have  an  uncontroulable  liberty  to  difpofe  of  his  perfon,  or 
pofteftions,  yet  he  has  not  liberty  to  deftroy  himfelf,  or  fo  much  as  any  creature 
in  his  pofteftion,  but  where  fome  nobler  ufe,  than  its  bare  prefervation,  calls  for 
it.  The  ftate  of  nature  has  a  law  of  nature  to  govern  it,  which  obliges  every 
one :  and  reafon,  which  is  that  law,  teaches  all  mankind,  who  will  but  con¬ 
duit  it,  that,  being  all  equal  and  independent,  no  one  ought  to  harm  another  in 
his  life,  health,  liberty,  or  pofteftions.  For,  men  being  all  the  workmanfhip  of 
:one  omnipotent  and  infinitely  wife  maker  3  all  the  fervants  of  one  fovereign  maf- 
ter,  fent  into  the  world  by  his  order,  and  about  his  bufinefi,  they  are  his  pro¬ 
perty,  whofe  workmanfhip  they  are,  made  to  laft  during  his,  not  one  ano¬ 
ther’s,  pleafure :  and  being  furnifhed  with  like  faculties,  fharing  all  in  one  com¬ 
munity  of  nature,  there  cannot  be  fuppofed  any  fuch  fubordination  among  us, 
that  may  authorize  us  to  deftroy  one  another,  as  if  we  were  made  for  one  anothers 
ufes,  as  the  inferior  ranks  of  creatures  are  for  ours.  Every  one,  as  he  is  bound 
to  preferve  himfelf,  and  not  to  quit  his  ftation  wilfully3  fo  by  the  like  reafon, 
when  his  own  prefervation  comes  not  in  competition,  ought  he,  as  much  as  he 
can,  to  preferve  the  reft  of  mankind,  and  may  not,  unlefs  it  be  to  do  juftice  on 
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an  offender,  take  away,  or  impair  the  life,  or  what  tends  to  the  prefervatiort  of 
the  life,  the  liberty,  health,  limbs,  or  goods  of  another. 

7.  And,  that  all  men  may  be  reftrained  from  invading  others  rights,  and  from 
doing  hurt  to  one  another,  and  the  law  of  nature  be  obferved,  which  willeth 
the  peace  and  prefervation  of  all  mankind,  the  execution  of  the  law  of  nature  is 
irf  that  ftate  put  into  every  man’s  hands,  whereby  every  one  has  a  right  to  pu- 
nifh  the  tranlgreffors  of  that  law  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  may  hinder  its  violation. 
For  the  law  of  nature  would,  as  all  other  laws,  that  concern  men  in  this  world, 
be  in  vain,  if  there  were  no  body  that,  in  the  ftate  of  nature,  had  a  power  to 
execute  that  law,  and  thereby  preferve  the  innocent  and  reftrain  offenders.  And 
if  any  one,  in  the  ftate  of  nature,  may  punilh  another,  for  any  evil  he  has  done, 
every  one  may  do  fo.  For,  in  that  ftate  of  perfedt  equality,  where  naturally 
there  is  no  fuperiority,  or  jurifdi&ion,  of  one  over  another,  what  any  may  do,  in 
profecution  of  that  law,  every  one  muft  needs  have  a  right  to  do. 

8.  And  thus,  in  the  ftate  of  nature,  “  one  man  comes  by  a  power  over  ano- 
“  ther;”  but  yet  no  abfolute,  or  arbitrary  power,  to  ufe  a  criminal,  when  he 
has  got  him  in  his  hands  according  to  the  paftionate  heats,  or  boundlefs  extra¬ 
vagancy  of  his  own  will;  but  only  to  retribute  to  him,  fo  far  as  calm  reafon  and 
confcience  didate,  what  is  proportionate  to  his  tranfgreftion,  which  is  fomuch 
as  may  ferve  for  reparation  and  reftraint.  For  thcfe  two  are  the  only  reafons, 
why  one  man  may  lawfully  do  harm  to  another,  which  is  that  we  call  punilh- 
ment.  In  tranfgreffing  the  law  of  nature,  the  offender  declares  himfelf  to  live 
by  another  rule,  than  that  of  common  reafon  and  equity,  which  is  that  mea- 
fure  God  has  fet  to  the  adions  of  men,  for  their  mutual  fecurity ;  and  fo  he  be¬ 
comes  dangerous  to  mankind,  the  tie,  which  is  to  fecure  them  from  injury  and 
violence,  being  flighted  and  broken  by  him.  Which  being  a  trefpafs  againft  the 
whole  fpecies,  and  the  peace  and  fafety  of  it,  provided  for  by  the  law  of  nature, 
every  man  upon  this  fcore,  by  the  right  he  hath  to  preferve  mankind  in  general, 
may  reftrain,  or  where  it  is  neceffary,  deftroy  things  noxious  to  them,  and  fo 
may  bring  fuch  evil  on  any  one,  who  hath  tranfgreffed  that  law,  as  may  make 
him  repent  the  doing  it,  and  thereby  deter  him,  and,  by  his  example,  others 
from  doing  the  like  mifchief.  And  in  this  cafe,  and  upon  this  ground,  “  every 
“  man  hath  a  right  to  punilh  the  offender,  and  be  the  executioner  of  the  law 
“  of  nature.” 

9.  I  do  ubt  not  but  this  will  feem  a  very  ftrange  dodrine  to  fome  men: 
but,  before  they  condemn  it,  I  defire  them  to  refolve  me,  by  what  right  any 
prince,  or  ftate,  can  put  to  death,  or  punilh  an  alien,  for  any  crime  he  com¬ 
mits  in  their  country  ?  It  is  certain  their  laws,  by  virtue  of  any  fandion  they  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  promulgated  will  of  the  legiflative,  reach  not  a  ftranger :  they 
ipeak  not  to  him,  nor,  if  they  did,  is  he  bound  to  hearken  to  them:  the  le¬ 
giflative  authority,  by  which  they  are  in  force,  over  the  liibjeds  of  that  common¬ 
wealth,  hath  no  power  over  him.  Thofe,  who  have  the  fupreme  power  of  ma¬ 
king  laws  in  England,  France  or  Holland,  are,  to  an  Indian,  but  like  the  reft 
of  the  world,  men  without  authority :  and  therefore,  if,  by  the  law  of  nature, 
every  man  hath  not  a  power  to  punifh  offences  againft  it,  as  he  foberly  judges 
the  cafe  to  require,  I  fee  not  how  the  magiftrates  of  any  community  can  punilh 
an  alien  of  another  country ;  lince,  in  reference  to  him,  they  can  have  no  more 
power,  than  what  every  man  may  naturally  have  over  another. 

10.  Besides  the  crime,  which  confifts  in  violating  the  law,  and  varying 
from  the  right  rule  of  reafon,  whereby  a  man  fo  far  becomes  degenerate,  and 
declares  himfelf  to  quit  the  principles  of  human  nature,  and  to  be  a  noxious  crea¬ 
ture,  there  is  commonly  injury  done  fome  perfon  or  other,  lbme  other  man  re¬ 
ceives  damage  by  his  tranfgreftion ;  in  which  cafe  he,  who  hath  received  any 
damage,  has  befides  the  right  of  punilhment  common  to  him  with  other  men, 
a  particular  right  to  Peek  reparation  from  him  that  has  done  it.  And  any  other 
perfon,  who  finds  it  juft,  may  alfo  join  with  him  that  is  injured,  and  aftift  him 
in  recovering  from  the  offender  fo  much,  as  may  make  fatisfadion  for  the  harm 
he  has  fuffered. 
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11.  From  thefe  two  diftinCt  rights,  the  one  of  punching  the  crime  for  re- 
ftraint,  and  preventing  the  like  offence,  which  right  of  punching  is  in  every 
body,  the  other  of  taking  reparation,  which  belongs  only  to  the  injured  party, 
comes  it  to  pafs,  that  the  magiftrate,  who,  by  being  magiffiate,  hath  the  com¬ 
mon  right  of  punilhing  put  into  his  hands,  can  often,  where  the  publick  good 
demands  not  the  execution  of  the  law,  remit  the  punilhment  of  criminal  of¬ 
fences,  by  his  own  authority,  but  yet  cannot  remit  the  fadsfaCtion  due  to  any 
private  man,  for  the  damage  he  has  received.  That,  he,  who  has  buffered  the 
damage,  has  a  right  to  demand  in  his  own  name,  and  he  alone  can  remit :  the 
damnified  perfon  has  this  power  of  appropriating  to  himfelf  the  goods,  or  ler- 
vice,  of  the  offender,  by  right  of  felf-prefervation,  as  every  man  has  a  power 
to  punifh  the  crime,  to  prevent  its  being  committed  again,  “  by  the  right  he 
“  has  of  preferving  all  mankind,”  and  doing  all  reafonable  things  he  can,  in 
order  to  that  end :  and  thus  it  is,  that  every  man,  in  the  date  of  nature,  has 
a  power  to  kill  a  murderer,  both  to  deter  others  from  doing  the  like  injury, 
which  no  reparation  can  compeniate,  by  the  example  of  the  punilhment,  that 
attends  it  from  every  body,  and  alfo  to  fecure  men  from  the  attempts  of  a  cri¬ 
minal,  who  having  renounced  reafon,  the  common  rule  and  meafure  God  hath 
given  to  mankind,  hath,  by  the  unjuff  violence  and  daughter  he  hath  commit¬ 
ted  upon  one,  declared  war  againft  all  mankind,  and  therefore  may  be  dedroy- 
ed,  as  a  lion  or  a  tyger,  one  of  thole  wild,  favage  beads,  with  whom  men 
can  have  no  fociety,  nor  fecurity :  and  upon  this  is  grounded  that  great  law  of 
nature,  “  Whofo  lheddeth  man’s  blood,  by  man  lhall  his  blood  be  died.”  And 
Cain  was  fo  fully  convinced,  that  every  one  had  a  right  to  dedroy  fuch  a  crimi¬ 
nal,  that,  after  the  murder  of  his  brother,  he  cries  out,  “  Every  one  that  find- 
“  eth  me,  lhall  day  me  fo  plain  was  it  writ  in  the  hearts  of  all  mankind. 

12.  By  the  fame  reafon,  may  a  man,  in  the  date  of  nature,  punilh  the  lef- 
ler  breaches  of  that  law.  It  will  perhaps  be  demanded,  With  death  ?  I  anfvver, 
each  tranfgreflion  may  be  punidied  to  that  degree,  and  with  fo  much  feverity, 
as  will  fuffice  to  make  it  an  ill  bargain  to  the  offender,  give  him  caufe  to  repent, 
and  terrify  others  from  doing  the  like.  Every  offence,  that  can  be  committed 
in  the  date  of  nature,  may,  in  the  date  of  nature,  be  alfo  punidied  equally, 
and  as  far  forth,  as  it  may  in  a  commonwealth.  For  though  it  would  be  be- 
iides  my  prefent  purpofe,  to  enter  here  into  the  particulars  of  the  law  of  nature, 
or  its  meafures  of  punilhment ;  yet  it  is  certain,  there  is  fuch  a  law,  and  that 
too  as  intelligible  and  plain  to  a  rational  creature,  and  a  dudier  of  that  law,  as 
the  pofitive  laws  of  commonwealths;  nay,  poldbly  plainer;  as  much  as  reafon 
is  ealier  to  be  underdood,  than  the  fancies  and  intricate  contrivances  of  men, 
following  contrary  and  hidden  intereds,  put  into  words ;  for  fo  truly  are  a  great 
part  of  the  municipal  laws  of  countries,  which  are  only  fo  far  right,  as  they 
are  founded  on  the  law  of  nature,  by  which  they  are  to  be  regulated  and  inter¬ 
preted. 

13.  To  this  drange  doedrine,  viz.  that  “in  the  date  of  nature,  every  cne 
“  has  the  executive  power”  of  the  law  of  nature,  I  doubt  not  but  it  will  be  ob¬ 
jected,  that  it  is  unrealonable  for  men  to  be  judges  in  their  own  cafes,  that  felf- 
love  will  make  men  partial  to  themfelves  and  their  friends ;  and,  on  the  other 
fide,  that  ill  nature,  pafilon  and  revenge  will  carry  them  too  far  in  punilhing 
others;  and  hence  nothing  but  confufion  and  diforder  will  follow ;  and  that 
therefore  God  hath  certainly  appointed  government  to  redrain  the  partiality  and 
violence  of  men.  I  eafily  grant,  that  civil  government  is  the  proper  remedy 
for  the  inconveniencies  of  the  date  of  nature,  which  mud  certainly  be  great, 
where  men  may  be  judges  in  their  own  cafe ;  fince  ’tis  ealy  to  be  imagined,  that 
he,  who  was  fo  unjuft  as  to  do  his  brother  an  injury,  will  fcarce  be  fo  juff  as  to 
condemn  himfelf  for  it :  but  I  fihall  defire  thofe,  who  make  this  objection,  to 
remember,  that  abfolute  monarchs  are  but  men ;  and  if  government  is  to  be 
the  remedy  of  thofe  evils,  which  neceffarily  follow  from  men’s  being  judges  in 
their  own  cafes,  and  the  date  of  nature  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  endured,  I  de¬ 
fire  to  know  what  kind  of  government  that  is,  and  how  much  better  it  is,  than 
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the  ftate  of  nature,  where  one  man  commanding  a  multitude,  has  the  liberty  to 
be  judge  in  his  own  cafe,  and  may  do  to  all  his  fubjedts  whatever  he  pleafes,  with¬ 
out  the  leaft  queftion,  or  controul,  of  thofewho  execute  his  pleafure?  And,  in 
whatfoever  he  doth,  whether  led  by  reafon,  miftake  or  paffion,  muft  be  fub- 
mitted  to?  Which  men,  in  the  ftate  of  nature,  are  not  bound  to  do  to  one  another: 
And  if  he  that  judges,  judges  amifs,  in  his  own,  or  any  other  cafe,  he  is  an- 
fwerable  for  it  to  the  reft  of  mankind. 

14.  It  is  often  asked,  as  a  mighty  objection,  “Where  are,  or  ever  were, 
“  there  any  men,  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  nature?”  To  which  it  may  fuffice,  as  an 
anfwer  at  prefent:  that  fince  all  princes,  and  rulers  of  independent  governments, 
all  through  the  world,  are  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  it  is  plain  the  world  never  was, 
nor  ever  will  be,  without  numbers  of  men  in  that  ftate.  I  have  named  all  go¬ 
vernors  of  independent  communities,  whether  they  are,  or  are  not,  in  league  with 
others.  For  it  is  not  every  compadt,  that  puts  an  end  to  the  ftate  of  nature  be¬ 
tween  men,  but  only  this  one,  of  agreeing  together  mutually  to  enter  into  one 
community,  and  make  one  body  politick;  other  promifesand  compacts  men  may 
make,  one  with  another,  and  yet  ftill  be  in  the  ftate  of  nature.  The  promifes 
and  bargains  for  truck,  &c.  between  the  two  men  in  the  defart  illand,  mention¬ 
ed  by  Garcilafto  de  la  Vega,  in  his  hiftory  of  Peru,  or  between  a  Swifs  and  an 
Indian  in  the  woods  of  America,  are  binding  to  them,  though  they  are  perfedtly 
in  a  ftate  of  nature,  in  reference  to  one  another.  For  truth,  and  keeping  of 
faith,  belongs  to  men  as  men,  and  not  as  members  of  fociety. 

1 5.  T  o  thofe  that  fay,  there  were  never  any  men  in  the  ftate  of  nature,  I 
will  not  only  oppofe  the  authority  of  the  judicious  Hooker,  Eccl.  Pol.  lib.  1.  Sedt. 
10.  where  he  fays,  “  the  laws,  which  have  been  hitherto  mentioned,”  i.  e.  the 
laws  of  nature,  “  do  bind  men  abfolutely,  even  as  they  are  men,  although  they 
“  have  never  any  fettled  fellowship,  never  any  folemn  agreement  amongft 
“  themfelves  what  to  do,  or  not  to  do:  but  for  as  much  as  we  are  not,  by  our 
“  felves,  fufficient  to  furniSh  ourfelves  with  competent  ftore  of  things  needful  for 
“  fuch  a  life,  as  our  nature  doth  defire,  a  life  fit  for  the  dignity  of  man;  there- 
“  fore,  to  fupply  thofe  defedts  and  imperfections  which  are  in  us,  as  living  fin- 
“  gle  and  folely  by  ourfelves,  we  are  naturally  induced  to  feek  communion  and 
“  fellowship  with  others;  this  was  thecaufeof  men’s  uniting  themfelves  at  firft 
“  in  politick  focieties:”  but  I  moreover  affirm,  that  all  men  are  naturally  in  that 
ftate,  and  remain  fo,  ’till,  by  their  own  confents,  they  make  themfelves  mem¬ 
bers  of  fome  politick  fociety;  and  I  doubt  not,  in  the  Sequel  of  this  difcourle,  to 
make  it  very  clear. 

CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  ftate  of  war. 

16.  r]PH  E  ftate  of  war  is  a  ftate  of  enmity  and  deftrudtion:  and  therefore,  de- 
JL  daring  by  word,  or  adtion,  not  a  paflionate  and  hafty,  but  a  fedate, 
fettled  defign  upon  another  man’s  life,  puts  him  in  a  ftate  of  war  with  him,  a- 
gainft  whom  he  has  declared  fuch  an  intention,  and  fo  has  expofed  his  life  to 
the  other’s  power,  to  be  taken  away  by  him,  or  any  one,  that  joins  with  him  in 
his  defence,  and  efpoufes  his  quarrel;  it  being  reafonable  and  juft  I  Should  have  a 
right  to  deftroy  that,  which  threatens  me  with  deftrudtion.  For,  by  the  fun¬ 
damental  law  of  nature,  man  being  to  be  preferv’d,  as  much  as  poffible,  when  all 
can’t  be  preferved,  the  fafety  of  the  innocent  is  to  be  preferred:  and  one  may  de¬ 
ftroy  a  man,  who  makes  war  upon  him,  or  has  difcovered  an  enmity  to  his  be¬ 
ing,  for  the  fame  reafon,  that  he  may  kill  a  wolf,  ora  lion;  becaufe  fuch  men 
are  not  under  the  ties  of  the  common  law  of  reafon,  have  no  other  rule,  but 
that  of  force  and  violence,  and  fo  may  be  treated  as  beafts  of  prey,  thofe 
dangerous  and  noxious  creatures,  that  will  be  fure  to  deftroy  him,  whenever  he 
falls  into  their  power. 
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17.  And  hence  it  is,  that  he,  who  attempts  to  get  another  man  into  his  ab- 
folute  power,  does  thereby  put  himfelf  into  a  date  of  war  with  him;  it  being  to 
be  underdood  as  a  declaration  of  a  defign  upon  his  life.  For  I  have  reafon  to 
conclude,  that  he,  who  would  get  me  into  his  power,  without  my  confent, 
would  ufe  me  as  he  pleafed,  when  he  had  got  me  there,  and  dcdroy  me  too, 
when  he  had  a  fancy  to  it;  for  no  body  can  defire  to  have  me  in  his  abfolute  pow¬ 
er,  unlefs  it  be  to  compel  me  by  force  to  that,  which  is  againd  the  right  of  my 
freedom,  i.  e.  make  me  a  Have.  To  be  free  from  fuch  force  is  the  only  fecurity 
of  my  prefervation;  and  reafon  bids  me  look  on  him  as  an  enemy  to  my  prefer- 
vation,  who  would  take  away  that  freedom,  which  is  the  fence  to  it;  lb  that 
he,  who  makes  an  attempt  to  enllave  me,  thereby  puts  himfelf  into  a  date  of 
war  with  me.  He  that,  in  the  date  of  nature,  would  take  away  the  freedom, 
that  belongs  to  any  one  in  that  date,  mud  necelfarily  be  fuppofed  to  have  a  de¬ 
fign  to  take  away  every  thing  elfe,  that  freedom  being  the  foundation  of  all  the 
red:  as  he  that,  in  the  date  of  fociety,  would  take  away  the  freedom  belonging 
to  thofe  of  that  fociety,  or  commonwealth,  mud  be  fuppofed  to  defign  to  take 
away  from  them  every  thing  elfe,  and  fo  be  looked  on  as  in  a  date  of  war. 

18.  Th  1  s  makes  it  lawful  for  a  man  to  kill  a  thief,  who  has  not  in  the  lead 
hurt  him,  nor  declared  any  defign  upon  his  life,  any  farther  than,  by  the  ufe  of 
force,  fo  to  get  him  in  his  power,  as  to  take  away  his  money,  or  what  he  pleafes 
from  him;  becaufe  ufing  force,  where  he  has  no  right  to  get  me  into  his  power, 
let  his  pretence  be  what  it  will,  I  have  no  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  he,  who 
would  take  away  my  liberty,  would  not,  when  he  had  me  in  his  power,  take 
away  every  thing  elfe.  And  therefore,  it  is  lawful  for  me  to  treat  him  as  one, 
who  has  put  himfelf  into  a  date  of  war  with  me,  i.  e.  kill  him,  if  I  can;  for  to 
that  hazard  does  he  judly  expofe  himfelf,  whoever  introduces  a  date  of  war, 
and  is  aggredor  in  it. 

19.  And  here  we  have  the  plain  “  difference  between  the  date  of  nature,  and 
“  the  date  of  war;  ”  which,  however  fome  men  have  confounded,  are  as  far 
didant,  as  a  date  of  peace,  good  will,  mutual  abidance  and  prefervation,  and  a 
date  of  enmity,  malice,  violence  and  mutual  dedrudtion,  are  one  from  another. 
Men  living  together  according  to  reafon,  without  a  common  fuperior  on  earth, 
with  authority  to  judge  between  them,  is  properly  the  date  of  nature.  But 
force,  or  a  declared  dehgn  of  force  upon  the  perfon  of  another,  where  there  is 
no  common  fuperior  on  earth,  to  appeal  to  for  relief,  is  the  date  of  war;  and  it 
is  the  want  of  fuch  an  appeal  gives  a  man  the  right  of  war,  even  againd  an  ag- 
gredor,  though  he  be  in  fociety  and  a  fellow-fubjedt.  Thus  a  thief,  whom  I 
cannot  harm,  but  by  appeal  to  the  law,  for  having  dolen  all  that  I  am  worth,  I 
may  kill,  when  he  lets  on  to  rob  me  but  of  my  horfe,  or  coat:  becaufe  the  law, 
which  was  made  for  my  prefervation,  where  it  cannot  interpofe  to  fecure  my 
life  from  prefent  force,  which  if  lod,  is  capable  of  no  reparation,  permits  me 
my  own  defence,  and  the  right  of  war,  a  liberty  to  kill  the  aggredor,  becaufe 
the  aggredor  allows  not  time  to  appeal  to  our  common  judge,  nor  the  decidon  of 
the  law,  for  remedy  in  a  cafe,  where  the  mifchief  may  be  irreparable.  “  Want 
<c  of  a  common  judge  with  authority,  puts  all  men  in  a  date  of  nature:  force 
“  without  right  upon  a  man’s  perfon,  makes  a  date  of  war,”  both  where  there 
is,  and  is  not  a  common  judge. 

20.  B.ut,  when  the  adfcual  force  is  over,  the  date  of  war  ceales  between  thofe 
that  are  in  fociety,  and  are  equally,  on  both  ddes,  fubjedted  to  the  fair  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  law;  becaufe  then,  there  lies  open  the  remedy  of  appeal  for  the 
pad  injury,  and  to  prevent  future  harm;  but  where  no  fuch  appeal  is,  as  in  the 
date  of  nature,  for  want  of  podtive  laws  and  judges,  with  authority  to  appeal 
to,  the  date  of  war  once  begun,  continues,  with  a  right  to  the  innocent  party 
to  dedroy  the  other  whenever  he  can,  until  the  aggredor  oders  peace,  and  de- 
dres  reconciliation  on  fuch  terms,  as  may  repair  any  wrongs  he  has  already 
done,  and  fecurethe  innocent  for  the  future;  nay,  where  an  appeal  to  the  law 
and  condituted  judges  lies  open,  but  the  remedy  is  denied,  by  a  manifed  per¬ 
verting  of  judice,  and  a  barefaced  wreding  of  the  laws,  to  protect,  or  indemnify, 
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the  violence  or  injuries  of  fome  men,  or  party  of  men,  there  it  is  hard  to  ima¬ 
gine  any  thing  but  a  ftate  ol  war.  For  where-ever  violence  is  uied,  and  injury 
done,  though,  by  hands  appointed  to  adminifter  juftice,  it  is  dill  violence  and 
injury,  however  coloured  with  the  name,  pretences,  or  forms  of  law ;  the  end 
whereof  being  to  protect  and  redrefs  the  innocent,  by  an  unbiased  application 
of  it,  to  all  who  are  under  it ;  where-ever  that  is  not  bona  fide  done,  war  is 
made  upon  the  fufterers,  who  having  no  appeal  on  earth  to  right  them,  they  are 
left  to  the  only  remedy  in  fuch  cafes,  an  appeal  to  heaven. 

2 1.  To  avoid  this  ftate  of  war  (wherein  there  is  no  appeal  but  to  heaven,  and 
wherein  every  the  leaft  difference  is  apt  to  end,  where  there  is  no  authority  to 
decide  between  the  contenders)  is  one  great  “  reafon  of  men’s  putting  them- 
“  feives  into  fociety,”  and  quitting  the  ftate  of  nature.  For  where  there  is  an 
authority,  a  power  on  earth,  from  which  relief  can  be  had  by  appeal,  there 
the  continuance  of  the  lfate  of  war  is  excluded,  and  the  controverly  is  decided 
by  that  power.  Had  there  been  any  fuch  court,  any  fuperior  jurifdidtion  on 
earth,  to  determine  the  right  between  Jeptha  and  the  Ammonites,  they  had 
never  come  to  a  ftate  of  war;  but  we  fee,  he  was  forced  to  appeal  to  heaven : 
“  The  Lord,  the  Judge,  (fays  he)  be  judge  this  day  between  the  children  of 
“  Ifrael,  and  the  children  of  Ammon,”  Judg.  xi.  27.  and  then  profecuting  and 
relying  on  his  appeal,  he  leads  out  his  army  to  battel.  And  therefore  in  fuch 
controverfies,  where  the  queftion  is  put,  Who  fhall  be  judge  ?  it  cannot  be 
meant,  who  fhall  decide  the  controverfy ;  every  one  knows  what  Jeptha  here 
tells  us,  that  “  the  Lord,  the  Judge,”  fhall  judge :  where  there  is  no  judge  on 
earth,  the  appeal  lies  to  God  in  heaven.  That  queftion  then  cannot  mean, 
who  fhall  judge  ?  Whether  another  hath  put  himfelf  in  a  ftate  of  war  with  me, 
and  whether  I  may,  as  Jeptha  did,  appeal  to  heaven  in  it  ?  Of  that  I  myfelf 
can  only  be  judge  in  my  own  confcience,  as  I  will  anfwer  it  at  the  great  day; 
to  the  fupreme  Judge  of  all  men. 

CHAP.  IV. 

Of  flavery. 

£2.  r~P1HE  natural  liberty  of  man  is  to  be  free  from  any  fuperior  power  on 
JL  earth,  and  not  to  be  under  the  will,  or  legiflative  authority,  of  man; 
but  to  have  only  the  law  of  nature  for  his  rule.  The  liberty  of  man,  in  fociety, 
is  to  be  under  no  other  legiflative  power,  but  that  eftablifhed,  by  confent,  in 
the  commonwealth ;  nor  under  the  dominion  of  any  will,  or  reftraint  of  any 
law,  but  what  that  legiflative  fhall  enadt,  according  to  the  truft  put  in  it.  Free¬ 
dom,  then,  is  not  what  Sir  R.  F.  tells  us,  O.  A.  55.  “A  liberty  for  every  one 
“  to  do  what  he  lifts,  to  live  as  he  pleafes,  and  not  to  be  tied  by  any  laws But 
freedom  of  men  under  government,  is  to  have  a  ftanding  rule  to  live  by,  com¬ 
mon  to  every  one  of  that  fociety,  and  made  by  the  legiflative  power  eredted  in 
it ;  a  liberty  to  follow  my  own  will,  in  all  things,  where  that  rule  prefcribes 
not ;  and  not  to  be  fubjedt  to  the  inconftant,  uncertain,  unknown,  arbitrary 
will  of  another  man:  as  freedom  of  nature  is  to  be  under  no  other  reftraint  but 
the  law  of  nature. 

23.  This  freedom  from  abfolute,  arbitrary  power,  is  fo  neceflary  to,  and 
clofely  joined  with  a  man’s  prefervation,  that  he  cannot  part  with  it,  but  by 
what  forfeits  his  prefervation  and  life  together.  For  a  man,  not  having  the 
power  of  his  own  life,  cannot  by  compadt,  or  his  own  confent,  enflave  him¬ 
felf  to  any  one,  nor  put  himfelf  under  the  abfolute,  arbitrary  power  of  ano¬ 
ther,  to  take  away  his  life,  when  he  pleafes.  No  body  can  give  more  power, 
than  he  has  himfelf ;  and  he  that  cannot  take  away  his  own  life,  cannot  give 
another  power  over  it.  Indeed  having,  by  his  fault,  forfeited  his  own  life,  by 
fome  adt  that  deferves  death ;  he,  to  whom  he  has  forfeited  it,  may  (when  he 
has  him  in  his  power)  delay  to  take  it,  and  make  ufe  of  him  to  his  own  iervice, 
and  he  does  him  no  injury  by  it.  For,  whenever  be  finds  the  hardfhip 
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of  his  {lavery  outweigh  the  value  of  his  life,  ’tis  in  his  power,  by  refilling  the 
will  of  his  mailer,  to  draw  on  himfelf  the  death  he  defires. 

24.  Th  1  s  is  the  perfect  condition  of  llavery,  which  is  nothing  elle,  ^but  the 
«  Hate  of  war  continued,  between  a  lawful  conqueror  and  a  captive.  For  if 
once  compact  enter  between  them,  and  make  an  agreement  for  a  limited  power 
on  the  one  fide,  and  obedience  on  the  other,  the  Hate  of  war  and  llavery  cea- 
fes,  as  long  as  the  compadl  endures.  For,  as  has  been  faid,  no  man  can,  by 
agreement,  pals  over  to  another,  that  which  he  hath  not  in  himfelfj  a  power 
over  his  own  life. 

I  confess,  we  find  among  the  Jews,  as  well  as  other  nations,  that  men 
did  fell  themfelves ;  but  ’tis  plain,  that  this  was  only  to  drudgery,  not  to  llavery. 
For  it  is  evident,  the  perlon  fold  was  not  under  an  abfolute,  arbitrary,  delpoti- 
cal  power.  For  the  mailer  could  not  have  power  to  kill  him  at  any  time, 
whom,  at  a  certain  time,  he  was  obliged  to  let  go  fiee  out  of  his  lervicej  and 
the  mailer  of  fuch  a  fervant  was  fo  far  from  having  an  arbitrary  power  over  his 
life,  that  he  could  not  at  pleafure  fo  much  as  maim  him,  but  the  lofs  of  an  eye, 
or  tooth,  fet  him  free,  Exod.  xxi. 

CHAP.  V. 

Of  property. 

25.  Y7C  7 H ETHER  we  confider  natural  reafon,  which  tells  us,  that  men 
VV  being  once  born,  have  a  right  to  their  prefervation,  and  confe- 
quently  to  meat  and  drink,  and  fuch  other  things,  as  nature  affords  for  their 
fubfiftence  ;  or  revelation,  which  gives  us  an  account  of  thofe  grants  God  made 
of  the  world  to  Adam,  and  to  Noah  and  his  fons,  ’tis  very  clear,  that  God,  as 
king  David  fays,  Pfal.  cxv.  16.  “  has  given  the  earth  to  the  children  of  men  j” 
given  it  to  mankind  in  common.  But  this  being  fuppofed,  it  feems  to  fome  a 
very  great  difficulty,  how  any  one  Ihould  ever  come  to  have  a  property  in  any 
thing.  I  will  not  content  myfelf  to  anfwer,  That,  if  it  be  difficult  to  make 
out  property,  upon  a  fuppofition  that  God  gave  the  world  to  Adam  and  his 
pollerity  in  common  >  it  is  impoffible  that  any  man,  but  one  univerfal  mo¬ 
narch  fhould  have  any.  property,  upon  a  fuppofition,  that  God  gave  the  world 
to  Adam  and  his  heirs  in  fucceffion,  exclufive  of  all  the  rell  of  his  pollerity. 
But  I  fhall  endeavour  to  fhew,  how  men  might  come  to  have  a  property,  in 
feveral  parts  of  that,  which  God  gave  to  mankind  in  common,  and  that  with¬ 
out  any  exprefs  compadl  of  all  the  commoners. 

26.  God,  who  hath  given  the  world  to  men  in  common,  hath  alfo  given 
them  reafon  to  make  ufe  of  it,  to  the  bell  advantage  of  life  and  convenience. 
The  earth,  and  all  that  is  therein,  is  given  to  men  for  the  fupport  and  comfort 
of  their  being.  And,  though  all  the  fruits,  it  naturally  produces,  and  bealls 
it  feeds,  belong  to  mankind  in  common,  as  they  are  produced  by  the  fponta- 
neous  hand  of  nature ;  and  no  body  has  originally  a  private  dominion,  exclu¬ 
five  of  the  reft  of  mankind,  in  any  of  them,  as  they  are  thus  in  their  natural 
Hate :  yet  being  given  for  the  ufe  of  men,  there  mull  of  neceffity  be  a  means 
to  appropriate  them,  fome  way  or  other,  before  they  can  be  of  any  ufe,  or  at 
all  beneficial  to  any  particular  man.  The  fruit,  or  venifon,  which  nourilhes 
the  wild  Indian,  who  knows  no  inclofure,  and  is  ftill  a  tenant  in  common, 
mull  be  his,  and  fo  his,  i.  e.  a  part  of  him,  that  another  can  no  longer  have 
any  right  to  it,  before  it  can  do  any  good  for  the  fupport  of  his  life. 

27.  Though  the  earth,  and  all  inferior  creatures,  be  common  to  all  men, 
yet  every  man  has  a  property  in  his  own  perfon  :  this  no  body  has  any  right  to, 
but  himfelf.  The  labour  of  his  body,  and  the  work  of  his  hands,  we  may  fay, 
are  properly  his.  Whatfoever,  then,  he  removes  out  of  the  ftate  that  nature 
hath  provided  and  left  it  in,  he  hath  mixed  his  labour  with,  and  joined  to  it 
fomething  that  is  his  own,  and  thereby  makes  it  his  property.  It  being  by  him 
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removed  from  the  common  date  nature  hath  placed  it  in,  it  hath,  by  this  la¬ 
bour,  fomething  annexed  to  it,  that  excludes  the  common  right  of  other  men. 
For  this  labour  being  the  unquedionable  property  of  the  labourer,  no  man  but 
he  can  have  a  right  to  what  that  is  once  joined  to,  at  lead  where  there  is 
enough,  and  as  good  left  in  common  for  others. 

28.  He  that  is  nourished  by  the  acorns,  he  pick’d  up  under  an  oak,  or  the 
apples,  he  gathered  from  the  trees  in  the  wood,  has  certainly  appropriated  them 
to  himfelf.  No  body  can  deny  but  the  nourifhment  is  his.  I  afk  then,  When 
did  they  begin  to  be  his  ?  When  he  digeded  ?  or  when  he  eat  ?  or  when  he 
boiled  ?  or  when  he  brought  them  home  ?  or  when  he  pick’d  them  up  ?  And 
’tis  plain,  if  the  fird  gathering  made  them  not  his,  nothing  elfe  could.  That 
labour  put  a  didindtion  between  them  and  common  :  that  added  fomething  to 
them,  more  than  nature,  the  common  mother  of  all,  had  done,  and  fo  they 
became  his  private  right.  And  will  any  one  fay,  he  had  no  right  to  thole  acorns, 
or  apples,  he  thus  appropriated,  becaufe  he  had  not  the  confent  of  all  mankind 
to  make  them  his :  Was  it  a  robbery,  thus  to  adume  to  himfelf,  what  belonged 
to  all  in  common  ?  If  fuch  a  confent  as  that  was  neceffary,  Man  had  ftarved, 
notwithdanding  the  plenty  God  had  given  him.  We  fee  in  commons,  which 
remain  fo  by  compact,  that  ’tis  the  taking  any  part  of  what  is  common,  and 
removing  it  out  of  the  date  nature  leaves  it  in,  which  begins  the  property, 
without  which  the  common  is  of  no  ufe.  And  the  taking  of  this,  or  that, 
part  does  not  depend  on  the  exprefs  confent  of  all  the  commoners.  Thus  the 
grafs  my  horfe  has  bit,  the  turfs  my  fervant  has  cut,  and  the  ore  I  have  digged* 
in  any  place,  where  I  have  a  right  to  them,  in  common  with  others,  become 
my  property,  without  the  aflignation,  or  confent,  of  any  body.  The  labour, 
that  was  mine,  removing  them  out  of  that  common  date,  they  \frere  in,  hath 
fixed  my  property  in  them. 

29.  By  making  an  explicit  confent  of  every  commoner  neceffary  to  any 
one’s  appropriating  to  himfelf  any  part  of  what  is  given  in  common,  children* 
or  fervants,  could  not  cut  the  meat  which  their  father,  or  mader,  had  provided 
for  them  in  common,  without  adigning  to  every  one  his  peculiar  part.  Tho’ 
the  water  running  in  the  fountain  be  every  one’s,  yet  who  can  doubt,  but  that 
in  the  pitcher  is  his  only,  who  drew  it  out  ?  His  labour  hath  taken  it  out  of 
the  hands  of  nature,  where  it  was  common,  and  belonged  equally  to  all  her 
children,  and  hath  thereby  appropriated  it  to  himfelf. 

30.  Th  u  s  the  law  of  reafon  makes  the  deer  that  Indian’s,  who  hath  killed 
it ;  ’tis  allowed  to  be  his  goods,  who  hath  bedowed  his  labour  upon  it,  though 
before  it  was  the  common  right  of  every  one.  And  amongd  thofe  who  are 
counted  the  civilized  part  of  mankind,  who  have  made  and  multiplied  pofitive 
laws  to  determine  property,  this  original  law  of  nature,  for  the  beginning  of 
property,  in  what  was  before  common,  dill  takes  place ;  and,  by  virtue  there¬ 
of,  what  filh  any  one  catches  in  the  ocean,  that  great  and  dill  remaining  com¬ 
mon  of  mankind}  or  what  ambergreafe  any  one  takes  up  here,  is  by  the  labour, 
that  removes  it  out  of  that  common  date  nature  left  it  in,  made  his  property, 
who  takes  that  pains  about  it.  And  even  amongd  us,  the  hare,  that  any  one 
is  hunting,  is  thought  his  who  purfues  her,  during  the  chace.  For  being  a 
bead,  that  is  dill  looked  upon  as  common,  and  no  man’s  private  polfeffion, 
whoever  has  employed  fo  much  labour  about  any  of  that  kind,  as  to  find  and 
purfue  her,  has  thereby  removed  her  from  the  date  of  nature,  wherein  fhe  was 
common,  and  hath  begun  a  property. 

31.  It  will  perhaps  be  objected  to  this,  That  “if  gathering  the  acorns,  or 
“  other  fruits  of  the  earth,  &c.  makes  a  right  to  them,  then  any  one  may  in- 
“  grofs  as  much  as  he  will.”  To  which  I  anfwer,  Not  fo.  The  fame  law  of 
nature,  that  does,  by  this  means,  give  us  property,  does  alfo  bound  that  pro¬ 
perty  too.  “  God  has  given  us  all  things  richly,”  1  Tim.  vi.  17.  is  the  voice  of 
reafon,  confirmed  by  infpiration.  But  how  far  has  he  given  it  us?  To  enjoy. 
As  much  as  any  one  can  make  ufe  of,  to  any  advantage  of  life,  before  it  fpoils, 
fo  much  he  may,  by  his  labour,  fix  a  property  in :  whatever  is  beyond  this,  is 
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more  than  bis  fhare,  and  belongs  to  others.  Nothing  was  made  by  God,  for 
man  to  fpoil,  or  deftroy.  And  thus,  confidering  the  plenty  of  natural  provi- 
fions,  there  was  a  long  time  in  the  world,  and  the  few  fpenders,  and  to  how 
fmall  a  part  of  that  provifion  the  induftry  of  one  man  could  extend  itfelf,  and 
ingrofs  it  to  the  prejudice  of  others ;  elpecially  keeping  within  the  bounds  fet 
by°  reafon,  of  what  might  ferve  for  his  ufe  ;  there  could  be  then  little  room  for 
quarrels,  or  contentions,  about  property  fo  eftablifhed. 

32.  But  the  chief  matter  of  property  being  now,  not  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  and  the  beafts,  that  fubfift  on  it,  but  the  earth  itfelf ;  as  that,  which 
takes  in,  and  carries  with  it  all  the  reft ;  I  think  it  is  plain,  that  property  in 
that  too  is  acquired,  as  the  former.  As  much  land  as  a  man  tills,  plants,  im¬ 
proves,  cultivates,  and  can  ufe  the  product  of,  fo  much  is  his  property.  He  by 
his  labour  does,  as  it  were,  inclofe  it  from  the  common.  Nor  will  it  invalidate 
his  right,  to  fay  every  body  elfe  has  an  equal  title  to  it ;  and,  therefore,  he 
cannot  appropriate,  he  cannot  inclofe,  without  the  confent  of  all  his  fellow- 
commoners,  all  mankind.  God,  when  he  gave  the  world  in  common  to  all 
mankind,  commanded  man  alfo  to  labour,  and  the  penury  of  his  condition 
required  it  of  him.  God  and  his  reafon  commanded  him  to  fubdue  the  earth, 
i.  e.  improve  it  for  the  benefit  of  life,  and  therein  lay  out  fomething  upon  it, 
that  was  his  own,  his  labour.  He  that  in  obedience  to  this  command  of  God, 
fubdued,  tilled  and  fowed  any  part  of  it,  thereby  annexed  to  it  fomething, 
that  was  his  property,  which  another  had  no  title  to,  nor  could,  without  inju¬ 
ry,  take  from  him. 

33.  Nor  was  this  appropriation  of  any  parcel  of  land,  by  improving  it,  any 
prejudice  to  any  other  man,  fince  there  was  ft  ill  enough,  and  as  good  left,  and 
more,  than  the  yet  unprovided  could  ufe.  So  that,  in  effedt,  there  was  never 
the  lefs  left  for  others,  becaufe  of  his  inclofure  for  himfelf.  For  he  that  leaves 
as  much,  as  another  can  make  ufe  of,  does  as  good  as  take  nothing  at  all.-  No 
body  could  think  himfelf  injured  by  the  drinking  of  another  man,  though  he 
took  a  good  draught,  who  had  a  whole  river  of  the  fame  water  left  him,  to 
quench  his  thirft :  and  the  cafe  of  land  and  water,  where  there  is  enough  of 
both,  is  perfectly  the  fame. 

34.  God  gave  the  world  to  men  in  common  ;  but  fince  he  gave  it  for  their 
benefit,  and  the  greateft  conveniencies  of  life,  they  were  capable  to  draw  from 
it,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  he  meant  it  fhould  always  remain  common  and  uncul¬ 
tivated.  He  gave  it  to  the  ufe  of  the  induftrious  and  rational,  (and  labour  was 
to  be  his  title  to  it  -,)  not  to  the  fancy,  or  covetoufnefs,  of  the  quarrelfome  and 
contentious.  He  that  has  as  good  left  for  his  improvement,  as  was  already  ta¬ 
ken  up,  needed  not  complain,  ought  not  to  meddle  with  what  was  already  im¬ 
proved  by  another’s  labour :  if  he  did,  ’tis  plain  he  defired  the  benefit  of  ano¬ 
ther’s  pains,  which  he  had  no  right  to,  and  not  the  ground,  which  God  had 
given  him  in  common  with  others,  to  labour  on,  and  whereof  there  was  as 
good  left,  as  that  already  poftefied,  and  more,  than  he  knew  what  to  do  with, 
or  his  induftry  could  reach  to. 

35.  ’Tis  true,  in  land  that  is  common  in  England,  or  any  other  country, 
where  there  is  plenty  of  people  under  government,  who  have  money  and  com¬ 
merce,  no  one  can  inclofe,  or  appropriate  any  part,  without  the  confent  of  all 
his  fellow-commoners :  becaufe  this  is  left  common  by  compadf,  i.  e.  by  the 
law  of  the  land,  which  is  not  to  be  violated.  And  though  it  be  common  in 
relpedt  of  fome  men,  it  is  not  fo  to  all  mankind;  but  is  the  joint-property  of 
this  country,  or  this  parifli.  Befides,  the  remainder,  after  liich  inclofure,  would 
not  be  as  good  to  the  reft  of  the  commoners,  as  the  whole  was,  when  they 
could  all  make  ufe  of  the  whole ;  whereas  in  the  beginning,  and  firft  peopling 
of  the  great  common  of  the  world,  it  was  quite  otherwife.  The  law,  man 
was  under,  was  rather  for  appropriating.  God  commanded,  and  his  wants 
forced  him  to  labour.  That  was  his  property,  which  could  not  be  taken  from 
him,  where-ever  he  had  fixed  it.  And  hence  fubduing,  or  cultivating  the  earth, 
and  having  dominion,  we  fee,  are  joined  together.  The  one  gave  title  to  the 
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other.  So  that  God,  by  commanding  to  fubdue,  gave  authority  fo  far  to  ap¬ 
propriate  :  and  the  condition  of  human  life,  which  requires  labour  and  mate¬ 
rials  to  work  on,  neceftarily  introduces  private  pofieffions. 

36.  N  atu  R  e  has  well  fet  the  meafure  of  property,  by  the  extent  of  men’s 
labour,  and  the  conveniencies  of  life :  no  man’s  labour  could  fubdue,  or  ap¬ 
propriate  all ;  nor  could  his  enjoyment  confume  more  than  a  fmall  part ;  fo  that 
it  was  impoffible  for  any  man,  this  way,  to  intrench  upon  the  right  of  another, 
or  acquire  to  himfelf  a  property,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  neighbour,  who  would 
flill  have  room  for  as  good  and  as  large  a  pofteffion  (after  the  other  had  taken 
out  his)  as  before  it  was  appropriated.  Meafure  did  confine  every  man’s  pof- 
feffion  to  a  very  moderate  proportion,  and  fuch  as  he  might  appropriate  to  him¬ 
felf,  without  injury  to  any  body,  in  the  firft  ages  of  the  world,  when  men 
were  more  in  danger  to  be  loft,  by  wandring  from  their  company,  in  the  then 
vaft  wildernefs  of  the  earth,  than  to  be  ftraitened,  for  want  of  room  to  plant 
in.  And  the  fame  meafure  may  be  allowed  ftill,  without  prejudice  to  any  bo- 

as  full  as  the  world  feems.  For  fuppofing  a  man,  or  family,  in  the  ftate 
they  were,  at  firft  peopling  of  the  world,  by  the  children  of  Adam,  or  Noah ; 
let  him  plant  in  fome  inland,  vacant  places  of  America,  we  fhall  find  that  the 
pofieffions,  he  could  make  himfelf,  upon  the  meafures  we  have  given,  would 
not  be  very  large,  nor,  even  to  this  day,  prejudice  the  reft  of  mankind,  or  give 
them  realon  to  complain,  or  think  themfelves  injured  by  this  man’s  incroach- 
ment,  though  the  race  of  men  have  now  lpread  themfelves  to  all  the  corners  of 
the  world,  and  do  infinitely  exceed  the  fmall  number  was  at  the  beginning. 
Nay,  the  extent  of  ground  is  of  fo  little  value,  without  labour,  that  I  have 
heard  it  affirmed,  that  in  Spain  itfelf,  a  man  may  be  permitted  to  plow,  fow, 
or  reap,  without  being  difturbed,  upon  land  he  has  no  other  title  to,  but  only 
his  making  ufe  of  it :  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  inhabitants  think  themfelves 
beholden  to  him,  who  by  his  induftry  on  negledted,  and  confequently  wafte 
land,  has  increafed  the  ftock  of  corn  which  they  wanted.  But  be  this  as  it 
will,  which  I  lay  no  ftrefs  on,  this  I  dare  boldly  affirm,  that  the  fame  rule  of 
propriety,  viz.  that  every  man  fhould  have  as  much,  as  he  could  make  ufe  of, 
would  hold  ftill  in  the  world,  without  ftraitning  any  body ;  fince  there  is  land 
enough  in  the  world  to  fuffice  double  the  inhabitants,  had  not  the  invention  of 
money,  and  the  tacit  agreement  of  men  to  put  a  value  on  it,  introduced  (by 
confent)  larger  pofieffions,  and  a  right  to  them ;  which,  how  it  has  done,  I 
(hall,  by  and  by,  fhew  more  at  large. 

37.  Th  is  is  certain,  That,  in  the  beginning,  before  the  defire  of  having 
more  than  man  needed,  had  altered  the  intrinfick  value  of  things,  which  depends 
only  on  their  ufefulnefs  to  the  life  of  man  ;  or  had  agreed,  that  a  little  piece  of 
yellow  metal,  which  would  keep  without  wafting,  or  decay,  fhould  be  worth 
a  great  piece  of  flefih,  or  a  whole  heap  of  corn,  though  men  had  a  right  to  ap¬ 
propriate  by  their  labour,  each  one  to  himfelf,  as  much  of  the  things  of  nature 
as  he  could  ufe ;  yet  this  could  not  be  much,  nor  to  the  prejudice  of  others, 
where  the  fame  plenty  was  ftill  left  to  thofe,  who  would  ufe  the  fame  induftry. 
To  which  let  me  add,  that  he  who  appropriates  land  to  himfelf,  by  his  labour, 
does  not  lefien,  but  increafe  the  common  ftock  of  mankind.  For  the  provi- 
fions,  ferving  to  the  fupport  of  human  life,  produced  by  one  acre  of  inclofed 
and  cultivated  land,  are  (to  fpeak  much  within  compafs)  ten  times  more  than 
thofe,  which  are  yielded  by  an  acre  of  land,  of  an  equal  richnefs,  lying  wafte 
in  common.  And  therefore,  he  that  inclofes  land,  and  has  a  greater  plenty  of 
the  conveniencies  of  life  from  ten  acres,  than  he  could  have  from  an  hundred, 
left  to  nature,  may  truly  be  faid  to  give  ninety  acres  to  mankind :  for  his  labour 
now  fupplies  him  with  provifions  out  of  ten  acres,  which  were  but  the  product 
of  an  hundred,  lying  in  common.  I  have  here  rated  the  improved  land  very 
low,  in  making  its  product  but  as  ten  to  one,  when  it  is  much  nearer  an  hun¬ 
dred  to  one.  For  I  alk,  “  Whether  in  the  wild  woods  and  uncultivated  wafte 
“  of  America,  left  to  nature,  without  any  improvement,  tillage,  or  hulbandry, 

<£  a  thou  fond  acres  yield  the  needy  and  wretched  inhabitants,  as  many  conveni- 
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u  encies  of  life,  as  ten  acres  of  equally  fertile  land  do  in  Devonfhire,  where  they 
“  are  well  cultivated  ?” 

Before  the  appropriation  of  land,  he  who  gathered  as  much  of  the  wild 
fruit,  killed,  caught  or  tamed,  as  many  of  the  beads  as  he  could;  he,  that  fo 
employed  his  pains,  about  any  of  the  fpontaneous  products  of  nature,  as  any 
way  to  alter  them  from  the  date,  which  nature  put  them  in,  by  placing  any  of 
his  labour  on  them,  did  thereby  acquire  a  propriety  in  them:  but  if  they  perill¬ 
ed  in  his  poffeflion,  without  their  due  ufe;  if  the  fruits  rotted,  or  the  veniion 
putrified,  before  he  could  fpend  it,  he  offended  againd  the  common  law  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  was  liable  to  be  punifhed;  he  invaded  his  neighbour’s  (hare,  for  he 
had  no  right,  farther  than  his  ufe  called  for  any  of  them,  and  they  might  ferve 
to  afford  him  conveniencies  of  life. 

38.  The  fame  meafures  governed  the  poffeflion  of  land  too:  whatfoever  he 
tilled  and  reaped,  laid  up  and  made  ufe  of,  before  it  fpoiled,  that  was  his  pecu¬ 
liar  right;  whatfoever  he  inclofed,  and  could  feed,  and  make  ufe  of,  the  cattle 
and  product  was  alfo  his.  But  if  either  the  grafs  of  his  inclofure  rotted  on  the 
ground,  or  the  fruit  of  his  planting  perifhed,  without  gathering  and  laying  up, 
this  part  of  the  earth,  notwithdanding  his  inclofure,  was  dill  to  be  looked  on  as 
wade,  and  might  be  the  poffeffion  of  any  other.  Thus,  at  the  beginning,  Cain 
might  take  as  much  ground,  as  he  could  till,  and  make  it  his  own  land,  and  yet 
leave  enough  for  Abel’s  flieep,  to  feed  on;  a  few  acres  would  ferve  for  both  their 
poffeffions.  But  as  families  increafed,  and  induft ry  enlarged  their  docks,  their 
poffeflions  enlarged  with  the  need  of  them;  but  yet  it  was  commonly  without 
any  fixed  property  in  the  ground,  they  made  ufe  of,  ’till  they  incorporated,  fet¬ 
tled  themfelves  together,  and  built  cities,  and  then,  by  confent  they  came  in  time 
to  let  out  the  bounds  of  their  didindt  territories,  and  agree  on  limits  between 
them  and  their  neighbours;  and,  by  laws  within  themfelves,  fettled  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  thofe  of  the  fame  fociety.  For  we  fee,  that  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
which  was  fird  inhabited,  and,  therefore,  like  to  be  the  bed  peopled,  even  as 
low  down  as  Abraham’s  time,  they  wandered  with  their  flocks  and  their  herds, 
which  was  their  fubdance,  freely  up  and  down;  and  this  Abraham  did  in  a 
country,  where  he  was  a  dranger.  Whence  it  is  plain,  that  at  lead  a  great  part 
of  the  land  lay  in  common;  that  the  inhabitants  valued  it  not,  nor  claimed  pro¬ 
perty  in  any  more  than  they  made  ufe  of.  But  when  there  was  not  room  enough, 
in  the  fame  place,  for  their  herds  to  feed  together,  they  by  confent,  as  Abraham 
and  Lot  did,  Gen.  xiii.  5,  &c.  feparated,  and  enlarged  their  padure,  where  it 
bed  liked  them.  And,  for  the  fame  reafon,  Efau  went  from  his  father  and  his 
brother,  and  planted  in  Mount  Seir.  Gen.  xxxvi.  6,  &c. 

39.  And  thus,  without  fuppofing  any  private  dominion  and  property  in 
Adam,  over  all  the  world,  exclufive  of  all  other  men,  which  can  no  way  be 
proved,  nor  any  one’s  property  be  made  out  from  it;  but  fuppofing  the  world 
given,  as  it  was,  to  the  children  of  men  in  common,  we  fee  how  labour  could 
make  men  didindt  titles  to  feveral  parcels  of  it,  for  their  private  ufes;  wherein 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  right,  no  room  for  quarrel. 

40.  N  o  r  is  it  fo  drange,  as  perhaps  before  confideration  it  may  appear,  that 
the  property  of  labour  Ihould  be  able  to  over-balance  the  community  of  land. 
For  it  is  labour,  indeed,  that  puts  the  difference  of  value  on  every  thing;  and  let 
any  one  confider  what  the  difference  is  between  an  acre  of  land,  planted  with 
tobacco,  or  fugar,  fown  with  wheat  or  barley;  and  an  acre  of  the  fame  land  ly¬ 
ing  in  common,  without  any  hulbandry  upon  it,  and  he  will  find,  that  the  im¬ 
provement  of  labour  makes  the  far  greater  part  of  the  value.  I  think  it  will  be 
but  a  very  moded  computation  to  fay,  that  of  the  products  of  the  earth,  ufeful 
to  the  life  of  man,  are  the  effedts  of  labour :  nay,  if  we  will  rightly  edimate 
things,  as  they  come  to  our  ufe,  and  cad  up  the  feveral  expences  about  them, 
what  in  them  is  purely  owing  to  nature,  and  what  to  labour,  we  {hall  find  that 
in  mod  of  them  -Mr  are  wholly  to  be  put  on  the  account  of  labour. 

41.  There  cannot  be  a  clearer  demondration  of  any  thing,  than  feveral 
nations  of  the  Americans  are  of  this,  who  are  rich  in  land,  and  poor  in  all  the 
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comforts  of  life,  whom  nature  having  fiirnifhed  as  liberally,  as  any  other  people, 
with  the  materials  of  plenty,  i.  e.  a  fruitful  foil,  apt  to  produce  in  abundance 
what  might  ferve  for  food,  raiment  and  delight}  yet,  for  want  of  improving 
it  by  labour,  have  not  one  hundredth  part  of  the  conveniences  we  enjoy:  and 
a  king  of  a  large  and  fruitful  territory  there,  feeds,  lodges,  and  is  clad  worfe 
than  a  day-labourer  in  England. 

42.  T  o  make  this  a  little  clearer,  let  us  but  trace  fome  of  the  ordinary  provi- 
fions  of  life,  through  their  feveral  prog-redes,  before  they  come  to  our  ufe,  and 
fee  how  much  they  receive  of  their  value  from  human  indudry.  Bread,  wine 
and  cloath  are  things  of  daily  ufe  and  great  plenty ;  yet  notwithdanding,  acorns, 
water,  and  leaves  or  fkins,  mud  be  our  bread,  drink  and  cloathing,  did  not 
labour  furnifh  us  with  thefe  more  ufeful  commodities.  For  whatever  bread  is 
more  worth  than  acorns,  wine  than  water,  and  cloath  or  filk,  than  leaves, 
fkins  cr  mofs,  that  is  wholly  owing  to  labour  and  indudry.  The  one  of  thefe 
being  the  food  and  raiment,  which  unadided  nature  furnilhes  us  with}  the  other 
providons,  which  our  indudry  and  pains  prepare  for  us,  which  how  much  they 
exceed  the  other  in  value,  when  any  one  hath  computed,  he  will  then  fee,  how 
much  labour  makes  the  far  greated  part  of  the  value  of  things  we  enjoy,  in  this 
world :  And  the  ground,  that  produces  the  materials,  is  fcarce  to  be  reckoned 
in  as  any,  or  at  mod  but  a  very  fmall  part  of  it}  fo  little  that  even  amongd  us, 
land,  that  is  left  wholly  to  nature,  that  hath  no  improvement  of  padurage,  til¬ 
lage,  or  planting,  is  called,  as  indeed  it  is,  wade }  and  we  fhall  dnd  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  it  amount  to  little  more  than  nothing. 

This  diews  how  much  numbers  of  men  are  to  be  preferred  to  largenefs  of  do¬ 
minions}  and  that  the  increafe  of  lands,  and  the  right  employing  of  them,  is  the 
great  art  of  government:  and  that  prince,  who  fhall  be  fo  wife  and  godlike,  as, 
by  edablifhed  laws  of  liberty,  to  fecure  protection  and  encouragement  to  the 
honed  indudry  of  mankind,  again d  the  oppreffion  of  power,  and  narrownefs 
of  party,  will  quickly  be  too  hard  for  his  neighbours:  but  this  by  the  by. 

T  o  return  to  the  argument  in  hand. 

43.  An  acreofland,  that  bears  here  twenty  bufhels  of  wheat,  and  another  7 
in  America,  which  with  the  fame  hufbandry  would  do  the  like,  are,  without 
doubt,  of  the  fame  natural,  intrinfick  value :  but  yet,  the  benefit  mankind  re¬ 
ceives  from  the  one,  in  a  year,  is  worth  5  1.  and  from  the  other  poflibly  not  worth 
a  penny,  if  all  the  profit,  an  Indian  received  from  it,  were  to  be  valued  and  fold 
here;  at  lead  I  may  truly  fay,  not  T-W.  It  is  labour  then,  which  puts  the  great¬ 
ed  part  of  value  upon  land,  without  which  it  would  fcarcely  be  worth  any  thing: 
it  is  to  that  we  owe  the  greated  part  of  all  its  ufeful  products;  for  all  that  the 
draw,  -bran,  bread  of  that  acre  of  wheat  is  more  worth  than  the  product  of  an 
acre  of  as  good  land,  which  lies  wade,  is  all  the  edeCt  of  labour.  For  it  is  not 
barely  the  ploughman’s  pains,  the  reaper’s  and  threfher’s  toil,  and  the  baker’s 
fweat,  is  to  be  counted  into  the  bread  we  eat ;  the  labour  of  thofe,  who  broke 
the  oxen,  who  digged  and  wrought  the  iron  and  dones,  who  fell’d  and  framed 
the  timber,  employed  about  the  plough,  mill,  oven,  or  any  other  utenfils,  which 
are  a  vad  number,  requifite  to  this  corn,  from  its  being  feed  to  be  fown,  to  its 
being  made  bread,  mud  all  be  charged  on  the  account  of  labour,  and  received 
as  an  effect  of  that:  nature  and  the  earth  furnidied  only  the  almod  worthlefs 
materials,  as  in  themfelves.  It  would  be  a  drange  “  catalogue  of  things,  that 
“  indudry  provided  and  made  ufe  of,  about  every  loaf  of  bread,”  before  it  came 
to  our  ufe,  if  we  could  trace  them ;  iron,  wood,  leather,  bark,  timber,  done> 
bricks,  coals,  lime,  cloath,  dying  drugs,  pitch,  tar,  mads,  ropes,  and  all  the  ma¬ 
terials  made  ufe  of  in  the  fliip,  that  brought  any  of  the  commodities,  made  ufe 
of,  by  any  of  the  workmen,  to  any  part  of  the  work,  all  which  would  be  almod 
impofiible,  at  lead  too  long  to  reckon  up. 

44.  From  all  which  it  is  evident,  that,  though  the  things  of  nature  are  gi¬ 
ven  in  common,  yet  man,  by  being  mader  of  himlelf,  and  “  proprietor  of  his 

own  perfon,  and  the  actions,  or  labour  of  it,  had  dill  in  himfelf  the  great  foun- 
Cc  dation  of  property and  that,  which  made  up  the  great  part  of  what  he  ap- 
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plied  to  the  fupport,  or  comfort  of  his  being,  when  invention  and  arts  had  im¬ 
proved  the  conveniencies  of  life,  was  perfectly  his  own,  and  did  not  belong 
in  common  to  others. 

45.  Thus  labour,  in  the  beginning  gave  a  right  of  property,  wherever  any 
one  was  pleafed  to  employ  it  upon  what  was  common,  which  remained  a  long 
while  the  far  greater  part,  and  is  yet  more  than  mankind  makes  ufe  of.  Men 
at  fird,  for  the  mod  part,  contented  themfelves  with  what  unaffided  nature  of¬ 
fered  to  their  neceffities :  and  though  afterwards,  in  feme  parts  of  the  world, 
(where  the  increafe  of  people  and  dock,  with  the  ufe  of  money,  had  made 
land  fcarce,  and  fo  of  fome  value)  the  feveral  communities  fettled  the  bounds 
of  their  diflind:  territories ;  and  by  laws  within  themfelves,  regulated  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  private  men  of  their  fociety ;  and  fo,  by  compact  and  agree¬ 
ment,  fettled  the  property,  which  labour  and  indudry  began  j  and  the  leagues, 
that  have  been  made  between  feveral  dates  and  kingdoms,  either  exprefsly,  or 
tacitly,  difowning  all  claim  and  right  to  the  land,  in  the  other’s  pofleffion,  have, 
by  common  confent,  given  up  their  pretences  to  their  natural,  common  right, 
which  originally  they  had  to  thofe  countries,  and  fo  have,  by  pofltive  agree¬ 
ment,  fettled  a  property  amongd  themfelves,  in  diftindt  parts  and  parcels  of 
the  earth  ;  yet  there  are  dill  great  tradts  of  ground  to  be  found,  which  (the  in¬ 
habitants  thereof,  not  having  joined  with  the  red  of  mankind,  in  the  confent  of 
the  ule  of  their  common  money)  lie  wade,  and  are  more  than  the  people,  who 
dwell  on  it,  do,  or  can  make  ule  of,  and  fo  dill  lie  in  common.  Though  this 
can  fcarce  happen,  amongd  that  part  of  mankind,  that  have  confented  to  the 
ufe  of  money. 

46.  Th  e  greated  part  of  things  really  ufeful  to  the  life  of  man,  and  fuch  as 
the  neceffity  of  fubfiding  made  the  fird  commoners  of  the  world  look  after,  as 
it  doth  the  Americans  now,  are  generally  things  of  fhort  duration  j  fuch,  as  if 
they  are  not  confumed  by  ufe,  will  decay  and  peridi  of  themfelves :  gold,  lil- 
ver  and  diamonds,  are  things  that  fancy,  or  agreement,  hath  put  the  value  on, 
more  than  real  ufe,  and  the  necedary  fupport  of  life.  Now  of  thofe  good 
things,  which  nature  hath  provided  in  common,  every  one  had  a  right  (as  hath 
been  faid)  to  as  much  as  he  could  ufe,  and  property  in  all  he  could  effedt  with 
his  labour  ;  all,  that  his  indudry  could  extend  to,  to  alter  from  the  date  nature 
had  put  it  in,  was  his.  He  that  gathered  a  hundred  bufhels  of  acorns,  or  ap¬ 
ples,  had  thereby  a  property  in  them,  they  were  his  goods,  as  foon  as  gathered. 
He  was  only  to  look,  that  he  ufed  them,  before  they  fpoiled,  elle  he  took  more 
than  his  (hare,  and  robbed  others.  And,  indeed,  it  was  a  foolifh  thing,  as 
well  as  difhoned,  to  hoard  up  more,  than  he  could  make  ufe  of.  If  he  gave 
away  a  part  to  any  body  elfe,  fo  that  it  perifhed  not  ufelefly  in  his  pofleffion, 
thefe  he  alfo  made  ufe  of.  And  if  he  all'o  bartered  away  plumbs,  that  would 
have  rotted  in  a  week,  for  nuts,  that  would  lad  good  for  his  eating  a  whole 
year,  he  did  no  injury  ;  he  waded  not  the  common  dock ;  he  dedroyed  no  part 
of  the  portion  of  goods,  that  belonged  to  others,  fo  long  as  nothing  periffied 
ufelefly  in  his  hands.  Again,  if  he  would  give  his  nuts  for  a  piece  of  metal, 
pleafed  with  its  colour ;  or  exchange  his  fheep  for  (hells,  or  wool  for  a  fparkling 
pebble,  or  a  diamond,  and  keep  thofe  by  him,  all  his  life,  he  invaded  not  the 
right  of  others,  he  might  heap  up  as  much  of  thefe  durable  things  as  he  plea- 
led  ;  the  exceeding  of  the  bounds  of  his  jud  property  not  lying  in  the  largenels 
of  his  pofleffion,  but  the  perilhing  of  any  thing  ufelefly  in  it. 

47.  And  thus  came  in  the  ufe  of  money,  fome  lading  thing,  that  men 
might  keep  without  fpoiling,  and  that  by  mutual  confent  men  would  take,  in 
exchange  for  the  truly  ufeful,  but  perifhable  fupports  of  life. 

48.  And  as  different  degrees  of  indudry  were  apt  to  give  men  poffeffions, 
in  different  proportions,  fo  this  invention  of  money  gave  them  the  opportunity 
to  continue  and  enlarge  them.  For  fuppofmg  an  ifland,  feparate  from  all  po(- 
fible  commerce  with  the  red  of  the  world,  wherein  there  were  but  an  hundred 
families,  but  there  were  ffieep,  horfes  and  cows,  with  other  ufeful  animals, 
wholfome  fruits,  and  land  enough  for  corn,  for  an  hundred  thoufand  times  as 
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many,  but  nothing  in  the  ifland,  either  becaufe  of  its  commonnefs,  or  perifh- 
ablenefs,  fit  to  fupply  the  place  of  money  :  what  reafon  could  any  one  have, 
there,  to  enlarge  his  pofieflions,  beyond  the  ufe  of  his  family,  and  a  plentiful 
fupply  to  its  conlumption,  either  in  what  their  own  induflry  produced,  or  they 
could  barter,  for  like,  perifhable,  ufeful  commodities,  with  others?  Where 
there  is  not  fomething  both  lading  and  fcarce,  and  fo  valuable  to  be  hoarded  up, 
there  men  will  not  be  apt  to  enlarge  their  pofieflions  of  land,  were  it  never  lo 
rich,  never  fo  free  for  them  to  take.  For  I  afk,  “  What  would  a  man  value 
“  ten  thoufand,  or  an  hundred  thoufand  acres  of  excellent  land  ready  cultiva- 
“  ted,  and  well  flocked  too  with  cattle,  in  the  middle  of  the  inland  parts  of 
“  America,  where  he  had  no  hopes  of  commerce,  with  other  parts  of  the 
“  world,  to  draw  money  to  him,  by  the  fale  of  the  product?”  It  would  not 
be  worth  the  inclofing,  and  we  fhould  fee  him  give  up  again,  to  the  wild  com¬ 
mon  of  nature,  whatever  was  more  than  would  fupply  the  conveniencies  of 
life  to  be  had  there  for  him  and  his  family. 

49.  Th  u  s,  in  the  beginning,  all  the  world  was  America,  and  more  fo  than 
that  is  now;  for  no  fuch  thing  as  money  was  any  where  known.  Find  out 
fomething,  that  hath  the  ufe  and  value  of  money  amongft  his  neighbours,  you 
fhall  fee  the  fame  man  will  begin  prefently  to  enlarge  his  pofieflions. 

50.  But  fince  gold  and  filver,  being  little  ufeful  to  the  life  of  man,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  food,  raiment,  and  carriage,  has  its  value  only  from  the  confent  of 
men,  whereof  labour  yet  makes,  in  great  part,  the  meafure,  it  is  plain,  that 
men  have  agreed  to  a  difproportionate  and  unequal  pofleflion  of  the  earth ;  they 
having,  by  a  tacit  and  voluntary  confent,  found  out  a  way,  how  a  man  may 
fairly  pofiefs  more  land,  than  he  himfelf  can  ufe  the  product  of,  by  receiving, 
in  exchange  for  the  overplus,  gold  and  filver,  which  may  be  hoarded  up,  with¬ 
out  injury  to  any  one ;  thefe  metals  not  fpoiling,  or  decaying,  in  the  hands  of 
the  pofleffor.  This  partage  of  things  in  an  equality  of  private  pofieflions,  men 
have  made  practicable,  out  of  the  bounds  of  fociety,  and  without  compact, 
only  by  putting  a  value  on  gold  and  filver,  and  tacitly  agreeing  in  the  ufe  of 
money.  For,  in  governments,  the  laws  regulate  the  right  of  property,  and 
the  pofleflion  of  land  is  determined  by  pofitive  conftitutions. 

51.  And  thus,  I  think,  it  is  very  eafy  to  conceive,  without  any  difficulty, 

<£  how  labour  could  at  firft  begin  a  title  of  property,”  in  the  common  things  of 
nature,  and  how  the  fpending  it,  upon  our  ufes,  bound  it.  So  that  there  could, 
then,  be  no  reafon  of  quarrelling  about  title,  nor  any  doubt  about  the  largenefs 
of  pofleflion  it  gave.  Right  and  conveniency  went  together;  for  as  a  man  had 
a  right  to  all,  he  could  employ  his  labour  upon,  fo  he  had  no  temptation  to  la¬ 
bour  for  more  than  he  could  make  ufe  of.  This  left  no  room  for  controverfy, 
about  the  title,  nor  for  encroachment  on  the  right  of  others ;  what  portion  a  man 
carved  to  himfelf  was  eafily  feen,  and  it  was  ufelefs,  as  well  as  difhoneft,  to 
carve  himfelf  too  much,  or  take  more  than  he  needed. 

CHAP.  VI. 

Of  paternal  power. 

5J.TT  may  perhaps  be  cenfured,  as  an  impertinent  criticifm,  in  a  difcourfe 
JL  of  this  nature,  to  find  fault  with  words  and  names,  that  have  obtained 
in  the  world :  and  yet,  poffibly  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  offer  new  ones,  when  the 
old  are  apt  to  lead  men  into  miftakes;  as  this  of  paternal  power,  probably  has 
done,  which  feems  fo  to  place  the  power  of  parents  over  their  children,  wholly 
in  the  father,  as  if  the  mother  had  no  fhare  in  it ;  whereas,  if  we  confult  reafon 
or  revelation,  we  fhall  find  fhe  hath  an  equal  title.  This  may  give  one  reafon 
to  afk,  “  Whether  this  might  not  be  more  properly  called  parental  power?”  For 
whatever  obligation,  nature,  and  the  right  of  generation  lays  on  children,  it 

muft  certainly  bind  them  equal  to  both  the  concurrent  caufes  of  it.  And  ac¬ 
cordingly 
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cordingly  we  fee  the  pofitive  law  of  God,  every  where,  joins  them  together, 
without  diftindtion,  when  it  commands  the  obedience  of  children.  “  Honour 
^  thy  father  and  thy  mother,”  Exod.  xx.  12.  “  Whofoever  curleth  his  father, 

“  or  his  mother,  ”  Lev.  xx.  9.  “  Ye  fhall  fear  every  man  his  mother  and  his  fa- 
'«  ther,”  Lev.  xix.  3.  “  Children  obey  your  parents,  ”  &c.  Eph.  vi.  1.  is  the  ftile 
of  the  old  and  new  teftament. 

53.  Had  but  this  one  thing  been  well  confidered,  without  looking  any  deep¬ 
er  into  the  matter,  it  might  perhaps  have  kept  men  from  running  into  thofe  grofs 
miftakes,  they  have  made,  about  this  power  of  parents;  which  however  it 
might,  without  any  great  harfhnefs,  bear  the  name  of  abfolute  dominion  and 
regal  authority,  when  under  the  title  of  paternal  powder,  it  feemed  appropriated 
to  the  father,  would  yet  have  founded  but  odly,  and,  in  the  very  name,  fhewn 
the  abfurdity,  if  this  fuppofed  abfolute  power  over  children  had  been  called  pa¬ 
rental,  and  thereby  have  difcovered  that  it  belonged  to  the  mother  too ;  for  it 
will  but  very  ill  ferve  the  turn  of  thofe  men,  who  contend  fo  much  for  the  abfo¬ 
lute  power  and  authority  of  the  fatherhood,  as  they  call  it,  that  the  mother 
Ihould  have  any  (hare  in  it.  And  it  would  have  but  ill  fupported  the  monarchy, 
they  contended  for,  when,  by  the  very  name,  it  appeared,  that  that  fundamen¬ 
tal  authority,  from  whence  they  would  derive  their  government  of  a  fingle 
perfon  only,  was  not  placed  in  one,  but  two  perfons  jointly.  But  to  let  this 
of  names  pafs. 

54.  Though  I  have  faid  above  chap.  2.  “That  all  men  by  nature  are 
et  equal,”  I  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  underhand  all  forts  of  equality :  age,  or  vir¬ 
tue,  may  give  men  a  juft  precedency  :  excellency  of  parts  and  merit  may  place 
ofners  above  the  common  level :  birth  may  fubjedt  fome,  and  alliance,  or  be¬ 
nefits,  others,  to  pay  an  obfervance  to  thofe,  to  whom  nature,  gratitude,  or 
other  refpedts  may  have  made  it  due;  and  yet  all  this  confifts  with  the  equality 
which  all  men  are  in,  in  refpedt  of  jurifdidtion,  or  dominion,  one  over  another, 
which  was  the  equality  I  there  fpoke  of,  as  proper  to  the  bufinefs  in  hand,  be¬ 
ing  that  equal  right,  that  every  man  hath,  to  his  natural  freedom,  without  be¬ 
ing  fubjedted  to  the  will,  or  authority,  of  any  other  man. 

5$.  Children,  I  confefs,  are  not  born  in  this  full  ftate  of  equality,  tho’ 
they  are  born  to  it.  Their  parents  have  a  fort  of  rule  and  jurifdidtion  over  them, 
when  they  come  into  the  world,  and  for  fome  time  after,  but  it  is  but  a  tempo¬ 
rary.  one.  The  bonds  of  this  fubjedtion  are  like  the  fwadling-cloaths,  they  are 
wrapt  up  in,  and  fupported  by,  in  the  weaknefs  of  their  infancy :  age  and  rea- 
fon,  as  they  grow  up,  loofen  them,  ’till  at  length  they  drop  quite  off,  and  leave 
a  man  at  his  own  free  difpofal. 

56.  Adam  was  created  aperfcdt  man,  his  body  and  mind  in  full  pofleflion 
of  their  ftrength  and  reafon,  and  fo  was  capable,  from  the  firft  inflant  of  his  be¬ 
ing,  to  provide  for  his  own  lupport  and  preservation,  and  govern  his  adtions,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  didates  of  the  law  of  reafon,  which  God  had  implanted  in  him. 
From  him  the  world  is  peopled  with  his  defendants,  who  are  all  born  infants, 
weak  and  helplefs,  without  knowledge,  or  undcrfbnding:  but  to  fupply  the  de- 
feds  of  this  imperfed  date,  till  the  improvement  of  growth  and  age  had  remo¬ 
ved  them,  Adam  and  Eve,  and  after  them  all  parents  were,  by  the  law  of  na¬ 
ture,  “  under  an  obligation  to  preferve,  nourifh,  and  educate  the  children,”  they 
had  begotten,  not  as  their  own  workmanfhip,  but  the  workmanfhip  of  their 
own  Maker,  the  Almighty,  to  whom  they  were  to  be  accountable  for  them. 

57.  The  law,  that  was  to  govern  Adam,  was  the  fame,  that  was  to  govern 
all  his  pofterity,  the  law  of  reafon.  But,  his  Offspring  having  another  way  of 
entrance  into  the  world,  different  from  him  by  a  natural  birth,  that  produced 
them  ignorant  and  without  the  ufe  of  reafon,  they  were  not  prefently  under  that 
law;  for  nobody  can  be  under  a  law,  which  is  not  promulgated  to  him  ;  and 
this  law  being  promulgated,  or  made  known,  by  reafon  only,  he  that  is  not 
come  to  the  ufe  of  his  reafon,  cannot  be  faid  to  be  under  this  law;  and  Adam’s 
children  being  not  prefently,  as  foon  as  born,  under  this  law  of  reafon,  were 
.Hot  prefently  free.  For  law,  in  its  true  notion,  is  not  fo  much  the  limitation, 
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as  the  direction,  of  a  free  and  intelligent  agent,  to  his  proper  intereft,  and  pre- 
fcribes  no  farther  than  is  for  the  general  good  of  thole  under  that  law:  could 
they  be  happier  without  it,  the  law,  as  an  ufelefs  thing,  would  of  itfelf  vanifti ; 
and  that  ill  deferves  the  name  of  confinement,  which  hedges  us  in  only  from 
bogs  and  precipices.  So  that,  however  it  may  be  miftaken,  the  end  of  law  is 
not  to  abolifh  or  reftrain,  but  to  preferve  and  enlarge  freedom.  For  in  all  the 
Hates  of  created  beings,  capable  of  laws,  “  where  there  is  no  law,  there  is  no 
“  freedom.”  For  liberty  is.  to  be  free  from  reftraint  and  violence  from  others, 
which  cannot  be,  where  there  is  no  law :  but  freedom  is  not,  as  we  are  told,  “  a 
<c  liberty  for  every  man  to  do  what  he  lifts  :  ”  ( for  who  could  be  free,  when 
every  other  man’s  humour  might  domineer  over  him? )  but  a  liberty  to  difpofe 
and  order,  as  he  lifts,  his  perfon,  actions,  pofiefiions,  and  his  whole  property, 
within  the  allowance  of  thofe  laws,  under  which  he  is,  and  therein  not  to  be 
fubjedt  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  another,  but  freely  follow  his  own. 

58.  The  power,  then,  that  parents  have  over  their  children,  arifes  from  that 
duty,  which  is  incumbent  on  them,  to  take  care  of  their  offspring,  during  the 
imperfedt  ftate  of  childhood.  To  inform  the  mind,  and  govern  the  adtions  of 
their  yet  ignorant  nonage,  ’till  reafon  fhall  take  its  place,  and  eafe  them  of  that 
trouble,  is  what  the  children  want,  and  the  parents  are  bound  to.  For  God, 
having  given  man  an  underftanding  to  diredt  his  actions,  has  allowed  him  a  free¬ 
dom  of  will,  and  liberty  of  adting,  as  properly  belonging  thereunto,  within 
the  bounds  of  that  law  he  is  under.  But  whilft  he  is  in  an  eftate,  wherein  he 
has  not  underftanding  of  his  own,  to  diredt  his  will,  he  is  not  to  have  any  will 
of  his  own  to  follow:  he  that  underftands  for  him,  mud  will  for  him  too  ;  he 
muft  prefcribe  to  his  will,  and  regulate  his  adtions ;  but,  when  he  comes  to  the 
eftate,  that  made  his  father  a  freeman,  the  fon  is  a  freeman  too. 

59.  This  holds  in  all  the  laws  a  man  is  under,  whether  natural  or  civil.  Is 
a  man  under  the  law  of  nature  ?  What  made  him  free  of  that  law  ?  What  gave 
him  a  free  difpofing  of  his  property,  according  to  his  own  will,  within  the  com- 
pafs  of  that  law  ?  I  anfwer,  a  ftate  of  maturity,  wherein  he  might  be  fuppofed 
capable  to  know  that  law,  that  fo  he  might  keep  his  adtions  within  the  bounds 
of  it.  When  he  has  acquired  that  ftate,  he  is  prefumed  to  know,  how  far  that 
law  is  to  be  his  guide,  and  how  far  he  may  make  ufe  of  his  freedom,  and  fo  comes 
to  have  it ;  ’till  then,  fomebody  eife  muft  guide  him,  who  is  p'  efumed  to  know 
how  far  the  law  allows  a  liberty.  If  fuch  a  ftate  of  reafon,  fuch  an  age  of  dift 
cretion  made  him  free,  the  fame  fhall  make  his  fon  free  too.  Is  a  man  under  the 
law  of  England  ?  What  made  him  free  of  that  law  ?  that  is,  to  have  the  liberty 
to  difpofe  of  his  adtions  and  pofleffions  according  to  his  own  will,  within  the 
permiflion  of  that  law  ?  A  capacity  of  knowing  that  law.  Which  is  fuppofed 
by  that  law,  at  the  age  of  one  and  twenty  years,  and,  in  fome  cafes  fooner.  If 
this  made  the  father  free,  it  {hall  make  the  fon  free  too.  Till  then,  we  fee  the 
law  allows  the  fon  to  have  no  will,  but  he  is  to  be  guided  by  the  will  of  his 
father,  or  guardian,  who  is  to  underftand  for  him.  And  if  the  father  die,  and 
fail  to  fubftitute  a  deputy  in  his  truft,  if  he  hath  not  provided  a  tutor  to  govern 
his  fon,  during  his  minority,  during  his  want  of  underftanding,  the  law  takes 
care  to  do  it,  fome  other  muft  govern  him,  and  be  a  will  to  him,  ’till  he  hath 
attained  to  a  ftate  of  freedom,  and  his  underftanding  be  fit  to  take  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  his  will.  But  after  that,  the  father  and  fon  are  equally  free,  as  much 
as  tutor  and  pupil  after  nonage;  equally  fubjedts  of  the  fame  law  together,  with¬ 
out  any  dominion  left,  in  the  father,  over  the  life,  liberty,  or  eftate  of  his  fon, 
whether  they  be  only  in  the  ftate  and  under  the  law  of  nature,  or  under  the  po- 
fitive  laws  of  an  eftablifhed  government. 

60.  B  u  t  if,  through  defeats,  that  may  happen,  out  of  the  ordinary  courfe 
of  nature,  any  one  comes  not  to  fuch  a  degree  of  reafon,  wherein  he  might  be 
fuppofed  capable  of  knowing  the  law,  and  fo  living  within  the  rules  of  it,  he  is 
never  capable  of  being  a  freeman,  he  is  never  let  loofe  to  the  difpofure  of  his  own 
will.,  ( becaufe  he  knows  no  bounds  to  it,  has  not  underftanding,  its  proper 
guide  )  but  is  continued  under  the  tuition  and  government  of  others,  all  the  time 
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his  own  underftanding  is  uncapable  of  that  charge.  And  fo  lunaticks  and  ide- 
ots  are  never  fet  free  from  the  government  of  their  parents;  “  Children,  who 
“  are  not  as  yet  come  unto  thofe  years,  whereat  they  may  have ;  and  innocents, 
“  which  are  excluded  by  a  natural  defeat,  from  ever  having ;  Thirdly,  Mad- 
«  men,  which,  for  the  prefent,  cannot  pofiibly  have  the  ufe  of  right  reafon  to 
“  guide  themfelves,  have,  for  their  guide,  the  reafon  that  guideth  other  men, 
“  which  are  tutors  over  them,  to  feek  and  procure  their  good  for  them,”  fays 
Hooker,  Eccl.  Pol.  lib.  I.  feA.  7.  All  which  feems  no  more  than  that  duty, 
which  God  and  nature  has  laid  on  man,  as  well  as  other  creatures,  to  preferve 
their  offspring,  ’till  they  can  be  able  to  fhift  for  themfelves,  and  will  fcarce 
amount  to  an  inftance,  or  proof,  of  parents  regal  authority. 

6 1.  Th  u  s  we  are  born  free,  as  we  are  born  rational ;  not  that  we  have  aAu- 
ally  the  exercife  of  either :  age  that  brings  one,  brings  with  it  the  other  too. 
And  thus  we  fee,  how  natural  freedom  and  fubjeAion  to  parents  may  confift 
together,  and  are  both  founded  on  the  fame  principle.  A  child  is  free,  by  his 
father’s  title,  by  his  father’s  underftanding,  which  is  to  govern  him,  ’till  he  hath 
it  of  his  own.  The  freedom  of  a  man  at  years  of  dilcretion,  and  thefubjeAi- 
on  of  a  child  to  his  parents,  whilft  yet  fhort  of  that  age,  are  fo  confiftent,  and 
fo  diftinguifhable,  that  the  moft  blinded  contenders  for  monarchy,  by  right  of 
fatherhood,  cannot  mifs  this  difference ;  the  moft  obftinate  cannot  but  allow 
their  confiftency.  For  were  their  doArine  all  true,  were  the  right  heir  of  A- 
dam  now  known,  and,  by  that  title,  fettled  a  monarch  in  his  throne,  invefted 
with  all  the  abfolute,  unlimited  Power  Sir  R.  F.  talks  of ;  if  he  fhould  die,  as 
foon  as  his  heir  were  born,  muft  not  the  child,  notwithftanding  he  were  never 
fo  free,  never  fo  much  fovereign,  be  in  fubjeAion  to  his  mother  and  nurfe,  to 
tutors  and  governors,  ’till  age  and  education  brought  him  reafon  and  ability  to 
govern  himlelf,  and  others  ?  The  neceflities  of  his  life,  the  health  of  his  body, 
and  the  information  of  his  mind,  would  require  him  to  be  directed  by  the  will 
of  others,  and  not  his  own ;  and  yet  will  any  one  think,  that  this  reftraint  and 
fubjeAion  were  inconfiftent  with,  or  fpoiled  him  of  that  liberty,  or  fovereign- 
ty,  be  had  a  right  to,  or  gave  away  his  empire  to  thofe,  who  had  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  his  nonage  ?  This  government  over  him  only  prepared  him  the  better 
and  fooner  for  it.  If  any  body  fhould  afk  me,  When  my  fon  is  of  age  to  be 
free  ?  I  fhall  anfwer,  Juft  when  his  monarch  is  of  age  to  govern.  “  But  at 
“  what  time,  fays  the  judicious  Hooker,  Eccl.  Pol.  1.  i.  feA.  6.  a  man  may  be 
<l  faid  to  have  attained  fo  far  forth  the  ufe  of  reafon,  as  fufliceth  to  make  him 
“  capable  of  thofe  laws,  whereby  he  is  then  bound  to  guide  his  aAions  j  this  is 
“  a  great  deal  more  eafy  for  fenfe  to  difcern,  than  for  any  one  by  fkill  and  learn- 
“  ing  to  determine.” 

62.  Commonwealths  themfelves  take  notice  of,  and  allow,  that  there 
is  a  time,  when  men  are  to  begin  to  aA  like  free  men ;  and,  therefore,  ’till  that 
time  require  not  oaths  of  fealty,  or  allegiance,  or  other  publick  owning  of,  or 
fubmiftion  to  the  government  of  their  countries. 

63.  Th  e  freedom  then  of  man,  and  liberty  of  aAing  according  to  his  own 
will,  is  grounded  on  his  having  reafon,  which  is  able  to  inftrudt  him  in  that 
law,  he  is  to  govern  himfelf  by,  and  make  him  know  how  far  he  is  left  to  the 
freedom  of  his  own  will.  To  turn  him  loofe  to  an  unreftrained  liberty,  before 
he  has  reafon  to  guide  him,  is  not  the  allowing  him  the  privilege  of  his  nature 
to  be  free ;  but  to  thruft  him  out  amongft  brutes,  and  abandon  him  to  a  ftate 
as  wretched,  and  as  much  beneath  that  of  a  man,  as  theirs.  This  is  that, 
which  puts  the  authority  into  the  parents  hands,  to  govern  the  minority  of  their 
children.  God  hath  made  it  their  bufinefs  to  employ  this  care  on  their  off- 
fpring,  and  hath  placed  in  them  fuitable  inclinations  of  tendernefs  and  concern, 
to  temper  this  power,  to  apply  it,  as  his  wifdom  defigned  it,  to  the  children's 
good,  as  long  as  they  fhould  need  to  be  under  it. 

64.  But  what  reafon  can  hence  advance  this  care  of  the  parents,  due  to 
their  offspring,  into  an  abfolute,  arbitrary  dominion  of  the  father,  whole  power 
reaches  no  farther,  than  by  fuch  a  difcipline,  as  he  finds  moft  effectual,  to  give 
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fuch  flrength  and  health  to  their  bodies,  fuch  vigor  and  rectitude  to  their  minds, 
as  may  belt  fit  his  children  to  be  moll  ufeful  to  themfelves  and  others ;  and,  if 
it  be  neceflary  to  his  condition,  to  make  them  work,  when  they  are  able,  for 
their  own  fubfiflence.  But  in  this  power  the  mother  too  has  her  fhare  with 
the  father. 

65.  Nay,  this  power  fo  little  belongs  to  the  father,  by  any  peculiar  right, 
of  nature,  but  only  as  he  is  guardian  of  his  children,  that  when  he  quits  his 
care  of  them,  he  lofes  his  power  over  them,  which  goes  along  with  their  nou- 
rifhment  and  education,  to  which  it  is  infeparably  annexed ;  and  it  belongs  as 
much  to  the  fofler-father  of  an  expofed  child,  as  the  natural  father  of  another. 
So  little  power  does  the  bare  adl  of  begetting  give  a  man  over  his  iflue,  if  all  his 
care  ends  there,  and  this  be  all  the  title  he  hath,  to  the  name  and  authority  of 
a  father.  And  what  will  become  of  this  paternal  power,  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  where  one  woman  hath  more  than  one  hufband  at  a  time ;  or,  in  thofe 
parts  of  America,  where,  when  the  hufband  and  wife  part,  which  happens  fre¬ 
quently,  the  children  are  all  left  to  the  mother,  follow  her,  and  are  wholly  un¬ 
der  her  care  and  provifion  ?  If  the  father  die,  whilft  the  children  are  young, 
do  they  not  naturally  every-where  owe  the  fame  obedience  to  their  mother,  du¬ 
ring  their  minority,  as  to  their  father  were  he  alive  ?  And  will  any  one  fay, 
that  the  mother  hath  a  legiflative  power  over  her  children  ?  That  fhe  can  make 
{landing  rules,  which  fhall  be  of  perpetual  obligation,  by  which  they  ought  to 
regulate  all  the  concerns  of  their  property,  and  bound  their  liberty,  all  the 
courfe  of  their  lives  ?  Or  can  fhe  enforce  the  obfervation  of  them  with  capital 
puniihments?  For  this  is  the  proper  power  of  the  magiflrate,  of  which  the  fa¬ 
ther  hath  not  fo  much  as  the  fhadow.  His  command  over  his  children  is  but 
temporary,  and  reaches  not  their  life,  or  property :  It  is  but  an  help  to  the 
weaknefs  and  imperfection  of  their  nonage,  a  difcipline  neceflary  to  their  edu¬ 
cation  :  and  though  a  father  may  difpofe  of  his  own  pofleflions,  as  he  pleafes, 
when  his  children  are  out  of  danger  of  perifhing  for  want,  yet  his  power  ex¬ 
tends  not  to  the  lives,  or  goods,  which  either  their  own  induflry,  or  another’s 
bounty  has  made  theirs  j  nor  to  their  liberty  neither,  when  they  are  once  arri¬ 
ved  to  the  infranchifement  of  the  years  of  difcretion.  The  father’s  empire 
then  ceafes,  and  he  can  from  thence  forwards  no  more  difpofe  of  the  liberty  of 
his  fbn,  than  that  of  any  other  man :  and  it  mufl  be  far  from  an  abfolute,  or 
perpetual  jurifdidtion,  from  which  a  man  may  withdraw  himfelf,  having  li- 
cenfe  from  divine  authority  to  “  leave  father  and  mother,  and  cleave  to  his 
“  wife.” 

66.  But  though  there  be  a  time,  when  a  child  comes  to  be  as  free  from  fub- 
jedtion  to  the  will  and  command  of  his  father,  as  the  father  himfelf  is  free  from 
fubjedtion  to  the  will  of  any  body  elfe,  and  they  are  each  under  no  other  re- 
flraint,  but  that  which  is  common  to  them  both,  whether  it  be  the  law  of  na¬ 
ture,  or  municipal  law  of  their  country :  yet  this  freedom  exempts  not  a  fon 
from  that  honour,  which  he  ought,  by  the  law  of  God  and  nature,  to  pay  his 
parents.  God  having  made  the  parents  inflruments  in  his  great  defign,  of  con¬ 
tinuing  the  race  of  mankind,  and  the  occafions  of  life  to  their  children  ;  as  he 
hath  laid  on  them  an  obligation  to  nourifh,  preferve,  and  bring  up  their  off- 
fpring ;  fo  he  has  laid  on  the  children  a  perpetual  obligation  of  honouring  their 
parents,  which  containing  in  it  an  inward  efteem  and  reverence  to  be  fhewn  by 
all  outward  expreflions,  ties  up  the  child  from  any  thing  that  may  ever  injure 
or  affront,  diflurb  or  endanger  the  happinefs,  or  life,  of  thofe,  from  whom  he 
received  his ;  and  engages  him  in  all  adtions  of  defence,  relief,  afliflance  and 
comfort  of  thofe,  by  whole  means  he  entred  into  being,  and  has  been  made 
Capable  of  any  enjoyments  of  life.  From  this  obligation  no  ftate,  no  freedom 
can  abfolve  children.  But  this  is  very  far  from  giving  parents  a  power  of  com¬ 
mand  over  their  children,  or  an  authority  to  make  laws  and  difpofe,  as  they 
pleafe,  of  their  lives,  or  liberties.  'Tis  one  thing  to  owe  honour  and  refpedt, 

gratitude  and  afliflance  j  another,  to  require  an  abfolute  obedience  and  fubmiffi- 
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on.  The  honour  due  to  parents,  a  monarch  in  his  throne  owes  his  mother  * 
and  yet  this  lefTens  not  his  authority,  nor  fubjedts  him  to  her  government. 

67.  The  fubjedtion  of  a  minor  places  in  the  father  a  temporary  government, 
•which  terminates  with  the  minority  of  the  child :  and  the  honour  due  from  a 
child  places  in  the  parents  a  perpetual  right  to  reipedt,  reverence,  fupport,  and 
compliance  too,  more  or  lefs,  as  the  father’s  care,  cod,  and  kindnefs  in  his  edu¬ 
cation  has  been  more  or  lefs.  This  ends  not  with  minority,  but  holds  in  all 
parts  and  conditions  of  a  man’s  life.  The  want  of  didinguifhing  thefe  two 
powers,  viz.  that  which  the  father  hath  in  the  right  of  tuition,  during  minori¬ 
ty,  and  the  right  of  honour  all  his  life,  may  perhaps  have  caufed  a  great  part  of 
the  midakes  about  this  matter.  For  to  fpeak  properly  of  them,  the  fird  of 
thefe  is  rather  the  privilege  of  children,  and  duty  of  parents,  than  any  preroga¬ 
tive  of  paternal  power.  The  nourifhment  and  education  of  their  children  is 
a  charge  fo  incumbent  on  parents  for  their  children’s  good,  that  nothing  can 
abfolve  them  from  taking  care  of  it.  And  though  the  power  of  commanding 
and  chadifing  them  go  along  with  it,  yet  God  hath  woven  into  the  principles  of 
human  nature,  fuch  a  tendernefs  for  their  offspring,  that  there  is  little  fear,  that 
parents  fhould  ufe  their  power  with  too  much  rigor?  The  excefs  is  feldom  on 
the  fevere  fide,  the  drong  byafs  of  nature  drawing  the  other  way.  And  there¬ 
fore  God  almighty,  when  he  would  exprefs  his  gentle  dealing  with  the  Ifraelites, 
he  tells  them,  that  though  he  chadened  them,  “  he  chadened  them  as  a  man 
“  chadens  his  fon,  ”  Deut.  viii.  5.  i.  e.  with  tendernefs  and  affedtion,  and  kept 
them  under  no  feverer  difcipline,  than  what  was  abfolutely  bed  for  them,  and 
had  been  lefs  kindnefs  to  have  flackened.  This  is  that  power,  to  which  children 
are  commanded  obedience,  that  the  pains  and  care  of  their  parents  may  not  be 
increafed,  or  ill  rewarded. 

68.  O  n  the  other  fide,  honour  and  fupport,  all  that  which  gratitude  requires, 
to  return  for  the  benefits,  received  by  and  from  them,  is  the  indifpenfible  duty 
of  the  child,  and  the  proper  privilege  of  the  parents.  This  is  intended  for 
the  parent’s  advantage,  as  the  other  is  for  the  child’s;  though  education,  the 
parent’s  duty,  feem  to  have  mod  power,  becaufe  the  ignorance  and  infirmi¬ 
ties  of  childhood  dand  in  need  of  redraint  and  correction,  which  is  a  vifible 
exercife  of  rule,  and  a  kind  of  dominion.  And  that  duty  which  is  compre¬ 
hended  in  the  word,  honour,  requires  lefs  obedience,  though  the  obligation  be 
dronger  on  grown,  than  younger  children.  For  who  can  think  the  command, 
“  Children  obey  your  parents,”  requires  in  a  man,  that  has  children  of  his  own, 
the  fame  fubmidion  to  his  father,  as  it  does  in  his  yet  young  children  to  him  ; 
and  that,  by  this  precept,  he  were  bound  to  obey  all  his  father’s  commands,  if, 
out  of  a  conceit  of  authority,  he  diould  have  the  indifcretion  to  treat  him  dill  as 
a  boy? 

69.  The  fird  part  then,  of  paternal  power,  or  rather  duty,  which  is  education, 
belongs  fo  to  the  father,  that  it  terminates  at  a  certain  feafon ;  when  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  education  is  over,  it  ceafes  of  itfelf,  and  is  alfo  alienable  before.  For  a 
man  may  put  the  tuition  of  his  fon  in  other  hands;  and  he  that  has  made 
his  fon  an  apprentice  to  another,  has  difcharged  him,  during  that  time,  of  a 
great  part  of  his  obedience,  both  to  himfelf  and  to  his  mother.  But  all  the 
duty  of  honour,  the  other  part,  remains  neverthelefs  entire  to  them,  nothing 
can  cancel  that:  it  is  fo  infeparable  from  them  both,  that  the  father’s  authority 
cannot  difpodefs  the  mother  of  this  right,  nor  can  any  man  difcharge  his  fon. 
from  honouring  her,  that  bore  him.  But  both  thefe  are  very  far  from  a  power 
to  make  laws,  and  enforcing  them  with  penalties,  that  may  reach  edate,  li¬ 
berty,  limbs,  and  life.  The  power  of  commanding  ends  with  nonage;  and 
though  after  that,  honour  and  refpedt,  fupport  and  defence,  and  whatfoever  gra¬ 
titude  can  oblige  a  man  to,  for  the  highed  benefits  he  is  naturally  capable  of, 
be  always  due,  from  a  fon  to  his  parents;  yet  all  this  puts  no  fcepter  into  the  fa¬ 
ther’s  hand,  no  fovereign  power  of  commanding.  He  has  no  dominion  over 
hisfon’s  property,  or  actions,  nor  any  right,  that  his  will  diould  prefcribe  to  his 
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fon’s,  in  all  things;  however  it  may  become  his  fon  in  many  things,  not  very 
inconvenient  to  him  and  his  family,  to  pay  a  deference  to  it. 

70.  A  man  may  owe  honour  and  refped  to  an  ancient,  or  wife  man,  de¬ 
fence  to  his  child,  or  friend,  relief  and  fupport  to  the  diftreflfed,  and  gratitude  to 
a  benefador,  to  luch  a  degree,  that  all  he  has,  all  he  can  do,  cannot  fufficient- 
ly  pay  it :  but  all  thefe  give  no  authority,  no  right  to  any  one,  of  making  laws 
over  him,  from  whom  they  are  owing.  And,  ’tis  plain,  all  this  is  due  not  on¬ 
ly  to  the  bare  title  of  father,  not  only  becaufe,  as  has  been  faid,  it  is  owing  to 
the  mother  too ;  but  becaufe  thefe  obligations  to  parents,  and  the  degrees  of 
what  is  required  of  children,  may  be  varied,  by  the  different  care  and  kindnefs, 
trouble  and  expence,  which  is  often  employed  upon  one  child,  more  than  an¬ 
other. 

71.  Th  is  fhews  the  reafon,  how  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  parents  in  focieties, 
where  they  themfelves  are  fubjeds,  retain  a  power  over  their  children,  and  have 
as  much  right  to  their  fubjedion,  as  thofe,  who  are  in  the  ftate  of  nature. 
Which  could  not  pofiibly  be,  if  all  political  power  were  only  paternal,  and 
that,  in  truth,  they  were  one  and  the  fame  thing :  for  then,  all  paternal  power 
being  in  the  prince,  the  fubjed  could  naturally  have  none  of  it.  But  thefe  two 
powers,  political  and  paternal,  are  fo  perfedly  diftind  and  feparate,  are  built 
upon  fo  different  foundations,  and  given  to  fo  different  ends,  that  every  fubjed, 
that  is  a  father,  has  as  much  a  paternal  power  over  his  children,  as  the  prince 
has  over  his :  and  every  prince,  that  has  parents,  owes  them  as  much  filial  du¬ 
ty  and  obedience,  as  the  meanefl  of  his  fubjeds  do  to  theirs ;  and  can  there¬ 
fore  contain  not  any  part,  or  degree,  of  that  kind  of  dominion,  which  a 
prince,  or  magiftrate,  has  over  his  fubjed. 

72.  Though  the  obligation  on  the  parents  to  bring  up  their  children,  and 
the  obligation  on  children  to  honour  their  parents,  contain  all  the  power  on  the 
one  hand,  and  fubmiflion  on  the  other,  which  are  proper  to  this  relation  ;  yet 
there  is  another  power  ordinarily  in  the  father,  whereby  he  has  a  tie  on  the 
obedience  of  his  children ;  which  though  it  be  common  to  him  with  other 
men,  yet  the  occafions  of  fhewing  it  almoft  conftantly  happening  to  fathers,  in 
their  private  families,  and  the  inftances  of  it  elfewhere  being  rare,  and  lefs  ta¬ 
ken  notice  of,  it  paffes  in  the  world  for  a  part  of  paternal  jurifdidion.  And 
this  is  the  power  men  generally  have  to  beftow  their  eftates  on  thofe,  who  pleafe 
them  beft.  The  poffeflion  of  the  father  being  the  expedation  and  inheritance 
of  the  children,  ordinarily  in  certain  proportions,  according  to  the  law  and 
cuflora  of  each  country ;  yet  it  is  commonly  in  the  father’s  power  to  beftow  it, 
with  a  more  fparing,  or  liberal  hand,  according  as  the  behaviour  of  this,  or 
that,  child  hath  comported  with  his  will  and  humour. 

73.  Tk  is  is  no  fmall  tie  on  the  obedience  of  children :  and  there  being  al¬ 
ways  annexed  to  the  enjoyment  of  land,  a  fubmiflion  to  the  government  of  the 
country,  of  which  that  land  is  a  part ;  it  has  been  commonly  fuppofed,  That 
a  father  could  oblige  his  pofterity  to  that  government,  of  which  he  himfelf  was 
a  fubjed,  and  that  his  compad  held  them ;  whereas  it  being  only  a  neceflary 
condition  annexed  to  the  land,  and  the  inheritance  of  an  eftate,  which  is  un¬ 
der  that  government,  reaches  only  thofe,  who  will  take  it  on  that  condition,  and 
fo  is  no  natural  tie,  or  engagement,  but  a  voluntary  fubmiflion.  For  every  man’s 
children  being,  by  nature,  as  free  as  himfelf,  or  any  of  his  anceftors  ever  were, 
may,  whilft  they  are  in  that  freedom,  chufe  what  fociety  they  will  join  them¬ 
felves  to,  what  commonwealth  they  will  put  themfelves  under.  But,  if  they 
will  enjoy  the  inheritance  of  their  anceftors,  they  muft  take  it  on  the  lame  terms 
their  anceftors  had  it,  and  fubmit  to  all  the  conditions  annexed  to  fuch  a  pof¬ 
feflion.  By  this  power,  indeed,  fathers  oblige  their  children  to  obedience  to 
themfelves,  even  when  they  are  paft  minority,  and  moft  commonly  to  fubjed 
them  to  this,  or  that,  political  power :  but  neither  of  thefe,  by  any  peculiar 
right  of  fatherhood,  but  by  the  reward  they  have  in  their  hands,  to  enforce  and 
recompenfe  fuch  a  compliance ;  and  is  no  more  power  than  what  a  Frenchman 
has  over  an  Englishman,  who,  by  the  hopes  of  an  eftate  he  will  leave  him, 
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will  certainly  have  a  ftrong  tie  on  his  obedience :  and  if,  when  it  is  left  him, 
he  will  enjoy  it,  he  muft  certainly  take  it  upon  the  conditions  annexed  to  the 
pofieffion  of  land,  in  that  country  where  it  lies,  whether  in  1-  ranee,  or  Eng¬ 
land. 

74.  To  conclude  then,  though  the  father’s  power  of  commanding  extends  no 
farther  than  the  minority  of  his  children,  and  to  a  degree  only  fit  for  the  difei- 
pline  and  government  of  that  age;  and  though  that  honour  and  relpedt,  and  all 
that  which  the  Latins  called,  piety,  which  they  indifpenfibly  owe  to  their  pa¬ 
rents  all  their  life-time,  and  in  all  eftates,  with  all  that  fupport  and  defence  is 
due  to  them,  gives  the  father  no  power  of  governing,  i.  e.  making  laws,  and  en- 
ading  penalties  on  his  children ;  though,  by  all  this,  he  has  no  dominion  over 
the  property,  or  adions,  of  his  fon:  yet  it  is  obvious  to  conceive  how  eafy  it 
was,  in  the  firft  ages  of  the  world,  and  in  places  ftill,  where  the  thinnefs  of 
people  gives  families  leave  to  feparate  into  unpofiefted  quarters,  and  they  have 
room  to  remove,  or  plant,  themfelves  in  yet  vacant  habitations,  for  the  father 
of  the  family  to  become  the  prince  of  ft-  it,  he  had  been  a  ruler  from  the  begin- 
ginning  of  the  infancy  of  his  children;  and  fince  without  fome  government,  it 
would  be  hard  for  them  to  live  together,  it  was  likelieft  it  fhould,  by  the  exprefs 
or  tacit  confent  of  the  children,  when  they  were  grown  up,  be  in  the  father, 
where  it  feemed,  without  any  change,  barely  to  continue;  when  indeed,  no¬ 
thing  more  was  required  to  it,  than  the  permitting  the  father  to  exercife  alone, 
in  his  family,  that  executive  power  of  the  law  of  nature,  which  every  freeman 
naturally  hath,  and,  by  that  permifiion,  refigning  up  to  him  a  monarchical  pow¬ 
er,  whilft  they  remained  in  it.  But  that  this  was  not  by  any  paternal  right,  but  on¬ 
ly  by  the  confent  of  his  children,  is  evident  from  hence,  that  no  body  doubts,  but 
if  a  ftranger,  whom  chance  or  bufinefs,  had  brought  to  his  family,  had  there 
killed  any  of  his  children,  or  committed  any  other  fad,  he  might  condemn  and 
put  him  to  death,  or  otherwife  have  punifhed  him,  as  well  as  any  of  his  chil¬ 
dren;  which  it  was  impoffible  he  fhould  do,  by  virtue  of  any  paternal  authority 
over  one,  who  was  not  his  child,  but  by  virtue  of  that  executive  power  of  the 
law  of  nature,  which,  as  a  man,  he  had  a  right  to:  and  he  alone  could  punifh 
him  in  his  family,  where  the  refped  of  his  children  had  laid  by  the  exercife  of 
fuch  a  power,  to  give  way  to  the  dignity  and  authority,  they  were  willing  fhould 
remain  in  him,  above  the  reft  of  his  family. 

75.  Thus  ’twas eafy,  and  almoft  natural  for  children,  by  a  tacit  and  fcarce 
avoidable  confent,  to  make  way  for  the  father’s  authority  and  government.  They 
had  been  accuftomed,  in  their  childhood,  to  follow  his  diredion,  and  to  refer 
their  little  differences  to  him;  and  when  they  were  men,  who  fitter  to  rule  them? 
Their  little  properties,  and  lefs  covetoufnefs,  feldom  afforded  greater  controver- 
fies;  and  when  they  fhould  arife,  where  could  they  have  a  fitter  umpire  than 
he,  by  whofe  care  they  had  every  one  been  fuftained  and  brought  up,  and  who 
had  a  tendernefs  for  them  all?  ’Tis  no  wonder  that  they  made  no  diftindion  be¬ 
twixt  minority  and  full  age,  nor  looked  after  one  and  twenty,  or  any  other  age, 
that  might  make  them  the  free  difpofers  of  themfelves  and  fortunes,  when  they 
could  have  no  defire  to  be  out  of  their  pupilage,  the  government,  they  had  been 
Under,  during  it,  continued  ftill  to  be  more  their  protedion  than  reftraint;  and 
they  could  no  where  find  a  greater  fecurity  to  their  peace,  liberties,  and  for¬ 
tunes,  that  in  the  rule  of  a  father* 

76.  Thus 

f  It  is  no  improbable  opinion,  therefore,  which  the  arch-philofopher  was  of,  “  That  the  chief 
“  perfon  in  every  houfhold  was  always,  as  it  were,  a  king:  fo  when  numbers  of  houfholds  joined 
“  themfelves  in  civil  focieties  together,  kings  were  the  firft  kind  of  governors  amongft  them;  which 

is  alfo  as  it  feemeth,  the  reafon  why  the  name  of  fathers  continued  ftill  in  them,  who,  of  fathers, 
“  were  made  rulers;  as  alfo  the  ancient  cuftom  of  governors  to  do  as  Melchizedec,  and  being  kings, 
tc  to  exercife  the  office  of  priefts,  which,  fathers  did  at  the  firft,  grew  perhaps  by  the  fame  occafion. 
“  Howbeit,  this  is  not  the  only  kind  of  regiment,  that  has  been  received  in  the  world.  The  incon- 
“  veniencies  of  one  kind  have  caufed  fundry  others  to  be  devifed ;  fo  that  in  a  word,  all  publick  re- 
“  giment,  of  what  kind  foever,  feemeth  evidently  to  have  rifen  from  the  deliberate  advice, 
c<  confultation  and  compofition  between  men,  judging  it  convenient  and  behoveful ;  there  being  no 
4<  impoffibility  in  nature,  confidered  by  itfelf,  but  that  man  might  have  lived  without  any  publick 
6c  regiment.”  Hooker’s  Eccl.  Pol.  lib.  1.  Se£t.  10. 
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76.  Thus  the  natural  fathers  of  families,  by  an  infenfible  change,  became 
the  politick  monarchs  of  them  too:  and  as  they  chanced  to  live  long,  and  leave 
able  and  worthy  heirs  for  feveralfucceflions,  or  otherwife,  fo  they  laid  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  hereditary,  or  elective  kingdoms,  under  feveral  conftitutions  and  man¬ 
ners,  according  as  chance,  contrivance,  or  occafions  happen’d  to  mould 
them.  But  if  princes  have  their  titles  in  their  father’s  right,  and  it  be  a  fuf- 
ficient-proof  of  the  natural  right  of  fathers  to  political  authority,  becaufe  they 
commonly  were  thofe,  in  whofe  hands  we  find,  de  faCto,  the  exercife  of  go¬ 
vernment  :  I  fay,  if  this  argument  be  good,  it  will  as  ftrongly  prove,  that  all 
princes,  nay  princes  only,  ought  to  be  priefts,  fince  it  is  as  certain,  that  in  the 
beginning  “  the  father  of  the  family  was  prieft,  as  that  he  was  ruler  in  his  own 
*c  houfhold.” 

CHAP.  VIL 

Of  political  or  civil  fociety, 

‘77.  OD  having  made  man  luch  a  creature,  that  in  his  own  judgment  it  was 
VJT  not  good  for  him  to  be  alone,  put  him  under  ftrong  obligations  of  ne- 
ceflity,  convenience  and  inclination,  to  drive  him  into  fociety,  as  well  as  fitted 
him  with  underftanding  and  language  to  continue  and  enjoy  it.  The  firfl;  fo¬ 
ciety  was  between  man  and  wife,  which  gave  beginning  to  that  between  pa¬ 
rents  and  children;  to  which  in  time,  that  between  mafter  and  fervant  came 
to  be  added:  and  though  all  thefe  might,  and  commonly  did  meet  together,  and 
make  up  but  one  family,  wherein  the  mafter,  or  miftrefs,  of  it  had  fome  fort 
of  rule,  proper  to  a  family ;  each  of  thefe,  or  all  together,  came  fhort  of  politi¬ 
cal  fociety,  as  we  fhall  fee,  if  we  confider  the  different  ends,  ties  and  bounds  of 
each  of  thefe. 

78.  Conju  g  al  fociety  is  made  by  a  volnntary  compact  between  man  and 
“woman;  and  tho’  it  confift  chiefly  in  fuch  a  communion  and  right  in  one  ano¬ 
ther’s  bodies,  as  is  neceflary  to  its  chief  end,  procreation;  yet  it  draws  with  it 
mutual  fupport  and  afliftance,  and  a  communion  of  interests  too,  as  neceflary, 
not  only  to  unite  their  care  and  affeCtion,  but  alfo  neceflary  to  their  common 
offspring,  who  have  a  right  to  be  nourifhed  and  maintained  by  them,  ’till  they 
are  able  to  provide  for  themfelves. 

79.  For  the  end  of  conjunction  between  male  and  female,  being  not  barely 
procreation,  but  the  continuation  of  the  fpecies ;  this  conjunction  betwixt  male 
and  female  ought  to  laft,  even  after  procreation,  fo  long  as  is  neceflary  to  the 
nourifhment  and  fupport  of  the  young  ones,  who  are  to  be  fuftained  by  thofe 
that  got  them,  ’till  they  be  able  to  fhift  and  provide  for  themfelves.  This  rule, 
which  the  infinitely  wife  maker  hath  fet  to  the  works  of  his  hands,  we  find  the 
inferior  creatures  fteadily  obey.  In  thofe  viviparous  animals,  which  feed  on 
grafs,  the  conjunction  between  male  and  female  lafts  no  longer  than  the  very  aCt 
of  copulation ;  becaufe  the  teat  of  the  dam  being  fufficient  to  nourifh  the  young, 
until  he  be  able  to  feed  on  grafs,  the  male  only  begets,  but  concerns  not  him- 
felf  for  the  female,  or  young,  to  whofe  fuftenance  he  can  contribute  nothing. 
But,  in  beads  of  prey,  the  conjunction  lafts  longer ;  becaufe  the  dam  not  being 
able  well  to  fubfifl:  herfelf,  and  nourifh  her  numerous  offspring,  by  her  own 
prey  alone,  a  more  laborious,  as  well  as  more  dangerous  way  of  living,  than 
by  feeding  on  grafs,  the  afliftance  of  the  male  is  neceflary  to  the  maintenance 
of  their  common  family,  which  cannot  fubfifl:,  ’till  they  are  able  to  prey  for 
themfelves,  but  by  the  joint  care  of  male  and  female.  The  fame  is  to  be  obfer- 
ved  in  all  birds  ( except  fome  domeftick  ones,  where  plenty  of  food  excufes  the 
cock  from  feeding,  and  taking  care  of  the  young  brood  )  whofe  young  needing 
food  in  the  neft>  the  cock  and  hen  continue  mates,  till  the  young  are  able  to 
life  their  wings,  and  provide  for  themfelves. 


So.  And 
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8ob  And  herein  I  think  lies  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  reafon,  “  why  the 
<c  male  and  female,  in  mankind,  are  tied  to  a  longer  conjunction”  than  other 
creatures,  viz.  Becaufe  the  female  is  capable  of  conceiving,  and  de  facto  is  com¬ 
monly  with  child  again,  and  brings  forth  too  a  new  birth,  long  before  the  for¬ 
mer  is  out  of  a  dependency  for  fupport  on  his  parent’s  help,  and  able  to  fhift  for 
himfelf,  and  has  all  the  affidance  is  due  to  him  from  his  parents  j  whereby  the 
father,  who  is  bound  to  take  care  for  thofe  he  hath  begot,  is  under  an  obligati¬ 
on  to  continue  in  conjugal  fociety  with  the  fame  woman,  longer  than  other  crea¬ 
tures,  whofe  young  being  able  to  fublift  of  themfelves,  before  the  time  of  pro¬ 
creation  returns  again,  the  conjugal  bond  diffolves  of  itfelf,  and  they  are  at  li¬ 
berty,  till  flymen,  at  his  ufual,  anniverfary  feafon,  fummons  them  again  to 
chufe  new  mates.  Wherein  one  cannot  but  admire  the  wifdom  of  the  great 
Creator,  who  having  given  to  man  forefight,  and  an  ability  to  lay  up  for  the 
future,  as  well  as  to  fupply  the  prefent  neceffity,  hath  made  it  neceffary,  that 
fociety  of  man  and  wife  fhould  be  more  lading,  than  of  male  and  female  a- 
mongft  other  creatures ;  that  fo  their  indudry  might  be  encouraged,  and  their 
intered  better  united,  to  make  provifion  and  lay  up  goods  for  their  common  if- 
fue,  which  uncertain  mixture,  or  eafy  and  frequent  folutions  of  conjugal  fo¬ 
ciety  would  mightily  didurb. 

8 1.  But  though  thefe  are  ties  upon  mankind,  which  make  the  conjugal 
bonds  more  firm  and  lading  in  man,  than  the  other  fpecies  of  animals ;  yet  it 
would  give  one  reafon  to  enquire,  why  this  compact,  where  procreation  and 
education  are  fecured,  and  inheritance  taken  care  for,  may  not  be  made  deter¬ 
minable,  either  by  confent,  or  at  a  certain  time,  or  upon  certain  conditions,  as 
well  as  any  other  voluntary  compacts,  there  being  no  neceffity,  in  the  nature  of 
the  thing,  nor  to  the  ends  of  it,  that  it  fhould  always  be  for  life ;  I  mean,  to 
fuch  as  are  under  no  redraint  of  any  pofitive  law,  which  ordains  all  fuch  con¬ 
tracts  to  be  perpetual. 

82.  But  the  hufband  and  wife,  though  they  have  but  one  common  con¬ 
cern,  yet  having  different  underdandings,  will  unavoidably  fometimes  have  dif¬ 
ferent  wills  too ;  it  therefore  being  neceffary  that  the  lad  determination,  i.  e.  the 
rule  fhould  be  placed  fomewhere,  it  naturally  falls  to  the  man’s  ffiare,  as  the 
abler  and  the  dronger.  But  this  reaching  but  to  the  things  of  their  common 
intered  and  property,  leaves  the  wife  in  the  full  and  free  poffeffion  of  what,  by 
contract,  is  her  peculiar  right,  and  gives  the  hufband  no  more  power  over  her 
life,  than  fhe  has  over  his.  The  power  of  the  hufband  being  fo  far  from  that 
of  an  abfolute  monarch,  that  the  wife  has,  in  many  cafes,  a  liberty  to  feparate 
from  him,  where  natural  right,  or  their  contract,  allows  it,  whether  that  con¬ 
tract  be  made  by  themfelves,  in  the  date  of  nature,  or  by  the  cudoms,  or 
laws,  of  the  country  they  live  in ;  and  the  children  upon  fuch  feparation  fall  to 
the  father,  or  mother’s  lot,  as  fuch  contraCt  does  determine. 

83.  For  all  the  ends  of  marriage  being  to  be  obtained  under  politick  go¬ 
vernment,  as  well  as  in  the  date  of  nature,  the  civil  magidrate  doth  not  abridge 
the  right,  or  power,  of  either,  naturally  neceffary  to  thofe  ends,  viz.  procrea¬ 
tion  and  mutual  fupport  and  affidance,  whild  they  are  together ;  but  only  de¬ 
cides  any  controversy,  that  may  arife  between  man  and  wife  about  them.  If 
it  were  otherwife,  and  that  abfolute  fover.eignty  and  power  of  life  and  death  na¬ 
turally  belonged  to  the  hufband,  and  were  neceflary  to  the  fociety  between  man 
and  wife,  there  could  be  no  matrimony  in  any  of  thofe  countries,  where  the 
hufband  is  allowed  no  fuch  abfolute  authority.  But  the  ends  of  matrimony  re¬ 
quiring  no  fuch  power  in  the  hufband,  the  condition  of  conjugal  fociety  put  it 
not  in  him,  it  being  not  at  all  neceffary  to  that  date.  Conjugal  fociety  could 
fubfid  and  attain  its  ends  without  it ;  nay,  community  of  goods,  and  the  power 
over  them,  mutual  affidance  and  maintenance,  and  other  things  belonging  to 
conjugal  fociety,  might  be  varied  and  regulated  by  that  contract,  which  unites 
man  and  wife  in  that  fociety,  as  far  as  may  con  fid  with  procreation,  and  the 
bringing  up  of  children ’till  they  could  fhift  for  themfelves  j  nothing  being  ne¬ 
ceffary  to  any  fociety,  that  is  not  neceffary  to  the  ends  for  which  it  is  made. 

1  84.  The 
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84.  Th  e  fociety  betwixt  parents  and  children,  and  the  dillind  rights  and 
powers  belonging  refpedively  to  them,  I  have  treated  of  fo  largely  in  the  fore¬ 
going  chapter,  that  I  fhall  not  here  need  to  lay  any  thing  of  it.  And  I  think  it 
is  plain,  that  it  is  far  different  from  a  politick  fociety. 

85.  Master  and  fervant  are  names  as  old  as  hiftory,  but  given  to  thofe  of 
far  different  condition  j  for  a  freeman  makes  himfelf  a  fervant  to  another,  by 
felling  him,  for  a  certain  time,  the  fervice  he  undertakes  to  do,  in  exchange  for 
wages  he  is  to  receive :  and  though  this  commonly  puts  him  into  the  family  of 
his  mailer,  and  under  the  ordinary  difcipline  thereof  5  yet  it  gives  the  mailer 
but  a  temporary  power  over  him,  and  no  greater  than  what  is  contained  in  the 
contrad  between  ’em.  But  there  is  another  fort  of  fervants,  which  by  a  pecu¬ 
liar  name  we  call  llaves,  who  being  captives,  taken  in  a  juft  war,  are,  by  the 
right  of  nature,  fubjeded  to  the  abfolute  dominion  and  arbitrary  power  of  their 
mailers.  Thefe  men  having,  as  I  fay,  forfeited  their  lives,  and  with  it  their 
liberties,  and  loft  their  eflates,  and  being  in  the  flate  of  llavery,  not  capable  of 
any  property,  cannot,  in  that  Hate,  be  confidered  as  any  part  of  civil  fociety  j 
the  chief  end  whereof  is  the  prefervation  of  property. 

86.  Let  us,  therefore,  confider  a  mailer  of  a  family,  with  all  thefe  fubor- 
dinate  relations  of  wife,  children,  fervants  and  llaves,  united  under  the  do- 
mellick  rule  of  a  family  ;  which,  what  refernblance  foever  it  may  have  in  its  or¬ 
der,  offices,  and  number  too,  with  a  little  commonwealth,  yet  is  very  far  from 
it,  both  in  its  conllitution,  power  and  end :  or,  if  it  mull  be  thought  a  mo¬ 
narchy,  and  the  paterfamilias  the  abfolute  monarch  in  it,  abfolute  monarchy 
will  have  but  a  very  fhattered  and  fhort  power,  when  ’tis  plain,  by  what  has 
been  faid  before,  that  the  mailer  of  the  family  has  a  very  dillindt  and  different¬ 
ly  limited  power,  both  as  to  time  and  extent,  over  thofe  feveral  perfons  that  are 
in  it  j  'for  excepting  the  Have  (and  the  family  is  as  much  a  family,  and  his  power 
as  paterfamilias  as  great,  whether  there  be  any  llaves  in  his  family,  or  no)  he  has 
no  legillative  power  of  life  and  death  over  any  of  them,  and  none  too,  but  what 
a  millrefs  of  a  family  may  have  as  well  as  he.  And  he  certainly  can  have  no 
abfolute  power  over  the  whole  family,  who  has  but  a  very  limited  one,  over 
every  individual  in  it.  But  how  a  family,  or  any  other  fociety  of  men,  differ 
from  that  which  is  properly  political  fociety,  we  fhall  bell  fee,  by  conlidering 
wherein  political  fociety  itfelf  con  fills. 

87.  Man  being  born,  as  has  been  proved,  with  a  title  to  perfect  freedom, 
and  an  uncontrolled  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  law  of 
nature,  equally  with  any  other  man,  or  number  of  men,  in  the  world,  hath  by 
nature  a  power,  not  only  to  preferve  his  property,  that  is,  his  life,  liberty  and 
ellate,  againll  the  injuries  and  attempts  of  other  men  5  but  to  judge  of,  and 
punilh  the  breaches  of  that  law  in  others,  as  he  is  perfuaded  the  offence  de- 
ferves,  even  with  death  itfelf,  in  crimes  where  the  heinoufnefs  of  the  fad:,  in 
his  opinion,  requires  it.  But  becaufe  no  political  fociety  can  be,  nor  fublill, 
without  having  in  itfelf  the  power  to  preferve  the  property,  and  in  order  there¬ 
unto,  punilh  the  offences  of  all  thofe  of  that  fociety  ;  there,  and  there  only  is 
political  fociety,  where  every  one  of  the  members  hath  quitted  this  natural 
power,  refigned  it  up  into  the  hands  of  the  community,  in  all  cafes,  that  ex¬ 
clude  him  not  from  appealing,  for  protedion,  to  the  law  ellablifhed  by  it.  And 
thus,  all  private  judgment  of  every  particular  member  being  excluded,  the 
community  comes  to  be  umpire,  by  fettled,  Handing  rules,  indifferent,  and  the 
fame  to  all  parties :  and  by  men,  having  authority  from  the  community  for  the 
execution  of  thofe  rules,  decides  all  the  differences,  that  may  happen,  between 
any  members  of  that  fociety,  concerning  any  matter  of  right ;  and  punifhes 
thofe  offences,  which  any  member  hath  committed  againll  the  fociety,  with 
fuch  penalties  as  the  law  has  ellablilhed ;  whereby  it  is  eafy  to  difcern  who  are, 
and  who  are  not,  in  political  fociety  together.  Thofe,  who  are  united  into 
one  body,  and  have  a  common  ellablilhed  law  and  judicature  to  appeal  to,  with 
authority  to  decide  controverfies  between  them,  and  punilh  offenders,  are  in  ci¬ 
vil  fociety  one  with  another:  but  thofe,  who  have  no  fuch  common  appeal,  I 
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mean  on  earth,  are  ftill  in  the  hate  of  nature,  each  being,  where  there  is  no 
other,  judge  for  himfelf,  and  executioner  ;  which  is,  as  I  have  before  fhewed 
it,  the  pertedt  ftate  of  nature. 

83.  And  thus  the  commonwealth  comes  by  a  power  to  fet  down  what  pu- 
nilhment  {hall  belong  to  the  feveral  tranfgreffions,  which  they  think  worthy  of 
it,  committed  amongft  the  members  of  that  fociety,  (which  is  the  power  of 
making  laws)  as  well  as  it  has  the  power  to  punifti  the  injury,  done  unto  any 
of  its  members,  by  any  one  that  is  not  of  it,  (which  is  the  power  of  war  and 
peace;)  and  all  this  for  the  prefervation  of  the  property  of  all  the  members  of 
that  focietv,  as  far  as  is  poflible.  But  though  every  man,  who  has  entered  in¬ 
to  civil  fociety,  and  is  become  a  member  of  any  commonwealth,  has  thereby 
quitted  his  power  to  punifh  offences  againft  the  law  of  nature,  in  profecution 
of  his  own  private  judgment,  yet  with  the  judgment  of  offences,  which  he  has 
given  up  to  the  legiflative,  in  all  cafes,  where  he  can  appeal  to  the  magiftrate, 
he  has  given  a  right  to  the  commonwealth  to  employ  his  force,  for  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  judgments  of  the  commonwealth,  whenever  he  fhall  be  called  to 
it;  which,  indeed,  are  his  own  judgments,  they  being  made  by  himfelf,  or  his 
reprefentative.  And  herein  we  have  the  original  of  the  legiflative  and  executive 
power  of  civil  fociety,  which  is  to  judge,  by  handing  laws,  how  far  offences 
are  to  be  puniflhed,  when  committed  within  the  commonwealth ;  and  alfo  to 
determine,  by  occafional  judgments,  founded  on  the  prefent  circumftances  of 
the  faft,  how  far  injuries  from  without  are  to  be  vindicated  ;  and  in  both  thele 
to  employ  all  the  force  of  all  the  members,  when  there  fhall  be  need. 

89.  Wherever,  therefore,  any  number  of  men  are  fo  united  into  one  fo¬ 
ciety,  as  to  quit  every  one  his  executive  power  of  the  lav/  of  nature,  and  to  re- 
fign  it  to  the  publick,  there  and  there  only  is  a  political,  or  civil  fociety.  And 
this  is  done,  where-ever  any  number  of  men,  in  the  ftate  of  nature,  enter  in¬ 
to  fociety  to  make  one  people,  one  body  politick,  under  one  fupreme  govern¬ 
ment;  or  elfe  when  any  one  joins  himfelf  to,  and  incorporates  with  any  go¬ 
vernment  already  made.  For  hereby  he  authorizes  the  fociety,  or,  which  is  all 
one,  the  legiflative  thereof,  to  make  laws  for  him,  as  the  publick  good  of  the 
fociety  fhall  require ;  to  the  execution  whereof,  his  own  afliftance  (as  to  his 
own  decrees)  is  due.  And  this  puts  men  out  of  a  Hate  of  nature,  into  that  of 
a  commonwealth,  by  fetting  up  a  judge  on  earth,  with  authority  to  determine 
all  the  controverfies,  and  redrefs  the  injuries,  that  may  happen  to  any  member 
of  the  commonwealth ;  which  judge  is  the  legiflative,  or  magiftrates,  appoint¬ 
ed  by  it.  And  where-ever  there  are  any  number  of  men,  however  affociated, 
that  have  no  fuch  decifive  power  to  appeal  to,  there  they  are  dill  in  the  date  of 
nature. 

90.  He  n  c  £  it  is  evident,  that  abfolute  monarchy,  which,  by  fome  men,  is 
counted  the  only  government  in  the  world,  is  indeed  inconfident  with  civil  fo¬ 
ciety,  and  fo  can  be  no  form  of  civil  government  at  all.  For  the  end  of  civil 
fociety,  being  to  avoid  and  remedy  thofe  inconveniencies  of  the  ftate  of  nature, 
which  neceflarily  follow  from  every  man’s  being  judge  in  his  own  cafe,  by  fet¬ 
ting  up  a  known  authority,  to  which  every  one  of  that  fociety  may  appeal,  up¬ 
on  any  injury  received,  or  controvei  fy  that  may  arife,  and  which  every  one  of 
the  ■j-  fociety  ought  to  obey ;  where-ever  any  perfons  are,  who  have  not  fuch 
an  authority  to  appeal  to,  for  the  decifion  of  any  difference  between  them, 
there  thofe  perfons  are  ftill  in  the  ftate  of  nature.  And  fo  is  every  abfolute 
prince,  in  refpedt  of  thofe,  who  are  under  his  dominion. 

91.  For,  he  being  fuppofed  to  have  all,  both  legiflative  and  executive  power 
in  himfelf  alone,  there  is  no  judge  to  be  found,  no  appeal  lies  open  to  any  one, 
who  may  fairly,  and  indifferently,  and  with  authority  decide,  and  from  whofe 

decifion 

■f  “  The  publick  power  of  all  fociety  is  above  every  foul  contained  in  the  fame  fociety ;  and  the 
u  principal  ufe  of  that  power  is,  to  give  laws  unto  all  that  are  under  it,  which  laws,  in  fuch  cafes, 
“  we  muft  obey,  unlefs  there  be  reafon  fhewed,  which  may  neceflarily  enforce,  that  the  law  of 
“  reafon,  or  of  God,  doth  enjoin  the  contrary.”  Hook.  Eccl.  Pol.  1.  1.  fc6f.  16. 
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vkcifion  relief  and  redrefs  may  be  expefted,  of  any  injury,  or  inconveniency, 
that  may  be  fuftered  from  the  prince,  or  by  his  order :  fo  that  fuch  a  man, 
however  entitled,  Czar,  or  Grand  Signior,  or  how  you  pleafe,  is  as  much  in 
the  ftate  of  nature,  with  all  under  his  dominion,  as  he  is  with  the  reft  of  man¬ 
kind.  For  where-ever  any  two  men  are,  who  have  no  ftanding  rule,  and  com¬ 
mon  judge,  to  appeal  to  on  earth,  for  the  determination  of  controverfies  of 
right  betwixt  them,  there  they  are  ftill  in  the  ftate  of  * **  nature,  and  under  all. 
the  inconveniencies  of  it,  with  only  this  woful  difference  to  the  fubjedt,  or  ra¬ 
ther  Have  of  an  abfolute  prince :  that  whereas,  in  the  ordinary  ftate  of  nature, 
he  has  a  liberty  to  judge  of  his  right,  and  according  to  the  beft  of  his  power,  to 
maintain  it ;  now,  whenever  his  property  is  invaded  by  the  will  and  order  of 
his  monarch,  he  has  not  only  no  appeal,  as  thofe  in  fociety  ought  to  have ; 
but,  as  if  he  were  degraded  from  the  common  ftate  of  rational  creatures,  is  de¬ 
nied  a  liberty  to  judge  of,  or  to  defend  his  right :  and  fo  is  expofed  to  all  the 
mifery  and  inconveniencies,  that  a  man  can  fear  from  one,  who,  being  in  the 
unreftrained  ftate  of  nature,  is  yet  corrupted  with  flattery,  and  armed  with 
power.  . 

92.  For  he  that  thinks  abfolute  power  purifies  men’s  bloods,  and  corrects 
the  bafenefs  of  human  nature,  need  read  but  the  hiftory  of  this,  or  any  other 
age,  to  be  convinced  of  the  contrary.  He  that  would  have  been  infolent  and 
injurious  in  the  woods  of  America,  would  not,  probably,  be  much  better  in  a 
throne ;  where  perhaps  learning  and  religion  {hall  be  found  out  to  juftify  all,  that 
he  fhall  do  to  his  fubjedts,  and  the  fword  prefently  filence  all  thofe,  that  dare 
queftion  it.  For  what  the  protection  of  abfolute  monarchy  is,  what  kind  of 
fathers  of  their  countries  it  makes  princes  to  be,  and  to  what  a  degree  of  hap- 
pinefs  and  fecurity  it  carries  civil  fociety,  where  this  fort  of  government  is  grown 
to  perfection,  he  that  will  look  into  the  late  relation  of  Ceylon,  may  eafily  fee. 

93.  In  abfolute  monarchies,  indeed,  as  well  as  other  governments  of  the  world, 
the  fubjeCts  have  an  appeal  to  the  law,  and  judges  to  decide  any  controverfies, 
and  flfeftrain  any  violence,  that  may  happen  betwixt  the  fubjeCts  themfelves,  one 
amongft  another.  This  every  one  thinks  neceflary,  and  believes  he  deferves  to 
be  thought  a  declared  enemy  to  fociety  and  mankind,  who  ftiould  go  about  to 
take  it  away.  But  whether  this  be  from  a  true  love  of  mankind  and  fociety,  and 
fuch  a  charity  as  we  owe  all  one  to  another,  there  is  reafon  to  doubt.  For  this 
is  no  more,  than  what  every  man  who  loves  his  own  power,  profit,  or  great- 
nefs,  may  and  naturally  muft  do,  keep  thofe  animals  from  hurting,  or  deftroy- 
ing,  one  another,  who  labour  and  drudge  only  for  his  pleafure  and  advantage; 
and  fo  are  taken  care  of,  not  out  of  any  love  the  mafter  has  for  them,  but  love 
of  himfelf,  and  the  profit  they  bring  him.  For  if  it  be  aflced,  What  fecurity, 
what  fence  is  there,  in  fuch  a  ftate,  againft  the  violence  and  oppreflion  of  this 
abfolute  ruler  ?  The  very  queftion  can  fcarce  be  born.  They  are  ready  to  tell 
you,  that  it  deferves  death,  only  to  afk  after  fafety.  Betwixt  fubjedt  and  fub¬ 
jedt,  they  will  grant  there  muft  be  meafures,  laws  and  judges,  for  their  mutual 
peace  and  fecurity :  but  as  for  the  ruler,  he  ought  to  be  abfolute,  and  is  above 
all  fuch  circumftances ;  becaufe  he  has  power  to  do  more  hurt  and  wrong,  ’tis 

right 

*  “  To  take  away  all  fuch  mutual  grievances,  injuries  and  wrongs,”  i.  e.  fuch  as  attend  men  in 
the  ftate  of  nature ;  “  there  was  no  way,  but  only  by  growing  into  compofition  and  agreement 
“  amongft  themfelves,  by  ordaining  fome  kind  of  government  publick,  and  by  yielding  themfelves 

fubjedt  thereunto,  that  unto  whom  they  granted  authority  to  rule  and  govern,  by  them  the  peace, 
“  tranquillity  and  happy  eftate  of  the  reft  might  be  procured.  Men  always  knew,  that,  where 

**  force  and  injury  was  offered,  they  might  be  defenders  of  themfelves ;  they  knew  that,  however 
“  men  might  feek  their  commodity,  yet  if  this  were  done  with  injury  unto  others,  it  was  not  to  be 
“  fuffered,  but  by  all  men,  and  all  good  means  to  be  withftood.  finally,  they  knew  that  no  man 
“  might,  in  reafon,  take  upon  him  to  determine  his  own  right,  and,  according  to  his  own  deter- 
“  mination,  proceed  in  maintenance  thereof ;  in  as  much  as  every  man  is  towards  himfelf,  and 
“  them,  whom  he  greatly  affects,  partial ;  and  therefore,  that  ftrifes  and  troubles  would  be  endlefs, 
“  except  they  gave  their  common  confent,  all,  to  be  ordered  by  fome,  whom  they  fhall  agree  upon, 
“  without  which  confent,  there  would  be  no  reafon,  that  one  man  fhould  take  upon  him  to  be  lord, 
“  or  judge,  over  another.”  Hook.  Eccl.  Pol.  1.  1.  fedt.  10. 
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right  when  he  does  it.  To  afk,  How  you  may  be  guarded  from  harm,  or 
injury,  on  that  fide,  where  the  ftrongeft  hand  is  to  do  it,  is  prefently  the  voice 
of  faction  and  rebellion.  As  if  when  men,  quitting  the  ftate  of  nature,  en¬ 
tered  into  fociety,  they  agreed  that  all  of  them  but  one  fhould  be  under  the  re- 
ftraint  of  laws,  but  that  he  fhould  ftill  retain  all  the  liberty  of  the  ftate  of  na¬ 
ture,  increafed  with  power,  and  made  licentious  by  impunity.  This  is  to  think 
that  men  are  fo  fooliih,  that  they  take  care  to  avoid  what  mifchiefs  may  be 
done  them  by  pole-cats  or  foxes ;  but  are  content,  nay  think  it  fafety,  to  be  de¬ 
voured  by  lions. 

94.  But  whatever  flatterers  may  talk,  to  amufe  people’s  underftandings,  it 
hinders  not  men  from  feeling ;  and  when  they  perceive  that  any  man,  in  what 
ftation  foever,  is  out  of  the  bounds  of  the  civil  fociety,  which  they  are  of,  and 
that  they  have  no  appeal  on  earth,  againft  any  harm,  they  may  receive  from  him, 
they  are  apt  to  think  themfelves  in  the  ftate  of  nature,  in  refpe£t  of  him,  whom 
they  find  to  be  fo ;  and  to  take  care,  as  foon  as  they  can,  to  have  that  fafety  and 
fecurity  in  civil  fociety,  for  which  it  was  firft  inftituted,  and  for  which  only  they 
entered  into  it.  And  therefore,  tho’  perhaps  at  firft,  ( as  fhall  be  fhew’d  more 
at  large  hereafter,  in  the  following  part  of  this  difcourfe)  fome  one  good  and  ex¬ 
cellent  man,  having  got  a  pre-eminency  amongft  the  reft,  had  this  deference  paid 
to  his  goodnefs  and  virtue,  as  to  a  kind  of  natural  authority,  that  the  chief  rule, 
with  arbitration  of  their  differences,  by  a  tacit  confent,  devolved  into  his  hands, 
without  any  other  caution,  but  the  alfurance  they  had,  of  his  uprightnefs  and 
wifdom ;  yet  when  time,  giving  authority,  and  ( as  fome  men  would  perfuade 
us)  facrednefs  to  cuftoms,  which  the  negligent  and  unforefeeing  innocence  of 
the  firft  ages  began,  had  brought  in  fucceffors  of  another  ftamp,  the  people  find¬ 
ing  their  properties  not  lecure,  under  the  government,  as  then  it  was,  ( whereas 
government  has  no  other  end  but  the  prefervation  of  *  property)  could  never  be 
fafe,  nor  at  reft,  nor  think  themfelves  in  civil  fociety,  ’till  the  legiflature  was  pla¬ 
ced  in  collective  bodies  of  men,  call  them  fenate,  parliament,  or  what  you  pleafe. 
By  which  means  every  fingle  perfon  became  fubjeCt  equally  with  other  the  mean- 
eft  men,  to  thofe  laws,  which  he  himfelf,  as  part  of  the  legiflative,  had  efta- 
blifhed;  nor  could  any  one,  by  his  own  authority,  avoid  the  force  of  the  law, 
when  once  made;  nor  by  any  pretence  of  fuperiority  plead  exemption,  thereby 
to  licenfe  his  own,  or  the  mifcarriages  of  any  of  his  dependants,  -f-  “  No  man  in 
“  civil  fociety  can  be  exempted  from  the  laws  of  it.”  For  if  any  man  may  do 
what  he  thinks  fit,  and  there  be  no  appeal  on  earth,  for  redrefs,  or  fecurity, 
againft  any  harm  he  fhall  do,  I  afk,  whether  he  be  not  perfectly  ftill  in  the  ftate 
of  nature?  and  fo  can  be  no  part,  or  member  of  that  civil  fociety ;  unlefs  any 
one  will  fay,  the  ftate  of  nature  and  civil  fociety  are  one  and  the  fame  thing, 
which  I  have  never  yet  found  any  one  fo  great  a  patron  of  anarchy  as  to  affirm. 

*  “  At  the  firft,  when  fome  certain  kind  of  regiment  was  once  appointed,  it  may  be  that  nothing 
tc  was  then  farther  thought  upon,  for  the  manner  of  governing,  hut  all  permitted  unto  their  wifdom 
ct  and  difcretion,  which  were  to  rule;  ’till  by  experience  they  found  this,  for  all  parts,  very  incon- 
“  venient,  fo  as  the  thing,  which  they  had  dev ifed  for  a  remedy,  did  indeed  but  increafe  the  fore, 
“  which  it  fhould  have  cured.  They  fa w,  that  to  live  by  one  man’s  will,  became  the  caufeofall 
“  men’s  rnifery.  This  conftrained  them  to  come  into  laws,  wherein  all  men  might  fee  their  duty 
“  beforehand,  and  know  the  penalties  of  tranfgreffing  them.  ”  Hook.  Eccl.  Pol.  L.  1.  Sedl.  10. 

t  “  Civil  law,  being  the  adt  of  the  whole  body  politick,  doth  therefore  over-rule  each  feveral  part 
tc  of  the  fame  body.”  Hooker,  ibid. 

CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  the  beginning  of  political  focieties. 

95-  TV /T  EN  being.  as  has  been  faid,  by  nature  all  free,  equal,  and  indepen- 
TVJl  dent,  no  one  can  be  put  out  of  his  eftate,  and  fubjeCted  to  the  politi¬ 
cal  power  of  another,  without  his  own  confent.  The  only  way,  whereby  any 
one  divefts  himfelf  of  his  natural  liberty,  and  puts  on  the  bonds  of  civil  fociety, 
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is  by  agreeing  with  other  men,  to  join  and  unite  into  a  community,  for  their 
comfortable,  fafe,  and  peaceable  living,  one  amongft  another,  in  a  fecure  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  their  properties,  and  a  greater  fecurity  againft  any  that  are  not  of  it. 
This  any  number  of  men  may  do,  becauie  it  injures  not  the  freedom  of  the  reft; 
they  are  left  as  they  were,  in  the  liberty  of  the  ftate  of  nature.  When  any 
number  of  men  have  fo  confented  to  make  one  community,  or  government, 
they  are  thereby  prefen tly  incorporated,  and  make  one  body  politick,  wherein 
the  majority  have  a  right  to  aft,  and  conclude  the  reft. 

96.  For  when  any  number  of  men  have,  by  the  content  of  every  individual, 
made  a  community,  they  have  thereby  made  that  community  one  body,  with  a 
power  to  aft  as  one  body,  which  is  only  by  the  will  and  determination  of  the 
majority.  For  that  which  afts  any  community,  being  only  the  content  of  the 
individuals  of  it,  and  it  being  necelfary  to  that,  which  is  one  body,  to  move  one 
way,  it  is  necelfary  the  body  fhould  move  that  way,  whither  the  great  force  car¬ 
ries  it,  which  is  the  content  of  the  majority :  or  elfe  it  is  impoftible  it  fhould  aft, 
or  continue,  one  body,  one  community,  which  the  content  of  every  individual, 
that  united  into  it,  agreed  that  it  fhould;  and  fo  every  one  is  bound,  by  that  con¬ 
tent,  to  be  concluded  by  the  majority.  And  therefore  we  tee,  that  in  aflemblies, 
impowered  to  aft  by  pofitive  laws,  where  no  number  is  fet  by  that  pofitive  law, 
which  impowers  them,  the  aft  of  the  majority  paftes  for  the  aft  of  the  whole, 
and  of  courfe  determines,  as  having  by  the  law  of  nature  and  reafon,  the  power 
of  the  whole. 

97.  And  thus  every  man,  by  contenting  with  others  to  make  one  body  po¬ 
litick,  under  one  government,  puts  himfelf  under  an  obligation  to  every  one 
of  that  fociety,  to  fubmit  to  the  determination  of  the  majority,  and  to  be  con¬ 
cluded  by  it ;  or  elfe  this  original  compaft,  whereby  he  with  others  incorpo¬ 
rates  into  one  fociety,  would  fignify  nothing,  and  be  no  compaft,  if  he  be  left 
f.  ee,  and  under  no  other  ties,  than  he  was  in  before,  in  the  ftate  of  nature. 
For  what  appearance  would  there  be  of  any  compaft  ?  What  new  engagement, 
if  he  were  no  farther  tied  by  any  decrees  of  the  fociety,  than  he  himfelf  thought 
fit,  and  did  aftually  content  to  ?  This  would  be  ftill  as  great  a  liberty,  as°he 
himfelf  had  before  his  compaft,  or  any  one  elfe,  in  the  ftate  of  nature  hath, 
who  may  fubmit  himfelf,  and  content  to  any  afts  of  it,  if  he  thinks  fit. 

98.  For,  if  the  content  of  the  majority  fhall  not,  in  reafon,  be  received, 
as  the  aft  of  the  whole,  and  conclude  every  individual;  nothing  but  the  con¬ 
tent  of  every  individual  can  make  any  thing  to  be  the  aft  of  the  whole :  but 
fuch  a  content  is  next  to  impoftible  ever  to  be  had,  if  we  confider  the  infirmi¬ 
ties  of  health,  and  avocations  of  bufinefs,  which,  in  a  number,  though  much 
lefs  than  that  of  a  commonwealth,  will  neceftarily  keep  many  away  from  the 
publick  aftembly.  To  which,  if  we  add  the  variety  of  opinions,  and  contra¬ 
riety  of  intereft,  which  unavoidably  happen  in  all  colleftions  of  men,  the  com¬ 
ing  into  fociety  upon  fuch  terms  would  be  only  like  Cato’s  coming  into  the 
theatre,  only  to  go  out  again.  Such  a  conftitution  as  this  would  make  the 
mighty  Leviathan  of  a  fhorter  duration  than  the  feebleft  creatures,  and  not  let 
it  outlaft  the  day  it  was  born  in :  which  cannot  be  fuppofed,  ’till  we  can  think, 
that  rational  creatures  ftiould  defire  and  conftitute  focietie9,  only  to  be  diftolved. 
For  where  the  majority  cannot  conclude  the  reft,  there  they  cannot  aft  as  one 
body,  and  confequently  will  be  immediately  diftolved  again. 

99.  Whosoever,  therefore,  out  of  a  ftate  of  nature,  unite  into  a  com¬ 
munity,  muft  be  underftood  to  give  up  all  the  power  neceftary  to  the  ends,  for 
which  they  unite  into  fociety,  to  the  majority  of  the  community,  unlefs  they 
exprefily  agreed  in  any  number  greater  than  the  majority.  And  this  is  done  by 
barely  agreeing  to  unite  into  one  political  fociety,  which  is  all  the  compaft  that 
is,  or  needs  be,  between  the  individuals,  that  enter  into,  or  make  up  a  com¬ 
monwealth.  And  thus,  that  which  begins  and  aftually  conftitutes  any  political 
fociety,  is  nothing  but  the  content  of  any  number  of  freemen  capable  of  a 
majority  to  unite  and  incorporate  into  fuch  a  fociety.  And  this  is  that,  and 
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that  only,  which  did,  or  could  give  beginning  to  any  lawful  government  in  the 
world. 

100.  To  this  I  find  two  objections  made. 

Firft,  “  Th  at  there  are  no  inftances  to  be  found  in  ftory,  of  a  company  of 
<c  men  independent,  and  equal  one  amongft  another,  that  met  together,  and 
“  in  this  way  began  and  fet  up  a  government.” 

Secondly,  “  ’Ti  s  impoflibie  of  right,  that  men  fhould  do  fo,  becaufe  all 
“  men  being  born  under  government,  they  are  to  fubmit  to  that,  and  are  not 
“  at  liberty  to  begin  a  new  one.” 

10 1.  To  the  firft  there  is  this  to  anfwer,  That  it  is  not  at  all  to  be  wonder¬ 
ed,  that  hiftory  gives  us  but  a  very  little  account  of  men  that  lived  together,  in 
the  ftate  of  nature.  The  inconveniencies  of  that  condition,  and  the  love  and 
want  of  fociety,  no  fooner  brought  any  number  of  them  together,  but  they 
prefently  united,  and  incorporated,  if  they  defigned  to  continue  together.  And 
if  we  may  not  fuppofe  men  ever  to  have  been  in  the  ftate  of  nature,  becaufe 
we  hear  not  much  of  them  in  fuch  a  ftate,  we  may  as  well  fuppofe  the  armies 
of  Salmanafler,  or  Xerxes,  were  never  children,  becaufe  we  hear  little  of  them 
’till  they  were  men,  and  embodied  in  armies.  Government  is  every-where  an¬ 
tecedent  to  records,  and  letters  feldom  come  in  amongft  a  people,  ’till  a  long 
continuation  of  civil  fociety  has,  by  other  more  neceiTary  arts,  provided  for 
their  fafety,  eafe,  and  plenty.  And  then  they  begin  to  look  after  the  hiftory  of 
their  founders,  and  fearch  into  their  original,  when  they  have  out-lived  the 
memory  of  it.  For  ’tis  with  commonwealths,  as  with  particular  perlons,  they 
are  commonly  ignorant  of  their  own  birth  and  infancies :  and  if  they  know 
any  thing  of  their  original,  they  are  beholden  for  it,  to  the  accidental  records, 
that  others  have  kept  of  it.  And  thofe  that  we  have,  of  the  beginning  of  any 
polities  in  the  world,  excepting  that  of  the  Jews,  where  God  himfelf  immedi¬ 
ately  interpofed,  and  which  favours  not  at  all  paternal  dominion,  are  all  either 
plain  inftances  of  fuch  a  beginning  as  I  have  mentioned,  or  at  leaft  have  mani- 
feft  footfteps  of  it. 

102.  He  muft  fhew  a  ftrange  inclination  to  deny  evident  matter  of  fad!, 
when  it  agrees  not  with  his  hypothefis,  who  will  not  allow,  that  the  beginning 
of  Rome  and  Venice  were  by  the  uniting  together  of  feveral  men,  free  and  in¬ 
dependent  one  of  another,  amongft  whom  there  was  no  natural  l'uperiority  or 
fubjedtion.  And  if  Jofephus  Acofta’s  word  may  be  taken,  he  tells  us,  that  in 
many  parts  of  America,  there  was  no  government  at  all.  “  There  are  great 

and  apparent  conjedtures,  fays  he,  that  thefe  men,  fpeaking  of  thofe  of  Pe¬ 
ru,  for  a  long  time,  had  neither  kings  nor  commonwealths,  but  lived  in 
troops,  as  they  do  this  day  in  Florida,  the  Cheriquanas,  thofe  of  Brafil,  and 
many  other  nations,  which  have  no  certain  kings,  but  as  occalion  is  offered, 
“  in  peace  or  war,  they  chufe  their  captains,  as  they  pleafe,”  1.  i.  c.  25.  If  it 
be  faid,  that  every  man  there  was  born  fubjedt  to  his  father,  or  the  head  of  his 
family.  That  the  fubjedtion  due  from  a  child  to  a  father,  took  not  away  his 
freedom  of  uniting  into  what  political  fociety  he  thought  fit,  has  been  already 
proved.  But  be  that  as  it  will,  thefe  men,  ’tis  evident,  were  adtually  free ;  and 
whatever  fuperiority  fome  politicians  now  would  place  in  any  of  them,  they 
themfelves  claimed  it  not ;  but  by  confent  were  all  equal,  ’till  by  the  fame  con- 
fent  they  fet  rulers  over  themfelves.  So  that  their  politick  focieties  all  began  from 
a  voluntary  union,  and  the  mutual  agreement  of  men  freely  adting  in  the  choice 
of  their  governors,  and  forms  of  government. 

103.  And  I  hope  thofe  who  went  away  from  Sparta  with  Palantus,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Juftin,  1.  3.  c.  4.  will  be  allowed  to  have  been  freemen,  independent 
one  of  another,  and  to  have  fet  up  a  government  over  themfelves,  by  their  own 
content.  Thus  I  have  given  feveral  examples  out  of  hiftory,  of  people  free, 
and  in  the  ftate  of  nature,  that  being  met  together  incorporated  and  began  a 
commonwealth.  And  if  the  want  of  fuch  inftances  be  an  argument  to  prove 
that  government  were  not,  nor  could  not  be  fo  begun,  I  fuppofe  the  contenders 
for  paternal  empire  were  better  let  it  alone,  than  urge  it  againft:  natural  liberty. 
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For  if  they  can  give  fo  many  inftances,  out  of  hiftory,  of  government  begun 
upon  paternal  right,  I  think  (though  at  beft  an  argument  from  what  has  been/ 
to  what  fhould  of  right  be,  has  no  great  force)  one  might,  without  any  great 
danger,  yield  them  the  caufe.  But,  if  I  might  advife  them  in  the  cafe,  they 
would  do  well  not  to  fearch  too  much  into  the  original  of  governments,  as  they 
have  begun  de  fatto,  left  they  fhould  find  out  the  foundation  of  moft  of  them, 
fomething  very  little  favourable  to  the  defign  they  promote,  and  fuch  a  power 
as  they  contend  for. 

104.  B  u  T  to  conclude,  reafon  being  plainly,  on  our  fide,  that  men  are  na¬ 
turally  free,  and  the  examples  of  hiftory  (hewing,  that  the  governments  of  the 
world,  that  were  begun  in  peace,  had  their  beginning  laid  on  that  foundation, 
and  were  made  by  the  confent  of  the  people ;  there  can  be  little  room  for  doubt, 
either  where  the  right  is,  or  what  has  been  the  opinion,  or  practice,  of  man¬ 
kind,  about  the  firll  erecting  of  governments. 

105.  I  will  not  deny,  that  if  we  look  back,  as  far  as  hiftory  will  diredt 
us,  towards  the  original  of  commonwealths,  we  fihall  generally  find  them  un¬ 
der  the  government  and  adminiftration  of  one  man.  And  I  am  alfo  apt  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  where  a  family  was  numerous  enough  to  fubfift  by  itlelf,  .and  conti¬ 
nued  entire  together,  without  mixing  with  others,  as  it  often  happens,  where 
there  is  much  land  and  few  people,  the  government  commonly  began  in  the  fa¬ 
ther.  For  the  father  having,  by  the  law  of  nature,  the  fame  power  with  every 
man  elfe,  to  punifh,  as  he  thought  fit,  any  offences  againft  that  law,  might 
thereby  punifh  his  tranfgrefling  children,  even  when  they  were  men,  and  out 
of  their  pupilage;  and  they  were  very  likely  to  fiibmit  to  his  punifhment,  and 
all  join  with  him  againft  the  offender  in  their  turns,  giving  him  thereby  power 
to  execute  his  fentence  againft  any  tranfgreffion,  and  fo  in  effedt  make  him  the 
law-maker,  and  governor  over  all  that  remained  in  conjunction  with  his  family. 
He  was  fitted:  to  be  trufted ;  paternal  affedtion  fecured  their  property  and  inte- 
reft  under  his  care ;  and  the  cuftom  of  obeying  him  in  their  childhood,  made 
it  eafier  to  fubmit  to  him,  rather  than  to  any  other.  If,  therefore,  they  muft 
have  one  to  mle  them,  as  government  is  hardly  to  be  avoided  amongft  men  that 
live  together;  who  fo  likely  to  be  the  man,  as  he  that  was  their  common  fa¬ 
ther  ;  unlels  negligence,  cruelty,  or  any  other  defedt  of  mind  or  body,  made 
him  unfit  for  it?  But  when  either  the  father  died,  and  left  his  next  heir  for 
want  of  age,  wifdom,  courage,  or  any  other  qualities,  lefs  fit  for  rule;  or 
where  feveral  families  met,  and  confented  to  continue  together ;  there  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted,  but  they  ufed  their  natural  freedom  to  fetup  him  whom  they  judg¬ 
ed  the  ableft,  and  moft  likely  to  rule  well  over  them.  Conformable  hereunto, 
we  find  the  people  of  America,  who  (living  out  of  the  reach  of  the  conquer¬ 
ing  fwords,  and  lpreading  domination  of  the  two  great  empires  of  Peru  and 
Mexico)  enjoyed  their  own  natural  freedom;  tho’jCaeteris  paribus,  they  commonly 
prefer  the  heir  of  their  deceafed  king ;  yet  if  they  find  him  any  way  weak,  or  un- 
capable,  they  pafs  him  by,  and  fet  up  the  ftouteft  and  braveft  man  for  their  ruler. 

106.  Thus,  though  looking  back,  as  far  as  records  give  us  any  account  of 
peopling  the  world,  and  the  hiftory  of  nations,  we  commonly  find  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  be  in  one  hand ;  yet  it  deftroys  not  that  which  I  affirm,  viz.  That  the 
beginning  of  politick  fociety  depends  upon  the  confent  of  the  individuals,  to 
join  into,  and  make  one  fociety ;  who,  when  they  are  thus  incorporated,  might 
fet  up  what  form  of  government  they  thought  fit.  But  this  having  given  occa- 
fion  to  men  to  miftake,  and  think,  that  by  nature  government  was  monarchi¬ 
cal,  and  belonged  to  the  father,  it  may  not  be  amifs  here  to  confider,  why  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  beginning  generally  pitched  upon  this  form,  which,  though  perhaps 
the  father’s  preheminency  might,  in  the  firft  inftitution  of  fome  common¬ 
wealths,  give  a  rife  to,  and  place  in  the  beginning  the  power  in  cne  hand ;  yet 
it  is  plain  that  the  reafon,  that  continued  the  form  of  government  in  a  fingle 
perfon,  was  not  any  regard,  or  refpeCt,  to  paternal  authority ;  fince  all  petty 
monarchies,  that  is,  ahnoft  all  monarchies,  near  their  original,  have  been  com¬ 
monly,  at  leaft  upon  occafion  elective. 

107.  First 
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107.  First  then,  in  the  beginning  of  things,  the  father’s  government  of  the 
childhood  of  thofe  fprung  from  him,  having  accuftomed  them  to  the  rule  of  one 
man,  and  taught  them  that,  where  it  was  exercifed  with  care  and  fkill,  with 
affcdtion  and  love  to  thole  under  it,  it  was  fufficient  to  procure  and  preferve  to 
men  all  the  political  happinefs,  they  fought  for  in  fociety ;  it  was  no  wonder 
that  they  fhould  pitch  upon,  and  naturally  run  into  that  form  of  government, 
which,  from  their  infancy,  they  had  been  all  accuftomed  to  ;  and  which  by  ex¬ 
perience  they  had  found  both  eafy  and  fafe.  To  which  if  we  add,  that  monarchy 
being  fimple  and  moll  obvious  to  men,  whom  neither  experience  had  inftrudted 
in  forms  of  government,  nor  the  ambition,  nor  infolence,  of  empire  had  taught 
to  beware  of  the  encroachments  of  prerogative,  or  the  inconveniencies  of  abfo- 
lute  power,  which  monarchy  in  fucceflion  was  apt  to  lay  claim  to,  and  bring 
upon  them  ;  it  was  not  at  all  ftrange,  that  they  fhould  not  much  trouble  them- 
felves,  to  think  of  methods  of  retraining  any  exorbitances  of  thofe,  to  whom 
they  had  given  the  authority  over  them,  and  of  balancing  the  power  of  govern¬ 
ment,  by  placing  feveral  parts  of  it  in  different  hands.  They  had  neither  felt 
the  oppreifion  of  tyrannical  dominion,  nor  did  the  fafhion  of  the  age,  nor  their 
poffellions,  or  way  of  living,  (which  afforded  little  matter  for  covetoufnefs,  or 
ambition)  give  them  any  real'on  to  apprehend,  or  provide  againft  it;  and  there¬ 
fore  it  is  no  wonder,  they  put  themfelves  into  fuch  a  frame  of  government,  as 
was  not  only,  as  I  faid,  moft  obvious  and  limple,  but  alfo  beft  fuited  to  their 
prefent  hate  and  condition ;  which  hood  more  in  need  of  defence  againh  foreign 
invafions  and  injuries,  than  of  multiplicity  of  laws.  The  equality  of  a  limple, 
poor  way  of  living,  confining  their  defires  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  each 
man’s  lmall  property,  made  few  controverfies,  and  fo  no  need  of  any  laws  to 
decide  them,  or  variety  of  officers  to  fuperintend  the  procefs,  or  look  after  the 
execution  of  juftice,  where  there  were  but  few  trefpaffes,  and  few  offenders* 
Since,  then,  thofe  who  liked  one  another  fo  well,  as  to  join  into  fociety,  can¬ 
not  bat  be  fuppofed  to  have  l'ome  acquaintance  and  friendfhip  together,  and  fome 
truh  one  in  another;  they  could  not  but  have  greater  apprehenfions  of  others, 
than  of  one  another:  and  therefore,  their  firh  care  and  thought  cannot  but  be 
fuppofed  to  be,  how  to  fecure  themfelves  againft  foreign  force.  It  was  natural 
for  them  to  put  themfelves  under  a  frame  of  government,  which  might  beft 
ferve  to  that  end;  and  chufe  the  wifeft  and  braveft  man  to  conduct  them  in 
their  wars,  and  lead  them  out  againft  their  enemies,  and  in  this  chiefly  be  their 
ruler. 

108.  Thus  we  fee,  that  the  kings  of  the  Indians  in  America,  which  is  ftill  a  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  firft  ages  in  Afia  and  Europe,  whilft  the  inhabitants  were  too  few  for 
the  country,  and  want  of  people  and  money  gave  men  no  temptation  to  enlarge 
their  pofleffions  of  land,  orconteft  for  wider  extent  of  ground,  are  little  more 
than  generals  of  their  armies;  and  though  they  command  abfolutely  in  war,  yet 
at  home,  and  in  time  of  peace,  they  exercife  very  little  dominion,  and  have  but 
a  very  moderate  fovereignty,  the  refolutions  of  peace  and  war  being  ordinarily 
either  in  the  people,  or  in  a  council.  Though  the  war  itfelf,  which  admits  not 
of  plurality  of  governors,  naturally  devolves  the  command  into  the  king’s  foie 
authority. 

109.  And  thus,  in  Ifrael  itfelf,  the  chief  bufinefs  of  their  judges  and  firft 
kings,  feems  to  have  been  to  be  captains  of  war,  and  leaders  of  their  armies; 
which  ( befides  what  is  fignified  by  “  going  out,  and  in,  before  the  people,” 
which  was,  to  march  forth  to  war,  and  home  again  at  the  heads  of  their  forces) 
appears  plainly  in  the  ftory  of  Jephtha.  The  Ammonites  making  war  upon  If¬ 
rael,  the  Gileadites  in  fear,  fend  to  Jephtha,  a  baftard  of  their  family,  whom 
they  had  caft  oft,  and  article  with  him,  if  he  will  aflift  them  againft  the  Am¬ 
monites,  to  make  him  their  ruler;  which  they  do  in  thefe  words,  “  And  the 
“  people  made  him  head  and  captain  over  them,”  Judg  .  xi.  11.  which  was,  as  it 
feems,  all  one  as  to  be  judge.  “  And  he  judged  Ifrael,  Judg.  xii.  7.  that  is,  was 
“  their  captain  general  fix  years.”  So  when  Jotham  upbraids  the  Shechemites, 
with  the  obligation  they  had  to  Gideon,  who  had  been  their  judge  and  ruler, 

he 
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he  tells  them,  “  he  fought  for  you,  and  adventured  his  life  for,  and  delivered 
xc  you  out  of  the  hands  of  Midian,  ”  Judges  ix.  17.  Nothing  mentioned  of  him, 
but  what  he  did  as  a  general;  and  indeed,  that  is  all  is  found  in  his  hiftory,  or 
in  any  of  the  reft  of  the  judges.  And  Abimelech  particularly  is  called  king, 
though  at  moft  he  was  but  their  general.  And  when,  being  weary  of  the  ill 
condudt  of  Samuel’s  fons,  the  children  of  Ifrael  defired  a  king,  “  like  all  the  na- 

tions,  to  judge  them,  and  to  go  out  before  them,  and  to  fight  their  battels,’* 
1  Sam.  viii.  20.  God  granting  their  defire,  fays  to  Samuel,  “  1  will  fend  thee  a 
“  Man,  and  thou  {halt  anoint  him  to  be  captain  over  my  people  Ifrael,  that  he 
“  may  fave  my  people  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Philiftines,”  chap.  ix.  16.  As  if 
the  only  bufinefs  of  a  king  had  been  to  lead  out  their  armies,  and  fight  in  their 
defence ;  and  accordingly,  at  his  inauguration,  pouring  a  viol  of  oil  upon  him, 
declares  to  Saul,  that  “  the  Lord  had  anointed  him  to  be  captain  over  his  In¬ 
heritance,”  chap.  x.  1.  And  therefore  thofe,  who  after  Saul’s  being  folemnly 
chofen,  and  faluted  king,  by  the  tribes  at  Mizpah,  were  unwilling  to  have  him 
their  king,  make  no  other  objection  but  this,  “  How  fhall  this  man  fave  us  ? 
ver.  27.  as  if  they  fhoulcbhave  faid,  This  man  is  unfit  to  be  our  king,  not  ha¬ 
ving  lkill  and  conduct  enough  in  war  to  be  able  to  defend  us.  And  when  God 
refolved  to  transfer  the  government  to  David,  it  is  in  thefe  words,  £C  But  now 
“  thy  kingdom  fhall  not  continue:  the  Lord  hath  fought  him  a  man,  after  his 
“  own  heart,  and  the  Lord  hath  commanded  him  to  be  captain  over  his  peo- 
“  pie,”  chap.  xiii.  14.  As  if  the  whole  kingly  authority  were  nothing  elfe,  but 
to  be  their  general :  and  therefore  the  tribes,  who  had  ftuck  to  Saul’s  family, 
and  oppofed  David’s  reign,  when  they  came  to  Hebron,  with  terms  of  fub- 
miflion  to  him,  they  tell  him,  amongft  other  arguments,  they  had  to  fubmit  to 
him  as  to  their  king,  That  he  was  in  effect  their  king,  in  Saul’s  time,  and 
therefore,  they  had  no  reafon,  but  to  receive  him  as  their  king  now.  “  Alfo 
(fay  they)  “  in  time  paft,  when  Saul  was  king  over  us,  thou  waft  he,  that 
**  leddeft  out  and  broughteft  in  Ifrael,  and  the  Lord  faid  unto  thee,  thou  fhalt 
tc  feed  my  people  Ifrael,  and  thou  fhalt  be  a  captain  over  Ifrael.” 

no.  Thus,  whether  a  family  by  degrees  grew  up  into  a  commonwealth, 
and  the  fatherly  authority  being  continued  on,  to  the  elder  fon,  every  one  in 
his  turn  growing  up  under  it,  tacitly  fubmitted  to  it,  and  the  eafinefs  and  equa¬ 
lity  of  it  not  offending  any  one,  every  one  acquielced,  ’till  time  feemed  to  have 
confirmed  it,  and  fettled  a  right  of  iucceflion  by  prefeription ;  or  whether  fe- 
veral  families,  or  the  defcendants  of  feveral  families,  whom  chance,  neighbour¬ 
hood,  or  bufinefs  brought  together,  uniting  into  fociety,  the  need  of  a  gene¬ 
ral,  whofe  conduit  might  defend  them  againft  their  enemies  in  war,  and  the 
great  confidence,  the  innocence  and  fincerity  of  that  poor,  but  virtuous  age, 
(  fuch  as  are  almoft  all  thofe,  which  begin  governments,  that  ever  come  to  laft 
in  the  world )  gave  men  one  of  another,  made  the  firft  beginners  of  common¬ 
wealths  generally  put  the  rule  into  one  man’s  hand,  without  any  other  exprefs 
limitation,  or  reftraint,  but  what  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  the  end  of  go¬ 
vernment  required  :  which  ever  of  thofe  it  was,  that  at  firft  put  the  rule  into 
the  hand  of  a  fingle  perfon,  certain  it  is,  no  body  was  intrufted  with  it,  but  for 
thepublick  good  and  fafety,  and  to  thofe  ends,  in  the  infancies  of  common¬ 
wealths,  commonly  ufed  it.  And  unlefs  thofe  who  had  it,  had  done  fo,  young 
focieties  could  not  have  fubfifted  without  fuch  nurfing  fathers,  tender  and  care¬ 
ful  of  the  publick  weal ;  all  governments  would  have  funk  under  the  weaknefs 
and  infirmities  of  their  infancy,  and  the  prince  and  people  had  foon  perifhed 
together. 

hi.  But  though  the  golden  age  ( before  vain  ambition,  and  tc  amor  fcele- 
<c  ratus  habendi,”  evil  concupifcence,  had  corrupted  men’s  minds,  into  a  mif- 
take  of  true  power  and  honour )  had  more  virtue,  and  confequently  better  go¬ 
vernors,  as  well  as  lefs  vicious  fubjedts;  and  there  was  then  no  ftretching  prero¬ 
gative,  on  the  one  fide,  to  opprefs  the  people;  nor  confequently,  on  the  other, 
any  difpute  about  privilege,  to  leflen,  or  reftrain  the  power  cf  the  magiftrate, 
and  fo  no  conteft  betwixt  rulers  and  people  about  governors,  or  government : 
Vo  l.  II.  F  f  f  yet 
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yet,  when  ambition  and  luxury  in  future  ages  *  would  retain  and  increafe  the 
power,  without  doing  the  bufmefs  for  which  it  was  given,  and  aided  by  flatte¬ 
ry,  taught  princes  to  have  diftindt  and  feparate  interelts  from  their  people ;  men 
found  it  neceflary  to  examine  more  carefully  the  original  and  rights  of  govern¬ 
ment  j  and  to  find  out  ways  to  reftrain  the  exorbitances,  and  prevent  the  abufes 
of  that  power,  which  they  having  entrufted  in  another’s  hands,  only  for  their 
own  good,  they  found,  was  made  ufe  of  to  hurt  them. 

1 12.  Thus  we  may  fee  how  probable  it  is,  that  people,  that  were  naturally 
free,  and,  by  their  own  content,  either  fubmitted  to  the  government  of  their 
father,  or  united  together  out  of  different  families,  to  make  a  government, 
fhould  generally  put  the  rule  into  one  man’s  hands,  and  chufe  to  be  under  the 
condudt  of  a  fingle  perlon,  without  fo  much  as,  by  exprefs  conditions,  limit¬ 
ing,  or  regulating  his  power,  which  they  thought  fafe  enough  in  his  honeffy 
and  prudence:  though  they  never  dreamed  of  monarchy  being  jure  divino,  which 
we  never  heard  of  among  mankind,  ’till  it  was  revealed  to  us,  by  the  divinity  of 
this  laft  age;  nor  ever  allowed  paternal  power  to  have  a  right  to  dominion,  or 
to  be  the  foundation  of  all  government.  And  thus  much  may  fuffice  to  fliew, 
that,  as  far  as  we  have  any  light  from  hiftory,  we  have  reafon  to  conclude,  that 
all  peaceful  beginnings  of  government  have  been  laid  in  the  confent  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  I  fay  peaceful,  becaufe  I  fhall  have  occafion,  in  another  place,  to  fpeak 
of  conqueft,  which  fome  efteem  a  way  of  beginning  of  governments. 

“The  other  objection  I  find  urged  againft  the  beginning  of  polities,  in  the 
“  way  I  have  mentioned,  is  this,”  viz, 

1 13.  “That,  all  men  being  born  under  government,  fome  or  other,  it  is 
“  impoffible  any  of  them  fhould  ever  be  free,  and  at  liberty  to  unite  together 
“  and  begin  a  new  one,  or  ever  be  able  to  eredt  a  lawful  government?  ” 

If  this  argument  be  good;  I  afk,  how  came  fo  many  lawful  monarchies  into 
the  world?  for  if  anybody  upon  this  fuppofition,  can  fliew  me  any  one  man, 
in  any  age  of  the  world,  free  to  begin  a  lawful  monarchy;  I  will  be  bound  to 
fliew  him  ten  other  free  men  at  liberty,  at  the  fame  time  to  unite  and  begin  a 
new  government  under  a  regal,  or  any  other  form.  It  being  demonftration, 
that  if  any  one  born  under  the  dominion  of  another,  may  be  fo  free  as  to  have  a 
right  to  command  others  in  a  new  and  diftindt  empire;  every  one  that  is  bom 
under  the  dominion  of  another,  may  be  fo  free  too,  and  may  become  a  ruler,  or 
fubjedt  of  a  diftindt,  feparate  government.  And  fo,  by  this  their  own  princi¬ 
ple,  either  all  men,  however  born,  are  free,  or  elfe  there  is  but  one  lawful  prince, 
one  lawful  government  in  the  world.  And  then  they  have  nothing  to  do,  but 
barely  to  fliew  us,  which  that  is:  which,  when  they  have  done,  I  doubt  not 
but  all  mankind  will  eafily  agree  to  pay  obedience  to  him. 

1 14.  Though  it  be  a  fufticient  anfwer  to  their  objedtion  to  fliew,  that  it 
involves  them  in  the  fame  difficulties,  that  it  doth  thofe,  they  ufe  it  againft; 
yet  I  fhall  endeavour  to  difcover  the  weaknefs  of  this  argument  a  little  far¬ 
ther. 

“All  men,  fay  they,  are  born  under  government;  and  therefore  they  can’t 
“  be  at  liberty  to  begin  a  new  one.  Every  one  is  born  a  fubjedt  to  his  father, 
“  or  his  prince,  and  is  therefore,  under  the  perpetual  tie  of  fubjedtion  and  al- 
“  legiance.”  ’Tis  plain,  mankind  never  owned  nor  conffdered  any  fuch  natu¬ 
ral  fubjedtion,  that  they  were  born  in,  to  one,  or  to  the  other,  that  tied  them, 
without  their  own  confents,  to  a  fubjedtion  to  them  and  their  heirs. 

1 1 5.  For  there  are  no  examples  fo  frequent  in  hiftory,  both  facred  and  pro¬ 
fane,  as  thofe  of  men  withdrawing  themfelves  and  their  obedience  from  the 
jurifdidtion  they  were  born  under,  and  the  family,  or  community,  they  were 

bred 

*  “  At  the  firft,  when  fome  certain  kind  of  regiment  was  once  approved,  it  may  be  nothing 
“  was  then  farther  thought  upon,  for  the  manner  of  governing,  but  all  permitted  unto  their  wifdom 
“  and  difcretion,  which  were  to  rule;  ’till  by  experience  they  found  this,  for  all  parts,  very  incon- 
“  venient,  fo  as  the  thing,  which  they  had  devifed  for  a  remedy,  did  indeed  but  increafe  the  fore, 
“  which  it  fhould  have  cured.  They  fa w,  that  to  live  by  one  man’s  will,  became  the  caufe  of  all 
e‘  men’s  mifery.  This  conftrained  them  to  come  unto  laws,  wherein  all  men  might  fee  their  duty 
“  beforehand,  and  know  the  penalties  of  tranfgreffing  them.  ”  Hook.  Eccl.  Pol.  L.  1.  Se£t.  10. 
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bred  up  in,  and  fetting  up  new  governments  in  other  places;  from  whence 
fprang  all  that  number  of  petty  commonwealths,  in  the  beginning  of  ages,  and 
which  always  multiplied,  as  long  as  there  was  room  enough,  ’till  the  llronger, 
or  more  fortunate,  iwallowed  the  weaker ;  and  thofe  great  ones  again  breaking 
to  pieces,  difiolved  into  lefier  dominions.  All  which  are  fo  many  teftimonies 
again  ft  paternal  fovereignty,  and  plainly  prove,  That  it  was  not  the  natural 
right  of  the  father,  defcending  to  his  heirs,  that  made  governments  in  the  be¬ 
ginning,  fince  it  was  impoffible,  upon  that  ground,  there  fhould  have  been  fo 
many  little  kingdoms ;  all  muft  have  been  but  only  one  univerfal  monarchy,  if 
men  had  not  been  at  liberty  to  feparate  themfelves,  from  their  families  and  the 
government,  be  it  what  it  will,  that  was  fet  up  in  it,  and  go  and  make  diftind 
commonwealths  and  other  governments,  as  they  thought  fit. 

1 1 6.  Th  i  s  has  been  the  pradice  of  the  world,  from  its  firft  beginning  to 
this  day;  nor  is  it  now  any  more  hindrance  to  the  freedom  of  mankind,  that 
they  are  born  under  conftituted  and  ancient  polities,  that  have  eftablifhed  laws 
and  fet  forms  of  government,  than  if  they  were  born  in  the  woods,  amongft 
the  unconfined  inhabitants,  that  run  loofe  in  them.  For  thofe  who  would 
perfuade  us,  that  “  by  being  born  under  any  government,  we  are  naturally  fub- 
“  jeds  to  it,”  and  have  no  more  any  title,  or  pretence,  to  the  freedom  of  the 
ftate  of  nature,  have  no  other  reafon  (bating  that  of  paternal  power,  which 
we  have  already  anfwered)  to  produce  for  it,  but  only  becaufe  our  fathers,  or 
progenitors,  paffed  away  their  natural  liberty,  and  thereby  bound  up  themfelves 
and  their  pofterity  to  a  perpetual  fubjedion  to  the  government,  which  they 
themfelves  fubmitted  to.  ’Tis  true  that,  whatever  engagements,  or  promifes, 
any  one  has  made  for  himfelf,  he  is  under  the  obligation  of  them,  but  cannot, 
by  any  compad  whatfoever,  bind  his  children,  or  poflerity.  For  his  fon,  when 
a  man,  being  altogether  as  free  as  the  father,  any  “  ad  of  the  father  can  no 
“  more  give  away  the  liberty  of  the  fon,”  than  it  can  of  any  body  elfe :  he  may, 
indeed,  annex  fuch  conditions  to  the  land  he  enjoyed,  as  a  fubjed  of  any  com¬ 
monwealth,  as  may  oblige  his  fon  to  be  of  that  community,  if  he  will  enjoy 
thofe  pofTeffions,  which  were  his  father’s ;  becaufe  that  eftate  being  his  father’s 
property,  he  may  dilpole,  or  fettle  it,  as  he  pleafes. 

1 17.  And  this  has  generally  given  the  occafion  to  miftake  in  this  matter; 
becaufe  commonwealths  not  permitting  any  part  of  their  dominions  to  be  dif- 
membred,  nor  to  be  enjoyed  by  any,  but  thofe  of  their  community,  the  fon 
cannot  ordinarily  enjoy  the  pofieflion  of  his  father,  but  under  the  fame  terms 
his  father  did,  by  becoming  a  member  of  the  fociety  ;  whereby  he  puts  himfelf 
prefently  under  the  government  he  finds  there  eftablifhed,  as  much  as  any  other 
fubjed  of  that  commonwealth.  And  thus  “  the  confent  of  freemen,  born  un- 
<c  der  government,  which  only  makes  them  members  of  it,”  being  given  fepa- 
rately  in  their  turns,  as  each  comes  to  be  of  age,  and  not  in  a  multitude  toge¬ 
ther;  people  taking  no  notice  of  it,  and  thinking  it  not  done  at  all,  or  not  ne- 
cefiary,  conclude  they  are  naturally  fubjeds  as  they  are  men. 

1 18.  But  ’tis  plain,  governments  themfelves  underftand  it  otherwife:  they 
claim  “  no  power  over  the  fon,  becaufe  of  that  they  had  over  the  father ;”  nor 
look  on  children  as  being  their  fubjeds,  by  their  fathers  being  fo.  If  a  fubjed 
of  England  have  a  child,  by  an  Englifti  woman  in  France,  whofe  fubjed  is  he? 
Not  the  king  of  England’s ;  for  he  muft  have  leave  to  be  admitted  to  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  it.  Nor  the  king  of  France’s;  For  how  then  has  his  father  a  liberty 
to  bring  him  away,  and  breed  him  as  he  pleafes?  And  whoever  was  judged  as 
a  traitor,  or  deferter,  if  he  left,  or  warred  againft  a  country,  for  being  barely 
born  in  it,  of  parents,  that  were  aliens  there  ?  ’Tis  plain  then,  by  the  pradice 
of  governments  themfelves,  as  well  as  by  the  law  of  right  reafon,  that  “  a  child 

is  born  a  fubjed  of  no  country,  or  government.”  He  is  under  his  father’s 
tuition  and  authority,  ’till  he  comes  to  age  of  difcretion ;  and  then  he  is  a  free¬ 
man,  at  liberty  what  government  he  will  put  himfelf  under ;  what  body  poli¬ 
tick  he  will  unite  himfelf  to.  For  if  an  Englishmans  fon,  born  in  France,  be 
at  liberty  and  may  do  fo,  ’tis  evident  there  is  no  tie  upon  him,  by  his  father’s  be- 
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lng  a  fubjedt  of  this  kingdom ;  nor  is  he  bound  up  by  any  compact  of  his  am- 
celtors.  And  why  then  hath  not  his  fon,  by  the  fame  reafon,  the  fame  liberty, 
though  he  be  born  any  where  elfe  ?  Since  the  power,  that  a  father  hath  natural¬ 
ly  over  his  children,  is  the  fame,  where-ever  they  be  born;  and  the  ties  of  na¬ 
tural  obligations,  are  not  bounded  by  the  pofitive  limits  of  kingdoms  and  com¬ 
monwealths. 

1 19.  Every  man  being,  as  has  been  fhewed,  naturally  free,  and  no¬ 
thing  being  able  to  put  him  into  fubjedtion  to  any  earthly  power,  but  only  his 
own  confent,  it  is  to  be  confidercd,  what  {hall  be  underftood  to  be  a  fufficient 
declaration  of  a  man’s  confent,  to  make  him  fubjedt  to  the  laws  of  any  govern¬ 
ment.  There  is  a  common  diftindtion  of  an  exprefs  and  a  tacit  confent,  which 
will  concern  our  prefent  cafe.  No  body  doubts  but  an  exprefs  confent  of  any 
man,  entering  into  any  fociety,  makes  him  a  perfect  member  of  that  fociety, 
a  fubjedt  of  that  government.  The  difficulty  is,  what  ought  to  be  looked  up¬ 
on,  as  a  tacit  confent,  and  how  far  it  binds,  i.  e.  how  far  any  one  fhall  be  look¬ 
ed  on  to  have  confented,  and  thereby  fubmitted  to  any  government,  where  he 
has  made  no  expreffions  of  it  at  all.  And  to  this  I  fay,  that  every  man  that 
hath  any  poffeffions,  or  enjoyment  of  any  part  of  the  dominions  of  any  go¬ 
vernment,  doth  thereby  give  his  tacit  confent,  and  is  as  far  forth  obliged  to  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  laws  of  that  government,  during  fuch  enjoyment,  as  any  one 
under  it;  whether  this  his  poffeffion  be  of  land  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever, 
or  a  lodging  only  for  a  week ;  or  whether  it  be  barely  travelling  freely  on  the 
highway ;  and  in  effedt,  it  reaches  as  far  as  the  very  being  of  any  one  within 
the  territories  of  that  government. 

120.  To  underftand  this  the  better,  it  is  fit  to  confider,  that  every  man, 
when  he  at  firft  incorporates  himfelf  into  any  commonwealth,  he,  by  his  uni¬ 
ting  himfelf  thereunto,  annexes  alfo,  and  fubmits,  to  the  community  thole 
poffeffions  which  he  has,  or  {ball  acquire,  that  do  not  already  belong  to  any 
other  government.  For  it  would  be  a  diredt  contradiction  for  any  one  to  enter 
into  fociety  with  others,  for  the  fecuring  and  regulating  of  property,  and  yet 
to  fuppofe  his  land,  whofe  property  is  to  be  regulated  by  the  laws  of  the  fociety, 
ffiould  be  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  that  government,  to  which  he  him¬ 
felf,  the  proprietor  of  the  land,  is  a  fubjedt :  by  the  fame  act  therefore,  where¬ 
by  any  one  unites  his  perfon,  which  was  before  free,  to  any  commonwealth, 
by  the  lame  he  unites  his  poffeffions,  which  were  before  free,  to  it  alio ;  and  they 
become,  both  of  them,  perfon  and  poffeffion,  fubjedt  to  the  government  and 
dominion  of  that  commonwealth,  as  long  as  it  hath  a  being.  Whoever,  there¬ 
fore,  from  thenceforth,  by  inheritance,  purchafe,  permiffion,  or  otherwife, 
enjoys  any  part  of  the  land,  fo  annexed  to,  and  under  the  government  of  that 
commonwealth,  muff  take  it  with  the  condition  it  is  under ;  that  is,  of  fub- 
mitting  to  the  government  of  the  commonwealth,  under  whofe  jurifdidtion  it 
is,  as  far  forth  as  any  fubjedt  of  it. 

12 1.  But  fince  the  government  has  a  diredt  jurifdidtion  only  over  the  land, 
and  reaches  the  poffeffor  of  it,  (before  he  has  actually  incorporated  himfelf  in 
the  fociety)  only  as  he  dwells  upon,  and  enjoys  that :  the  obligation  any  one  is 
under,  by  virtue  of  fuch  enjoyment,  “  to  fubmit  to  the  government,  begins  and 
“  ends  with  the  enjoyment ;”  fo  that,  whenever  the  owner,  who  has  given  no¬ 
thing,  but  fuch  a  tacit  confent  to  the  government,  will,  by  donation,  fale,  or 
otherwife,  quit  the  faid  poffeffion,  he  is  at  liberty  to  go  and  incorporate  himfelf 
into  any  other  commonwealth ;  or  to  agree  with  others,  to  begin  a  new  one, 
“  in  vacuis  locis,”  in  any  part  of  the  world  they  can  find  free  and  unpofieffed  : 
whereas  he  that  has  once,  by  adtual  agreement,  and  any  exprefs  declaration, 
given  his  confent  to  be  of  any  commonweal,  is  perpetuallv  and  indilpenfibly 
obliged  to  be,  and  remain,  unalterably  a  fubjedt  to  it,  and  can  never  be  again  in 
the  liberty  of  the  ftate  of  nature ;  unlefs  by  any  calamity,  the  government  he 
was  under,  comes  to  be  diffolved ;  or  elfe  by  fomc  publick  adts  cut  him  oft* from 
being  any  longer  a  member  of  it. 


122.  But 
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122.  But  fubmitting  to  the  laws  of  any  country,  living  quietly,  and  enjoy¬ 
ing  privileges  and  protection  under  them,  makes  not  a  man  a  member  of  that 
fociety :  this  is  only  a  local  protection  and  homage,  due  to,  and  from  all  thofe, 
who,  not  being  in  the  Fate  of  war,  come  within  the  territories  belonging  to  any 
government,  to  all  parts  whereof  the  force  of  its  law  extends.  But  this  no  more 
makes  a  man  a  member  of  that  fociety,  a  perpetual  fubject  of  that  common¬ 
wealth,  than  it  would  make  a  man  a  fubject  to  another,  in  whofe  family  he 
found  it  convenient  to  abide  for  fome  time;  though  whilF  he  continued  in  it,  he 
were  obliged  to  comply  with  the  laws,  and  fubmit  to  the  government  he  found 
there.  And  thus  we  fee,  that  foreigners,  by  living  all  their  lives  under  another 
government,  and  enjoying  the  privileges  and  protetion  of  it,  though  they  are 
bound,  even  in  confcience,  to  fubmit  to  its  adminiFration,  as  far  forth  as  anv 
denifon;  yet  do  not  thereby  come  to  be  fubjedts,  or  members,  of  that  common¬ 
wealth.  Nothing  can  make  any  man  fo,  but  his  actually  entring  into  it,  by  po- 
fitive  engagement,  and  exprefs  promife  and  compact.  This  is  that,  which  I 
think,  concerning  the  beginning  of  political  focieties,  and  that  confent  which 
makes  any  one  a  member  of  any  commonwealth. 

C  H  A  P.  IX. 

Of  the  ends  of  political  fociety  and  govern¬ 
ment. 

123.  T  F  man,  in  the  Fate  of  nature,  be  fo  free,  as  has  been  faid;  if  he  be 
X  abfolute  Lord  of  his  own  perfon  and  poFeffions,  equal  to  the  greateF, 
and  fubjeft  to  no  body,  why  will  he  part  with  his  freedom?  Why  will  he  give 
up  this  empire,  and  fubjedf  himfelf  to  the  dominion  and  controul  of  any  other 
power?  To  which  it  is  obvious  to  anfwer,  that,  though  in  the  Fate  of  nature 
he  hath  fuch  a  right,  yet  the  enjoyment  of  it  is  very  uncertain,  and  conFantly 
expofed  to  the  invalion  of  others.  For  all  being  kings,  as  much  as  he,  every 
man  his  equal,  and  the  greater  part  no  Fried:  obfervers  of  equity  and  juftice,  the 
enjoyment  of  the  property  he  has,  in  this  Fate,  is  very  unfafe,  very  unfecure. 
This  makes  him  willing  to  quit  this  condition,  which,  however  free,  is  full  of 
fears  and  continual  dangers;  and  it  is  not  without  reafon,  that  he  feeks  out,  and 
is  willing  to  join  in  fociety  with  others,  who  are  already  united,  or  have  a  mind 
to  unite,  for  the  mutual  prefervation  of  their  lives,  liberties  and  eftates,  which 
I  call  by  the  general  name,  property. 

124.  Th  e  great  and  chief  end,  therefore,  of  men’s  uniting  into  common¬ 
wealths,  and  putting  themfelves  under  government,  is  the  prefervation  of  their 
property.  To  which,  in  the  Fate  of  nature,  there  are  many  things  want¬ 
ing- 

First,  There  wants  an  eFabliFied,  fettled,  known  law,  received  and  al¬ 
lowed  by  common  confent,  to  be  the  Fandard  of  right  and  wrong,  and  the 
common  meafure  to  decide  all  controverFes  between  them.  For,  though  the 
law  of  nature  be  plain  and  intelligible  to  all  rational  creatures ;  yet  men,  being 
biaffed  by  their  intereF,  as  well  as  ignorant,  for  want  of  Fudy  of  it,  are  not 
apt  to  allow  of  it  as  a  law  binding  to  them,  in  the  application  of  it  to  their  par¬ 
ticular  cafes. 

125.  Secondly,  In  the  Fate  of  nature  there  wants  a  known  and  indiffe¬ 
rent  judge,  with  authority  to  determine  all  differences,  according  to  the  eFa¬ 
bliFied  law.  For  every  one  in  that  Fate,  being  both  judge  and  executioner  of 
the  law  of  nature,  men  being  partial  to  themfelves,  paFion  and  revenge  is  very 
apt  to  carry  them  too  far,  and  with  too  much  heat,  in  their  own  cafes; 
as  well  as  negligence  and  unconcernednefs,  to  make  them  too  remifs  in  other 
men’s. 

Vol.  II.  Ggg  J26.  Third- 
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126.  Th  i  rdly,  In  the  ftate  of  nature  there  often  wants  power  to  back  and 
fupport  the  fentence  when  right,  and  to  give  it  due  execution.  They,  who  by 
any  injuftice  offend,  will  feldom  fail,  where  they  are  able,  by  force  to  make 
good  their  injuftice ;  fuch  refiftance  many  times  makes  the  punifhment  dange¬ 
rous,  and  frequently  deftrudtive  to  thofe  who  attempt  it. 

127.  Thus  mankind,  notwithftanding  all  the  privileges  of  the  ftate  of  na¬ 
ture,  being  but  in  an  ill  condition,  while  they  remain  in  it,  are  quickly  driven 
into  fociety.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  we  feldom  find  any  number  of  men 
live,  any  time  together,  in  this  ftate.  The  inconveniencies  that  they  are  there¬ 
in  expofed  to,  by  the  irregular,  and  uncertain  exercife  of  the  power,  every  man 
has  of  punifhing  the  tranlgreflions  of  others,  make  them  take  fandtuary  under 
the  eftablifhed  laws  of  government,  and  therein  feek  the  prefervation  of  their 
property.  ’Tis  this  makes  them  fo  willingly  give  up  every  one  his  fingle  power 
of  punifhing,  to  be  exercifed  by  fuch  alone,  as  fhall  be  appointed  to  it  amongft 
them;  and  by  fuch  rules,  as  the  community,  or  thofe  authorized  by  them  to 
that  purpofe,  fhall  agree  on.  And  in  this  we  have  the  original  right  and  rife  of 
both  the  legiflative,  and  executive  power,  as  well  as  of  the  governments  and  fo- 
cieties  themfelves. 

128.  For,  in  the  ftate  of  nature,  to  omit  the  liberty  he  has  of  innocent  de¬ 
lights,  a  man  has  two  powers : 

The  firft  is,  to  do  whatfoever  he  thinks  fit,  for  the  prefervation  of  himfelf 
and  others,  within  the  permiflion  of  the  law  of  nature ;  by  which  law,  common 
to  them  all,  he  and  all  the  reft  of  mankind  are  of  one  community,  make  up 
one  fociety,  diftindt  from  all  other  creatures.  And  were  it  not  for  the  corrupti¬ 
on  and  vicioufnefs  of  degenerate  men,  there  would  be  no  need  of  any  other ; 
no  necefiity,  that  men  fhould  feparatefrom  this  great  and  natural  community, 
and  by  pofitive  agreements,  combine  into  fmaller  and  divided  affociations. 

The  other  power  a  man  has,  in  the  ftate  of  nature,  is  the  power  to  punifh 
the  crimes  committed  againft  that  law.  Both  thefe  he  gives  up,  when  he  joins 
in  a  private,  if  I  may  fo  call  it,  or  particular,  political  fociety,  and  incorporates 
into  any  commonwealth,  feparate  from  the  reft  of  mankind. 

129.  The  firft  power,  viz.  “of  doing  whatfoever  he  thought  fit  for  the 
“  prefervation  of  himfelf,”  and  the  reft  of  mankind,  he  gives  up  to  be  regulated 
by  laws,  made  by  the  fociety,  fo  far  forth  as  the  prefervation  of  himfelf,  and  the 
reft  of  that  fociety  (hall  require;  which  laws  of  the  fociety,  in  many  things, 
confine  the  liberty  he  had  by  the  law  of  nature. 

130.  Secondly,  The  power  of  punifhing  he  wholly  gives  up,  and  engages 
his  natural  force,  (which  he  might  before  employ,  in  the  execution  of  the  law 
of  nature,  by  his  own  fingle  authority,  as  he  thought  fit)  to  allift  the  executive 
power  of  the  fociety,  as  the  law  thereof  fhall  require.  For  being  now  in  a 
new  ftate,  wherein  he  is  to  enjoy  many  conveniences,  from  the  labour,  afiift- 
ance,  and  fociety  of  others,  in  the  fame  community,  as  well  as  protedtion  from 
its  whole  ftrength ;  he  is  to  part  alfo  with  as  much  of  his  natural  liberty,  in 
providing  for  himfelf,  as  the  good,  profperity,  and  fafety  of  the  fociety  fhall 
require;  which  is  not  only  neceflary,  but  juft;  fince  the  other  members  of  the 
fociety  do  the  like. 

13  1.  But  though  men,  when  they  enter  into  fociety,  give  up  the  equality, 
liberty,  and  executive  power  they  had,  in  the  ftate  of  nature,  into  the  hands  of 
the  fociety,  to  be  fo  far  difpofed  of,  by  the  legiflative,  as  the  good  of  the  fociety 
fhall  require;  yet  it  being  only  with  an  intention,  in  every  one,  the  better  to 
preferve  himfelf,  his  liberty  and  property ;  (For  no  rational  creature  can  be  fup- 
pofed  to  change  his  condition,  with  an  intention  to  be  worfe)  the  power  of  the 
fociety,  or  legiflative  conftituted  by  them,  can  never  be  fuppofcd  to  extend  far¬ 
ther  than  the  common  good ;  but  is  obliged  to  fecure  every  one’s  property,  by 
providing  againft  thofe  three  defedts  above-mentioned,  that  made  the  ftate  of 
nature  fo  unfafe  and  uneafy.  And  fo,  whoever  has  the  legiflative,  or  fupreme 
power  of  any  commonwealth,  is  bound  to  govern  by  eftablifhed,  ftanding  laws, 
promulgated  and  known  to  the  people,  and  not  by  extemporary  decrees  j  by 
2  indifferent 
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indifferent  and  upright  judges,  who  are  to  decide  controverfies  by  thofe  laws ; 
and  to  employ  the  force  of  the  community  at  home,  only  in  the  execution  of 
fuch  laws,  or  abroad  to  prevent,  or  redrefs  foreign  injuries,  and  fecure  the  com¬ 
munity  from  inroads  and  invafion.  And  all  this  to  be  directed  to  no  other  end, 
but  the  peace,  fafety,  and  publick  good  of  the  people. 

CHAP.  X. 

Of  the  forms  of  a  commonwealth. 

132.  T^HE  majority  having,  as  has  been  {hewed,  upon  men’s  firft  uniting 
X  into  fociety,  the  whole  power  of  the  community  naturally  in  them, 
may  employ  all  that  power  in  making  laws  for  the  community  from  time  to 
time,  and  executing  thofe  laws  by  officers  of  their  own  appointing ;  and  then 
the  form  of  the  government  is  a  perfedt  democracy :  or  elfe  may  put  the  power 
of  making  laws  into  the  hands  of  a  few  feledt  men,  and  their  heirs  or  fuccef- 
fors ;  and  then  it  is  an  oligarchy :  or  elfe  into  the  hands  of  one  man,  and  then 
it  is  a  monarchy  :  if  to  him  and  his  heirs,  it  is  an  hereditary  monarchy :  if  to 
him  only  for  life,  but  upon  his  death  the  power  only  of  nominating  a  fucceffor 
to  return  to  them,  an  elective  monarchy.  And  fo  accordingly  of  thefe,  the 
community  may  make  compounded  and  mixt  forms  of  government,  as  they 
think  good.  And  if  the  legiflative  power  be  at  firft  given  by  the  majority,  to 
one  or  more  perfons,  only  for  their  lives,  or  any  limited  time,  and  then  the 
fupreme  power  to  revert  to  them  again  ;  when  it  is  fo  reverted,  the  community 
may  difpofe  of  it  again  anew,  into  what  hands  they  pleafe,  and  fo  conftitute  a 
new  form  of  government.  F or  the  form  of  government  depending  upon  the 
placing  the  fupreme  power,  which  is  the  legiflative,  it  being  impoffible  to  con¬ 
ceive  that  an  inferior  power  ffiould  prefcribe  to  a  fuperior,  or  any,  but  the  fu¬ 
preme,  make  laws,  according  as  the  power  of  making  laws  is  placed,  fuch  is 
the  form  of  the  commonwealth. 

133.  By  commonwealth,  I  mud  be  underftood  all  along  to  mean,  not  a 
democracy,  or  any  form  of  government,  but  any  independent  community, 
which  the  Latins  iignified  by  the  word  civitas,  to  which  the  word  which  belt 
anfwers  in  our  language  is  commonwealth,  and  mod  properly  expreffes  fuch  a 
fociety  of  men ;  which  community,  or  city,  in  Englilh  does  not,  for  there 
may  be  fubordinate  communities  in  a  government ;  and  city  amongft  us  has  a 
quite  different  notion  from  commonwealth  :  and  therefore  to  avoid  ambiguity, 
I  crave  leave  to  ufe  the  word  commonwealth,  in  that  fenfe,  in  which  I  find  it 
ufed  by  king  James  the  firft,  and  I  take  it  to  be  its  genuine  fignification ;  which 
if  any  body  diflike,  I  confent  with  him  to  change  it  for  a  better. 

CHAP.  XI. 

Of  the  extent  of  the  legiflative  power. 

134.  ^jPHE  great  end  of  men’s  entring  into  fociety,  being  the  enjoyment  of 
X  their  properties  in  peace  and  fafety,  and  the  great  inftrument  and 
means  of  that  being  the  laws  eftablifhed  in  that  fociety;  the  firft  and  fundamen¬ 
tal  pofitive  law  of  all  commonwealths,  is  the  eftablifhing  of  the  legiflative  power ; 
as  the  firft  and  fundamental  natural  law,  which  is  to  govern  even  the  legiflative 
itfelf,  is  the  prefervation  of  the  fociety,  and  (as  far  as  will  confift  with  the 
publick  good)  of  every  perfon  in  it.  This  legiflative  is  not  only'  the  fupreme 
power  of  the  commonwealth,  but  facred  and  unalterable  in  the  hands,  where 
the  community  have  once  placed  it ;  nor  can  any  edidt  of  any  body  elfe,  in 
what  form  foever  conceived,  or  by  what  power  foever  back’d,  have  the  force 

and  obligation  of  a  law,  which  has  not  its  fandtion  from  that  legiflative,  which 
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the  publick  has  chofen  and  appointed.  For  without  this  the  law  could  not 
have  that,  which  is  abfolutely  necefTary  to  its  being  a  law,  *  the  confent  of  the 
fociety,  over  whom  no  body  can  have  a  power  to  make  laws,  but  by  their  own 
confent,  and  by  authority  received  from  them ;  and  therefore  all  the  obedience, 
which  by  the  moft  folemn  ties  any  one  can  be  obliged  to  pay,  ultimately  termi¬ 
nates  in  this  fupreme  power,  and  is  directed  by  thole  laws,  which  it  enadls : 
nor  can  any  oaths  to  any  foreign  power  whatfoever,  or  any  domeftick,  fubor- 
dinate  power,  difeharge  any  member  of  the  fociety  from  his  obedience  to  the 
iegiflative,  adting  purfuant  to  their  truft  ;  nor  oblige  him  to  any  obedience, 
contrary  to  the  laws  lo  enadted,  or  farther  than  they  do  allow;  it.  being  ridicu¬ 
lous  to  imagine  one  can  be  tied  ultimately  to  obey  any  power  in  the  fociety, 
which  is  not  the  fupreme. 

135.  Th  o’  the  legillative,  whether  placed  in  one  or  more,  whether  it  be  al¬ 
ways  in  being,  or  only  by  intervals,  tho’  it  be  the  fupreme  power  in  every  com¬ 
monwealth  ;  yet, 

Firft,  It  is  not,  nor  can  poliibly  be  abfolutely  arbitrary  over  the  lives  and  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  people.  For  it  being  but  the  joint  power  or  every  member  of  the 
fociety  given  up  to  that  perfon,  or  alfembly,  which  is  legillator ;  it  can  be  no 
more  than  thole  perfons  had,  in  a  fate  of  nature,  before  they  entered  into  fo¬ 
ciety,  and  gave  up  to  the  community.  For  no  body  can  transfer  to  another,  more 
power  than  he  has  in  himfelf ;  and  no  body  has  an  abfolute  arbitrary  power- 
over  himfelf,  or  over  any  other,  to  def  roy  his  own  life,  or  take  away  the  life, 
or  property  of  another.  A  man,  as  has  been  proved,  cannot  fubjedt  himfelf  to 
the  arbitrary  power  of  another ;  and  having,  in  the  fate  of  nature,  no  arbi¬ 
trary  power  over  the  life,  liberty,  or  polfeflion  of  another,  but  only  fo  much 
as  the  law  of  nature  gave  him,  for  the  prefervation  of  himfelf,  and  the  ref  of 
mankind ;  this  is  all  he  doth,  or  can  give  up  to  the  commonwealth,  and  by  it 
to  the  legillative  power,  fo  that  the  legillative  can  have  no  more  than  this.  Their 
power  in  the  utmof  bounds  of  it,  is  limited  to  the  publick  good  of  the  fo¬ 
ciety  :  it  is  a  power,  that  hath  no  other  end  but  prefervation,  and  therefore  can 
never  •f-  have  a  right  to  def  roy,  enflave,  or  defignedly  to  impoverilh  the  fubjedts. 
The  obligations  of  the  law  of  nature,  ceafe  not  in  fociety,  but  only  in  many 
cafes  are  drawn  clofer,  and  have,  by  human  laws,  known  penalties  annexed  to 
them,  to  enforce  their  obfervation.  Thus  the  law  of  nature  f  ands,  as  an  eter¬ 
nal  rule  to  all  men,  legifators  as  well  as  others.  The  rules  that  they  make,  for 
other  men’s  adtions,  muf ,  as  well  as  their  own  and  other  men’s  adtions,  be 
conformable  to  the  law  of  nature,  i.  e.  to  the  will  of  God,  of  which  that  is 

a  decla- 

*  “  The  lawful  power  of  making  laws,  to  command  whole  politick  focieties  of  men,  belonging 
“  fo  properly  unto  the  fame  entire  focieties,  that  for  any  prince,  or  potentate,  of  v/hat  kind  foever 
“  upon  earth,  to  exercife  the  fame  of  himfelf,  and  not  by  exprefs  commiffion,  immediately  and 
“  perfonally  received  from  God,  or  elfe  by  authority  derived,  at  the  firft,  from  their  confent,  up- 
“  on  whofe  perfons  they  impofe  laws,  it  is  no  better  than  mere  tyranny.  Laws  they  are  not, 
“  therefore,  which  publick  approbation  hath  not  made  fo.”  Hooker’s  Eccl.  Pol.  1.  1.  feel.  10.  “Of 
“  this  point,  therefore,  we  are  to  note,  that  fince  men  naturally  have  no  full  and  perfect  power  to 
“  command  whole  politick  multitudes  of  men,  therefore  utterly,  without  our  confent,  we  could  in 
“  fuch  fort  be  at  no  man’s  commandment  living.  And  to  be  commanded,  we  do  confent,  when 
“  that  fociety,  whereof  we  be  a  part,  hath  at  any  time  before  confented,  without  revoking  the 
“  fame  after,  by  the  like  univerfal  agreement.” 

“  Laws  therefore  human,  of  what  kind  foever,  are  available  by  confent.”  Ibid. 

f  “Two  foundations  there  are,  which  bear  up  publick  focieties,  the  one  a  natural  inclination, 
“  whereby  all  men  defire  fociable  life  and  fellowfbip  ;  the  other  an  order,  exprefsly  or  lecretly  agreed 
“  upon,  touching  the  manner  of  their  union,  in  living  together;  the  latter  is  that,  which  we  call 
“  the  law  of  a  commonweal,  the  very  foul  of  a  politick  body,  the  parts  whereof  are  by  law  ani- 
“  mated,  held  together,  and  fet  on  work  in  fuch  adtions  as  the  common  good  requireth.  Laws 
“  politick,  ordained  for  external  order  and  regiment  amongft  men,  are  never  framed,  as  they 
“  fhould  be,  unlefs  prefuming  the  will  of  man  to  be  inwardly  obftinate,  rebellious,  and  averfe  from 
«  all  obedience  to  the  facred  laws  of  his  nature;  in  a  word,  unlefs  prefuming  man  to  be,  in  regard 
“  of  his  depraved  mind,  little  better  than  a  wild  beaft,  they  do  accordingly  provide,  notwithftand- 
“  ing,  fo  to  frame  his  outward  adtions,  that  they  may  be  no  hindrance  unto  the  common  good,  tor 
“  which  focieties  are  inftituted.  Unlefs  they  do  this,  they  are  not  perfect.”  Hooker’s  Eccl.  PoL 
1.  1.  fedt.  10. 
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a  declaration  ;  and  the  “  fundamental  law  of  nature  being  the  prefervation  of 
mankind,”  no  human  fandtion  can  be  good,  or  valid,  againfl:  it. 

136.  Secondly,  *  The  legillative,  or  fupreme  authority,  cannot  affumc 
to  itfelf  a  power  to  rule,  by  extemporary,  arbitrary  decrees,  but  is  bound  to 
difpenfe  juftice,  and  to  decide  the  rights  of  the  fubjedl,  by  promulgated,  {land¬ 
ing  laws,  and  known,  authorized  judges.  For  the  law  of  nature  being  un¬ 
written,  and  fo  no  where  to  be  found,  but  in  the  minds  of  men,  they,  who 
through  paflion,  or  intereft,  fhall  mifcite,  or  milapply  it,  cannot  fo  eafily  be 
convinced  of  their  miftake,  where  there  is  no  eftablifhed  judge  :  and  fo  it  ferves 
not,  as  it  ought,  to  determine  the  rights,  and  fence  the  properties  of  thofe,  that 
live  under  it,  efpecially  where  every  one  is  judge,  interpreter,  and  executioner 
of  it  too,  and  that  in  his  own  cafe :  and  he  that  has  right  on  his  fide,  having 
ordinarily  but  his  own  fingle  ftrength,  hath  not  force  enough  to  defend  himfelf 
from  injuries,  or  to  punifh  delinquents.  To  avoid  thefe  inconveniencies,  which 
diforder  men’s  properties,  in  the  flute  of  nature,  men  unite  into  focieties,  that 
they  may  have  the  united  ftrength  of  the  whole  fociety,  to  fecure  and  defend 
their  properties,  and  may  have  handing  rules  to  bound  it,  by  which  every  one 
may  know  what  is  his.  To  this  end  it  is,  that  men  give  up  all  their  natural 
power  to  the  fociety,  which  they  enter  into,  and  the  community  put  the  legif- 
lative  power  into  fuch  hands,  as  they  think  fit,  with  this  truft,  that  they  (hall 
be  governed  by  declared  laws,  or  elfe  their  peace,  quiet,  and  property  will  ftill 
be  at  the  fame  uncertainty,  as  it  was  in  the  ftate  of  nature. 

137.  Absolute,  arbitrary  power,  or  governing  without  fettled  handing 
laws,  can  neither  of  them  confift  with  the  ends  of  fociety  and  government, 
which  men  would  not  quit  the  freedom  of  the  hate  of  nature  for,  and  tie 
themfelves  up  under,  were  it  not  to  preferve  their  lives,  liberties  and  fortunes  j 
and  by  hated  rules  of  right  and  property,  to  fecure  their  peace  and  quiet.  It 
cannot  be  fuppofed,  that  they  fhould  intend,  had  they  a  power  fo  to  do,  to 
give  to  any  one  or  more,  an  ablolute,  arbitrary  power  over  their  perfons  and 
eftates,  and  put  a  force  into  the  magiftrate’s  hand,  to  execute  his  unlimited 
will,  arbitrarily,  upon  them.  This  were  to  put  themfelves  into  a  worfe  con¬ 
dition,  than  the  ftate  of  nature,  wherein  they  had  a  liberty  to  defend  their 
right  againft  the  injuries  of  others,  and  were  upon  equal  terms  of  force  to 
maintain  it,  whether  invaded  by  a  fingle  man,  or  many  in  combination. 
Whereas  by  fuppofing  they  have  given  up  themfelves  to  the.  abfolute,  arbitrary 
power,  and  will,  of  a  legiflator,  they  have  difarmed  themfelves,  and  armed 
him  to  make  a  prey  of  them,  when  he  pleafes.  He  being  in  a  much  worfe  con¬ 
dition,  who  is  expofed  to  the  arbitrary  power  of  one  man,  who  has  the  com¬ 
mand  of  100000,  than  he  that  is  expofed  to  the  arbitrary  power  of  100000 
fingle  men  ;  no  body  being  fecure  that  his  will,  who  hath  fuch  a  command,  is 
better  than  that  of  other  men,  tho’  his  force  be  100000  times  ftronger.  And 
therefore,  whatever  form  the  commonwealth  is  under,  the  ruling  power  ought 
to  govern  by  declared  and  received  laws,  and  not  by  extemporary  diftates  and 
undetermined  refolutions.  For  then,  mankind  will  be  in  a  far  worfe  condition, 
than  in  the  date  of  nature,  if  they  fhall  have  armed  one,  or  a  few  men,  with 
the  joint  power  of  a  multitude,  to  force  them  to  obey  at  pleafure  the  exorbitant 
and  unlimited  decrees  of  their  fudden  thoughts,  or  unreftrained,  and,  ’till  that 
moment,  unknown  wills,  without  having  any  meafures  fet  down,  which  may 
guide  and  jufiify  their  actions.  For  all  the  power,  the  government  has,  being 
only  for  the  good  of  the  fociety,  as  it  ought  not  to  be  arbitrary  and  at  pleafure, 
fo  it  ought  to  be  exercifed  by  eftablifhed  and  promulgated  laws ;  that  both  the 
people  may  know  their  duty,  and  be  fafe  and  fecure  within  the  limits  of  the 

Vol.  II.  H  h  h  law 

*  “  Human  laws  are  meafures  in  refpedt  of  men,  whofe  actions  they  muft  direct :  howbeit  fuch 
u  meafures  they  are,  as  have  alfo  their  higher  rules  to  be  meafured  by ;  which  rules  are  two,  the 
“  law  of  God,  and  the  law  of  nature ;  fo  that  laws  human  muft  be  made  according  to  the  general 
“  laws  of  nature,  and  without  contradiction  to  any  pofitive  law  of  fcripture,  otherwife  they  are  ill 

**  made.”  Ibid.  1.  3.  le£t.  g. 

“  To  conftrain  men  to  any  thing  inconvenient,  doth  fecm  unreafonable.”  Ibid.  1.  1.  fe&  to. 
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law ;  and  the  rulers,  too,  kept  within  their  due  bounds,  and  not  to  be  tempt¬ 
ed,  by  the  power  they  have  in  their  hands,  to  employ  it  to  fuch  purpofes,  and 
by  fuch  meafures,  as  they  would  not  have  known,  and  own  not  willingly. 

138.  Thirdly,  The  fupreme  power  cannot  take  from  any  man  any  part  of 
his  property,  without  his  own  content.  For  the  prefervation  of  property  being 
the  end  of  government,  and  that,  for  which  men  enter  into  fociety,  it  necefla- 
rily  fuppofes  and  requires,  that  the  people  fhould  have  property,  without  which 
they  muft  be  fuppofed  to  lofe  that,  by  entring  into  fociety,  which  was  the  end 
for  which  they  entered  into  it ;  too  grofs  an  abfurdity  for  any  man  to  own. 
Men,  therefore,  in  fociety,  having  property,  they  have  fuch  a  right  to  the 
goods,  which,  by  the  law  of  the  community,  are  theirs,  that  no  body  hath 
a  right  to  take  their  fubftance,  or  any  part  of  it,  from  them,  without  their 
own  confent  ;  without  this  they  have  no  property  at  all :  for  I  have  truly  no  pro¬ 
perty  in  that,  which  another  can  by  right  take  from  me,  when  he  pleafes, 
again  ft  my  confent.  Hence  it  is  a  miftake  to  think,  that  the  fupreme,  or  le- 
giflative  power  of  any  commonwealth  can  do  what  it  will,  and  difpofe  of  the 
eftates  of  the  fubje&s  arbitrarily,  or  take  any  part  of  them  at  pleafure.  This 
is  not  much  to  be  feared  in  governments,  where  the  legiflative  confifts  wholly, 
or  in  part,  in  affemblies,  which  are  variable,  whofe  members,  upon  the  difib- 
lution  of  the  aflembly,  are  fubjeds  under  the  common  laws  of  their  country, 
equally  with  the  reft.  But  in  governments,  where  the  legiflative  is  in  one  laft- 
ing  aflembly,  always  in  being,  or  in  one  man,  as  in  abfolute  monarchies,  there 
is  danger  ftill,  that  they  will  think  themfelves  to  have  a  diftind  intereft  from 
the  reft  of  the  community ;  and  fo  will  be  apt  to  increafe  their  own  riches  and 
power,  by  taking  what  they  think  fit,  from  the  people.  For  a  man’s  property 
is  not  at  all  fecure,  though  there  be  good  and  equitable  laws  to  fet  the  bounds  of 
it,  between  him  and  his  fellow-fubjeds,  if  he,  who  commands  thofe  fubjeds, 
have  power  to  take  from  any  private  man,  what  part  he  pleafes  of  his  property, 
and  ufe  and  difpofe  of  it,  as  he  thinks  good. 

139.  But  government,  into  whatfoever  hands  it  is  put,  being,  as  I  have 
before  fhewed,  intrufted  with  this  condition,  and  for  this  end,  that  men  might 
have,  and  fecure  their  properties,  the  prince,  or  fenate,  however  it  may  have 
power  to  make  laws  for  the  regulating  of  property  between  the  fubjeds  one 
amongft  another,  yet  can  never  have  a  power  to  take  to  themfelves  the  whole, 
or  any  part  of  the  fubjeds  property,  without  their  own  confent :  for  this  would 
be  in  efled  to  leave  them  no  property  at  all.  And  to  let  us  fee,  that  even  abfo¬ 
lute  power,  where  it  is  neceflary,  is  not  arbitrary,  by  being  abfolute,  but  is  ftill 
limited  by  that  reafon,  and  confined  to  thofe  ends,  which  required  it  in  fome 
cafes  to  be  abfolute,  we  need  look  no  farther  than  the  common  pradice  of  mar¬ 
tial  difcipline.  For  the  prefervation  of  the  army,  and  in  it  of  the  whole  com¬ 
monwealth,  requires  an  abfolute  obedience  to  the  command  of  every  fuperior 
officer,  and  it  is  juftly  death  to  difobey,  or  difpute  the  moft  dangerous,  or  un- 
reafonable  of  them ;  but  yet  we  fee,  that  neither  the  ferjeant,  that  could  com¬ 
mand  a  foldier  to  march  up  to  the  mouth  of  a  cannon,  or  ftand  in  a  breach, 
where  he  is  almoft  fure  to  periffi,  can  command  that  foldier  to  give  him  one 
penny  of  his  money ;  nor  the  general,  that  can  condemn  him  to  death,  for  de- 
ferting  his  poft,  or  for  not  obeying  the  moft  defperate  orders,  can  yet,  with  all 
his  abfolute  power  of  life  and  death,  difpofe  of  one  farthing  of  that  foldier ’s 
eftate,  or  feize  one  jot  of  his  goods;  whom  yet  he  can  command  any  thing, 
and  hang  for  the  leaft  difobedience.  Becaufe  fuch  a  blind  obedience  is  neceflary 
to  that  end,  for  which  the  commander  has  his  power,  viz.  the  prefervation  of 
the  reft ;  but  the  difpofing  of  his  goods  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

140.  ’Tis  true,  governments  cannot  be  fupported  without  great  charge,  and 
ftis  fit  every  one,  who  enjoys  a  fliare  of  the  protedion,  fhould  pay,  out  of  his 
eftate,  his  proportion  for  the  maintenance  of  it.  But  ftill  it  muft  be  with  his 
own  confent,  i.  e.  the  confent  of  the  majority,  giving  it  either  by  themfelves, 
or  their  reprefentatives,  chofen  by  them.  For  if  any  one  fhall  claim  a  power 
to  lay,  and  levy,  taxes  on  the  people,  by  his  own  authority,  and  without  fuch 

1  confent 
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confent  of  the  people,  he  thereby  invades  the  fundamental  law  of  property, 
and  fubverts  the  end  of  government.  For  what  property  have  I  in  that,  which 
another  may  by  right  take,  when  he  pleafes,  to  himfelf  ? 

14 1.  Fourthly,  The  legiflative  cannot  transfer  the  power  of  making  laws 
to  any  other  hands.  For  it  being  but  a  delegated  power  from  the  people,  they, 
who  have  it,  cannot  pafs  it  over  to  others.  The  people  alone  can  appoint  the 
form  of  the  commonwealth,  which  is  by  conftituting  the  legiflative,  and  ap¬ 
pointing  in  whofe  hands  that  fhall  be.  And  when  the  people  have  faid,  we  will 
fubmit  to  rules,  and  be  governed  by  laws,  made  by  fuch  men,  and  in  fuch 
forms,  nobody  elfe  can  fay  other  men  fhall  make  laws  for  them  •  nor  can  the 
people  be  bound  by  any  laws,  but  fuch  as  are  enadted  by  thofe,  whom  they 
have  chofen,  and  authorized  to  make  laws  for  them.  The  power  of  the  legil- 
lative  being  derived  from  the  people,  by  a  pofitive,  voluntary  grant  and  infti- 
tution,  can  be  no  other,  than  what  that  politive  grant  conveyed,  which  being 
only  to  make  laws,  and  not  to  make  legiflators,  the  legiflative  can  have  no 
power  to  transfer  their  authority  of  making  laws,  and  place  it  in  other  hands. 

142.  These  are  the  bounds,  which  the  truft,  that  is  put  in  them,  by  the  fo- 
ciety,  and  the  law  of  God  and  nature,  have  fet  to  the  legiflative  power  of  every 
commonwealth,  in  all  forms  of  government. 

First,  They  are  to  govern  by  promulgated,  eftablifhed  laws,  not  to  be  va¬ 
ried  in  particular  cafes,  but  to  have  one  rule  for  rich  and  poor,  for  the  favourite 
at  court,  and  the  country-man  at  plough. 

Secondly,  Thefe  laws alfo  ought  to  be  defigned  for  no  other  end  ultimate¬ 
ly,  but  the  good  of  the  people. 

Th  irdly,  They  muft  not  raife  taxes  on  the  property  of  the  people,  with¬ 
out  the  confent  of  the  people,  given  by  themfelves,  or  their  deputies.  And  this 
properly  concerns  only  fuch  governments,  where  the  legiflative  is  always  in  be¬ 
ing,  or  at  lead:  where  the  people  have  not  referved  any  part  of  the  legiflative  to 
deputies,  to  be,  from  time  to  time,  chofen  by  themfelves. 

Fourthly,  The  legiflative  neither  muft,  nor  can,  transfer  the  power  of 
making  laws  to  any  body  elfe,  or  place  it  any  where,  but  where  the  people  have. 

CHAP.  XII. 

Of  the  legiflative,  executive,  and  federative 
power  of  the  commonwealth. 

143.  ^  I  E  legiflative  power  is  that,  which  has  a  right  to  direcft  how  the 
JL  force  of  the  commonwealth  fhall  be  employed,  for  preferving  the 
community,  and  the  members  of  it.  But  becaufe  thofe  laws,  which  are  con- 
ftantly  to  be  executed,  and  whofe  force  is  always  to  continue,  may  be  made  in 
a  little  time;  therefore  there  is  no  need,  that  the  legiflative  fhouldbe  always  in 
being,  not  having  always  bufinefs  to  do.  And  becaufe  it  may  be  too  great  a 
temptation  to  human  frailty,  apt  to  grafp  at  power,  for  the  fame  perfons,  who 
have  the  power  of  making  laws,  to  have  alfo,  in  their  hands,  the  power  to  ex¬ 
ecute  them,  whereby  they  may  exempt  themfelves  from  obedience  to  the  laws  they 
make,  and  fuit  the  law,  both  in  its  making  and  execution,  to  their  own  private 
advantage,  and  thereby  come  to  have  a  diftindt  intereft  from  the  reft  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  contrary  to  the  end  of  fcciety  and  government:  therefore,  in  well  or¬ 
dered  commonwealths,  where  the  good  of  the  whole  is  fo  confidered,  as  it  ought, 
the  legiflative  power  is  put  into  the  hands  of  divers  perfons,  who,  duly  affem- 
bled,  have  by  themfelves,  or  jointly  with  others,  a  power  to  make  laws;  which, 
when  they  have  done,  being  feparated  again,  they  are  themfelves  fubjecft  to  the 
laws  they  have  made;  which  is  a  new,  and  near  tie  upon  them  to  take  care, 
that  they  make  them  for  the  publick  good. 
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144.  BuTbecaufe  the  laws  that  are,  at  once,  and  in  a  fhort  time,  made* 
have  a  conftant  and  lading  force,  and  need  a  perpetual  execution,  or  an  atten¬ 
dance  thereunto:  therefore  it  is  neceffary  there  fhould  be  a  power  always  in  be¬ 
ing,  which  fhould  fee  to  the  execution  of  the  laws  that  are  made,  and  remain 
in  force.  And  thus  the  legiflative  and  executive  power  come  often  to  be  fe- 
parated. 

145.  There  is  another  power  in  every  commonwealth,  which  one  may 
call  natural,  becaufe  it  is  that,  which  anfwers  to  the  power  every  man  natural¬ 
ly  had,  before  he  entered  into  fociety.  For,  though  in  a  commonwealth  the 
members  of  it  are  diftindt  perfons  ft  ill,  in  reference  to  one  another,  and  as  fuch 
are  governed  by  the  laws  of  the  fociety;  yet,  in  reference  to  the  reft  of  mankind, 
they  make  one  body,  which  is,  as  every  member  of  it  before  was,  ftill  in  the 
ftate  of  nature  with  the  reft  of  mankind.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  controverfies, 
that  happen  between  any  man  of  the  fociety,  with  thofe  that  are  out  of  it,  are 
managed  by  the  publick;  and  an  injury  done  to  a  member  of  their  body,  enga¬ 
ges  the  whole  in  the  reparation  of  it.  So  that,  under  this  confideration,  the 
whole  community  is  one  body,  in  the  ftate  of  nature,  in  refpedt  of  all  other 
dates,  or  perfons,  out  of  its  community. 

146.  This,  therefore,  contains  the  power  of  war  and  peace,  leagues  and 
alliances,  and  all  the  tranfadtions  with  all  the  perfons,  and  communities,  with¬ 
out  the  commonwealth,  and  may  be  called  federative,  if  any  one  pleafes.  So 
the  thing  be  underftood,  I  am  indifferent  as  to  the  name. 

147.  Th  e  s  e  two  powers,  executive  and  federative,  though  they  be  really 
diftindt  in  themfelves,  yet  one  comprehending  the  execution  of  the  municipal 
laws  of  the  fociety  within  itfelf,  upon  all  that  are  parts  of  it ;  the  other  the  ma¬ 
nagement  ol  the  fecurity  and  intereft  of  the  publick  without,  with  all  thofe 
that  it  may  receive  benefit,  or  damage,  from;  yet  they  are  almoft  always  uni- 
ed.  And  though  this  federative  power  in  the  well,  or  ill  management  of  it, 
be  of  great  moment  to  the  commonwealth;  yet  it  is  much  lefs  capable  to  be  di- 
redted  by  antecedent,  {landing,  politive  laws,  than  the  executive;  and  fo  muft 
neceffarily  be  left  to  the  prudence  and  wifdom  of  thofe,  whofe  hands  it  is  in,  to 
be  managed  for  the  publick  good.  For  the  laws,  that  concern  fubjedts,  one 
amongft  another,  being  to  diredl  their  adtions,  may  well  enough  precede  them. 
But  what  is  to  be  done,  in  reference  to  foreigners,  depending  much  upon  their 
adtions  and  the  variation  of  defigns  and  interefts,  muft  be  left,  in  great  part,  to 
the  prudence  of  thofe,  who  have  this  power  committed  to  them,  to  be  mana¬ 
ged  by  the  beft  of  their  {kill,  for  the  advantage  of  the  commonwealth. 

148.  Though,  as  I  faid,  the  executive  and  federative  power  of  every  com¬ 
munity  be  really  diftindt  in  themfelves,  yet  they  are  hardly  to  be  feparated,  and 
placed,  at  the  fame  time,  in  the  hands  of  diftindt  perfons.  For  both  of  them 
requiring  the  force  of  the  fociety  for  their  exercife,  it  is  almoft  impradticable 
to  place  the  force  of  the  commonwealth  in  diftindt,  and  not  iubordinate 
hands;  or  that  the  executive  and  federative  power  fliould  be  placed  in  perfons 
that  might  adt  feparately,  whereby  the  force  of  the  publick  would  be  under 
different  commands,  which  would  be  apt,  feme  time  or  other,  to  caufe  difor* 
der  and  ruin. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

Of  the  fubordination  of  the  powers  of  the 

commonwealth. 

149.  npHOUGH  in  a  conftituted  commonwealth,  {landing  upon  its  own 
JL  bafis,  and  adting  according  to  its  own  nature,  that  is,  adting  for  the 
prefervation  of  the  community,  there  can  be  but  one  fupreme  power,  which  is 
the  legiflative,  to  which  all  the  reft  are,  and  muft  be  fubordinate,  yet  the  le¬ 
giflative 
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giflative  being  only  a  fiduciary  power,  to  aft  for  certain  ends,  there  remains  ftill^ 
“  in  the  people,  a  fupreme  power  to  remove,  or  alter,  the  legiflative,”  when 
they  find  the  legiflative  a<ft  contrary  to  the  trull  repofed  in  them.  For  all  power 
given,  with  trull  for  the  attaining  an  end,  being  limited  by  that  end,  whenever 
that  end  is  manifellly  negledted,  or  oppofed,  the  trull  mull  neceflarily  be  for¬ 
feited,  and  the  power  devolve  into  the  hands  of  thole  that  gave  it,  who  may 
place  it  a-new,  where  they  (hall  think  bell,  for  their  fafety  and  fecurity.  And 
thus  the  community  perpetually  retains  a  fupreme  power,  of  faving  themfelves 
from  the  attempts  and  defigns  of  anybody,  even  of  their  legiflators,  whenever 
they  fhall ‘be  fo  foolilh,  or  fo  wicked,  as  to  lay,  and  carry  on,  defigns  againll 
the  liberties  and  properties  of  thefubjedl.  For  no  man,  or  fociety  of  men  ha-* 
ving  a  power  to  deliver  up  their  preservation,  or  confequently  the  means  of  it* 
to  the  abfolute  will  and  arbitrary  dominion  of  another;  whenever  any  one  lhall 
go  about  to  bring  them  into  fuch  a  flavilh  condition,  they  will  always  have  a  right 
to  preferve  what  they  have  not  a  power  to  part  with;  and  to  rid  themfelves  of 
thofe  who  invade  this  fundamental,  facred,  and  unalterable  law  of  felf-prelerva- 
tion,  for  which  they  entered  into  fociety.  And  thus  the  community  may  be 
faid  in  this  refpedl  to  be  always  the  fupreme  power,  but  not  as  confidered  under 
any  form  of  government,  becaufe  this  power  of  the  people  can  never  take  place, 
’till  the  government  be  difiolved. 

1 50.  I  n  all  cafes,  whilfl  the  government  fubfills,  the  legiflative  is  the  fupreme' 
power.  For  what  can  give  laws  to  another,  mull  needs  be  fuperior  to  him; 
and  fince  the  legiflative  is  no  otherwife  legiflative  of  the  fociety,  but  by  the  right 
it  has,  to  make  laws  for  all  the  parts,  and  for  every  member  of  the  fociety, 
preferring  rules  to  their  actions,  and  giving  power  of  execution,  where  they 
are  tranfgrelfed,  the  legiflative  mull  needs  be  the  fupreme,  and  all  other 
powers  in  any  members,  or  parts,  of  the  fociety,  derived  from,  and  fubordinate 
to  it. 

1 5 1.  In  fome  commonwealths,  where  the  legiflative  is  not  always  in  being, 
and  the  executive  is  veiled  in  a  Angle  perfon,  who  has  alfo  a  lhare  in  the  legifla¬ 
tive;  there  that  Angle  perfon,  in  a  very  tolerable  fenfe,  may  alfo  be  called  fu¬ 
preme;  not  that  he  has  in  himfelf  all  the  fupreme  power,  which  is  that  of  law- 
making,  but  becaufe  he  has  in  him  the  fupreme  execution,  from  whom  all  in¬ 
ferior  magiflrates  derive  all  their  feveral,  fubordinate  powers,  or  at  lead  the 
greatell  part  of  them;  having  alfo  no  legiflative  fuperior  to  him,  there  being  no 
law  to  be  made  without  his  confent,  which  cannot  be  expected  fhould  ever  fub- 
jedt  him  to  the  other  part  of  the  legiflative,  he  is  properly  enough  in  this  fenfe 
fupreme.  But  yet  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  though  oaths  of  allegiance  and  feal¬ 
ty  are  taken  to  him,  it  is  not  to  him  as  fupreme  legiflator,  but  as  fupreme  exe¬ 
cutor  of  the  law,  made  by  a  joint  power  of  him  with  others ;  allegiance  being 
nothing  but  an  obedience  according  to  law,  which  when  he  violates,  he  has  no 
right  to  obedience,  nor  can  claim  it  otherwife,  than  as  the  publick  perfon,  veil¬ 
ed  with  the  power  of  the  law,  and  fo  is  to  be  confidered  as  the  image,  phan¬ 
tom,  or  reprefentative  of  the  commonwealth,  adted  by  the  will  of  the  fociety, 
declared  in  its  laws;  and  thus  he  has  no  will,  no  power,  but  that  of  the  law. 
But,  when  he  quits  this  reprefen tation,  this  publick  will,  and  adls  by  his  own 
private  will,  he  degrades  himfelf,  and  is  but  a  Angle  private  perfon,  without 
power,  and  without  will,  that  has  any  right  to  obedience;  the  members  owing 
iio  obedience,  but  to  the  publick  will  of  the  fociety. 

152.  The  executive  power  placed  any  where,  but  in  a  perfon,  that  has  alfo 

a  (hare  in  the  legiflative,  is  vifibly  fubordinate  and  accountable  to  it,  and  may  be 
at  pleafure  changed  and  difplaced  ;  fo  that  it  is  not  the  fupreme  executive  power, 
that  is  exempt  from  fubordination,  but  the  fupreme,  executive  power,  veiled 
in  one,  who  having  a  lhare  in  the  legiflative,  has  no  cliflindl,  fuperior  legifla¬ 
tive,  to  be  fubordinate  and  accountable  to,  farther  than  he  himfelf  fhall  join 
and  confent;  fo  that  he  is  no  more  fubordinate,  than  he  himfelf  fhall  think  fit, 
which  one  may  certainly  conclude  will  be  but  very  little.  Of  other  minilleriaf 
and  fubordinate  powers  in  a  commonwealth,  we  need  not  fpeak,  they  being  fo- 
■  Vo  l.  II.  I  i  i  multiplied 
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multiplied  with  infinite  variety,  in  the  different  cuftoms  and  conftitutians  of  dif- 
tindl  commonwealths,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  give  a  particular  account  of  them 
all.  Only  thus  much,  which  is  neceffary  to  our  prefent  purpofe,  we  may  take 
notice  of,  concerning  them,  that  they  have  no  manner  of  authority,  any  of  them, 
beyond  what  is,  by  pofitive  grant  and  commiflion,  delegated  to  them,  and  are 
all  of  them  accountable  to  fome  other  power  in  the  commonwealth. 

153.  I t  is  not  neceflary,  no  nor  fo  much  as  convenient,  that  the  legifiative 
fliculd  be  always  in  being.  But  abfolutely  neceffary  that  the  executive  power 
ihould,  becaufe  there  is  not  always  need  of  new  laws  to  be  made,  but  always 
need  of  execution  of  the  laws  that  are  made.  When  the  legifiative  hath  put 
the  execution  of  the  laws,  they  make,  into  other  hands,  they  have  a  power  ltill 
to  refume  it  out  of  thole  hands,  when  they  find  caufe,  and  to  punifh  for  any 
male-adminiftration  againft  the  laws.  The  fame  holds  alfo,  in  regard  of  the 
federative  power,  that  and  the  executive  being  both  minifterial  and  fubordinate 
to  the  legifiative,  which,  as  has  been  fhewed,  in  a  conftituted  commonwealth,  is 
the  fupreme.  The  legifiative  alfo,  in  this  cafe,  being  fuppofed  to  confift  cf  leverai 
perfons,  (for  if  it  be  a  fingle  perfon,  it  cannot  but  be  always  in  being,  and  fo 
will,  as  fupreme,  naturally  have  the  fupreme,  executive  power,  together  with 
the  legifiative)  may  affemble  and  exercife  their  legiflature,  at  the  times,  that 
either  their  original  conftitution,  or  their  own  adjournment  appoints;  or  when 
they  pleafe,  if  neither  of  thefe  have  appointed  any  time,  or  there  be  no  other 
way  prelcribed,  to  convoke  them.  For  the  fupreme  power  being  placed  in 
them,  by  the  people,  it  is  always  in  them,  and  they  may  exercife  it,  when 
they  pleafe,  unlefs,  by  their  original  conftitution,  they  are  limited  to  certain 
fealons ;  or,  by  an  a£t  of  their  fupreme  power,  they  have  adjourned  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  time;  and,  when  that  time  comes,  they  have  a  right  to  affemble  and  adt 
again. 

154.  If  the  legifiative,  or  any  part  of  it,  be  made  up  of  reprefentatives, 
chofen  for  that  time,  by  the  people,  which  afterwards  return  into  the  ordinary 
ftate  of  iubjedts,  and  have  no  lhare  in  the  legiflature,  but  upon  a  new  choice, 
this  power  of  chufing  muft  alfo  be  exercifed  by  the  people,  either  at  certain  ap¬ 
pointed  feafons,  orelfe  when  they  are  fummoned  to  it;  and,  in  this  latter  cafe, 
the  power  of  convoking  the  legifiative,  is  ordinarily  placed  in  the  executive,  and 
has  one  of  thefe  two  limitations,  in  refpedt  of  time:  that  either  the  original' 
conftitution  requires  their  aflembling  and  adfing  at  certain  intervals,  and  then  the 
executive  power  does  nothing  but  minifterially  iflue  directions  for  their  electing 
and  aflembling,  according  to  due  forms:  or  elfe  it  is  left  to  his  prudence  to  call 
them,  by  new  elections,  when  the  occafions,  or  exigencies,  of  the  publick  re¬ 
quire  the  amendment  of  old,  or  making  of  new  laws,  or  the  redrefs,  or  pre¬ 
vention,  of  any  inconveniencies,  that  lie  on,  or  threaten  the  people. 

155.  It  may  be  demanded  here,  what  if  the  executive  power,  being  poffeffed 
of  the  force  of  the  commonwealth,  (hall  make  ufe  of  that  force,  to  hinder  the 
meeting  and  aCting  of  the  legifiative,  when  the  original  conftitution,  or  the  pub- 
lick  exigencies  require  it?  I  fay  ufing  force  upon  the  people,  without  authority, 
and  contrary  to  the  truft,  put  in  him  that  does  fo,  is  a  ftate  of  war  with  the 
people,  who  have  a  right  to  reinftate  their  legifiative,  in  the  exercife  of  their 
power.  For  having  ereCted  a  legifiative,  with  an  intent  they  fhould  exercife 
the  power  of  making  laws,  either  at  certain  fet  times,  or  when  there  is  need  of 
it,  when  they  are  hindered  by  any  force,  from  what  is  fo  neceffary  to  the  focie- 
ty,  and  wherein  the  fafety  and  prefervation  of  the  people  confifts,  the  people 
have  a  right  to  remove  it  by  force.  In  all  ftates  and  conditions,  the  true  reme¬ 
dy  of  force  without  authority,  is  to  oppofe  force  to  it.  The  ufe  of  force  with¬ 
out  authority  always  puts  him,  that  ufes  it,  into  a  ftate  of  war,  as  the  aggreffor, 
and  renders  him  liable  to  be  treated  accordingly. 

156.  The  power  of  aflembling  and  difrnifiing  the  legifiative,  placed  in  the 
executive,  gives  not  the  executive  a  fuperiority  over  it,  but  is  a  fiduciary  truft 
placed  in  him,  for  the  fafety  of  the  people,  in  a  cafe,  where  the  uncertainty  and 
variablenefs  of  human  affairs  could  not  bear  a  fteady,  fixed  rule.  For  it  not  be¬ 
ing 
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ing  poffible,  that  the  firft  framers  of  the  government  fhould,  by  any  forefight, 
be  fo  much  mafters  of  future  events,  as  to  be  able  to  prefix  fo  juft  periods  of 
return  and  duration  to  the  affemblies  of  the  legiflative,  in  all  times  to  come,  that 
might  exactly  anfwer  all  the  exigencies  of  the  commonwealth j  the  beft  reme¬ 
dy  could  be  found  for  this  defed,  was  to  truft  this  to  the  prudence  of  one,  who 
was  always  to  be  prefent,  and  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  watch  over  the  publick 
good.  Conftant,  frequent  meetings  of  the  legiflative,  and  long  continuations  of 
their  affemblies,  without  neceffary  occafion,  could  not  but  be  burthenfome  to 
the  people,  and  muft  neceffarily,  in  time,  produce  more  dangerous  inconveni- 
encies,  and  yet  the  quick  turn  of  affairs  might  be  fometimes  fuch,  as  to  need 
their  prefent  help:  any  delay  of  their  convening  might  endanger  the  publick  j 
and  fometimes  too  their  bufinefs  might  be  fo  great,  that  the  limited  time  of  their 
fitting  might  be  too  fhort  for  their  work,  and  rob  the  publick  of  that  benefit, 
which  could  be  had  only  from  their  mature  deliberation.  What,  then,  could 
be  done  in  this  cafe,  to  prevent  the  community  from  being  expofed,  1'ome  time 
or  other,  to  eminent  hazard,  on  one  fide  or  the  other,  by  fixed  intervals  and 
periods,  fet  to  the  meeting  and  acting  of  the  legiflative,  but  to  entruft  it  to  the 
prudence  of  fome  who,  being  prefent  and  acquainted  with  the  ftate  of  publick 
affairs,  might  make  ufe  of  this  prerogative  for  the  publick  good  ?  and  where  elfe 
could  this  be  fo  well  placed,  as  in  his  hands,  who  was  intruded  with  the  exe^ 
cution  of  the  laws,  for  the  fame  end?  thus,  fuppofing  the  regulation  of  times 
for  the  aflembling  and  fitting  of  the  legiflative,  not  fettled  by  the  original  con- 
ftitution,  it  naturally  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  executive,  not  as  an  arbitrary 
power,  depending  on  his  good  pleafure,  but  with  this  truft,  always  to  have  it 
cxercifed  only  for  the  publick  weal,  as  the  occurrences  of  times,  and  change  of 
affairs,  might  require.  Whether  fettled  periods  of  their  convening,  or  a  liberty 
left  to  the  prince  for  convoking  the  legiflative,  or  perhaps  a  mixture  of  both, 
hath  the  leaft  inconvenience  attending  it,  it  is  not  my  bufinefs  here  to  enquire* 
but  only  to  fhew,  that  thou gh.  the  executive  power  may  have  the  prerogative 
of  convoking,  and  diffolving,  fuch  conventions  of  the  legiflative,  yet  it  is  not 
thereby  fuperior  to  it. 

157.  Th  i  n  g  s  of  this  world  are  in  fo  conftant  a  flux,  that  nothing  remains 
long  in  the  fame  ftate.  Thus  people,  riches,  trade,  power,  change  their  fta- 
tions,  flour ifhing  mighty  cities  come  to  ruin,  and  prove  in  time  neglected  de¬ 
folate  corners,  whilft  other  unfrequented  places  grow  into  populous  countries, 
filled  with  wealth  and  inhabitants.  But  things  not  always  changing  equally, 
and  private  intereft  often  keeping  up  cuftoms  and  privileges,  when  the  reafons 
of  them  are  ceafed,  it  often  comes  to  pafs,  that  in  governments,  where  part  of 
the  legiflative  confifts  of  reprefentatives,  chofen  by  the  people,  that  in  trait  of 
time  this  reprefentation  becomes  very  unequal  and  difproportionate  to  the  rea- 
lbns  it  was  at  firft  eftablilhed  upon.  To  what  grofs  absurdities  the  following  of 
cuftom,  when  reafon  has  left  it,  may  lead,  we  may  be  latisfied,  when  we  fee 
the  bare  name  of  a  town,  of  which  there  remains  not  fo  much  as  the  ruins, 
where  fcarce  fo  much  houfing,  as  a  fheepcoat,  or  more  inhabitants  than  a  fhep- 
herd  is  to  be  found,  fends  as  many  reprefentatives  to  the  grand  affembly  of 
law-makers,  as  a  whole  county,  numerous  in  people,  and  powerful  in  riches. 
This  ftrangers  ftand  amazed  at,  and  every  one  muft  confefs  needs  a  remedy  j 
though  moft  think  it  hard  to  find  one,  becaufe  the  conftitution  of  the  legifla¬ 
tive  being  the  original  and  fupreme  adt  of  the  fociety,  antecedent  to  all  pofitive 
laws  in  it,  and  depending  wholly  on  the  people,  no  inferior  power  can  alter  it. 
Aftd  therefore  the  people,  when  the  legiflative  is  once  conftituted,  having,  in 
fuch  a  government  as  we  have  been  fpeaking  of,  no  power  to  adt,  as  long  as  the 
government  ftands*  this  inconvenience  is  thought  incapable  of  a  remedy. 

158.  “Sal  us  populi  fiiprema  lex,”  is  certainly  fo  juft  and  fundamental  a 
mle,  that  he,  who  fincerely  follows  it,  cannot  dangeroufly  err.  If  therefore 
the  executive,  who  has  the  power  of  convoking  the  legiflative,  obferving  ra¬ 
ther  the  true  proportion,  than  faflfion,  of  reprefentation,  regulates,  not  by  old 
cuftom,  but  true  reafon,  the  number  of  members  in  all  places,  that  have  a 
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right  to  be  diftindly  reprefented,  which  no  part  of  the  people,  however  incor¬ 
porated,  can  pretend  to,  but  in  proportion  to  the  afiiftance,  which  it  affords  to 
the  publick;  it  cannot  be  judged  to  have  fet  up  a  new  legiflative,  but  to  have  re- 
flored  the  old  and  true  one,  and  to  have  rectified  the  diiorders,  which  fuccefii- 
on  of  time  had  infenfibly,  as  well  as  inevitably,  introduced.  For  it  being  the 
intereft,  as  well  as  intention  of  the  people,  to  have  a  fair  and  equal  reprefenta- 
tivej  whoever  brings  it  neareft  to  that,  is  an  undoubted  friend  to,  and  eftablifh- 
er  of  the  government,  and  cannot  mifs  the  confent  and  approbation  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Prerogative  being  nothing  but  a  power,  in  the  hands  of  the  prince, 
to  provide  for  the  publick  good  in  fuch  cafes,  which  depending  upon  unfore- 
feen  and  uncertain  occurrences,  certain  and  unalterable  laws  could  not  fafe- 
ly  dired ;  whatfoever  (hall  be  done  manifeftly  for  the  good  of  the  people,  and 
the  eftablifhing  the  government  upon  its  true  foundations,  is,  and  always  will 
be  juft  prerogative.  The  power  of  erecting  new  corporations,  and  therewith 
new  reprefentatives,  carries  with  it  a  fuppofition,  that  in  time  the  meafures  of 
reprefentation  might  vary,  and  thofe  places  have  a  juft  right  to  be  reprefented, 
which  before  had  nonej  and,  by  the  fame  reafon,  thofe  ceafe  to  have  a  right, 
and  be  too  inconfiderable  for  fuch  a  privilege,  which  before  had  it.  It  is  not  a 
change  from  the  prefent  ftate,  which  perhaps  corruption,  or  decay,  has  intro¬ 
duced,  that  makes  an  inroad  upon  the  government,  but  the  tendency  of  it  to 
injure,  or  opprefs  the  people,  and  to  fet  up  one  part,  or  party,  with  a  diftindi- 
on  from,  and  an  unequal  fubjedion  of  the  reft.  Whatfoever  cannot  but  be 
acknowledged  to  be  of  advantage  to  the  fociety  and  people  in  general,  upon  juft 
and  lafting  meafures,  will  always,  when  done,  juftify  itfelfj  and  whenever 
the  people  fhall  chufe  their  reprefentatives,  upon  juft  and  undeniably  equal  mea¬ 
fures,  fuitable  to  the  original  frame  of  the  government,  it  cannot  be  doubted  to 
be  the  will  and  ad  of  the  fociety,  whoever  permitted,  or  caufed  them  fo  to 
do. 

CHAP.  XIV. 

Of  prerogative. 

159.  TAJ  HERE  the  legiflative  and  executive  power  are  in  diftind  hands, 
V  V  (as  they  are,  in  all  moderated  monarchies,  and  well-framed  govern¬ 
ments)  there  the  good  of  the  fociety  requires,  thatfeveral  things  fhould  be  left 
to  the  difcretion  of  him,  that  has  the  executive  power.  For,  the  legiflators 
not  being  able  to  forefee  and  provide  by  laws,  for  all  that  may  be  ufefift  to  the 
community,  the  executor  of  the  laws,  having  the  power  in  his  hands,  has  by 
the  common  law  of  nature,  a  right  to  make  ule  of  it  for  the  publick  good  of  the 
fociety,  in  many  cafes,  where  the  municipal  law  has  given  no  diredion,  ’till 
the  legiflative  can  conveniently  be  aflembled  to  provide  for  it.  Many  things 
there  are,  which  the  law  can  by  no  means  provide  for,  and  thofe  muft  neceffa- 
rily  be  left  to  the  difcretion  of  him,  that  has  the  executive  power  in  his  hands, 
to  be  ordered  by  him,  as  the  publick  good  and  advantage  fhall  require:  nay,  it 
is  fit  that  the  laws  themfelves  fhould  in  fome  cafes  give  way  to  the  executive 
power,  or  rather  to  this  fundamental  law  of  nature  and  government,  viz.  that 
as  much  as  may  be,  all  the  members  of  the  fociety  are  to  be  preferved.  For 
fince  many  accidents  may  happen,  wherein  a  ftrid  and  rigid  observation  of  the 
laws  may  do  harm,  (as  not  to  pull  down  an  innocent  man’s  houfe  to  flop  the 
fire,  when  the  next  to  it  is  burning )  and  a  man  may  come  fometimes  within 
the  reach  of  the  law,  which  makes  no  diftindion  of  perfons,  by  an  adion  that 
may  deferve  reward  and  pardon  ;  it  is  fit  the  ruler  fhould  have  a  power,  in  ma¬ 
ny  cafes,  to  mitigate  the  feverity  of  the  law,  and  pardon  fome  offenders: 
For,  the  end  of  government  being  the  prefervation  of  all,  as  much  as  may  be, 
even  the  guilty  are  to  be  fpared,  where  it  can  prove  no  prejudice  to  the  inno¬ 
cent.  ....  .  ' .  .  Ml  j 
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160.  Th  is  power  to  aCt  according  to  discretion,  for  the  publick  good,  with-*' 
out  the  prefcription  of  the  law,  and  fometimes  even  againft  it,  is  that  which  is 
called  prerogative.  For  fince,  in  fome  governments,  the  law-making  power 
is  not  always  in  being,  and  is  ufually  too  numerous,  and  fo  too  flow  for  the  dis¬ 
patch  requifite  to  execution:  and,  becaufe  it  is  alfo  impoflible  to  forefee,  and 
fo  by  laws  to  provide  for  all  accidents,  and  neceflities,  that  may  concern  the 
publick;  or  to  make  fuch  laws,  as  will  do  no  harm,  if  they  are  executed  with 
an  inflexible  rigor,  on  all  occafions,  and  upon  all  perfons,  that  may  come  in 
their  way ;  therefore  there  is  a  latitude  left  to  the  executive  power,  to  do  many 
things  of  choice,  which  the  laws  do  not  prefcribe. 

16 1.  Th  is  power,  whilfl:  employed  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  and 
Suitably  to  the  truft  and  ends  of  the  government,  is  undoubted  prerogative,  and 
never  is  queftioned.  For  the  people  are  very  Seldom,  or  never,  Scrupulous  or 
nice  in  the  point ;  they  are  far  from  examining  prerogative,  whilfl:  it  is  in  any 
tolerable  degree  employed  for  the  ufe  it  was  meant,  that  is,  for  the  good  of  the 
people,  and  not  manifeftly  againft  it.  But  if  there  comes  to  be  a  queftion  be¬ 
tween  the  executive  power  and  the  people,  about  a  thing  claimed  as  a  preroga¬ 
tive  ;  the  tendency  of  the  exercile  of  fuch  prerogative  to  the  good,  or  hurt,  of 
the  people  will  eafily  decide  that  queftion. 

162.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that,  in  the  infancy  of  governments,  when 
commonwealths  differed  little  from  families,  in  number  of  people,  they  dif¬ 
fered  from  them  too  but  little  in  number  of  laws ;  and  the  governors,  being  as 
the  fathers  of  them,  watching  over  them  for  their  good,  the  government  was 
almoft  all  prerogative.  A  few  eftablifhed  laws  Served  the  turn,  and  the  difcre¬ 
tion  and  care  of  the  ruler  Supplied  the  reft.  But  when  miftake,  or  flattery, 
prevailed  with  weak  princes,  to  make  ufe  of  this  power  for  private  ends  of 
their  own,  and  not  for  the  publick  good,  the  people  were  fain,  by  exprefs 
laws,  to  get  prerogative  determined,  in  thofe  points,  wherein  they  found  difad- 
vantage  from  it :  and  thus  declared  limitations  of  prerogative,  were  by  the 
people  found  neceflary,  in  cafes  which  they,  and  their  anceftors,  had  left,  in 
the  utmoft  latitude,  to  the  wifdom  of  thofe  princes,  who  made  no  other  but  a 
right  ufe  of  it,  that  is,  for  the  good  of  their  people. 

163.  And  therefore,  they  have  a  very  wrong  notion  of  government,  who 
fay,  that  the  people  have  incroached  upon  the  prerogative,  when  they  have  got 
any  part  of  it  to  be  defined  by  pofitive  laws.  For,  in  fo  doing,  they  have  not 
pulled  from  the  prince  any  thing,  that  of  right  belonged  to  him,  but  only  de¬ 
clared  that  that  power,  which  they  indefinitely  left  in  his,  or  his  anceftors 
hands,  to  be  exercifed  for  their  good,  was  not  a  thing,  which  they  intended 
him,  when  he  ufed  it  otherwife.  For,  the  end  of  government  being  the  good 
of  the  community,  whatfoever  alterations  are  made  in  it,  tending  to  that  end, 
cannot  be  an  incroachment  upon  any  body,  fince  no  body  in  government  can 
have  a  right  tending  to  any  other  end.  And  thofe  only  are  incroachments, 
which  prejudice,  or  hinder  the  publick  good.  Thofe,  who  fay  otherwife,  fpeak 
as  if  the  prince  had  a  diftinCt  and  Separate  intereft  from  the  good  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  was  not  made  for  it ;  the  root  and  Source  from  which  fpring  al¬ 
moft  all  thofe  evils  and  diforders,  which  happen  in  kingly  governments.  And 
indeed,  if  that  be  fo,  the  people  under  his  government  are  not  a  Society  of  ra¬ 
tional  creatures,  entered  into  a  community,  for  their  mutual  good ;  they  arc 
not  fuch  as  have  Set  rulers  over  themfelves,  to  guard  and  promote  that  good  ; 
but  are  to  be  looked  on,  as  an  herd  of  inferior  creatures,  under  the  dominion 
of  a  mafter,  who  keeps  them,  and  works  them  for  his  own  pleafure,  or  pro¬ 
fit.  If  men  were  fo  void  of  reafon  and  brutifh,  as  to  enter  into  Society  on  fuch 
terms,  prerogative  might,  indeed,  be  what  fome  men  would  have  it,  an  arbi¬ 
trary  power  to  do  things  hurtful  to  the  people. 

164.  B  u  t  fince  a  rational  creature  cannot  be  fuppofed,  when  free,  to  put 
himfelf  into  Subjection  to  another  for  his  own  harm  :  (though  where  he  finds  a 
good  and  wife  ruler,  he  may  not  perhaps  think  it  either  neceflary,  or  ufeful,  to 
let  precife  bounds  to  his  power  in  all  things)  prerogative  can  be  nothing,  but 
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the  people’s  permitting  their  rulers  to  do  feveral  things,  of  their  own  free  choke, 
where  the  law  was  filent,  and  fometimes  too  againft  the  dired  letter  of  the  law, 
for  the  publick  good ;  and  their  acquiefcing  in  it,  when  fo  done.  For  as  a 
good  prince,  who  is  mindful  of  the  trull:  put  into  his  hands,  and  careful  of  the 
good  of  his  people,  cannot  have  too  much  prerogative,  that  is,  power  to  do 
good :  fo  a  weak  and  ill  prince,  who  would  claim  that  power,  which  his  pre- 
deceffors  exercifed,  without  the  direction  of  the  law,  as  a  prerogative  belong¬ 
ing  to  him,  by  right  of  his  office,  which  he  may  exercife  at  his  pleafure,  to 
make,  or  promote,  an  intereft,  diftindt  from  that  of  the  publick,  gives  the 
people  an  occafion  to  claim  their  right,  and  limit  that  power, .  which,  whilft 
it  was  exercifed  for  their  good,  they  were  content  ffiould  be  tacitly  allowed. 

165.  And  therefore  he,  that  will  look  into  the  hiftory  of  England,  will 
find,  that  prerogative  was  always  larged:  in  the  hands  of  our  wifefl  and  bed: 
princes ;  becaufe  the  people,  oblerving  the  whole  tendency  of  their  adlions  to 
be  the  publick  good,  contefted  not  what  w’as  done,  without  law,  to  that  end ; 
or  if  any  human  frailty,  or  miftake  (for  princes  are  but  men,  made  as  others) 
appeared  in  fome  declinations  from  that  end ;  yet  ’twas  vifible,  the  main  of 
their  conduct  tended  to  nothing,  but  the  care  of  the  publick.  The  people, 
therefore,  finding  reafon  to  be  latisfied  with  thefe  princes,  whenever  they  adted 
without,  or  contrary  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  acquiefced  in  what  they  did,  and, 
without  the  lead  complaint,  let  them  enlarge  their  prerogative,  as  they  pleafedj 
judging  rightly,  that  they  did  nothing  herein  to  the  prejudice  of  their  laws, 
fince  they  adted  conformable  to  the  foundation  and  end  of  all  laws,  the  pub¬ 
lick  good. 

166.  Such  god-like  princes,  indeed,  had  fome  title  to  arbitrary  power,  by 
that  argument,  that  would  prove  abfolute  monarchy  the  beft  government,  as 
that  which  God  himfelf  governs  the  univerfe  by ;  becaufe  fuch  kings  partook  of 
Ills  wifdom  and  goodnefs.  Upon  this  is  founded  that  faying,  “  That  the  reigns 
"  of  good  princes  have  always  been  mold  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  their 
“  people.”  For  when  their  luccelTors,  managing  the  government  with  diffe¬ 
rent  thoughts,  would  draw  the  adtions  of  thole  good  rulers  into  precedent,  and 
make  them  the  ftandard  of  their  prerogative,  as  if  what  had  been  done,  only 
for  the  good  of  the  people,  was  a  right  in  them  to  do,  for  the  harm  of  the 
people,  if  they  fo  pleafed  ;  it  has  often  occafioned  conteft,  and  fometimes  pub¬ 
lick  disorders,  before  the  people  could  recover  their  original  right,  and  get  that 
to  be  declared  not  to  be  prerogative,  which  truly  was  never  fo  :  fince  ’tis  impof- 
fible  that  any  body,  in  the  fociety,  ffiould  ever  have  a  right  to  do  the  people 
harm ;  though  it  be  very  poffible  and  reafonable,  that  the  people  ffiould  not  go 
about  to  fet  any  bounds  to  the  prerogative  of  thole  kings,  or  rulers,  who  them- 
felves  tranfgreffed  not  the  bounds  of  the  publick  good.  For  “  prerogative  is 
“  nothing  but  the  power  of  doing  publick  good,  without  a  rule.” 

167.  The  power  of  calling  parliaments  in  England  as  to  precife  time,  place, 
and  duration,  isc  ertainly  a  prerogative  of  the  king,  but  ftill  with  this  truft,  that  it 
ffiall  be  made  ufe  of,  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  as  the  exigences  of  the  times, 
and  variety  of  occalions  ffiall  require.  For  it  being  impoffible  to  forefee,  which 
ffiould  be  always  the  fitted:  place  for  them  to  affemble  in,  and  what  the  bed 
feafon  j  the  choice  of  thefe  was  left  with  the  executive  power,  as  might  be  molt 
fubfervient  to  the  publick  good,  and  beft  fuit  the  ends  of  parliaments. 

168.  The  old  queftion  will  be  afked,  in  this  matter  of  prerogative,  “  But 
“  who  ffiall  be  judge,  when  this  power  is  made  a  right  ufe  of?”  I  anfwer :  Be¬ 
tween  an  executive  power  in  being,  with  fuch  a  prerogative,  and  a  leg-illative, 
that  depends  upon  his  will  for  their  convening,  there  can  be  no  judge  on  earth : 
as  there  can  be  none  between  the  legiflative  and  the  people,  ffiould  either  the 
executive  or  the  legiflative,  when  they  have  got  the  power  in  their  hands,  de- 
fign,  or  go  about  to  enflave,  or  deftroy  them.  The  people  have  no  other  re¬ 
medy  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cafes,  where  they  have  no  judge  on  earth,  but  to 
appeal  to  heaven.  For  the  rulers,  in  fuch  attempts,  exercifmg  a  power,  the 
people  never  put  into  their  hands,  (who  can  never  be  fuppofed  to  confent,  that 
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any  body  fhould  rule  over  them  for  their  harm )  do  that,  which  they  have  not  a 
right  to  do.  And  where  the  body  of  the  people,  or  any  fingle  man,  is  depri¬ 
ved  of  their  right,  oris  under  the  exercife  ofa  power,  without  right,  and  have 
no  appeal  on  earth,  then  they  have  a  liberty  to  appeal  to  heaven,  whenever  they 
judge  the  caufe  of  fufficient  moment.  And  therefore,  though  the  people  can¬ 
not  be  judge,  fo  as  to  have,  by  the  conftitution  of  that  fociety,  any  fuperioi 
power,  to  determine  and  give  effective  fentence  in  the  cafe;  yet  they  have,  by  a 
law  antecedent  and  paramount  to  all  pofitive  laws  of  men,  referred  that  ultimate 
determination  to  themfelves,  which  belongs  to  all  mankind,  where  there  lies 
no  appeal  on  earth;  viz.  to  judge,  whether  they  have  juft  caufe  to  make  their 
appeal  to  heaven.  And  this  judgment  they  cannot  part  with,  it  being  out  of 
man’s  power  fo  to  fubmit  himfelf  to  another,  as  to  give  him  a  liberty  to  deftroy 
him;  God  and  nature  never  allowing  a  man  fo  to  abandon  himfelf,  as  to  negledt 
his  own  prefervation:  and  lince  he  cannot  take  away  his  own  life,  neither  can 
he  give  another  power  to  take  it.  Nor  let  any  one  think,  this  lays  a  perpetual 
foundation  for  diforder;  for  this  operates  not,  till  the  inconveniency  is  fo  great 
that  the  majority  feel  ir,  and  are  weary  of  it,  and  find  a  neceflity  to  have  it 
amended.  But  this  the  executive  power,  or  wife  princes,  never  need  come  in 
the  danger  of:  and  it  is  the  thing  of  all  others,  they  have  moft  need  to  avoid,  as 
of  all  others  the  moft  perilous. 

CHAP.  XV. 

Of  paternal,  political  and  defpotical  power, 

confidered  together. 

169.  H  OUGH  I  have  had  occafion  to  fpeak  of  thefe  feparately  before,  yet 
JL  the  great  miftakes  of  late  about  government,  having,  as  I  fuppofe, 
arifen  from  confounding  thefe  diftind:  powers,  one  with  another,  it  may  not 
perhaps  be  amifs  to  confider  them  here  together. 

170.  First  then,  paternal,  or  parental  power  is  nothing,  but  that  which 
parents  have  over  their  children,  to  govern  them  for  the  children’s  good,  ’till 
they  come  to  the  ufe  of  reafon,  or  a  ftate  of  knowledge,  wherein  they  maybe 
fuppofed  capable  to  underftand  that  mle,  whether  it  be  the  law  of  nature,  or 
the  municipal  law  of  their  country,  they  are  to  govern  themfelves  by :  capable 
I  fay,  to  know  it,  as  well  as  feveral  others,  who  live  as  freemen  under  that  law. 
The  affection  and  tendernefs,  which  God  hath  planted  in  the  breafts  of  parents, 
towards  their  children,  makes  it  evident,  that  this  is- not  intended  to  be  a  fe- 
vere,  arbitrary  government,  but  only  for  the  help,  inftrudtion  and  prefervati¬ 
on  of  their  offspring,  But  happen  as  it  will,  there  is,  as  I  have  proved,  no 
reafon,  why  it  fhould  be  thought  to  extend  to  life  and  death,  at  any  time,  over 
their  children,  more  than  over  any  body  elfe;  neither  can  there  be  any  pretence, 
why  this  parental  power  fhould  keep  the  child,  when  grown  to  a  man,  in  fub- 
jedtion  to  the  will  of  his  parents,  any  farther  than  the  having  received  life,  and 
education  from  his  parents,  obliges  him  to  refpedt,  honour,  gratitude,  affift- 
ance,  and  fupport,  all  his  life,  to  both  father  and  mother.  And  thus,  it  is 
true,  the  paternal  is  a  natural  government,  but  not  at  all  extending  itfelf  to  the 
ends  and  jurifdiftion  of  that,  which  is  political.  The  power  of  the  father 
doth  not  reach  at  all  to  the  property  of  the  child,  which  is  only  in  his  own 
difpofing. 

17 1.  Secondly,  political  power  is  that  power,  which,  every  man  having 
in  the  ftate  of  nature,  has  given  up  into  the  hands  of  the  fociety,  and  therein  to 
the  governors,  whom  the  fociety  hath  fet  over  itfelf,  with  this  exprefs,  or  tacit, 
truft,  that  it  fhall  be  employed  for  their  good,  and  the  prefervation  of  their  pro¬ 
perty  :  now  this  power,  which  every  man  has  in  the  ftate  of  nature,  and  which 

he  parts  with,  to  the  fociety,  in  all  fuch  cafes,  where  the  fociety  can  fecure  him, 
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is  to  ufe  fuch  means  for  the  preferving  of  his  own  property,  as  he  thinks  good, 
and  nature  allows  him;  and  to  punifh  the  breach  of  the  law  of  nature  in  others 
!'o  as  (according  to  the  bed:  of  his  reafon)  may  mod  conduce  to  the  prefervation 
of  himfelf,  and  the  red  of  mankind.  So  that  the  end  and  meafure  of  this 
power,  when  in  every  man’s  hands,  in  the  date  of  nature,  being  the  prefervation 
of  all  of  this  fociety,  that  is,  all  mankind  in  general,  it  can  have  no  other  end, 
or  meafure,  when  in  the  hands  of  the  magidrates,  but  to  preferve  the  members 
of  that  fociety,  in  their  lives,  liberties,  and  pofledfons ;  and  fo  cannot  be  an  ab- 
folute,  arbitrary  power  over  their  lives  and  fortunes,  which  are  as  much  as  pod- 
fible  to  be  preferved ;  but  a  power  to  make  laws,  and  annex  fuch  penalties  to 
them,  as  may  tend  to  the  prefervation  of  the  whole,  by  cutting  off  thofe  parts, 
and  thofe  only,  which  are  fo  corrupt,  that  they  threaten  the  found  and  healthy, 
without  which  no  feverity  is  lawful.  And  this  power  has  its  original,  only  from 
compact  and  agreement,  and  the  mutual  confent  of  thofe,  who  make  up  the 
community. 

172.  Th  irdly,  Defpotical  power  is  an  abfolute,  arbitrary  power  one  man 
has  over  another,  to  take  away  his  life,  whenever  he  pleafes.  This  is  a  power, 
which  neither  nature  gives,  for  it  has  made  no  fuchdidindtion  between  one  man 
and  another;  norcompadt  can  convey,  for  man,  not  having  fuch  an  arbitrary 
power  over  his  own  life,  cannot  give  another  man  fuch  a  power  over  it;  but  it 
is  the  effedt  only  of  forfeiture,  which  the  aggreffor  makes  of  his  own  life,  when 
he  puts  himfelf  into  the  date  of  war  with  another.  For,  having  quitted  reafon, 
which  God  hath  given  to  be  the  rule  betwixt  man  and  man,  and  the  common 
bond,  whereby  human  kind  is  united  into  one  fellowship  and  fociety;  and  having 
renounced  the  way  of  peace,  which  that  teaches,  and  made  ufe  of  the  force  of 
war,  to  compafs  his  unjud  ends  upon  another,  where  he  has  no  right;  and  fo 
revolting  from  his  own  kind,  to  that  of  beads,  by  making  force,  which  is  theirs, 
to  be  his  rule  of  right,  he  renders  himfelf  liable  to  be  dedroyed  by  the  injured 
perfon,  and  the  red  of  mankind,  that  will  join  with  him,  in  the  execution  of 
judice,  as  any  other  wild  bead,  or  noxious  brute,  with  whom  mankind  can  have 
neither  fociety,  nor  fecurity.  And  thus  captives,  taken  in  a  jud  and  lawful  war, 
and  fuch  only,  are  fubjedt  to  a  defpotical  power;  which,  as  it  arifes  not  from  com¬ 
pact,  fo  neither  is  it  capable  of  any,  but  is  the  date  of  war  continued.  For 
what  compadt  can  be  made  with  a  man,  that  is  not  mader  of  his  own  life? 
What  condition  can  he  perform  ?  And  if  he  be  once  allowed  to  be  mader  of 
his  own  life,  the  defpotical,  arbitrary  power  of  his  mafter  ceafes.  He  that  is 
mader  of  himfelf,  and  his  own  life,  has  a  right  too  to  the  means  of  preferving  it: 
fo  that,  as  foon  as  compadt  enters,  flavery  ceafes,  and  he  fo  far  quits  his  abfolute 
power,  and  puts  an  end  to  the  date  of  war,  who  enters  into  conditions  with 
his  captive. 

173.  Nature  gives  the  fird  of  thefe,  viz.  paternal  power  to  parents,  for 
the  benefit  of  their  children,  during  their  minority,  to  fupply  their  want  of  abi¬ 
lity  and  underdanding  how  to  manage  their  property.  (By  property  I  mud  be 
underdood  here,  as  in  other  places,  to  mean  that  property,  which  men  have 
in  their  perfons,  as  well  as  goods.)  Voluntary  agreement  gives  the  fecond,  viz. 
political  power  to  governors,  for  the  benefit  of  their  fubjedts,  to  fecure  them  in 
the  podedion  and  ufe  of  their  properties.  And  forfeiture  gives  the  third,  de¬ 
fpotical  power  to  lords,  for  their  own  benefit,  over  thofe  who  are  dripped  of  all 
property. 

174.  He,  that  fhall  confider  the  didindt  rife  and  extent,  and  the  different  ends 
of  thefe  feveral  powers,  will  plainly  fee,  that  paternal  power  comes  as  far  fhort 
of  that  of  the  magidrate,  as  defpotical  exceeds  it ;  and  that  abfolute  dominion, 
however  placed,  is  fo  far  from  being  one  kind  of  civil  fociety,  that  it  is  as  incon- 
fident  with  it,  as  flavery  is  with  property.  Paternal  power  is  only,  where  mi¬ 
nority  makes  the  child  incapable  to  manage  his  property;  political,  where  men 
have  property  in  their  own  difpofal;  and  defpotical,  over  fuch  as  have  no  pro¬ 
perty  at  all. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

Of  conqueft. 

J75*  HP  HOUGH  governments  can  originally  have  no  other  rife,  than  that 
X'  before-mentioned,  nor  polities  be  founded  on  any  thing,  but  the 
confent  of  the  people  j  yet  fuch  have  been  the  diforders  ambition  has  filled  the 
world  with,  that,  in  the  noife  of  war,  which  makes  fo  great  a  part  of  the  hif- 
tory  of  mankind,  this  confent  is  little  taken  notice  of :  and  therefore  many 
have  miftaken  the  force  of  arms,  for  the  confent  of  the  people  j  and  reckon 
conqueft,  as  one  of  the  originals  of  government.  But  conqueft  is  as  far,  from 
fetting  up  any  government,  as  demolifhing  an  houfe  is,  from  building  a  new 
one  in  the  place.  Indeed  it  often  makes  way  for  a  new  frame  of  a  common¬ 
wealth,  by  deftroying  the  former ;  but,  without  the  confent  of  the  people, 
can  never  eredl  a  new  one. 

176.  Th  at  the  aggreffor,  who  puts  himfelf  into  the  ftate  of  war  with  ano¬ 
ther,  and  unjuftly  invades  another  man’s  right,  can,  by  fuch  an  unjuft  war, 
never  come  to  have  a  right  over  the  conquered,  will  be  eafily  agreed  by  all 
men,  who  will  not  think  that  robbers  and  pyrates  have  a  right  of  empire,  over 
whomfoever  they  have  force  enough  to  mafter  j  or  that  men  are  bound  by  pro- 
mifes,  which  unlawful  force  extorts  from  them.  Should  a  robber  break  into 
my  houfe,  and  with  a  dagger  at  my  throat,  make  me  feal  deeds  to  convey  my 
eftate  to  him,  would  this  give  him  any  title  ?  Juft  fuch  a  title  by  his  fword,  has 
an  unjuft  conqueror,  who  forces  me  into  fubmiflion.  The  injury  and  the  crime 
is  equal,  whether  committed  by  the  wearer  of  a  crown,  or  fome  petty  villain. 

The  title  of  the  offender,  and  the  number  of  his  followers  make  no  difference 
in  the  offence,  unlefs  it  be  to  aggravate  it.  The  only  difference  is,  great  rob¬ 
bers  punifh  little  ones,  to  keep  them  in  their  obedience ;  but  the  great  ones  are 
rewarded  with  laurels  and  triurtiphs ;  becaufe  they  are  too  big  for  the  weak 
hands  of  juftice  in  this  world,  and  have  the  power,  in  their  own  poffefiion, 
which  fhould  punifh  offenders.  What  is  my  remedy  againft  a  robber,  that  fo 
broke  into  my  houfe?  Appeal  to  the  law  for  juftice.  But  perhaps  juftice  is  de¬ 
nied,  or  I  am  crippled  and  cannot  ftir,  robbed  and  have  not  the  means  to  do  it. 

If  God  has  taken  away  all  means  of  feeking  remedy,  there  is  nothing  left  but 
patience.  But  my  fon,  when  able,  may  feek  the  relief  of  the  law,  which  I 
am  denied :  he,  or  his  fon,  may  renew  his  appeal,  ’till  he  recover  his  right. 

But  the  conquered,  or  their  children,  have  no  court,  no  arbitrator  on  earth  to 
appeal  to.  Then  they  may  appeal,  as  Jephtha  did,  to  heaven,  and  repeat  their 
appeal,  ’till  they  recovered  the  native  right  of  their  anceftors ;  which  was  to 
have  fuch  a  legiflative  over  them,  as  the  majority  fhould  approve,  and  freely  ac- 
quiefce  in.  If  it  be  objected,  this  would  caufe  endlefs  trouble ;  I  anfwer,  no 
more  than  juftice  does,  where  fhe  lies  open  to  all  that  appeal  to  her.  He  that 
troubles  his  neighbour  without  a  caufe,  is  punifhed  for  it,  by  the  juftice  of  the 
court  he  appeals  to.  And  he  that  appeals  to  heaven,  muft  be  fure  he  has  right 
on  his  fide:  and  a  right  too,  that  is  worth  the  trouble  and  coft  of  his  appeal, 
as  he  will  anfwer  at  a  tribunal,  that  cannot  be  deceived,  and  will  be  fure  to  re¬ 
tribute  to  every  one,  according  to  the  mifchiefs  he  hath  created  to  his  fellow- 
fubje&s,  that  is,  any  part  of  mankind.  From  whence  ’tis  plain  that  he,  that 
“  conquers  in  an  unjuft  war,  can  thereby  have  no  title  to  the  fubje&ion  and 
**  obedience  of  the  conquered.” 

177.  But  fuppofing  victory  favours  the  right  fide,  let  us  confider  a  con¬ 
queror  in  a  lawful  war,  and  fee  what  power  he  gets,  and  over  whom. 

Firft,  ’T 1  s  plain  he  “  gets  no  power,  by  his  conqueft,  over  thofe  that  con- 
“  quered  with  him.”  They  that  fought,  on  his  fide,  cannot  fuffer  by  the  con¬ 
queft,  but  muft  at  leaft  be  as  much  freemen,  as  they  were  before.  And  moft 
commonly  they  ferve  upon  terms,  and  on  condition  to  fhare  with  their  leader, 
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and  enjoy  a  part  of  the  fpoil,  and  other  advantages,  that  attend  the  conquer¬ 
ing  fword :  or  at  leaft  have  a  part  of  the  fubdued  country  bellowed  upon  them. 
And  “  the  conquering  people  are  not,  I  hope,  to  be  Haves  by  conqueft,”  and 
wear  their  laurels  only  to  Ihew,  they  are  facrifices  to  their  leader’s  triumph. 
They,  that  found  abfolute  monarchy  upon  the  title  ol  the  fword,  make  their 
heroes,  who  are  the  founders  of  fuch  monarchies,  arrant  draw-can-lirs,  and 
forget  they  had  any  officers  and  foldiers,  that  fought  on  their  tide,  in  the  battels 
they  won,  or  affifted  them  in  the  fubduing,  or  fhared  in  pofleffing  the  coun¬ 
tries  they  maftered.  We  are  told  by  feme,  that  the  Englifh  Monarchy  is  found¬ 
ed  in  the  Norman  conqueft,  and  that  our  princes  have  thereby  a  title  to  abfo- 
lute  dominion:  which  if  it  were  true,  (as  by  hiftory  it  appears  otherwife)  and 
that  William  had  a  right  to  make  war  on  this  ifland 3  yet  his  dominion  by  con¬ 
queft  could  reach  no  farther  than  to  the  Saxons  and  Britons,  that  were  then  in¬ 
habitants  of  this  country.  The  Normans,  that  came  with  him,  and  helped 
to  conquer,  and  all  descended  from  them,  are  freemen,  and  no  fubjedts  by 
conqueft 5  let  that  give  what  dominion  it  will.  And  if  I,  or  any  body  elfe, 
fhall  claim  freedom,  as  derived  from  them,  it  will  be  very  hard  to  prove  the 
contrary :  and  Tis  plain,  the  law,  that  has  made  no  diftindtion  between  the 
one  and  the  other,  intends  not  there  fhould  be  any  difference  in  their  freedom, 
or  privileges. 

178.  But  fuppoflng,  which  feldom  happens,  that  the  conquerors  and  con¬ 
quered  never  incorporate  into  one  people,  under  the  fame  laws  and  freedom : 
let  us  fee  next  “  what  power  a  lawful  conqueror  has  over  the  fubdued :  ”  and 
that,  I  fay,  is  purely  defpotical.  He  has  an  abfolute  power  over  the  lives  of 
thofe,  who,  by  an  unjuft  war,  have  forfeited  them  3  but  not  over  the  lives,  or 
fortunes  of  thofe,  who  engaged  not  in  the  war,  nor  over  the  poffeflions  even 
of  thofe,  who  were  adtually  engaged  in  it. 

179.  Secondly,  I  say  then,  the  conqueror  gets  no  power,  but  only  over 
thofe  who  have  adtually  affifted,  concurred,  or  confented  to  that  unjuft  force, 
that  is  ufed  againft  him.  For,  the  people  having  given  to  their  governors  no 
power  to  do  an  unjuft  thing,  fuch  as  is  to  make  an  unjuft  war,  (for  they  never 
had  fuch  a  power  in  themfelves  3)  they  ought  not  to  be  charged  as  guilty  of  the 
violence  and  injuftice,  that  is  committed  in  an  unjuft  war,  any  farther  than 
they  adtually  abet  it 3  no  more,  than  they  are  to  be  thought  guilty  of  any  vio¬ 
lence,  or  oppreffion,  their  governors  fhould  ufe  upon  the  people  themfelves,  or 
any  part  of  their  fellow-fubjedts  3  they  have  impowered  them  no  more  to  one, 
than  to  the  other.  Conquerors,  ’tis  true,  feldom  trouble  themfelves  to  make 
the  diftindtion,  but  they  willingly  permit  the  confufion  of  war  to  fweep  all  to¬ 
gether  5  but  yet  this  alters  not  the  right :  for  the  conqueror’s  power  over  the 
lives  of  the  conquered,  being  only,  becaufe  they  have  ufed  force  to  do,  or 
maintain,  an  injuftice,  he  can  have  that  power  only  over  thofe,  who  have  con¬ 
curred  in  that  force,  all  the  reft  are  innocent  3  and  he  has  no  more  title  over 
the  people  of  that  country,  who  have  done  him  no  injury,  and  fo  have  made 
no  forfeiture  of  their  lives,  than  he  has  over  any  other,  who  without  any  inju¬ 
ries,  or  provocations,  have  lived  upon  fair  terms  with  him. 

180.  Thirdly,  The  power  a  conqueror  gets,  over  thofe  he  overcomes  in  a  juft 

war,  is  perfectly  defpotical  3  he  has  an  abfolute  power  over  the  lives  of  thofe, 
who,  by  putting  themfelves  in  a  ftate  of  war,  have  forfeited  them  3  but  he  has 
not  thereby  a  right,  and  title,  to  their  poffeflions.  This,  I  doubt  not,  but  at 
firft  fight  will  feem  a  ftrange  dodtrine,  it  being  fo  quite  contrary  to  the  pradtice 
of  the  world  3  there  being  nothing  more  familiar,  in  fpeaking  of  the  dominion 
of  countries,  than  to  fay  filch  an  one  conquered  it.  As  if  conqueft,  without 
any  more  ado,  conveyed  a  right  of  pofleffion.  But,  when  we  confider,  that 
the  pradtice  of  the  ftrong  and  powerful,  how  univerfal  foever  it  may  be,  is  fel¬ 
dom  the  rule  of  right,  however  it  be  one  part  of  the  fubjedtion  of  the  conquer¬ 
ed,  not  to  argue  againft  the  conditions,  cut  out  to  them,  by  the  conquering 
fword.  2 
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1 8 1.  Th  o’  in  all  war  there  be  ufually  a  complication  of  force  and  damage, 
and  the  aggreffor  feldom  fails  to  harm  the  edate,  when  he  ufes  force  againil 
the  perfons  of  thole,  he  makes  war  upon  ;  yet  ’tis  the  ufe  of  force  only,  that 
puts  a  man  into  the  date  of  war.  For  whether,  by  force,  he  begins  the  injury, 
or  elfe,  having  quietly,  and  by  fraud,  done  the  injury,  lie  refufes  to  make  re¬ 
paration,  and  by  force  maintains  it,  (which  is  the  fame  thing,  as  at  firft  to 
have  done  it  by  force)  ’tis  the  unjuft  ufe  of  force,  that  makes  the  war.  For  he 
that  breaks  open  my  houfe,  and  violently  turns  me  out  of  doors ;  or  having 
peaceably  got  in,  by  force  keeps  me  out,  does  in  effed:  the  fame  thing  j  Hippo- 
fing  we  are  in  liich  a  ftate,  that  we  have  no  common  judge  on  earth,  whom  I 
may  appeal  to,  and  to  whom  we  are  both  obliged  to  fubmit :  for  of  liich  I  am 
now  fpeaking.  ’Tis  the  “  unjuft  ufe  of  force,  then,  that  puts  a  man  into  the 
<c  ftate  of  war”  with  another;  and  thereby  he,  that  is  guilty  of  it,  makes  a  for¬ 
feiture  of  his  life.  For  quitting  reafon,  which  is  the  rule  given  between  man 
and  man,  and  ufing  force,  the  way  of  beads,  he  becomes  liable  to  be  deftroy- 
ed  by  him,  he  ufes  force  againft,  as  any  favage,  ravenous  bead,  that  is  danger¬ 
ous  to  his  being. 

182.  But,  becaufe  the  mifcarriages  of  the  father  are  no  faults  of  the  chil¬ 
dren,  and  they  may  be  rational  and  peaceable,  notwithdanding  the  brutilhnefs 
and  injuftice  of  the  father;  the  father,  by  his  mifcarriages  and  violence,  can 
forfeit  but  his  own  life,  but  involves  not  his  children  in  his  guilt,  or  dedru&i- 
on.  His  goods,  which  nature,  that  willeth  the  prefervation  of  ail  mankind, 
as  much  as  is  podible,  hath  made  to  belong  to  the  children,  to  keep  them  from 
perilhing,  do  dill  continue  to  belong  to  his  children.  For  fuppoling  them  not 
to  have  joined  in  the  war,  either  through  infancy,  abfence,  or  choice,  they 
have  done  nothing  to  forfeit  them :  nor  has  the  conqueror  any  right  to  take 
them  away,  by  the  bare  title  of  having  fubdued  him,  that  by  force  attempted 
his  deftrudion ;  though  perhaps,  he  may  have  feme  right  to  them,  to  repair 
the  damages  he  has  fudained  by  the  war,  and  the  defence  of  his  own  right ; 
which  how  far  it  reaches  to  the  poffeflions  of  the  conquered,  we  lhall  fee  by  and 
by.  So  that  he  that,  by  conqued,  has  a  right  over  a  man’s  perlon  to  dedroy 
him,  if  he  pleafes,  has  not  thereby  a  right  over  his  edate,  to  polfefs  and  enjoy 
it.  For  it  is  the  brutal  force  the  aggreffor  has  ufed,  that  gives  his  adverfary  a 
right,  to  take  away  his  life,  and  dedroy  him,  if  he  pleafes,  as  a  noxious  crea¬ 
ture  ;  but  ’tis  damage  fudained,  that  alone  gives  him  title  to  another  man’s 
goods :  for,  though  I  may  kill  a  thief,  that  fets  on  me  in  the  highway,  vet  I 
may  not  (which  feems  lefs)  take  away  his  money,  and  let  him  go ;  this  would 
be  robbery  on  my  fide.  His  force,  and  the  date  of  war  he  put  himfelf  in, 
made  him  forfeit  his  life,  but  gave  me  no  title  to  his  goods.  The  right,  then, 
of  conqued  extends  only  to  the  lives  of  thofe,  who  joined  in  the  war,  not  to 
their  eftates,  but  only  in  order  to  make  reparation  for  the  damages  received,  and 
the  charges  of  the  war,  and  that  too  with  refervation  of  the  right  of  the  inno¬ 
cent  wife  and  children. 

183.  Let  the  conqueror  have  as  much  juftice  on  his  fide,  as  could  be  fup- 
pofed,  he  has  no  right  to  feize  more  than  the  vanquifhed  could  forfeit ;  his  life 
is  at  the  victor’s  mercy,  and  his  fervice  and  goods  he  may  appropriate,  to  make 
himfelf  reparation ;  but  he  cannot  take  the  goods  of  his  wife  and  children ; 
they  too  had  a  title  to  the  goods  he  enjoyed,  and  their  fhares  in  the  edate  he 
poffeffed.  For  example,  I  in  the  date  of  nature  (and  all  commonwealths  are 
in  the  ftate  of  nature,  one  with  another)  have  injured  another  man,  and  re¬ 
filling  to  give  fatisfadion,  it  comes  to  a  ftate  of  war,  wherein  my  defending 
by  force,  what  I  had  gotten  unjuftly,  makes  me  the  aggreffor.  I  am  conquer¬ 
ed  :  my  life,  ’tis  true,  as  forfeit,  is  at  mercy,  but  not  my  wife’s  and  children’s. 
They  made  not  the  war,  nor  adifted  in  it.  I  could  not  forfeit  their  lives,  they 
were  not  mine  to  forfeit.  My  wife  had  a  fhare  in  my  eftate,  that  neither  could 
I  forfeit.  And  my  children  alfo,  being  born  of  me,  had  a  right  to  be  maintain¬ 
ed,  out  of  my  labour,  or  fubftance.  Here  then  is  the  cafe;  the  conqueror  has 
■a  title  to  reparation,  for  damages  received,  and  the  children  have  a  title  to  their 

father’s 
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Other’s  eftate,  for  their  fubfiftence.  For,  as  to  the  wife’s  Share,  whether  her 
own  labour,  or  compadt,  gave  her  a  title  to  it,  ’tis  plain,  her  hufband  could  not 
forfeit  what  was  hers.  Wnat  muft  be  done  in  the  cafe  ?  I  anfwer  ;  The  funda¬ 
mental  law  of  nature  being,  that  all,  as  much  as  may  be,  fhould  be  preferved, 
it  follows,  that  if  there  be  not  enough  fully  to  fatisfy  both,  viz.  for  the  con¬ 
queror’s  Ioffes,  and  children’s  maintenance,  he  that  hath,  and  to  fpare,  muft 
remit  lomething  of  his  full  fatisfadtion,  and  give  way  to  the  prefling  and  pre¬ 
ferable  title  of  thofe,  who  are  in  danger  to  perilh  without  it. 

184.  But  fuppoflng  the  charge  and  damages  of  the  war  are  to  be  made  up 
to  the  conqueror,  to  the  uttermoft  farthing;  and  that  the  children  of  the  van- 
quifhed,  Spoiled  of  all  their  father’s  goods,  are  to  be  left  to  ftarve  and  perifh; 
yet  the  fatisfying  of  what  fhall,  on  this  lcore,  be  due  to  the  conqueror,  will 
lcarce  give  him  a  title  to  any  country,  he  {hall  conquer.  For  the  damages  of 
war  can  fcarce  amount  to  the  value  of  any  conflderable  trad  of  land,  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  where  all  the  land  is  poffeffed,  and  none  lies  wafte.  And,  if 
I  have  not  taken  away  the  conqueror’s  land,  which,  being  vanquifhed,  it  is  im- 
poflible  I  fhould;  fcarce  any  other  fpoil  I  have  done  him,  can  amount  to  the 
value  of  mine,  fuppoflng  it  equally  cultivated,  and  of  an  extent,  any  way, 
coming  near  what  I  had  over-run  of  his.  The  deftrudion  of  a  year’s  produd, 
or  two,  (  for  it  feldom  reaches  four,  or  five)  is  the  utmoft  fpoil,  that  ufually 
can  be  done.  For  as  to  money,  and  fuch  riches,  and  treafure  taken  away,  thefe 
are  none  of  natures  goods,  they  have  but  a  fantaftical,  imaginary  value;  nature 
has  put  no  fuch  upon  them:  they  are  of  no  more  account,  by  her  ftandard, 
than  the  wampompeke  of  the  Americans,  to  an  European,  or  the  filver  money 
of  Europe  would  have  been  formerly  to  an  American.  And  five  years  produd  is 
not  worth  the  perpetual  inheritance  of  land,  where  all  is  poffeffed,  and  none 
remains  wafte,  to  be  taken  up  by  him  that  is  difleized:  which  will  eafilybe 
granted,  if  one  do  but  take  away  the  imaginary  value  of  money,  the  difpropor- 
tion  being  more  than  between  five  and  five  hundred.  Though,  at  the  fame 
time,  half  a  year’s  produd  is  more  worth  than  the  inheritance,  where  there 
being  no  more  land,  than  the  inhabitants  poflefs,  and  make  ufe  of,  any  one  has 
liberty  to  make  ufe  of  the  wafte:  but,  there,  conquerors  take  little  care  to  poflefs 
themfelves  of  the  lands  of  the  vanquished.  No  damage  therefore,  that  men  in 
the  ftate  of  nature  (as  all  princes  and  governments  are,  in  reference  to  one  ano¬ 
ther  )  fuffer  from  one  another,  can  give  a  conqueror  power  to  difpoffefs  the  pos¬ 
terity  of  the  vanquished,  and  turn  them  out  of  that  inheritance,  which  ought  to 
be  the  pofleflion  of  them  and  their  defendants,  to  all  generations.  The  con¬ 
queror,  indeed,  will  be  apt  to  think  himfelf  mafter:  and  it  is  the  very  conditi¬ 
on  of  the  fubdued,  not  to  be  able  to  difpute  their  right.  But  if  that  be  all,  it 
gives  no  other  title,  than  what  bare  force  gives  to  the  ftronger,  over  the  weaker: 
and,  by  this  reafon,  he  that  is  ftrongeft  will  have  a  right  to  whatever  he  pleafes 
to  feize  on. 

185.  Over  thofe,  then,  that  joined  with  him  in  the  war,  and  over  thofe  of 
the  fubdued  country,  that  oppofed  him  not,  and  the  pofterity  even  of  thofe  that 
did,  the  conqueror,  even  in  a  juft  war,  hath,  by  his  conqueft,  no  right  of  do¬ 
minion  :  they  are  free  from  any  fubjedtion  to  him,  and  if  their  former  govern¬ 
ment  be  diflolved,  they  are  at  liberty  to  begin  and  eredt  another  to  them¬ 
felves. 

186.  The  conqueror,  it  is  true,  ufually,  by  the  force  he  has  over  them,  com¬ 
pels  them,  with  a  fword  at  their  breaft,  to  ftoop  to  his  condi. ions,  and  fub- 
mit  to  fuch  a  government,  as  he  pleafes  to  afford  them ;  but  the  enquiry  is, 
“  What  right  he  has  to  do  fo?  ”  If  it  be  faid,  they  fubmit,  by  their  own  con- 
fent,  then  this  allows  their  own  confent  to  be  neceffary,  to  give  the  conqueror 
a  title  to  rule  over  them.  It  remains  only  to  be  confidered, whether  promifes,  ex¬ 
torted  by  force,  without  right,  can  be  thought  confent,  and  how  far  they  bind. 
To  which  I  Shall  fay,  they  bind  not  at  all ;  becaufe  whatfoever  another  gets  from 
me  by  force,  I  Still  retain  the  right  of,  and  he  is  obliged  prefently  to  reftore.  He 
that  forces  my  horfe  from  me,  ought  prefently  to  reftore  him,  and  I  have  ftill 
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ft  right  to  retake  him.  By  the  fame  reafon,  he  that  forced  a  promife  from  me* 
ought  prefently  to  reftore  it,  i.  e.  quit  me  of  the  obligation  of  it;  or  I  may  re¬ 
fume  it  myfelf,  i.  e.  chufe  whether  I  will  perform  it.  For  the  law  of  nature 
laying  an  obligation  on  me,  only  by  the  rule  (lie  prefcribes,  cannot  oblige  me, 
by  the  violation  of  her  rules:  fuch  is  the  extorting  any  thing,  from  me  by  force. 
Nor  does  it  at  all  alter  the  cafe  to  fay,  “  I  gave  my  promife,”  no  more  than  it 
excufes  the  force,  and  pafles  the  right,  when  I  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket,  and 
deliver  my  purfe  myfelf  to  a  thief,  who  demands  it  with  a  piftol  at  my 
bread:. 

187.  From  all  which  it  follows,  that  the  government  of  a  conqueror,  im- 
pofed  by  force  on  the  fubdued,  againft:  whom  he  had  no  right  of  war,  or  who 
joined  not  in  the  war  againft  him,  where  he  had  right,  has  no  obligation  upon 

them. 

188.  But  let  us  fuppofe,  that  all  the  men  of  that  community,  being  all 
members  of  the  fame  body  politick*  may  be  taken  to  have  joined  in  that  unjuft 
war,  wherein  they  are  fubdued,  and  fo  their  lives  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  con¬ 
queror. 

189.  I  say,  this  concerns  not  their  children,  who  are  in  their  minority. 
For  fince  a  father  hath  not,  in  himfelf,  a  power  over  the  life  and  liberty  of  his 
child,  no  a£t  of  his  can  pofiibly  forfeit  it.  So  that  the  children,  whatever  may 
have  happened  to  the  fathers,  are  freemen,  and  the  abfolute  power  of  the  con¬ 
queror  reaches  no  farther,  than  the  perfons  of  the  men,  that  were  fubdued  by 
him,  and  dies  with  them;  and  fhould  he  govern  them  as  Haves,  fubjedted  to  his 
abfolute,  arbitrary  power,  he  has  no  fuch  right  of  dominion  over  their  children. 
He  can  have  no  power  over  them*  but  by  their  own  confent,  whatever  he  may 
drive  them  to  fav,  or  do;  and  he  has  no  lawful  authority,  whilft  force,  and 
not  choice,  compels  them  to  fubmiflion. 

190.  Every  man  is  born  with  a  double  right:  firft,  aright  of  freedom  to 
his  perfon,  which  no  other  man  has  a  power  over,  but  the  free  difpofal  of  it 
lies  in  himfelf.  Secondly,  a  right,  before  any  other  man,  to  inherit,  with  his 
brethren*  his  father’s  goods. 

19 1.  By  the  firft  of  thefe,  a  man  is  naturally  free  from  fubjedtion  to  any 
government,  though  he  be  born  in  a  place,  under  its  jurifdidtion.  But  if  he 
difclaim  the  lawful  government  of  the  country,  he  was  born  in,  he  muft  alfo 
quit  the  right,  that  belonged  to  him  by  the  laws  of  it,  and  the  pofleffions  there, 
defcending  to  him  from  his  anceftors,  if  it  were  a  government  made  by  their 
confent. 

192.  By  the  fecond,  the  inhabitants  of  any  country,  who  are  defcended  and 
derive  a  title  to  their  eftates,  from  thofe  who  are  fubdued,  and  had  a  govern¬ 
ment  forced  upon  them,  againft  their  free  confents,  retain  a  right  to  the  poftef- 
fion  of  their  anceftors,  though  they  confent  not  freely  to  the  government,  whofe 
hard  conditions  were  by  force  impofed  on  the  pofleflors  of  that  country.  For, 
the  firft  conqueror,  never  having  had  a  title  to  the  land  of  that  country,  the 
people,  who  are  the  defendants  of,  or  claim  under,  thofe  who  were  forced  to 
lubmit  to  the  yoke  of  a  government,  by  conftraint,  have  always  a  right  to  fhake 
it  off,  and  free  themfelves  from  the  ufurpation,  or  tyranny,  which  the  fword 
hath  brought  in  upon  them,  until  their  rulers  put  them  under  fuch  a  frame  of 
government,  as  they  willingly  and  of  choice  confent  to.  Who  doubts,  but 
the  Grecian  chriftians,  defendants  of  the  ancient  poflelfors  of  that  country, 
may  juftly  call  off  the  Turkilhyoke,  which  they  have  folong  groaned  under, 
whenever  they  have  an  opportunity  to  do  it?  For  no  government  can  have  a 
right  to  obedience,  from  a  people,  who  have  not  freely  con  fen  ted  to  it;  which 
they  can  never  be  fuppofed  to  do,  till  either  they  are  put  in  a  full  ftate  of  liberty, 
to  chufe  their  government  and  governors,  or  at  leaft  ’till  they  have  fuch  Hand¬ 
ing  laws,  to  which  they  have,  by  themfelves  or  their  reprefentatives,  given  their 
free  confent,  and  alfo,  ’till  they  are  allowed  their  due  property,  which  is  fo  to 
be  proprietors  of  what  they  have,  that  no  body  can  take  away  any  part  of  it, 
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without  their  own  confentj  without  which,  men,  under  any  government,  ar$ 
not  in  the  ftate  of  freemen,  but  are  diredt  flaves  under  the  force  of  war. 

193.  But  granting  that  the  conqueror,  in  a  jull  war,  has  a  right  to  the 
eftates,  as  well  as  power  over  the  perfons,  of  the  conquered ;  which  ’tis  plain, 
he  hath  not :  nothing  of  abfolute  power  will  follow  from  hence,  in  the  conti¬ 
nuance  of  the  government :  becaufe,  the  defendants  of  thele  being  all  free¬ 
men,  if  he  grants  them  eftates  and  poffeflions,  to  inhabit  his  country,  (with¬ 
out  which  it  would  be  worth  nothing)  whatfoever  he  grants  them,  they  have, 
fo  far  as  it  is  granted,  property  in.  The  nature  whereof  is,  that  “  without  a 
u  man’s  own  confent  it  cannot  be  taken  from  him. 

194.  Th  e  1  r  perfons  are  free,  by  a  native  right,  and  their  properties,  be  they 
more  or  lefs,  are  their  own,  and  at  their  own  difpofe,  and  not  at  his  j  or  elfe 
it  is  no  property.  Suppofing  the  conqueror  gives  to  one  man  a  thoufand  acres, 
to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever ;  to  another  he  lets  a  thoufand  acres  for  his  life, 
under  the  rent  of  50 L  or  500 1.  per  ann.  Has  not  the  one  of  thefe  a  right  to  his 
thoufand  acres  for  ever,  and  the  other  during  his  life,  paying  the  faid  rent  ?  And 
hath  not  the  tenant  for  life  a  property,  in  all  that  he  gets  over  and  above  his 
rent,  by  his  labour  and  induftry,  during  the  faid  term,  fuppoftng  it  be  double 
the  rent  ?  Can  any  one  fay,  the  king,  or  conqueror,  after  his  grant,  may,  by 
his  power  of  conqueror,  take  away  all,  or  part  of  the  land,  from  the  heirs  of 
one,  or  from  the  other,  during  his  life,  he  paying  the  rent  ?  Or  can  he  take 
away  from  either,  the  goods,  or  money,  they  have  got  upon  the  faid  land,  at 
his  pleafure  ?  If  he  can,  then  all  free  and  voluntary  contradls  ceafe,  and  are 
void  in  the  world,  there  needs  nothing  to  diflolve  them  at  any  time,  but  power 
enough :  and  all  the  grants  and  promifes  of  men  in  power,  are  but  mockery 
and  collufion.  For  can  there  be  any  thing  more  ridiculous,  than  to  fay,  “  I 
tc  give  you  and  yours  this  for  ever ;  and  that  in  the  fureft  and  mod  folemn  way 
tc  of  conveyance  can  be  devifed  :  and  yet  it  is  to  be  underftood  that  I  have  a 
“  right,  if  I  pleafe,  to  take  it  away  from  you  again  to-morrow  ?” 

195.  I  will  not  difpute  now,  whether  princes  are  exempt  from  the  laws 
of  their  country ;  but  this  I  am  fure,  they  owe  fubjeftion  to  the  laws  of  God 
and  nature.  No  body,  no  power  can  exempt  them  from  the  obligations  of 
that  eternal  law.  Thofe  are  fo  great,  and  fo  ftrong,  in  the  cafe  of  promifes, 
that  omnipotency  itfelf  can  be  tied  by  them.  Grants,  promifes  and  oaths,  are 
bonds  that  hold  the  Almighty ;  whatever  fome  flatterers  fay  to  princes  of  the 
world,  who  all  together,  with  all  their  people  joined  to  them,  are,  in  compa- 
rifon  of  the  great  God,  but  as  a  drop  of  the  bucket,  or  a  duft  on  the  balance, 
inconfiderable,  nothing. 

196.  Th  e  fhort  of  the  cafe,  in  conqueft,  is  this,  The  conqueror,  if  he  have 
ajuftcaufe,  has  a  defpotical  right  over  the  perfons  of  all,  that  actually  aided, 
and  concurred  in  the  war  againft  him,  and  a  right  to  make  up  his  damage  and 
coft,  out  of  their  labour  and  eftates,  fo  he  injure  not  the  right  of  any  other. 
Over  the  reft  of  the  people,  if  there  were  any  that  confented  not  to  the  war, 
and  over  the  children  of  the  captives  themfelves,  or  the  poffeflions  of  either, 
he  has  no  power ;  and  fo  can  have,  by  virtue  of  conqueft,  no  lawful  title  him- 
felf  to  dominion  over  them,  or  derive  it  to  his  pofterity,  but  is  an  aggreflbr,  if 
he  attempts  upon  their  properties,  and  thereby  puts  himfelf  in  a  ftate  of  war 
againft  them,  and  has  no  better  a  right  of  principality,  he,  nor  any  of  hisfuc- 
ceflbrs,  than  Hingar,  or  Hubba,  the  Danes,  had  here  in  England  j  or  Sparta- 
cus,  had  he  conquered  Italy,  would  have  had ;  which  is  to  have  their  yoke 
caft  off,  as  foon  as  God  fhall  give  thofe,  under  their  fubje&ion,  courage  and 
opportunity  to  do  it.  Thus,  notwithftanding  whatever  title  the  kings  of  Aft 
fyria  had  over  Judah  by  the  fword,  God  aflifted  Hezekiah  to  throw  off  the  do¬ 
minion  of  that  conquering  empire.  “  And  the  Lord  was  with  Hezekiah,  and 
“  he  profpered;  wherefore  he  went  forth,  and  he  rebelled  againft  the  king  of 
“  Aflyria,  and  ferved  him  not,”  2  Kings  xviii.  7.  Whence  ’tis  plain,  that 
fhaking  off  a  power,  which  force,  and  not  right,  hath  fet  over  any  one,  though 
it  hath  the  name  of  rebellion,  yet  is  no  offence  before  God,  but  is  that,  which 
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he  allows  and  countenances,  tho’  even  promifes  and  covenants,  when  obtained  by 
force,  have  intervened.  For  it  is  very  probable,  to  any  one  that  reads  the  ftory 
of  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah  attentively,  that  the  Aflyrians  fubdued  Ahaz,  and  de~ 
poled  him,  and  made  Hezekiah  king  in  his  father’s  life-time;  and  that  Heze¬ 
kiah,.  by  agreement,  had  done  him  homage,  and  paid  him  tribute  all  this  time. 

CHAP.  XVII. 

Of  ufurpation. 

197.  AS  conqueft  may  be  called  a  foreign  ufurpation,  fo  ufurpation  is  a  kind 
of  domeftick  conqueft;  with  this  difference,  that  an  ufurper  can 
never  have  right  on  his  fide,  it  being  no  ufurpation,  but  where  one  is  got  into 
the  pofTeffion  of  what  another  has  a  right  to.  This,  fo  far  as  it  is  ufurpation, 
is  a  change  only  of  perfons,  but  not  of  the  forms  and  rules  of  the  govern¬ 
ment:  for  if  the  ufurper  extend  his  power  beyond  what  of  right  belonged  to 
the  lawful  princes,  or  governors,  of  the  commonwealth,  it  is  tyranny  added 
to  ufurpation. 

198.  I  Nall  lawful  governments,  the  defignation  of  the  perfons,  who  are  to 
bear  rule,  is  as  natural  and  neceflary  a  part,  as  the  form  of  the  government  it 
felf,  and  is  that,  which  had  its  eftablifhment  originally  from  the  people;  the 
anarchy  being  much  alike,  to  have  no  form  of  government  at  all;  or  to  agree 
that  it  fhall  be  monarchical,  but  to  appoint  no  way  to  defign  the  perfon,  that 
{hall  have  the  power,  and  be  the  monarch.  Hence  all  commonwealths,  with 
the  form  of  government  eftablifhed,  have  rules  alfo  of  appointing  thofe,  who 
are  to  have  any  {hare  in  the  publick  authority,  and  fettled  methods  of  convey¬ 
ing  the  right  to  them.  For  the  anarchy  is  much  alike,  to  have  no  form  of  go¬ 
vernment  at  all;  or  to  agree  that  it  {hall  be  monarchical,  but  to  appoint  no  way 
to  know,  or  defign,  the  perfon,  that  {hall  have  the  power,  and  be  the  mo¬ 
narch.  Whoever  gets  into  the  exercife  of  any  part  of  the  power,  by  other  ways 
than  what  the  laws  of  the  community  have  prefcribed,  hath  no  right  to  be 
obeyed,  though  the  form  of  the  commonwealth  be  ftill  preferved  ;  fince  he  is 
not  the  perfon  the  laws  have  appointed,  and  confequently  not  the  perfon  the 
people  have  confented  to.  Nor  can  fuch  an  ufurper,  or  any  deriving  from 
him,  ever  have  a  title,  ’till  the  people  are  both  at  liberty  to  confent,  and  have 
actually  confented  to  allow,  and  confirm  in  him,  the  power  he  hath,  ’till  then, 
ufurped. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

Of  tyranny. 

199.  A  S  ufurpation  is  the  exercife  of  power,  which  another  hath  a  right  to; 

TjL  fo  tyranny  is  the  exercife  of  power  beyond  right,  which  nobody  can 
have  a  right  to.  And  this  is  making  ufe  of  the  power  any  one  has  in  his  hands, 
not  for  the  good  of  thofe,  who  are  under  it,  but  for  his  own  private,  feparate 
advantage:  when  the  governor,  however  entituled,  makes  not  the  law,  but  his 
will,  the  rule;  and  his  command  and  actions  are  not  directed  to  the  prefervation 
of  the  properties  of  his  people,  but  the  fatisfadtion  of  his  own  ambition,  re¬ 
venge,  covetoufnefs,  or  any  other  irregular  paffion. 

200.  If  one  can  doubt  this  to  be  truth,  or  reafon,  becaufe  it  comes  from  the 
obfcure  hand  of  a  fubjedt,  I  hope  the  authority  of  a  king  will  make  it  pafs  with 
him.  King  James  the  firft,  in  his  fpeech  to  the  parliament  1603.  tells  them 
thus,  tc  I  will  ever  prefer  the  weal  of  the  publick,  and  of  the  whole  common- 
“  wealth,  in  making  of  good  laws  and  conftitutions,  to  any  particular 

“  and  private  ends  of  mine.  Thinking  ever  the  wealth  and  weal  of  the 
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tc  commonwealth  to  be  my  greateft  weal  and  worldly  felicity;  a  point,  where- 
«  in  a  lawful  king  doth  dire&ly  differ  from  a  tyrant.  For  I  do  acknowledge, 
“  that  the  fpecial  and  greateft  point  of  difference,  that  is  between  a  rightful 
«  king  and  an  ufurping  tyrant,  is  this,  that  whereas  the  proud  and  ambitious 
“  tyrant  doth  think,  his  kingdom  and  people  are  only  ordained  for  fatisfa&ion 
£C  of  his  defires  and  unreafonable  appetites;  the  righteous  and  juft  king  doth, 
“  by  the  contrary,  acknowledge  himielf  to  be  ordained  for  the  procuring  of  the 
“  wealth  and  property  of  his  people.”  And  again,  in  his  fpeech  to  the  parlia¬ 
ment  1609,  he  hath  thefe  words,  “  the  king  binds  himfelf,  by  a  double  oath, 
“  to  the  observation  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  his  kingdom.  Tacitly,  as  by 
«  being  a  king,  and  fo  bound  to  protect,  as  well  the  people,  as  the  laws  of 
“  his  kingdom;  and  exprefly,  by  his  oath  at  his  coronation;  fo  as  every  juft 
tc  king,  in  a  fettled  kingdom,  is  bound  to  obferve  that  pattion,  made  to  his 
“  people,  by  his  laws,  in  framing  his  government  agreeable  thereunto,  according 
“  to  that  padtion,  which  God  made  with  Noah,  after  the  deluge:  “hereafter, 
“  feed-time  and  harveft,  and  cold  and  heat,  and  fummer  and  winter,  and 
“  day  and  night  {hall  not  ceafe,  while  the  earth  remained!.”  And,  therefore,  a 
“  king  governing  in  a  fettled  kingdom,  leaves  to  be  a  king,  and  degenerates  into 
“  a  tyrant,  as  foon  as  he  leaves  off  to  rule  according  to  his  laws.”  And  a  little 
after,  “  therefore  all  kings,  that  are  not  tyrants,  or  perjured,  will  be  glad  to 
“  bound  themfelves,  within  the  limits  of  their  laws.  And  they  that  perfuade 
“  them  the  contrary,  are  vipers  and  pefts,  both  againft  them  and  the  com- 
“  monwealth.”  Thus  that  learned  king,  who  well  underftood  the  notions  of 
things,  makes  the  difference  betwixt  a  king  and  a  tyrant,  to  confift  only  in 
this,  that  one  makes  the  laws,  the  bounds  of  his  power;  and  the  good  of  the 
publick,  the  end  of  his  government;  the  other  makes  all  give  way  to  his  own 


will  and  appetite. 

201.  It  isa  miftake  to  think  this  fault  is  proper  only  to  monarchies;  other 
forms  of  government  are  liable  to  it,  as  well  as  that.  For,  where-ever  the 
power,  that  is  put  in  any  hands,  for  the  government  of  the  people,  and  the 
prefervation  of  their  properties,  is  applied  to  other  ends,  and  made  ufe  of  to 
impoverifh,  harafs,  or  fubdue  them  to  the  arbitrary,  and  irregular  commands  of 
thole  that  have  it;  there  it  prefently  becomes  tyranny,  whether  thofe,  that  thus 
ufe  it,  are  one,  or  many.  Thus  we  read  of  the  thirty  tyrants  at  Athens,  as  well  as 
one  at  Syracufe;  and  the  intolerable  dominion  of  the  Decemviri,  at  Rome,  was 
nothing  better. 

202.  Wherever  law  ends,  tyranny  begins;  if  the  law  be  tranfgreffed  to 
another’s  harm.  And  whofoever  in  authority  exceeds  the  power,  given  him  by 
the  law,  and  makes  ufe  of  the  force  he  has,  under  his  command,  to  compals 
that,  upon  the  fubjedt,  which  the  law  allows  not,  ceafes  in  that  to  be  a  magif* 
trate,  and  ailing  without  authority,  may  be  oppofed,  as  any  other  man,  who 
by  force  invades  the  right  of  another.  This  is  acknowledged  in  fubordinate 
magiftrates.  He  that  hath  authority  to  feize  my  perfon  in  the  ftreet,  may  be 
oppofed  as  a  thief  and  a  robber,  if  he  endeavours  to  break  into  my  houfe  to  ex¬ 
ecute  a  writ,  notwithftanding  that  I  know,  he  has  fuch  a  warrant,  and  fuch  a 
legal  authority,  as  will  impower  him  to  arreft  me  abroad.  And  why  this  fhould 
not  hold  in  the  higheft,  as  well  as  in  the  moft  inferior  magiftrate,  I  would 
gladly  be  informed.  Is  it  realonable  that  the  eldeft  brother,  becaufe  he  has  the 
greateft  part  of  his  father’s  eftate,  fhould  thereby  have  a  right  to  take  away  any 
of  his  younger  brother’s  portions  ?  Or  that  a  rich  man,  who  pofleffed  a  whole 
country,  fhould  from  thence  have  a  right  to  feize,  when  he  pleafed,  the  cot¬ 
tage  and  garden  of  his  poor  neighbour  ?  The  being  rightfully  pofleffed  of  great 
power  and  riches,  exceedingly  beyond  the  greateft  part  of  the  fons  of  Adam, 
is  fo  far  from  being  an  excufe,  much  lefs  a  reafon,  for  rapine  and  oppreffion, 
which  the  endamaging  another,  without  authority,  is ;  that  it  is  a  great  ag¬ 
gravation  of  it.  For  the  exceeding  the  bounds  of  authority,  is  no  more  a 
right  in  a  great,  than  a  petty  officer ;  no  more  juftifiable  in  a  king,  than  a  con- 
ftable :  but  is  fo  much  the  worfe  in  him,  in  that  he  has  more  truft  put  in  him, 
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has  already  a  much  greater,  lhare,  than  the  reft  of  his  brethren,  and  is  fuppofed 
from  the  advantages  of  his  education,  employment,  and  counfellors,  to  be 
more  knowing  in  the  meafures  of  right  and  wrong. 

203.  “  May  the  commands,  then,  of  a  prince  be  oppofed  ?  May  he  be  re- 
“  fifted,  as  often  as  any  one  (hall  find  himfelf  aggrieved,  and  but  imagine  he 
€C  has  not  right  done  him  ?  This  will  unhinge  and  overturn  all  polities,  and  in- 
“  ftead  of  government  and  order,  leave  nothing  but  anarchy  and  confufion.” 

204.  T o  this  I  anfwer :  That  force  is  to  be  oppofed  to  nothing,  but  to  un¬ 
juft  and  unlawful  force ;  whoever  makes  any  oppofition,  in  any  other  cafe, 
draws  on  himfelf  a  juft  condemnation,  both  from  God  and  man ;  and  fo  no 
fuch  danger,  or  confufion,  will  follow,  as  is  often  fuggefted.  For, 

205.  Fiift,  As  in  fome  countries,  the  perfon  of  the  prince,  by  the  law,  isfa- 
cred  ;  and  fo,  whatever  he  commands,  or  does,  his  perfon  is  ftill  free  from  all 
queftion  or  violence,  not  liable  to  force,  or  any  judicial  cenfure,  or  condemna¬ 
tion  :  but  yet  oppolition  may  be  made  to  the  illegal  adts  of  any  inferior  officer, 
or  other,  commiffioned  by  him,  unlefs  he  will,  by  actually  putting  himfelf  into  a 
ftate  of  war  with  his  people,  diffolve  the  government,  and  leave  them  to  that 
defence,  which  belongs  to  every  one  in  the  ftate  of  nature.  For  of  fuch  things, 
who  can  tell  what  the  end  will  be?  And  a  neighbour  kingdom  has  fhewed  the 
world  an  odd  example.  In  all  other  cafes,  the  facrednefs  of  the  perfon  exempts 
him  from  all  inconveniencies,  whereby  he  is  fecure  whilft  the  government  Hands, 
from  all  violence  and  harm  whatfoever ;  than  which  there  cannot  be  a  wifer 
conftitution.  For  the  harm  he  can  do  in  his  own  perfon,  not  being  likely  to 
happen  often,  nor  to  extend  itfelf  far ;  nor  being  able,  by  his  fingle  ftrength, 
to  fubvert  the  laws,  nor  opprefs  the  body  of  the  people,  fhould  any  prince  have 
fo  much  weaknefs  and  ill  nature,  as  to  be  willing  to  do  it ;  the  inconveniency 
of  fome  particular  mifchiefs,  that  may  happen  fometimes,  when  a  heady  prince 
comes  to  the  throne,  are  well  recompenfed  by  the  peace  of  the  publick,  and 
fecurity  of  the  government,  in  the  perfon  of  the  chief  magiftrate,  thus  fet  out 
of  the  reach  of  danger :  it  being  iafer  for  the  body,  that  fome  few,  private 
men  fhould  be  fometimes  in  danger  to  fuffer,  than  that  the  head  of  the  repub- 
lick  fhould  be  eafily,  and  upon  flight  occafions,  expofed. 

206.  Secondly,  But  this  privilege  belonging  only  to  the  king’s  perfon,  hin¬ 
ders  not,  but  they  may  be  queftioned,  oppofed  and  refilled,  who  ufe  unjuft 
force,  though  they  pretend  a  commiffion  from  him,  which  the  law  authorizes 
not.  As  is  plain  in  the  cafe  of  him,  who  has  the  king’s  writ  to  arreft  a  man,, 
which  is  a  full  commiffion  from  the  king ;  and  yet  he,  that  has  it,  cannot 
break  open  a  man’s  houfe  to  do  it,  nor  execute  this  command  of  the  king,  up¬ 
on  certain  days,  nor  in  certain  places ;  though  this  commiffion  have  no  fuch 
exception  in  it,  but  they  are  the  limitations  of  the  law,  which,  if  any  one 
tranlgrefs,  the  king’s  commiffion  excufes  him  not.  For  the  king’s  authority 
being  given  him,  only  by  the  law,  he  cannot  impower  any  one  to  adt  againft 
the  law,  or  juftify  him,  by  his  commiffion,  in  fo  doing.  The  commiffion,  or 
command,  of  any  magiftrate,  where  he  has  no  authority,  being  as  void  and 
infignificant,  as  that  of  any  private  man.  The  difference,  between  the  one 
and  the  other,  being,  that  the  magiftrate  has  fome  authority  fo  far,  and  to  fuch 
ends,  and  the  private  man  has  none  at  all.  For  ’tis  not  the  commiffion,  but 
the  authority,  that  gives  the  right  of  adting ;  and  againft  the  laws  there  can  be 
no  authority.  But,  nolwithftanding  fuch  refiftance,  the  king’s  perfon  and  au¬ 
thority  are  ftill  both  fecured,  and  fo  no  danger  to  governor,  or  government. 

207.  Thirdly,  Supposing  a  government,  wherein  the  perfon  of  the  chief 
magiftrate  is  not  thus  facred  ;  yet  this  dodtrine  of  the  lawfulnefs  of  refilling  all 
unlawful  exercifes  of  his  power,  will  not,  upon  every  flight  occafion,  endanger 
him,  or  embroil  the  government.  For  where  the  injured  party  may  be  re¬ 
lieved,  and  his  damages  repaired,  by  appeal  to  the  law,  there  can  be  no  pre¬ 
tence  for  force,  which  is  only  to  be  ufed,  where  a  man  is  intercepted  from  ap¬ 
pealing  to  the  law.  For  nothing  is  to  be  accounted  hoftile  force,  but  where  it 
leaves  not  the  remedy  of  fuch  ^n  appeal.  And  ’tis  fuch  force  alone,  that  puts 
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him,  that  ufes  it,  into  a  ftate  of  war,  and  makes  it  lawful  to  refill;  him.  A 
man,  with  a  fword  in  his  hand,  demands  my  purfe  in  the  high-way,  when 
perhaps  I  have  not  i2d.  in  my  pocket ;  this  man  I  may  lawfully  kill.  To  an¬ 
other  I  deliver  iool.  to  hold,  only  whilft  I  alight,  which  be  refufes  to  reftore 
me,  when  I  am  got  up  again,  but  draws  his  fword  to  defend  the  polTeflion  of 
it  by  force,  if  I  endeavour  to  retake  it.  The  mifchief  this  man  does  me,  is  a 
hundred,  or  poffibly  a  thoufand  times  more,  than  the  other  perhaps  intended 
me,  (whom  I  killed,  before  he  really  did  me  any)  and  yet  I  might  lawfully  kill 
the  one,  and  cannot  fo  much  as  hurt  the  other  lawfully.  The  reafon  whereof 
is  plain  ;  becaufe  the  one,  ufing  force,  which  threatned  my  life,  I  could  not 
have  time  to  appeal  to  the  law  to  fecure  it :  and  when  it  was  gone,  ’twas  too 
late  to  appeal :  the  law  could  not  rellore  life  to  my  dead  carcals :  the  lofs  was 
irreparable ;  which  to  prevent,  the  law  of  nature  gave  me  a  right  to  deStroy 
him,  who  had  put  himfelf  into  a  ftate  of  war  with  me,  and  threatned  my  de- 
ftrudtion.  But,  in  the  other  cafe,  my  life  not  being  in  danger,  I  may  have 
the  benefit  of  appealing  to  the  law,  and  have  reparation  for  my  iool.  that 
way. 

208.  Fourthly,  But  if  the  unlawful  ads,  done  by  the  magistrate,  be 
maintained  (by  the  power  he  has  got)  and  the  remedy,  which  is  due  by  law,  be, 
by  the  fame  power,  obltrudted ;  yet  the  right  of  refilling,  even  in  fuch  mani- 
fell  ads  of  tyranny,  will  not  fuddenly,  or  on  flight  occafions,  dillurb  the  go¬ 
vernment.  For,  if  it  reach  no  farther,  than  fome  private  men’s  cafes,  though 
they  have  a  right  to  defend  themfelves,  and  to  recover  by  force,  what,  by  un¬ 
lawful  force,  is  taken  from  them ;  yet  the  right  to  do  fo  will  not  eafily  engage 
them  in  a  conteft,  wherein  they  are  fure  to  perilh ;  it  being  as  impoflible  for 
one,  or  a  few,  opprefled  men  to  dillurb  the  government,  where  the  body  of 
the  people  do  not  think  themfelves  concerned  in  it,  as  for  a  raving  madman, 
or  heady  malecontent,  to  overturn  a  well-fettled  Hate ;  the  people  being  as  lit¬ 
tle  apt  to  follow  the  one,  as  the  other. 

209.  But,  if  either  thefe  illegal  ads  have  extended  to  the  majority  of  the 
people ;  or  if  the  mifchief  and  oppreflion  has  light  only  on  fome  few,  but  in 
fuch  cafes,  as  the  precedent  and  confequences  feem  to  threaten  all,  and  they 
are  perfuaded  in  their  confciences,  that  their  laws,  and,  with  them,  their  ellates, 
liberties,  and  lives,  are  in  danger,  and  perhaps  their  religion  too,  how  they 
will  be  hindred  from  refilling  illegal  force  ufed  againll  them,  I  cannot  tell. 
This  is  an  inconvenience,  I  confefs,  that  attends  all  governments  whatfoever, 
when  the  governors  have  brought  it  to  this  pafs,  to  be  generally  fufpeded  of 
their  people ;  the  moll  dangerous  Hate,  which  they  can  poffibly  put  themfelves 
in;  wherein  they  are  the  lefs  to  be  pitied,  becaufe  it  is  fo  eafy  to  be  avoided ;  it 
being  as  impoflible  for  a  governor,  if  he  really  means  the  good  of  his  people,  and 
the  prefervation  of  them  and  their  laws  together,  not  to  make  them  fee  and 
feel  it ;  as  it  is  for  the  father  of  a  family,  not  to  let  his  children  fee  he  loves, 
and  takes  care  of  them. 

210.  But,  if  all  the  world  fhall  obferve  pretences  of  one  kind,  and  actions 
of  another;  arts  ufed  to  elude  the  law,  and  the  trull  of  prerogative  (which  is 
an  arbitrary  power  in  fome  things,  left  in  the  prince’s  hand  to  do  good,  not 
harm  to  the  people)  employed  contrary  to  the  end,  for  which  it  was  given :  if 
the  people  fhall  find  the  minillers  and  fubordinate  magistrates  chofen,  fuitable 
to  fuch  ends,  and  favoured,  or  laid  by,  proportionably,  as  they  promote,  or 
oppofethem:  if  they  fee  leveral  experiments  made  of  arbitrary  power,  and 
that  religion  underhand  favoured,  (though  publickly  proclaimed  againll)  which 
is  readied:  to  introduce  it ;  and  the  operators  in  it  Supported,  as  much  as  may 
be ;  and  when  that  cannot  be  done,  yet  approved  Still,  and  liked  the  better:  if 
a  long  train  of  actings  Shew  the  councils  all  tending  that  way,  how  can  a  man 
any  more  hinder  himfelf  from  being  perfuaded  in  his  own  mind,  which  way 
things  are  going,  or  from  calling  about  how  to  fave  himfelf;  than  he  could 
from  believing  the  captain  of  the  Ship  he  was  in,  was  carrying  him  and  the  reft 
of  the  company  to  Algiers,  when  he  found  him  always  fleering  that  courfe, 
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though  crofs  winds,  leaks  in  his  {hip,  and  want  of  men  and  proviiions  did  often 
force  him  to  turn  his  courfe  another  way  for  fome  time,  which  he  fteadily  re¬ 
turned  to  again,  as  foon  as  the  wind,  weather,  and  other  circumftances  would 
let  him  ? 


CHAP.  XIX. 

Of  the  diffolution  of  government. 

211.  T  T  E  that  will,  with  any  clearnels,  {peak  of  the  diffolution  of  govern- 
JT1  ment,  ought,  in  the  firft  place,  to  diftinguifh  between  the  diffoluti¬ 
on  of  the  fociety,  and  the  diffolution  of  the  government.  That,  which  makes 
the  community,  and  brings  men  out  of  the  loofe  ftate  of  nature,  into  one 
politick  fociety,  is  the  agreement,  which  every  one  has  with  the  reft  to  incor¬ 
porate,  and  ad:  as  one  body,  and  fo  be  one  diftind  commonwealth.  The  ufual, 
and  almoft  only  way,  whereby  this  union  is  diffolved,  is  the  inroad  of  foreign 
force,  making  a  conqueft  upon  them.  For  in  that  cafe,  (not  being  able  to 
maintain  and  fupport  themfelves,  as  one  entire  and  independent  body)  the  uni¬ 
on  belonging  to  that  body,  which  confifted  therein,  muft  neceffarily  ceafe,  and 
fo  every  one  return  to  the  ftate,  he  was  in  before,  with  a  liberty  to  fhift  for  him- 
felf,  and  provide  for  his  own  fafety,  as  he  thinks  fit,  in  fome  other  fociety. 
Whenever  the  fociety  is  diffolved,  it  is  certain  the  government  of  that  fociety 
cannot  remain.  Thus  conquerors  fwords  often  cut  up  governments  by  the 
roots,  and  mangle  focieties  to  pieces,  feparating  the  fubdued,  or  {cattered  mul¬ 
titude,  from  the  protedion  of,  and  dependance  on,  that  fociety,  which  ought 
to  have  preferved  them  from  violence.  The  world  is  too  well  inftruded  in, 
and  too  forward  to  allow  of  this  way  of  diffolving  of  governments,  to  need  any 
more  to  be  faid  of  it;  and  there  wants  not  much  argument  to  prove,  that,  where 
the  fociety  is  diffolved,  the  government  cannot  remain;  that  being  as  impoffi- 
ble,  as  for  the  frame  of  an  houfe  to  fobfift,  when  the  materials  of  it  are  Matter¬ 
ed  and  difllpated  by  a  whirlwind,  or  jumbled  into  a  confufed  heap  by  an  earth¬ 
quake. 

212.  Besides  this  overturning  from  without,  governments  are  diffolved 
from  within, 

F  i  r  st,  when  the  legiflative  is  altered.  Civil  fociety  being  a  ftate  of  peace, 
amongft  thofe  who  are  of  it,  from  whom  the  ftate  of  war  is  excluded,  by  the 
umpirage,  which  they  have  provided  in  their  legiflative,  for  the  ending  all  diffe¬ 
rences,  that  may  arife  amongft  any  of  them;  it  is  in  their  legiflative,  that  the 
members  of  a  commonwealth  are  united, and  combined  together  into  one  coherent, 
living  body. This  is  the  foul,  that  gives  form, life  and  unity  to  the  commonwealth: 
From  hence  the  feveral  members  have  their  mutual  influence,  lympathy  and 
connexion:  and  therefore,  when  the  legiflative  is  broken,  or  diffolved,  diffolu¬ 
tion  and  death  follows.  For  the  effence,  and  union,  of  the  fociety,  confifting 
in  having  one  will,  the  legiflative,  when  once  eftablifhed  by  the  majority,  has 
the  declaring,  and  as  it  were  keeping  of  that  will.  The  conftitution  of  the  le¬ 
giflative  is  the  firft  and  fundamental  a£t  of  the  fociety,  whereby  provifion  is 
made  for  the  continuation  of  their  union,  under  the  direction  of  perfons,  and 
bonds  of  laws,  made  by  perfons,  authorized  thereunto,  by  the  confent  and  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  people,  without  which  no  one  man,  or  number  of  men, 
amongft  them  can  have  authority  of  making  laws,  that  {hall  be  binding  to  the 
reft.  When  any  one  or  more,  {hall  take  upon  them  to  make  laws,  whom  the 
people  have  not  appointed  fo  to  do,  they  make  laws  without  authority,  which 
the  people  are  not  therefore  bound  to  obey,  by  which  means  they  come  again 
to  be  out  of  fubjedtion,  and  may  conftitute  to  themfelves  anew  legiflative,  as 
they  think  beft,  being  in  full  liberty  to  refift  the  force  of  thofe,  who,  without 
authority,  would  impofe  any  thing  upon  them,  Every  one  is  at  the  difpofure 
of  his  own  will,  when  thofe,  who  had,  by  the  delegation  of  the  fociety,  the 
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declaring  of  the  publick  will,  are  excluded  from  it,  and  others  ufurp  the  place, 
who  have  no  fuch  authority,  or  delegation. 

213.  This  being  ufually  brought  about,  by  fuch,  in  the  commonwealth, 
whomifufethe  power  they  have ;  it  is  hard  to  confider  it  aright,  and  know  at 
whofedoor  to  lay  it,  without  knowing  the  form  of  government,  in  which  it 
happens.  Let  us  fuppofe,  then,  the  legiflative  placed  in  the  concurrence  of 
three  diftindt  perfons.  * 

1.  A  single,  hereditary  perfon  having  the  conftant,  fupreme,  executive 
power,  and  with  it  the  power  of  convoking  and  diffolving  the  other  two,  with¬ 
in  certain  periods  of  time. 

2.  An  aflembly  of  hereditary  nobility. 

3.  A  n  aflembly  of  reprefentatives,  chofen  pro  tempore  by  the  people:  fuch  a 
form  of  government  fuppofed,  it  is  evident, 

2 14.  First,  that  when  fuch  a  fingle  perfon,  or  prince,  fets  up  his  own  arbitra¬ 
ry  will,  in  place  of  the  laws,  which  are  the  will  of  the  fociety,  declared  by  the 
legiflative,  then  the  legiflative  is  changed.  For  that  being  in  effedt  the  legifla- 
tive,  whofe  rules  and  laws  are  put  in  execution,  and  required  to  be  obeyed; 
when  other  laws  are  fet  up,  and  other  rules  pretended  and  enforced,  than  what 
the  legiflative,  conftituted  by  the  fociety,  have  enadted,  it  is  plain,  that  the  le¬ 
giflative  is  changed.  Whoever  introduces  new  laws,  not  being  thereunto  au¬ 
thorized,  by  the  fundamental  appointment  of  the  fociety,  or  fubverts  the  old, 
difowns  and  overturns  the  power,  by  which  they  were  made,  and  fo  fets  up  a 
new  legiflative. 

215.  Secondly,  when  the  prince  hinders  the  legiflative  from  affembling, 
in  its  due  time,  or  from  adting  freely,  purfuant  to  thole  ends,  for  which  it  was 
conftituted,  the  legiflative  is  altered.  For  it  is  not  a  certain  number  of  men, 
no,  nor  their  meeting,  unlefs  they  have  alfo  freedom  of  debating,  and  leifure  of 
perfecting  what  is  for  the  good  of  the  fociety,  wherein  the  legiflative  confifts; 
when  thefe  are  taken  away,  or  altered,  fo  as  to  deprive  the  fociety  of  the  due 
exercife  of  their  power,  the  legiflative  is  truly  altered.  For  it  is  not  names,  that 
conflitute  governments,  but  the  ufe  and  exercife  of  thofe  powers,  that  were  in¬ 
tended  to  accompany  them ;  fo  that  he,  who  takes  away  the  freedom,  or  hin¬ 
ders  the  adting  of  the  legiflative,  in  its  due  feafons,  in  effedt  takes  away  the  legi¬ 
flative,  and  puts  an  end  to  the  government. 

216.  Thirdly,  when  by  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  prince,  the  eledtors, 
or  ways  of  eledtion,  are  altered,  without  the  confent,  and  contrary  to  the  conv- 
mon  intereft,  of  the  people,  there  alfo  the  legiflative  is  altered.  For  if  others, 
than  thofe,  whom  the  fociety  hath  authorized  thereunto,  do  chufe,  or  in  ano¬ 
ther  way  than  what  the  fociety  hath  prefcribed,  thofe  chofen  are  not  the  legifla¬ 
tive  appointed  by  the  people. 

217.  Fourthly,  the  delivery,  alfo,  of  the  people  into  the  fubjedtion 
of  a  foreign  power,  either  by  the  prince,  or  by  the  legiflative,  is  certainly  a 
change  of  the  legiflative,  and  fo  a  diflolution  of  the  government.  For  the  end, 
why  people  entered  into  fociety,  being  to  be  preferved  one  entire,  free,  inde¬ 
pendent  fociety,  to  be  governed  by  its  own  laws;  this  is  loft,  whenever  they  are 
given  up  into  the  power  of  another. 

2 18.  Wh  y,  in  fuch  a  conftitution  as  this,  the  diflolution  of  the  government 
in  thefe  cafes  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  prince,  is  evident;  becaufe,  he  having  the 
force,  treafure  and  offices  of  the  ftate  to  employ,  and  often  perfuading  himfelf, 
or  being  flattered  by  others,  that  as  fupreme  magiftrate  he  is  uncapable  of  con- 
troul ;  he  alone  is  in  a  condition  to  make  great  advances  towards  fuch  changes, 
under  pretence  of  lawful  authority,  and  has  it  in  his  hands  to  terrify,  or  fup- 
prefs  oppofers,  as  fadtious,  feditious,  and  enemies  to  the  government:  whereas 
no  other  part  of  the  legiflative,  or  people,  is  capable,  by  themfelves,  to  attempt 
any  alteration  of  the  legiflative,  without  open,  and  viflble  rebellion,  apt  enough 
to  be  taken  notice  of,  which  when  it  prevails,  produces  effedts  very  little  diffe¬ 
rent  from  foreign  conqueft.  Befides,  the  prince,  in  fuch  a  form  of  government, 
having  the  power  of  diffolving  the  other  parts  of  the  legiflative,  and  thereby 
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rendring  them  private  perfons,  they  can  never,  in  oppofition  to  him,  or  with¬ 
out  his  concurrence,  alter  the  legiflative  by  a  law,  his  confent  being  neceffary  to 
give  any  of  their  decrees  that  fan&ion.  But  yet,  fo  far  as  the  other  parts  of 
the  legiflative,  any  way,  contribute  to  any  attempt  upon  the  government,  and 
do  either  promote,  or  do  not,  what  lies  in  them,  hinder  fuch  defigns,  they  are 
guilty,  and  partake  in  this,  which  is  certainly  the  greateft  crime  men  can  be 
guilty  of,  one  towards  another. 

219.  The  r  e  is  one  way  more,  whereby  fuch  a  government  may  be  diffolved, 
and  that  is,  when  he,  who  has  the  fupreme,  executive  power,  negleCts  and  a- 
bandons  that  charge,  fo  that  the  laws  already  made,  can  no  longer  be  put  in 
execution.  This  is  demonftratively  to  reduce  all  to  anarchy,  and  fo  effectually 
to  diffolve  the  government.  For,  laws  not  being  made  for  themfelves,  but  to 
be,  by  their  execution,  the  bonds  of  the  fociety,  to  keep  every  part  of  the  body 
politick  in  its  due  place  and  function,  when  that  totally  ceafes,  the  government 
vifibly  ceafes,  and  the  people  become  a  confufed  multitude,  without  order  or 
connection.  Where  there  is  no  longer  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  for  the  fe- 
curing  of  men’s  rights,  nor  any  remaining  power,  within  the  community,  to 
direCt  the  force,  or  provide  for  the  neceffities  of  the  publick,  there  certainly  is 
no  government  left.  Where  the  laws  cannot  be  executed,  it  is  all  one,  as  if 
there  were  no  laws ;  and  a  government  without  laws,  is,  I  fuppofe,  a  myftery  in 
politicks,  unconceivable  to  human  capacity,  and  inconflftent  with  human  fociety. 

220.  In  thefe  and  the  like  cafes,  when  the  government  is  diffolved,  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  at  liberty  to  provide  for  themfelves,  by  ereCting  a  new  legiflative,  differ¬ 
ing  from  the  other,  by  the  change  of  perfons,  or  form,  or  both,  as  they  (hall 
find  it  moft  for  their  Safety  and  good.  For  the  fociety  can  never,  by  the  fault 
of  another,  lofe  the  native  and  original  right  it  has  to  preferve  itfelf,  which  can 
only  be  done  by  a  fettled  legiflative,  and  a  fair  and  impartial  execution  of  the 
laws  made  by  it.  But  the  (late  of  mankind  is  not  fo  miferable,  that  they  are 
not  capable  of  ufing  this  remedy,  ’till  it  be  too  late  to  look  for  any.  To  tell 
people  they  may  provide  for  themfelves,  by  ereCting  a  new  legiflative,  when  by 
oppreflion,  artifice,  or  being  delivered  over  to  a  foreign  power,  their  old  one  is 
gone,  is  only  to  tell  them,  they  may  expeCt  relief,  when  it  is  too  late,  and 
the  evil  is  pad  cure.  This  is  in  effeCt  no  more,  than  to  bid  them  firfl:  be  (laves, 
and  then  to  take  care  of  their  liberty ;  and  when  their  chains  are  on,  tell  them, 
they  may  aCt  like  freemen.  This,  if  barely  fo,  is  rather  mockery  than  relief  j 
and  men  can  never  be  fecure  from  tyranny,  if  there  be  no  means  to  efcape  it, 
till  they  are  perfectly  under  it :  and  therefore  it  is,  that  they  have  not  only  a 
right  to  get  out  of  it,  but  to  prevent  it. 

22 1.  Th  ere  is  therefore,  fecondly,  another  way  whereby  governments  are 
diffolved,  and  that  is,  when  the  legiflative,  or  the  prince,  either  of  them  aCt 
contrary  to  their  truft. 

Firfl;,  The  legiflative  aCls  againft  the  trufl:  repofed  in  them,  when  they  en¬ 
deavour  to  invade  the  property  of  the  fubjeCt,  and  to  make  themfelves,  or  any 
part  of  the  community,  mailers,  or  arbitrary  difpofers  of  the  lives,  liberties, 
or  fortunes  of  the  people. 

222.  The  reafon,  why  men  enter  into  fociety,  is  the  prefervation  of  their 
property  j  and  the  end,  why  they  chufe  and  authorize  a  legiflative,  is  that  there 
may  be  laws  made,  and  rules  fet,  as  guards  and  fences  to  the  properties  of  all 
the  members  of  the  fociety,  to  limit  the  power,  and  moderate  the  dominion 
of  every  part  and  member  of  the  fociety.  For  fince  it  can  never  be  fuppofed 
to  be  the  will  of  the  fociety,  that  the  legiflative  fliould  have  a  power  to  deftroy 
that,  which  every  one  defigns  to  fecure,  by  entring  into  fociety,  and  for  which 
the  people  fubmitted  themfelves  to  legislators  of  their  own  making,  whenever 
the  legiflators  endeavour  to  take  away,  and  deftroy  the  property  of  the  people, 
or  to  reduce  them  to  flavery  under  arbitrary  power,  they  put  themfelves  into  a 
ftate  of  war  with  the  people,  who  are  thereupon  abfolved  from  any  farther 
obedience,  and  are  left  to  the  common  refuge,  which  God  hath  provided  for 
all  men,  againft  force  and  violence.  Whenfoever,  therefore,  the  legiflative 
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frail  tranfgrefs  this  fundamental  rule  of  fociety ;  and  either  by  ambition,  fear, 
folly  or  corruption,  endeavour  to  grafp  themfelves,  or  put  into  the  hands  of  any 
other  an  abfolute  power  over  the  lives,  liberties,  and  eftates  of  the  people  j  by 
this  breach  of  truft,  they  forfeit  the  power,  the  people  had  put  into  their  hands 
for  quite  contrary  ends,  and  it  devolves  to  the  people,  who  have  a  right  to  re¬ 
fume  their  original  liberty,  and,  by  the  eftablifrment  of  a  new  legiflative, 
(fuch  as  they  frail  think  fit)  provide  for  their  own  fafety  and  fecurity,  which  is 
the  end,  for  which  they  are  in  fociety.  What  I  have  faid  here,  concerning  the 
legiflative  in  general,  holds  true  alfo,  concerning  the  fupreme  executor,  who 
having  a  double  truft  put  in  him,  both  to  have  a  part  in  the  legiflative,  and  the 
lupreme  execution  of  the  law,  adts  againft  both,  when  he  goes  about  to  fet  up 
his  own  arbitrary  will,  as  the  law  of  the  fociety.  He  adls  alfo  contrary  to  his 
truft,  when  he  either  employs  the  force,  treafure,  and  offices  of  the  fociety, 
to  corrupt  the  reprefentatives,  and  gain  them  to  his  purpofes ;  or  openly  pre- 
engages  the  electors,  and  prefcribes  to  their  choice,  fuch,  whom  he  has  by  fol- 
licitations,  threats,  promifes,  or  otherwife  won  to  his  defigns;  and  employs 
them  to  bring  in  fuch,  who  have  promifed  before-hand,  what  to  vote,  and 
what  to  ena<ft.  Thus  to  regulate  candidates  and  eledtors,  and  new-model  the 
ways  of  election,  what  is  it  but  to  cut  up  the  government  by  the  roots,  and 
poifon  the  very  fountain  of  publick  fecurity?  For  the  people  having  referved  to 
themfelves  the  choice  of  their  reprefentatives,  as  the  fence  to  their  properties, 
could  do  it  for  no  other  end,  but  that  they  might  always  be  freely  chofen,  and 
fo  chofen,  freely  adt  and  advife,  as  the  neceffity  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
the  publick  good  fhould,  upon  examination,  and  mature  debate,  be  judged  to 
require.  This,  thofe,  who  give  their  votes  before  they  hear  the  debate,  and 
have  weighed  the  reafons  on  all  fides,  are  not  capable  of  doing.  To  prepare 
fuch  an  alTembly  as  this,  and  endeavour  to  fet  up  the  declared  abettors  of  his 
own  will,  for  the  true  reprefentatives  of  the  people,  and  the  law-makers  of  the 
fociety,  is  certainly  as  great  a  breach  of  truft,  and  as  perfedt  a  declaration  of  a 
defign  to  fubvert  the  government,  as  is  poffible  to  be  met  with.  To  which,  if 
one  frail  add  rewards  and  punifrments,  vifibly  employed  to  the  fame  end,  and 
all  the  arts  of  perverted  law  made  ufe  of,  to  take  off  and  deftroy  all,  that  ftand 
in  the  way  of  fuch  a  defign,  and  will  not  comply  and  confent  to  betray  the  li¬ 
berties  of  their  country,  'twill  be  paft  doubt  what  is  doing.  What  power  they 
ought  to  have  in  the  fociety,  who  thus  employ  it,  contrary  to  the  truft  went  a- 
long  with  it,  in  its  firft  inftitution,  is  eafy  to  determine ;  and  one  cannot  but 
fee,  that  he,  who  has  once  attempted  any  fuch  thing  as  this,  cannot  any  longer 
be  trufted. 

223.  To  this  perhaps  it  will  be  faid,  that  the  people  being  ignorant,  and  al¬ 
ways  difcontented,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  government  in  the  unfteady  opini¬ 
on  and  uncertain  humour  of  the  people,  is  to  expofe  it  to  certain  ruin ;  and  no 
government  will  be  able  long  to  fubfift,  if  the  people  may  let  up  a  new  legifla¬ 
tive,  whenever  they  take  offence  at  the  old  one.  To  this  I  anfwer,  quite  the 
contrary.  People  are  not  fo  eafily  got  out  of  their  old  forms,  as  fome  are  apt 
to  fuggeft.  They  are  hardly  to  be  prevailed  with,  to  amend  the  acknowledged 
faults,  in  the  frame  they  have  been  accuftomed  to.  And,  if  there  be  any  ori¬ 
ginal  defeats,  or  adventitious  ones,  introduced  by  time  or  corruption  j  ’tis  not  an 
eafy  thing  to  get  them  changed,  even  when  all  the  world  fees  there  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  it.  This  flownefs  and  averfion  in  the  people,  to  quit  their  old  confti- 
tutions,  has,  in  the  many  revolutions,  which  have  been  feen  in  this  kingdom, 
in  this  and  former  ages,  ftill  kept  us  to,  or,  after  fome  interval  of  fruitlefs  at¬ 
tempts,  ftill  brought  us  back  again  to,  our  old  legiflative  of  king,  lords  and 
commons :  and  whatever  provocations  have  made  the  crown  be  taken,  from 
fome  of  our  princes  heads,  they  never  carried  the  people  fo  far,  as  to  place  it  in 
another  line. 

224.  But  ’twill  be  faid,  this  hypothefis  lays  a  ferment  for  frequent  rebellion. 
To  which  I  anfwer, 

Firft, 
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Firft,  N  o  more  than  any  other  hypothecs.  For  when  the  people  are  made 
iniferable,  and  find  themfelves  expoled  to  the  ill  ufage  of  arbitrary  power,  cry 
up  their  governors,  as  much  as  you  will,  for  Tons  of  Jupiter,  let  them  be  facred 
and  divine,  defcended,  or  authorized  from  heaven ;  give  them  out  for  whom, 
or  what  you  pleafe,  the  fame  will  happen.  The  people,  generally  ill  treated, 
and  contrary  to  right,  will  be  ready  upon  any  occafion  to  eafe  themfelves  of  a 
burden,  that  fits  heavy  upon  them.  They  will  wifh,  and  leek  for  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  which  in  the  change,  weaknefs  and  accidents  of  human  affairs  feldom 
delays  long  to  offer  itfelf.  He  mult  have  lived  but  a  little  while  in  the  world, 
who  has  not  feen  examples  of  this  in  his  time ;  and  he  mult  have  read  very 
little,  who  cannot  produce  examples  of  it,  in  all  forts  of  governments  in  the 
world. 

225.  Secondly,  I  answer,  fuch  revolutions  happen  not,  upon  every  little 
mifmanagement  in  publick  affairs.  Great  miltakes  in  the  ruling  part,  many 
wrong  and  inconvenient  laws,  and  all  the  flips  of  human  frailty,  will  be  born 
by  the  people  without  mutiny,  or  murmur.  But,  if  a  long  train  of  abnfes, 
prevarications  and  artifices,  all  tending  the  lame  way,  make  the  defign  vifible  to 
the  people,  and  they  cannot  but  feel,  what  they  lie  under,  and  fee  whither 
they  are  going  j  ’tis  not  to  be  wondered,  that  they  fhould  then  rouze  them¬ 
felves,  and  endeavour  to  put  the  rule  into  fuch  hands,  which  may  fecure  to 
them  the  ends,  for  which  government  was  at  firft  ereCted ;  and  without  which, 
ancient  names,  and  fpecious  forms,  are  fo  far  from  being  better,  that  they  are 
much  worfe  than  the  ftate  of  nature,  or  pure  anarchy  ;  the  inconveniencies  be¬ 
ing  all  as  great  and  as  near,  but  the  remedy  farther  off  and  more  difficult. 

226.  Thirdly,  I  answer,  That  this  doCtrine,  of  a  power  in  the  people,  of 
providing  for  their  fafety  a-new,  by  a  new  legillative,  when  their  legiflators 
have  adted  contrary  to  their  truft,  by  invading  their  property,  is  the  bell  fence 
againft  rebellion,  and  the  probableft  means  to  hinder  it.  For  rebellion  being 
an  oppofition,  not  to  perfons  but  authority,  which  is  founded  only  in  the  con- 
ftitutions  and  laws  of  the  government ;  thofe,  whoever  they  be,  who  by  force 
break  though,  and  by  force  juftify  their  violation  of  them,  are  truly  and  pro¬ 
perly  rebels.  For  when  men,  by  entring  into  fociety  and  civil-government, 
have  excluded  force,  and  introduced  laws  for  the  prefervation  of  property, 
peace  and  unity  amongft  themfelves,  thofe,  who  fet  up  force  again,  in  oppofi¬ 
tion  to  the  laws,  do  rebellare,  that  is,  bring  back  again  the  ftate  of  war,  and 
are  properly  rebels :  which  they,  who  are  in  power,  ( by  the  pretence  they 
have  to  authority,  the  temptation  of  force  they  have  in  their  hands,  and  the 
flattery  of  thofe  about  them)  being  likelieft  to  do ;  the  propereft  way  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  evil,  is  to  fhew  them  the  danger  and  injuftice  of  it,  who  are  under 
the  greateft  temptation  to  run  into  it. 

227.  In  both  the  forementioned  cafes,  when  either  the  legiflative  is  changed, 
or  the  legiflators  aCt  contrary  to  the  end,  for  which  they  were  conftituted  j 
thofe,  who  are  guilty,  are  guilty  of  rebellion.  For  if  any  one  by  force  takes 
away  the  eftablifhed  legiflative  of  any  fociety,  and  the  laws  by  them  made, 
purfuant  to  their  truft,  he  thereby  takes  away  the  umpirage,  which  every  one 
had  confented  to,  for  a  peaceable  decifion  of  all  their  controverfies,  and  a  bar  to 
the  ftate  of  war  amongft  them.  They,  who  remove,  or  change  the  legifla¬ 
tive,  take  away  this  decifive  power,  which  no  body  can  have,  but  by  the  ap¬ 
pointment  and  confent  of  the  people ;  and  fo  deftroying  the  authority,  which 
people  did,  and  no  body  elfe  can  fet  up,  and  introducing  a  power,  which  the 
people  hath  not  authorized,  they  actually  introduce  a  ftate  of  war,  which  is 
that  of  force,  without  authority :  and  thus,  by  removing  the  legiflative,  efta¬ 
blifhed  by  the  fociety,  (in  whofe  decifions  the  people  acquiefced  and  united,  as 
to  that  of  their  own  will)  they  unty  the  knot,  and  expofe  the  people  anew  to 
the  ftate  of  war.  And  if  thofe,  who  by  force  take  away  the  legiflative,  are 
rebels,  the  legiflators  themfelves,  as  has  been  {hewn,  can  be  no  lefs  efteemed  fo; 
when  they,  who  were  fet  up  for  the  protection  and  prefervation  of  the  people, 

their  liberties  and  properties,  {hall  by  force  invade  and  endeavour  to  take  them 
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away  j  and  fo  they  putting  themfelves  into  a  ftate  of  war  with  thofe,  who  made 
them  the  protestors  and  guardians  of  their  peace,  are  properly,  and  with  the 
greateft  aggravation,  rebellantes,  rebels. 

228.  But  if  they,  who  fay,  “it  lays  a  foundation  for  rebellion,”  mean 
that  it  may  occafion  civil  wars,  or  inteftine  broils,  to  tell  the  people,  they  are 
abfolved  from  obedience,  when  illegal  attempts  are  made  upon  their  liberties, 
or  properties,  and  may  oppole  the  unlawful  violence  of  thofe,  who  were  their 
magiftrates,  when  they  invade  their  properties,  contrary  to  the  trull  put  in 
them ;  and  that  therefore  this  doctrine  is  not  to  be  allowed,  being  fo  deftrudtive 
to  the  peace  of  the  world :  they  may  as  well  fay,  upon  the  fame  ground,  that 
honeft  men  may  not  oppofe  robbers,  or  pirates,  becaufe  this  may  occalion  dis¬ 
order,  or  bloodlhed.  If  any  mifchief  come  in  fuch  cafes,  it  is  not  to  be  charg¬ 
ed  upon  him  who  defends  his  own  right,  but  on  him,  that  invades  his  neigh¬ 
bours.  If  the  innocent  honeft  man  muft  quietly  quit  all  he  has  for  peace  fake, 
to  him,  who  will  lay  violent  hands  upon  it,  I  defire  it  may  be  conlidered,  what 
a  kind  of  peace  there  will  be  in  the  world,  which  confifts  only  in  violence  and 
rapine ;  and  which  is  to  be  maintained  only  for  the  benefit  of  robbers  and  op- 
prelfors.  Who  would  not  think  it  an  admirable  peace,  betwixt  the  mighty 
and  the  mean,  when  the  lamb  without  refiftance  yielded  his  throat  to  be  tom 
by  the  imperious  wolf?  Polyphemus’s  den  gives  us  a  perfedt  pattern  of  fuch  a 
peace,  and  fuch  a  government,  wherein  Ulyfles  and  his  companions  had  no¬ 
thing  to  do,  but  quietly  to  fuller  themfelves  to  be  devoured.  And  no  doubt 
Ulyfles,  who  was  a  prudent  man,  preached  up  paflive  obedience,  and  exhort¬ 
ed  them  to  a  quiet  fubmiflion,  by  reprefenting  to  them  of  what  concernment 
peace  was  to  mankind  j  and  by  fhewing  the  inconveniences  might  happen,  if 
they  fhould  offer  to  refill  Polyphemus,  who  had  now  the  power  over  them. 

229.  Th  e  end  of  government  is  the  good  of  mankind  ;  and  which  is  bell 
for  mankind,  that  the  people  Ihould  be  always  expofed  to  the  boundlefs  will  of 
tyranny,  or  that  the  rulers  Ihould  be  fometimes  liable  to  be  oppofed,  when  they 
grow  exorbitant  in  the  ufe  of  their  power,  and  employ  it  for  the  deftrudtion, 
and  not  the  prefervation  of  the  properties  of  their  people  ? 

230.  Nor  let  any  one  fay,  that  mifchief  can  arile  from  hence,  as  often  as 
it  lhall  pleafe  a  bufy  head,  or  turbulent  fpirit,  to  defire  the  alteration  of  the  go¬ 
vernment.  ’Tis  true,  fuch  men  may  ftir,  whenever  they  pleafe,  but  it  will  be 
only  to  their  own  juft  ruin  and  perdition.  IHor  ’till  the  mifchief  be  grown  ge¬ 
neral,  and  the  ill  deligns  of  the  rulers  become  vifible,  or  their  attempts  fenfi- 
fible  to  the  greater  part,  the  people,  who  are  more  difpofed  to  fuffer,  than 
right  themfelves  by  refiftance,  are  not  apt  to  ftir.  The  examples  of  particular 
injuftice,  or  oppreflion,  of  here  and  there  an  unfortunate  man,  moves  them 
not.  But,  if  they  univerfally  have  a  perfuafion,  grounded  upon  manifeft  evi¬ 
dence,  that  defigns  are  carrying  on,  againft  their  liberties,  and  the  general 
courfe  and  tendency  of  things,  cannot  but  give  them  ftrong  fufpicions  of  the 
evil  intention  of  their  governors,  who  is  to  be  blamed  for  it  ?  Who  can  help 
it,  if  they,  who  might  avoid  it,  bring  themfelves  into  this  fufpicion  ?  Are  the 
people  to  be  blamed,  if  they  have  the  fenle  of  rational  creatures,  and  can  think 
of  things  no  otherwife,  than  as  they  find  and  feel  them?  And  is  it  not  rather 
their  fault,  who  put  things  into  fuch  a  pofture,  that  they  would  not  have  them 
thought  to  be,  as  they  are  ?  I  grant,  that  the  pride,  ambition,  and  turbulency 
of  private  men,  have  fometimes  caufed  great  diforders  in  commonwealths,  and 
factions  have  been  fatal  to  Hates  and  kingdoms.  But  whether  the  mifchief  hath 
oftner  begun  in  the  people’s  wantonnefs,  and  a  defire  to  call  off  the  lawful  au¬ 
thority  of  their  rulers ;  or  in  the  ruler’s  infolence,  and  endeavours  to  get  and 
exercife  an  arbitrary  power  over  their  people  j  whether  opprefiion,  or  disobedi¬ 
ence,  gave  the  firft  rife  to  the  diforder,  I  leave  it  to  impartial  hiftory  to  deter¬ 
mine.  This  I  am  fure,  whoever,  either  ruler,  or  fubjedt,  by  force  goes  about 
to  invade  the  rights  of  either  prince,  or  people,  and  lays  the  foundation  for 
overturning  the  conftitution  and  frame  of  any  juft  government,  is  highly  guilty 
of  the  greateft  crime,  I  think,  a  man  is  capable  of,  being  to  anfvver  lor  all 

I  thofe 
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thofe  mifchiefs  of  blood,  rapine  and  defolation,  which  the  breaking  to  pieces 
of  governments  bring  on  a  country.  And  he,  who  does  it,  is  juftly  to  be  efteem- 
ed  the  common  enemy  and  pell  of  mankind ;  and  is  to  be  treated  according¬ 
ly- 

231.  Th  at  fubje&s*  or  foreigners,  attempting  by  force  on  the  properties 
of  any  people  may  be  refilled  with  force,  is  agreed  on  all  hands.  But  that  ma- 
giftrates  doing  the  fame  thing,  may  be  refilled,  hath  of  late  been  denied:  as  if 
thofe  who  had  the  greatell  privileges  and  advantages  by  the  law,  had  thereby  a 
.power  to  break  thofe  laws,  by  which  alone  they  were  let  in  a  better  place  than 
their  brethren:  whereas  their  offence  is  thereby  the  greater,  both  as  being  un¬ 
grateful  for  the  greater  lhare,  they  have  by  the  law,  and  breaking  alfo  that  trull, 
which  is  put  into  their  hands  by  their  brethren. 

232.  Whosoever  ufes  force,  without  right,  as  every  one  does  in  fociety, 
who  does  it  without  law,  puts  himfelf  into  a  Hate  of  war  with  thofe,  againft 
whom  he  fo  ufes  it,  and  in  that  Hate  all  former  ties  are  cancelled,  all 
other  rights  ceafe,  and  every  one  has  a  right  to  defend  himfelf,  and  to  refill 
the  aggrelfor.  This  is  fo  evident,  that  Barclay  himfelf,  that  great  alfertor  of  the 
power  and  facrednefs  of  kings,  is  forced  to  confefs,  that  it  is  lawful  for 
the  people  in  foine  cafes  to  refill  their  king;  and  that  too  in  a  chapter,  where¬ 
in  he  pretends  to  fhew,  that  the  divine  law  (huts  up  the  people  from  all  manner 
of  rebellion.  Whereby  it  is  evident,  even  by  his  own  dodtrine,  that  fince  they 
may  in  fome  cafes  relift,  all  refilling  of  princes  is  not  rebellion.  His  words  are 
thefe.  “  Quod  fiquis  dicat,  Ergone  populus  tyrannies  crudelitati  6c  furori  ju- 
“  gulum  femper  prabebit?  Ergone  multitudo  civitates  fuas  fame,  ferro,  6c  flam- 
“  mavallari,feque,  conjuges,  &liberos  fortunsludibrio  &tyranni  libidini  exponi, 
l<  inque  omnia  vitae  pericula,  omnefque  miferias  6c  moleltias,  a  rege  deduci  pa- 
«  tientur?  Num  illis,  quod  omni  animantium  generi  ell  a  natura  tributum, 
«  denegari  debet,  ut  fcilicet  vim  vi  repellant,  fefequeab  injuria  tueantur?  Huic 
*e  breviter  relponfum  fit,  populo  univerfo  negari  defenfionem,  quae  juris  natura- 
<c  lis  ell,  neque  ultionem,  quae  prater  naturam  eft,  adverfus  regem  concedi  de- 
“  bere.  Quapropter,  fi  rex  non  in  fingulares  tantum  perfonas  aliquot  privatum 
ts  odium  exerceat,  fed  corpus  etiam  reipublicae,  cujus  ipfe  caput  eft,  i.  e.  totum 
“  populum,  vel  infignem  aliquam  ejus  partem,  immani  6c  intoleranda  fasvitia 
“  feu  tyrannide,  divexet;  populo,  quidem,  hoc  cafu,  refiftendi,  ac  tuendi  fe 
“  ab  injuria,  poteltas  competit,  fed  tuendi  fe  tantum,  non  enim  in  principem 
«*  invadendi :  6c  reftituends  injuris  illatae,  non  recedendi  a  debita  reverentia 
“  propter  acceptam  injuriam.  Prafentem  denique  impetum  propulfandi,  non 
“  vim  prateri tarn  ulcifcendi  jus  habet.  Horum  enim  alterum  a  natura  eft,  ut 
“  vitam  fcilicet,  corpufque  tueamur.  Alterum  vero,  contra  naturam,  ut  infe- 
iC  rior  de  fuperiori  fupplicium  fumat.  Quod  itaque  populus  malum,  antequam 
<f  factum  fit,  impedire  potell,  ne  fiat,  id  poftquam  fadtum  ell,  in  regem,  au- 
“  thorem  fceleris,  vindicare  non  potell:  populus  igitur  hoc  amplius,  quam 
“  privatus  quilpiam,  habet:  quod  huic,  vel  ipfis  adverfariis  judicibus,  excepto 
“  Buchanano,  nullum  nifi  in  patientia  remedium  fupereft.  Cum  ille,  fi  into- 
“  lerabilis  tyrannus  ell,  (  modicum  enim  ferre  omnino  debet )  refiftere  cum  re- 
tc  verentia  pofiit.  Barclay  contra  Monarchom.”  L.  3.  c.  8. 

In  Englilh  thus: 

233.  “But,  if  any  one  fhould  afk,  “  Muft  the  people  then  always  lay  them- 
“  feives  open  to  the  cruelty  and  rage  of  tyranny  ?  Mult  they  fee  their  cities  pil- 

laged  and  laid  in  alhes,  their  wives  and  children  expofed  to  the  tyrant’s  lull 
“  and  fury,  and  themfelves  and  families  reduced  by  their  king  to  ruin,  and  all 
“  the  miferies  of  want  and  oppreflion,  and  yet  fit  llill?  Mull  men  alone  be  de- 
“  barred  the  common  privilege,  of  oppofing  force  with  force,  which  nature 
“  allows  fo  freelv  to  all  other  creatures,  for  their  prefervation  from  injury  ?  I 
“  anfwer:  felf-defence  is  a  part  of  the  law  of  nature ;  nor  can  it  be  denied  the 
“  community,  even  againll  the  king  himfelf:  but  to  revenge  themfelves  upon 
“  him  mull  by  no  means  be  allowed  them,  it  being  not  agreeable  to  that  law. 
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l<  Wherefore,  if  the  king  (hall  Ihew  an  hatred,  not  only  to  fome  particular  per- 
«  fons,  but  fets  himfelf  againft  the  body  of  the  commonwealth,  whereof  he  is 
“  the  head,  and  (hall,  with  intolerable  ill  ufage,  cruelly  tyrannize  over  the 
“  whole,  or  a  confiderable  part  of  the  people,  in  this  cafe,  the  people  have  a 
“  right  to  refill  and  defend  themfelves  from  injury :  bue  it  muft  be  with  this 
“  caution,  that  they  only  defend  themfelves,  but  do  not  attack  their  prince: 
“  they  may  repair  the  damages  received,  but  muft  not  for  any  provocation  ex- 
“  ceed  the  bounds  of  due  reverence  and  refpedt.  They  may  repulfe  theprefent 
“  attempt,  but  muft  not  revenge  paft  violences.  For  it  is  natural  for  us  to  de- 
“  fend  life  and  limb ;  but  that  an  inferior  fhould  punilh  a  fuperior,  is  againft 
“  nature.  The  mifchief,  which  is  defigned  them,  the  people  may  prevent, 
“  before  it  be  done;  but,  when  it  is  done,  they  muft  not  revenge  it  on  the 
‘‘  king,  though  author  of  the  villany.  This,  therefore,  is  the  privilege  of  the 
“  people  in  general,  above  what  any  private  perfon  hath;  that  particular  men 
‘c  are  allowed,  by  our  adverfaries  themfelves  (Buchanan  only  excepted  )  to  have 
“  no  other  remedy,  but  patience;  but  the  body  of  the  people  may  with  re- 
“  fpedt  refill  intolerable  tyranny;  for  when  it  is  but  moderate,  they  ought  to 
“  endure  it.” 

234.  Thus  far  that  great  advocate  of  monarchical  power  allows  of  refi¬ 
nance. 

235.  It  is  true,  he  has  annexed  two  limitations  to  it  to  no  purpofe: 

Firft,  H  e  fays  it  muft  be  with  reverence. 

Secondly,  I  t  muft  be  without  retribution,  or  punilhment;  and  the  reafon 
he  gives  is,  “  Becaufe  an  inferior  cannot  punilh  a  fuperior.” 

Firft,  How  to  refill  force  without  ftriking  again,  or  how  to  ftrike  with  re¬ 
verence,  will  need  fome  fkill  to  make  intelligible.  He  that  fhall  oppofe  an 
aflault,  only  with  a  fhield  to  receive  the  blows,  or  in  any  more  relpe&ful  po- 
flure,  without  a  fword  in  his  hand,  to  abate  the  confidence  and  force  of  the 
aflailant,  will  be  quickly  at  an  end  of  his  refiftance,  and  will  find  luch  a  de¬ 
fence  ferve  only  to  draw  on  himfelf  the  worfe  ufage.  This  is  as  ridiculous  a 
way  of  refilling,  as  Juvenal  thought  it  of  fighting;  “  ubi  tu  pulfas,  ego  vapulo 
“  tantum.”  And  the  fuccefs  of  the  combat  will  be  unavoidably  the  fame  he 
there  defcribes  it : 

- “  liber tas  pauperis  hasc  eft : 

“  Pulfatus  rogat,  &  pugnis  concifus,  adorat, 

“  Ut  liceat  paucis  cum  dentibus  inde  reverti.” 

This  will  always  be  the  event  of  fuch  an  imaginary  refiftance,  where  men  may 
not  ftrike  again.  He,  therefore,  who  may  refill,  muft  be  allowed  to  ftrike. 
And  then,  let  our  author,  or  any  body  elfe,  join  a  knock  on  the  head,  or  a  cut 
on  the  face,  with  as  much  reverence  and  refpedt,  as  he  thinks  fit.  He  that  can 
reconcile  blows  and  reverence,  may,  for  ought  I  know,  deferve  for  his  pains 
a  civil,  refpedlful  cudgeling,  where-ever  he  can  meet  with  it. 

Secondly,  As  to  his  fecond,  “  an  inferior  cannot  pun ilh  a  fuperior;”  that’s 
true,  generally  fpeaking,  whilft  he  is  his  fuperior.  But  to  refill  force  with 
force,  being  the  Hate  of  war,  that  levels  the  parties,  cancels  all  former  relation 
of  reverence,  relpedl,  and  fuperiority:  and  then  the  odds  that  remains,  is,  that 
he,  who  oppofes  the  unjuft  aggrelfor,  has  this  fuperiority  over  him,  that  he  has 
a  right  when  he  prevails,  to  punilh  the  offender,  both  for  the  breach  of  the 
peace,  and  all  the  evils  that  followed  upon  it.  Barclay,  therefore,  in  another 
place,  more  coherently  to  himfelf,  denies  it  to  be  lawful  to  refill  a  king,  in  any 
cafe.  But  he  there  alfigns  two  cafes,  whereby  a  king  may  unking  himfelf. 
His  words  are, 

“Qui  d  ergo,  nulline  cafus  incidere  polfunt,  quibus  populo  fefe  erigere,  at- 
{C  que  in  regem,  impotentius  dominantem,  arma  capere,  &  invadere,  jure  fuo 
“  fuaque  authoritate,  liceat  ?  Nulli  certe,  quamdiu  rex  manet.  Semper  enim 
<c  ex  divinis  id  obftat,  “  Regem  honorificato;  &qui  poteftati  refiftit,  Deiordinati- 
<c  oni  refiftit:”  Nonalias  igitur  in  eum  populo  poteftas  eft,  quam  fiidcommittat, 

(C  propter 
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“  propter  quod  ipfo  jure  rex  effe  definat.  Tunc  enim  fe  ipfe  principatu  exult, 
“  atque  in  privatis  conftituit  liber:  hoc  modo  populus  &  iuperior  efficitur,  re- 
“  verfo  ad  eum  fcilicetjure  illo,  quod  ante  regem  inauguratum  in  interregno 
“  habuit.  Atfunt  paucorum  generum  commiffa  jufmodi,  quae  hunc  effeftum 
“  pariunt.  At  ego  cum  plurima  animo  perlufirem,  duo  tantum  invenio,  duos, 
“  inquam,  cafus,  quibus  rex  ipi'o  fafto  ex  rege  non  regem  fe  facit,  &  omni 
“  honore  &  dignitate  regali,  atque  in  fubditos  potefiate,  defiituit;  quorum  etiam 
“  meminit  Winzerus.  Horum  unus  eft,  fi  regnum  difperdat,  quemadmodum 
“  de  Nerone  fertur,  quod  is  nempe  fenatum  populumque  Romanum,  atque 
“  adeo  urbem  ipfam  ferro  flammaque  vafiare,  ac  novas  fibi  fedes  quaerere  decre- 
“  vifiet.  Et  de  Caligula,  quod  palam  denunciarit  fe  neque  civem  neque  prin- 
“  cipem  fenatui  amplius  fore,  inque  animo  habuerit,  interempto  utriufque  or- 
“  dinis  ele&iffimo  quoque,  Alexandriam  commigrare,  ac  ut  populum  uno  idtu 
“  interimeret,  unam  ei  cervicem  optavit.  Talia  cum  rex  aliquis  meditatur  & 
“  molitur  ferio,  omnem  regnandi  curam  &  animum  ilico  abjicit,  ac  proinde  im- 
“  perium  in  fubditos  amittit,  ut  dominus  fervi  pro  derelidlo  habiti  domini- 
“  um.” 

236.  “Alter  cafus  eft,  fi  rex  in  alicujus  clientelam  fe  contulit,  ac  reg- 
“  num,  quod  liberum  a  majoribus  &  populo  traditum  accepit,  alienae  ditioni 
“  mancipavit.  Nam  tunc,  quamvis  forte  non  ea  mente  id  agit,  populo  plane 
“  ut  incommodet :  tamen,  quia,  quod  praecipuum  eft  regiae  dignitatis,  amifit, 
“  ut  fummus  fcilicet  in  regno  fecundum  Deum  fit,  &  folo  Deo  inferior  atque 
tc  populum,  etiam  totum  ignorantem,  vel  invitum,  cujus  libertatem  fartam  & 
“  tedtam  confervare  debuit,  in  alterius  gentis  ditionem  &  poteflatem  dedidit ; 
“  hac  velut  quadam  regni  ab  alienatione  effecit,  ut  nec,  quod  ipfe  in  regno  im- 
“  perium  habuit,  retineat,  nec  in  eum,  cui  collatum  voluit,  juris  quicquam 
“  transferat ;  atque  ita  eo  faifto  liberum  jam  &  fuas  poteflatis  populum  relinquit, 
“  cujus  rei  exemplum  unum  annales  Scotici  fuppeditant.”  Barclay  contra  Mo- 
narchom.  1.  3.  c.  16. 

Which  in  Engiifb  runs  thus : 

2  3  7.  “  What  then,  Can  there  no  cafe  happen,  wherein  the  people  may  of 
“  right,  and  by  their  own  authority,  help  themfelves,  take  arms,  and  fet  up- 
“  on  their  king,  imperioufly  domineering  over  them  ?  None  at  all,  whilft  he 
“  remains  a  king.  “  Honour  the  king,  and  he  that  refifts  the  power,  redds  the 
<c  ordinance  of  God  j”  are  divine  oracles  that  will  never  permit  it.  The  peo- 
“  pie,  therefore,  can  never  come  by  a  power  over  him,  unlefs  he  does  fome- 
“  thing,  that  makes  him  ceafe  to  be  a  king.  For  then  he  diverts  himfelf  of 
“  his  crown  and  dignity,  and  returns  to  the  Rate  of  a  private  man,  and  the 
“  people  become  free  and  fuperior,  the  power,  which  they  had  in  the  inter- 
“  regnum,  before  they  crowned  him  king,  devolving  to  them  again.  But 
“  there  are  but  few  mifcarriages,  which  bring  the  matter  to  this  Rate.  After 
“  confidering  it  well  on  all  fides,  I  can  find  but  two.  Two  cafes  there  are,  I 
“  fay,  whereby  a  king,  ipfo  fadto,  becomes  no  king ;  and  lofes  all  power  and 
“  regal  authority  over  his  people ;  which  are  alfo  taken  notice  of  by  Winze- 
“  rus. 

“The  firrt  is,  If  he  endeavour  to  overturn  the  government,  that  is,  if  he 
“  have  a  purpofe  and  defign  to  ruin  the  kingdom  and  commonwealth,  as  it  is 
“  recorded  of  Nero,  that  he  refolved  to  cut  off  the  fenate  and  people  of  Rome, 

“  lay  the  city  wafie  with  fire  and  fword,  and  then  remove  to  fome  other  place. 

“  And  of  Caligula,  that  he  openly  declared,  that  he  would  be  no  longer  a  head 
“  to  the  people,  or  fenate,  and  that  he  had  it  in  his  thoughts  to  cut  off  the 
“  worthiefi  men  of  both  ranks,  and  then  retire  to  Alexandria  :  and  he  wirtied, 

“  that  the  people  had  but  one  neck,  that  he  might  difpatch  them  all  at  a  blow. 

“  Such  defigns  as  thefe,  when  any  king  harbours  in  his  thoughts,  and  ferioufly 
“  promotes,  he  immediately  gives  up  all  care  and  thought  of  the  common- 
“  wealth;  and  confequently  forfeits  the  power  of  governing  his  fubjeRs,  as  a 
“  mafier  does  the  dominion  over  his  flaves  whom  he  hath  abandoned. 

238.  “  The 
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£38.  “  Th  e  other  cafe  is,  when  a  king  makes  himfelf  the  dependent  ofano- 
«  ther,  and  fubjedts  his  kingdom,  which  his  anceftors  left  him,  and  the  people 
“  put  free  into  his  hands,  to  the  dominion  of  another.  For  however,  perhaps, 

“  it  may  not  be  his  intention  to  prejudice  the  people;  yet,  becaufe  he  has 
“  thereby  loft  the  principal  part  of  regal  dignity,  viz.  to  be,  next  and  imme- 
“  diately  under  God,  fupreme  in  his  kingdom  :  and  alfo  becaufe  he  betrayed, 

“  or  forced  his  people,  whofe  liberty  he  ought  to  have  carefully  preferved,  into 
“  the  power  and  dominion  of  a  foreign  nation.  By  this,  as  it  were  alienation 
“  of  his  kingdom,  he  himfelf  lofes  the  power  he  had  in  it  before,  without 
“  transferring  any  the  leaft.  right  to  thofe,  on  whom  he  would  have  beftowed 
“  it ;  and  fo,  by  this  adl,  fets  the  people  free,  and  leaves  them  at  their  own 
“  difpofal.  One  example  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  Scotch  Annals.” 

239.  In  thefe  cafes  Barclay,  the  great  champion  of  abfolute  monarchy,  is 
forced  to  allow,  that  a  king  may  be  refilled,  and  ceafes  to  be  a  king.  That  is, 
in  fhort,  not  to  multiply  cafes.  In  whatfoever  he  has  no  authority,  there  he  is 
no  king,  and  may  be  refilled:  for,  wherefoever  the  authority  ceafes,  the  king 
ceafes  too,  and  becomes  like  other  men,  who  have  no  authority.  And  thefe 
two  cafes  he  inllances  in,  differ  little  from  thofe  above-mentioned,  to  be  de- 
ftrudlive  to  governments,  only  that  he  has  omitted  the  principle,  from  which 
his  dodtrine  flows ;  and  that  is  the  breach  of  trull,  in  not  preferving  the  form  of 
government  agreed  on,  and  in  not  intending  the  end  of  government  itfelf, 
which  is  the  publick  good,  and  prefervation  of  property.  When  a  king  has 
dethroned  himfelf,  and  put  himfelf  in  a  Hate  of  war  with  his  people,  what 
fhall  hinder  them  from  profecuting  him,  who  is  no  king,  as  they  would  any 
other  man,  who  has  put  himfelf  into  a  ftate  of  war  with  them?  Barclay,  and 
thofe  of  his  opinion,  would  do  well  to  tell  us.  This  farther  I  delire  may  be 
taken  notice  of,  out  of  Barclay,  that  he  fays,  “  The  mifchief  that  is  deligned 
“  them,  the  people  may  prevent  before  it  be  done,  whereby  he  allows  relift- 
<c  ance,  when  tyranny  is  but  in  delign.  Such  defigns  as  thefe  (fays  he)  when 
“  any  king  harbours  in  his  thoughts,  and  ferioufly  promotes,  he  immediately 
ct  gives  up  all  care  and  thought  of  the  commonwealth fo  that,  according  to 
him,  the  negledl  of  the  publick  good  is  to  be  taken,  as  an  evidence  of  fuch 
deflgn,  or  at  leaft  for  a  fufficient  caufe  of  reliftance.  And  the  reafon  of  all,  he 
gives  in  thefe  words,  “  Becaufe  he  betrayed,  or  forced  his  people,  whofe  liber- 
<c  ty  he  ought  carefully  to  have  preferved.”  What  he  adds,  “  into  the  power 
“  and  dominion  of  a  foreign  nation,”  fignifies  nothing,  the  fault  and  forfeiture 
lying  in  the  lofs  of  their  liberty,  which  he  ought  to  have  preferved,  and  not  in 
any  diftindtion  of  the  perfons,  to  whofe  dominion  they  were  fubjedted.  The  peo¬ 
ple’s  right  is  equally  invaded,  and  their  liberty  loft,  whether  they  are  made 
Haves  to  any  of  their  own,  or  a  foreign  nation  ;  and  in  this  lies  the  injury,  and 
againll  this  only  have  they  the  right  of  defence.  And  there  are  inftances  to 
be  found  in  all  countries,  which  fhew,  that  ’tis  not  the  change  of  nations  in 
the  perfons  of  their  governors,  but  the  change  of  government,  that  gives  the 
offence.  Bilfon,  a  bifhop  of  our  church,  and  a  great  ftickler  for  the  power 
and  prerogative  of  princes,  does,  if  I  miftake  not,  in  his  treatife  of  Chriftian 
fubjedtion,  acknowledge,  “  that  princes  may  forfeit  their  power,”  and  their  title 
to  the  obedience  of  their  fubjedts ;  and  if  there  needed  authority  in  a  cafe, 
where  reafon  is  fo  plain,  I  could  fend  my  reader  to  Bradton,  Forteicue,  and  the 
author  of  the  mirrour,  and  others,  writers  that  cannot  be  fufpedted  to  be  igno¬ 
rant  of  our  government,  or  enemies  to  it.  But  I  thought  Hooker  alone  might 
be  enough  to  fatisfy  thofe  men,  who  relying  on  him  for  their  eccleflaftical  po¬ 
lity,  are,  by  a  ftrange  fate,  carried  to  deny  thofe  principles,  upon  which  he 
builds  it.  Whether  they  are  herein  made  the  tools  of  cunninger  workmen,  to 
pull  down  their  own  fabrick,  they  were  beft  look.  This  I  am  fure,  their  civil 
policy  is  fo  new,  fo  dangerous,  and  fo  deftrudtive  to  both  rulers  and  people, 
that  as  former  ages  never  could  bear  the  broaching  of  it ;  fo  it  may  be  hoped, 
thofe  to  come,  redeemed  from  the  impofitions  of  thefe  Egyptian  under-talk- 
mafters,  will  abhor  the  memory  of  fuch  fervile  flatterers,  who,  whilft  it  feem- 
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ed  to  ferve  their  turn,  refolved  all  government  into  abfolute  tyranny,  and  would 
have  all  men  born  to,  what  their  mean  fouls  fitted  them  for,  flavery. 

240.  Here,  ’tis  like,  the  common  queftion  will  be  made,  “  Who fhall  be 
“  judge,”  whether  the  prince,  or  legiflative,  adt  contrary  to  their  truft  ?  This, 
perhaps,  ill  affedled  and  fadtious  men  may  fpread  amongft  the  people,  when 
the  prince  only  makes  ufe  of  his  due  prerogative.  To  this  I  reply ;  “  The  peo- 
“  pie  fhall  be  judge for  who  fhall  be  judge,  whether  his  truftee,  or  deputy, 
adts  well,  and  according  to  the  trufi;  repofed  in  him,  but  he  who  deputes  him, 
and  muft,  by  having  deputed  him,  have  fiill  a  power  to  difcard  him,  when  he 
fails  in  his  trufi  ?  If  this  be  reafonable,  in  particular  cafes  of  private  men,  why 
fhould  it  be  otherwife  in  that  of  the  greateft  moment,  where  the  welfare  of 
millions  is  concerned,  and  alfo  where  the  evil,  if  not  prevented,  is  greater, 
and  the  redrefs  very  difficult,  dear,  and  dangerous  ? 

241.  But  farther,  this  queftion,  “  (Who  fhall  be  judge?)”  cannot  mean, 
that  there  is  no  judge  at  all.  For  where  there  is  no  judicature  on  earth,  to  de¬ 
cide  controverfies  amongft  men,  God  in  heaven  is  judge.  He  alone,  ’tis  true, 
is  judge  of  the  right.  But  tc  every  man  is  judge  for  himfelf,”  as  in  all  other  cafes, 
fo  in  this,  whether  another  hath  put  himfelf  into  a  flate  of  war  with  him,  and 
whether  he  fhould  appeal  to  the  fupreme  judge,  as  Jephtha  did  ? 

242.  If  a  controverfy  arife,  betwixt  a  prince  and  fome  of  the  people,  in  a 
matter,  where  the  law  is  filent,  or  doubtful,  and  the  thing  be  of  great  confe- 
quence,  I  fhould  think  the  proper  umpire,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  fhould  be  the  body 
of  the  people.  For  in  cafes,  where  the  prince  hath  a  trufi;  repofed  in  him,  and 
is  difpenfed  from  the  common,  ordinary  rules  of  the  law ;  there,  if  any  men 
find  themfelves  aggrieved,  and  think  the  prince  aits  contrary  to,  or  beyond 
that  trufi:,  who  fo  proper  to  judge,  as  the  body  of  the  people,  (who,  at  firfl, 
lodged  that  trufi  in  him)  how  far  they  meant  it  fhould  extend  ?  But  if  the 
prince,  or  whoever  they  be  in  the  adminiftration,  decline  that  way  of  determi¬ 
nation,  the  appeal  then  lies  no  where  but  to  heaven.  Force  between  either 
perfons,  who  have  no  known  fuperior  on  earth,  or  which  permits  no  appeal  to 
a  judge  on  earth,  being  properly  a  flate  of  war,  wherein  the  appeal  lies  only  to 
heaven,  and  in  that  flate  the  injured  party  muft  judge  for  himfelf,  when  he 
will  think  fit  to  make  ufe  of  that  appeal,  and  put  himfelf  upon  it. 

243.  T  o  conclude,  The  power  that  every  individual  gave  the  fociety,  when 
he  entred  into  it,  can  never  revert  to  the  individuals  again,  as  long  as  the  fo¬ 
ciety  lafts,  but  will  always  remain  in  the  community ;  becaufe,  without  this, 
there  can  be  no  community,  no  commonwealth,  which  is  contrary  to  the  ori¬ 
ginal  agreement :  fo  alfo,  when  the  fociety  hath  placed  the  legiflative  in  any 
affembly  of  men,  to  continue  in  them,  and  their  fucceffors,  with  direction  and 
authority  for  providing  fuch  fucceffors,  “  the  legiflative  can  never  revert  to  the 
people,  whilfl  that  government  lafts :  becaufe,  having  provided  a  legiflative  with 
power  to  continue  for  ever,  they  have  given  up  their  political  power  to  the  le¬ 
giflative,  and  cannot  refume  it.  But  if  they  have  let  limits  to  the  duration  of 
their  legiflative,  and  made  this  fupreme  power  in  any  perfon,  or  affembly,  only 
temporary :  or  elfe,  when  by  the  mifcarriages  of  thofe  in  authority,  it  is  for¬ 
feited  ;  upon  the  forfeiture,  or  at  the  determination  of  the  time  fet,  it  reverts  to 
the  Society,  and  the  people  have  a  right  to  adl  as  fupreme,  and  continue  the 
legiflative  in  themfelves;  or  eredt  a  new  form ;  or,  under  the  old  form,  place 
it  in  new  hands,  as  they  think  good. 
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TH  E  enfuing  letter  concerning  toleration,  firft  printed  in  latin,  this 
very  year,  in  Holland,  has  already  been  tranflated  both  into  Dutch 
and  French.  So  general  and  fpeedy  an  approbation  may,  therefore, 
befpeak  its  favourable  reception  in  England.  I  think,  indeed,  there 
is  no  nation  under  heaven,  in  which  fo  much  has  already  been  faid  upon  that 
fubjedt,  as  ours.  But  yet  certainly,  there  is  no  people  that  Hand  in  more  need, 
of  having  fomething  further  both  faid  and  done  amongft  them,  in  this  point, 
than  we  do. 

Our  government  has  not  only  been  partial,  in  matters  of  religion;  but  thole 
alfo,  who  have  fuffered  under  that  partiality,  and  have,  therefore,  endeavour¬ 
ed,  by  their  writings,  to  vindicate  their  own  rights  and  liberties,  have,  for  the 
moft  part,  done  it  upon  narrow  principles,  fuited  only  to  the  interefts  of  their 
own  fedts. 

This  narrownefs  of  fpirit,  on  all  fides,  has  undoubtedly  been  the  principal 
occaiion  of  our  miferies  and  confulions.  But,  whatever  have  been  the  occafi- 
on,  it  is  now  high  time  to  feek  for  a  thorough  cure.  We  have  need  of  more 
generous  remedies,  than  what  have  yet  been  made  ufe  of,  in  our  diftemper. 
It  is  neither  declarations  of  indulgence,  nor  adts  of  comprehenfion,  fuch  as 
have  yet  been  pradtifed,  or  projedted,  amongft  us,  that  can  do  the  work.  The 
firft  will  but  palliate,  the  fecond  encreafe  our  evil. 

Absolute  liberty,  juft  and  true  liberty,  equal  and  impartial  liberty,  is  the 
thing  that  we  ftand  in  need  of.  Now,  though  this  has,  indeed,  been  much 
talked  of,  I  doubt  it  has  not  been  much  underftood;  I  am  fure  not  at  all  pradtif¬ 
ed,  either  by  our  governors  towards  the  people  in  general,  or,  by  any  diflenting 
parties  of  the  people,  towards  one  another. 

I  can  not,  therefore,  but  hope,  that  this  difcourfe,  which  treats  of  that 
liibjedt,  however  briefly,  yet  more  exadtly,  than  any  we  have  yet  feen,  demon- 
ftrating  both  the  equitablenefs  and  pradticablenefs  of  the  thing,  will  be  efteem- 
ed  highly  feafonable,  by  all  men,  that  have  fouls  large  enough  to  prefer  the  true 
intereft  of  the  publick,  before  that  of  a  party. 

I  t  is  for  the  ufe  of  fuch,  as  are  already  fo  fpirited,  or  to  infpire  that  fpirit  into 
thole  that  are  not,  that  I  have  tranflated  it  into  our  language.  But  the  thing  it 
felf  is  fo  fliort,  that  it  will  not  bear  a  longer  preface.  I  leave  it,  therefore,  to 
the  confideration  of  my  countrymen,  and  heartily  wifh  they  may  make  the  ufe 
of  it,  that  it  appears  to  be  defigned  for. 
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SINCE  you  are  pleafed  to  enquire,  what  are  my  thoughts,  about  the 
mutual  toleration  of  chriftians,  in  their  different  profeffions  of  religion, 
I  mud  needs  anfwer  you  freely,  that  I  efteem  that  toleration  to  be  the 
chief  charafteriftical  mark  of  the  true  church.  For,  whatloever  fome 
people  boaft  of  the  antiquity  of  places  and  names,  or  of  the  pomp  of  their  out¬ 
ward  worfhip;  others,  of  the  reformation  of  their  difcipline;  all  of  the  ortho¬ 
doxy  of  their  faith;  (for  every  one  is  orthodox  to  himfelf ; )  thefe  things,  and 
all  others  of  this  nature,  are  much  rather  marks  of  men,  ftriving  for  power  and 
empire  over  one  another,  than  of  the  church  of  Chrift.  Let  any  one  have  ne¬ 
ver  fo  true  a  claim  to  all  thefe  things,  yet  if  he  be  deftitute  of  charity,  meek- 
nefs,  and  good-will,  in  general,  towards  all  mankind,  even  to  thofe,  that  are 
not  chriftians,  he  is  certainly  yet  fhort  of  being  a  true  chriftian  himfelf.  “  The 
Luke  xxii.  “  kings  of  the  Gentiles  exercife  lordfbip  over  them,  faid  our  Saviour  to  his 
25-  “  difciples,  but  ye  ftiall  not  be  fo.”  The  buftnefs  of  true  religion  is  quite  ano¬ 

ther  thing.  It  is  not  inftituted,  in  order  to  the  erecfting  of  an  external  pomp, 
nor  to  the  obtaining  of  ecclefiaftical  dominion,  nor  to  the  exercifing  of  com- 
pulfive  force;  but  to  the  regulating  of  men’s  lives  according  to  the  rules  of  vir¬ 
tue  and  piety.  Whofoever  will  lift  himfelf  under  the  banner  of  Chrift,  mufft,' 
in  the  firft  place,  and  above  all  things,  make  war  upon  his  own  lufts  and  vices. 
It  is  in  vain  for  any  man  to  ufurp  the  name  of  chriftian,  without  holinefs  of  life, 
aTim.ii.  19.  purity  of  manners,  benignity  and  meeknefs  of  fpirit.  “  Let  every  one  that 
“  nameth  the  name  of  Chrift,  depart  from  iniquity.  Thou,  when  thou  art 
Luke  xxii.  “  converted,  ftrengthen  thy  brethren,”  faid  our  Lord  to  Peter.  It  would  in- 

32<  deed,  be  very  hard  for  one,  that  appears  carelefs  about  his  own  falvation,  to 

perfuade  me,  that  he  were  extremely  concerned  for  mine.  For  it  is  impoflible, 
that  thofe,  fhould  tincerely  and  heartily  apply  themfelves  to  make  other  people 
chriftians,  who  have  not  really  embraced  the  chriftian  religion  in  their  hearts. 
If  the  gofpel  and  the  apoftles  may  be  credited,  no  man  can  be  a  chriftian  with¬ 
out  charity,  and  without  that  faith  which  works  not  by  force  but  by  love.  Now' 
I  appeal  to  the  confciences  of  thofe,  that  perfecute,  torment,  deftroy,  and  kill 
other  men,  upon  pretence  of  religion,  whether  they  do  it  out  of  fiiendftiip  and 
kindnels  towards  them,  or  no:  and  I  (hall  then,  indeed,  and  not  till  then,  be¬ 
lieve  they  do  fo,  when  I  {hall  fee  thofe  fiery  zealots  corre&ing,  in  the  fame 

manner,  their  friends  and  familiar  acquaintance,  for  the  manifeft  fins,  they 
commit  againft  the  precepts  of  the  gofpel;  when  I  fhall  fee  them  profecute, 
with  fire  and  fword,  the  members  of  their  own  communion,  that  are  tainted 
with  enormous  vices ;  and,  without  amendment,  are  in  danger  of  eternal  per¬ 
dition;  and  when  I  {hall  fee  them  thus  exprefs  their  love  and  defire  of  the  fal¬ 
vation  of  their  fouls,  by  the  inflidtion  of  torments,  and  exercife  of  all  manner 
of  cruelties.  For  if  it  be  out  of  a  principle  of  charity,  as  they  pretend,  and 
love  to  men’s  fouls,  that  they  deprive  them  of  their  eftates,  maim  them  with 
corporal  punilhments,  ftarveand  torment  them  in  noifom  prifons ;  and,  in  the 
end,  even  take  away  their  lives:  I  fay,  if  all  this  be  done  merely  to  make  men 
•  3i  ,  A  !  chriftians. 
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chriftians,  and  procure  their  falvation,  why  then  do  they  fuffer  “  whoredom, 

“  fraud,  malice,  and  fiuch  like  enormities,’'  which  (according  to  the  apoftle)  Rom.  i. 
manifeftly  relilh  of  heathenifh  corruption,  to  predominate  fo  much  and  abound 
amongfl:  their  flocks  and  people  ?  Thcfe,  and  fuch  like  things,  are  certainly 
more  contrary  to  the  glory  of  God,  to  the  purity  of  the  church,  and  to  the 
falvation  of  fouls,  than  any  confcientious  diflent  from  ecclefiaftical  deciiion,  or 
feparation  from  publick  worfhip,  whilft  accompanied  with  innocency  of  life. 

Why  then  does  this  burning  zeal  for  God,  for  the  church,  and  for  the  falvati- 
on  of  fouls ;  burning,  I  fay,  literally,  with  fire  and  faggot  j  pafs  by  thofe  mo¬ 
ral  vices  and  wickednefies,  without  any  chaftifement,  which  are  acknowledged 
by  all  men  to  be  diametrically  oppofite  to  the  profefiion  of  Chrifiianity ;  and 
bend  all  its  nerves  either  to  the  introducing  of  ceremonies,  or  to  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  opinions,  which  for  the  moft  part  are  about  nice  and  intricate  matters, 
that  exceed  the  capacity  of  ordinary  underftandings  ?  Which  of  the  parties, 
contending  about  thele  things,  is  in  the  right,  which  of  them  is  guilty  of 
fchifm,  or  herefy,  whether  thofe  that  domineer,  or  thofe  that  fuffer,  will  then 
at  laft  be  manifeft,  when  the  caufe  of  their  feparation  comes  to  be  judged  of. 

He  certainly  that  follows  Chrift,  embraces  his  dodtrine,  and  bears  his  yoke, 
though  he  forfake  both  father  and  mother,  feparate  from  the  publick  aflem- 
blies  and  ceremonies  of  his  country,  or  whomfoever,  or  whatfoever  elfe  he  re- 
linquifhes,  will  not  then  be  judged  an  heretick. 

Now,  though  the  divifions,  that  are  amongfl:  fedts,  fhould  be  allowed  to  be 
never  fo  obftrudtive  of  the  falvation  of  fouls ;  yet  neverthelefs  “  adultery,  for-  Gal.  v. 

“  nication,  uncleannefs,  lafcivioufnefs,  idolatry,  and  fuch  like  things,  cannot 
<c  be  denied  to  be  works  of  the  flefhj”  concerning  which  the  apoftle  has  ex- 
prefsly  declared,  that  “  they  who  do  them  (hall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
“  God.”  Whofoever,  therefore,  is  fincerely  follicitous  about  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  thinks  it  his  duty  to  endeavour  the  enlargement  of  it  amongfl:  men, 
ought  to  apply  himfelf  with  no  lefs  care  and  induftry  to  the  rooting  out  of  thefe 
immoralities,  than  to  the  extirpation  of  fedts.  But  if  any  one  do  otherwife, 
and  whilft  he  is  cruel  and  implacable  towards  thofe  that  differ  from  him  in  opi¬ 
nion,  he  be  indulgent  to  fuch  iniquities  and  immoralities  as  are  unbecoming  the 
name  of  a  chriftian,  let  fuch  a  one  talk  never  fo  much  of  the  church,  he 
plainly  demon  Urates  by  his  adtions,  that  ’tis  another  kingdom  he  aims  at,  and 
not  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

That  any  man  fhould  think  fit  to  caufe  another  man,  whofe  falvation  he 
heartily  defires,  to  expire  in  torments,  and  that  even  in  an  unconverted  eftate, 
would,  I  confefs,  feem  very  ftrange  to  me,  and,  I  think,  to  any  other  alfo.  But 
no  body,  furely,  will  ever  believe  that  fuch  a  carriage  can  proceed  from  chari¬ 
ty,  love,  or  good-will.  If  any  one  maintain  that  men  ought  to  be  compelled, 

"by  fire  and  fword,  to  profefs  certain  dodtrines,  and  conform  to  this,  or  that, 
exterior  worfhip,  without  any  regard  had  unto  their  morals ;  if  any  one  endea¬ 
vour  to  convert  thofe,  that  are  erroneous,  unto  the  faith,  by  forcing  them  to 
profefs  things,  that  they  do  not  believe,  and  allowing  them  to  pradtife  things,  that 
the  gofpel  does  not  permit  j  it  cannot  be  doubted,  indeed,  but  fuch  a  one  is  de- 
firous  to  have  a  numerous  affembly,  joined  in  the  fame  profeflion  with  himfelf  ; 
but  that  he  principally  intends,  by  thofe  means,  to  compofe  a  truly  chriftian 
church,  is  altogether  incredible.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondred  at,  if  thofe, 
who  do  not  really  contend  for  the  advancement  of  the  true  religion,  and  of 
the  church  of  Chrift,  make  ufe  of  arms,  that  do  not  belong  to  the  chriftian  war¬ 
fare.  If,  like  the  Captain  of  our  falvation,  they  fincerely  defired  the  good  of 
fouls,  they  would  tread  in  the  fteps,  and  follow  the  perfedt  example  of  that 
Prince  of  peace,  who  lent  out  his  foldiers  to  the  fubduing  of  nations,  and  ga¬ 
thering  them  into  his  church,  not  armed  with  the  fword,  or  other  inftruments 
of  force,  but  prepared  with  the  gofpel  of  peace,  and  with  the  exemplary  ho- 
linefs  of  their  converfation.  This  was  his  method.  Though  if  Infidels  were 
to  be  converted  by  force,  if  thofe  that  are  either  blind,  or  obftinate,  were  to  be 

ftrawn  off  from  their  errors,  by  armed  foldiers,  we  know  very  well  that  it  was 
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much  more  eafy  for  him  to  do  it  with  armies  of  heavenly  legions,  than  for  anv 
fon  of  the  church,  how  potent  foever,  with  all  his  dragoons. 

Th  e  toleration  of  thole,  that  differ  from  others,  in  matters  of  religion,  is 
fo  agreeable  to  the  gofpel  of  Jefus  Chrift,  and  to  the  genuine  reafon  of  man¬ 
kind,  that  it  feems  monftrous  for  men  to  be  fo  blind,  as  not  to  perceive  the  ne- 
ceflity  and  advantage  of  it,  in  fo  clear  a  light.  I  will  not  here  tax  the  pride 
and  ambition  of  fome,  the  paffion  and  uncharitable  zeal  of  others.  Thefe  are 
faults  from  which  human  affairs  can  perhaps  fcarce  ever  be  perfectly  freed ;  but 
yet  fuch  as  no  body  will  bear  the  plain  imputation  of,  without  covering  them 
with  fome  fpecious  colour ;  and  fo  pretend  to  commendation,  whilft  they  are 
carried  away  by  their  own  irregular  paffions.  But  however,  that  fome  may 
not  colour  their  fpirit  of  perfecution  and  unchriftian  cruelty,  with  a  pretence  of 
care  of  the  publick  weal  and  obfervation  of  the  laws ;  and  that  others,  under 
pretence  of  religion,  may  notfeek  impunity  for  their  libertinifm,  or  licentiouf- 
nefs ;  in  a  word,  that  none  may  impofe,  either  upon  himfelf  or  others,  by  the 
pretences  of  loyalty  and  obedience  to  the  prince,  or  of  tendernefs  and  finceri- 
ty  in  the  worfhip  of  God ;  I  efteem  it,  above  all  things,  neceffary  to  diftin- 
guifh  exactly  the  bulinefs  of  civil  government  from  that  of  religion,  and  to 
fettle  the  juft  bounds,  that  lie  between  the  one  and  the  other.  If  this  be  not 
done,  there  can  be  no  end  put  to  the  controverfies,  that  will  be  always  arifing 
between  thofe  that  have,  or  at  leaft  pretend  to  have,  on  the  one  fide,  a  care  of 
the  commonwealth. 

The  commonwealth  feems  to  me  to  be  a  fociety  of  men,  conftituted  only  for 
the  procuring,  preferving,  and  advancing  their  own  civil  interefts. 

Civil  interefts  I  call  life,  liberty,  health,  and  indolency  of  body ;  and  the 
poffeffion  of  outward  things,  fuch  as  money,  lands,  houfes,  furniture,  and 
the  like. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  civil  magiftrate,  by  the  impartial  execution  of  equal 
laws,  to  fecureunto  all  the  people  in  general,  and  to  every  one  of  his  fubjeds 
in  particular,  the  juft  poffeffion  of  thefe  things  belonging  to  this  life.  If  any 
one  prefume  to  violate  the  laws  of  publick  juftice  and  equity,  eftablifhed  for 
the  prefervation  of  thofe  things,  his  prefumption  is  to  be  checked  by  the  fear  of 
punifhment,  confifting  of  the  deprivation,  or  diminution,  of  thofe  civil  inte¬ 
refts,  or  goods,  which  otherwife  he  might  and  ought  to  enjoy.  But  feeing  no 
man  does  willingly  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  puniftied,  by  the  deprivation  of  any  part 
of  his  goods,  and  much  lefs  of  his  liberty,  or  life,  therefore  is  the  magiftrate 
armed  with  the  force  and  ftrength  of  all  his  fubjeds,  in  order  to  the  punifli- 
ment  of  thofe,  that  violate  any  other  man’s  rights. 

Now  that  the  whole  jurifdidion  of  the  magiftrate  reaches  only  to  thefe  ci¬ 
vil  concernments  j  and  that  all  civil  power,  right  and  dominion,  is  bounded 
and  confined  to  the  only  care  of  promoting  thefe  things;  and  that  it  neither 
can,  nor  ought,  in  any  manner,  to  be  extended  to  the  falvation  of  louls,  thefe 
following  conliderations  feem  unto  me  abundantly  to  demonftrate. 

Firft,  Because  the  care  of  fouls  is  not  committed  to  the  civil  magiftrate, 
any  more  than  to  other  men.  It  is  not  committed  unto  him,  I  fay,  by  God ; 
becaufe  it  appears  not,  that  God  has  ever  given  any  fuch  authority  to  one  man 
over  another,  as  to  compel  any  one  to  his  religion.  Nor  can  any  fuch  power 
be  veiled  in  the  magiftrate,  by  the  content  of  the  people ;  becaufe  no  man  can 
fo  far  abandon  the  care  of  his  own  falvation,  as  blindly  to  leave  it  to  the  choice 
of  any  other,  whether  prince,  or  fubjed,  to  preferibe  to  him  what  faith,  or  wor¬ 
fhip,  he  fhall  embrace.  For  no  man  can,  if  he  would,  conform  his  faith  to 
the  dictates  of  another.  All  the  life  and  power  of  true  religion  confift  in  the 
inward  and  full  perfuafion  of  the  mind ;  and  faith  is  not  faith  without  be¬ 
lieving.  Whatever  profeflion  we  make,  to  whatever  outward  worfhip  we  con¬ 
form,  if  we  are  not  fully  fatisfied  in  our  own  mind  that  the  one  is  true,  and 
the  other  well-pleafing  unto  God,  fuch  profeflion  and  fuch  pradice,  far ’from 
being  any  furtherance,  are  indeed  great  obftacles  to  our  falvation.  For  in  this 
manner,  inftead  of  expiating  other  fins,  by  the  exercife  of  religion,  I  fay,  in 
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offering  thus  unto  God  Almighty  fuch  a  worfhip,  as  vve  efteem  to  be  difpleaf- 
ing  unto  him,  we  add  unto  the  number  of  our  other  fins,  thofe  alfo  of  hypo- 
crily,  and  contempt  of  his  divine  majefty. 

In  the  fecond  place.  The  care  of  fouls  cannot  belong  to  the  civil  magis¬ 
trate,  becaufe  his  power  confifts  only  in  outward  force;  but  true  and  laving  reli¬ 
gion  confifts  in  the  inward  perfualion  of  the  mind,  without  which  nothing  can 
be  acceptable  to  God.  And  fuch  is  the  nature  of  the  underftanding,  that  it 
cannot  be  compelled  to  the  belief  of  any  thing,  by  outward  force.  Confifcati- 
on  of  ellate,  imprifonment,  torments,  nothing  of  that  nature  can  have  anv 
fuch  efficacy  as  to  make  men  change  the  inward  judgment,  that  they  have 
framed  of  things. 

I  t  may  indeed  be  alleged,  that  the  magiftrate  may  make  ufe  of  arguments, 
and  thereby  draw  the  heterodox  into  the  way  of  truth,  and  procure  their  fal- 
vation.  I  grant  it;  but  this  is  common  to  him  with  other  men.  In  teaching, 
inftrudling,  and  redreffing  the  erroneous  by  reafon,  he  may  certainly  do  what 
becomes  any  good  man  to  do.  Magiftracy  does  not  oblige  him  to  put  oft'  either 
humanity,  or  chriftianity.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  perfuade,  another  to  com¬ 
mand;  one  thing  to  prefs  with  arguments,  another  with  penalties.  This  the  civil 
power  alone  has  a  right  to  do;  to  the  other  good-will  is  authority  enough. 
Every  man  has  a  commiffion  to  admonilh,  exhort,  convince  another  of  error, 
and  by  reafoning  to  draw  him  into  truth:  but  to  give  laws,  receive  obedience, 
and  compel  with  the  fword,  belongs  to  none  but  the  magiftrate.  And  upon 
this  ground  I  affirm,  that  the  magiftrate’ s  power  extends  not  to  the  eftabliffiing 
of  any  articles  of  faith,  or  forms  of  worfliip,  by  the  force  of  his  laws.  For 
laws  are  of  no  force  at  all  without  penalties,  and  penalties,  in  this  cafe,  are  ab- 
folutely  impertinent;  becaufe  they  are  not  proper  to  convince  the  mind.  Nei¬ 
ther  the  profeffion  of  any  articles  of  faith,  nor  the  conformity  to  any  outward 
form  of  worlhip,  ( as  has  been  already  faid  )  can  be  available  to  the  falvation  of 
fouls,  unlefs  the  truth  of  the  one,  and  the  acceptablenefs  of  the  other  unto 
God,  be  thoroughly  believed  by  thole  that  fo  profefs  and  pradtife.  But  penalties 
are  no  ways  capable  to  produce  fuch  a  belief.  It  is  only  light  and  evidence, 
that  can  work  a  change  in  men’s  opinions;  which  light  can  in  no  manner  pro¬ 
ceed  from  corporal  bufferings,  or  any  other  outward  penalties. 

In  the  third  place.  The  care  of  the  falvation  of  men’s  fouls  cannot  belong 
to  the  magiftrate;  becaufe,  though  the  rigour  of  laws  and  the  force  of  penalties 
were  capable  to  convince  and  change  men’s  minds,  yet  would  not  that  help  at 
all  to  the  falvation  of  their  fouls.  For  there  being  but  one  truth,  one  way  to 
heaven;  what  hopes  is  there  that  more  men  would  be  led  into  it,  if  they  had 
no  rule,  but  the  religion  of  the  court,  and  were  put  under  a  neceffity  to  quit 
the  light  of  their  own  reafon,  and  oppofe  the  dictates  of  their  own  confciences, 
and  blindly  to  refign  up  themfelves  to  the  will  of  their  governors,  and  to  the 
religion,  which  either  ignorance,  ambition,  or  fuperftition  had  chanced  to 
eftablifh  in  the  countries,  where  they  were  born  ?  In  the  variety  and  contradic¬ 
tion  of  opinions  in  religion,  wherein  the  princes  of  the  world  are  as  much  di¬ 
vided,  as  in  their  fecular  interefts,  the  narrow  way  would  be  much  ftraitened; 
one  country  alone  would  be  in  the  right,  and  all  the  reft  of  the  world  put  un¬ 
der  an  obligation  of  following  their  princes,  in  the  ways  that  lead  to  deftrudti- 
on ;  and  that,  which  heightens  the  ablurdity,  and  very  ill  fuits  the  notion  of  a 
deity,  men  would  owe  their  eternal  happinefs,  or  mifery,  to  the  places  of  their 
nativity. 

These  confiderations,  to  omit  many  others,  that  might  have  been  urged 
to  the  fame  purpofe,  feem  unto  me  fufficient  to  conclude,  that  all  the  power 
of  civil  government  relates  only  to  men’s  civil  interefts,  is  confined  to  the  care 
of  the  things  of  this  world,  and  hath  nothing  to  do  with  the  world  to  come. 

Let  us  now  confider  what  a  church  is.  “  A  church  then,  I  take  to  be  a 
“  voluntary  fociety  of  men,  joining  themfelves  together  of  their  own  accord, 
“  in  order  to  the  publick  worffiipping  of  God,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  they  judge 
“  acceptable  to  him,  and  effectual  to  the  falvation  of  their  fouls.”. 
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Isay  it  is  a  free  and  voluntary  fociety.  No  body  is  born  a  member  of  any 
church ;  otherwife  the  religion  of  parents  would  defcend  unto  children,  by  the 
fame  right  of  inheritance,  as  their  temporal  eftates,  and  every  one  would  hold 
his  faith,  by  the  fame  tenure,  he  does  his  lands ;  than  which,  nothing  can  be 
imagined  more  abfurd.  Thus,  therefore,  that  matter  ftands.  No  man,  by 
nature  is  bound  unto  any  particular  church,  or  fedt;  but  every  one  joins  himfelf 
voluntarily  to  that  fociety,  in  which  he  believes  he  has  found  that  profeffion  and 
worfhip,  which  is  truly  acceptable  to  God.  The  hopes  of  falvation,  as  it  was 
the  only  caul'e  of  his  entrance  into  that  communion,  fo  it  can  be  the  only  reafon 
of  his  ftay  there.  For  if  afterwards  he  difcover  any  thing,  either  erroneous  in 
the  doctrine,  or  incongruous  in  the  worfhip  of  that  fociety,  to  which  he  has 
joined  himfelf,  Why  fbould  it  not  be  as  free  for  him  to  go  out,  as  it  was  to  en¬ 
ter?  No  member  of  a  religious  fociety  can  be  tied  with  any  other  bonds,  but 
what  proceed  from  the  certain  expectation  of  eternal  life.  A  church,  then,  is 
a  fociety  of  members,  voluntarily  uniting  to  this  end. 

I  t  follows  now,  that  we  confider,  what  is  the  power  of  this  church,  and 
unto  what  laws  it  is  fubjedt. 

F  o  r  as  m  u  c  h  as  no  fociety,  how  free  foever,  or  upon  whatfoever  flight  oc- 
cafion  inftituted,  (whether  of  philofophers,  for  learning,  of  merchants  for  com¬ 
merce,  or  of  men  of  leifure  for  mutual  converfation  and  difcourfe)  no  church, 
or  company,  I  fay,  can  in  the  leaft  fubfift  and  hold  together,  but  will  prefently 
diffolve  and  break  in  pieces,  unlefs  it  be  regulated  by  fome  laws,  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  all  confent  to  obferve  fome  order.  Place,  and  time  of  meeting  muft  be 
agreed  on ;  rules  for  admitting  and  excluding  members  muft  be  eftablifhed; 
diftindtion  of  officers,  and  putting  things  into  a  regular  courfe,  and  fuch  like, 
cannot  be  omitted.  But  fince  the  joining  together  of  feveral  members  into  this 
church-fociety,  as  has  already  been  demonftrated,  is  abfolutely  free  and  fponta- 
neous,  it  neceflarily  follows,  that  the  right  of  making  its  laws  can  belong  to 
none,  but  the  fociety  itfelf,  or  at  leaft  (which  is  the  fame  thing)  to  thofe  whom 
the  fociety,  by  common  confent,  has  authorifed  thereunto. 

Some,  perhaps,  may  objedt,  that  no  fuch  fociety  can  be  faid  to  be  a  true 
church,  unlefs  it  have  in  it  a  bifhop,  or  prefbyter,  with  ruling  authority,  deriv¬ 
ed  from  the  very  apoftles,  and  continued  down  unto  the  prefen t  times,  by  an  un¬ 
interrupted  fucceffion. 

To  thefe  I  anfwer.  In  the  firft  place.  Let  them  fhew  me  the  edidt,  by 
which  Chrift  has  impofed  that  law  upon  his  church.  And  let  not  any  man 
think  me  impertinent,  if,  in  a  thing  of  this  confequence,  I  require  that  the 
terms  of  that  edidt  be  very  exprefs  and  pofitive.  For  the  promife  he  has  made 
us,  that  “  wherefoever  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  his  name,  he  will 
“  be  in  the  midft  of  them,”  feems  to  imply  the  contrary.  Whether  fuch  an 
affembly  want  any  thing  neceffary  to  a  true  church,  pray  do  you  confider.  Cer¬ 
tain  I  am,  that  nothing  can  be  there  wanting  unto  the  falvation  of  fouls  which 
is  fufficient  to  our  purpofe. 

Next,  pray  obferve  how  great  have  always  been  the  divifions,  amongft 
even  thofe,  who  lay  fo  much  ftrefs  upon  the  divine  inftitution,  and  continued 
fucceffion  of  a  certain  order  of  rulers  in  the  church.  Now  their  very  diffiention 
unavoidably  puts  us  upon  a  neceffity  of  deliberating,  and  confequently  allows 
a  liberty  of  chufing  that,  which  upon  confideration  we  prefer. 

A  n  d  in  the  laft  place.  I  confent  that  thefe  men  have  a  ruler  of  their  church, 
eftablifhed  by  fuch  a  long  feries  of  fucceffion,  as  they  judge  neceftary;  provided 
I  may  have  liberty  at  the  fame  time  to  join  myfelf  to  that  fociety ;  in  which 
I  am  perfuaded  thofe  things  are  to  be  found,  which  are  neceffary  to  the  falva¬ 
tion  of  my  foul.  In  this  manner  ecclefiaftical  liberty  will  be  preferved,  on  all 
fides,  and  no  man  will  have  a  legiflator  impofed  upon  him,  but  whom  himfelf 
has  chofen. 

But  fince  men  are  fo  folicitous  about  the  true  church,  I  would  only  afk 
them  here,  by  the  way,  if  it  be  not  more  agreeable  to  the  church  of  Chrift,  to 
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make  the  conditions  of  her  communion  confift  in  fuch  things,  and  fuch  things 
only,  as  the  Holy  Spirit  has,  in  the  holy  fcriptures,  declared,  in  exprefs  words, 
to  be  necedary  to  falvation  ?  I  afk,  I  fay,  whether  this  be  not  more  agreeable 
to  the  church  of  Chrift,  than  for  men  to  impofe  their  own  inventions  and  in¬ 
terpretations  upon  others ;  as  if  they  were  of  divine  authority,  and  to  eftablidi, 
by  ecclefiaftical  laws,  as  abfolutely  necedary  to  the  profeffion  of  Chriftianity, 
fuch  things  as  the  holy  fcriptures  do  either  not  mention,  or  at  lead;  not  exprels- 
ly  command  ?  Whofoever  requires  thofe  things,  in  order  to  eccledaftical  com¬ 
munion,  which  Chrift  does  not  require  in  order  to  life  eternal,  he  may,  per¬ 
haps,  indeed  conftitute  a  fociety,  accommodated  to  his  own  opinion  and  his 
own  advantage,  but  how  that  can  be  called  the  church  of  Chrift,  which  is 
eftablifhed  upon  laws,  that  are  not  his,  and  which  excludes  fuch  perfons  from 
its  communion,  as  he  will  one  day  receive  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  I  un¬ 
derhand  not.  But  this  being  not  a  proper  place  to  enquire  into  the  marks  of 
the  true  church,  I  will  only  mind  thofe,  that  contend  fo  earneftly  for  the  de¬ 
crees  of  their  own  fociety,  and  that  cry  out  continually,  “  the  church,  the 
“  church  !”  with  as  much  noife,  and  perhaps  upon  the  fame  principle,  as  the 
Ephedan  filverfmiths  did  for  their  Diana ;  this,  I  fay,  I  defire  to  mind  them  of, 
that  the  gofpel  frequently  declares  that  the  true  difciples  of  Chrift  mu  ft  luffer 
perfecution  ;  but  that  the  church  of  Chrift  fliould  perfecute  others,  and  force 
others  by  fire  and  fword,  to  embrace  her  faith  and  dodtrine,  I  -could  never  yet 
find,  in  any  of  the  books  of  the  new  teftament. 

The  end  of  a  religious  fociety  (as  has  already  been  faid)  is  the  publick  wor- 
fhip  of  God  ;  and,  by  means  thereof,  the  acquiiition  of  eternal  life.  All  dis¬ 
cipline  ought,  therefore,  to  tend  to  that  end,  and  all  eccledaftical  laws  to  be 
thereunto  confined.  Nothing  ought,  nor  can  be  tranfa&ed  in  this  fociety,  re¬ 
lating  to  the  podfedion  of  civil  and  worldly  goods.  No  force  is  here  to  be  made 
ufe  of,  upon  any  occafion  whatfoever :  for  force  belongs  wholly  to  the  civil 
magiftrate,  and  the  podedion  of  all  outward  goods  is  fubjedt  to  his  jurifdidtiom 

B  u  t  it  may  be  afked,  “By  what  means  then  fhall  ecclefiaftical  laws  be 
“  eftablidied,  if  they  muft  be  thus  deftitute  of  all  compulfive  power  ?  ”  I  an- 
fwer,  They  muft  be  eftablidied  by  means,  fuitable  to  the  nature  of  fuch  things, 
whereof  the  external  profeftion  and  obfervation,  if  not  proceeding  from  a  tho¬ 
rough  convidtion  and  approbation  of  the  mind,  is  altogether  ufelefs  and  unpro¬ 
fitable.  The  arms,  by  which  the  members  of  this  fociety  are  to  be  kept  with¬ 
in  their  duty,  are  exhortations,  admonitions,  and  advices.  If,  by  thefe  means, 
the  offenders  will  not  be  reclaimed,  and  the  erroneous  convinced,  there  re¬ 
mains  nothing  farther  to  be  done,  but  that  fuch  ftubborn  and  obftinate  perfons, 
who  give  no  ground  to  hope  for  their  reformation,  diould  be  caft  out,  and  fe- 
parated  from  the  fociety.  This  is  the  laft  and  utmoft  force  of  ecclefiaftical  au¬ 
thority  :  no  other  puniftiment  can  thereby  be  inflidted,  than  that,  the  relation 
ceafing  between  the  body  and  the  member,  which  is  cut  oft",  the  perfon  fo  con¬ 
demned  ceafes  to  be  a  part  of  that  church. 

These  things  being  thus  determined,  let  us  enquire  in  the  next  place, 
“  How  far  the  duty  of  toleration  extends,  and  what  is  required  from  every  one 
“  by  it  ?  ” 

And  firft,  I  hold,  that  no  church  is  bound,  by  the  duty  of  toleration,  to 
retain  any  fuch  perfon  in  her  bofom,  as,  after  admonition,  continues  obftinate- 
ly  to  offend  againft  the  laws  of  the  fociety.  For  thefe  being  the  condition  of 
communion,  and  the  bond  of  the  fociety,  if  the  breach  of  them  were  permit¬ 
ted,  without  any  animadverfion,  the  fociety  would  immediately  be  thereby 
diffolved.  But  neverthelefs,  in  all  fuch  cafes,  care  is  to  be  taken,  that  the  fen- 
tence  of  excommunication,  and  the  execution  thereof,  carry  with  it  it  no 
rough  ufage,  of  word  or  adtion,  whereby  the  ejedted  perfon  may  any  wife  be 
damnified,  in  body  or  eftate.  For  all  force  (as  has  often  been  faid)  belongs  on¬ 
ly  to  the  magiftrate,  nor  ought  any  private  perfons,  at  any  time,  to  ufe  force ; 
uniefs  it  be  in  felf-defence  againft  unjuft  violence.  Excommunication  neither 
does,  nor  can,  deprive  the  excommunicated  perfon  of  any  of  thofe  civil  goods, 
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that  he  formerly  poffeSfed.  All  thofe  things  belong  to  the  civil  government, 
and  are  under  the  magistrate's  protection.  The  whole  force  of  excommunica¬ 
tion  confifts  only  in  this,  that  the  refolution  of  the  lociety,  in  that  reSpedt,  be¬ 
ing  declared,  the  union,  that  was  between  the  body  and  fome  member,  comes 
thereby  to  be  diffolved ;  and  that  relation  ceafing,  the  participation  of  fome 
certain  things,  which  the  fociety  communicated  to  its  members,  and  unto 
which  no  man  has  any  civil  right,  comes  alfo  to  ceale.  For  there  is  no  civil 
injury  done  unto  the  excommunicated  perfon,  by  the  church-minifter’s  refusing 
him  that  bread  and  wine,  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  fupper,  which  was 
not  bought  with  his,  but  other  men’s  money. 

Secondly,  N  o  private  perfon  has  any  right,  in  any  manner,  to  prejudice  an¬ 
other  perfon,  in  his  civil  enjoyments,  becaufe  he  is  of  another  church,  or  re¬ 
ligion.  All  the  rights  and  franchises,  that  belong  to  him  as  a  man,  or  as  a  de- 
nifon,  are  inviolably  to  be  preferved  to  him.  Thefe  are  not  the  bulinefs  of  re¬ 
ligion.  No  violence,  nor  injury  is  to  be  offered  him,  whether  he  be  chriftian, 
or  pagan.  Nay,  we  muft  not  content  ourfelves  with  the  narrow  meafures  of 
bare  juftice :  charity,  bounty,  and  liberality  muft  be  added  to  it.  This  the 
gofpel  enjoins,  this  reafon  diredts,  and  this  that  natural  fellowship,  we  are  born 
into,  requires  of  us.  If  any  man  err  from  the  right  way,  it  is  his  own  misfor¬ 
tune,  no  injury  to  thee:  nor,  therefore,  art  thou  to  punilh  him  in  the  things 
of  this  life,  becaufe  thou  fuppofeft  he  will  be  miferable  in  that  which  is  to  come. 

What  I  fay,  concerning  the  mutual  toleration  of  private  perfons  differing 
from  one  another  in  religion,  I  underhand  alfo  of  particular  churches  5  which 
ftand,  as  it  were,  in  the  fame  relation  to  each  other,  as  private  perfons  among 
themfelves,  nor  has  any  one  of  them  any  manner  of  jurifdidtion  over  any  other, 
no  not  even  when  the  civil  magistrate,  (as  it  Sometimes  happens)  comes  to  be 
of  this  or  the  other  communion.  For  the  civil  government  can  give  no  new 
right  to  the  church,  nor  the  church  to  the  civil  government.  So  that,  whe¬ 
ther  the  magiftrate  join  himfelf  to  any  church,  or  Separate  from  it,  the  church 
remains  always  as  it  was  before,  a  free  and  voluntary  Society.  It  neither  ac¬ 
quires  the  power  of  the  fword,  by  the  magistrate's  coming  to  it ;  nor  does  it 
lofe  the  right  of  inftrudtion  and  excommunication,  by  his  going  fi  om  it.  This 
is  the  fundamental  and  immutable  right  of  a  Spontaneous  fociety,  that  it  has 
power  to  remove  any  of  its  members,  who  tranigrefs  the  rules  of  its  institution : 
but  it  cannot,  by  the  acceSfion  of  any  new  members,  acquire  any  right  of  ju¬ 
risdiction  over  thofe,  that  are  not  joined  with  it.  And  therefore  peace,  equity, 
and  friendship,  are  always  mutually  to  be  obferved  by  particular  churches,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  by  private  perfons,  without  any  pretence  of  Superiority,  or 
jurisdiction,  over  one  another. 

That  the  thing  may  be  made  yet  clearer,  by  an  example;  let  us  fuppofe 
two  churches,  the  one  of  Arminians,  the  other  of  Calvinists,  refiding  in  the 
city  of  Constantinople.  Will  any  one  fay,  that  either  of  thefe  churches  has 
right  to  deprive  the  members  of  the  other,  of  their  eftates  and  liberty,  (as  we 
fee  praCtifed  elfewhere)  becaufe  of  their  differing  from  it,  in  Some  doCtrines  or 
ceremonies,  whilft  the  Turks,  in  the  mean  while.  Silently  ftand  by,  and  laugh 
to  fee,  with  what  inhuman  cruelty,  chriftians  thus  rage  againft  chriftians  ?  But 
if  one  of  thefe  churches  hath  this  power  of  treating  the  other  ill,  I  afk,  Which 
of  them  it  is,  to  whom  that  power  belongs,  and  by  what  right  ?  It  will  be  an- 
fwered,  undoubtedly,  That  it  is  the  orthodox  church,  which  has  the  right  of 
authority  over  the  erroneous,  or  heretical.  This  is,  in  great  and  Specious  words, 
to  fay  juft  nothing  at  all.  For  every  church  is  orthodox  to  itfelfj  to  others  er¬ 
roneous,  or  heretical.  For  whatfoever  any  church  believes,  it  believes  to  be 
true ;  and  the  contrary  unto  thofe  things,  it  pronounces  to  be  error.  So  that 
the  controverfy  between  thefe  churches,  about  the  truth  of  their  dcdtrines,  and 
the  purity  of  their  worfhip,  is  on  both  Sides  equal ;  nor  is  there  any  judge,  ei¬ 
ther  at  Constantinople,  or  elfewhere  upon  earth,  by  whofe  Sentence  it  can  be  de¬ 
termined.  The  decifion  of  that  queftion  belongs  only  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of 
all  men,  to  whom  alfo  alone  belongs  the  punishment  of  the  erroneous.  In  the 
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mean  while,  let  thofe  men  confider,  how  heinoufly  they  fin,  who  adding  in- 
juftice,  if  not  to  their  error,  yet  certainly  to  their  pride,  do  rafhly  and  arrogant¬ 
ly  take  upon  them  to  mifufe  the  fervants  of  another  mailer,  who  are  not  at  all 
accountable  to  them. 

N  ay,  further:  if  it  could  be  manifell  which  of  thefe  two  diffenting  churches 
were  in  the  right,  there  would  not  accrue  thereby  unto  the  orthodox  any  right 
of  dellroying  the  other.  The  churches  have  neither  any  jurifdidlion,  in  world¬ 
ly  matters}  nor  are  fire  and  fword  any  proper  inftruments,  wherewith  to  con¬ 
vince  men’s  minds  of  error,  and  inform  them  of  the  truth.  Let  us  fuppole, 
neverthelefs,  that  the  civil  magillrate,  inclined  to  favour  one  of  them,  and  to  put 
his  fword  into  their  hands,  that  (by  his  confent)  they  might  chaftife  the  difien- 
ters,  as  they  pleafed.  Will  any  man  fay,  that  any  right  can  be  derived  unto  a 
chriftian  church,  over  its  brethren,  from  a  Turkilh  Emperor?  An  infidel,  who 
has  himfelf  no  authority  to  punifh  chrillians,  for  the  articles  of  their  faith, 
cannot  confer  fuch  an  authority  upon  any  fociety  of  chrillians,  nor  give  unto 
them  a  right,  which  he  has  not  himfelf.  This  would  be  the  cafe  at  Conftanti- 
nople.  And  the  reafon  of  the  thing  is  the  lame,  in  any  chriftian  kingdom. 
The  civil  power  is  the  fame  in  every  place:  nor  can  that  power,  in  the  hands  of 
a  chriftian  prince,  confer  any  greater  authority  upon  the  church,  than  in  the 
hands  of  a  heathen}  which  is  to  fay,  juft  none  at  all. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  worthy  to  be  obferved  and  lamented,  that  the  moll 
violent  of  thefe  defenders  of  the  truth,  the  oppofers  of  errors,  the  exclaimers 
againft  fchifm,  do  hardly  ever  let  loofe  this  their  zeal  for  God,  with  which  they 
are  fo  warmed  and  inflamed}  unlefs  where  they  have  the  civil  magillrate  on 
their  fide.  But,  fo  foon  as  ever  court  favour  has  given  them  the  better  end  of 
the  llaff,  and  they  begin  to  feel  themfelves  the  ftronger,  then  prefently  peace 
and  charity  are  to  be  laid  afide :  otherwife,  they  are  religioully  to  be  obferved. 
Where  they  have  not  the  power  to  carry  on  perfecution,  and  to  become  mat¬ 
ters,  there  they  defire  to  live  upon  fair  terms,  and  preach  up  toleration.  When 
they  are  not  ftrengthned  with  the  civil  power,  then  they  can  bear  moll  patient-, 
ly,  and  unmovedly,  the  contagion  of  idolatry,  fuperftition,  and  herefy,  in 
their  neighbourhood}  of  which,  on  other  occafions,  the  intereft  of  religion 
makes  them  to  be  extremely  apprehenfive.  They  do  not  forwardly  attack  thofe 
errors,  which  are  in  falhion  at  court,  or  are  countenanced  by  the  government. 
Here  they  can  be  content  to  fpare  their  arguments:  which  yet  (with  their  leave) 
is  the  only  right  method  of  propagating  truth,  which  has  no  fiich  way  of  pre¬ 
vailing,  as  when  ftrong  arguments  and  good  reafon,  are  joined  with  the  foft- 
nefs  of  civility  and  good  ufage. 

N  o  body  therefore,  in  fine,  neither  fingle  perfons,  nor  churches,  nay,  nor 
even  commonwealths,  have  any  juft  title  to  invade  the  civil  rights  and  world¬ 
ly  goods  of  each  other,  upon  pretence  of  religion.  Thofe,  that  are  of  ano¬ 
ther  opinion,  would  do  well  to  confider  with  themfelves,  how  pernicious  a 
feed  of  difcord  and  war,  how  powerful  a  provocation  to  endlefs  hatreds,  ra¬ 
pines,  and  daughters,  they  thereby  furnifh  unto  mankind.  No  peace  and  fe- 
curity,  no  not  fo  much  as  common  friendlhip,  can  ever  be  eftablilhed,  or  pre- 
ferved,  amongft  men,  fo  long  as  this  opinion  prevails,  “  That  dominion  is 
“  founded  in  grace,”  and  that  religion  is  to  be  propagated  by  force  of  arms. 

In  the  third  place.  Let  us  fee,  what  the  duty  of  toleration  requires  from 
thofe,  who  are  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft  of  mankind,  (from  the  laity,  as  they 
pleafe  to  call  us)  by  feme  ecclefiaftical  character  and  office:  whether  they  be  bi- 
ftiops,  priefts,  prefbyters,  minifters,  or  however  elfe  dignified,  or  diftinguifhed. 
It  is  not  my  bufinefs  to  enquire  here,  into  the  original  of  the  power,  or  dignity, 
of  the  clergy.  This  only  I  fay,  that  whence-foever  their  authority  be  lprung, 
fince  it  is  ecclefiaftical,  it  ought  to  be  confined  within  the  bounds  of  the  church, 
nor  can  it  in  any  manner,  be  extended  to  civil  affairs }  becaufe  the  church 
itfelf  is  a  thing  abfolutely  feparate  and  diftindl  from  the  common-wealth.  The 
boundaries  on  both  fides,  are  fixed  and  immoveable.  He  jumbles  heaven  and 
earth  together,  the  things  moft  remote  and  oppofite,  who  mixes  thefe  two  fo- 
Vol.  II.  Ttt  cieties; 
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cieties;  which  are,  in  their  original,  end,  bufinefs,  and  in  every  thing,  per¬ 
fectly  diftinCt,  and  infinitely  different  from  each  other.  No  man,  therefore, 
with  whatfoever  ecclefiaflical  office  he  be  dignified,  can  deprive  another  man, 
that  is  not  of  his  church  and  faith,  either  of  liberty,  or  of  any  part  of  his  world¬ 
ly  goods,  upon  the  account  of  that  difference  between  them  in  religion.  For 
whatfoever  is  not  lawful  to  the  whole  church,  cannot,  by  any  ecclefiaflical  right, 
become  lawful  to  any  of  its  members. 

But  this  is  not  all.  It  is  not  enough  that  ecclefiaflical  men  abflain  from  vi¬ 
olence  and  rapine,  and  all  manner  of  perfecution.  He  that  pretends  to  be  a 
fucceffor  of  the  apoftles,  and  takes  upon  him  the  office  of  teaching,  is  obliged 
alfo  to  admonifh  his  hearers  of  the  duties  of  peace,  and  good-will  towards  all 
men;  as  well  towards  the  erroneous  as  the  orthodox;  towards  thofe  that  dif¬ 
fer  from  them  in  faith  and  worfhip,  as  well  as  towards  thofe  that  agree  with 
them  therein:  and  he  ought  induftrioufly  to  exhort  all  men,  whether  private 
perfons,  or  magiflrates,  (if  any  fuch  there  be  in  his  church)  to  charity,  meek- 
nefs,  and  toleration;  and  diligently  endeavour  to  allay  and  temper  all  that  heat, 
and  unreafonable  averfenefs  of  mind,  which  either  any  man’s  fiery  zeal  for  his 
own  fedl,  or  the  craft  of  others,  has  kindled  againfl  diffenters.  I  will  not  un¬ 
dertake  to  reprefent  how  happy  and  how  great  would  be  the  fruit,  both  in 
church  and  fiate,  if  the  pulpits  every  where  founded  with  this  dodlrine  of  peace 
and  toleration;  left  I  fhould  feem  to  reflect  too  feverely  upon  thofe  men,  whole 
dignity  I  defire  not  to  detradl  from,  nor  would  have  it  diminifhed,  either  by 
others,  or  themfelves.  But  this  I  fay,  that  thus  it  ought  to  be.  And  if  any 
one,  that  profefies  himfelf  to  be  a  minifter  of  the  word  of  God,  a  preacher  of 
the  gofpel  of  peace,  teach  otherwife,  he  either  underftands  not,  or  negledts,  the 
bufinefs  of  his  calling,  and  {hall  one  day  give  account  thereof,  unto  the  prince 
of  peace.  If  chriflians  are  to  be  admonifhed,  that  they  abflain  from  all  man¬ 
ner  of  revenge,  even  after  repeated  provocations  and  multiplied  injuries,  how 
much  more  ought  they,  who  fuffier  nothing,  who  have  had  no  harm  done  them, 
forbear  violence,  and  abflain  from  all  manner  of  ill  ufage  towards  thofe,  from 
whom  they  have  received  none.  This  caution  and  temper  they  ought  certainly 
to  ufe  towards  thofe,  who  mind  only  their  own  bufilrefs,  and  are  folicitous  for 
nothing,  but  that  (whatever  men  think  of  them)  they  may  worfhip  God  in 
that  manner,  which  they  are  perfuaded  is  acceptable  to  him,  and  in  which  they 
have  the  flrongefl  hopes  of  eternal  falvation.  In  private,  domeflick  affairs,  in 
the  management  of  eflates,  in  the  confervation  of  bodily  health,  every  man  may 
confider  what  fuits  his  own  conveniency,  and  follow  what  courfe  he  likes  bell. 
No  man  complains  of  the  ill  management  of  his  neighbours  affairs.  No  man  is 
angry  with  another  for  an  error,  committed  in  fowing  his  land,  or  in  marry¬ 
ing  his  daughter.  No  body  corrects  a  fpendthrift  for  confirming  his  fubftance 
in  taverns.  Let  any  man  pull  down,  or  build,  or  make  whatfoever  expences 
he  pleafes,  nobody  murmurs,  no  body  controuls  him;  he  has  his  liberty.  But 
if  any  man  do  not  frequent  the  church,  if  he  do  not  there  conform  his  beha¬ 
viour,  exadtly,  to  the  accuflomed  ceremonies,  or  if  he  brings  not  his  children 
to  be  initiated  in  the  facred  rnyfleries  of  this,  or  the  other  congregation,  this 
immediately  caufes  an  uproar.  The  neighborhood  is  filled  with  noife  and  cla¬ 
mour.  Every  one  is  ready  to  be  the  avenger  of  fo  great  a  crime,  and  the  zea¬ 
lots  hardly  have  the  patience  to  refrain  from  violence  and  rapine,  fo  long  till 
the  caufe  be  heard,  and  the  poor  man  be,  according  to  form,  condemned  to 
the  lofs  of  liberty,  goods,  or  life.  Oh  that  our  ecclefiaflical  orators,  of  every 
fedl,  would  apply  themfelves  with  all  the  flrength  of  arguments,  that  they  are 
able,  to  the  confounding  of  men’s  errors!  but  let  them  fpare  their  perfons. 
Let  them  not  fupply  their  want  of  reafons  with  the  inflruments  of  force,  which 
belong  to  another  jurifdidlion,  and  do  ill  become  a  churchman’s  hands.  Let 
them  not  call  in  the  magiflrate’s  authority,  to  the  aid  of  their  eloquence,  or 
learning;  left,  perhaps,  whilft  they  pretend  only  love  for  the  truth,  this  their 
intemperate  zeal,  breathing  nothing  but  fire  and  fword,  betray  their  ambition, 
and  fhew  that  what  they  defire  is  temporal  dominion.  For  it  will  be  very  diffi- 
•'  i  •  -  ••  cult 
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cult  to  perfuade  men  of  fenfe,  that  he,  who  with  dry  eyes,  and  fatisfadlion  of 
mind,  can  deliver  his  brother  to  the  executioner,  to  be  burnt  alive,  does  fin* 
ccrcly  and  heartily  concern  himfelf,  to  fave  that  brother  from  the  flames  of 
hell,  in  the  world  to  come. 

I  n  the  laft  place.  Let  us  now  confider  what  is  the  magiftrate’s  duty  in  the 
buiinefs  of  toleration :  which  certainly  is  very  confiderable. 

We  have  already  proved.  That  the  care  of  fouls  does  not  belong  to  the  ma- 
giflrate :  not  a  magifterial  care,  I  mean  (if  I  may  fo  call  it)  which  confifts  in 
prefcribing  by  laws,  and  compelling  by  punifhments.  But  a  charitable  care, 
which  confifts  in  teaching,  admonifhing,  and  perfuading,  cannot  be  denied 
unto  any  man.  The  care,  therefore,  of  every  man’s  foul  belongs  unto  him¬ 
felf,  and  is  to  be  left  unto  himfelf.  But  what  if  he  neglect  the  care  of  his 
foul  ?  I  anfwer,  What  if  he  negledt  the  care  of  his  health,  or  of  his  eftate, 
which  things  are  nearlier  related  to  the  government  of  the  magiftrate  than  the 
other  ?  Will  the  magiftrate  provide,  by  an  exprefs  law,  that  fuch  an  one  fhall 
rot  become  poor,  or  lick  ?  Laws  provide,  as  much  as  is  poflible,  that  the  goods 
and  health  of  fubjedts  be  not  injured,  by  the  fraud  or  violence  of  others; 
they  do  not  guard  them  from  the  negligence,  or  ill-hufbandry,  of  the  pofleflors 
themfelves.  No  man  can  be  forced  to  be  rich,  or  healthful,  whether  he  will 
or  no.  Nay,  God  himfelf  will  not  fave  men  againft  their  wills.  Let  us  fup- 
pofe,  however,  that  fome  prince  were  defirous  to  force  his  fubjedts  to  accumu¬ 
late  riches,  or  to  preferve  the  health  and  ftrength  of  their  bodies.  Shall  it  be 
provided  by  law,  that  they  muft  confult  none  but  Roman  phyftcians,  and  fhall 
every  one  be  bound  to  live  according  to  their  prefcriptions  ?  What,  fhall  no  po¬ 
tion,  no  broth,  be  taken,  but  what  is  prepared  either  in  the  Vatican,  fuppofe, 
or  in  a  Geneva  (hop  ?  Or,  to  make  thefe  fubjedts  rich,  fhall  they  all  be  obliged, 
by  law,  to  become  merchants,  or  muficians?  Or,  fhall  every  one  turn  victual¬ 
ler,  or  fmith,  becaufe  there  are  fome  that  maintain  their  families  plentifully, 
and  grow  rich  in  thofe  profeffions  ?  But  it  may  be  faid,  there  are  a  thoufend 
ways  to  wealth,  but  one  only  way  to  heaven.  ’Tis  well  faid,  indeed,  efpeci- 
ally  by  thofe  that  plead  for  compelling  men  into  this,  or  the  other  way.  For 
if  there  were  feveral  ways,  that  lead  thither,  there  would  not  be  fo  much  as  a 
pretence  left,  for  compulfion.  But  now,  if  I  be  marching  on,  with  my  ut- 
moft  vigor,  in  that  way  which,  according  to  the  facred  geography,  leads  ftreight 
to  Jerufalem ;  Why  am  I  beaten  and  ill  ufed  by  others;  becaufe  perhaps,  I  wear 
not  bufkins ;  becaufe  my  hair  is  not  of  the  right  cut ;  becaufe  perhaps  I  have 
not  been  dipt  in  the  right  fafhion ;  becaufe  I  eat  flefh  upon  the  road,  or  fome 
other  food,  which  agrees  with  my  ftomach ;  becaufe  I  avoid  certain  by-ways, 
which  feem  unto  me  to  lead  into  briars  or  precipices ;  becaufe,  amongft  the 
feveral  paths,  that  are  in  the  fame  road,  I  chufe  that  to  walk  in,  which  feems 
to  be  the  ftraighteft  and  cleaned:;  becaufe  I  avoid  to  keep  company  with  fome 
travellers  that  are  lefs  grave,  and  others  that  are  more  fowre,  than  they  ought 
to  be ;  or  in  fine,  becaufe  I  follow  a  guide,  that  either  is,  or  is  not,  cloathed  in 
white,  and  crowned  with  a  mitre  ?  Certainly,  if  we  confider  right,  we  fhall  find 
that,  for  the  moft  part,  they  are  fuch  frivolous  things  as  thefe,  that  (without 
any  prejudice  to  religion,  or  the  falvation  of  fouls,  if  not  accompanied  with 
fuperftition,  or  hypocrify)  might  either  be  obferved,  or  omitted ;  I  fey,  they 
are  fuch-like  things  as  thefe,  which  breed  implacable  enmities  amongft  chrifti- 
an  brethren,  who  are  all  agreed  in  the  fubftantial  and  truly  fundamental  part 
of  religion. 

Bu  t  let  us  grant  unto  thefe  zealots,  who  condemn  all  things,  that  are  not 
of  their  mode,  that  from  thefe  circumftances  arife  different  ends.  What  fhall 
we  conclude  from  thence  ?  There  is  only  one  of  thefe,  which  is  the  true  way 
to  eternal  happinefs.  But  in  this  great  variety  of  ways,  that  men  follow,  it  is 
ftill  doubted  which  is  this  right  one.  Now  neither  the  care  of  the  common¬ 
wealth,  nor  the  right  of  enadting  laws,  does  difeover  this  way,  that  leads  to 
heaven,  more  certainly  to  the  magiftrate,  than  every  private  man’s  fearch  and 

ftitdy  difeovers  it  unto  himfelf.  I  have  a  weak  body,  funk  under  a  languifhing 
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difeafe,  for  which  ( I  fuppofe)  there  is  one  only  remedy,  but  that  unknown. 
Does  it,  therefore,  belong  unto  the  magidrate  to  prefcribe  me  a  remedy,  be- 
eaufe  there  is  but  one,  and  becaufe  it  is  unknown  ?  Becaufe  there  is  but  one 
way  for  me  to  efcape  death,  will  it,  therefore,  be  fafe  for  me  to  do  whatfoever 
the  magidrate  ordains  ?  Thofe  things,  that  every  man  ought  fincerely  to  en¬ 
quire  into  himfelf,  and  by  meditation,  ftudy,  fearch,  and  his  own  endeavours; 
attain  the  knowledge  of,  cannot  be  looked  upon,  as  the  peculiar  poffedion  of 
any  one  fort  of  men.  Princes,  indeed,  are  born  fuperior  unto  other  men  in  power, 
but  in  nature  equal.  Neither  the  right,  nor  the  art  of  ruling,  does  necefiarily 
carry  along  with  it  the  certain  knowledge  of  other  things;  and  lead:  of  all,  of  the 
true  religion.  For,  if  it  were  fo,  how  could  it  come  to  pafs,  that  the  lords  of 
the  earth  fhould  differ  fo  vadly,  as  they  do,  in  religious  matters  ?  But  let  us 
grant,  that  it  is  probable  the  way  to  eternal  life  may  be  better  known  by  a 
prince,  than  by  his  fubjeds ;  or  at  lead,  that  in  this  incertitude  of  things,  the 
l'afed  and  mod  commodious  way  for  private  perfons,  is,  to  follow  his  didates. 
You  will  fay,  What  then  ?  If  he  flrould  bid  you  follow  merchandife  for  your 
livelihood,  would  you  decline  that  courfe,  for  fear  it  diould  not  fucceed  ?  I 
anfwer :  I  would  turn  merchant,  upon  the  prince’s  command ;  becaufe,  in 
cafe  if  I  drould  have  ill  fuccefs  in  trade,  he  is  abundantly  able  to  make  up  my 
lofs,  fome  other  way.  If  it  be  true,  as  he  pretends,  that  he  defires  I  fhould 
thrive  and  grow  rich,  he  can  fet  me  up  again,  when  unfuccefsful  voyages  have 
broke  me.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe,  in  the  things  that  regard  the  life  to  come. 
If  there  I  take  a  wrong  courfe,  if  in  that  refped  I  am  once  undone,  it  is  not 
in  the  magidrate’s  power  to  repair  my  lofs,  to  eafe  my  differing,  nor  to  redore 
me  in  any  meafure,  much  lefs  entirely  to  a  good  edate.  What  fecurity  can  be 
given  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ? 

Perhaps,  fome  will  fay,  that  they  do  not  fuppofe  this  infallible  judgment, 
that  all  men  are  bound  to  follow  in  the  affairs  of  religion,  to  be  in  the  civil  ma- 
gidrate,  but  in  the  church.  What  the  church  has  determined,  that  the  civil 
magidrate  orders  to  be  obferved ;  and  he  provides,  by  his  authority,  that  no 
body  fhall  either  ad,  or  believe,  in  the  bufinefs  of  religion,  otherwise  than  the 
church  teaches.  So  that  the  judgment  of  thofe  things  is  in  the  church.  The 
magidrate  himfelf  yields  obedience  thereunto,  and  requires  the  like  obedience 
from  others.  I  anfwer:  Who  fees  not  how  frequently  the  name  of  the  church, 
which  was  venerable  in  the  time  of  the  apodles,  has  been  made  ufe  of,  to  throw 
dud  in  people’s  eyes,  in  the  following  ages?  But  however,  in  die  prefent 
cafe,  it  helps  us  not.  The  one  only  narrow  way,  which  leads  to  heaven,  is 
not  better  known  to  the  magidrate,  than  to  private  perfons  ;  and,  therefore,  I 
cannot  fafely  take  him  for  my  guide,  who  may  probably  be  as  ignorant  of  the 
way,  as  myfelf,  and  who  certainly  is  lefs  concerned  for  my  falvation,  than  I 
inyfelf  am.  Amongd  fo  many  kings  of  the  Jews,  how  many  of  them  were 
there,  whom  any  Ifraelite,  thus  blindly  following,  had  not  fallen  into  idolatry, 
and  thereby  into  dedrudion  ?  Yet  neverthelefs,  you  bid  me  be  of  good  cou¬ 
rage,  and  tell  me  that  all  is  now  fafe  and  fecure,  becaufe  the  magidrate  does 
not  now  enjoin  the  oblervance  of  his  own  decrees,  in  matters  of  religion,  but 
only  the  decrees  of  the  church.  Of  what  church,  I  befeech  you  ?  Of  that 
certainly,  which  likes  him  bed.  As  if  he  that  compels  me,  by  laws  and  pe¬ 
nalties,  to  enter  into  this,  or  the  other  church,  did  not  interpofe  his  own  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  matter.  What  difference  is  there,  whether  he  lead  me  himfelf,  or 
deliver  me  over  to  be  led  by  others  ?  I  depend,  both  ways,  upon  his  will,  and 
it  is  he  that  determines,  both  ways,  of  my  eternal  date.  Would  an  Ifraelite, 
that  had  worfhipped  Baal,  upon  the  command  of  his  king,  have  been  in  any 
better  condition  j  becaufe  fome  body  had  told  him,  that  the  king  ordered  no¬ 
thing  in  religion,  upon  his  own  head,  nor  commanded  any  thing  to  be  done, 
by  his  fubjeds,  in  divine  worfhip,  but  what  was  approved  by  the  counfel  of 
prieds,  and  declared  to  be  of  divine  right,  by  the  dodors  of  their  church  ?  If 
the  religion  of  any  church  become,  therefore,  true  and  faving ;  becaufe  the 
head  of  that  fed,  the  prelates  and  prieds,  and  thofe  of  that  tribe,  do,  all  of 
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them,  with  all  their  might*  extol  and  praife  it  j  what  religion  can  ever  be  ac¬ 
counted  erroneous,  falfe  and  deftrudive  ?  I  am  doubtful,  concerning  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Socinians,  I  am  fulpicious  of  the  way  of  worfhip,  pradifed  by  the 
Papifts,  or  Lutherans;  will  it  be  ever  a  jot  fafer  for  me  to  join  either  unto  the  one., 
or  the  other  of  thofe  churches,  upon  the  magiftrate’s  command ;  becaufe  lie 
commands  nothing  in  religion,  but  by  the  authority  and  counfel  of  the  d odors 
of  that  church  ? 

B  u  t  to  fpeak  the  truth,  we  muft  acknowledge  that  the  church  ( if  a  con¬ 
vention  of  clergymen,  making  canons,  muft  be  called  by  that  name)  is,  for 
the  moft  part,  more  apt  to  be  influenced  by  the  court,  than  the  court  by  the 
church.  How  the  church  was  under  the  vicifiitude  of  orthodox  and  Arian  em¬ 
perors,  is  very  well  known.  Or  if  thofe  things  be  too  remote,  our  modern 
Engliih  hiftory  affords  us  frefh  examples,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  the  8th,  Ed¬ 
ward  the  6th,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  how  eafily  and  fmoothly  the  clergy  chang¬ 
ed  their  decrees,  their  articles  of  faith,  their  form  of  worfhip,  every  thing  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  inclination  of  thofe  kings  and  queens.  Yet  were  thofe  kings 
and  queens  of  fuch  different  minds,  in  point  of  religion,  and  enjoined  there¬ 
upon  fuch  different  things,  that  no  man  in  his  wits  (I  had  almoft  faid,  none 
but  an  atheift )  will  prefume  to  fay,  that  any  fincere  and  upright  worfhipper  of 
God  could,  with  a  fafe  confcience,  obey  their  feveral  decrees.  To  conclude  : 

It  is  the  fame  thing,  whether  a  king,  that  prelcribes  laws  to  another  man’s  re¬ 
ligion,  pretend  to  do  it  by  his  own  judgment,  or  by  the  ecclefiaftical  authority 
and  advice  of  others.  The  deciftons  of  churchmen,  whofe  differences  and 
difputes  are  fufficiently  known,  cannot  be  any  founder,  or  fafer  than  his :  nor 
can  all  their  fuffrages  joined  together,  add  any  new  ftrength  unto  the  civil  power. 

Though  this  alfo  muft  be  taken  notice  of,  that  princes  feldom  have  regard  to 
the  fuffrages  of  ecclefiafticks,  that  are  not  favourers  of  their  own  faith  and  way 
of  worfhip. 

But  after  all,  the  principal  confideration,  and  which  abfolutely  determines 
this  controverfy,  is  this.  Although  the  magiftrate’s  opinion  in  religion  be  found, 
and  the  way,  that  he  appoints,  be  truly  evangelical ;  yet,  if  I  be  not  thorough¬ 
ly  perfiiaded  thereof,  in  my  own  mind,  there  will  be  no  fafety  for  me,  in  fol¬ 
lowing  it.  No  way  wrhatfoever,  that  I  (hall  walk  in,  againft  the  didates  of  my 
confcience,  will  ever  bring  me  to  the  maniions  of  the  bleffed.  I  may  grow 
rich,  by  an  art,  that  I  take  not  delight  in ;  I  may  be  cured  of  fome  difeafe, 
by  remedies,  that  I  have  not  faith  in ;  but  I  cannot  be  faved  by  a  religion,  that 
I  diftruft,  and  by  a  worfhip,  that  I  abhor.  It  is  in  vain  for  an  unbeliever,  to 
take  up  the  outward  fhew  of  another  man’s  profeffion.  Faith  only,  and  in¬ 
ward  fincerity,  are  the  things,  that  procure  acceptance  with  God.  The  moft 
likely  and  moft  approved  remedy  can  have  no  effed  upon  the  patient,  if  his 
ftomach  rejed  it,  as  foon  as  taken.  And  you  will  in  vain  cram  a  medicine 
down  a  lick  man’s  throat,  which  his  particular  conftitution  will  be  fure  to  turn 
into  poifon.  In  a  word  :  whatfoever  may  be  doubtful  in  religion,  yet  this  at 
leaft  is  certain,  that  no  religion,  which  I  believe  not  to  be  true,  can  be  either 
true,  or  profitable  unto  me.  In  vain,  therefore,  do  princes  compel  their  fub- 
jeds  to  come  in  to  their  church-communion,  under  pretence  of  faving  their  fouls. 

If  they  believe,  they  will  come  of  their  own  accord  :  if  they  believe  not,  their 
coming  will  nothing  avail  them.  How  great  foever,  in  fine,  may  be  the  pre¬ 
tence  of  good-will  and  charity,  and  concern  for  the  falvation  of  men’s  fouls, 
men  cannot  be  forced  to  be  faved,  whether  they  will  or  no.  And  therefore, 
when  all  is  done,  they  muft  be  left  to  their  own  confciences. 

Having  thus  at  length  freed  men  from  all  dominion  over  one  another,  in 
matters  of  religion,  let  us  now  confider  what  they  are  to  do.  All  men  know 
and  acknowledge  that  God  ought  to  be  publickly  worfhipped.  Why  otherwife 
do  they  compel  one  another  unto  the  publick  affemblies  ?  Men,  therefore,  con- 
ftituted  in  this  liberty,  are  to  enter  into  fome  religious  fociety,  that  they  meet 
together,  not  only  for  mutual  edification,  but  to  own  to  the  world,  that  they 
worfhip  God,  and  offer  unto  his  divine  majefty  fuch  fervice,  as  they  themfelvcs 
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are  not  afhamed  of,  and  fuch  as  they  think  not  unworthy  of  him,  nor  unac¬ 
ceptable  to  him ;  and  finally,  that  by  the  purity  of  dodtrine,  holinefs  of  life, 
and  decent  form  of  worfhip,  they  may  draw  others  unto  the  love  of  the  true 
religion,  and  perform  fuch  other  things  in  religion,  as  cannot  be  done  by  each 
private  man  apart. 

Th  e  s  e  religious  focieties  I  call  churches :  and  thefe,  I  fay,  the  magiftrate 
ought  to  tolerate.  For  the  bufinefs  of  thefe  alfemblies  of  the  people  is  nothing, 
but  what  is  lawful  for  every  man  in  particular  to  take  care  of 3  I  mean  the  fal- 
vation  of  their  fouls;  nor,  in  this  cafe,  is  there  any  difference  between  the  na¬ 
tional  church,  and  other  feparated  congregations. 

But  as,  in  every  church,  there  are  two  things  efpecially  to  be  confidered 3 
the  outward  form  and  rites  of  worfhip,  and  the  dodtrines  and  articles  of  faith 3 
thefe  things  muff  be  handled  each  diftindtly  3  that  fo  the  whole  matter  of  tole¬ 
ration  may  the  more  clearly  be  underftood. 

Concerning  outward  worship,  I  fay  (in  the  firff  place)  that  the  ma¬ 
giftrate  has  no  power  to  enforce  by  law,  either  in  his  own  church,  or  much  lefs 
in  another,  the  ufe  of  any  rites,  or  ceremonies  whatfoever,  in  the  worfhip  of 
God.  And  this,  not  only,  becaufe  thefe  churches  are  free  focieties,  but  becaufe 
whatfoever  is  pradtifed  in  the  worfhip  of  God,  is  only  fo  far  juft ifiable,  as  it  is 
believed,  by  thofe  that  pradtife  it,  to  be  acceptable  unto  him.  Whatfoever  is 
not  done  with  that  affurance  of  faith,  is  neither  well  in  itlelf,  nor  can  it  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  God.  To  impofe  fuch  things,  therefore,  upon  any  people,  contra¬ 
ry  to  their  own  judgment,  is  in  effedt  to  command  them  to  offend  God  :  which, 
confidering  that  the  end  of  all  religion  is  to  pleafe  him,  and  that  liberty  is  effen- 
tially  neceffary  to  that  end,  appears  to  be  ablurd  beyond  expreffion. 

But,  perhaps,  it  may  be  concluded  from  hence,  that  I  deny  unto  the  ma¬ 
giftrate  all  manner  of  power  about  indifferent  things  3  which,  if  it  be  not  grant¬ 
ed,  the  whole  fubjedt-matter  of  law-making  is  taken  away.  No,  I  readily  grant 
that  indifferent  things,  and  perhaps  none  but  fuch,  are  fubjedted  to  the  legiflative 
power.  But  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  the  magiftrate  may  ordain,  what¬ 
foever  he  pleafes,  concerning  any  thing  that  is  indifferent.  The  publick  good  is 
the  rule  and  meafure  of  all  law-making.  If  a  thing  be  not  ufeful  to  the  com¬ 
monwealth,  though  it  be  never  fo  indifferent,  it  may  notprefently  be  eftablifh- 
ed  by  law. 

And  farther;  things  never  fo  indifferent  in  their  own  nature,  when  they  £re 
brought  into  the  church  and  worfhip  of  God,  are  removed  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  magiftrate’s  jurifdidtion  3  becaufe,  in  that  ufe,  they  have  no  connedtion  at 
all  with  civil  affairs.  The  only  bulinefs  of  the  church  is  the  falvation  of  fouls: 
and  it  no  ways  concerns  the  commonwealth,  or  any  member  of  it,  that  this, 
or  the  other  ceremony  be  there  made  ufe  of.  Neither  the  ufe,  nor  the  omiffion 
of  any  ceremonies,  in  thofe  religious  affemblies,  does  either  advantage,  or  pre¬ 
judice  the  life,  liberty,  or  eftate  of  any  man.  For  example:  Let  it  be  grant¬ 
ed,  that  the  wafhing  of  an  infant  with  water  is  in  itfelf  an  indifferent  thiiw. 
Let  it  be  granted  alfo,  that  if  the  magiftrate  underftand  fuch  waffring  to  be  profi¬ 
table  to  the  curing,  or  preventing,  of  any  difeafe,  that  children  are  fubjedt  unto, 
and  efteem  the  matter  weighty  enough  to  be  taken  care  of,  by  a  law,  in  that 
cafe  he  may  order  it  to  be  done.  But  will  any  one  therefore  fay,  that  a  ma¬ 
giftrate  has  the  fame  right  to  ordain,  by  law,  that  all  children  fhall  be  baptized 
by  priefts,  in  the  facred  font,  in  order  to  the  purification  of  their  fouls  ?  The 
extreme  difference  of  thefe  two  cafes  is  vifible  to  every  one,  at  firff:  fight.  Or, 
let  us  apply  the  laft  cafe  to  the  child  of  a  Jew,  and  the  thing  fpeaks  itfelf.  For 
what  hinders  but  a  chriftian  magiftrate  may  have  fubjedts  that  are  Jews  ?  Now, 
if  we  acknowledge  that  fuch  an  injury  may  not  be  done  unto  a  Jew,  as  to  com¬ 
pel  him,  againft  his  own  opinion,  to  pradtife  in  his  religion  a  thing,  that  is  in 
its  nature  indifferent 3  how  can  we  maintain  that  any  thing  of  this  kind  may 
be  done  to  a  chriftian. 

Again:  Things  in  their  own  nature  indifferent  cannot,  by  any  human  au¬ 
thority,  be  made  any  part  of  the  worfhip  of  God  3  for  this  very  reafon  3  becaufe 
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they  are  indifferent.  For,  fi nee  indifferent  things  are  not  capable,  by  any  vir¬ 
tue  of  their  own,  to  propitiate  the  deity ;  no  human  power,  or  authority,  can 
confer  on  them  fo  much  dignity  and  excellency,  as  to  enable  them  to  do  it. 
In  the  common  affairs  of  life,  that  ufe  of  indifferent  things,  which  God  has  hot 
forbidden,  is  free  and  lawful;  and  therefore,  in  thole  things  human  authority 
has  place.  But  it  is  not  fo,  in  matters  of  religion.  Things  indifferent  are  not 
otherwife  lawful,  in  the  worfhip  of  God,  than  as  they  are  inftituted  by  God  him- 
felf;  and  as  he,  by  fome  pofitive  command,  has  ordained  them  to  be  made  a 
part  of  that  worfhip,  which  he  will  vouchlafe  to  accept,  at  the  hands  of  poor, 
linful  men.  Nor  when  an  incenled  deity  fhall  afk  us,  “  Who  has  required 
“  thefe,  or  fuch  like  things,  at  your  hands”?  will  it  be  enough  to  anfwer  him, 
that  the  magiftrate  commanded  them?  If  civil  jurifdidtion  extended  thus  far,  what 
might  not  lawfully  be  introduced  into  religion?  What  hodge-podge  of  ceremo¬ 
nies,  what  fuperftitious  inventions,  built  upon  the  magiflrate’s  authority,  might 
not  (againfl  confcience)  be  impoled  upon  the  worfhippers  of  God?  For  the 
greateft  part  of  thefe  ceremonies  and  fuperftitions  confilts  in  the  religious  ufe  of 
fuch  things  as  are,  in  their  own  nature,  indifferent:  nor  are  they  finful,  upon 
any  other  account,  than  becaufe  God  is  not  the  author  of  them.  The  fpi  ink¬ 
ling  of  water,  and  the  ufe  of  bread  and  wine,  are  both  in  their  own  nature, 
and  in  the  ordinary  occaiions  of  life,  altogether  indifferent.  Will  any  man, 
therefore,  fay  that  thefe  things  could  have  been  introduced  into  religion,  and 
made  a  part  of  divine  worfhip,  if  not  by  divine  inftitution?  If  any  human  au¬ 
thority,  or  civil  power,  could  have  done  this,  why  might  it  not  alfo  enjoin  the 
eating  of  fifh,  and  drinking  of  ale,  in  the  holy  banquet,  as  a  part  of  divine 
worfhip?  Why  not  the  fprinkling  of  the  blood  of  beads  in  churches, and  expiations 
by  water  and  fire,  and  abundance  more  of  this  kind  ?  but  thefe  things,  how  in¬ 
different  foever  they  be,  in  common  ufes,  when  they  come  to  be  annexed  unto 
divine  worfhip,  without  divine  authority,  they  are  as  abominable  to  God,  as 
the  facrifice  of  a  dog.  And  why  a  dog  fo  abominable?  What  difference  is  there 
between  a  dog  and  a  goat,  in  refpeft  of  the  divine  nature,  equally  and  infinitely 
diftant  from  all  affinity  with  matter;  unlefs  it  be  that  God  required  the  ufe  of 
the  one,  in  his  worfhip,  and  not  of  the  other?  We  fee,  therefore,  that  indifferent 
things,  how  much  foever  they  be  under  the  power  of  the  civil  magiftrate,  yet 
cannot,  upon  that  pretence,  be  introduced  into  religion,  and  impofed  upon  religi¬ 
ous  affemblies;  becaufe,  in  the  worfhip  of  God,  they  wholly  ceafe  to  be  indiffe¬ 
rent.  He  that  worfhips  God,  does  it  with  defign  to  pleafe  him  and  procure  his 
favour.  But  that  cannot  be  done  by  him,  who,  upon  the  command  of  another, 
offers  unto  God  that,  which  he  knows  will  be  difpleafing  to  him,  becaufe  not 
commanded  by  himfelf.  This  is  not  to  pleafe  God,  or  appeafe  his  wrath,  but 
willingly  and  knowingly  to  provoke  him,  by  a  manifefl  contempt;  which  is  a 
thing  abfolutely  repugnant  to  the  nature  and  end  of  worfhip. 

But  it  will  be  here  afked:  if  nothing,  belonging  to  divine  worfhip,  be  left  to 
human  dilcretion,  how  is  it  then,  that  churches  themfelves  have  the  power  of 
ordering  any  thing,  about  the  time,  and  place  of  worfhip,  and  the  like?  To 
this  I  anfwer;  that  in  religious  worfhip  we  muff  diftinguifh,  between  what  is 
part  of  the  worfhip  itfelf,  and  what  is  but  a  circumftance.  That  is  a  part  of 
the  worfhip,  which  is  believed  to  be  appointed  by  God,  and  to  be  well-pleafing 
to  him;  and  therefore,  that  is  neceffary.  Circumftances  are  fuch  things  which, 
though  in  general  they  cannot  be  feparated  from  worfhip,  yet  the  particular  in- 
ftances,  or  modifications,  of  them  are  not  determined;  and  therefore,  they  are 
indifferent.  Of  this  fort  are  the  time  and  place  of  worfhip,  the  habit  and  pofture 
of  him  that  worfhips.  Thefe  are  circumftances,  and  perfectly  indifferent,  where 
God  has  not  given  any  exprefs  command  about  them,  For  example :  amongft 
the  Jews,  the  time  and  place  of  their  worfhip,  and  the  habits  of  thofe  that  offi¬ 
ciated  in  it,  were  not  mere  circumftances,  but  a  part  of  the  worfhip  itfelf;  in 
which,  if  any  thing  were  defective,  or  different  from  the  inftitution,  they  could 
not  hope  that  it  would  be  accepted  by  God.  But  thefe,  to  chriftians,  under  the 
liberty  of  the  gofpel,  are  mere  circumftances  of  worfhip,  which  the  prudence 
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of  every  church  may  bring  into  fuch  ufe,  as  fhall  be  judged  mod  fubfervient  to 
the  end  of  order,  decency,  and  edification.  But,  even  under  the  gofpel,  thofe, 
who  believe  the  firft,  or  the  feventh  day,  to  be  fet  apart  by  God,  and  con  Itera¬ 
ted  ftill  to  his  worfhip,  to  them  that  portion  of  time  is  not  a  fimple  circumftance, 
but  a  real  part  of  divine  worfhip,  which  can  neither  be  changed,  nor  neglect¬ 
ed. 

In  the  next  place:  as  the  magiftrate  has  no  power,  to  impofe  by  his  laws, 
the  ufe  of  any  rites  and  ceremonies  in  any  church,  fo  neither  has  he  any  power 
to  forbid  the  ufe  of  fuch  rites  and  ceremonies,  as  are  already  received,  approv¬ 
ed,  and  praCtifed  by  any  church:  becaufe,  if  he  did  fo,  he  would  deftroy  the 
church  itfelf:  the  end  of  whofe  inftitution  is  only  to  worfhip  God  with  freedom, 
after  its  own  manner. 

You  will  fay,  by  this  rule^  if  fome  congregations  fhould  have  a  mind  to  fa¬ 
crifice  infants,  or  (as  the  primitive  chriftians  were  falfly  accufed)  luftfully  pol¬ 
lute  themfelves,  in  promifeuous  uncleannefs,  or  praCtife  any  other  fuch  heinous 
enormities,  is  the  magiftrate  obliged  to  tolerate  them,  becaufe  they  are  com¬ 
mitted  in  a  religious  aflembly  ?  I  anfwer,  No.  Thefe  things  are  not  lawful,  in 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  life,  nor  in  any  private  houfe;  and  therefore,  neither  are 
they  fo,  in  the  worfhip  of  God,  or  in  any  religious  meeting.  But,  indeed,  if  any 
people,  congregated  upon  account  of  religion,  fhould  be  defirous  to  facrifice  a 
calf,  I  deny  that  that  ought  to  be  prohibited  by  a  law.  Melibasus,  whofe  calf 
it  is,  may  lawfully  kill  his  calf  at  home,  and  burn  any  part  of  it,  that  he  thinks 
fit.  For  no  injury  is  thereby  done  to  any  one,  no  prejudice  to  another  man’s 
goods.  And,  for  the  fame  reafon,  he  may  kill  his  calf  alfo,  in  a  religious  meet¬ 
ing.  Whether  the  doing  fo  be  well-pleafing  to  God,  or  no,  it  is  their  part  to 
confider,  that  do  it.  The  part  of  the  magiftrate  is  only  to  take  care  that  the 
commonwealth  receive  no  prejudice,  and  that  there  be  no  injury  done  to  any 
man,  either  in  life  or  eftate;  and  thus,  what  may  be  fpent  on  a  feaft,  may  be 
fpent  on  a  facrifice.  But  if  peradventure  fuch  were  the  ftate  of  things,  that  the 
intereft  of  the  commonwealth  required  all  daughter  of  beafts  fhould  be  forborn 
for  fome  while,  in  order  to  the  encreafing  of  the  ftock  of  cattle,  that  had  been 
deftroyed  by  fome  extraordinary  murrain  ?  who  fees  not  that  the  magiftrate,  in 
fuch  a  cafe,  may  forbid  all  his  lubjeds  to  kill  any  calves,  for  any  ufe  whatfo- 
ever?  only  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that,  in  this  cafe,  the  law  is  not  made  about  a 
religious,  but  a  political  matter:  nor  is  the  facrifice,  but  the  daughter  of  calves 
thereby  prohibited. 

B  y  this  we  fee  what  difference  there  is,  between  the  church  and  the  com¬ 
monwealth.  Whatfoever  is  lawful  in  the  commonwealth,  cannot  be  prohibit¬ 
ed  by  the  magiftrate,  in  the  church.  Whatfoever  is  permitted  unto  any  of  his 
fubjeds,  for  their  ordinary  ufe,  neither  can,  nor  ought  to  be,  forbidden  by 
him,  to  any  fed  of  people,  for  their  religious  ufes.  If  any  man  may  lawfully 
take  bread  or  wine,  either  fitting  or  kneeling,  in  his  own  houfe,  the  law  ought 
not  to  abridge  him  of  the  fame  liberty,  in  his  religious  worfhip ;  though  in  the 
church,  the  ufe  of  bread  and  wine  be  very  different,  and  be  there  applied  to 
the  myfteries  of  faith,  and  rites  of  divine  worfhip.  But  thofe  things  that  are 
prejudicial  to  the  commonweal  of  a  people,  in  their  ordinary  ufe,  and  are 
therefore  forbidden  by  laws,  thofe  things  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  churches, 
in  their  facred  rites.  Only  the  magiftrate  ought  always  to  be  very  careful  that 
he  do  not  mifufe  his  authority,  to  the  opprefhon  of  any  church,  under  pretence 
of  publick  good. 

I  t  may  be  faid,  What  if  a  church  be  idolatrous,  is  that  alfo  to  be  tolerated 
by  the  magiftrate?  I  anfwer,  What  power  can  be  given  to  the  magiftrate  for 
the  fuppreffion  of  an  idolatrous  church,  which  may  not,  in  time  and  place  be 
made  ufe  of,  to  the  ruin  of  an  orthodox  one  ?  For  it  muft  be  remembred,  that 
the  civil  power  is  the  fame  every-where,  and  the  religion  of  every  prince  is  or¬ 
thodox  to  himfelf.  If,  therefore,  fuch  a  power  be  granted  unto  the  civil  ma¬ 
giftrate  in  fpirituals,  as  that  at  Geneva,  ( for  example)  he  may  extirpate,  by* 
violence  and  blood,  the  religion,  which  is  there  reputed  idolatrous;  by  the  fame 
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rule,  another  magiftrate,  in  fome  neighbouring  country,  may  opprefs  the  re¬ 
formed  religion ;  and,  in  India,  the  chriftian.  The  civil  power  can  either 
change  every  thing  in  religion,  according  to  the  prince’s  pleafure,  or  it  can 
change  nothing.  If  it  be  once  permitted  to  introduce  any  thing  into  religion, 
by  the  means  of  laws  and  penalties,  there  can  be  no  bounds  put  to  it j  but  it 
will,  in  the  fame  manner,  be  lawful  to  alter  every  thing,  according  to  that  rule 
of  truth,  which  the  magiftrate  has  framed  unto  himfelf.  No  man  whatfoever 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  deprived  of  his  terreftrial  enjoyments,  upon  account  of 
his  religion.  Not  even  Americans,  fubjedted  unto  a  chriftian  prince,  are  to  be 
punifhed,  either  in  body  or  goods,  for  not  embracing  our  faith  and  worfhip.  If 
they  are  perfuaded  that  they  pleafe  God,  in  obferving  the  rites  of  their  own 
country,  and  that  they  fhould  obtain  happinefs,  by  that  means,  they  are  to  be 
left  unto  God  and  themfelves.  Let  us  trace  this  matter  to  the  bottom.  Thus 
it  is:  An  inconfiderable  and  weak  number  of  chriftians,  deftitute  of  every  thing, 
arrive  in  a  pagan  country ;  thefe  foreigners  befeech  the  inhabitants,  by  the  bow¬ 
els  of  humanity,  that  they  would  fuccour  them  with  the  neceftaries  of  life ; 
thofe  neceftaries  are  given  them,  habitations  are  granted,  and  they  all  join  to¬ 
gether,  and  grow  up  into  one  body  of  people.  The  chriftian  religion,  by  this 
means,  takes  root  in  that  country,  and  fpreads  itfelf  j  but  does  not  fuddenly 
grow  the  ftrongeft.  While  things  are  in  this  condition,  peace,  friendfhip,  faith, 
and  equal  juftice,  are  preferved  amongft  them.  At  length  the  magiftrate  be¬ 
comes  a  chriftian  ;  and,  by  that  means,  their  party  becomes  the  moft  powerful. 
Then,  immediately,  all  compadts  are  to  be  broken,  all  civil  rights  to  be  viola¬ 
ted^  that  idolatry  may  be  extirpated  :  and  unlefs  thefe  innocent  pagans,  ftrid 
obfervers  of  the  rules  of  equity  and  the  law  of  nature,  and  no  ways  offending 
againft  the  laws  of  the  fociety ;  I  fay,  unlefs  they  will  forfake  their  ancient  re¬ 
ligion,  and  embrace  a  new  and  ftrange  one,  they  are  to  be  turned  out  of  the 
lands  and  pofleftions  of  their  forefathers,  and  perhaps  deprived  of  life  itfelf. 
Then,  at  laft,  it  appears  what  zeal  for  the  church,  joined  with  the  defire  of 
dominion,  is  capable  to  produce  j  and  how  eafily  the  pretence  of  religion,  and 
of  the  care  of  fouls,  ferves  for  a  cloak  to  covetoufnefs,  rapine,  and  ambition. 

Now,  whofoever  maintains  that  idolatry  is  to  be  rooted  out  of  any  place, 
by  laws,  punifhments,  fire  and  fword,  may  apply  this  ftory  to  himfelf.  For 
the  reafon  of  the  thing  is  equal,  both  in  America  and  Europe.  And  neither 
pagans  there,  nor  any  diffenting  chriftians  here,  can  with  any  right  be  deprived 
of  their  worldly  goods,  by  the  predominating  faction  of  a  court-church :  nor 
are  any  civil  rights  to  be  either  changed,  or  violated,  upon  the  account  of  reli¬ 
gion,  in  one  place,  more  than  another. 

But  idolatry  (fome  fay)  is  a  fin,  and  therefore  not  to  be  tolerated.  If  they 
faid,  it  were  therefore  to  be  avoided,  the  inference  were  good.  But  it  does  not 
follow,  that  becaufe  it  is  a  fin,  it  ought,  therefore,  to  be  punifhed  by  the  magif¬ 
trate.  For  it  does  not  belong  unto  the  magiftrate,  to  make  ufe  of  his  fword,  in 
punifhing  every  thing,  indifferently,  that  he  takes  to  be  a  fin  againft  God.  Co¬ 
vetoufnefs,  uncharitablenefs,  idlenefs,  and  many  other  things  are  fins,  by  the 
confent  of  all  men,  which  yet  no  man  ever  faid  were  to  be  punifhed  by  the  ma¬ 
giftrate.  The  reafon  is,  becaufe  they  are  not  prejudicial  to  other  men’s  rights, 
nor  do  they  break  the  publick  peace  of  focieties.  Nay,  even  the  fins  of  lying 
and  perjury  are  no  where  punifhable  by  laws ;  unlefs,  in  certain  cafes,  in  which 
the  real  turpitude  of  the  thing,  and  the  offence  againft  God,  are  not  confider- 
ed,  but  only  the  injury  done  unto  men’s  neighbours,  and  to  the  commonwealth. 
And  what  if,  in  another  country,  to  a  mahometan  or  a  pagan  prince,  the  chrif¬ 
tian  religion  feem  falfe  and  offenfive  to  God ;  may  not  the  chriftians,  for  the 
lame  reafon,  and  after  the  fame  manner,  be  extirpated  there  ? 

But  it  maybe  urged  farther,  “  That,  by  the  law  of  Mofes,  idolators  were 
<c  to  be  rooted  out.”  True  indeed,  by  the  law  of  Mofes ;  but  that  is  not  obli¬ 
gatory  to  us,  chriftians.  No  body  pretends  that  every  thing,  generally,  en¬ 
joined  by  the  law  of  Mofes,  ought  to  be  pradtifed  by  chriftians  j  but  there  is  no¬ 
thing  more  frivolous,  than  that  common  diftindtion  of  moral,  judicial,  and 
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ceremonial  law,  which  men  ordinarily  make  ufe  of.  For  no  pofitive  law  what¬ 
ever  can  oblige  any  people,  but  thofe,  to  whom  it  is  given.  “  Hear,  O  IF 
‘c  rael,”  fufficiently  retrains  the  obligation  of  the  law  of  Mofes,  only  to  that 
people!  And  this  confideration  alone  is  anfwer  enough  unto  thofe,  that  urge 
the  authority  of  the  law  of  Mofes,  for  the  inflicting  of  capital  punifhments 
upon  idolators.  But  however,  I  will  examine  this  argument  a  little  more  par¬ 
ticularly. 

Th  e  cafe  of  idolators,  in  refpeCt  of  the  Jewifh  commonwealth,  falls  under 
a  double  confideration.  The  firft  is  of  thole,  who,  being  initiated  in  the  Mo- 
laical  rites,  and  made  citizens  of  that  commonwealth,  did  afterwards  apofta- 
tife  from  the  worlhip  of  the  God  of  Ifrael.  Thefe  were  proceeded  againft,  as 
traitors  and  rebels,  guilty  of  no  lefs  than  high-treafon.  For  the  common¬ 
wealth  of  the  Jews,  different  in  that,  from  all  others,  was  an  abfolute  theo¬ 
cracy  :  nor  was  there,  or  could  there  be,  any  difference  between  that  com¬ 
monwealth  and  the  church.  The  laws  eftablilhed  there,  concerning  the  wor¬ 
lhip  of  one,  invifible  deity,  were  the  civil  laws  of  that  people,  and  a  part  of 
their  political  government,  in  which  God  himfelf  was  the  legiflator.  Now  if 
any  one  can  fhew  me,  where  there  is  a  commonwealth,  at  this  time,  conftitu- 
ted  upon  that  foundation,  I  will  acknowledge  that  the  ecclefiaftical  laws  do 
there  unavoidably  become  a  part  of  the  civil ;  and  that  the  fubjedts  of  that  go¬ 
vernment  both  may,  and  ought  to,  be  kept  in  ftridt  conformity  with  that 
church,  by  the  civil  power.  But  there  is  abfolutely  no  fuch  thing,  under  the 
gofpel,  as  a  chriftian  commonwealth.  There  are,  indeed,  many  cities  and 
kingdoms,  that  have  embraced  the  faith  of  Chrift,  but  they  have  retained  their 
ancient  form  of  government ;  with  which  the  law  of  Chrift  hath  not  at  all 
meddled.  He,  indeed,  hath  taught  men  how,  by  faith  and  good  works,  they 
may  attain  eternal  life.  But  he  inftituted  no  commonw’ealth.  He  preferibed 
unto  his  followers  no  new  and  peculiar  form  of  government,  nor  put  he  the 
fword  into  any  magiftrate’s  hand,  with  commiffion  to  make  ufe  of  it,  in  for¬ 
cing  men  to  forfake  their  former  religion,  and  receive  his. 

Secondly,  Foreigners,  and  fuch  as  were  ftrangers  to  the  commonwealth 
of  Ifrael,  were  not  compelled  by  force  to  obferve  the  rites  of  the  Molaical  law. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  very  fame  place,  where  it  is  ordered,  “  that  an 
“  Israelite,  that  was  an  idolator,  fliould  be  put  to  death,”  there  it  is  provided, 
“  that  ftrangers  fhould  not  be  vexed,  nor  opprefled.”  I  confefs  that  the  feven 
nations,  that  poflefled  the  land,  which  was  promifed  to  the  Ifraelites,  were  ut¬ 
terly  to  be  cut  off.  But  this  was  not  fingly,  becaufe  they  were  idolators.  For, 
if  that  had  been  the  reafon,  why  were  the  Moabites  and  other  nations  to  be 
fpared?  No,  the  reafon  is  this.  God  being  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  king  of 
the  Jews,  he  could  not  fuffer  the  adoration  of  any  other  deity  (which  was  pro¬ 
perly  an  a<ft  of  high-treafon  againft  himfelf)  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  was 
his  kingdom.  For  fuch  a  manifeft  revolt  could  no  ways  confift  with  his  domi¬ 
nion,  which  was  perfedlly  political,  in  that  country.  Alb  idolatry  was,  there¬ 
fore,  to  be  rooted  out  of  the  bounds  of  his  kingdom ;  becaufe  it  was  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  another  God,  that  is  to  fay,  another  king ;  againft  the  laws 
of  empire.  The  inhabitants  were  alfo  to  be  driven  out,  that  the  entire  poflef- 
fion  of  the  land  might  be  given  to  the  Ifraelites.  And,  for  the  like  reafon,  the 
Emims  and  the  Horims  were  driven  out  of  their  countries,  by  the  children  of 
Efau  and  Lot ;  and  their  lands,  upon  the  fame  grounds,  given  by  God  to  the 
invaders.  But  though  all  idolatry  was  thus  rooted  out  of  the  land  of  Canaan, 
yet  every  idolator  was  not  brought  to  execution.  The  whole  family  of  Rahab, 
the  whole  nation  of  the  Gibeonites,  articled  with  Jofhuah,  and  were  allowed 
by  treaty:  and  there  were  many  captives  amongft  the  Jews,  who  were  idola¬ 
tors.  David  and  Solomon  fubdued  many  countries,  without  the  confines  of 
the  land  of  promife,  and  carried  their  conquefts  as  far  as  Euphrates.  Amongft 
fo  many  captives  taken,  of  many  nations  reduced  under  their  obedience,  we 
find  not  one  man  forced  into  the  Jewilh  religion,  and  the  worfhip  of  the  true 
God,  and  punilhed  for  idolatry,  though  all  of  them  were  certainly  guilty  of  it. 
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If  any  one,  indeed,  becoming  a  profelyte,  defired  to  be  made  a  denifon  of 
their  commonwealth,  he  was  obliged  to  iubmit  to  their  laws ;  that  is,  to  em¬ 
brace  their  religion.  But  this  he  did  willingly,  on  his  own  accord,  not  by  con- 
ftraint.  He  did  not  unwillingly  fubmit,  to  (hew  his  obedience ;  but  he  fought 
and  follicited  for  it,  as  a  privilege.  And,  as  foon  as  he  was  admitted,  he  be¬ 
came  fubjeft  to  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth,  by  which  all  idolatry  was  for¬ 
bidden,  within  the  borders  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  But  that  law  (as  I  have 
faid)  did  not  reach  to  any  of  thofe  regions,  however  fubje&ed  unto  thejews,  that 
were  fituated  without  thofe  bounds. 

Thus  far  concerning  outward  worflrip.  Let  us  now  confider  articles  of 
faith. 

Th  e  articles  of  religion  are  fome  of  them  practical,  and  fome  fpeculative. 
Now,  though  both  forts  confift  in  the  knowledge  of  truth,  yet  thefe  terminate 
limply  in  the  underftanding,  thofe  influence  the  will  and  manners.  Specula¬ 
tive  opinions,  therefore,  and  articles  of  faith  (as  they  are  called)  which  are  re¬ 
quired  only  to  be  believed,  cannot  be  impofed  on  any  church,  by  the  law  of 
the  land.  For  it  is  abfurd  that  things  fhould  be  enjoined  by  laws,  which  are 
not  in  men’s  power  to  perform.  And  to  believe  this,  or  that,  to  be  true,  does 
not  depend  upon  our  will.  But  of  this  enough  has  been  faid  already.  But 
(will  fome  fay)  let  men  at  leaft  profefs  that  they  believe.  A  fweet  religion  in¬ 
deed,  that  obliges  men  to  diflemble,  and  tell  lies,  both  to  God  and  man,  for 
the  falvation  of  their  fouls !  If  the  magiftrate  thinks  to  lave  men  thus,  he  feems 
to  underhand  little  of  the  way  of  falvation.  And  if  he  does  it  not,  in  order 
to  fave  them,  why  is  he  fo  follicitous  about  the  articles  of  faith,  as  to  enadt 
them  by  a  law  ? 

Farther,  The  magiftrate  ought  not  to  forbid  the  preaching,  or  profef* 
flng,  of  any  fpeculative  opinions  in  any  church,  becaufe  they  have  no  man¬ 
ner  of  relation  to  the  civil  rights  of  the  fubjefts.  If  a  Roman  catholick  be¬ 
lieve  that  to  be  really  the  body  of  Chrift,  which  another  man  calls  bread,  he 
does  no  injury,  thereby  to  his  neighbour.  If  a  Jew  do  not  believe  the  new 
teftament  to  be  the  word  of  God,  he  does  not  thereby  alter  any  thing  in  men’s 
civil  rights.  If  a  heathen  doubt  of  both  teftaments,  he  is  riot,  therefore,  to 
be  puniihed,  as  a  pernicious  citizen.  The  power  of  the  magiftrate,  and  the 
eftates  of  the  people,  may  be  equally  fecure,  whether  any  man  believe  thefe 
things,  or  no.  I  readily  grant,  that  thefe  opinions  are  falfe  "and  abfurd.  But 
the  bufinefs  of  laws  is  not  to  provide  for  the  truth  of  opinions,  but  for  the  fafe- 
ty  and  fecurity  of  the  commonwealth,  and  of  every  particular  man’s  goods  and 
perfon.  And  fo  it  ought  to  be.  For  truth  certainly  would  do  well  enough,  if 
me  were  once  left  to  drift  for  herfelf.  She  feldom  has  received,  and  I  fear  ne¬ 
ver  will  receive,  much  afliftance  from  the  power  of  great  men,  to  whom  die 
is  but  rarely  known,  and  more  rarely  welcome.  She  is  not  taught  by  laws, 
nor  has  die  any  need  of  force,  to  procure  her  entrance  into  the  minds  of  men. 
Errors,  indeed,  prevail  by  the  afliftance  of  foreign  and  borrowed  fuccours.  But 
if  truth  makes  not  her  way  into  the  underftanding,  by  her  own  light,  die  will 
be  but  the  weaker  for  any  borrowed  force,  violence  can  add  to  her.  Thus  much 
for  fpeculative  opinions.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  pradlical  ones. 

A  good  life,  in  which  conflfts  not  the  lead:  part  of  religion  and  true  piety, 
concerns  alfo  the  civil  government :  and  in  it  lies  the  fafety  both  of  men’s  fouls, 
and  of  the  commonwealth.  Moral  actions  belong,  therefore,  to  the  jurifdic- 
tion  both  of  the  outward  and  inward  court ;  both  of  the  civil  and  domeftick 
governor ;  I  mean  both  of  the  magiftrate  and  confcience.  Here,  therefore,  is 
great  danger,  left  one  of  thefe  jurifdidions  intrench  upon  the  other,  and  difeord 
arife  between  the  keeper  of  the  publick  peace,  and  the  overfeers  of  fouls.  But 
if  what  has  been  already  faid  concerning  the  limits  of  both  thefe  governments  be 
rightly  confldered,  it  will  eafily  remove  all  difficulty  in  this  matter. 

Every  man  has  an  immortal  foul,  capable  of  eternal  happinefs,  or  mifery: 
whofe  happinefs  depending  upon  his  believing  and  doing  thofe  things,  in  this 
life,  which  are  neceflary  to  the  obtaining  of  God’s  favour,  and  are  preferibed 
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by  God,  to  that  end  j  it  follows  from  thence,  ift,  That  the  obfervance  of  thcfc 
things  is  the  higheft  obligation,  that  lies  upon  mankind,  and  that  our  utmoft 
care,  application  and  diligence,  ought  to  be  exercifed  in  the  fearch  and  per¬ 
formance  of  them}  becaufe  there  is  nothing  in  this  world,  that  is  of  any  con- 
fideration,  in  comparifon  with  eternity.  2dly,  That  feeing  one  man  does  not 
violate  the  right  of  another,  by  his  erroneous  opinions,  and  undue  manner  of 
worfhip,  nor  is  his  perdition  any  prejudice  to  another  man’s  affairs}  therefore 
the  care  of  each  man’s  falvation  belongs  only  to  himfelf.  But  I  would  not 
have  this  underftood,  as  if  I  meant  hereby  to  condemn  all  charitable  admoni¬ 
tions,  and  affectionate  endeavours  to  reduce  men  from  errors }  which  are  indeed, 
the  greateft  duty  of  a  chriftian.  Any  one  may  employ  as  many  exhortations 
and  arguments  as  he  pleafes,  towards  the  promoting  of  another  man’s  falvation. 
But  all  force  and  compulfion  are  to  beforborn.  Nothing  is  to  be  done  imperi- 
oufly.  No  body  is  obliged,  in  that  matter,  to  yield  obedience  unto  the  admo¬ 
nitions,  or  injunctions,  of  another,  farther  than  he  himfelf  is  perfuaded.  Every 
man,  in  that,  has  the  fupreme  and  ablolute  authority  of  judging  for  himfelf. 
And  the  realon  is,  becaufe  no  body  elfe  is  concerned  in  it,  nor  can  receive  any 
prejudice  from  his  conduCt  therein. 

But,  befides  their  fouls,  which  are  immortal,  men  have  alfo  their  temporal 
lives,  here  upon  earth}  the  ftate  whereof  being  frail  and  fleeting,  and  the  du¬ 
ration  uncertain,  they  have  need  of  feveral  outward  conveniencies  to  the  fup-. 
port  thereof,  which  are  to  be  procured,  or  preferved,  by  pains  and  induftry. 
For  thofe  things  that  are  neceflary,  to  the  comfortable  fupport  of  our  lives,  are 
not  the  fpontaneous  products  of  nature,  nor  do  offer  themfelves,  fit  and  prepa¬ 
red  for  our  ufe.  This  part,  therefore,  draws  on  another  care,  and  neceflarily 
gives  another  employment.  But  the  pravity  of  mankind  being  fuch,  that  they 
had  rather  injurioufly  prey  upon  the  fruits  of  others  men’s  labours,  than  take 
pains  to  provide  for  themfelves}  the  neceflity  of  preferring  men,  in  thepoflefii- 
on  of  what  honeft  induftry  has  already  acquired,  and  alfo  of  preferving  their 
liberty  and  ftrength,  whereby  they  may  acquire  what  they  farther  want,  obliges 
men  to  enter  into  fociety  with  one  another}  that,  by  mutual  afliftance  and  joint 
force,  they  may  fecure  unto  each  other  their  properties,  in  the  things  that  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  comfort  and  happinefs  of  this  life }  leaving,  in  the  mean  while, 
to  every  man  the  care  of  his  own  eternal  happinefs,  the  attainment  whereof 
can  neither  be  facilitated  by  another  man’s  induftry,  nor  can  the  lofs  of  it  turn 
to  another  man’s  prejudice,  nor  the  hope  of  it  be  forced  from  him,  by  any  ex¬ 
ternal  violence.  But  forafmuch  as  men,  thus  entring  into  focieties,  grounded 
upon  their  mutual  compacts  of  afliftance,  for  the  defence  of  their  temporal 
goods,  may  neverthelefs  be  deprived  of  them,  either  by  the  rapine  and  fraud  of 
their  fellow-citizens,  or  by  the  hoftile  violence  of  foreigners}  the  remedy  of  this 
evil  conflfts  in  arms,  riches,  and  multitude  of  citizens}  the  remedy  of  the  other 
in  laws}  and  the  care  of  all  things,  relating  both  to  the  one  and  the  other,  is 
committed,  by  the  fociety,  to  the  civil  magistrate.  This  is  the  original,  this  is  the 
ufe,  and  thefe  are  the  bounds  of  the  legiflative  ( which  is  the  fupreme )  power 
in  every  commonwealth.  I  mean,  that  provifton  may  be  made  for  the  Securi¬ 
ty  of  each  man’s  private  pofieflions}  for  the  peace,  riches,  and  publick  commo¬ 
dities  of  the  whole  people:  and,  as  much  as  poflible,  for  the  increafe  of  their 
inward  ftrength,  againft  foreign  invaftons. 

These  things  being  thus  explained,  it  is  eafy to  underftand,  to  what  end 
the  legiflative  power  ought  to  be  directed,  and  by  what  meafures  regulated}  and 
that  is  the  temporal  good  and  outward  profperity  of  the  fociety}  which  is  the 
foie  reafon  of  men’s  entring  into  fociety,  and  the  only  thing  they  feek  and  aim 
at,  in  it.  And  it  is  alfo  evident,  what  liberty  remains  to  men,  in  reference  to 
their  eternal  falvation,  and  that  is,  that  every  one  fliould  do  what  he,  in  his 
confcience,  is  perfuaded  to  be  acceptable  to  the  almighty,  on  whofe  good  plea- 
fure  and  acceptance  depends  their  eternal  happinefs.  For  obedience  is  due,  in 
the  firft  place  to  God,  and  afterwards  to  the  laws. 

But 
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But  fome  may  afk,  “  What,  if  the  magiftrate  fhould  enjoin  any  thing,  by 
t£  his  authority,  that  appears  unlawful  to  the  confidence  of  a  private  perfon?” 

I  anfwer,  that  if  government  be  faithfully  adminiftred,  and  the  counfels  of  the 
magiftrate  be,  indeed,  directed  to  the  publick  good,  this  will  feldom  happen. 

But  if,  perhaps,  it  do  fo  fall  out,  I  fay,  that  fuch  a  private  perfon  is  to  abftain  from 
the  adion,  that  he  judges  unlawful;  and  he  is  to  undergo  the  punishment, 
which  it  is  not  unlawful  for  him  to  bear;  for  the  private  judgment  of  any  per¬ 
fon,  concerning  a  law,  enaded  in  political  matters,  for  the  publick  good,  does 
not  take  away  the  the  obligation  of  that  law,  nor  deferve  a  difpenfation.  But 
if  the  law,  indeed,  be  concerning  things,  that  lie  not  within  the  verge  of  the. 
magiftrate’s  authority;  (as  for  example,  that  the  people,  or  any  party  amongft 
them,  Should  be  compelled  to  embrace  a  ftrange  religion,  and  join  in  the  wor¬ 
ship  and  ceremonies  of  another  church  )  men  are  not,  in  thefe  cafes,  obliged  by 
that  law,  againft  their  confciences.  For  the  political  fociety  is  inftituted  for 
no  other  end,  but  only  to  fecure  every  man’s  poSTeflion  of  the  things  of  this  life. 

The  care  of  each  man’s  foul,  and  of  the  things  of  heaven,  which  neither  does 
belong  to  the  commonwealth,  nor  can  be  fubjedted  to  it,  is  left  entirely  to  eve¬ 
ry  man’s  felf.  Thus  the  fafeguard  of  men’s  lives,  and  of  the  things,  that  be¬ 
long  unto  this  life,  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  commonwealth;  and  the  preferving  of 
thole  things  unto  their  owners,  is  the  duty  of  the  magiftrate.  And,  therefore, 
the  magiftrate  cannot  take  away  thefe  worldly  things  from  this  man,  or  party, 
and  give  them  to  that;  nor  change  property  amongft  fellow-fubjedts,  (no  not, 
even  by  a  law)  for  a  caufe,  that  has  no  relation  to  the  end  of  civil  government; 

I  mean,  for  their  religion;  which,  whether  it  be  true  or  falfe,  does  no  prejudice 
to  the  worldly  concerns  of  their  fellow-fubjedts,  which  are  the  things,  that  only 
belong  unto  the  care  of  the  commonwealth. 

‘‘But  what  if  the  magiftrate  believe  fuch  a  law,  as  this,  to  be  for  the  pub- 
c<  lick  good?”  I  anfwer:  as  the  private  judgment  of  any  particular  perfon,  if 
erroneous  does  not  exempt  him  from  the  obligation  of  the  law,  fo  the  private 
judgment  (as  I  may  call  it )  of  the  magiftrate  does  not  give  him  any  new  right, 
of  impofing  laws  upon  his  fubjeds,  which  neither  was,  in  the  conftitution  of 
the  government,  granted  him;  nor  ever  was  in  the  power  of  the  people  to  grant: 
much  lels,  if  he' make  it  his  bufinefs  to  enrich  and  advance  his  followers  and 
fellow-fedaries,  with  the  fpoils  of  others.  But  what  if  the  magiftrate  believe 
that  he  has  a  right  to  make  fuch  laws,  and  that  they  are  for  the  publick  good; 
and  his  fubjeds  believe  the  contrary  ?  Who  ftiall  be  judge  between  them?  I  an¬ 
fwer,  God  alone.  For  there  is  no  judge  upon  earth,  between  the  fupreme  ma¬ 
giftrate  and  the  people.  God,  I  fay,  is  the  only  judge  in  this  cafe,  who  will  re- 
tribute  unto  every  one,  at  the  laft  day,  according  to  his  deferts;  that  is,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  fincerity  and  uprightnefs,  in  endeavouring  to  promote  piety,  and  the 
publick  weal  and  peace  of  mankind.  But  what  ftiall  be  done  in  the  mean  while? 

I  anfwer:  the  principal  and  chief  care  of  every  one  ought  to  be,  of  his  own  foul, 
firft;  and  in  the  next  place,  of  the  publick  peace:  tho’  yet  there  are  very  few 
will  think  it  is  peace  there,  where  they  fee  all  laid  wafte.  There  are  two  forts 
of  contefts  amongft  men;  the  one  managed  by  law,  the  other  by  force:  and 
thefe  are  of  that  nature,  that  where  the  one  ends,  the  other  always  begins.  But 
it  is  not  my  bufinefs  to  enquire  into  the  power  of  the  magiftrate,  in  the  different 
conftitutions  of  nations.  I  only  know  what  ufually  happens,  where  contro- 
verfies  arife,  without  a  judge  to  determine  them.  You  will  fay  then,  the  ma¬ 
giftrate,  being  the  ftronger,  will  have  his  will,  and  carry  his  point.  Without 
doubt.  But  the  queftion  is  not  here,  concerning  the  doubtfulnefs  of  the  event, 
but  the  rule  of  right. 

But  to  come  to  particulars.  I  fay,  firft,  no  opinions,  contrary  to  human 
fociety,  or  to  thofe  moral  rules,  which  are  neceflary  to  the  prefervation  of  civil 
fociety,  are  to  be  tolerated  by  the  magiftrate.  But  of  thefe,  indeed,  examples 
in  any  church  are  rare.  For  no  fed:  can  eafily  arrive  to  fuch  a  degree  of  mad- 
nefs,  as  that  it  fhould  think  fit  to  teach,  for  dodrines  of  religion,  fuch  things  as 
manifeftly  undermine  the  foundations  of  fociety,  and  are,  therefore,  condem- 
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ned  by  the  judgment  of  all  mankind :  becaufe  their  own  intereft,  peace,  repu¬ 
tation,  every  thing  would  be  thereby  endangered. 

Another  more  fecret  evil,  but  more  dangerous  to  the  commonwealth,  is 
when  men  arrogate  to  themfelves,  and  to  thofe  of  their  own  fed,  fome  pecu¬ 
liar  prerogative,  covered  over  with  a  fpecious  (hew  of  deceitful  words ;  but,  in 
effed,  oppofite  to  the  civil  right  of  the  community.  For  example:  We  can¬ 
not  find  any  fed,  that  teaches  exprefsly  and  openly,  that  men  are  not  obliged 
to  keep  their  promife ;  that  princes  may  be  dethroned  by  thofe,  that  differ  from 
them  in  religion ;  or  that  the  dominion  of  all  things  belongs  only  to  themfelves. 
For  thefe  things,  propofed  thus  nakedly  and  plainly,  would  foon  draw  on  them 
the  eye  and  hand  of  the  magiftrate,  and  awaken  all  the  care  of  the  common¬ 
wealth,  to  a  watchfulnefs  againft  the  fpreading  of  fo  dangerous  an  evil.  But 
neverthelefs,  we  find  thofe  that  fay  the  fame  things,  in  other  words.  What 
elfe  do  they  mean,  who  teach  that  “faith  is  not  to  be  kept  with  hereticks?” 
Their  meaning,  forfooth,  is,  that  the  privilege  of  breaking  faith  belongs  unto 
themfelves :  for  they  declare  all,  that  are  not  of  their  communion,  to  be  here¬ 
ticks  ;  or,  at  leaft,  may  declare  them  fo,  whenfoever  they  think  fit.  What 
can  be  the  meaning  of  their  aliening,  that  “  kings  excommunicated  forfeit  their 
“  crowns  and  kingdoms?”  It  is  evident  that  they  thereby  arrogate,  unto  them¬ 
felves,  the  power  of  depofing  kings :  becaufe  they  challenge  the  power  of  ex- 
communication,  as  the  peculiar  right  of  their  hierarchy.  That  “  dominion  is 
“  founded  in  grace,”  is  alfo  an  affertion,  by  which  thofe,  that  maintain  it,  do 
plainly  lay  claim  to  the  poffefiion  of  all  things.  For  they  are  not  fo  wanting 
to  themfelves,  as  not  to  believe,  or  at  leaft  as  not  to  profefs,  themfelves  to  be 
the  truly  pious  and  faithful.  Thefe  therefore,  and  the  like,  who  attribute  unto 
the  faithful,  religious  and  orthodox,  that  is,  in  plain  terms,  unto  themfelves, 
any  peculiar  privilege,  or  power,  above  other  mortals,  in  civil  concernments ; 
or  who,  upon  pretence  of  religion,  do  challenge  any  manner  of  authority  over 
fuch,  as  are  not  affociated  with  them,  in  their  ecclefiaftical  communion ;  I  fay, 
thefe  have  no  right  to  be  tolerated  by  the  magiftrate ;  as  neither  thofe,  that  will 
not  own,  and  teach,  the  duty  of  tolerating  all  men,  in  matters  of  mere  reli¬ 
gion.  For  what  do  all  thefe  and  the  like  doctrines  fignify,  but  that  they  may, 
and  are  ready,  upon  any  occafion,  to  feize  the  government,  and  poffefs  them¬ 
felves  of  the  eftates  and  fortunes  of  their  fellow-fubjeds ;  and  that  they  only 
afk  leave  to  be  tolerated  by  the  magiftrate,  fo  long,  until  they  find  themfelves 
ftrong  enough  to  effed  it  ? 

Again :  That  church  can  have  no  right  to  be  tolerated  by  the  magiftrate, 
which  is  conftituted  upon  fuch  a  bottom,  that  all  thofe,  who  enter  into  it,  do 
thereby,  ipfo  fado,  deliver  themfelves  up  to  the  protedion  and  fervice  of  ano¬ 
ther  prince.  For,  by  this  means,  the  magiftrate  would  give  way  to  the  fettling 
of  a  foreign  jurifdidion  in  his  own  country,  and  fuller  his  own  people  to  be  lift¬ 
ed,  as  it  were,  for  foldiers  againft  his  own  government.  Nor  does  the  frivo¬ 
lous  and  fallacious  diftindion,  between  the  court  and  the  church,  afford  any 
remedy  to  this  inconvenience ;  elpecially,  when  both  the  one  and  the  other  are 
equally  fubjed  to  the  abfolute  authority  of  the  fame  perfon  j  who  has  not  on¬ 
ly  power  to  perfuade  the  members  of  his  church  to  whatfoever  he  lifts,  either  as 
purely  religious,  or  in  order  thereunto,  but  can  alfo  enjoin  it  them,  on  pain  of 
eternal  fire.  It  is  ridiculous  for  any  one  to  profefs  himfelf  to  be  a  Mahumetan, 
only  in  his  religion,  but  in  every  thing  elfe  a  faithful  fubjed  to  a  chriftian  ma¬ 
giftrate  ;  whilft,  at  the  fame  time,  he  acknowledges  himfelf  bound  to  yield 
blind  obedience  to  the  mufti  of  Conftantinople ;  who  himfelf  is  entirely  obe¬ 
dient  to  the  Ottoman  emperor,  and  frames  the  feigned  oracles  of  that  religion, 
according  to  his  pleafure.  But  this  Mahumetan,  living  amongft  chriftians, 
would  yet  more  apparently  renounce  their  government,  if  he  acknowledged  the 
lame  perfon  to  be  head  of  his  church,  who  is  the  fupreme  magiftrate  in  the 
ftate. 

Lastly,  Thofe  are  not  at  all  to  be  tolerated,  who  deny  the  being  of  a  God. 
Promifes,  covenants,  and  oaths,  which  are  the  bonds  of  human  fociety,  can 
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have  no  hold  upon  an  atheift.  The  taking  away  of  God,  though  but  even  in 
in  thought,  dilfolves  all.  Befides  alfo,  thofe,  that  by  their  atheifm  undermine 
and  deftroy  all  religion,  can  have  no  pretence  of  religion,  whereupon  to  chal- 
lence  the  privilege  of  a  toleration.  As  for  other  praiftical  opinions,  though  not 
abfolutely  free  from  all  error,  if  they  do  not  tend  to  eftablifli  domination  over- 
others,  or  civil  impunity  to  the  church,  in  which  they  are  taught,  there  can  be 
no  reafon  why  they  fliould  not  be  tolerated. 

It  remains  that  I  fay  fomething,  concerning  thofe  aftemblies,  which  being 
vulgarly  called,  and  perhaps  having  fometimes  been,  conventicles,  and  nurfe- 
ries  of  factions  and  feditions,  are  thought  to  afford  the  ftrongeft  matter  of  ob¬ 
jection  againft  this  doCtrine  of  toleration.  But  this  has  not  happened  by  any 
thing,  peculiar  unto  the  genius  of  fuch  affemblies,  but  by  the  unhappy  circuni- 
ftances  of  an  oppreffed,  or  ill-fettled  liberty.  Thefe  accufations  would  foon 
ceale,  if  the  law  of  toleration  were  once  fo  fettled,  that  all  churches  were 
obliged  to  lay  down  toleration,  as  the  foundation  of  their  own  liberty ;  and 
teach,  that  liberty  of  confcience  is  every  man’s  natural  right,  equally  belonging 
to  dilfenters  as  to  themfelves ;  and  that  no  body  ought  to  be  compelled  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  religion,  either  by  law,  or  force.  The  eftablifhment  of  this  one  thing 
would  take  away  all  ground  of  complaints  and  tumults,  upon  account  of  con¬ 
fcience.  And  thefe  caufes  of  difeontents  and  animofities  being  once  removed, 
there  would  remain  nothing  in  thefe  affemblies,  that  were  not  more  peaceable, 
and  lefs  apt  to  produce  difturbance  of  ftate,  than  in  any  other  meetings  what- 
foever.  But  let  us  examine  particularly  the  heads  of  thefe  accufations. 

You’ll  fay,  That  “  affemblies  and  meetings  endanger  the  publick  peace, 
“  and  threaten  the  commonwealth.”  I  anfwer :  If  this  be  fo,  why  are  there 
daily  fuch  numerous  meetings  in  markets,  and  courts  of  judicature  ?  Why  are 
crowds  upon  the  exchange,  and  a  concourfe  of  people,  in  cities,  fuffered  ? 
You’ll  reply;  Thofe  are  civil  aiTemblies;  but  thefe  we  objed:  againft,  are  eccle- 
fiaftical.  I  anfwer :  ’Tis  a  likely  thing,  indeed,  that  fuch  affemblies,  as  are  al¬ 
together  remote  from  civil  affairs,  fhould  be  moft  apt  to  embroil  them.  O, 
but  civil  affemblies  are  compofed  of  men,  that  differ  from  one  another  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  religion ;  but  thefe  ecclefiaftical  meetings  are  of  perfons,  that  are  all  of 
one  opinion.  As  if  an  agreement  in  matters  of  religion,  were  in  effed  a  con- 
fpiracy  againft:  the  commonwealth ;  or  as  if  men  would  not  be  fo  much  the 
more  warmly  unanimous  in  religion,  the  lefs  liberty  they  had  of  affembling. 
But  it  will  be  urged  ftill,  That  civil  affemblies  are  open,  and  free  for  any  one  to 
enter  into ;  whereas  religious  conventicles  are  more  private,  and  thereby  give 
opportunity  to  clandeftine  machinations.  I  anfwer,  That  this  is  not  ffridly 
true :  for  many  civil  affemblies  are  not  open  to  every  one.  And  if  fome  reli¬ 
gious  meetings  be  private,  who  are  they  (I  beleech  you)  that  are  to  be  blamed 
for  it  ?  thofe  that  defire,  or  thofe  that  forbid  their  being  publick  ?  Again : 
You’ll  fay,  that  religious  communion  does  exceedingly  unite  men’s  minds  and 
affedions  to  one  another,  and  is  therefore  the  more  dangerous.  But  if  this  be 
fo,  why  is  not  the  magiftrate  afraid  of  his  own  church  ;  and  why  does  he  not 
forbid  their  affemblies,  as  things  dangerous  to  his  government  ?  You’ll  fay,  Be- 
caufe  he  himfelf  is  a  part,  and  even  the  head  of  them.  As  if  he  were  not  al¬ 
fo  a  part  of  the  commonwealth,  and  the  head  of  the  whole  people. 

Let  us  therefore  deal  plainly.  The  magiftrate  is  afraid  of  other  churches, 
but  not  of  his  own ;  becaufe  he  is  kind  and  favourable  to  the  one,  but  fevere 
and  cruel  to  the  other.  Thefe  he  treats  like  children,  and  indulges  them  even 
to  wantonnefs.  Thofe  he  ufes  as  Haves ;  and  how  blamelelly  foever  they  demean 
themfelves,  recompenfes  them  no  otherwife,  than  by  gallies,  prilons,  confifea- 
tions  and  death.  Thefe  he  cherifhes  and  defends :  Thofe  he  continually  fcour- 
ges  and  oppreffes.  Let  him  turn  the  tables :  or  let  thofe  diffenters  enjoy  but 
the  fame  privileges,  in  civils,  as  his  other  fubjefts,  and  he  will  quickly  find  that 
thefe  religious  meetings  will  be  no  longer  dangerous.  For  if  men  enter  into  fe- 
ditious  confpiracies,  ’tis  not  religion  infpires  them  to  it  in  their  meetings;  but 
their  fufferings  and  oppreflions,  that  make  them  willing  to  eafe  themfelves.  Juft 
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and  moderate  governments  are  every  where  quiet,  every  where  fafe.  But  op^ 
preffion  raifes  ferments,  and  makes  men  ftruggle  to  call  off  an  uneafy  and  ty¬ 
rannical  yoke.  I  know  that  feditions  are  very  frequently  railed  upon  pretence  of 
religion.  But  ’tis  as  true,  that,  for  religion,  fubjedts  are  frequently  ill  treated, 
ancf  live  miferably.  Believe  me,  the  ftirs  that  are  made,  proceed  not  from 
any  peculiar  temper  of  this,  or  that  church,  or  religious  fociety;  but  from  the 
common  difpofition  of  all  mankind,  who,  when  they  groan  under  any  heavy 
burthen,  endeavour  naturally  to  fhake  off  the  yoke,  that  galls  their  necks.  Sup- 
pofe  this  bufinefs  of  religion  were  let  alone,  and  that  there  were  fome  other  di- 
ftindtion  made  between  men  and  men,  upon  account  of  their  different  com¬ 
plexions,  fhapes,  and  features,  fo  that  thole  who  have  black  hair  (for  example) 
or  grey  eyes,  Ihould  not  enjoy  the  fame  privileges  as  other  citizens ;  that  they 
Ihould  not  be  permitted  either  to  buy  or  fell,  or  live  by  their  callings  ;  that  pa¬ 
rents  Ihould  not  have  the  government  and  education  of  their  own  children ; 
that  all  Ihould  either  be  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  laws,  or  meet  with 
partial  judges  j  can  it  be  doubted  but  thefe  perfons,  thus  diftinguilhed  from 
others,  by  the  colour  of  their  hair  and  eyes,  and  united  together,  by  one  com¬ 
mon  perfecution,  would  be  as  dangerous  to  the  magiftrate,  as  any  others,  that 
had  alfociated  themlelves,  merely  upon  the  account  of  religion  ?  Some  enter 
into  company  for  trade  and  profit :  others,  for  want  of  bufinefs,  have  their 
clubs  for  claret.  Neighbourhood  joins  fome,  and  religion  others.  But  there  is 
one  only  thing,  which  gathers  people  into  leditious  commotions,  and  that  is 
oppreflion. 

You  will  fay  ;  What,  will  you  have  people  to  meet  at  divine  fervice,  againft: 
the  magiftrate’s  will?  Ianfwer;  Why,  I  pray,  again  ft  his  will?  Is  it  not  both 
lawful  and  neceftary,  that  they  Ihould  meet?  againft  his  will,  do  you  fay?  that’s 
what  I  complain  of.  That  is  the  very  root  of  all  the  mifchief.  Why  are  afi- 
femblies  lefs  fufferable  in  a  church,  than  in  a  theatre,  or  market?  thofe,  that 
meet  there  are  not  either  more  vicious,  or  more  turbulent,  than  thofe  that  meet 
elfewhere.  The  bufinefs  in  that  is,  that  they  are  ill  ufed,  and  therefore  they 
are  not  to  be  fuffered.  Take  away  the  partiality,  that  is  ufed  towards  them,  in 
matters  of  common  right;  change  the  laws,  take  away  the  penalties,  unto  which 
they  are  fubjedted,  and  all  things  will  immediately  become  fafe  and  peaceable : 
nay,  thofe,  that  are  averfe  to  the  religion  of  the  magiftrate,  will  think  them- 
felves  fo  much  the  more  bound  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  commonwealth,  as 
their  condition  is  better  in  that  place,  than  elfewhere;  and  all  thefeveral,  fepa- 
rate  congregations,  like  fo  many  guardians  of  the  publick  peace,  will  watch  one 
another,  that  nothing  may  be  innovated,  or  changed,  in  the  form  of  the  go¬ 
vernment:  becaufe  they  can  hope  for  nothing  better,  than  what  they  already 
enjoy ;  that  is,  an  equal  condition  with  their  fellow-fubjedts,  under  a  juft  and 
moderate  government.  Now  if  that  church,  which  agrees  in  religion  with  the 
prince,  be  efteemed  the  chief  fupport  of  any  civil  government,  and  that  for  no 
other  reafon  (as  has  already  been  fhewn  )  than  becaufe  the  prince  is  kind,  and  the 
laws  are  favourable  to  it;  how  much  greater  will  be  the  fecurity  of  a  government, 
where  all  good  fubjedts,  of  whatfoever  church  they  be,  without  any  diftindti- 
on  upon  account  of  religion,  enjoying  the  fame  favour  of  the  prince,  and  the 
fame  benefit  of  the  laws,  fhall  become  the  common  fupport  and  guard  of  itj 
and  where  none  will  have  any  occaiion  to  fear  the  feverity  of  the  laws,  but 
thofe,  that  do  injuries  to  their  neighbours,  and  offend  againft  the  civil 
peace? 

That  we  may  draw  towards  a  conclufion.  “  The  fum  of  all  we  drive  at 
“  is.  That  every  man  may  enjoy  the  fame  rights,  that  are  granted  to  others." 
Is  it  permitted  to  worfhip  God  in  the  Roman  manner?  Let  it  be  permitted  to 
do  it  in  the  Geneva  form  alfb.  Is  it  permited  to  fpeak  latin  in  the  market-place? 
Let  thofe,  that  have  a  mind  to  it,  be  permitted  to  do  it  alfo  in  the  church.  Is 
it  lawful  for  any  man,  in  his  own  houfe,  to  kneel,  ftand,  fit,  or  ufe  any  other 
pofture :  and  to  cloath  himfelf  in  white  or  black,  in  fhort  or  in  long  garments? 
let  it  not  be  made  unlawful  to  eat  bread,  drink  wine,  or  wafh  with  water  in 
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the  church.  In  a  word,  whatfoever  things  are  left  free  by  law,  in  the  common  oc- 
cafions  of  life,  let  them  remain  free  unto  every  church,  in  divine  worfhip.  Let  no 
man’s  life,  or  body,  or  houfe,  or  eftate,  fuffer  any  manner  of  prejudice  upon  thefe 
accounts.  Can  you  allow  of  the  prelbyterian  difcipline  ?  Why  ihould  not  the 
epifcopal  alfo  have  what  they  like?  ecclefiaftical  authority,  whether  it  be  admi- 
niftred  by  the  hands  of  a  lingle  perfon,  or  many,  is  every  where  the  fame:  and 
neither  has  any  jurifdi&ion  in  things  civil,  nor  any  manner  of  power  of  com- 
puHion,  nor  any  thing  at  all  to  do  with,  riches  and  revenues. 

Ecclesiastical  affemblies,  and  fermons,  are  juftified  by  daily  experi¬ 
ence,  and  publick  allowance.  Thefe  are  allowed  to  people  of  fome  one  perfuafion : 

Why  not  to  all  ?  if  any  thing  pafs  in  a  religious  meeting  feditioufly,  and  contra¬ 
ry  to  the  publick  peace,  it  is  to  be  punifhed  in  the  fame  manner,  and  no  other- 
wife,  than  as  if  it  had  happened  in  a  fair,  or  market.  Thefe  meetings  ought 
not  to  be  fan£tuaries  for  factious  and  flagitious  fellows:  nor  ought  it  to  be  lefs 
lawful  for  men  to  meet  in  churches,  than  in  halls :  nor  are  one  part  of  the 
fubje&s  to  be  efteemed  more  blameable,  for  their  meeting  together,  than  others. 

Every  one  is  to  be  accountable  for  his  own  actions,  and  no  man  is  to  be  laid  un¬ 
der  a  fufpicion,  or  odium,  for  the  fault  of  another.  Thofe  that  are  feditious, 
murderers,  thieves,  robbers,  adulterers,  flanderers,  &c.  of  whatfoever  church, 
whether  national  or  not,  ought  to  be  punifhed  and  fuppreffed.  But  thofe,  whofe 
do&rine  is  peaceable,  and  whofe  manners  are  pure  and  blamelefs,  ought  to  be 
upon  equal  terms  with  their  fellow-fubje<fts.  Thus  if  folemn  affemblies,  obfer- 
vations  of  feftivals,  publick  worfhip,  be  permitted  to  any  one  fort  of  profeffors; 
all  thefe  things  ought  to  be  permitted  to  the  prefbyterians,  independants,  anabap- 
tifts,  arminians,  quakers,  and  others,  with  the  fame  liberty.  Nay,  if  we 
may  openly  fpeak  the  truth,  and  as  becomes  one  man  to  another,  neither 
Pagan  nor  Mahumetan,  nor  Jew,  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  civil  rights  of 
the  commonwealth,  becaufe  of  his  religion.  The  gofpel  commands  no  fuch 
thing.  The  church,  “  which  judgeth  not  thofe  that  are  without,”  wants  it  not.  1  Cor.  v.  1 
And  the  commonwealth,  which  embraces  indifferently  all  men,  that  are  honeft, 1 3- 
peaceable  and  induftrious,  requires  it  not.  Shall  we  fuffer  a  Pagan  to  deal  and 
trade  with  us,  and  fhall  we  not  fuffer  him  to  pray  unto,  and  worfhip,  God  ?  If 
we  allow  the  Jews  to  have  private  houfes  and  dwellings  amongft  us,  Why  Should 
we  not  allow  them  to  have  fynagogues?  Is  their  doctrine  more  falfe,  their  wor¬ 
fhip  more  abominable,  or  is  the  civil  peace  more  endangered,  by  their  meeting 
in  publick,  than  private  houfes?  but  if  thefe  things  may  be  granted  to  Jews  and 
Pagans;  furely  the  condition  of  any  chriftians  ought,  not  to  be  worfe  than  theirs 
in  a  chriftian  commonwealth. 

You  will  fay,  perhaps,  yes,  it  ought  to  be:  becaufe  they  are  more  inclinea- 
ble  to  factions,  tumults,  and  civil  wars.  I  anfwer:  Is  this  the  fault  of  the  chrif¬ 
tian  religion  ?  If  it  be  fo,  truly  the  chriftian  religion  is  the  worft  of  all  religions, 
and  ought  neither  to  be  embraced  by  any  particular  perfon,  nor  tolerated  by  any 
commonwealth.  For  if  this  be  the  genius,  this  the  nature  of  the  chriftian  religion, 
to  be  turbulent,  and  deftructive  to  the  civil  peace,  that  church  itfelf,  which  the 
magiftrate  indulges,  will  not  always  be  innocent.  But  far  be  it  from  us  to  fay 
any  fuch  thing  of  that  religion,  which  carries  the  greateft  opposition  to  covetouf- 
nefs,  ambition,  difeord,  contention,  and  all  manner  of  inordinate  defires;  and  is 
the  moft  mcdeft  and  peaceable  religion,  that  ever  was.  We  muft,  therefore,  feek 
another  caufe  of  thofe  evils,  that  are  charged  upon  religion.  And  if  we  confider 
right,  we  fhall  find  it  to  confift  wholly  in  the  fubjedl,  that  I  am  treating  of.  It  is 
not  the  diverfity  of  opinions,  (  which  cannot  be  avoided )  but  the  refufal  of  tole¬ 
ration  to  thofe,  that  are  of  different  opinions,  (which  might  have  been  granted ) 
that  has  produced  all  the  buftles  and  wars,  that  have  been  in  the  chriftian  world, 
upon  account  of  religion.  The  heads  and  leaders  of  the  church,  moved  by  avarice 
and  infatiable  defire  of  dominion,  making  ufe  of  the  immoderate  ambition  of 
magiftrates,  and  the  credulous  fuperftition  of  the  giddy  multitude,  have  incens’d 
and  animated  them  againft  thofe,  that  diffent  from  themfelves;  by  preaching 
unto  them,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  gofpel,  and  to  the  precepts  of  charity, 
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that  fchifmaticks  and  hereticks  are  to  be  outed  of  their  poffeffions,  and  deftroyed. 
And  thus  have  they  mixed  together,  and  confounded  two  things, that  are  in  them- 
felves  moll  different,  the  church  and  the  commonwealth.  Now  as  it  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  for  men  patiently  to  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  llript  of  the  goods,  which 
they  have  got  by  their  honell  induftry;  and  contrary  to  all  the  laws  of  equity, 
both  human  and  divine,  to  be  delivered  up  for  a  prey  to  other  men’s  violence  and 
rapine;  efpecially  when  they  are  otherwife  altogether  blamelefs;  and  that  the 
occafion,  for  which  they  are  thus  treated,  does  not  at  belong  to  the  jurif- 
didtion  of  the  magillrate,  but  entirely  to  the  confcience  of  every  particular 
man  ;  for  the  condudt  of  which,  he  is  accountable  to  God  only ;  what  elfe  can 
be  expedted,  but  that  thefe  men,  growing  weary  of  the  evils,  under  which  they 
labour,  Ihould,  in  the  end,  think  it  lawful  for  them  to  refill  force  with  force, 
and  to  defend  their  natural  rights,  (which  are  not  forfeitable,  upon  account  of 
religion )  with  arms,  as  well  as  they  can  ?  that  this  has  been  hitherto  the  ordina¬ 
ry  courfe  of  things,  is  abundantly  evident  in  hiftory :  and  that  it  will  continue 
to  be  fo  hereafter,  is  but  too  apparent  in  reafon.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  otherwife, 
fo  long  as  the  principle  of  perfecution  for  religion  lhall  prevail,  as  it  has  don® 
hitherto,  with  magillrate  and  people;  and  fo  long  as  thole,  that  ought  to  be  the 
preachers  of  peace  and  concord,  lhall  continue,  with  all  their  art  and  llrength, 
to  excite  men  to  arms,  and  found  the  trumpet  of  war.  But  that  magiftrates 
Ihould  thus  fuffer  thefe  incendiaries,  and  difturbers  of  the  publick  peace,  might 
jullly  be  wondered  at;  if  it  did  not  appear  that  they  have  been  invited  by  them, 
unto  a  participation  of  the  fpoil,  and  have,  therefore,  thought  lit  to  make  ufe 
of  their  covetoufnefs  and  pride,  as  means,  whereby  to  increafe  their  own  power. 
For  who  does  not  fee  that  thefe  good  men,  are,  indeed,  more  minifters  of  the 
government,  than  minifters  of  the  gofpel:  and  that,  by  flattering  the  ambition, 
and  favouring  the  dominion  of  princes,  and  men  in  authority,  they  endeavour, 
with  all  their  might,  to  promote  that  tyranny  in  the  commonwealth,  which 
otherwife  they  Ihould  not  be  able  to  eftablilh  in  the  church  ?  this  is  the  unhappy 
agreement,  that  we  fee  between  the  church  and  Hate.  Whereas,  if  each  of 
them  would  contain  itfelf  within  its  own  bounds,  the  one  attending  to  the  world¬ 
ly  welfare  of  the  commonwealth,  the  other  to  the  falvation  of  fouls,  it  is  impofi- 
lible  that  any  difeord  Ihould  ever  have  happened  between  them.  “  Sed,  pudet  haec 
“  opprobria,  &c.”  God  Almighty  grant,  I  befeech  him,  that  the  gofpel  of  peace 
may  at  length  be  preached,  and  that  civil  magiftrates  growing  more  careful,  to 
conform  their  own  confciences  to  the  law  of  God,  and  lefs  follicitous  about  the 
binding  of  other  men’s  confciences,  by  human  laws,  may,  like  fathers  of  their 
country,  diredt  all  their  counfels  and  endeavours  to  promote  univerfally  the  civil 
welfare  of  all  their  children;  except  only  of  fuch  as  are  arrogant,  ungovernable, 
and  injurious  to  their  brethren;  and  that  all  ecclefiaftical  men,  who  boaft  them¬ 
felves  to  be  the  fucceffors  of  the  apoftles,  walking  peaceably  and  modeftly 
in  the  apoftle’s  fteps,  without  intermeddling  with  ftate  affairs,  may  apply  them¬ 
felves  wholly  to  promote  the  falvation  of  fouls.  Farewell. 

PERHAPS  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  add  a  few  things,  concerning  herefy  and 
fchifm. 

A  Turk  is  not,  nor  can  be,  either  heretick  or  fchifmatick,  to  a  chriftian: 
and  if  any  man  fall  off,  from  the  chriftian  faith,  to  mahumetifm,  he  does  not 
thereby  become  a  heretick,  or  fchifmatick,  but  an  apoftate  and  an  infidel. 
This  no  body  doubts  of.  And  by  this  it  appears,  that  men  of  different  religi¬ 
ons  cannot  be  hereticks,  or  fchifmaticks,  to  one  another. 

W  e  are  to  enquire,  therefore,  what  men  are  of  the  fame  religion.  Con¬ 
cerning  which,  it  is  manifeft  that  thofe,  who  have  one  and  the  fame  rule  of 
faith  and  worlhip,  are  of  the  fame  religion :  and  thofe,  who  have  not  the  fame 
rule  of  faith  and  worfhip,  are  of  different  religions.  For  fince  all  things,  that 
belong  unto  that  religion,  are  contained  in  that  rule,  it  follows  neceflarily  that 
thofe,  who  agree  in  one  rule,  are  of  one  and  the  fame  religion  ;  and  vice  ver- 
fa.  Thus  Turks  and  Chriftians  are  of  different  religions :  becaufe  thefe  take  the 
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holy  fcriptures  to  be  the  rule  of  their  religion,  and  thofe  the  alcoran.  And, 
for  the  fame  reafon,  there  may  be  different  religions  alfo,  even  amongft  chrifti- 
ans.  The  Papift  s  and  the  Lutherans,  tho’  both  of  them  profefs  faith  in  Chrift, 
and  are,  therefore,  called  chriftians,  yet  are  not  both  of  the  fame  religion :  be- 
caufe  thefe  acknowledge  nothing,  but  the  holy  fcriptures,  to  be  the  rule  and 
foundation  of  their  religion ;  thofe  take  in  alfo  traditions  and  the  decrees  of 
popes,  and  of  thefe  together,  make  the  rule  of  their  religion.  And  thus  the 
chriftians  of  St.  John,  (as  they  are  called)  and  the  chriftians  of  Geneva,  are  of 
different  religions :  becaufe  thefe  alfo  take  only  the  fcriptures;  and  thofe  I  know 
not  what  traditions,  for  the  rule  of  their  religion. 

This  being  fettled,  it  follows;  Firft,  That  herefy  is  a  feparation  made  in 
ecclefiaftical  communion  between  men  of  the  fame  religion,  for  fome  opini¬ 
ons,  no  way  contained  in  the  rule  itfelf.  And,  Secondly,  That  amongft  thofe, 
who  acknowledge  nothing,  but  the  holy  fcriptures,  to  be  their  rule  of  faith, 
herefy  is  a  feparation  made  in  their  chriftian  communion,  for  opinions  not  con¬ 
tained  in  the  exprefs  words  of  fcripture.  Now  this  feparation  may  be  made  in 
a  twofold  manner. 

1.  When  the  greater  part,  or  (by  the  magiftrate’s  patronage)  the  ftronger 
part  of  the  church  feparates  itfelf  from  others,  by  excluding  them  out  of  her 
communion,  becaufe  they  will  not  profefs  their  belief  of  certain  opinions,  which 
are  not  the  exprefs  words  of  the  fcripture.  For  it  is  not  the  paucity  of  thofe 
that  are  feparated,  nor  the  authority  of  the  magiftrate,  that  can  make  any  man 
guilty  of  herefy.  But  he  only  is  an  heretick,  who  divides  the  church  into 
parts,  introduces  names  and  marks  of  diftindtion,  and  voluntarily  makes  a  fe¬ 
paration  becaufe  of  fuch  opinions. 

2.  When  any  one  feparates  himfelf  from  the  communion  of  a  church,  be¬ 
caufe  that  church  does  not  publickly  profefs  fome  certain  opinions,  which  the 
holy  fcriptures  do  not  exprefsly  teach. 

Both  thefe  are  “hereticks,  becaufe  they  err  in  fundamentals,  and  they  err 
**  obftinately  againft  knowledge.”  For  when  they  have  determined  the  holy 
fcriptures  to  be  the  only  foundation  of  faith,  they  neverthelefs  lay  down  cer¬ 
tain  propofitions,  as  fundamental,  which  are  not  in  the  fcripture  :  and  becaufe 
others  will  not  acknowledge  thefe  additional  opinions  of  theirs,  nor  build  up¬ 
on  them,  as  if  they  were  necefiary  and  fundamental ;  they,  therefore,  make  a 
feparation  in  the  church ;  either  by  withdrawing  themfelves  from  others,  or  ex¬ 
pelling  the  others  from  them.  Nor  does  it  fignify  any  thing  for  them  to  fay, 
that  their  confeflions  and  fymbols  are  agreeable  to  fcripture,  and  to  the  analogy 
of  faith.  For  if  they  be  conceived  in  the  exprefs  words  of  fcripture,  there  can 
be  no  queftion  about  them ;  becaufe  thofe  things  are  acknowledged,  by  all  chrif¬ 
tians,  to  be  of  divine  infpiration,  and  therefore  fundamental.  But  if  they  fay, 
that  the  articles,  which  they  require  to  be  profefted,  are  confequences  deduced 
from  the  fcripture ;  it  is  undoubtedly  well  done  of  them,  who  believe  and  pro¬ 
fefs  fuch  things,  as  feem  unto  them  fo  agreeable  to  the  rule  of  faith.  But  it 
would  be  very  ill  done  to  obtrude  thofe  things  upon  others,  unto  whom  they  do 
not  feem  to  be  the  indubitable  dodtrines  of  the  fcripture.  And  to  make  a  fepa¬ 
ration,  for  fuch  things  as  thefe,  which  neither  are,  nor  can  be  fundamental,  is 
to  become  hereticks.  For  I  do  not  think,  there  is  any  man  arrived  to  that  de¬ 
gree  of  madnefs,  as  that  he  dare  give  out  his  confequences  and  interpretations  of 
fcripture,  as  divine  infpirations,  and  compare  the  articles  of  faith,  that  he  has 
framed,  according  to  his  own  fancy,  with  the  authority  of  the  fcripture.  I  know 
there  are  fome  propofitions,  fo  evidently  agreeable  to  fcripture,  that  no  body 
can  deny  them  to  be  drawn  from  thence :  but  about  thofe,  therefore,  there  can 
be  no  difference.  This  only  I  fay,  that  however  clearly  we  may  think  this,  or 
the  other  dodtrine,  to  be  deduced  from  fcripture,  we  ought  not,  therefore,  to 
impofe  it  upon  others,  as  a  neceflary  article  of  faith ;  becaufe  we  believe  it  to 
be  agreeable  to  the  rule  of  faith ;  unlefs  we  would  be  content  alfo  that  other 
dodtrines  fhould  be  impofed  upon  us,  in  the  fame  manner ;  and  that  we  ftiould 
be  compelled  to  receive  and  profefs  all  the  different  and  con  trad  idtory  opinions 
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of  Lutherans,  Calvinifts,  Remonftrants,  Anabaptifts,  and  other  lefts,  which 
the  contrivers  of  fymbols,  fyftems,  and  confelhons,  are  accuftomed  to  deliver 
to  their  followers,  as  genuine  and  necelfary  deduftions  from  the  holy  fcripture. 
I  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  extravagant  arrogance  of  thole  men,  who  think 
that  they  themfelves  can  explain  things,  necelfary  to  falvation,  more  clearly 
than  the  Holy  Ghoft,  the  eternal,  and  infinite  wifdom  of  God. 

Thus  much  concerning  herefy ;  which  word,  in  common  ule,  is  applied 
only  to  the  doftrinal  part  of  religion.  Let  us  now  confider  fchifm,  which  is  a 
crime  near  a-kin  to  it.  For  both  thele  words  feem  unto  me  to  fignify  “  an  ill- 
“  grounded  feparation,  in  ecclefiaftical  communion,  made  about  things,  not 
<c  necelfary.”  But  fince  ufe,  which  is  the  fupreme  law  in  matter  of  language, 
has  determined  that  herefy  relates  to  errors  in  faith,  and  fchifm  to  thofe  in  wor- 
Ihip,  or  difcipline,  we  mull;  confider  them  under  that  diftinftion. 

Schism  then,  for  the  fame  reafons,  that  have  already  been  alleged,  is  no¬ 
thing  elfe  but  a  feparation,  made  in  the  communion  of  the  church,  upon  ac¬ 
count  of  fomething  in  divine  worlhip,  or  ecclefiaftical  difcipline,  that  is  not  any 
necelfary  part  of  it.  Now  nothing  in  worlhip,  or  difcipline,  can  be  necelfary 
to  chriftian  communion,  but  what  Chrift  our  legillator,  or  the  apoftles,  by  in- 
fpiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  have  commanded  in  exprels  words. 

In  a  word :  He  that  denies  not  any  thing,  that  the  holy  fcriptures  teach  in 
exprefs  words,  nor  makes  a  feparation,  upon  occafion  of  any  thing,  that  is  not 
manifeftly  contained  in  the  facred  text ;  however  he  may  be  nick-named,  by 
any  feft  of  chriftians,  and  declared  by  fome,  or  all  of  them,  to  be  utterly  void 
of  true  chriftianity ;  yet,  indeed  and  in  truth,  this  man  cannot  be  either  a  he- 
retick,  or  fchiftnatick. 

These  things  might  have  been  explained  more  largely,  and  more  advan- 
tageoully ;  but  it  is  enough  to  have  hinted  at  them,  thus  briefly,  to  a  perfon  of 
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TO  THE 

A  U  T  H  O 

OF  THE 

Argument  of  the  letter,  concerning  tolera¬ 
tion,  briefly  confidered  and  anfwered. 

S  I  R, 

YO  U  will  pardon  me,  if  I  take  the  fame  liberty  with  you,  that  you 
have  done  with  the  author  of  the  letter  concerning  toleration ;  to  con- 
fider  your  arguments,  and  endeavour  to  drew  you  the  miftakes  of 
them.  For,  fince,  you  have  fo  plainly  yielded  up  the  queftion  to 
him,  and  do  own  that  “  the  feverities,  he  would  diduade  chridians  from,  are  Page  12, 13, 
“  utterly  unapt,  and  improper  to  bring  men  to  embrace  that  truth  which  mud;  1 4" 

“  fa ve  them:”  I  am  not  without  fome  hopes  to  prevail  with  you,  to  do  that 
yourfelf,  which  you  fay  is  the  only  judifiable  aim  of  men  differing  about  religi¬ 
on,  even  in  the  ufe  of  the  fevered;  methods,  viz.  carefully  and  impartially  to 
weigh  the  whole  matter,  and  thereby  to  remove  that  prejudice,  which  makes 
you  yet  favour  fome  remains  of  perfecution :  promifing  myfelf  that  fo  ingenious 
a  perfon  will  either  be  convinced  by  the  truth,  which  appears  fo  very  clear  and 
evident  to  me;  or  elfe  confefs,  that  were  either  you,  or  I,  in  authority,  we 
fhould  very  unreafonably  and  very  unjudly  ufe  any  force  upon  the  other,  which 
differed  from  him,  upon  any  pretence  of  want  of  examination.  And  if  force 
be  not  to  be  ufed,  in  your  cafe,  or  mine,  becaufe  unreafonable,  or  unjuft  ;  you 
will,  I  hope,  think  fit  that  it  fhould  be  forborn  in  all  others,  where  it  will  be 
equally  unjuft  and  unreafonable ;  as  I  doubt  not  but  to  make  it  appear,  it  will 
unavoidably  be,  where-ever  you  will  go  about  to  punifh  men  for  want  of  con- 
lideration.  For  the  true  way  to  try  fuch  {peculations  as  thefe,  is  to  fee  how  they 
will  prove,  when  they  are  reduced  into  practice. 

The  firft  thing,  you  feem  ftartled  at,  in  the  author’s  letter,  is  the  largenefs 
of  the  toleration  he  propofes:  and  you  think  it  flrange,  that  he  would  not  have 
fomuch  as  “  a  Pagan,  Mahumetan,  or  Jew,  excluded  from  the  civil  rights  of  . 

“  the  commonwealth,  becaufe  of  his  religion.”  We  pray,  everyday,  for  their 
converfion,  and  I  think  it  our  duty  fo  to  do:  but  it  will,  I  fear,  hardly  be  belie-: 
ved,  that  we  pray  in  earned;,  if  we  exclude  them  from  the  other  ordinary  and 
probable  means  of  converfion ;  either  by  driving  them  from,  or  perfecuting  them, 
when  they  are  amongft  us.  Force,  you  allow,  is  improper  to  convert  men  to 
any  religion.  Toleration  is  but  the  removing  that  force.  So  that,  why  thofe 
fhould  not  be  tolerated,  as  well  as  others,  if  you  wifh  their  converfion,  1  do  not 
fee.  But  you  fay,  “  It  feems  hard  to  conceive  how  the  author  of  that  letter 
<c  fhould  think  to  do  any  fervice  to  religion,  in  general,  or  to  the  Chriftian  reli- 
“  gion,  by  recommending  and  perfuading  fuch  a  toleration.  For  how  much  PaSe  ’• 

“  l'oever  it  may  tend  to  the  advancement  of  trade  and  commerce,  (which  fome 
<c  feem  to  place  above  all  other  confiderations)  I  fee  no  reafon,  from  any  ex- 
“  periment,  that  has  been  made,  to  expedt  that  true  religion  would  be  a 
“  gainer  by  it;  that  it  would  be  either  the  better  preferved,  the  morewide- 
“  ly  propagated,  or  rendered  any  whit  the  more  fruitful,  in  the  lives  of 
<c  its  profeffors,  by  it.  ”  Before  I  come  to  your  doubt  itfelf,  “  Whether  true 

“  religion 
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“  religion  would  be  a  gainer  by  fuch  a  toleration give  me  leave  to  take  no¬ 
tice,  that  if,  by  other  confiderations*  you  mean  any  thing  but  religion,  your 
parenthefis  is  wholly  befides  the  matter  ;  and  that  if  you  do  not  know,  that 
the  author  of  the  letter  places  the  advancement  of  trade  above  religion,  your 
infinuation  is  very  uncharitable.  But  I  go  on. 

“You  fee  no  reafon,  you  fay,  from  any  experiment,  that  has  been  made, 

“  to  exped  that  true  religion  would  be  a  gainer  by  it.”  True  religion  and 
chriftian  religion  are,  I  fuppofe,  to  you,  and  me,  the  fame  thing.  But  of 
this,  you  have  an  experiment  in  its  firft  appearance  in  the  world,  and  feveral 
hundreds  of  years  after.  It  was  then  “  better  preferved,  more  widely  propa- 
“  gated  (in  proportion)  and  rendered  more  fruitful  in  the  lives  of  its  profeflors,” 
than  ever  fince ;  though  then  Jews  and  Pagans  were  tolerated,  and  more  than 
tolerated,  by  the  governments  of  thofe  places,  where  it  grew  up.  I  hope,  you 
do  not  imagine  the  chriftian  religion  has  loft  any  of  its  firft  beauty,  force,  or 
reafonablenefs,  by  having  been  almoft  2000  years  in  the  world ;  that  you  fhould 
fear,  it  fhould  be  lefs  able  now  to  fhift  for  itfelf,  without  the  help  of  force.  I 
doubt  not  but  you  look  upon  it  flill  to  be  “  the  power  and  wifdom  of  God,  for 
“  our  falvation  ;”  and,  therefore,  cannot  fufped  it  lefs  capable  to  prevail  now, 
by  its  own  truth  and  light,  than  it  did  in  the  firft  ages  of  the  church,  when 
poor,  contemptible  men,  without  authority,  or  the  countenance  of  authority, 
had  alone  the  care  of  it.  This,  as  I  take  it,  has  been  made  ufe  of,  by  chrifti- 
ans,  generally,  and  by  fome  of  our  church  in  particular,  as  an  argument  for 
the  truth  of  the  chriftian  religion ;  that  it  grew  and  fpread,  and  prevailed, 
without  any  aid  from  force,  or  the  afliftance  of  the  powers  in  being.  And,  if 
it  be  a  mark  of  the  true  religion,  that  it  will  prevail  by  its  own  light  and 
ftrength,  (but  that  falfe  religions  will  not,  but  have  need  of  force  and  foreign  > 
helps  to  fupport  them)  nothing  certainly  can  be  more  for  the  advantage  of  true 
religion,  than  to  take  away  compulfion  every- where.  And,  therefore,  it  is 
“  no  more  hard  to  conceive  how  the  author  of  the  letter  fhould  think  to  do 
“  fervice  to  religion  in  general,  or  to  the  chriftian  religion;”  than  it  is  hard  to 
conceive,  that  he  fhould  think  there  is  a  true  religion,  and  that  the  chriftian  re¬ 
ligion  is  it ;  which  its  profeffors  have  always  owned  not  to  need  force,  and  have 
urged  that,  as  a  good  argument  to  prove  the  truth  of  it.  The  inventions  of 
men  in  religion  need  the  force  and  helps  of  men  to  fupport  them.  A  religion, 
that  is  of  God,  wants  not  the  afliftance  of  human  authority  to  make  it  prevail. 

I  guefs,  when  this  dropp’d  from  you,  you  had  narrowed  your  thoughts  to  your 
own  age  and  country :  but  if  you  will  enlarge  them  a  little,  beyond  the  con¬ 
fines  of  England,  I  do  not  doubt  but  you  will  eafily  imagine,  that  if  in  Italy, 
Spain,  Portugal,  &c.  the  inquifition;  and,  in  France,  their  dragooning;  and, 
in  other  parts,  thofe  feverities,  that  are  ufed  to  keep,  or  force,  men  to  the  na¬ 
tional  religion,  were  taken  away ;  and  inftead  thereof,  the  toleration,  prcpofed 
by  the  author,  were  fet  up,  the  true  religion  would  be  a  gainer  by  it. 

The  author  of  the  letter  fays,  “  Truth  would  do  well  enough,  if  fhe  were 
“  once  left  to  fhift  for  herfelf.  She  feldom  hath  received,  and  he  fears  never 
“  will  receive,  much  afliftance  from  the  power  of  great  men,  to  whom  fhe  is 
“  but  rarely  known,  and  more  rarely  welcome.  Errors  indeed  prevail,  by  the 
“  afliftance  of  foreign  and  borrowed  fuccours.  Truth  makes  way  into  our  un- 
“  derftanding,  by  her  own  light,  and  is  but  the  weaker,  for  any  borrowed  force, 

“  that  violence  can  add  to  her.”  “  Thefe  words  of  his  (  how  hard  foever  they 
“  may  feem  to  you)  may  help  you  to  conceive,  how  he  fhould  think  to  do  fer- 
“  vice  to  true  religion,  by  recommending  and  perfuading  fuch  a  toleration,  as 
“  he  propofed.”  And  now,  pray  tell  me  yourfelf,  whether  you  do  not  think 
true  religion  would  be  a  gainer  by  it,  if  fuch  a  toleration,  eftablifhed  there, 
would  permit  the  dodtrine  of  the  church  of  England  to  be  freely  preached,  and 
its  worfhip  fet  up,  in  any  Popifh,  Mahumetan,  or  Pagan  country?  If  you  do 
not,  you  have  a  very  ill  opinion  of  the  religion  of  the  church  of  England,  and 
muft  own,  that  it  can  only  be  propagated  and  fupported  by  force.  If  you  think 
it  would  gain  in  thofe  countries,  by  fuch  a  toleration,  you  are,  then,  of  the  au- 
2  thor’s 
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thor’s  mind,  and  do  not  find  it  lo  hard  to  conceive  how  the  recommending 
fuch  a  toleration,  might  do  fervice  to  that,  which  you  think  true  religion.  But 
if  you  allow  fuch  a  toleration  uleful  to  truth,  in  other  countries,  you  muft  find 
fomething  very  peculiar  in  the  air,  that  muft  make  it  lefs  uleful  to  truth  in 
England.  And  it  will  favour  much  of  partiality,  and  be  too  abfurd,  I  fear,  for 
you  to  own,  that  toleration  will  be  advantageous  to  true  religion,  all  the  world 
over,  except  only  in  this  illand  ;  though,  I  much  fufpedt,  this,  as  abfurd  as  it  is, 
lies  at  the  bottom;  and  you  build  all  you  fay,  upon  this  lurking  fuppofition, 
that  the  national  religion  now  in  England,  back’d  by  the  publick  authority  of 
the  law,  is  the  only  true  religion,  and  therefore  no  other  is  to  be  tolerated. 

Which  being  a  fuppofition,  equally  unavoidable,  and  equally  juft  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  ( unlefs  we  can  imagine  that  every  where,  but  in  England,  men  believe 
what,  at  the  fame  time,  they  think  to  be  a  lie)  will,  in  other  places,  exclude 
toleration,  and  thereby  hinder  truth  from  the  means  of  propagating  itfelf. 

What  the  fruits  of  toleration  are,  which  in  the  next  words  you  complain 
do  “  remain  ftill  among  us,”  and  which,  you  fay,  “  give  no  encouragement  to 
“  hope  for  any  advantages  from  it what  fruits,  I  fay,  thefe  are,  or  whether 
they  are  owing  to  the  want,  or  widenels,  of  toleration  among  us,  we  fhall 
then  be  able  to  judge,  when  you  tell  us  what  they  are.  In  the  mean  time,  I 
will  boldly  fay,  that,  if  the  magiftrates  will  feverely  and  impartially  fet  them- 
felves  againft  vice,  in  whomfoever  it  is  found,  and  leave  men  to  their  own  con¬ 
fidences,  in  their  articles  of  faith,  and  ways  of  worfhip ;  “True  religion  will 
“  be  fpread  wider,  and  be  more  fruitful  in  the  lives  of  its  profeftbrs,”  than  ever 
hitherto  it  has  been,  by  the  impofition  of  creeds  and  ceremonies. 

You  tell  us,  “  That  no  man  can  fail  of  finding  the  way  of  falvation,  who  Page  7, 

<£  feeks  it  as  he  ought.”  I  wonder  you  had  not  taken  notice,  in  the  places  you 
quote  for  this,  how  we  are  directed  there,  to  the  right  way  of  feeking.  The 
words  (John  vii.  17.)  are;  “If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  fihall  know  of  the 
“  dodrine  whether  it  be  of  God.”  And,  Pfalm  xxv.  9,  12,  14.  which  are  al- 
fio  quoted  by  you,  tell  us,  “  The  meek  will  he  guide  in  judgment,  and  the 
“  meek  will  he  teach  his  way.  What  man  is  he  that  feareth  the  Lord  ?  him 
“  fhall  he  teach  in  the  way  that  he  fhall  chufe.  The  fiecret  of  the  lord  is  with 
“  them  that  fear  him,  and  he  will  fhew  them  his  covenant.”  So  that  thefe 
places,  if  they  prove  what  you  cite  them  for,  “  that  no  man  can  fail  of  find- 
“  ing  the  way  of  falvation,  who  feeks  it,  as  he  ought;”  they  do  alfo  prove, 
that  a  good  life  is  the  only  way  to  feek,  as  we  ought,  and  that  therefore  the 
magiftrates,  if  they  would  put  men  upon  feeking  the  way  of  falvation,  as  they 
ought,  fhould,  by  their  laws  and  penalties,  force  them  to  a  good  life ;  a  good 
converfation  being  the  readied;  and  fureft  way  to  a  right  underftanding.  Punifh- 
ments  and  feverities,  thus  applied,  we  are  fure,  are  both  pradicable,  juft,  and 
ufeful.  How  punifhments  will  prove,  in  the  way  you  contend  for,  we  fhall 
fee  when  we  come  to  confider  it. 

H  av  1  n  g  given  us  thefe  broad  marks  of  your  ' good-will  to  toleration,  you 
tell  us,  “’Tis  not  your  defign  to  argue  againft  it,  but  only  to  enquire,  what  Page  5, 

“  our  author  offers  for  the  proof  of  his  affertion.”  And  then  you  give  us  this 
ficheme  of  his  argument. 

1.  “Th  ere  is  but  one  way  of  falvation,  or  but  one  true  religion.” 

2.  “No  man  can  be  faved  by  this  religion,  who  does  not  believe  it  to  be  the 
*c  true  religion.” 

3.  “  Th  is  belief  is  to  be  wrought  in  men,  by  reafon  and  argument,  not 
<c  by  outward  force  and  compulfion.” 

4.  “Therefore,  all  fuch  force  is  utterly  of  no  ufe,  for  the  promoting 
<c  true  religion,  and  the  falvation  of  fouls.” 

5.  “  And,  therefore,  no  body  can  have  any  right,  to  ufe  any  force,  or  com- 
<c  pulfion,  for  the  bringing  men  to  the  true  religion.” 

And  you  tell  us,  “  the  whole  ftrength  of  what  that  letter  urged,  for  the  pur- 
<c  pofe  of  it,  lies  in  this  argument,”  which,  I  think,  you  have  no  more  reafon 
to  fay,  than  if  you  fhould  tell  us,  that  only  one  beam  of  a  houfie  had  any 
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ftrength  in  it,  when  there  are  feveral  others,  that  would  fupport  the  building, 
were  that  gone. 

The  purpofe  of  the  letter  is  plainly  to  defend  toleration,  exempt  from  all 
force ;  efpecially  civil  force,  or  the  force  of  the  magiftrate.  Now  if  it  be  a  true 
confequence,  “  that  men  mull  be  tolerated,  if  magiftrates  have  no  commiffi- 
«  on,  or  authority,  to  punilh  them,  for  matters  of  religion ;  then  the  only 
“  ftrength  of  the  letter  lies  not  in  the  unfitnefs  of  force  to  convince  men’s  un- 
“  demanding.”  Vid.  Let.  p.  2 52. 

Again;  If  it  be  true  that  “  magiftrates,  being  as  liable  to  error,  as  the  reft 
“  of  mankind,  their  ufing  of  force,  in  matters  of  religion,  would  not  at  all 
“  advance  the  falvation  ot  mankind,”  (allowing  that  even  force  could  work 
upon  them,  and  magiftrates  had  authority  to  ufe  it,  in  religion)  then  the  argu¬ 
ment,  you  mention,  is  not  “  the  only  one  in  that  letter,  of  ftrength  to  prove 
“  the  neceffity  of  toleration.”  Vid.  Lett.  p.  253.  For  the  argument  of  the  un¬ 
fitnefs  of  force,  to  convince  men’s  minds,  being  quite  taken  away,  either  of 
the  other  would  be  a  ftrong  proof  for  toleration.  But  let  us  confider  the  argu¬ 
ment,  as  you  havp  put  it. 

“  The  two  firft  propofitions,  you  fay,  you  agree  to.”  As  to  the  third, 
you  grant  “  that  force  is  very  improper,  to  be  ufed,  to  induce  the  mind  to  af- 
“  fent  to  any  truth.”  But  yet  you  deny,  “  that  force  is  utterly  ufelels  for  the 
“  promoting  true  religion,  and  the  falvation  of  men’s  louls;”  which  you  call 
the  author’s  fourth  propofition ;  but,  indeed,  that  is  not  the  author’s  fourth  pro- 
pofition,  or  any  propofition  of  his,  to  be  found  in  the  pages  you  quote,  or  any 
where  elfe,  in  the  whole  letter,  either  in  thofe  terms,  or  in  the  fenfe  you  take 
it.  In  the  253d  page,  which  you  quote,  the  author  is  (hewing  that  the  ma¬ 
giftrate  has  no  power,  that  is,  not  right,  to  make  ufe  of  force  in  matters  of  re¬ 
ligion,  for  the  falvation  of  men’s  fouls.  And  the  reafon,  he  gives  for  it,  there, 
is,  becaufe  force  has  no  efficacy  to  convince  men’s  minds;  and  that,  without 
a  full  perfuafion  of  the  mind,  the  profeffion  of  the  true  religion  itfelf  is  not  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  God.  “  Upon  this  ground,  fays  he,  I  affirm,  that  the  magiftrate’s 
“  power  extends  not  to  the  eftabliftiing  any  articles  of  faith,  or  forms  of  wor- 
“  (hip,  by  the  force  of  his  laws.  For  laws  are  of  no  force  at  all,  without 
<c  penalties;  and  penalties,  in  this  cafe,  are  abfolutely  impertinent,  becaufe 
cc  they  are  not  proper  to  convince  the  mind.”  And  fo  again,  pag.  261.  which 
is  the  other  place  you  quote,  the  author  fays;  “  Whatfoever  may  be  doubted  in 
“  religion,  yet  this  at  lead  is  certain ;  that  no  religion,  which  I  believe  not  to 
“  be  true,  can  be  either  true,  or  profitable  unto  me.  In  vain,  therefore,  do 
“  princes  compel  their  fubjedts  to  come  into  their  church-communion,  under 
“  the  pretence  of  faving  their  fouls.”  And  more  to  this  purpofe.  But  in  nei¬ 
ther  of  thofe  paftages,  nor  any  where  elfe,  that  I  remember,  does  the  author 
fay,  that  it  is  impoffible  that  force  fhould  any  way,  at  any  time,  upon  anv 
perfon,  by  any  accident,  be  ufeful  towards  the  promoting  of  true  religion,  and 
the  falvation  of  fouls ;  for  that  is  it,  which  you  mean  by  “  utterly  of  no  ufe.” 
He  does  not  deny,  that  there  is  any  thing,  which  God  in  his  goodnefs  does  not, 
or  may  not,  fometimes,  gracioufly  make  ufe  of,  towards  the  falvation  of  men’s 
fouls  (as  our  Saviour  did  of  clay  and  fpittle  to  cure  blindnels)  and  that  fo,  force 
alfo  may  be  fometimes  ufeful.  But  that,  which  he  denies,  and  you  grant,  is, 
that  force  has  any  proper  efficacy  to  enlighten  the  underftanding,  or  produce  be¬ 
lief.  And  from  thence  he  infers,  that  therefore  the  magiftrate  cannot  lawfully 
compel  men,  in  matters  of  religion.  This  is,  what  the  author  fays,  and  what 
I  imagine  will  always  hold  true,  whatever  you,  or  any  one,  can  lay,  or  think, 
to  the  contrary. 

Th  at  which  you  fay  is,  “  Force  indiredtly,  and  at  a  diftance,  may  do  fome 
“  fervice.”  What  you  mean  by  doing  fervice  at  a  diftance,  towards  the  bring¬ 
ing  men  to  falvation,  or  to  embrace  the  truth,  I  confefs  I  do  not  underhand; 
unleis  perhaps  it  be,  what  others,  in  propriety  of  fpeech,  call  by  accident.  But 
be  it  what  it  will,  it  is  fuch  a  fervice,  as  cannot  be  aferibed  to  the  diredt  and  pro¬ 
per  efficacy  of  force.  And  (b,  fay  you,  “  Force,  indiredtly,  and  at  a  diftance, 
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u  may  do  Tome  fervice.”  I  grant  it :  make  your  bed;  of  it.  What  do  you 
conclude  from  thence,  to  your  purpofe  ?  That  therefore  the  magiftrate  may 
make  ufe  of  it?  That  I  deny,  that  fuch  an  indirect,  and  at  a  didance  ufeful- 
nefs,  will  authorize  the  civil  power,  in  the  ufe  of  it,  that  will  never  be  proved. 
Lofs  of  edate  and  dignities  may  make  a  proud  man  humble :  fufferings  and 
imprifonment  may  make  a  wild  and  debauched  man  fober :  and  fo  thefe  things 
may  “  indirectly  and  at  a  didance,  be  ferviceable  towards  the  falvation  of 
“  men’s  fouls.”  I  doubt  not  but  God  has  made  fomex  or  all  of  thefe,  the  occa- 
fions  of  good,  to  many  men.  But  will  you  therefore  infer,  that  the  magidrate 
may  take  away  a  man’s  honour,  or  edate,  or  liberty,  for  the  falvation  of  his 
foul:  or  torment  him  in  this,  that  he  may  be  happy  in  the  other  world?  what 
is  otherwife  unlawful,  in  itfelf  (as  it  certainly  is  to  punifh  a  man  without  a 
fault )  can  never*  be  made  lawful  by  fome  good  that,  indireCtly,  and  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  or  if  you  pleafe,  indireCtly  by  accident,  may  follow  from  it.  Running 
a  man  through  may  fave  his  life,  as  it  has  done  by  chance,  opening  a  lurking 
impodhume.  But  will  you  fay  therefore,  that  this  is  lawful,  judidable  chi- 
rurgery?  the  gallies,  it  is  like,  might  reduce  many  a  vain,  loofe  protedant  to 
repentance,  fobriety  of  thought,  and  a  true  fenfe  of  religion  :  and  the  torments 
they  buffered  in  the  late  perlecution,  might  make  feveral  conlider  the  pains  of 
hell,  and  put  a  due  edimate  of  vanity  and  contempt  on  all  things  of  this  world. 
But  will  you  fay,  becaufe  thofe  punifhments  might,  indireCtly,  and  at  adi- 
ftance,  ferve  to  the  falvation  of  men’s  fouls,  that  therefore  the  king  of  France 
had  a  right  and  authority  to  make  ufe  of  them  ?  if  your  indirect  and  at  a  didance 
fcrviceablenefs,  may  authorize  the  magidrate  to  ufe  force  in  religion,  all  the 
cruelties  ufed  by  the  heathens,  againd  chridians,  by  papids  againd  protedants, 
and  all  the  perfecting  of  chridians  one  amongd  another,  are  all  judifiable. 

But  what,  if  I  diould  tell  you  now,  of  other  effects,  contrary  effects,  that 
pundhments  in  matters  of  religion  may  produce ;  and  fo  may  ferve  to  keep  men 
from  the  truth  and  from  falvation?  What  then  will  become  of  your  indirect  and  at 
a  didance  ufefulnels?  for  in  all  pleas  for  any  thing,  becaufe  of  its  ufefulnefs,  it  is 
not  enough  to  fay,  as  you  do,  ( and  is  the  utmolf,  that  can  be  faid  for  it )  that 
it  may  be  ferviceable:  but  it  mud  be  confidered  not  only  what  it  may,  but  what 
it  is  likely  to  produce.  And  the  greater  good,  or  harm,  likely  to  come  from  it, 
ought  to  determine  of  the  ufe  of  it.  To  drew  you  what  effeCts  one  may  ex¬ 
pect  from  force,  of  what  ufefulnefs  it  is  to  bring  men  to  embrace  the  truth,  be 
pleafed  to  read  what  you  yourfelf  have  writ.  “  I  cannot  but  remark,  fay  you, 
“  that  thefe  methods  ( viz.  depriving  men  of  their  edates,  corporal  punifhments, 
<c  darving  and  tormenting  them  in  prifons,  and  in  the  end,  even  taking  away 
their  lives,  to  make  them  chridians )  are  fo  very  improper,  in  refpeCt  to  the 
“  defign  of  them,  that  they  ufually  produce  the  quite  contrary  effeCt.  For 
“  whereas,  all  the  ufe,  which  force  can  have,  for  the  advancing  true  religion, 
“  and  the  falvation  of  fouls,  is  (as  has  already  been  fhewed)  by  dilpofing  men 
“  tofubmitto  indruCtion:  and  to  give  a  fair  hearing  to  the  reafons,  that  are 
<c  offered,  for  the  enlightning  their  minds,  and  dilcovering  the  truth  to  them; 
“  thefe  cruelties  have  the  misfortune  to  be  commonly  looked  upon,  as  fo  juft 
“  a  prejudice  againd  any  religion,  that  ufes  them,  as  makes  it  needlefs  to  look  any 
“  farther  into  it;  and  to  tempt  men  to  rejeCt  it,  as  both  falfe  and  detedable, 
“  without  ever  vouchfafing  to  condder  the  rational  grounds  and  motives  of  it. 
“  This  effeCt  they  feldom  fail  to  work,  upon  the  fufferers  of  them.  And,  as  to 
“  the  fpeCtators,  if  they  be  not  beforehand  well  inftruCted  in  thofe  grounds  and 
“  motives,  they  will  be  much  tempted,  likewife,  not  only  to  entertain  the  fame 
“  opinion  of  fuch  a  religion,  but  withal  to  judge  much  more  favourably  of  that 
“  of  the  fufferers;  who,  they  will  be  apt  to  think,  would  not  expofe  themfelves 
“  to  fuch  extremities,  which  they  might  avoid  by  compliance,  if  they  were 
“  not  thoroughly  fatisfied  of  the  juftice  of  their  caufe.”  Here  then  you  allow 
that  taking  away  men’s  edates,  or  liberty,  and  corporal  punifhments,  are  apt  to 
drive  away  both  fufferers  and  fpeCtators,  from  the  religion,  that  makes  ufe  of 

them,  rather  than  to  it.  And  fo  thefe  you  renounce.  Now,  if  you  give  up  punifh¬ 
ments 
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ments  of  a  man,  in  his  perfon,  liberty,  and  eftate,  I  think  we  need  not  ftand  with 
you,  for  any  other  punifhments,  that  may  be  made  ufe  of.  But,  by  what  follows 
it  feems  you  fhelter  yourfelf  under  the  name  of  feverities.  For  moderate  punifh- 
ments,  as  you  call  them,  in  another  place,  you  think  may  be  ferviceable;  indi¬ 
rectly,  and  at  a  diftance  ferviceable,  to  bring  men  to  the  truth.  And  I  fay,  any 
fort  of  punishments,  difproportioned  to  the  offence,  or,  where  there  is  no  fault, 
at  all,  will  always  be  feverity,  unjuftifiable  feverity,  and  will  be  thought  fo,  by 
the  fufferers  and  by-ftanders:  and  fo  will  ufually  produce  the  effeCts,  you  have 
mentioned,  contrary  to  the  defign  they  are  ufed  for.  Not  to  profefs  the  national 
faith,  whilft  one  believes  it  not  to  be  true;  nor  to  enter  into  church-communi¬ 
on  with  the  magiftrate,  as  long  as  one  judges  the  doClrine,  there  profeffed,  to 
be  erroneous,  or  the  worfhip  not  fuch  as  God  has  either  prefcribed,  or  will  ac¬ 
cept;  this  you  allow,  and  all  the  world  with  you  muff  allow,  not  to  be  a  fault. 
But  yet  you  would  have  men  punifhed  for  not  being  of  the  national  religion; 
that  is,  as  you  yourfelf  confefs,  for  no  fault  at  all.  Whether  this  be  not  feverity, 
nay  fo  open  and  avowed  injuftice,  that  it  will  give  men  a  juft  prejudice  againft 
the  religion  that  ufes  it,  and  produce  all  thofe  ill  effe&s,  you  there  mention,  I 
leave  you  to  confider.  So  that  the  name  of  feverities,  in  oppofition  to  the  mo¬ 
derate  punifhments,  you  fpeak  for,  can  do  you  no  fervice  at  all.  For,  where 
there  is  no  fault,  there  can  be  no  moderate  punifhment:  all  punifhment  is  im¬ 
moderate,  where  there  is  no  fault  to  be  punifhed.  But  of  your  moderate  punifh¬ 
ment  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  more  in  another  place.  It  fuffices  here 
to  have  fhewn,  that,  whatever  punifhments  you  ufe,  they  are  as  likely  to  drive 
men  from  the  religion,  that  ufes  them,  as  to  bring  them  to  the  truth ;  and  much 
more  likely;  as  we  fhall  fee,  before  we  have  done  :  and  fo,  by  your  own  con- 
feffion,  they  are  not  to  be  ufed. 

One  thing,  in  this  paffage  of  the  author,  it  feems,  appears  abfurd  to  you; 
that  he  fhould  fay,  “  That  to  take  away  men’s  lives,  to  make  them  chriftians 
“  was  but  an  ill  way  of  expreffing  a  defign  of  their  falvation.”  I  grant  there  is 
a  great  abfurdity  fomewhere  in  the  cafe.  But  it  is  in  the  practice  of  thofe  who 
perfecuting  men  under  a  pretence  of  bringing  them  to  falvation,  fuffer  the  tem¬ 
per  of  their  good-will  to  betray  itfelf,  in  taking  away  their  lives.  And  what¬ 
ever  abfurdities  there  be,  in  this  way  of  proceeding,  there  is  none  in  the  author’s 
way  of  expreffing  it;  as  you  would  more  plainly  have  feen,  if  you  had  looked 
into  the  latin  original,  where  the  words  are,  “  vita  deniq;  ipfa  privant,  ut  fide- 
<c  les,  ut  falvi  fiant,”  page  5.  which  though  more  literally,  might  be  thus  ren¬ 
dered,  “  to  bring  them  to  the  faith  and  to  falvation;  ”  yet  the  tranflator  is  not 
to  be  blamed,  ifhechofe  to  exprefs  the  fenle  of  the  author,  in  words,  that  very 
lively  reprefented  the  extreme  abfurdity,  they  are  guilty  of,  who,  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  zeal  for  the  falvation  of  fouls,  proceed  to  the  taking  away  their  lives. 
An  example  whereof  we  have,  in  a  neighbouring  country,  where  the  prince  de¬ 
clares,  he  will  have  all  his  diffienting  fubjeCts  faved;  and  purfuant  thereunto  has 
taken  away  the  lives  of  many  of  them.  For  thither,  at  1  aft,  perfecution  muft 
come,  as  I  fear  notwithstanding  your  talk  of  moderate  punifhments,  you  your 
felf  intimate  in  thefe  words,  “  Not  that  I  think  the  fword  is  to  be  ufed  in 
“  this  bufinefs,  (as  I  have  fufficiently  declared  already)  but,  becaufe  all  coac- 
“  tive  power  refolves  at  laft  into  the  fword;  fince  all  (I  do  not  fay,  that  will 
“  not  be  reformed  in  this  matter,  by  lefter  penalties,  but )  that  refufe  to  fubmit 
“  to  lefter  penalties,  muft  at  laft  fall  under  the  ftroke  of  it.”  In  which  words, 
if  you  mean  any  thing  to  the  bufinefs  in  hand,  you  feem  to  have  a  referve  for 
greater  punifhments,  when  lefter  are  not  fufficient  to  bring  men  to  be  convinced. 
But  let  that  pafs. 

You  fay,  “  If  force  be  ufed,  not  inftead  of  reafon  and  arguments,  that  is, 

“  not  to  convince,  by  his  own  proper  efficacy,  which  it  cannot  do,”  &c.  I 
think  thofe,  who  make  laws,  and  ufe  force,  to  bring  men  to  church-conformi¬ 
ty  in  religion,  feek  only  the  compliance,  but  concern  themfelves  not  for  the 
conviction,  of  thofe  they  punifb;  and  fo  never  ufe  force  to  convince.  For, 
pray  tell  me,  when  any  diffenter  conforms,  and  enters  into  the  church-com¬ 
munion 
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tnunion,  is  he  ever  examined,  to  fee  whether  he  does  it  upon  realbn,  and  con¬ 
viction,  and  fuch  grounds,  as  would  become  a  chriftian,  concerned  for  religi¬ 
on?  if  perfecution  (as  is  pretended)  were  for  the  falvation  of  men’s  fouls,  this 
would  be  done ;  and  men  not  driven  to  take  the  facrament,  to  keep  their  pla¬ 
ces,  or  to  obtain  licenfes  to  fell  ale,  (for  fo  low  have  thefe  holy  things  been 
proftituted)  who,  perhaps,  knew  nothing  of  its  inftitution  ;  and  confidered  no 
other  ufe  of  it,  but  the  lecuring  fome  poor  fecular  advantage,  which,  without 
taking  of  it,  they  fhould  have  loft.  So  that  this  exception  of  yours,  “  of  the 
“  ufe  of  force,  inftead  of  arguments,  to  convince  men,”  I  think  is  needlefs ; 
thofe,  who  ufe  it,  not  being  (that  ever  I  heard)  concerned  that  men  fhould  be 
convinced. 

But  you  go  on  in  telling  us  your  way  of  ufing  force*  “  only  to  bring  men  Page  5, 

“  to  confider  thofe  reafons  and  arguments,  which  are  proper  and  fufficient  to 
tc  convince  them  ;  but  which,  without  being  forced,  they  would  not  confider.” 

And,  fay  you,  “  Who  can  deny  but  that,  indirectly,  and  at  a  diftance,  it  does 
“  fome  fervice,  towards  bringing  men  to  embrace  that  truth,  which  either, 

“  through  negligence,  they  would  never  acquaint  themlelves  with,  or  through 
“  prejudice,  they  would  rejeCt  and  condemn  unheard  ?  ”  Whether  this  way  of 
punifhment  is  like  to  increale,  or  remove  prejudice,  we  have  already  feen.  And 
what  that  truth  is,  which  you  can  pofitively  fay,  any  man,  “without  being  forced 
“  by  punifhment,  would  thro’  carelefnefs,  never  acquaint  himfelf  with,”  I  defire 
you  to  name.  Some  are  called  at  the  third,  fome  at  the  ninth,  and  fome  at  the 
eleventh  hour.  And,  whenever  they  are  called,  they  embrace  all  the  truth, 
neceftary  to  falvation.  But  thefe  flips  may  be  forgiven,  amongft  fo  many  grofs 
and  palpable  miftakes,  as  appear  to  me,  all  through  your  difcourfe.  For  ex-  • 
ample;  You  tell  us  that  “  force  ufed  to  bring  men  to  confider,  does  indireCtly 
“  and  at  a  diftance,  fome  fervice.”  Here  now  you  walk  in  the  dark,  and  en¬ 
deavour  to  cover  yourfelf  with  obfcurity,  by  omitting  two  neceftary  parts.  As, 
firft,  who  muft  ufe  this  force :  which,  though  you  tell  us  not  here;  yet,  by 
other  parts  of  your  treatife,  ’tis  plain  you  mean  the  magiftrate.  And,  fecond- 
ly,  you  omit  to  fay,  upon  whom  it  muft  be  ufed,  who  it  is  muft  be  punifhed : 
and  thofe,  if  you  fay  any  thing  to  your  purpofe,  muft  be  diftenters  from  the 
national  religion,  thofe,  who  come  not  into  church-communion  with  the  ma¬ 
giftrate.  And  then  your  propofttion,  in  fair  plain  terms,  will  ftand  thus :  “If 
“  the  magiftrate  punifh  diftenters,  only  to  bring  them  to  confider  thofe  reafons 
“  and  arguments,  which  are  proper  to  convince  them ;  who  can  deny  but  that, 

“  indirectly  and  at  a  diftance,  it  may  do  fervice,  &c.  towards  bringing  men 
“  to  embrace  that  truth,  which  otherwife  they  would  never  be  acquainted  with?” 

&c.  In  which  propofttion,  1.  There  is  fomething  impracticable.  2.  Some¬ 
thing  unjuft.  And,  3.  Whatever  efficacy  there  is  in  force  (your  way  applied) 
to  bring  men  to  confider  and  be  convinced,  it  makes  againft  you. 

1 .  It  is  impracticable  to  punifh  diftenters,  as  diftenters,  only  to  make  them 
confider.  For  if  you  punifh  them  as  diftenters  (as  certainly  you  do,  if  you 
punifh  them  alone,  and  them  all,  without  exception)  you  punifh  them,  for 
not  being  of  the  national  religion.  And  to  punifh  a  man,  for  not  being  of 
the  national  religion,  is  not  to  punifh  him,  only  to  make  him  confider ;  unlefs 
not  to  be  of  the  national  religion,  and  not  to  confider,  be  the  fame  thing.  But 
you  will  fay,  the  aefign  is  only  to  make  diftenters  confider ;  and  therefore  they 
may  be  punifhed,  only  to  make  them  confider.  To  this  I  reply ;  It  is  impofti- 
ble  you  fhould  punifh  one,  with  a  defign,  only  to  make  him  confider,  whom 
you  punifh  for  fomething  elfe,  beftdes  want  of  conlideration ;  or  if  you  punifh 
him,  whether  he  confider,  or  no ;  as  you  do,  if  you  lay  penalties  on  diften¬ 
ters  in  general.  If  you  fhould  make  a  law  to  punifh  all  Hammerers;  could 
any  one  believe  you,  if  you  faid  it  was  defigned  only  to  make  them  leave 
fwearing ;  Would  not  every  one  fee,  it  was  impoftible  that  punifhment  fhould 
lie  only  againft  fwearing,  when  all  ftammerers  were  under  the  penalty  ?  Such 
a  propoial  as  this,  is  in  itfelf,  at  firft  fight,  monftroufly  abfurd.  But  you  muft 
thank  yourfelf  for  it.  For  to  lay  penalties  upon  ftammerers,  only  to  make 
Vol.  If.  4  C  them 
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them  not  fwear,  is  not  more  abfurd  and  impofiible,  than  it  is  to  lay  penalties 
upon  diflenters,  only  to  make  them  confider. 

2.  To  punilh  men,  out  of  the  communion  of  the  national  church,  to  make 
them  confider,  is  unjuft.  They  are  puniihed,  becaufe  out  of  the  national 
church :  and  they  are  out  of  the  national  church,  becaufe  they  are  not  yet  con¬ 
vinced.  Their  ftanding  out,  therefore,  in  this  ftate,  whilft  they  are  not  yet 
convinced,  nor  fatisfied  in  their  minds,  is  no  fault;  and,  therefore,  cannot 
juftly  be  puniihed.  But  your  method  is,  “  Punilh  them,  to  make  them  confi- 
“  der  fuch  reafons  and  arguments,  as  are  proper  to  convince  them.”  Which  is 
juft  fuch  juftice,  as  it  would  be  for  the  magiftrate  to  punilh  you,  for  not  being 
a  Cartefian,  “  only  to  bring  you  to  confider  fuch  realons  and  arguments,  as  are 
“  proper  and  fufficient  to  convince  you.”  When  it  is  poftible,  i.  That  you, 
being  fatished  of  the  truth  of  your  own  opinion  in  philofophy,  did  not  judge 
it  worth  while  to  confider  that  of  Des  Cartes.  2.  It  is  poftible  you  are  notable 
to  confider,  and  examine,  all  the  proofs  and  grounds,  upon  which  he  endea¬ 
vours  to  eftablilh  his  philofophy.  3.  Poflibly  you  have  examined,  and  can 
find  no  reafons  and  arguments  proper  and  fufficient  to  convince  you. 

3.  Wh  at  e  ve  r  indirect  efficacy  there  be  in  force,  applied  by  the  magiftrate 
your  way,  it  makes  againft  you.  “  Force  ufed  by  the  magiftrate,  to  bring 
“  men  to  confider  thole  reafons  and  arguments,  which  are  proper  and  fufficient 
“  to  convince  them,  but  which,  without  being  forced,  they  would  not  confi- 
“  der ;  may,  fay  you,  be  ferviceable  indirectly,  and  at  a  diftance,  to  make  men 
“  embrace  the  truth,  which  muft  fave  them.”  And  thus,  fay  I,  it  may  be  fer¬ 
viceable  to  bring  men  to  receive  and  embrace  falfliood,  which  will  deftroy  them. 
So  that  force  and  punilliment,  by  your  own  confelfion,  not  being  able  direCtly, 
by  its  proper  efficacy,  to  do  men  any  good,  in  reference  to  their  future  eftate; 
though  it  be  fure  direCtly  to  do  them  harm,  in  reference  to  their  prefent  condi¬ 
tion  here ;  and  indirectly,  and  in  your  way  of  applying  it,  being  proper  to  do, 
at  leaft  as  much  harm,  as  good ;  I  defire  to  know,  what  the  ufefulnefs  is, 
which  fo  much  recommends  it,  even  to  a  degree,  that  you  pretend  it  needful 
and  neceffary.  Had  you  fome  new  untried  chymical  preparation,  that  was  as 
proper  to  kill,  as  to  fave,  an  infirm  man,  (of  whofe  life,  I  hope,  you  would 
not  be  more  tender,  than  of  a  weak  brother’s  foul)  would  you  give  it  your 
child,  or  try  it  upon  your  friend,  or  recommend  it  to  the  world,  for  its  rare 
ufefulnefs  ?  I  deal  very  favourably  with  you,  when  I  fay,  as  proper  to  kill,  as 
to  fave :  for  force,  in  your  indirect  way,  of  the  “  magiftrates  applying  it,  to 
“  make  men  confider  thofe  arguments,  that  otherwife  they  would  not ;  to 
“  make  them  lend  an  ear  to  thofe,  who  tell  them,  they  have  miftaken  their 
“  way,  and  offer  to  fhew  them  the  right;”  I  fay,  in  this  way,  force  is  much 
more  proper,  and  likely,  to  make  men  receive  and  embrace  error,  than  the 
truth. 

1.  Because  men,  out  of  the  right  way,  are  as  apt,  I  think,  I  may  fay, 
apter,  to  ufe  force,  than  others.  For  truth,  I  mean  the  truth  of  the  gofpel, 
which  is  that  of  the  true  religion,  is  mild  and  gentle,  and  meek,  and  apter  to 
ufe  prayers  and  intreaties,  than  force,  to  gain  a  hearing. 

2.  Because  the  magiftrates  of  the  world,  or  the  civil  fovereigns  (as  you 
Page  1 6.  think  it  more  proper  to  call  them)  being  few  of  them  in  the  right  way ;  (not 

one  of  ten,  take  which  fide  you  will)  perhaps  you  will  grant  not  one  of  an 
hundred,  being  of  the  true  religion;  ’tis  likely  your  indirect  way  of  ufing  of  force 
would  do  an  hundred,  or  at  leaft  ten  times,  as  much  harm  as  good :  elpecially 
if  you  confider,  that  as  the  magiftrate  will  certainly  ufe  it,  to  force  men  to 
hearken  to  the  proper  minifters  of  his  religion,  let  it  be  what  it  will ;  fo  you 
having  fet  no  time,  nor  bounds,  to  this  confideration  of  arguments  and  reafons, 
fhort  of  being  convinced ;  you,  under  another  pretence,  put  into  the  magif* 
trate’s  hands,  as  much  power,  to  force  men  to  his  religion,  as  any  the  opened: 
perfecutors  can  pretend  to.  For  what  difference,  I  befeech  you,  between 
punifhing  you  to  bring  you  to  mafs,  and  punifhing  you  to  confider  thofe  reafons 

2  and 
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and  arguments,  which  are  proper  and  fufficient  to  convince  you,  that  you  ought 
to  go  to  mafs ;  for,  ’till  you  are  brought  to  confider  reafons  and  arguments, 
proper  and  fufficient  to  convince  you ;  that  is,  ’till  you  are  convinced ;  you  are 
punilhed  on.  It  you  reply,  you  meant  reafons  and  arguments,  proper  and 
fufficient  to  convince  them  of  the  truth.  I  anfwer,  if  you  meant  fo,  why  did 
you  not  fay  fo  ?  But  if  you  had,  it  would  in  this  cafe  do  you  little  fervice.  For 
the  mafs,  in  France,  is  as  much  fuppofed  the  truth,  as  the  liturgy  here.  And 
your  way  of  applying  force  will  as  much  promote  popery  in  France,  as  pro- 
teftantifin  in  England.  And  fo  you  fee  how  ferviceable  it  is,  to  make  men  re* 
ceive  and  embrace  the  truth,  that  mud  fave  them. 

However  you  tell  us,  in  the  fame  page,  that  “  if  force  fo  applied,  as  is  pa2C 
“  above-mentioned,  may,  in  fuch  fort  as  has  been  faid,  i.  e.  indirectly,  and  at 
“  a  diftance,  be  ferviceable  to  bring  men  to  receive  and  embrace  truth,  you 
“  think  it  fufficient  to  ffiew  the  ufefulnefs  of  it  in  religion.”  Where  I  ffiall 
obferve,  ift,  That  this  ufefulnefs  amounts  to  no  more  but  this,  That  it  is  not 
impoffible  but  that  it  may  be  ufeful.  And  fuch  a  ufefulnefs  one  cannot  deny, 
to  auricular  confeffion,  doing  of  penance,  going  of  a  pilgrimage  to  fome  faint, 
and  what  not  ?  Yet  our  church  does  not  think  fit  to  ufe  them  :  though  it  can¬ 
not  be  denied,  but  they  may  have  fome  of  your  indiredt,  and  at  a  diftance  ufe¬ 
fulnels  ;  that  is,  perhaps  may  do  fome  fervice,  indiredtly,  and  by  accident. 

2.  Force,  your  way  applied,  as  it  may  be  ufeful,  fo  alfo  it  may  be  ufelefs. 

For,  ift,  Where  the  law  punilhes  difienters,  without  telling  them,  it  is  to  make 
them  confider,  they  may,  through  ignorance  and  overfight,  negledt  to  do 
it,  and  fo  your  force  prove  ufelefs.  2.  Some  difienters  may  have  confidered  al¬ 
ready,  and  then  force,  employed  upon  them,  mud  needs  be  ufelefs ;  unlefs  you 
can  think  it  ufeful  to  punilh  a  man  to  make  him  do  that,  which  he  has  done 
already.  3.  God  has  not  directed  it :  and,  therefore,  we  have  no  reafon  to  ex¬ 
pert  he  Ihould  make  it  fuccefsful. 

3.  It  may  be  hurtful ;  nay,  it  is  likely  to  prove  more  hurtful  than  ufeful. 
ift,  Becaufe  to  punilh  men  for  that,  which  ’tis  vifible  cannot  be  known,  whe¬ 
ther  they  have  performed  or  no,  is  fo  palpable  an  injuftice,  that  is  likelier  t© 
give  them  an  averfion  to  the  perfons,  and  religion,  that  ufes  it,  than  to  bring 
them  to  it.  2dly,  Becaufe  the  greateft  part  of  mankind,  being  not  able  to  dil- 
cern  betwixt  truth  and  fallhood,  that  depend  upon  long  and  many  proofs,  and 
remote  confequences ;  nor  have  ability  enough  to  dilcover  the  falfe  grounds,  and 
refill  the  captious  and  fallacious  arguments  of  learned  men,  verfed  in  contro- 
verfies  j  are  fo  much  more  expofed,  by  the  force,  which  is  ufed,  to  make  them 
hearken  to  the  information  and  inftrudtion  ot  men,  appointed  to  it  by  the  ma- 
giftrate,  or  thofe  of  his  religion,  to  be  led  into  fallhood  and  error,  than  they 
are  likely,  this  way,  to  be  brought  to  embrace  the  truth,  that  mull  fave  them ; 
by  how  much  the  national  religions  of  the  world  are,  beyond  comparifon,  more 
of  them  falfe  or  erroneous,  than  fuch  as  have  God  for  their  author,  and  truth 
for  their  ftandard.  And  that  feeking  and  examining,  without  the  fpecial  grace 
of  God,  will  not  fecure  even  knowing  and  learned  men  from  error.  We  have 
a  famous  inftance  in  the  two  Reynold’s  (both  fcholars,  and  brothers,  but  one 
a  proteftant,  the  other  a  papift)  who,  upon  the  exchange  of  papers  between 
them,  were  both  turned  ;  but  fo,  that  neither  of  them,  with  all  the  arguments 
he  could  ule,  could  bring  his  brother  back  to  the  religion,  which  he  himfelf  had 
found  reafon  to  embrace.  Here  was  ability  to  examine  and  judge,  beyond  the 
ordinary  rate  of  moft  men.  Yet  one  of  thefe  brothers  was  fo  caught,  by  the 
fophiftry  and  Ikill  of  the  other,  that  he  was  brought  iuto  error,  from  which 
he  could  never  again  be  extricated.  This  we  mull  unavoidably  conclude ;  un¬ 
lefs  we  can  think,  that  wherein  they  differed,  they  were  both  in  the  right ;  or 
that  truth  can  be  an  argument  to  fupport  a  fallhood ;  both  which  are  impoffible. 

And  now,  I  pray,  which  of  thefe  two  brothers  would  you  have  punilhed,  to 
make  him  bethink  himfelf,  and  bring  him  back  to  the  truth  ?  For  ’tis  certain 
lome  ill-grounded  caufe  of  afient  alienated  one  of  them  from  it.  If  you  ex¬ 
amine  your  principles,  you  will  find  that,  according  to  your  rule,  the  papiit 
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muft  be  punifhed  in  England,  and  the  proteftant  in  Italy.  So  that,  in  effect, 
(by  your  rule)  “  paffion,  humour,  prejudice,  luft,  impreflions  of  education, 

“  admiration  of  perfons,  worldly  refpedt,  and  the  like  incompetent  motives,” 
muft  always  be  fuppofed  on  that  lide,  on  which  the  magiftrate  is  not. 

I  H  ave  taken  the  pains  here,  in  a  fhort  recapitulation,  to  give  you  the  view 
of  the  ufefulnefs  of  force,  your  way  applied,  which  you  make  fuch  a  noife  with, 
and  lay  fo  much  ftrefs  on.  Whereby  I  doubt  not,  but  it  is  vifible,  that  its  ufe¬ 
fulnefs  and  ufelefsnefs,  laid  in  the  balance  againft  each  other,  the  pretended  ufe¬ 
fulnefs  is  fo  far  from  outweighing,  that  it  can  neither  encourage,  nor  excufe, 
the  ufing  of  punifhments ;  which  are  not  lawful  to  be  ufed,  in  our  cafe,  with¬ 
out  ft  long  probability  of  fuccefs.  But  when,  to  its  ufelefnefs,  mifchief  is  added, 
and  it  is  evident  that  more,  much  more,  harm  may  be  expedted  from  it  than 
good,  your  own  argument  returns  upon  you.  For  if  it  be  reafonable  to  ufe  it,  be- 
caufe  it  may  be  ferviceable  to  promote  true  religion  and  the  falvation  of  fouls,  it 
is  much  more  reafonable  to  let  it  alone,  if  it  may  be  more  ferviceable  to  the 
promoting  falfhood,  and  the  perdition  of  fouls.  And,  therefore,  yon  will  do 
well  hereafter  not  to  build  fo  much  on  the  ufefulnefs  of  force,  applied  your 
way,  your  indiredt,  and  at  a  diftance  ufefulnefs,  which  amounts  but  to  the  fha- 
dow  and  poflibility  of  ufefulnefs,  but  with  an  overbalancing  weight  of  mifchief 
and  harm  annexed  to  it.  For  upon  a  juft  eftimate,  this  indiredt,  and  at  a  dif¬ 
tance,  ufefulnefs  can  diredtly  go  for  nothing}  or  rather  lefs  than  no¬ 
thing. 

But  to  fuppofe  force,  applied  your  way,  were  as  ufeful  for  the  promoting 
true  religion,  as  I  fuppofe  I  have  fhewed  it  to  be  the  contrary}  it  does  not 
from  thence  follow  that  it  is  lawful,  and  may  be  ufed.  It  may  be  very  ufeful  in 
a  parifh,  that  has  no  teacher,  or  as  bad  as  none,  that  a  layman,  who  wanted 
not  abilities  for  it  (for  fuch  we  may  fuppofe  to  be)  fhould  fometimes  preach 
to  them  the  dodtrine  of  the  gofpel,  and  ftir  them  up  to  the  duties  of  a  good  life. 
And  yet  this,  (which  cannot  be  denied,  may  beat  leaft  “  indiredtly,  and  at  a 
“  diftance  ferviceable,  towards  the  promoting  true  religion,  and  the  falvation 
“  of  fouls”)  you  will  not  (I  imagine)  allow,  for  this  ufefulnefs,  to  be  lawful: 
and  that,  becaufe  he  has  not  commiffion  and  authority  to  do  it.  The  fame 
might  be  faid,  of  the  adminiftration  of  the  facraments,  and  any  other  fundtion 
of  the  prieftly  office.  This  is  juft  our  cafe.  Granting  force,  as  you  fay,  indi¬ 
redtly,  and  at  a  diftance,  ufeful  to  the  falvation  of  men’s  fouls;  yet  it  does  not, 
therefore,  follow  that  it  is  lawful  for  the  magiftrate  to  ufe  it :  becaufe,  as  the 
author  fays,  the  magiftrate  has  no  commiffion,  or  authority,  to  do  fo.  For 
however  you  have  put  it  thus,  (as  you  have  framed  the  author’s  argument) 
“  force  is  utterly  of  no  ufe,  for  the  promoting  of  true  religion,  and  the  falvation 
“  of  fouls}  and,  therefore,  nobody  can  have  any  right  to  ufe  any  force,  or  com- 
“  pulffon,  for  the  bringing  men  to  the  true  religion  yet  the  author  does  not, 
in  thofe  pages  you  quote,  make  the  latter  of  thefe  propofftions,  an  inference  bare¬ 
ly  from  the  former }  but  makes  ufe  of  it,  as  a  truth,  proved  by  feveral  arguments, 
he  had  before  brought  to  that  purpofe.  For  though  it  be  a  good  argument}  it 
is  not  ufeful,  therefore  not  fit  to  be  ufed:  yet  this  will  not  be  good  logick}  it  is 
ufeful,  therefore  anyone  has  a  right  to  ufe  it.  For  if  the  ufefulnefs  makes  it 
lawful,  it  makes  it  lawful  in  any  hands,  that  can  fo  apply  it }  and  fo  private 
men  may  ufe  it. 

“Who  can  deny,  fay  you,  but  that  force,  indiredtly,  and  at  a  diftance, 
“  may  do  feme  fervice,  towards  the  bringing  men  to  embrace  that  truth,  which 
“  otherwife  they  would  never  acquaint  themfelves  with.”  If  this  be  good  ar¬ 
guing  in  you,  for  the  ufefulnefs  of  force,  towards  the  faving  of  men’s  fouls; 
give  me  leave  to  argue  after  the  fame  fafhion.  i.  I  will  fuppofe,  which  you 
will  not  deny  me,  that  as  there  are  many,  who  take  up  their  religion  upon 
wrong  grounds,  to  the  endangering  of  their  fouls;  fo  there  are  many,  that 
abandon  themfelves  to  the  heat  of  their  lulls,  to  the  endangering  of  their  fouls. 
2dly,  I  will  fuppofe,  that  as  force  applied,  your  way,  is  apt  to  make  the  incon- 
fiderate  confider,  fo  force  applied,  another  way,  is  apt  to  make  the  lafeivious 

chafte. 
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chafte.  The  argument  then,  in  your  form,  will  Hand  thus :  “  Who  can  deny, 

“  but  that  force,  indiredly,  and  at  a  diftance,  may,  by  caftration,  do  fome* 

“  fervice  towards  bringing  men  to  embrace  that  chaftity,  which  otherwife  they 
“  would  never  acquaint  themfelves  with.”  Thus  you  fee,  “  caftration  may,  in- 
“  diredtly,  and  at  a  diftance,  be  ferviceable  towards  thefalvation  of  men’s  fouls.” 

But  will  you  fay,  from  fuch  an  ufefulnefs  as  this,  becaufe  it  may  indiredlly,  and 
at  a  diftance,  conduce  to  the  faving  of  any  of  his  fubjedts  fouls,  that  therefore 
the  magiftrate  has  a  right  to  do  it,  and  may  by  force  make  his  fubjedts  eunuchs, 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven?  It  is  not  for  the  magiftrate,  or  any  body  elfe,  upon 
an  imagination  of  its  ufefulnefs,  to  make  ufe  of  any  other  means,  for  the  falva- 
tion  of  men’s  fouls,  than  what  the  author  and  finifher  of  our  faith  hath  directed. 

You  may  be  miftaken,  in  what  you  think  ufeful.  Dives  thought,  and  fo,  per¬ 
haps,  fhould  you  and  I  too,  if  not  better  informed  by  the  fcriptures,  that  it 
would  be  ufeful  to  rouze  and  awaken  men,  if  one  fhould  come  to  them  from 
the  dead.  But  he  was  miftaken.  And  we  are  told,  that  if  men  will  not  hear¬ 
ken  to  Mofes  and  the  prophets,  the  means  appointed,  neither  will  the  ftrange- 
nefs,  nor  terror,  of  one  coming  from  the  dead  perfuade  them.  If  what  we 
are  apt  to  think  ufeful  were  thence  to  be  concluded  fo,  we  fhould  ( I  fear )  be 
obliged  to  believe  the  miracles,  pretended  to,  by  the  church  of  Rome.  For 
miracles,  we  know,  were  once  ufeful  for  the  promoting  true  religion,  and  the 
falvation  of  fouls;  which  is  more  than  you  can  fay,  for  your  political  punifh- 
ments:  but  yet  we  muff  conclude  that  God  thinks  them  not  ufeful  now ;  “  un- 
“  lefs  we  will  fay  (that,  which,  without  impiety,  cannot  be  faid)  that  the 
“  wife  and  benign  difpofer  and  governor  of  all  things  does  not  now  ufe  all  ufe- 
ct  ful  means  for  promoting  his  own  honour  in  the  world,  and  the  good  of 
<c  fouls.”  I  think  this  confequence  will  hold,  as  well  as  what  you  draw,  in 
near  the  fame  words. 

Le  t  us  not,  therefore,  be  more  wife  than  our  maker,  in  that  ftupendous 
and  fupernatural  work  of  our  falvation.  The  fcripture,  that  reveals  it  to  us, 
contains  all  that  we  can  know,  or  do,  in  order  to  it:  and  where  that  is  filent,  it 
is  in  us  preemption  to  direct.  When  you  can  fhew  any  commiflion  in  fcripture, 
for  the  ufe  of  force,  to  compel  men  to  hear,  any  more  than  to  embrace,  the 
doctrine  of  others,  that  differ  from  them,  we  fhall  have  reafon  to  fubmit  to  it, 
and  the  magiftrate  have  fome  ground  to  fet  up  this  new  way  of  perfecution.  But 
till  then,  it  will  be  fit  for  us  to  obey  that  precept  of  the  gofpel,  which  bids  us 
tc  take  heed  what  we  hear.”  So  that  hearing  is  not  always  fo  ufeful  as  you  fup-  ^ 
pofe.  If  it  had,  we  fhould  never  have  had  fo  diredt  a  caution  againft  it.  It  is  * 
not  any  imaginary  ufefulnefs,  you  can  fuppofe,  which  can  make  that  a  punifh- 
able  crime,  which  the  magiftrate  was  never  authorized  to  meddle  with.  “  Go 
“  and  teach  all  nations,”  was  a  commiflion  of  our  Saviour’s:  But  there  was  not 
added  to  it,  punifhthofe,  that  will  not  hear  and  confider  what  you  fay.  No; 
but  “  if  they  will  not  receive  you,  fhake  off  the  dull  of  your  feet,”  leave  them, 
and  apply  yourfelves  to  fome  others.  And  St.  Paul  knew  no  other  means  to  make 
men  hear,  but  the  preaching  of  the  gofpel;  as  will  appear  to  any  one  who  will 
read,  Romans  the  xth,  14th,  &c.  "  faith  cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by 
“  the  word  of  God.” 

Yo  u  go  on,  and,  in  favour  of  your  beloved  force,  you  tell  us,  that  it  is  not  only  Page  6„ 
ufeful  but  needful.  And  here,  after  having  at  large,  in  the  four  following  pages, 
fet  out  the  negligence,  or  averfion,  or  other  hindrances,  that  keep  men  from  exa¬ 
mining,  with  that  application  and  freedom  of  judgment  they  lhould,  the 
grounds,  upon  which  they  take  up,  and  perfift  in,  their  religion,  you  come  to 
conclude  force  neceflfary.  Your  words  are:  “  If  men  are  generally  averfe  to  a  due  Page  10, 
“  confideration  of  things,  where  they  are  moft  concerned  to  ufe  it;  if  they  ufu- 
“  ally  take  up  their  religion,  without  examining  it,  as  they  ought,  and  then 
<c  grow  fo  opiniative  and  fo  ftiff  in  their  prejudice,  that  neither  the  gentleft  admo- 
**  nitions,  nor  the  moft  earned:  intreaties,  {hall  ever  prevail  with  them  after- 
<{  wards  to  do  it ;  what  means  is  there  left  (befides  the  grace  of  God)  to  reduce 
“  thofe  of  them,  that  are  got  into  a  wrong  way,  but  to  lay  thorns  and  briars  in 
Vol.  II.  *  4D  “it? 
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jt?  that,  fince  they  are  deaf  to  all  perfuafions,  the  uneafinefs,  they  meet  with, 

“  may,  at  leaft,  put  them  to  a  ftand,  and  incline  them  to  lend  an  ear  to  thofe, 

“  who  tell  them,  they  have  miftaken  their  way,  and  offer  to  {hew  them  the 
«  right  way.  What  means  is  there  left,  fay  you,  but  force?  What  to  do?  To 
“  reduce  men,  who  are  out  of  it,  into  the  right  way.”  So  you  tell  us  here. 
And  to  that,  I  fay,  there  is  other  means  befides  force;  that,  which  was  ap¬ 
pointed  and  made  ufe  of,  from  the  beginning,  the  preaching  of  the  gofpel. 

“But,  fay  you,  to  make  them  hear,  to  make  them  confider,  to  make 
“  them  examine,  there  is  no  other  means  but  punifhment ;  and  therefore  it 
is  neceffary.” 

I  answer,  i  ft.  What,  if  God,  for  reafons  beft  known  to  himfelf,  would 
not  have  men  compelled  to  hear;  but  thought  the  good  tidings  of  falvation,  and 
the  propofals  of  life  and  death,  means  and  inducements  enough,  to  make  them 
hear  and  confider,  now,  as  well  as  heretofore?  Then  your  means,  your  punifhments 
are  not  neceffary.  What  if  God  would  have  men  left  to  their  freedom  in  this 
point,  if  they  will  hear,  or  if  they  will  forbear,  will  you  conftrain  them  ?  Thus 
Ezek.  xi.  5,  we  are  fure  he  did  with  his  own  people:  and  this,  when  they  were  in  captivity: 
7.  and  it  is  very  like  were  ill-treated,  for  being  of  a  different  religion  from  the  na¬ 

tional,  and  fo  were  punifhed  as  diffenters.  Yet  then  God  expedited  not  that  thofe 
punifhments  fhould  force  them  to  hearken,  more  than  at  other  times :  as  appears 
by  Ezek.  iii.  1 1.  And  thisalfo  is  the  method  of  the  gofpel.  “  We  are  ambaffa- 
“  dors  for  Chrift ;  as  if  God  did  befeech  by  us,  we  pray,  in  Chrift’s  ftead,  fays 
“  St.  Paul,  2  Cor.  v.  20.”  If  God  had  thought  it  neceffary  to  have  men  punifh- 
ed,  to  make  them  give  ear,  he  could  have  called  magiftrates  to  be  fpreaders  and 
minifters  of  the  gofpel,  as  well  as  poor  fifhermen,  or  Paul  a  perfecutor,  who  yet 
wanted  not  power  to  punifh,  where  punifhment  was  neceffary,  as  is  evident  in 
Ananias  and  Saphira,  and  the  inceftuous  Corinthian. 

2dly,  What  if  God,  forefeeing  this  force  would  be  in  the  hands  of  men, 
as  paflionate,  as  humourfome,  as  liable  to  prejudice  and  error,  as  the  reft  of 
tfceir  brethren,  did  not  think  it  a  proper  means,  to  bring  men  into  the  right 
way  ? 

3dly,  What  if  there  be  other  means?  Then  yours  ceafes  to  be  neceffary, 
upon  the  account,  that  there  is  no  means  left.  For  you  yourfelf  allow,  “  that 
“  the  grace  of  God  is  another  means.”  And  I  fuppofe,  you  will  not  deny  it 
to  be  both  a  proper  and  fufficient  means;  and  which  is  more,  the  only  means; 
fuch  means,  as  can  work  by  itfelf,  and  without  which,  all  the  force  in  the 
world  can  do  nothing.  God  alone  can  open  the  ear,  that  it  may  hear,  and 
open  the  heart,  that  it  may  underftand ;  and  this  he  does,  in  his  own  good 
time,  and  to  whom  he  is  gracioufly  pleafed ;  but  not  according  to  the  will  and 
fancy  of  man,  when  he  thinks  fit,  by  punifhments,  to  compel  his  brethren.  If 
God  has  pronounced  againft  any  perfon,  or  people,  what  he  did  againft  the 
Jews,  (Ifa.  vi.  10.)  “  Make  the  heart  of  this  people  fat,  and  make  their  ears 
“  heavy,  and  fhut  their  eyes ;  left  they  fee  with  their  eyes,  and  hear  with  their 
“  ears,  and  underftand  with  their  hearts,  and  convert,  and  be  healed Will 
all  the  force,  you  can  ufe,  be  a  means  to  make  them  hear  and  underftand,  and 
be  converted  ? 

But,  Sir,  to  return  your  argument;  “  You  fee  no  other  means  left  (taking 
“  the  world,  as  we  now  find  it)  to  make  men  throughly  and  impartially  ex- 
“  amine  a  religion,  which  they  embraced,  upon  fuch  inducements,  as  ought 
“  to  have  no  fway  at  all  in  the  matter,  and  with  little,  or  no,  examination  of 
“  the  proper  grounds  of  it.”  And  thence  you  conclude  the  ufe  of  force,  by 
the  magiftrate,  upon  diffenters,  neceffary.  And,  I  fay,  I  fee  no  other  means 
left  (taking  the  world,  as  we  now  find  it,  wherein  the  magiftrates  never  lay 
penalties,  for  matters  of  religion,  upon  thofe  of  their  own  church,  nor  is  it  to 
be  expedited  they  ever  fhould;)  to  make  men  of  the  national  church,  any  where, 
“  throughly  and  impartially  examine  a  religion,  which  they  embraced,  upon 
“  fuch  inducements,  as  ought  to  have  no  fway  at  all  in  the  matter ;  and,  there- 
“  fore,  with  little,  or  no,  examination  of  the  proper  grounds  of  it.”  And 

I  therefore. 
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therefore,  I  conclude  the  ufe  of  force,  by  diffenters,  upon  conformifts,  necef. 
fary.  I  appeal  to  the  world,  whether  this  be  not  as  juft  and  natural  a  conclu- 
fion,  as  yours.  Though,  if  you  will  have  my  opinion,  I  think  the  more  ge^ 
nuine  confequence  is,  that  force,  to  make  men  examine  matters  of  religion,  is 
not  neceffary  at  all.  But  you  may  take  which  of  thefe  confequences  you  pleafe. 

Both  of  them,  I  am  fore,  you  cannot  avoid.  It  is  not  for  you  and  me,  out 
of  an  imagination,  that  they  may  be  ufeful,  or  are  neceffary,  to  prefcribe 
means,  in  the  great  and  myfterious  work  of  falvation,  other  than  what  God 
himfelf  has  directed.  God  has  appointed  force  as  ufeful  and  neceffary,  and 
therefore  it  is  to  be  ufed ;  is  a  way  of  arguing,  becoming  the  ignorance  and 
humility  of  poor  creatures.  But  I  think  force  ufeful  or  neceffary,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  is  to  be  ufed  ;  has,  methinks,  a  little  too  much  prefumption  in  it.  You 
afk,  “  What  means  elfe  is  there  left?”  None,  fay  I,  to  be  ufed  by  man,  but 
what  God  himfelf  has  directed  in  the  fcriptures,  wherein  are  contained  all  the 
means  and  methods  of  falvation.  “  Faith  is  the  gift  of  God.”  And  we  are 
not  to  ufe  any  other  means,  to  procure  this  gift  to  any  one,  but  what  God  him¬ 
felf  has  preferibed.  If  he  has  there  appointed  that  any  fhould  be  forced  “  to 
“  hear  thofe,  who  tell  them,  they  have  miftaken  their  way,  and  offer  to  (hew 
“  them  the  right  and  that  they  Ihould  be  punifhed  by  the  magistrate,  if  they 
did  not ;  ’twill  be  paft  doubt,  it  is  to  be  made  ufe  of.  But  ’till  that  can  be 
done,  ’twill  be  in  vain  to  fay,  what  other  means  is  there  left  ?  If  all  the  means 
God  has  appointed,  to  make  men  hear  and  confider,  be  “  exhortation  in  feafon 
“  and  out  of  feafon,”  &c.  together  with  prayer  for  them,  and  the  example  of 
meeknefs  and  a  good  life ;  this  is  all  ought  to  be  done,  “  whether  they  will  hear, 

“  or  whether  they  will  forbear.” 

B  y  thefe  means  the  gofpel  at  firft  made  itfelf  to  be  heard,  through  a  great 
part  of  the  world ;  and  in  a  crooked  and  perverfe  generation,  led  away  by  lufts, 
humours,  and  prejudice,  (as  well  as  this  you  complain  of)  prevailed  with  men 
to  hear  and  embrace  the  truth,  and  take  care  of  their  own  fouls ;  without  the 
afliftance  of  any  fuch  force  of  the  magiftrate,  which  you  now  think  needful. 

But  whatever  neglect,  or  averfion,  there  is  in  feme  men,  impartially  and 
throughly  to  be  inftrudted ;  there  will,  upon  a  due  examination  ( I  fear)  be 
found  no  lefs  a  negledt  and  averfion  in  others,  impartially  and  throughly  to  in- 
ltrudt  them.  'Tis  not  the  talking  even  general  truths  in  plain  and  clear  lan¬ 
guage  ;  much  lefs  a  man’s  own  fancies,  in  fcholaftick,  or  uncommon,  ways  of 
fpeaking,  an  hour  or  two,  once  a  week,  in  publick;  that  is  enough  to  inftrudt 
even  willing  hearers,  in  the  way  of  falvation,  and  the  grounds  of  their  religi¬ 
on.  They  are  not  politick  difcourfes,  which  are  the  means  of  right  informa¬ 
tion,  in  the  foundations  of  religion.  For  with  fuch  (fometimes  venting  anti- 
monarchical  principles,  fometimes,  again,  preaching  up  nothing  but  abfolute 
monarchy  and  paffive  obedience,  as  the  one,  or  other,  have  been  in  vogue,  and 
the  way  to  preferment)  have  our  churches  rung  in  their  turns,  fo  loudly,  that 
reafons  and  arguments  proper  and  fufficient  to  convince  men  of  the  truth,  in 
the  controverted  points  of  religion,  and  to  direft  them  in  the  right  way  to  fal¬ 
vation,  were  fcarce  any  where  to  be  heard.  But  how  many,  do  you  think,  by 
friendly  and  chriftian  debates  with  them  at  their  houfes,  and  by  the  gentle  me¬ 
thods  of  the  gofpel,  made  ufe  of  in  private  converfation,  might  have  been 
brought  into  the  church ;  who,  by  railing  from  the  pulpit,  ill  and  unfriendly 
treatment  out  of  it,  and  other  negle&s  and  mifcarriages  of  thofe,  who  claimed 
to  be  their  teachers,  have  been  driven  from  hearing  them  ?  Paint  the  defeats 
and  mifcarriages  frequent  on  this  fide,  as  well  as  you  have  done  thofe  on  the 
other,  and  then  do  you,  with  all  the  world,  confider  whether  thofe,  whom 
you  fo  handfomely  declaim  againft,  for  being  milled  by  “  education,  pafiion, 

“  humour,  prejudice,  obftinacy,”  &c.  do  deferve  all  the  punifhment.  Per¬ 
haps  it  will  be  anfwered ;  If  there  be  fo  much  toil  in  it,  that  particular  perfons 
muft  be  applied  to,  who  then  will  be  a  minifter  ?  And  what  if  a  layman  fliould 
reply :  If  there  be  fo  much  toil  in  it,  that  doubts  muft  be  cleared,  prejudice  re¬ 
moved. 
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moved,  foundations  examined,  &c.  Who  then  will  be  a  proteftant  ?  The  ex- 
cule  will  be  as  good  hereafter,  for  the  one  as  for  the  other. 

Th  is  new  method  of  yours,  which  you  fay  no  “  body  can  deny,  but  that, 

«  indirectly,  and  at  a  diftance,  it  does  lome  fervice,  towards  bringing  men  to 
“  embrace  the  truth  was  never  yet  thought  on,  by  the  moft  refined  perfecu- 
tors.  Though  indeed  it  is  not  altogether  unlike  the  plea  made  ufe  of,  to  ex- 
cufe  the  late  barbarous  ufage  of  the  proteftants  in  France  (defigned  to  extirpate 
the  reformed  religion  there)  from  being  a  perfection  for  religion.  The  French 
king  requires  all  his  fubjeCts  to  come  to  mafs  :  thofe,  who  do  not,  are  punifh- 
ed  with  a  witnefs.  For  what  ?  Not  for  their  religion,  fay  the  pleaders  for  that 
difcipline,  but  for  difobeying  the  king’s  laws.  So,  by  your  rule,  the  difienters 
(for  thither  you  would,  and  thither  you  muft  come,  if  you  mean  any  thing) 
muft  be  punifhed.  For  what  ?  Not  for  their  religion,,  fay  you,  not  for  “  fol- 
“  lowing  the  light  of  their  own  reafon,  not  for  obeying  the  dictates  of  their 
“  own  confciences.”  That  you  think  not  fit.  For  what  then  are  they  to  be 
punifhed  ?  “  To  make  them,  fay  you,  examine  the  religion  they  have  embra- 
“  ced,  and  the  religion  they  have  rejected.”  So  that  they  are  punifhed,  not 
for  having  offended  againft  a  law:  for  there  is  no  law  of  the  land,  that  requires 
them  to  examine.  And  which  now  is  the  fairer  plea,  pray  judge.  You  ought, 
indeed,  to  have  the  credit  of  this  new  invention.  All  other  law- makers  have 
conftantly  taken  this  method ;  that  where  any  thing  was  to  be  amended,  the 
fault  was  firft  declared,  and  then  penalties  denounced  againft  all  thofe,  who, 
after  a  time  fet,  (hould  be  found  guilty  of  it.  This  the  common  fenfe  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  the  very  reafon  of  laws  (which  are  intended  not  for  punifhment, 
but  correction)  has  made  fo  plain,  that  the  fubtileft  and  moft  refined  law-ma¬ 
kers  have  not  gone  out  of  this  courfe,  nor  have  the  moft  ignorant  and  barba¬ 
rous  nations  mift  it.  But  you  have  outdone  Solon  and  Lycurgus,  Mofes  and 
our  Saviour,  and  are  refolved  to  be  a  law-maker  of  a  way  by  yourfelf.  ’Tis  an 
old  and  obfolete  way,  and  will  not  ferve  your  turn,  to  begin  with  warnings  and 
threats  of  penalties  to  be  inflicted,  on  thofe  who  do  not  reform,  but  continue 
to  do  that,  which  you  think  they  fail  in.  To  allow  of  impunity  to  the  inno¬ 
cent,  or  the  opportunity  of  amendment  to  thofe,  who  would  avoid  the  penal¬ 
ties,  are  formalities  not  worth  your  notice.  You  are  for  a  fhorter  and  furer  way. 
Take  a  whole  tribe,  and  punifh  them  at  all  adventures ;  whether  guilty  or  no,  of 
the  mifcarriage,  which  you  would  have  amended ;  or  without  fo  much  as  telling 
them  what  it  is  you  would  have  them  do,  but  leaving  them  to  find  it  out,  if 
they  can.  All  thefe  abfurdities  are  contained  in  your  way  of  proceeding ;  and 
are  impoflible  to  be  avoided,  by  any  one,  who  will  punifh  difienters,  and  only 
difienters ;  “  to  make  them  confider  and  weigh  the  grounds  of  their  religion, 
“  and  impartially  examine,  whether  it  be  true  or  no,  and  upon  what  grounds 
“  they  took  it  up,  that  fo  they  may  find  and  embrace  the  truth  that  muft  fave 

them.”  But  that  this  new  fort  of  difcipline  may  have  all  fair  play,  let  us 
enquire, 

Firft,  W  h  o  it  is  you  would  have  be  punifhed.  In  the  place  above-cited, 
they  are  “  thofe,  who  are  got  into  a  wrong  way,  and  are  deaf  to  all  perfuafi- 
“  ons.”  If  thefe  are  the  men  to  be  punifhed,  let  a  law  be  made  againft  them: 
you  have  my  confent;  and  that  is  the  proper  courfe  to  have  offenders  punifhed. 
For  you  do  not,  I  hope,  intend  to  punifli  any  fault,  by  a  law,  which  you  do 
not  name  in  the  law ;  nor  make  a  law  againft  any  fault,  you  would  not  have 
punifhed.  And  now,  if  you  are  fincere,  and  in  earned:,  and  are  ( as  a  fair  man 
ftiould  be)  for  what  your  words  plainly  fignify,  and  nothing  elfe;  what  will 
fuch  a  law  ferve  for?  men  in  the  wrong  way  are  to  be  puniflied:  but  who  are 
in  the  wrong  way,  is  the  queftion,  You  have  no  more  reafon  to  determine  it 
againft  one,  who  differs  from  you ;  than  he  has  to  conclude  againft  you,  who 
differ  from  him.  No,  not  though  you  have  the  magiftrate  and  the  national 
church,  on  your  fide.  For,  if  to  differ  from  them  be,  to  be  in  the  wrong  way; 
you,  who  are  in  the  right  way  in  England,  will  be  in  the  wrong  way  in  France. 
Every  one  here  muft  be  judge  for  himfelf ;  and  your  law  will  reach  no  body. 
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till  you  have  convinced  him,  he  is  in  the  wrong  way.  And  thenj  there  will 
be  no  need  of  pumfhment  to  make  him  confider;  unlels  you  will  affirm 
again,  what  you  have  denied,  and  have  men  punifhed,  for  embracing  the  religi¬ 
on,  they  believe  to  be  true,  when  it  differs  from  yours,  or  the  publick. 

Besides  being  in  the  wrong  way,  thofe,  whom  you  would  have  punilhed, 
muff  be  luch  as  are  deaf  to  all  perfuafions.  But  any  fuch,  I  fuppofe,  you  will 
hardly  find,  who  hearken  to  no  body,  not  to  thofe  of  their  own  way.  If  you 
mean,  by  deaf  to  all  perfuafions,  all  perfuafions  of  a  contrary  party,  or  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  church;  fuch  1  fuppofe,  you  may  abundantly  find  in  your  own  church, 
as  well  as  elfewhere ;  and  I  prefume  to  them  you  are  fo  charitable,  that  you 
would  not  have  them  punifhed,  for  not  lending  an  ear  to  feducers.  For  conftancy 
in  the  truth,  and  perfeverance  in  faith,  is  (  I  hope )  rather  to  be  encouraged, 
than  by  any  penalties  checked  in  the  orthodox.  And  your  church,  doubtlefs  as 
others,  is  orthodox  to  itlelf,  in  all  its  tenets.  If  you  mean  by  all  perfuafion, 
all  your  perfuafion,  or  all  perfuafion  of  thofe  of  your  communion;  you  do  beg 
the  queflion,  and  fuppofe  you  have  a  right  to  punifli  thofe,  who  differ  from,  and 
will  not  comply  with  you. 

Your  next  words  are,  “  When  men  fly  from  the  means  of  a  right  informati- 
“  on,  and  will  not  fo  much  as  confider,  how  reafonable  it  is,  throughly  and 
“  impartially  to  examine  a  religion,  which  they  embraced,  upon  fuch  induce- 
“  ments,  as  ought  to  have  no  fway  at  all  in  the  matter;  and,  therefore,  with 
“  little  or  no,  examination  of  the  proper  grounds  of  it;  what  human  method 
“  can  be  ufed,  to  bring  them  to  ad  like  men,  in  an  affair  of  fuch  confequence, 
“  and  to  make  a  wiferand  more  rational  choice,  but  that  of  laying  fuch  pe- 
“  nalties  upon  them,  as  may  balance  the  weight  of  thofe  prejudices,  which  in- 
“  dined  them  to  prefer  a  falfe  way  before  the  true,  and  recover  them  to  fo  much 
“  fobriety  and  refledion,  as  ferioufly  to  put  the  queflion  to  themfelves;  whether 
“  it  be  really  worth  the  while  to  undergo  fuch  inconveniencies,  for  adhering 
“  to  a  religion,  which,  for  any  thing  they  know,  may  be  falfe,  or  for  rejecting 
“  another  (if  that  be  the  cafe)  which,  for  any  thing  they  know,  may  be  true, 
“  till  they  have  brought  it  to  the  bar  of  reafon,  and  given  it  a  fair  trial  there.” 
Here  you  again  bring  in  fuch  as  prefer  a  falfe  way  before  a  true:  to  which  ha¬ 
ving  anfwered  already,  I  fhall  here  fay  no  more,  but  that,  fince  our  church 
will  not  allow  thofe  to  be  in  a  falfe  way,  who  are  out  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
becaufe  the  church  of  Rome  (  which  pretends  infallibility)  declares  hers  to  be  the 
only  true  way;  certainly  no  one  of  our  church  (nor  any  other,  which  claims 
not  infallibility)  can  require  any  one,  to  take  the  teftimony  of  any  church,  as 
a  fufficient  proof  of  the  truth  of  her  own  dodrine.  So  that  true  and  falfe  (as  it 
commonly  happens,  when  we  fuppofe  them  for  ourfelves,  or  our  party )  in 
effed,  fignify  jufl  nothing,  or  nothing  to  the  purpofe;  unlefs  we  can  think  that 
true  or  falfe  in  England,  which  will  not  be  fo  at  Rome,  or  Geneva,  and  vice 
verfa.  As  for  the  reft  of  the  defcription,  of  thofe,  on  whom  you  are  here  lay¬ 
ing  penalties ;  I  befeech  you  confider,  whether  it  will  not  belong  to  any  of  your 
church,  let  it  be  what  it  will.  Confider,  I  fay,  if  there  be  none  in  your  church, 
“  who  have  embraced  her  religion,  upon  fuch  inducements,  as  ought  to 
“  have  no  fway  at  all  in  the  matter,  and  therefore,  with  little,  or  no,  exami- 
“  nation,  of  the  proper  grounds  of  it ;  who  have  not  been  inclined  by  prejudices; 
“  who  do  not  adhere  to  a  religion,  which,  for  any  thing  they  know,  may  be 
u  falfe,  and  who  have  rejeded  another,  which  for  any  thing  they  know,  may 
“  be  true.”  If  you  have  any  fuch  in  your  communion  (and  it  will  be  an  ad¬ 
mirable,  though  I  fear  but  a  little,  flock  that  has  none  fuch  in  it )  confider  well 
what  you  have  done.  You  have  prepared  rods  for  them,  for  which  I  imagine 
they  will  con  you  no  thanks.  For  to  make  any  tolerable  fenfe  of  what  you  here 
propofe,  it  muft  be  underftood  that  you  would  have  men  of  all  religions  puniffi- 
ed,  to  make  them  confider,  “  whether  it  be  really  worth  the  while,  to  under¬ 
go  fuch  inconveniencies,  for  adhering  to  a  religion,  which  for  any  thing  they 

know  may  be  falfe.”  If  you  hope  to  avoid  that,  by  what  you  have  laid  of 
true  and  falfe;  and  pretend  that  the  fuppofed  preference  of  the  true  way  in  your 
•  Vol.  II.  4  E  church. 
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church,  ought  to  preferve  its  members  from  your  punifhment ;  you  manifedly 
trifle.  For  every  church’s  tedimony,  that  it  haschofen  the  true  way,  mud  be 
taken  for  itfelf  ;  and  then  none  will  be  liable ;  and  your  new  invention,  of 
punilhment,  is  come  to  nothing :  or  elfe  the  differing  church’s  teftimonies  mud 
be  taken  one  for  another  ;  and  then  they  will  be  all  out  of  the  true  way,  and 
your  church  need  penalties,  as  well  as  the  red.  So  that,  upon  your  principles, 
they  mud  all,  or  none,  be  punidaed.  Chufe  which  you  pleafe :  one  of  them, 
I  think,  you  cannot  efcape. 

What  you  %  in  the  next  words,  “  Where  indrudion  is  difly  refufed, 
“  and  all  admonitions  and  perfuafions  prove  vain  and  ineffedual;”  differs  no¬ 
thing,  but  in  the  way  of  exprefling,  from  deaf  to  all  perfuafions :  and  fo  that 
is  anfwered  already. 

In  another  place,  you  give  us  another  defcription  of  thofe,  you  think  ought 
to  be  punifhed,  in  thefe  words  ;  “  Thofe,  who  refufe  to  embrace  the  dodrine, 
“  and  fubmit  to  the  fpiritual  government  of  the  proper  miniders  of  religion, 
“  who  by  fpecial  defignation  are  appointed  to  exhort,  admonifh,  reprove,”  &c. 
Here  then,  thofe  to  be  punifhed,  “  are  fuch  who  refufe  to  embrace  the  dodrine, 
“  and  lubmit  to  the  government  of  the  proper  miniders  of  religion.”  Where¬ 
by,  we  are  as  much  dill  at  uncertainty,  as  we  were  before,  who  thofe  are,  who 
(by  your  fcherne,  and  laws  fuitable  to  it)  are  to  be  punifhed.  Since  every 
church  has,  as  it  thinks,  its  proper  miniders  of  religion.  And  “  if  you  mean 
“  thole,  that  refufe  to  embrace  the  dodrine,  and  fubmit  to  the  government  of 
“  the  miniders  of  another  church  then  all  men  will  be  guilty,  and  mud  be 
puniflred ;  even  thofe  of  your  church,  as  well  as  others.  If  you  mean  thofe 
who  refufe,  &c.  the  miniders  of  their  own  church ;  very  few  will  incur  your 
penalties.  But  if,  by  thefe  proper  miniders  of  religion,  the  miniders  of  forae 
particular  church  are  intended,  why  do  you  not  name  it  ?  Why  are  you  fo  re- 
lerved,  in  a  matter  wherein,  if  you  fpeak  not  out,  all  the  red,  that  you  fay, 
will  be  to  no  purpofe  ?  Are  men  to  be  punifhed  for  “  refufing  to  embrace  the 
“  dodrine,  and  fubmit  to  the  government,  of  the  proper  miniders  of  the 
“  church  of  Geneva?”  For  this  time,  (fince  you  have  declared  nothing  to  the 
contrary)  let  me  fuppofe  you  of  that  church :  and  then,  I  am  lure,  that  is  it 
that  you  would  name.  For,  of  whatever  church  you  are,  if  you  think  the 
miniders  of  any  one  church  ought  to  be  hearkened  to,  and  obeyed,  it  mud  be 
thofe  of  your  own.  There  are  perfons  to  be  punifhed,  you  fay.  This  you 
contend  for,  all  through  your  book ;  and  lay  fo  much  drefs  on  it,  that  you 
make  the  prel'ervation  and  propagation  of  religion,  and  the  falvation  of  fouls, 
to  depend  on  it :  and  yet  you  defcribe  them,  by  fo  general  and  equivocal  marks; 
that,  unlefs  it  be  upon  fuppofltions,  which  no  body  will  grant  you,  I  dare  fay, 
neither  you,  nor  any  body  elfe,  will  be  able  to  find  one  guilty.  Pray  find  me, 
if  you  can,  a  man  whom  you  can  judicially  prove  (for  he  that  is  punifhed,  by 
the  law,  mud  be  fairly  tried)  is  in  a  wrong  way,  in,  refped  of  his  faith,  I 
mean,  “  who  is  deaf  to  all  perfuafions,  who  flies  from  all  means  of  a  right  in- 
“  formation,  who  refufes  to  embrace  the  dodrine,  and  fubmit  to  the  govern- 
“  ment  of  the  fpiritual  padors.”  And,  when  you  have  done  that,  I  think,  I 
may  allow  you  what  power,  you  pleafe,  to  punifh  him ;  without  any  prejudice 
to  the  toleration  the  author  of  the  letter  propofes. 

But  why,  I  pray,  all  this  bogling,  all  this  loofe  talking,  as  if  you  knew 
not  what  you  meant,  or  durd  not  fpeak  it  out?  Would  you  be  for  punifhing 
fome  body,  you  know  not  whom  ?  I  do  not  think  fo  ill  of  you.  Let  me  then 
fpeak  out  for  you.  The  evidence  of  the  argument  has  convinced  you,  that 
men  ought  not  to  be  perfecuted  for  their  religion ;  That  the  feverities  in  ufe, 
amongd  chridians,  cannot  be  defended  ;  That  the  magidrate  has  not  authori¬ 
ty  to  compel  any  one  to  his  religion.  This  you  are  forced  to  yield.  But  you 
would  fain  retain  fome  power,  in  the  magidrate’s  hands,  to  punifh  diflenters, 
upon  a  new  pretence  ;  viz.  not  for  having  embraced  the  dodrine  and  worfhip, 
they  believe  to  be  true  and  right,  but  for  not  having  well  confidered  their  own 
and  the  magidrate’s  religion.  To  (hew  you,  that  I  do  not  fpeak  wholly  with¬ 
out- 
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Out-book ;  give  me  leave  to  mind  you  of  one  paffage  of  yours.  The  words  Page 
are,  “  Penalties  to  put  them  upon  a  ferious  and  impartial  examination  of  the 
“  controverfy,  between  the  magiftrates  and  them.”  Though  thefe  words  be 
not  intended  to  tell  us,  whom  you  would  have  punilhed,  yet  it  may  be  plainly 
inferred  from  them.  And  they  more  clearly  point  out,  whom  you  aim  at, 
than  all  the  foregoing  places,  where  you  feem  to  (and  Ihould)  defcribe  them! 

For  they  are  fuch  as  “  between  whom  and  the  magiftrate,  there  is  a  controver- 
“  fy:”  that  is,  in  fhort,  who  differ  from  the  magiftrate  in  religion.  And  now. 
indeed,  you  have  given  us  a  note,  by  which  thole,  you  would  have  punilhed, 
may  be  known.  We  have,  with  much  ado,  found  at  laft,  whom  it  is,  we 
may  prefume,  you  would  have  punilhed.  Which,  in  other  cafes,  is  ufually 
not  very  difficult:  becaufe  there  the  faults,  to  be  mended,  ealily  defign  the 
perlbns  to  be  corrected.  But  yours  is  a  new  method,  and  unlike  all,  that  ever 
went  before  it. 

In  the  next  place;  let  us  fee,  for  what  you  would  have  them  punilhed.  You 
tell  us,  and  it  will  ealily  be  granted  you,  that  not  to  examine  and  weigh  impar¬ 
tially,  and  without  prejudice  or  paffion,  (all  which,  for  Ihortnefs  fake,  we  will 
exprefs  by  this  one  word,  conlider)  the  religion,  one  embraces,  or  refufes,  is  a 
fault  very  common,  and  very  prejudicial  to  true  religion  and  the  falvation  of 
men’s  fouls.  But  penalties  and  punilhments  are  very  necelfary,  fay  you,  to 
remedy  this  evil. 

L  e  t  us  fee  now,  how  you  apply  this  remedy.  Therefore,  fay  you,  let  all 
diffenters  be  punilhed.  Why  ?  Have  no  diffenters  confidered  of  religion  ?  Or 
have  all  conformifts  confidered?  That  you  yourfelf  will  not  fay.  Your  pro¬ 
ject,  therefore,  is  juft  as  reafonable,  as  if  a  lethargy  growing  epidemical  in  Eng¬ 
land;  you  Ihould  propofe  to  have  a  law  made  to  blifter  and  fcarify  and  (have  the 
heads  of  all,  who  wear  gowns:  though  it  be  certain  that  neither  all,  who  wear 
gowns,  are  lethargick,  nor  all,  who  are  lethargick,  wear  gowns, 

- tf  Dii  te  Damafippe,  deseq; 

“  Verum  ob  confilium,  donent  tonfore.” 

For  there  could  not  be  certainly  a  more  learned  advice,  than  that  one  man  Ihould 
be  pull’d  by  the  ears,  becaufe  another  is  alleep.  This,  when  you  have  confi¬ 
dered  of  it  again,  (for  I  find,  according  to  your  principle,  all  men  have,  now 
and  then,  need  to  be  jogg’d)  you  will,  I  guefs,  be  convinced  is  not  like  a  fair 
phyfician,  to  apply  a  remedy  to  a  difeafe ;  but  like  an  enraged  enemy,  to  vent 
one’s  fpleen  upon  a  party.  Common  fenfe,  as  well  as  common  juftice,  requires, 
that  the  remedies  of  laws  and  penalties  ihould  be  directed  againft  the  evil,  that 
is  to  be  removed,  where-ever  it  be  found.  And  if  the  punilhment,  you  think 
fo  neceffary,  be  (as  you  pretend)  to  cure  the  mifchief,  you  complain  of,  you 
mull  let  it  purfue,  and  fall  on,  the  guilty,  and  thofe  only,  in  what  company 
foever  they  are ;  and  not,  as  you  here  propofe,  and  is  the  higheft  injuftice, 
puniffi  the  innocent,  confidering  diffenter,  with  the  guilty,  and,  on  the  other 
fide,  let  the  inconfiderate,  guilty  conformift  efcape,  with  the  innocent.  For 
one  may  rationally  prefume,  that  the  national  church  has  fome,  nay  more  in 
proportion,  of  thofe  who  little  confider,  or  concern  themfelves  about,  religion, 
than  any  congregation  of  diffenters.  For  confcience,  or  the  care  of  their  fouls, 
being  once  laid  afide ;  intereft  of  courfe  leads  men  into  that  fociety,  where  the 
protetftion  and  countenance  of  the  government,  and  hopes  of  preferment,  bid 
faireft  to  all  their  remaining  defires.  So  that  if  carelefs,  negligent,  inconfider¬ 
ate  men*  in  matters  of  religion,  who,  without  being  forced,  would  not  confi¬ 
der,  are  to  be  rouzed  into  a  care  of  their  fouls,  and  a  fearch  after  truth,  by 
punilhments;  the  national  religion,  in  all  countries,  will  certainly  have  a  right, 
to  the  greateft  lhare  of  thofe  punilhments ;  at  leaft,  not  to  be  wholly  exempt 
from  them. 

Th  1  s  is  that,  which  the  author  of  the  letter,  as  I  remember,  complains  of; 

and  that  juftly  viz.  “  That  the  pretended  care  of  men’s  fouls  always  expreffes 

r  -  *  “  kfelf, 
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“  itfelf,  in  thofe,  who  would  have  force  any  way  made  ufe  of,  to  that  end,  in 
“  very  unequal  methods  3  fome  perfons,  being  to  be  treated  with  feverity,  whilft 
“  others,  guilty  of  the  fame  faults,  are  not  to  be  fo  much  as  touched.”  Tho’ 
you  are  got  pretty  well  out  of  the  deep  mud,  and  renounce  punifhments  diredl- 
ly  for  religion  3  yet  you  flick  flill  in  this  part  of  the  mire  3  whilft  you  would 
have  diffenters  punifhed  to  make  them  confider,  but  would  not  have  any  thing 
done  to  conformifts,  though  never  fo  negligent,  on  this  point  of  confidering. 
The  author’s  letter  pleafed  me,  becaufe  it  is  equal  to  all  mankind,  is  diredt,  and 
will,  I  think,  hold  every  where 3  which  I  take  to  be  a  good  mark  of  truth. 
For  I  fhall  always  fufped,  that  neither  to  comport  with  the  truth  of  religion, 
or  the  defign  of  the  golpel,  which  is  fuited  to  only  fome  one  country,  or  party. 
What  is  true  and  good  in  England,  will  be  true  and  good  at  Rome  too,  in 
China,  or  Geneva.  But  whether  your  great  and  only  method  for  the  propaga¬ 
ting  of  truth,  by  bringing  the  inconfiderate,  by  punifhments,  to  confider,  would 
( according  to  your  way  of  applying  your  punifhments,  only  to  diffenters  from 
the  national  religion)  be  of  ufe,  in  thofe  countries,  or  any  where,  but  where 
you  luppofe  the  magiflrate  to  be  in  the  right,  judge  you.  Pray,  Sir,  confider 
a  little,  whether  prejudice  has  not  fome  fhare  in  your  way  of  arguing.  For 
this  is  your  pofition  3  “  Men  are  generally  negligent  in  examining  the  grounds 
“  of  their  religion.”  This  I  grant.  But  could  there  be  a  more  wild  and  in¬ 
coherent  confequence,  drawn  from  it,  than  this  5  “Therefore  diffenters  mufl 
“  be  punifhed?” 

But,  that  being  laid  afide,  let  us  now  fee,  to  what  end  they  mufl  be  punifh¬ 
ed.  Sometimes  it  is,  “To  bring  them  to  confider  thofe  reafons  and  arguments, 
“  which  are  proper  and  fufficient  to  convince  them.”  Of  what  ?  That  it  is 
not  eafy  to  fet  Grantham  fleeple  upon  Paul’s  church Whatever  it  be,  you 
would  have  them  convinced  of,  you  are  not  willing  to  tell  us.  And  fo  it  may 
be  any  thing.  Sometimes  it  is,  “To  incline  them  to  lend  an  ear  to  thofe,  who 
“  tell  them,  they  have  miflaken  their  way,  and  offer  to  fhew  them  the  right.” 
Which  is  to  lend  an  ear  to  all,  who  differ  from  them  in  religion 5  as  well  craf¬ 
ty  feducers,  as  others.  Whether  this  be  for  the  procuring  the  falvation  of  their 
fouls,  the  end,  for  which,  you  fay,  this  force  is  to  be  ufed,  judge  you.  But  this 
I  am  fure  3  Whoever  will  lend  an  ear  to  all,  who  will  tell  them  they  are  out  of 
the  way,  will  not  have  much  time  for  any  other  bufinefs. 

Sometimes  it  is,  “To  recover  men  to  fo  much  fobriety  and  reflection,  as 
“  ferioufly  to  put  the  queflion  to  themfelves,  Whether  it  be  really  worth  their 
“  while  to  undergo  fuch  inconveniences,  for  adhering  to  a  religion  which,  for 
“  any  thing  they  know,  may  be  falfe  3  or  for  rejecting  another,  (if  that  be  the 
“  cafe)  which,  for  ought  they  know,  may  be  true,  till  they  have  brought  it  to 
“  the  bar  of  reafon,  and  given  it  a  fair  trial  there.”  Which,  in  fhort,  amounts 
to  thus  much,  viz.  “To  make  them  examine,  whether  their  religion  be  true, 
“  and  fo  worth  the  holding,  under  thofe  penalties  that  are  annexed  to  it  ?”  Dif¬ 
fenters  are  indebted  to  you,  for  your  great  care  of  their  fouls.  But  what,  I  befeech 
you,  fhall  become  of  thofe  of  the  national  church,  every-where  (which  make 
far  the  greater  part  of  mankind)  who  have  no  fuch  punifhments  to  make  them 
confider  5  who  have  not  this  only  remedy  provided  for  them  j  but  are  left  in 
that  deplorable  condition  you  mention,  “  of  being  fuffered  quietly,  and  with- 
“  out  moleftation,  to  take  no  care  at  all  of  their  fouls3  or,  in  doing  of  it,  to 
“  follow  their  own  prejudices,  humours,  or  fome  crafty  feducers  ?  ”  Need  not 
thofe  of  the  national  church,  as  well  as  others,  “  bring  their  religion  to  the  bar 
“  of  reafon,  and  give  it  a  fair  trial  there?”  And  if  they  need  to  do  fb,  (as  they, 
mull,  if  all  national  religions  cannot  be  fuppofed  true)  they  will  always  need 
that,  which,  you  fay,  is  the  only  means  to  make  them  do  fo.  So  that  if  you 
are  fure,  as  you  tell  us,  that  there  is  need  of  your  method  3  I  am  fure,  there  is 
as  much  need  of  it,  in  national  churches,  as  any  other.  And  fo,  for  ought  I 
can  fee,  you  mufl  either  punifh  them,  or  let  others  alone  3  unlefs  you  think  it 
reafonable  that  the  far  greater  part  of  mankind  fhould  conflantly  be  without 
that  fovereign  and  only  remedy,  which  they  Hand  in  need  of,  equally  with  o- 
ther  people.  2  '•  Some- 
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Sometimes  the  end,  for  which  menmuft  be  punifhed,  is,  “  to  difpofe  Page  13. 

“  them  to  fubmit  to  inStru&ion,  and  to  give  a  fair  hearing  to  the  reafons,  offer- 
“  ed  for  the  enlightening  their  minds,  and  difcovering  the  truth  to  them.”  If 
their  own  words  may  be  taken  for  it,  there  are  as  few  diSTenters  as  conformists, 
in  any  country,  who  will  not  profefs  they  have  done,  and  do  this.  And  if  their 
own  words  may  not  be  taken;  who  I  pray  muft  be  judge?  You  and  your  ma¬ 
gistrates?  If  fo,  then  it  is  plain  you  puniSh  them  not  to  difpofe  them  to  fubmit 
to  inftru&ion,  but  to  your  inftrudion:  not  to  difpofe  them  to  give  a  fair  hearing 
to  reafons  offered  for  the  enlightening  their  minds,  but  to  give  an  obedient  hear¬ 
ing  to  your  reafons.  If  you  mean  this  ;  it  had  been  fairer  and  Shorter  to  have 
fpoken  out  plainly,  than  thus,  in  fair  words,  of  indefinite  Signification,  to  fay 
that  which  amounts  to  nothing.  For  what  fenfe  is  it,  to  punifh  a  man  “  to 
4t  difpofe  him  to  fubmit  to  inftrudion,  and  give  a  fair  hearing  to  reafons,  offer- 
“  ed  for  the  enlightening  his  mind,  and  difcovering  truth  to  him,”  who  goes 
two  or  three  times  a  week,  feveral  miles,  on  purpofe  to  do  it,  and  that  with  the 
hazard  of  his  liberty,  orpurfe?  Unlefs  you  mean  your  inftrudions,  your  rea¬ 
fons,  your  truth:  which  brings  us  but  back  to  what  you  have  difclaimed,  plain 
persecution  for  differing  in  religion. 

Sometimes  this  is  to  be  done,  “  to  prevail  with  men,  to  weigh  matters 
“  of  religion  carefully  and  impartially.”  Difcountenance  and  punishment  put  *4* 
into  one  fcale,  with  impunity  and  hopes  of  preferment  put  into  the  other*  is  as 
fure  a  way  to  make  a  man  weigh  impartially,  as  it  would  be  for  a  prince  to 
bribe  and  threaten  a  judge  to  make  him  judge  uprightly. 

Sometimes  it  is  “To  make  men  bethink  themfelves,  and  put  it  out  of  page20 
the  power  of  any  foolifh  humour,  or  unreafonable  prejudice,  to  alienate  them 
from  truth  and  their  own  happinefs  ”  Add  but  this,  to  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  any  humour,  or  prejudice,  of  their  own,  or  other  men’s;  and  I  grant 
the  end  is  good,  if  you  can  find  the  means  to  procure  it.  But  why  it  Should 
not  be  put  out  of  the  power  of  other  men’s  humour,  or  prejudice,  as  well  as 
their  own,  wants  (and  will  always  want )  a  reafon  to  prove.  Would  it  not,  I 
beSeech  you,  to  an  indifferent  by-Slander,  appear  humour,  or  prejudice,  or 
fomething  as  bad;  to  fee  men,  who  profefs  a  religion  revealed  from  heaven,  and 
which  they  own  contains  all  in  it  neceffary  to  falvation,  exclude  men  from  their 
communion,  and  perfecute  them,  with  the  penalties  of  the  civil  law,  for  not 
joining  in  the  ufe  of  ceremonies,  which  are  no  where  to  be  found  in  that  reveal’d 
religion?  Would  it  not  appear  humour,  or  prejudice,  or  fome  fuch  thing,  to  a 
fober  impartial  heathen;  to  fee  chriftians  exclude  and  perfecute  one  of  the  fame 
faith,  for  things,  which  they  themfelves  confefs  to  be  indifferent,  and  not  worth 
the  contending  for  ?  “  prejudice,  humour,  paSfion,  lufh,  impreffions  of  education, 

“  reverence  and  admiration  of  perfons,  worldly  refpeds,  love  of  their  own  ^agIeJ°’  ^ S:> 
“  choice,  and  the  like,”  (to  which  you  juftly  impute  many  men’s  taking  up,  9> 
and  perfifting  in  their  religion)  are,  indeed,  good  words;  and  fo,  on  the  other 
fide,  are  thefe  following;  “  truth,  the  right  way,  enlightening  reafon,  found 
“  judgment;”  but  they  fignify  nothing  at  all,  to  your  purpofe,  till  you  can 
evidently  and  unquestionably  Shew  the  world,  that  the  latter  (viz.  “  truth  and 
“  the  right  way,”  &c.)  are  always,  and  in  all  countries,  to  be  found  only  in 
the  national  church;  and  the  former  ( viz.  “  paflion  and  prejudice,”  &c.)  only 
amongft  the  diSfenters.  But  to  go  on: 

Sometimes  it  is,  “to  bring  men  to  take  fuch  care,  as  they  ought,  of  page 
“  their  falvation.  What  care  is  fuch  as  men  ought  to  take,”  whilft  they  are 
out  of  your  church,  will  be  hard  for  you  to  tell  me.  But  you  endeavour  to  ex¬ 
plain  yourfelf,  in  the  following  words ;  “  that  they  may  not  blindly  leave  it  to 
“  the  choice,  neither  of  any  other  perlon,  nor  yet  of  their  own  lulfs  and  palli- 
“  ons,  to  prefcribe  to  them,  what  faith,  or  what  worShip,  they  Shall  embrace.” 

You  do  well  to  make  ufe  of  punishment,  to  Shut  paSfion  out  of  the  choice:  be- 
caufe  you  know  fear  of  fuffering  is  no  paSfion.  But  let  that  pals.  You  would 
have  men  punished,  “  to  bring  them  to  take  fuch  care  of  their  falvation,  that 
“  they  may  not  blindly  leave  it  to  the  choice  of  any  other  perfon,  to  prefcribe 
Vol.  II.  4  F  “  to 
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“  to  them.”  Are  you  fincere  ?  Are  you  in  earneft  ?  Tell  me  then  truly:  Did 
the  magillrate,  or  national  church,  any  where,  or  yours  in  particular,  ever 
punifh  any  man,  to  bring  him  to  have  this  care,  which,  you  fay,  he  ought  to 
take  of  his  falvation  ?  Did  you  ever  punifh  any  man,  that  he  might  not  blind¬ 
ly  leave  it  to  the  choice  of  his  parifh-prieft,  or  bifhop,  or  the  convocation,  what 
faith,  or  worfhip,  he  fhould  embrace?  ’Twill  be  fufpedled  care  of  a  party,  or 
any  thing  elfe,  rather  than  care  of  the  falvation  of  men’s  fouls ;  if,  having 
Page  12.  found  out  fo  ufeful,  fo  neceffary  a  remedy,  the  Only  method  there  is  room  left 
for,  you  will  apply  it  but  partially,  and  make  trial  of  it,  only  on  thofe,  whom 
you  have  truly  leaft  kindnefs  for.  This  will,  unavoidably,  give  one  reafon  to 
imagine,  you  do  not  think  fo  well  of  your  remedy,  as  you  pretend,  who  are 
fo  lparing  of  it  to  your  friends ;  but  are  very  free  of  it  to  Grangers,  who,  in 
other  things,  are  ufed  very  much  like  enemies.  But  your  remedy  is  like  the 
helleborafler,  that  grew  in  the  woman’s  garden,  for  the  cure  of  worms  in  her 
neighbour’s  children  :  for  truly  it  wrought  too  roughly,  to  give  it  to  any  of  her 
own.  Methinks  your  charity,  in  your  prefent  persecution,  is  much  what  as 
prudent,  as  juftifiable,  as  that  good  woman’s.  I  hope  I  have  done  you  no  in¬ 
jury,  that  I  here  fuppofe  you  of  the  church  of  England.  If  I  have,  I  beg 
your  pardon.  It  is  no  offence  of  malice,  I  affure  you :  for  I  fuppofe  no  worfe 
of  you,  than  I  confefs  of  myfelf. 

Page  22.  Sometimes  this  punifhment,  that  you  contend  for,  is  “  to  bring  men  to 
tc  adt  according  to  reafon  and  found  judgment.” 

“  Tertius  e  ccelo  cecidit  Cato.” 

Th  i  s  is  reformation,  indeed !  If  you  can  help  us  to  it,  you  will  deferve  fta- 
tues  to  be  eredled  to  you,  as  to  the  reftorer  of  decayed  religion.  But,  if  all 
men  have  not  reafon  and  found  judgment,  will  punifhment  put  it  into  them  ? 
Befides,  concerning  this  matter,  mankind  is  fo  divided,  that  he  adts  according 
to  reafon  and  found  judgment  at  Aufburgh,  who  would  be  judged  to  do  the 
quite  contrary  at  Edinburgh.  Will  punifhment  make  men  know  what  is  rea- 
ion  and  found  judgment  ?  If  it  will  not,  ’tis  impoffible  it  fhould  make  them  adt 
according  to  it.  Reafon  and  found  judgment  are  the  elixir  itfelf,  the  univerfal 
remedy  :  and  you  may  as  reafonably  punifh  men  to  bring  them  to  have  the  phi- 
Page  2 6.  lofopher’s  ftone,  as  to  bring  them  to  adt  according  to  reafon  and  found  judg¬ 
ment. 

Some  times  it  is,  “  To  put  men  upon  a  ferious  and  impartial  examinati- 
on  of  the  controverfy  between  the  magiflrate  and  them,  which  is  the  way 
“  for  them  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.”  But  what  if  the  truth  be 
on  neither  fide  (as  I  am  apt  to  imagine  you  will  think  it  is  not,  where  neither 
the  magiflrate,  nor  the  diffenter,  is  either  of  them  of  your  church)  how  will 
“  the  examining  the  controverfy  between  the  magiflrate  and  him  be  the  way  to 
“  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth?”  Suppofe  the  controverfy  between  a 
Lutheran  and  a  papifl ;  or,  if  you  pleafe,  between  a  Prefbyterian  magiflrate 
and  a  Quaker  fubjedl,  “  Will  the  examining  the  controverfy  between  the  ma- 
“  giflrate  and  the  diffenting  fubjedl,  in  this  cafe,  bring  him  to  the  knowledge 
“  of  the  truth?”  If  you  fay,  Yes,  then  you  grant  one  of  thefe  to  have  the 
truth  on  his  fide.  For  the  examining  the  controverfy  between  a  Prefbyterian 
and  a  Quaker,  leaves  the  controverfy  either  of  them  has  with  the  church  of 
England,  or  any  other  church,  untouched.  And  fo  one,  at  leaft,  of  thofe  be¬ 
ing  already  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  ought  not  to  be  put  under  your 
difcipline  of  punifhment  ;  which  is  only  to  bring  him  to  the  truth.  If  you 
fay,  No,  and  that  “  the  examining  the  controverfy  between  the  magiflrate  and 
“  the  diffenter,  in  this  cafe,  will  not  bring  him  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth;” 
you  confefs  your  rule  to  be  falfe,  and  your  method  to  no  purpole. 

T o  conclude,  your  fyftem  is,  in  fhort,  this:  You  would  have  all  men  (lay¬ 
ing  afide  “  prejudice,  humour,  pafiion,  &c .)  examine  the  grounds  of  their  re- 
“  ligion,  and  fearch  for  the  truth.”  This, .  I  confefs,  is  heartily  to  be  wifhed. 

The 
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The  means,  that  you  propofe,  to  make  men  do  this,  is,  that  diflenters  fhould 
be  punifhed,  to  make  them  do  fo.  It  is,  as  if  you  had  faid  :  Men  generally  are 
guilty  of  a  fault;  therefore  let  one  feCt,  who  have  the  ill  luck  to  be  of  an  opi¬ 
nion  different  from  the  magiftrate,  be  punifhed.  This,  at  firft  fight,  (hocks 
any,  who  has  the  lead  fpark  of  fenfe,  reafon  or  juftice.  But  having  fpoken  of 
this  already,  and  concluding  that,  upon  fecond  thoughts,  you  yourfelf  will  be 
alhamed  of  it ;  let  us  confider  it  put  fo,  as  to  be  confident  with  common  fenle, 
and  with  all  the  advantage  it  can  bear ;  and  then  let  us  fee  what  you  can  make 
of  it.  “  Men  are  negligent  in  examining  the  religions  they  embrace,  refufe, 

“  or  perfid  in  ;  therefore  it  is  fit  they  fhould  be  puniflhed  to  make  them  do  it.” 

This  is  a  confequence,  indeed,  which  may,  without  defiance  to  common  fenle, 
be  drawn  from  it.  This  is  the  ufe,  the  only  ufe,  which  you  think  punifhment 
can  indirectly,  and  at  a  didance  have,  in  matters  of  religion.  You  would  have 
men,  by  punifhments,  driven  to  examine.  What?  Religion.  To  what  end? 
to  bring  them  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  But  I  anfwer ; 

•  Fird,  Every  one  has  not  the  ability  to  do  this. 

Secondly,  Every  one  has  not  the  opportunity  to  do  it. 

Would  you  have  every  poor  proteitant,  for  example,  in  the  Palatinate, 
examine  throughly ;  whether  the  pope  be  infallible,  or  head  of  the  church ; 
whether  there  be  a  purgatory ;  whether  faints  are  to  be  prayed  to,  or  the  dead 
prayed  for  ;  whether  the  feripture  be  the  only  rule  of  faith ;  whether  there  be 
no  falvation  out  of  the  church ;  and  whether  there  be  no  church  without  bi- 
Ihops ;  and  an  hundred  other  quedions  in  controverfy,  between  the  papids  and 
thofe  protedants ;  and  when  he  had  madered  thefe,  go  on  to  fortify  himfelf 
againd  the  opinions  and  objections  of  other  churches,  he  differs  from  ?  This, 
which  is  no  fmall  tafk,  mud  be  done,  before  a  man  can  have  brought  his  re¬ 
ligion  to  the  bar  of  reafon,  and  given  it  a  fair  trial  there.  And  if  you  will 
punifh  men,  till  this  he  done;  the  countryman  mud  leave  off  plowing  and  fow- 
ing,  and  betake  himfelf  to  the  dudy  of  Greek  and  Latin ;  and  the  artifan  mud 
fell  his  tools,  to  buy  fathers  and  fchool-men,  and  leave  his  family  to  darve.  If 
fomething  lefs  than  this  will  fatisfy  you,  pray  tell  me  what  is  enough.  Have  they 
confidered  and  examined  enough,  if  they  are  fatisfied  themfelves,  where  the  truth 
lies?  If  this  be  the  limits  of  their  examination,  you  will  find  few  to  punifh;  unlefs 
you  will  punifh  them  to  make  them  do,  what  they  have  done  already.  For,  how¬ 
ever  he  came  by  his  religion,  there  is  fcarce  any  one  to  be  found,  who  does  not  own 
himfelf  fatisfied  that  he  is  in  the  right.  Or  elfe,  mud  they  be  punifhed  to  make, 
them  confider  and  examine,  till  they  embrace  that,  which  you  chufe  for  truth  ? 

If  this  be  fo,  what  do  you  but  in  effeCt  chufe  for  them,  when  yet  you  would 
have  men  punifhed,  “  to  bring  them  to  fuch  a  care  of  their  fouls,  that  no  other  pa0.e  22 . 
“  perfon  might  chufe  for  them?”  If  it  be  truth  in  general,  you  would  have 
them,  by  punifhments,  driven  to  feek ;  that  is  to  offer  matter  of  difpute,  and 
not  a  rule  of  difcipline.  For  to  punifh  any  one  to  make  him  feek,  till  he  find 
truth,  without  a  judge  of  truth;  is  to  punifh  for  you  know  not  what;  and  is  all 
one,  as  if  you  fhould  whip  a  fcholar  to  make  him  find  out  the  fquare  root  of  a 
number,  you  do  not  know.  I  wonder  not,  therefore,  that  you  could  not  re  - 
folve  with  yourfelf,  what  degree  of  feverity  you  would  have  ufed,  nor  how  long 
continued;  when  you  dare  not  fpeak  out  direCtly  whom  you  would  have  punifh¬ 
ed,  and  are  far  from  being  clear  to  what  end  they  fhould  be  under  penalties. 

Consonant  to  the  uncertainty,  of  whom,  or  what  to  be  punifhed ;  you 
tell  us,  “that  there  is  no  queftion  of  the  fuccefs  of  this  method.  Force  will 
“  certainly  do,  if  duly  proportioned  to  the  defign  of  it.”  Page  12, 

W 11  at  I  pray  is  the  defign  of  it?  I  challenge  you,  or  any  man  living,  out 
of  what  you  have  faid  in  your  book,  to  tell  me  direCtly  what  it  is.  In  all  other 
punifhments,  that  ever  I  heard  of  yet,  till  now,  that  you  have  taught  the  world 
a  new  method,  the  defign  of  them  has  been  to  cure  the  crime,  they  are  denoun¬ 
ced  againft;  and  fo  I  think  it  ought  to  be  here.  What  I  befeech  you  is  the 
crime  here?  diffenting?  that  you  fay  not,  any  where,  is  a  fault.  Befides  you 
tell  us,  “  that  the  magiftrate  hath  not  an  authority  to  compel  any  one  to  his  re-  Page  21, 

“  ligion; 
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“  ligion:  and  that  you  do  not  require  that  men  fhould  have  no  rule,  but  the 
“  religion  of  their  country.  And  the  power,  you  afcribe  to  the  magiftrate  is 
“  given  him  to  bring  men,  not  to  his  own,  but  to  the  true  religion.”  If  dif- 
fenting  be  not  the  fault;  is  it  that  a  man  does  not  examine  his  own  religion,  and 
the  grounds  of  it?  Is  that  the  crime  your  punifhments  are  defigned  to  cure?  nei¬ 
ther  that  dare  you  fay;  left  you  difpleale  more,  than  you  fatisfy,  with  your 
new  difcipline.  And  then  again,  (as  I  laid  before)  you  muft  tell  us,  how  far 
you  would  have  them  examine,  before  you  punifh  them  for  not  doing  it.  And 
I  imagine,  if  that  were  all  we  required  of  you,  it  would  be  long  enough,  before 
you  would  trouble  us  with  a  law,  that  fhould  prefcribe  to  every  one,  how  far  he 
was  to  examine  matters  of  religion:  wherein  if  he  failed  and  came  fhort,  he  was 
to  be  punilhed;  if  he  performed,  and  went  in  his  examination  to  the  bounds  fet 
by  the  law,  he  was  acquitted  and  free.  Sir,  when  you  confider  it  again,  you 
will  perhaps  think  this  a  cale  referved  to  the  great  day,  when  the  fecrets  of  all 
hearts  lhall  be  laid  open.  For  I  imagine  it  is  beyond  the  power,  or  judgment, 
of  man,  in  that  variety  of  circumftances,  in  refpedt  of  parts,  tempers,  oppor¬ 
tunities,  helps,  &c.  men  are  in  this  world,  to  determine  what  is  every  one’s  du¬ 
ty,  in  this  great  bufinefs  of  fearch,  enquiry,  examination,  or  to  know,  when 
any  one  has  done  it.  That,  which  makes  me  believe,  you  will  be  of  this  mind, 
is,  that  where  you  undertake  for  the  fuccefs  of  this  methed,  if  rightly  ufed,  it  is 
with  a  limitation,  upon  fuch  as  are  not  altogether  incurable.  So  that  when  your 
remedy  is  prepared  according  to  art,  (  which  art  is  yet  unknown  )  and  rightly 
applied,  and  given  in  a  due  dofe,  (all  which  are  fecrets  )  it  will  then  infallibly 
cure.  Whom?  All  that  are  not  incurable  by  it.  And  fo  will  a  pippin  poffet, 
eating  fifh  in  Lent,  or  a  prefbyterian  lecture,  certainly  cure  all  that  are  not  in¬ 
curable  by  them.  Fori  amfureyoudo  not  mean,  it  will  cure  all,  but  thofe, 
who  are  abfolutely  incurable ;  becaufe  you  yourfelf  allow  one  means  left  of  cure, 
whet)  yours  will  not  do,  viz.  the  grace  of  God.  Your  words  are,  “  What  means 
“  is  there  left  (except  the  grace  of  God)  to  reduce  them,  but  to  lay  thorns 
“  and  briars  in  their  way?”  And  here  alfo,  in  the  place  we  were  confidering, 
you  tell  us  <c  the  incurable  are  to  be  left  to  God.”  Whereby,  if  you  mean, 
they  are  to  be  left  to  thofe  means,  he  has  ordained,  for  men’s  converfion  and 
falvation,  yours  muft  never  be  made  ufe  of:  for  he,  indeed,  has  preferibed 
preaching  and  hearing  of  his  word ;  but  as  for  thofe,  who  will  not  hear,  I  do 
not  find  any  where,  that  he  has  commanded  they  fhould  be  compelled,  or 
beaten  to  it. 

Th  ere  is  a  third  thing,  that  you  are  as  tender  and  referved  in,  as  either 
naming  the  criminals  to  be  punifhed,  or  pofitively  telling  us  the  end,  for  which 
they  fhould  be  punifhed :  and  that  is,  with  what  fort  of  penalties,  what  de¬ 
gree  of  punifhment  they  fhould  be  forced.  You  are,  indeed,  fo  gracious  to 
them,  that  you  renounce  the  feverities  and  penalties  hitherto  made  ufe  of.  You 
tell  us,  they  fhould  be  but  moderate  penalties.  But  if  we  afk  you,  what  are 
moderate  penalties,  you  confefs  you  cannot  tell  us.  So  that,  by  moderate,  here, 
you  yet  mean  nothing.  You  tell  us,  “  the  outward  force  to  be  applied,  fhould 
“  be  duly  tempered.”  But  what  that  due  temper  is,  you  do  not,  or  cannot 
fay ;  and  fo  in  effedft,  it  fignifies  juft  nothing.  Yet  if  in  this,  you  are  not  plain 
and  diredt,  all  the  reft  of  your  defign  will  fignify  nothing.  For  it  being  to 
have  fome  men,  and  to  fome  end,  punifhed ;  yet  if  it  cannot  be  found,  what 
punifhment  is  to  be  ufed,  it  is  (notwithftanding  all  you  have  faid)  utterly  ule- 
lefs.  “  You  tell  us  modeftly,  that  to  determine  precifely  the  juft  meafure  of 
<c  the  punifhment,  will  require  fome  confideration.”  If  the  faults  were  pre¬ 
cifely  determined,  and  could  be  proved,  it  would  require  no  more  confiderati¬ 
on  to  determine  the  meafure  of  the  punifhment,  in  this,  than  it  would  in  any 
other  cafe,  where  thofe  were  known.  But,  where  the  fault  is  undefined,  and 
the  guilt  not  to  be  proved,  (as  I  fuppofe  it  will  be  found,  in  this  prefent  bufinefs 
of  examining)  it  will,  without  doubt,  require  confideration  to  proportion  the 
force  to  the  defign.  Juft  fo  much  confideration,  as  it  will  require  to  fit  a  coat 
to  the  moon,  or  proportion  a  fhoe  to  the  feet  of  thofe,  who  inhabit  her.  For 
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to  proportion  a  puniffiment  to  a  fault*  that  you  do  not  name,  (and  fo  we,  in 
charity,  ought  to  think,  you  do  not  yet  know )  and  a  fault  that,  when  you 
have  named  it,  will  be  impoffible  to  be  proved  who  are,  or  are  not  guilty  of  it; 
will  (  I  luppofc)  require  as  much  confideration,  as  to  fit  a  Ihoe  to  feet  whofe  fize 
and  ffiape  are  not  known. 

However,  you  offer  fome  meafures,  whereby  to  regulate  your  puniffi¬ 
ments;  which,  when  they  are  looked  into,  will  be  found  to  be  juft,  as  good  as 
none;  they  being  impoffible  to  be  any  rule,  in  the  cafe.  The  fir  ft  is,  “So  Page  14, 
“  much  force,  or  fuch  penalties,  as  are  ordinarily  fufficient  to  prevail  with  men 
“  of  common  difcretion,  and  not  defperately  perverfe  and  obftinate,  to  weigh 
**  matters  of  religion,  carefully  and  impartially,  and  without  which,  ordina- 
“  rily,  they  will  not  do  this.”  Where  it  is  to  be  obferved : 

First,  That  who  are  thefe  men  of  common  difcretion,  is  as  hard  to  know* 
as  to  know  what  is  a  fit  degree  of  puniffiment  in  the  cafe;  and  fo  you  do  but 
regulate  one  uncertainty  by  another.  Some  men  will  be  apt  to  think,  that  he, 
who  will  not  weigh  matters  of  religion, which  are  of  infinite  concernment  to  him, 
without  puniffiment,  cannot,  in  reafon,  be  thought  a  man  of  common  difcretion. 

Many  women  of  common  difcretion  enough,  to  manage  the  ordinary  affairs 
of  their  families,  are  not  able  to  read  a  page  in  an  ordinary  author,  or  to  un- 
derftand  and  give  an  account  what  it  means,  when  read  to  them.  Many  men 
of  common  difcretion  in  their  callings,  are  not  able  to  judge,  when  an  argument 
is  conclufive,  or  no;  much  lefs  to  trace  it  through  a  long  train  of  confequences. 

What  penalties  (hall  be  fufficient  to  prevail  with  fuch  (who,  upon  examination, 

I  fear,  will  not  be  found  to  make  the  leaft  part  of  mankind)  to  examine  and 
weigh  matters  of  religion  carefully  and  impartially?  The  law  allows  all  to  have 
common  difcretion,  for  whom  it  has  not  provided  guardians,  or  Bedlam.  So 
that,  in  effect,  your  men  of  common  difcretion  are  all  men,  not  judged  ideots, 
or  madmen;  and  penalties  fufficient  to  prevail  with  men  of  common  difcretion, 
are  penalties  fufficient  to  prevail  with  all  men,  but  ideots  and  madmen.  Which, 
what  a  meafure  it  is  to  regulate  penalties  by,  let  all  men  of  common  difcretion 
judge. 

Secondly,  you  may  be  pleafed  to  confider,  that  all  men  of  the  lame  de¬ 
gree  of  difcretion,  are  not  apt  to  be  mov’d  by  the  fame  degree  of  penalties.  Some 
are  of  a  more  yielding,  fome  of  a  more  ft  iff  temper;  and  what  is  fufficient  to 
prevail  on  one,  is  not  half  enough  to  move  the  other;  tho’  both  men  of  com¬ 
mon  difcretion.  So  that  common  difcretion  will  be  here  of  no  ufe,  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  meafure  of  puniffiment:  efpecially,  when  in  the  fame  claufe  you  ex¬ 
cept  men  defperately  perverfe  and  obftinate,  who  are  as  hard  to  be  known,  as 
what  you  feek;  viz.  the  juft  proportions  of  punifhments,  necefiary  to  prevail 
with  men  to  confider,  examine,  and  weigh  matters  of  religion;  wherein,  if  a 
man  tells  you,  he  has  confidered,  he  has  weighed,  he  has  examined,  and  fo 
goes  on,  in  his  former  courfe,  it  is  impoffible  for  you  ever  to  know,  whether 
he  has  done  his  duty,  or  whether  he  be  defperately  perverfe  and  obftinate.  So 
that  this  exception  Signifies  juft  nothing. 

There  are  many  things,  in  your  ufe  of  force  and  penalties,  different  from 
any  I  ever  met  with  elfewhere.  One  of  them,  this  claufe  of  yours,  concern¬ 
ing  the  meafure  of  puniffiments,  now  under  confideration,  offers  me  :  where¬ 
in  you  proportion  your  puniffiments,  only  to  the  yielding  and  corrigible,  not 
to  the  perverfe  and  obftinate;  contrary  to  the  common  difcretion*  which  has 
hitherto  made  laws  in  other  cafes,  which  levels  the  puniffiments  againft  refrac¬ 
tory  offenders,  and  never  fpares  them,  becaufe  they  are  obftinate.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  I  will  not  blame,  as  an  overfight  in  you.  Your  new  method,  which 
aims  at  fuch  impracticable  and  inconfiftent  things,  as  laws  cannot  bear,  nor 
penalties  be  ufeful  to,  forced  you  to  it.  The  ufelefnefs,  abfurdity,  and  unrea- 
fonablenefs  of  great  feverities,  you  had  acknowledged  in  the  foregoing  para¬ 
graphs.  Diffenters,  you  would  have  brought  to  confider,  by  moderate  penal-  Page 
ties.  They  lie  under  them  ;  but  whether  they  have  confidered  or  no  ( for  that  I4> 
vou  cannot  tell)  they  ftill  continue  diffenters.  What  is  to  be  done  now?  Why, 
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the  incurable  are  to  be  left  to  God,  as  you  tell  us,  p.  12.  Your  punifhments 
were  not  meant  to  prevail  on  the  defperately  perverfe  and  obftinate,  as  you  tell 
us  here.  And  fo,  whatever  be  the  fuccefs,  your  punifhments  are  however 
juftified. 

Yo  u  have  given  us,  in  another  place,  fomething  like  another  boundary  to 
your  moderate  penalties :  but  when  examined,  it  proves  juft  like  the  reft,  tri¬ 
fling  only,  in  good  words,  fo  put  together  as  to  have  no  direct  meaning ;  an 
art  very  much  in  ufe,  amongft  fome  fort  of  learned  men.  The  words  are  thefe: 

Page  26.  “  Such  penalties  as  may  not  tempt  perfons,  who  have  any  concern  for  their 

“  eternal  falvation,  (and  thofe,  who  have  none,  ought  not  to  be  conlidered)  to 
“  renounce  a  religion,  which  they  believe  to  be  true,  or  profefs  one,  which 
«  they  do  not  believe  to  be  fo.”  If  by  any  concern,  you  mean  a  true  concern 
for  their  eternal  falvation,  by  this  rule  you  may  make  your  punifhments,  as 
great  as  you  pleafe ;  and  all  the  feverities,  you  have  declaimed,  may  be  brought 
in  play  again :  for  none  of  thofe  will  be  able  to  make  a  man,  “  who  is  truly 
“  concerned  for  his  eternal  falvation,  renounce  a  religion,  he  believes  to  be  true, 
“  or  profefs  one  he  does  not  believe  to  be  fo.”  If,  by  thofe  who  have  any  con¬ 
cern,  you  mean  fuch,  who  have  fome  faint  wifhes  for  happinefs  hereafter,  and 
would  be  glad  to  have  things  go  well  with  them,  in  the  other  world,  but  will 
venture  nothing  in  this  world  for  it;  thefe  the  moderate!!:  punifhments  you  can 
imagine,  will  make  change  their  religion.  If,  by  any  concern,  you  mean, 
whatever  may  be  between  thefe  two ;  the  degrees  are  lo  infinite,  that  to  pro¬ 
portion  your  punifhments  by  that,  is  to  have  no  meafure  of  them  at  all. 

One  thing,  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of,  in  this  paffage,  before  I  leave  it : 
and  that  is,  that  you  fay  here,  “  Thofe,  who  have  no  concern  for  their  falva- 
“  tion,  delerve  not  to  be  confidered.”  In  other  parts  of  your  letter,  you  pre¬ 
tend  to  have  compaflion  on  the  carelefs,  and  provide  remedies  for  them ;  but 
here,  of  a  fudden,  your  charity  fails  you ;  and  you  give  them  up  to  eternal 
perdition,  without  the  leaft  regard,  the  leaft  pity,  and  fay,  they  deferve  not  to 
be  confidered.  Our  Saviour’s  rule  was,  “  The  fick,  and  not  the  whole,  need 
“  a  phyfician.”  Your  rule  here  is,  Thofe,  that  are  carelefs,  are  not  to  be  con¬ 
fidered,  but  are  to  be  left  to  themfelves.  This  would  feem  ftrange,  if  one  did 
not  obferve  what  drew  you  to  it.  You  perceived  that,  if  the  magiftrate  was 
to  ufe  no  punifhments,  but  fuch  as  would  make  no  body  change  their  religion, 
he  was  to  ufe  none  at  all :  for  the  carelefs  would  be  brought  to  the  national 
church,  with  any  flight  punifhments;  and  when  they  are  once  there,  you  are, 
it  feems,  fatisfied,  and  look  no  farther  after  them.  So  that  by  your  own  mea- 
fures,  “  if  the  carelefs,  and  thofe  who  have  no  concern  for  their  eternal  falva- 
“  tion,”  are  to  be  regarded  and  taken  care  of;  if  the  falvation  of  their  fouls  is 
to  be  promoted,  there  is  to  be  no  punifhment  ufed  at  all :  and,  therefore,  you 
leave  them  out,  as  not  to  be  confidered. 

There  remains  yet  one  thing  to  be  enquired  into,  concerning  the  meafure 
of  the  punifhments,  and  that  is  the  length  of  their  duration.  Moderate  punifh¬ 
ments  that  are  continued,  that  men  find  no  end  of,  know  no  way  out  of,  fit 
heavy,  and  become  immoderately  uneafy.  Diflenters  you  would  have  punifh- 
ed  to  make  them  confider.  Your  penalties  have  had  the  effe<ft  on  them  you  in¬ 
tended  ;  they  have  made  them  confider ;  and  they  have  done  their  utmoft  in 
confidering.  What  now  muft  be  done  with  them  ?  They  muft  be  punifhed 
on ;  for  they  are  ftill  diflenters.  If  it  were  juft,  if  you  had  reafon  at  firft  to 
punifh  a  diffenter,  to  make  him  confider,  when  you  did  not  know  but  that  he 
had  confidered  already ;  it  is  as  juft,  and  you  have  as  much  reafon  to  punifh 
him  on,  even  when  he  has  performed  what  your  punifhments  were  defigned 
for,  when  he  has  confidered,  but  yet  remains  a  diffenter.  For  I  may  juftly  fup- 
pofe,  and  you  muft  grant,  that  a  man  may  remain  a  diffenter,  after  all  the 
confideration,  your  moderate  penalties  can  bring  him  to;  when  we  fee  greater 
punifhments,  even  thofe  feverities  you  difown,  as  too  great,  are  not  able  to 
make  men  to  confider,  fo  far  as  to  be  convinced,  and  brought  over  to  the  na¬ 
tional  church, 
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If  your  punifhments  may  not  be  inflicted  on  men,  to  make  them  confider, 
who  have,  or  may  have  confidered  already,  for  ought  you  know ;  then  diffen- 
ters  are  never  to  be  once  punifhed,  no  more  than  any  other  fort  of  men.  If 
diffenters  are  to  be  punched,  to  make  them  confider,  whether  they  have  con- 
lidered  or  no ;  then  their  punifhments,  though  they  do  confider,  muft  never 
ceafe,  as  long  as  they  are  dilfenters,  which  whether  it  be  to  punifh  them,  only 
to  bring  them  to  confider,  let  all  men  judge.  This  I  am  fure  j  punifhments  in 
your  method,  mull  either  never  begin  upon  dilfenters,  or  never  ceafe.  And 
fo,  pretend  moderation  as  you  pleafe,  the  punifhments,  which  your  method 
requires,  muft  be  either  very  immoderate,  or  none  at  all. 

And  now,  you  having  yielded  to  our  author,  and  that  upon  very  good  rea- 
fons,  which  you  yourfelf  urge,  and  which  I  fhall  fet  down  in  your  own  words: 

“  That  to  profecute  men  with  fire  and  fword,  or  to  deprive  them  of  their  Page  13,14; 
“  eftates,  to  maim  them  with  corporal  punifhments,  to  ftarve  and  torture  them 
“  in  noifome  prifons,  and  in  the  end  even  to  take  away  their  lives,  to  make 
“  them  chriftians,  is  but  an  ill  way  of  expreffing  men’s  defire  of  the  falvation 
“  of  thofe,  whom  they  treat  in  this  manner.  And  that  it  will  be  very  diffi- 
“  cult  to  perfuade  men  of  fenfe,  that  he,  who  with  dry  eyes  and  fatisfadtion  of 
“  mind,  can  deliver  his  brother  to  the  executioner,  to  be  burnt  alive,  does  fin- 
“  cerely  and  heartily  concern  himfelf,  to  fave  that  brother  from  the  flames  of 
fC  hell,  in  the  world  to  come.  And  that  thefe  methods  are  fo  very  improper, 

“  in  refpedt  to  the  defign  of  them,  that  they  ufually  produce  the  quite  contra- 
“  ry  effedt.  For,  whereas  all  the  ufe,  which  force  can  have,  for  the  advancing 
“  true  religion,  and  the  falvation  of  fouls,  is  (as  has  already  been  fhewed)  by 
“  difpofing  men  to  fubmit  to  inftrudtion,  and  to  give  a  fair  hearing  to  the  rea- 
“  fons,  which  are  offered,  for  the  enlightening  their  minds,  and  difcovering  the 
“  truth  to  them,  thefe  cruelties  have  the  misfortune  to  be  commonly  looked  up- 
*l  on,  as  fo  juft  a  prejudice  againft  any  religion,  that  ufes  them,  as  makes  it 
“  needlefs  to  look  any  farther  into  it ;  and  to  tempt  men  to  rejedt  it,  as  both 
“  falfe  and  deteftable,  without  ever  vouchfafing  to  confider  the  rational  grounds 
“  and  motives  of  it.  This  effedt  they  feldom  fail  to  work  upon  the  fufferers 
“  of  them ;  and,  as  to  the  fpedtators,  if  they  be  not  before-hand  well  in- 
“  ftrudled  in  thofe  grounds  and  motives,  they  will  be  much  tempted  likewife, 

“  not  only  to  entertain  the  fame  opinion  of  fuch  a  religion  ;  but  withal  to  judge 
“  much  more  favourable  of  that  of  the  fufferers :  who,  they  will  be  apt  to 
“  think,  would  not  expofe  themfelves  to  fuch  extremities,  which  they  might 
“  avoid  by  compliance,  if  they  were  not  throughly  fatisfied  of  the  juftice  of 
tC  their  caufe.”  And  upon  thefe  reafons  you  conclude,  “  That  thefe  feverities 
“  are  utterly  unapt  and  improper,  for  the  bringing  men  to  embrace  that  truth, 

“  which  muft  fave  them.”  Again,  you  have  acknowledged,  “  That  the  au-  Page  21. 

<c  thority  of  the  magiftrate  is  not  an  authority  to  compel  any  one  to  his  religi- 
“  on.”  And  again,  “  That  the  rigor  of  laws,  and  force  of  penalties,  are  not  page  24. 

“  capable  to  convince  and  change  men’s  minds.”  And  yet  farther,  “  That  you  Page  25, 
tc  do  not  require  that  men  fhould  have  no  rule,  but  the  religion  of  the  court ; 

“  or  that  they  fhould  be  put  under  a  neceffity  to  quit  the  light  of  their  own  rea- 
“  fon,  and  oppofe  the  didtates  of  their  own  confciences,  and  blindly  refign  up 
“  themfelves  to  the  will  of  their  governors ;  but  that  the  power,  you  afcribe 
“  to  the  magiftrate,  is  given  him  to  bring  men  not  to  his  own,  but  to  the  true 
<c  religion.”  Now  you  having,  I  fay,  granted  this,  whereby  you  diredtly  con¬ 
demn  and  abolifh  all  laws,  that  have  been  made  here,  or  any  where  elfe  (that 
ever  I  heard  of)  to  compel  men  to  conformity  ;  I  think  the  author,  and  who- 
foever  elfe  are  moft  for  liberty  of  confidence,  might  be  content  with  the  tolera¬ 
tion  you  allow,  by  condemning  the  laws  about  religion,  now  in  force :  and  reft 
fatisfied,  until  you  had  made  your  new  method  confident  and  pradticable,  by 
telling  the  world  plainly  and  diredtly  : 

1.  Who  are  to  be  punifhed. 

2.  For  what. 

3.  With  what  punifhments, 

.  4.  Ho\y 
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4.  How  long. 

5.  What  advantage  to  true  religion  it  would  be,  if  magiftrates  every¬ 
where  did  fo  punifh. 

6.  A  n  d  laftly,  Whence  the  magiftrate  had  commiftion  to  do  fo. 

When  you  have  done  this  plainly  and  intelligibly,  without  keeping  in  the 

uncertainty  of  general  expreflions,  and  without  fuppoftng  all  along  your  church 
in  the  right,  and  your  religion  the  true,  (which  can  no  more  be  allowed  to  you, 
in  this  cafe,  whatever  your  church,  or  religion  be,  than  it  can  be  to  a  Papift, 
or  a  Lutheran,  a  Prelbyterian,  or  an  Anabaptift ;  nay  no  more  to  you,  than  it 
can  be  allowed  to  a  Jew,  or  a  Mahometan ;)  when,  I  fay,  you  have,  by  fettling 
thefe  points,  framed  the  parts  of  your  new  engine,  fet  it  together,  and  (hewed 
that  it  will  work,  without  doing  more  harm,  than  good,  in  the  world,  I  think, 
then,  men  may  be  content  to  fubmit  to  it.  But  imagining  this,  and  an  engine 
to  lhew  the  perpetual  motion,  will  be  found  out  together ;  I  think  toleration, 
in  a  very  good  (late,  notwithftanding  your  anfwer ;  wdierein  you  have  faid  fo 
much  for  it,  and,  for  ought  I  fee,  nothing  againft  it;  unlefs  an  impracticable 
chimera  be,  in  your  opinion,  fomething  mightily  to  be  apprehended, 

W e  have  now  feen  and  examined  the  main  of  your  treatife;  and,  therefore, 
I  think,  I  might  here  end,  without  going  any  farther.  But,  that  you  may  not 
think  yourfelf,  or  any  of  your  arguments  negleCted,I  will  go  over  the  remainder, 
and  give  you  my  thoughts  on  every  thing,  I  (hall  meet  with  in  it,  that  feems 
to  need  any  anfwer.  In  one  place  you  argue  againft  the  author  thus :  “  If  then 
“  the  author’s  fourth  proportion,”  as  you  call  it,  viz.  that  force  is  of  no  ufefor 
PaSe  !5-  promoting  true  religion  and  the  falvation  of  fouls,  “  be  not  true  (  as  perhaps, 
“  by  this  time,  it  appears  itis  not)  then  the  laft  propofttion,  which  is  built  upon  it, 
“  muft  fall  with  it:  ”  Which  laft  propofition  is  this,  viz.  “Thatno  body  can  have 
“  any  right  to  life  any  outward  force,  or  compulfion,  to  bring  men  to  the  true 
“  religion,  and  fo  to  falvation.”  If  this  propofition  were  built,  as  you  allege, 
upon  that,  which  you  call  his  fourth;  then,  indeed,  if  the  fourth  fell,  this  built 
upon  it  would  fall  with  it.  But  that  not  being  the  author’s  propofttion,  ( as  I 
have  (hewed  )  nor  this  built  wholly  on  it,  but  on  other  reafons,  ( as  I  have  alrea¬ 
dy  proved,  and  any  one  may  fee,  in  feveral  parts  of  his  letter,  particularly 
page  252,  253, )  what  you  allege  falls  of  itfelf. 

The  buftnefs  of  the  next  paragraph  is  to  prove,  that  “  if  force  be  ufeful, 
“  then  fomebody  muft  certainly  have  a  right  to  ufe  it.”  The  firft  argument, 
you  go  about  to  prove  it  by,  is  this,  “  That  ufefulnefs  is  as  good  an  argument, 
“  to  prove,  there  is  fomewhere  a  right  to  ufe  it,  as  ufelefnefs  is  to  prove,  nobo- 
<c  dy  has  fuch  a  right.”  If  you  conftder  the  things,  of  whofe  ufefulnefs,  or  ufe- 
lefsnefs,  we  are  fpeaking,  you  will  perhaps  be  of  another  mind.  It  is  punifh- 
ment,  or  force  uled  in  punifhing.  Now  all  punifhment  is  feme  evil,  fome  in¬ 
convenience,  fome  fuffering;  by  taking  away,  or  abridging,  fome  good  thing, 
which  he,  who  is  punifhed,  has  otherwife  a  right  to.  Now  to  juftify  the  bring¬ 
ing  any  fuch  evil  upon  any  man,  two  things  are  requiftte.  Firft,  that  he,  who 
does  it,  has  commiftion  and  power  fo  to  do.  Secondly,  that  it  be  direCtly 
ufeful  for  the  procuring  fome  greater  good.  Whatever  punifhment  one  man 
ufes  to  another,  without  thefe  two  conditions,  whatever  he  may  pretend, 
proves  an  injury  and  injuftice,  and  fo,  of  right,  ought  to  have  been  let  alone. 
And  therefore,  though  ufefulnefs  (  which  is  one  of  the  conditions,  that  makes 
punishments  juft  )  when  it  is  away,  may  hinder  punifhments  from  being  lawful, 
in  any  body’s  hands;  yet  ufefulnefs,  when  prefent  ( being  but  one  of  thofe  con¬ 
ditions  )  cannot  give  the  other,  which  is  a  commiftion  to  punifth;  without  which 
alfo  punifhment  is  unlawful.  From  whence  it  follows,  that  though  ufelefs 
puni(hment  be  unlawful,  from  any  hand ;  yet  ufeful  punifthment,  from  every 
hand,  is  not  lawful.  A  man  may  have  the  ftone,  and  it  may  be  ufeful  ( more 
than  indirectly,  and  at  a  diftance  ufeful )  to  him  to  be  cut ;  but  yet  this  ufeful¬ 
nefs  will  not  juftify  the  moft  fkilful  chirurgion  in  the  world,  by  force,  to 
make  him  endure  the  pain  and  hazard  of  cutting;  becaufe  he  has  no  commifli- 
on,  no  right,  without  the  patient’s  own  confent  to  do  fo.  Nor  is  it  a  good  argu- 
4  ment. 
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ment,  cutting  will  be  ufeful  to  him;  therefore  there  is  a  right  fomewhere  to  cut 
him,  whether  he  will  or  no:  much  lefs  will  there  be  an  argument  for  any  right, 
if  there  be  only  a  poffibility  that  it  may  prove  ufeful,  indirectly  and  by  acci¬ 
dent. 

Your  other  argument  is  this;  “  If  force,  or  punifhment,  be  of  necefiary 
“  ufe,  then  it  mull:  be  acknowledged,  that  there  is  a  right  fomewhere  to  ufe  it; 

“  unlefs  we  will  fay  (what,  without  impiety,  cannot  be  faid )  that  the  wife  and 
“  benign  difpofer  and  governor  of  all  things  has  not  furnifhed,  mankind  with 
“  competent  means,  for  promoting  its  own  honour,  in  the  world,  and  the 
“  good  of  fouls.”  If  your  way  of  arguing  be  true;  it  is  demon  fixation,  that 
force  is  not  of  necefiary  ufe.  For  I  argue  thus,  in  your  form.  We  mud;  ac¬ 
knowledge  force  not  to  be  of necefiary  ufe;  “  unlefs  we  will  fay  (what,  without 
“  impiety,  cannot  be  faid  )  that  the  wife  difpofer  and  governor  of  all  things  did 
“  not,  for  above  300  years  after  Chrift,  furnifh  his  church  with  competent 
“  means,  for  promoting  his  own  honour,  in  the  world,  and  the  good  of  fouls.” 

It  is  for  you  to  confider,  whether  thefe  arguments  be  conclulive,  or  no.  This 
I  am  fure,  the  one  is  as  conclufive  as  the  other.  But  if  your  fuppofed  ufeful- 
nefs  places  a  right  fomewhere  to  ufe  it,  pray  tell  me,  in  whole  hands  it  places  it, 
in  Turkey,  Perlia,  or  China,  or  any  country,  where  chriftians  of  different 
churches  live  under  a  heathen,  or  mahometan  fovereign?  and  if  you  cannot  tell 
me,  in  whofe  hands  it  places  it  there,  (  as  I  believe  you  will  find  it  pretty  hard 
to  do)  there  are  then  (it  feems)  fome  places,  where  (upon  your  fuppolition  of 
the  neceflary  ufefulnefs  of  force )  “  the  wife  and  benign  governor  and  difpofer  of 
“  all  things,  has  not  furnifhed  men  with  competent  means,  for  promoting  his 
“  own  honour,  and  the  good  of  fouls;”  unlefs  you  will  graait,  “  that  the  wife 
“  and  benign  difpofer  and  governor  of  all  things,  hath,  for  the  promoting  of  his 
“  honour,  and  the  good  of  fouls,  placed  a  power  in  mahometan,  or  heathen 
“  princes,  to  punifh  chriftians,  to  bring  them  to  confider  reafons  and  argu- 
“  ments,  proper  to  convince  them.”  But  this  is  the  advantage  of  fo  fine  an 
invention,  as  that  of  force  doing  fome  fervice,  indirectly,  and  at  adiftance; 
which  ufefulnefs,  if  we  may  believe  you,  places  a  right  in  mahometan,  or  pa¬ 
gan  princes  hands,  to  ufe  force  upon  chriftians ;  for  fear  left  mankind,  in  thofe 
countries,  fhould  be  unfurnifhed  with  means,  for  the  promoting  God’s  honour 
and  the  good  of  fouls.  For  thus  you  argue;  “  If  there  be  fo  great  ufe  of  force,  pao.e  T 
“  then  there  is  a  right  fomewhere  to  ufe  it.  And  if  there  be  fuch  a  right  fome-  Page  1 6. 
“  where,  where  fhould  it  be,  but  in  the  civil  fovereign?  ”  Who  can  deny  now, 
but  that  you  have  taken  care,  great  care,  for  the  promoting  of  truth  and  the 
chriftian  religion  ?  but  yet  it  is  as  hard  for  me,  I  confefs,  and  I  believe  for  others, 
to  conceive,  how  you  fhould  think  to  do  any  fervice  to  truth  and  the  chriftian 
religion,  by  putting  a  right  into  mahometans,  or  heathens  hands,  to  punifh 
chriftians;  as  it  was  for  you  “to  conceive,  how  the  author  fhould  think 
“  to  do  any  fervice  to  truth,  and  the  chriftian  religion,”  by  exempting  the 
profeflors  of  it  from  punifhment  every  where ;  fin.ee  there  are  more  pagan, 
mahometan,  and  erroneous  princes  in  the  world,  than  orthodox;  truth,  and 
the  chriftian  religion  (taking  the  world  as  we  find  it )  is  fure  to  be  more  punifhed 
and  fuppreffed,  than  error  and  falfhood. 

The  author  having  endeavoured  tofhew  that  nobody  at  all,  of  any  rank  or 
condition,  had  a  power  to  punifh,  torment,  or  ufe  any  man  ill,  for  matters  of 
religion;  you  tell  us,  “  you  do  not  yet  underftand,  why  clergymen  are  not  as page  17. 

“  capable  of  fuch  power,  as  other  men.”  I  do  not  remember  that  the  author 
any  where,  by  excepting  ecclefiafticks  more  than  others,  gives  you  any  occafion 
to  fhew  your  concern  in  this  point.  Had  he  forefeen  that  this  would  have 
touched  you  fo  nearly,  and  that  you  fet  your  heart  fo  much  upon  the  clergy’s 
power  of  punifhing;  it  is  like  he  would  have  told  you,  he  thought  ecclefiafticks, 
as  capable  of  it  as  any  men ;  and  that  if  forwardnefs  and  diligence  in  the  exer- 
cife  of  fuch  power  may  recommend  any  to  it,  clergymen,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
world,  ftand  faireft  for  it.  However,  you  do  well  to  put  in  your  claim  for 
them,  though  the  author  excludes  them,  no  more  than  their  neighbours.  Nay, 

Vol.  II.  4  H  they 
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they  muft  be  allowed  the  pretence  of  the  faireft  title.  For  I  never 
read  of  any  feverities,  that  were  to  bring  men  to  Chrift,  but  thofe  of  the 
law  of  Moles;  which  is  therefore  called  a  pedagogue.  Gal.  iii.  24.  And  the 
next  verfe  tells  us,  that  “  after  that  faith  is  come,  we  are  no  longer  under  a 
“  fchoolmafter.”  But  yet,  if  we  are  dill  to  be  driven  to  Chrift  by  a  rod,  I  lliall 
not  envy  them  the  plealure  of  wielding  it:  only  I  deiire  them,  when  they  have 
got  the  fcourge  into  their  hands,  to  remember  our  Saviour,  and  follow  his  ex¬ 
ample,  who  never  ufed  it  but  once;  and  that  they  would  like  him,  employ  it 
only  to  drive  vile  and  fcandalous  traffickers  for  the  things  of  this  world,  out  of 
their  church,  rather  than  to  drive  whoever  they  can  into  it.  Whether  that  lat¬ 
ter  be  not  a  proper  method  to  make  their  church,  what  our  Saviour  there  pro¬ 
nounced  of  the  temple,  they,  who  ufe  it,  were  beft  look.  For,  in  matters  of 
religion,  none  are  fo  eafy  to  be  driven,  as  thofe,  who  have  nothing  of  religion 
at  all ;  and  next  to  them,  the  vicious,  the  ignorant,  the  worldling,  and  the  hy¬ 
pocrite;  who  care  for  no  more  of  religion,  but  the  name,  nor  no  more  of  any 
church,  but  its  profpeiity  and  power;  and  who,  not  unlike  thofe  defcribed  by 
our  Saviour,  Luke  xx.  47.  for  a  ffiew  come  to,  or  cry  up,  the  prayers  of  the 
church,  “  that  they  may  devour  widows,  and  other  helplefs  peoples,  houfes.” 
I  fay  not  this  of  the  ferious  profeftors  of  any  church,  who  are  in  earned;  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  religion.  Such  I  value,  who  confcientioufly,  and  out  of  a  lincere  per- 
fuafion,  embrace  any  religion,  though  different  from  mine,  and  in  a  way,  I 
think,  miftaken.  But  nobody  can  havereafon  to  think  otherwife,  than  what  I 
have  faid,  of  thofe,  who  are  wrought  upon,  to  be  of  any  church,  by  fecular 
hopes  and  fears.  Thofe  truly  place  trade  above  all  other  confiderations, 
and  merchandize  with  religion  itfelf,  who  regulate  their  choice,  by  worldly  pro¬ 
fit  and  lofs. 

You  endeavour  to  prove,  againft  the  author,  that  civil  fociety  is  not  infti- 
tuted  only  for  civil  ends,  i.  e.  the  procuring,  preferving,  and  advancing  men’s 
Page  1 8.  civil  interefts.  Y our  words  are :  “I  muft  fay,  that  our  author  does  but  beg  the  queft 

“  tion,  when  he  affirms,  that  the  commonwealth  is  conftituted  only,  for  the 
“  procuring,  preferving,  and  advancing  the  civil  interefts  of  the  members  of 
“  it.  That  commonwealths  are  inftituted  for  thefe  ends,  no  man  will  deny. 
“  But  if  there  be  any  other  ends,  befides  thefe,  attainable  by  the  civil  fociety 
“  and  government,  there  is  no  reafon  to  affirm,  that  thefe  are  the  only  ends, 
“  for  which  they  are  defigned.  Doubtlefs  commonwealths  are  inftituted,  for 
“  the  attaining  of  all  the  benefits,  which  political  government  can  yield.  And, 
“  therefore,  if  the  fpiritual,  and  eternal  interefts  of  men  may,  any  way,  be 
cc  procured,  or  advanced,  by  political  government,  the  procuring  and  advan- 
“  cing  thofe  interefts  muft,  in  all  reafon,  be  reckoned  among  the  ends  of  ci- 
cc  vil  focieties,  and  fo,  confequently,  fall  within  the  compafs  of  the  magiftrate’s 
tc  jurifdiftion.”  I  have  fet  down  your  words,  at  large,  to  let  the  reader  fee, 
that  you,  of  all  men,  had  the  leaft  reafon  to  tell  the  author,  he  does  but  beg 
the  queftion  ;  unlefs  you  mean  to  juftify  yourfelf,  by  the  pretence  of  h:s  exam¬ 
ple.  You  argue  thus :  “  If  there  be  any  other  ends,  attainable  by  civil  fociety, 
“  then  civil  interefts  are  not  the  only  ends,  for  which  commonwealths  are  in- 
<c  ftituted.”  And  how  do  you  prove  there  be  other  ends?  Why  thus,  “  Doubt- 
<c  lefs,  commonwealths  are  inftituted,  for  the  attaining  of  all  the  benefits,  which 
“  political  government  can  yield.”  Which  is  as  clear  a  demonftration,  as, 
doubtlefs,  can  make  it  to  be.  The  queftion  is,  Whether  civil  fociety  be  infti¬ 
tuted,  only  for  civil  ends ?  You  fay,  No;  and  your  proof  is,  Becaufe,  doubt¬ 
lefs,  it  is  inftituted  for  other  ends.  If  I  now  lay,  Doubtlefs,  this  is  a  good  ar¬ 
gument  ;  is  not  every  one  bound,  without  more  ado,  to  admit  it,  for  fuch  ?  If 
not,  doubtlefs,  you  are  in  danger  to  be  thought  to  beg  the  queftion. 

B  u  T  notwithftanding  you  lay  here,  that  the  author  begs  the  queftion,  iu 
the  following  page,  you  tell  us,  “  That  the  author  offers  three  confiderations, 
“  which  ieem  to  him  abundantly  to  demonftrate,  that  the  civil  power  neither 
<c  can,  nor  ought,  in  any  manner,  to  be  extended  to  the  falvation  of  fouls.” 
He  does  not  then  beg  the  queftion.  For  the  queftion  being,  “  Whether  civil 
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“  intereft  be  the  only  end  of  civil  fociety  ;”  he  gives  this  reafon  for  the  negative, 

“  That  civil  power  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  falvation  of  fouls ;  and  offers 
“  three  confiderations”  for  the  proof  of  it.  For  it  will  always  be  a  good  con- 
fequence,  that,  if  the  civil  power  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  falvation  of  fouls, 

“  then  civil  intereft  is  the  only  end  of  civil  fociety.”  And  the  reafon  of  it,  is 
plain  ;  becaufe,  a  man  having  no  other  intereft,  but  either  in  this  world,  or  the 
world  to  come  ;  if  the  ends  of  civil  fociety  reach  not  to  a  man’s  interefts,  in  the 
other  world,  (all  which  is  comprehended,  in  the  falvation  of  his  foul)  ’tis 
plain,  that  the  foie  end  of  civil  lociety  is  civil  intereft,  under  which  the  author 
comprehends  the  good  things  of  this  world. 

And  now  let  us  examine  the  truth  of  your  main  pofition,  viz.  <c  Thatci- 
“  vil  fociety  is  inftituted  for  the  attaining  all  the  benefits,  that  it  may  any  way 
“  yield.”  Which,  if  true,  then  this  pofition  muft  be  true,  viz.  “  That  all  fo- 
“  cieties  whatfoever  are  inftituted,  for  the  attaining  all  the  benefits,  that  they 
“  may  any  way  yield;”  there  being  nothing,  peculiar  to  civil  fociety  in  the  cafe, 
why  that  fociety  fhould  be  inftituted  tor  the  attaining  all  the  benefits,  it  can  any 
way  yield,  and  other  focieties  not.  By  which  argument  it  will  follow,  that  all 
focieties  are  inftituted  for  one  and  the  fame  end,  i.  e.  “  for  the  attaining  all 
“  the  benefits,  that  they  can  any  way  yield.”  By  which  account,  there  will 
be  no  difference  between  church  and  ftate,  a  commonwealth  and  an  army,  or 
between  a  family  and  the  Eaft-lndia  company ;  all  which  have,  hitherto,  been 
thought  diftindt  forts  of  focieties,  inftituted  for  different  ends.  If  your  hypo¬ 
thecs  hold  good,  one  of  the  ends  of  the  family  muft  be  to  preach  the  gofpel, 
and  adminifter  the  facraments ;  and  one  bufmefs  of  an  army  to  teach  languages, 
and  propagate  religion ;  becaufe  thefe  are  benefits,  “  fome  way  or  other,  attain- 
“  able”  by  thofe  focieties :  unlefs  you  take  want  of  commiflion  and  authority 
to  be  a  fufficient  impediment :  and  that  will  be  fo  too  in  other  cafes. 

’Ti  s  a  benefit  to  have  true  knowledge  and  philofophy,  embraced  and  affent- 
ed  to,  in  any  civil  fociety,  or  government.  But  will  you  fay,  therefore,  that 
it  is  a  benefit  to  the  fociety,  or  one  of  the  ends  of  government,  that  all,  who 
are  not  peripateticks,  fhould  be  punifhed,  to  make  men  find  out  the  truth,  and 
profefs  it.  This,  indeed,  might  be  thought  a  fit  way  to  make  fome  men  em¬ 
brace  the  peripatetick  philofophy,  but  not  a  proper  way  to  find  the  truth.  For, 
perhaps,  the  peripatetick  phiiofophy  may  not  be  true ;  perhaps  a  great  many  have 
not  time,  nor  parts  to  ftudy  it :  perhaps  a  great  many,  who  ftudied  it,  cannot 
be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  it :  and,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  a  benefit  to  the 
commonwealth,  nor  one  of  the  ends  of  it,  that  thefe  members  of  the  fociety 
fhould  be  difturbed  and  difeafed  to  no  purpofe,  when  they  are  guilty  of  no 
fault.  For  juft  the  fame  reafon,  it  cannot  be  a  benefit  to  civil  fociety,  that  men 
fhould  be  punifhed  in  Denmark,  for  not  being  Lutherans;  in  Geneva,  for 
not  being  Calvinifts ;  and  in  Vienna,  for  not  being  Papifts ;  as  a  means,  to  make 
them  find  out  the  true  religion.  For  fo,  upon  your  grounds,  men  muft  be 
treated,  in  thofe  places,  as  well  as  in  England,  for  not  being  of  the  church  of 
England.  And  then,  I  befeech  you,  confider  the  great  benefit  will  accrue  to 
men,  in  fociety,  by  this  method  ;  and  I  fuppofe  it  will  be  a  hard  thing  for  you 
to  prove,  that  ever  civil  governments  were  inftituted  to  punifh  men,  for  not  be¬ 
ing  of  this,  or  that  fedt  in  religion ;  however  by  accident,  “  indirectly,  and  at 
“  a  diftance,”  it  may  be  an  occafion  to  one,  perhaps,  of  a  thoufand,  or  an 
hundred,  to  ftudy  that  controverfy,  which  is  all  you  expedt  from  it.  If  it  be 
a  benefit,  pray  tell  me  what  benefit  it  is.  A  civil  benefit  it  cannot  be.  For 
men’s  civil  interefts  are  difturbed,  injured,  and  impaired  by  it.  And  what  fpi- 
ritual  benefit  that  can  be,  to  any  multitude  of  men,  to  be  punifhed  for  diffent- 
ing  from  a  falfe,  or  erroneous,  profeflion,  I  would  have  you  find  out :  unlefs  it 
be  a  fpiritual  benefit,  to  be  in  danger  to  be  driven  into  a  wrong  way.  For  if,  in 
all  differing  fedts,  one  is  in  the  wrong,  ’tis  a  hundred  to  one  but  that,  from 
which  one  dilfents,  and  is  punifhed  for  difienting  from,  is  the  wrong. 

I  grant  it  is  paft  doubt,  that  the  nature  of  man  is  fo  covetous  of  good, 
that  no  one  would  have  excluded  from  any  adtion  he  does,  or  from  any  infti- 
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tution  he  is  concerned  in,  any  manner  of  good,  or  benefit,  that  it  might  any 
way  yield.  And  if  this  be  your  meaning,  it  will  not  be  denied  you.  But  then' 
vou  fpeak  very  improperly,  or  rather  very  miftakenly,  if  you  call  fuch  benefits 
as  may,  any  way  (i.  e.  indirectly,  and  at  a  diftance,  or  by  accident)  be  attain¬ 
ed  by  civil,  or  any  other  fociety,  the  ends,  for  which  it  is  inflituted.  Nothing 
can  “  in  reafon,  be  reckoned  amongft  the  ends  of  any  fociety,”  but  what  may, 
in  reafon,  be  fuppofed  to  be  defigned  by  thofe,  who  enter  into  it.  Now  no 
body  can,  in  reafon,  fuppofe,  that  any  one  entred  into  civil  fociety,  for  the  pro¬ 
curing,  lecuring,  or  advancing  the  lalvation  of  his  foul;  when  he,  for  that 
end,  needed  not  the  force  of  civil  fociety.  “  The  procuring,  therefore,  fecu- 
<c  ring,  and  advancing  the  fpiritual  and  eternal  intereft  of  men,  cannot,  in  rea- 
«  fon,  be  reckoned  amongft  the  ends  of  civil  focieties;”  though  perhaps  it  might 
fo  fall  out,  that,  in  fome  particular  inftance,  fome  man’s  fpiritual  intereft  might 
be  advanced  by  your,  or  any  other,  way  of  applying  civil  force.  A  nobleman, 
whole  chapel  is  decayed,  or  fallen,  may  make  ufe  of  his  dining-room  for  pray¬ 
ing  and  preaching.  Yet  whatever  benefit  were  attainable,  by  this  ufe  of  the 
room,  no  body  can,  in  reafon,  reckon  this  amongft  the  ends  for  which  it  was 
built :  no  more  than  the  accidental  breeding  of  fome  bird,  in  any  part  of  it, 
(though  it  were  a  benefit  it  yielded)  could,  in  reafon,  be  reckoned  among  the 
ends  of  building  the  houfe. 

But,  fay  you,  “  Doubtlefs  commonwealths  are  inftituted,  for  the  attaining 
“  of  all  the  benefits,  which  political  government  can  yield ;  and,  therefore,  if 
«  the  fpiritual  and  eternal  interefts  of  men  may,  any  way,  be  procured,  or  ad- 
“  vanced,  by  political  government,  the  procuring  and  advancing  thofe  inte- 
“  refts,  mull,  in  all  reafon,  be  reckoned  amongft  the  ends  of  civil  fociety,  and 
“  fo  confequently  fall  within  thecompafs  of  the  magiftrate’s  jurifdiCtion  ”  Up¬ 
on  the  lame  grounds,  I  thus  reafon :  Doubtlefs  churches  are  inftituted  for  the  at¬ 
taining  of  all  the  benefits,  which  ecclefiaftical  government  can  yield :  and, 
therefore,  if  the  temporal  and  fecular  interefts  of  men  may,  any  way,  be  pro¬ 
cured,  or  advanced,  by  ecclefiaftical  polity,  the  procuring  and  advancing  thofe 
interefts  muft,  in  all  reafon,  be  reckoned  among  the  ends  of  religious  focieties, 
and  fo,  confequently,  fall  within  the  compafs  of  churchmen’sjurifdiCtion.  The 
church  of  Rome  has  openly  made  its  advantage  of  “  fecular  interefts,  to  be 
“  procured,  or  advanced,  indirectly,  and  at  a  diftance,  and  in  ordine  ad  Ipiri- 
“  tualia;”  all  which  ways  (if  I  miftake  not  Englilh)  are  comprehended  under 
your,  any  way.  But  I  do  not  remember  that  any  of  the  reformed  churches 
have  hitherto  directly  profefled  it.  But  there  is  a  time  for  all  things.  And  if 
the  commonwealth  once  invades  the  fpiritual  ends  of  the  church,  by  meddling 
with  the  falvation  of  fouls  (which  {he  has  always  been  fo  tender  of)  who  can 
deny,  that  the  church  fhould  have  liberty  to  make  herfelf  fome  amends,  by  re- 
prifals  ? 

But,  Sir,  however  you  and  I  may  argue  from  wrong  fuppofitions,  yet un- 
lefs  the  apoftle,  Eph.  iv.  where  he  reckons  up  the  church-officers,  which  Chrift 
hath  inftituted  in  his  church,  had  told  us  they  were  for  fome  other  ends  than 
“  for  the  perfecting  of  the  faints,  for  the  work  of  the  miniftry,  for  the  edify- 
“  ing  of  the  body  of  Chrift  ;”  the  advancing  of  their  fecular  intereft  will 
fcarce  be  allowed  to  be  their  bufinefs,  or  within  the  compafs  of  their  jurifdi&i- 
on.  Nor,  till  it  can  be  fhewn  that  civil  fociety  is  inftituted  for  fpiritual  ends, 
or  that  the  magiftrate  has  commifllon  to  interpofe  his  authority,  or  ufe  force, 
in  matters  of  religion;  your  fuppofition  “  of  fpiritual  benefits,  indiredtly  and  at 
“  a  diftance,  attainable,”  by  political  government,  wall  never  prove  the  ad¬ 
vancing  of  thofe  interefts,  by  force,  to  be  the  magiftrate’s  bufinefs,  “  and  to  fall 
“  within  the  compafs  of  his  jurifdiCtion.”  And  till  then  the  force  of  the  argu¬ 
ments,  which  the  author  has  brought  againft  it,  (in  the  252ft  and  following 
pages  of  his  letter  )  will  hold  good. 

Commonwealths,  or  civil  focieties  and  governments,  if  you  will  be¬ 
lieve  the  judicious  Mr.  Hooker,  are,  as  St.  Peter  calls  them  1  Pet.  ii.  13. 
dvSrpcoTnvn  ki me,  the  contrivance  and  inftitution  of  man  ;  and  he  {hews  there  for 

what 
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what  end ;  viz.  “  for  the  punifhment  of  evil  doers,  and  the  praife  of  them  that 
do  well.”  I  do  not  find,  any  where,  that  it  is  for  the  punifhment  of  thofe, 
who  are  not  in  church-communion  with  the  magiftrate,  to  make  them 
ftudy  controverfies  in  religion,  or  hearken  to  thofe,  who,  will  tell  them,  “  they- 
“  have  miftaken  their  way,  and  offer  to  fhew  them  the  right  one.”  You  muff 
fhew  them  fuch  a  commiftion,  if  you  fay  it  is  from  God.  And,  in  all  focie- 
ties,  inftituted  by  man,  the  ends  of  them  can  be  no  other  than  what  the  infti- 
tutors  appointed,  which,  I  am  Hire,  could  not  be  their  fpiritual  and  eternal  in¬ 
tereft.  For  they  could  not  ftipulate  about  thefe,  one  with  another,  nor  fubmit 
this  intereft  to  the  power  of  the  fociety,  or  any  fovereign,  they  fhould  fet  over 
it.  There  are  nations  in  the  Weft  Indies,  which  have  no  other  end  of  their  fo¬ 
ciety,  but  their  mutual  defence  againft  their  common  enemies.  In  thefe,  their 
captain,  or  prince,  is  fovereign  commander  in  time  of  war;  but,  in  time  of 
peace,  neither  he,  nor  any  body  elfe,  has  any  authority  over  any  of  the  focie¬ 
ty.  You  cannot  deny  but  other,  even  temporal  ends,  are  attainable  by  thefe 
commonwealths,  if  they  had  been  otherwise  inftituted  and  appointed  to  thofe 
ends.  But  all  your  faying,  “  doubtlefs  commonwealths  are  inftituted,  for  the 
<r  attaining  of  all  the  benefits,  which  they  can  yield,”  will  not  give  authority  to 
any  one,  or  more,  in  fuch  a  fociety,  by  political  government,  or  force,  to  pro¬ 
cure  diredtly,  or  indirectly,  other  benefits,  than  that,  for  which  it  was  infti¬ 
tuted:  and  therefore,  there  it  falls  not  within  the  compafs  of  thole  princes  ju- 
rifdiCtions,  to  punilh  any  one  of  the  fociety,  for  injuring  another;  becaufe  he 
has  no  commiffion  fo  to  do;  whatever  reafon,  you  may  think  there  is,  that  that 
fhould  be  reckoned  amongft  the  ends  of  their  fociety. 

But  to  conclude:  your  argument  has  that  defeCt  in  it,  which  turns  it  upon 
yourfelf.  And  that  is,  that  the  procuring  and  advancing  the  fpiritual  and  eter¬ 
nal  intereft  of  fouls,  your  way,  is  not  a  benefit  to  the  fociety:  and  fo,  upon 
your  own  fuppofition,  “  the  procuring  and  advancing  the  fpiritual  interefts  of 
“  fouls,  any  way,  cannot  be  one  of  the  ends  of  civil  fociety ;  unlefs  the  procur- 
"  ing  and  advancing  the  fpiritual  intereft  of  fouls,”  in  a  way  proper  to  do  more 
harm,  than  good,  towards  the  falvation  of  fouls,  be  to  be  accounted  fuch  a  be¬ 
nefit,  as  to  be  one  of  the  ends  of  civil  focieties.  For  that  yours  is  fuch  a  way,  I 
have  proved  already.  So  that,  were  it  hard  to  prove  that  political  government, 
whofe  only  inftrument  is  force,  could  no  way  by  force,  (however  applied)  more 
advance,  than  hinder,  the  fpiritual  and  eternal  interefts  of  men;  yet  having 
proved  it,  againft  your  particular,  new  way  of  applying  force,  I  have  fufficiently 
vindicated  the  author’s  docftrine,  from  any  thing  you  have  faid  againft  it. 

Which  is  enough  for  my  prefent  purpole. 

Your  next  page  tells  us,  that  this  reafoning of  the  author,  viz.  “  that  the 
<c  power  of  the  magiftrate  cannot  be  extended  to  the  falvation  of  fouls,*  becaufe  PaSe 
“  the  care  of  fouls  is  not  committed  to  the  magiftrate;  is  proving  the  thing  by 
“  itfelf.”  As  if  you  fhould  fay,  when  I  tell  you,  that  you  could  not  extend 
your  power,  to  meddle  with  the  money  of  a  young  gentleman,  you  travelled 
with,  as  tutor,  becaufe  the  care  of  his  money  was  not  committed  to  you,  were 
proving  it,  the  thing  by  itfelf.  For  it  is  not  neceflary  that  you  fhould  have  the 
power  of  his  money ;  it  may  be  intrufted  to  a  fteward,  who  travels  with  him  ; 
or  it  may  be  left  to  himfelf.  Ifiyou  have  it,  it  is  but  a  delegated  power.  And, 
in  all  delegated  powers,  I  thought  this  a  fair  proof ;  you  have  it  not,  or  can¬ 
not  ufe  it,  (which  is  what  the  author  means  here,  by  extended  to)  becaufe  it  is 
not  committed  to  you.  In  the  fumming  up  of  this  argument,  p.  18.  the  au¬ 
thor  fays,  “  nobody,  therefore,  in  fine,  neither  commonwealths,  &c.  hath  any 
“  title  to  invade  the  civil  rights  and  worldly  goods  of  another,  upon  pretence  of 
“  religion.”  Which  is  an  expofition  of  what  he  means,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  argument,  “  by  the  magiftrate’s  power  cannot  be  extended  to  the  falvation 
“  of  fouls.”  So  that,  if  we  take  thefe  laft  cited  words,  equivalent  to  thofe  in 
the  former  place,  his  proof  will  ftand  thus :  “  The  magiftrate  has  no  title,  to 
“  invade  the  civil  rights,  or  worldly  goods,  of  any  one,  upon  pretence  of  reli- 
“  gion ;  becaufe  the  care  of  fouls  is  not  committed  to  him.”  This  is  the  fame, 
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in  the  author’s  fenfe,  with  the  former,  And  whether  either  this,  or  that,  be  a 
proving  the  fame  thing  by  itfelf,  we  muft  leave  to  others  to  judge. 

You  quote  the  author’s  argument,  which  he  brings  to  prove,  that  the  care 
of  fouls  is  not  committed  to  the  magiftrate,  in  thel'e  words :  “It  is  not  com- 
“  mitted  to  him  by  God;  becaufe  it  appears  not  that  God  has  ever  given  any 
“  fuch  authority  to  one  man  over  another,  as  to  compel  any  one  to  his  religi- 
“  gion.”  This,  when  firft  I  read  it,  I  confefs,  I  thought  a  good  argument. 
But  you  fay,  “  This  is  quite  befides  the  bufinefs  and  the  reafon  you  give,  is, 
<c  por  the  authority  of  the  magiftrate  is  not  an  authority  to  compel  any  one  to 
«  pis  religion,  but  only  an  authority  to  procure  all  his  fubjeds  the  means  of 
«  difcovering  the  way  of  falvation,  and  to  procure  withal,  as  much  as  in  him 
“  lieSj  that  none  remain  ignorant  of  it,”  &c.  I  fear,  Sir*  you  forget  yourfelf. 
The  author  was  not  writing  againft  your  new  hypothecs,  before  it  was  known 
in  the  world.  He  may  be  excufed,  if  he  had  not  the  gift  of  prophecy,  to  ar¬ 
gue  againft  a  notion,  which  was  not  yet  ftarted.  He  had  in  view  only  the 
laws  hitherto  made,  and  the  punifhments  (in  matters  of  religion)  in  ufe  in  the 
world.  The  penalties,  as  I  take  it,  are  laid  on  men,  for  being  of  different 
ways  of  religion.  Which,  what  is  it  other,  but  to  compel  them  to  relinquish 
their  own,  and  to  conform  themfelves  to  that,  from  which  they  differ?  If  this 
be  not  to  compel  them  to  the  magiftrate’s  religion,  pray  tell  us  what  is  ?  This 
muft  be  neceffarily  fo  underftood ;  unlefs  it  can  be  fuppofed,  that  the  law  in¬ 
tends  not  to  have  that  done,  which,  with  penalties,  it  commands  to  be  done : 
or  that  punifhments  are  not  compulfion,  not  that  compulfion,  the  author  com¬ 
plains  of.  The  law  fays,  “  Do  this,  and  live;”  embrace  this  dodrine,  conform 
to  this  way  of  worfhip,  and  be  at  eafe,  and  free ;  or  elfe  be  fined,  imprifoned, 
banifhed,  burnt.  If  you  can  fhew  among  the  laws,  that  have  been  made  in 
England,  concerning  religion,  (and,  I  think  I  may  fay,  any  where  elfe)  any 
one,  that  punifhes  men,  for  “  not  having  impartially  examined  the  religion, 
«  they  have  embraced,  or  refufed,”  I  think  I  may  yield  you  the  caufe.  Law¬ 
makers  have  been  generally  wifer,  than  to  make  laws,  that  could  not  be  exe¬ 
cuted  :  and,  therefore,  their  laws  were  againft  non-conformifts,  which  could 
be  known  ;  and  not  for  impartial  examination,  which  could  not.  ’Twas  not 
then,  befides  the  author’s  bufinefs,  to  bring  an  argument  againft  the  persecuti¬ 
ons  here  in  fafhion.  He  did  not  know  that  any  one,  who  was  fo  free  as  to  ac¬ 
knowledge,  that  “  the  magiftrate  has  not  an  authority  to  compel  any  one  to  his 
“  religion,”  and  thereby,  at  once  (as  you  have  done)  give  up  all  the  laws,  now 
in  force,  againft  diffenters,  had  yet  rods  in  ftore  for  them,  and,  by  a  new  trick, 
would  bring  them  under  the  lafli  of  the  law,  when  the  old  pretences  were  too 
much  exploded,  to  ferve  any  longer.  Have  you  never  heard  of  fuch  a  thing,  as 
the  religion  eftablifhed  by  law  ?  Which  is,  it  feems,  the  lawful  religion  of  a 
country,  and  to  be  complied  with,  as  fuch.  There  being  fuch  things,  fuch 
notions  yet  in  the  world,  it  was  not  quite  befides  the  author’s  bufinefs  to  allege, 
that  “  God  never  gave  fuch  authority,  to  one  man  over  another,  as  to  compel 
“  any  one  to  his  religion.”  I  will  grant,  if  you  pleafe,  “  religion  eftablifhed 
“  by  law”  is  a  pretty  odd  way  of  fpeaking,  in  the  mouth  of  a  chriftian ;  (and 
yet  it  is  much  in  fafhion)  as  if  the  magiftrate’s  authority  could  add  any  force,  or 
fandtion,  to  any  religion,  whether  true  or  falfe.  I  am  glad  to  find  you  have  fo 
far  confidered  the  magiftrate’s  authority,  that  you  agree  with  the  author,  that 
“  he  hath  none  to  compel  men  to  his  religion.”  Much  lefs  can  he,  by  any 
eftablifhment  of  law,  add  any  thing  to  the  truth,  or  validity,  of  his  own,  or 
any  religion  whatfoever. 

I  t  remains  now  to  examine,  whether  the  author’s  argument  will  not  hold 
good,  even  againft  punifhments  in  your  way.  “  For,  if  the  magiftrate’s  au- 
“  thority,  as  you  here  fay,  be  only  to  procure  all  his  fubjedts,  (mark  what  you 
“  fay,  all  his  subjects)  the  means  of  difcovering  the  way  of  falvation,  and 
“  to  procure  withal,  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  that  none  remain  ignorant  of  it, 
“  or  refufe  to  embrace  it,  either  for  want  of  ufing  thofe  means,  or  by  reafon  of 
“  any  fuch  prejudices,  as  may  render  them  ineffectual.”  If  this  be  the  rnagif- 
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trate’s  bufinefs,  in  reference  to  all  his  subjects  ;  I  defire  you,  or  any  man 
elfe,  to  tell  me,  how  this  can  be  done,  by  the  application  of  force,  only  to  a 
part  of  them;  unlefs  you  will  Hill  vainly  fuppole  ignorance,  negligence,  or 
prejudice,  only  amongfi:  that  part,  which  any  where  differs  from  the  magiftrate. 

If  thofe  of  the  magi  Urate’s  church  may  be  ignorant  of  the  way  of  falvation ; 
if  it  be  poflible,  there  may  be  amongfi;  them,  thofe,  “  who  refufe  to  embrace 
«  it,  either  for  want  of  ufing  thofe  means,  or  by  reafon  of  any  fuch  prejudi- 
“  ces,  as  may  render  them  ineffectual What,  in  this  cafe,  becomes  of  the 
<c  magiftrate’s  authority  to  procure  all  his  fubjedts  the  means  of  difcovering  the 
“  way  of  falvation  ?”  Muff  thefc  of  his  fubjedts  be  negledled,  and  left  with¬ 
out  the  means,  he  has  authority  to  procure  them  ?  Or  muff  he  ufe  force  upon 
them  too  ?  And  then,  pray,  (hew  me  how  this  can  be  done.  Shall  the  magis¬ 
trate  punifh  thofe  of  his  own  religion,  “  to  procure  them  the  means  of  difco- 
“  vering  the  way  of  falvation,  and  to  procure,  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  that 
“  they  remain  not  ignorant  of  it,  or  refufc  not  to  embrace  it  ?”  Thefe  are  fiich 
contradictions  in  practice,  this  is  fuch  condemnation  of  a  man’s  own  religion, 
as  no  one  can  expedt  from  the  magiftrate ;  and  I  dare  fay,  you  defire  not  of  him. 

And  yet  this  is,  that  he  muff  do,  “  If  his  authority  be  to  procure,  all  his  fub- 
“  jedts,  the  means  of  difcovering  the  way  to  falvation.”  And  if  it  be  fo  need-* 
ful,  as  you  fay  it  is,  that  he  fhould  ufc  it,  I  am  fure  force  cannot  do  that,  till  it 
be  apph.ed  wider,  and  puniftiment  be  laid  upon  more,  than  you  would  have  it 
For  “  if  the  magiftrate  be,  by  force,  to  procure,  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  that 
“  none  remain  ignorant  of  the  way  of  falvation;”  muff  he  not  punifh  all  thofe, 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  way  of  falvation  ?  And  pray  tell  me,  how  is  this  any 
way  practicable,  but  by  fuppofing  none  in  the  national  church  ignorant,  and  all 
out  of  it  ignorant,  of  the  way  of  falvation.  Which,  what  is  it,  but  to  punifh 
men,  barely  for  not  being  of  the  magiftrate’s  religion ;  the  very  thing,  you  de¬ 
ny,  he  has  authority  to  do  ?  So  that  the  magiftrate  having,  by  your  own  con- 
feflion,  no  authority  thus  to  ufe  force ;  and  it  being  otherways  impracticable 
<c  for  the  procuring  all  his  fubjedts  the  means  of  difcovering  the  way  of  falva- 
<c  tion ;”  there  is  an  end  of  force.  And  fo  force  being  laid  afide,  either  as  un¬ 
lawful,  or  unpradticable,  the  author’s  argument  holds  good  againft  force,  even 
in  your  way  of  applying  it. 

B  u  t  if  you  fay,  as  you  do  in  the  foregoing  page,  That  the  magiftrate  has 
authority  “  to  lay  fiich  penalties  upon  thofe,  who  refufe  to  embrace  the  dcdtrine  Page  20. 
<c  of  the  proper  minifters  of  religion,  and  to  fubmit  to  their  fpiritual  govern- 
“ment,  as  to  make  them  bethink  themfelves,  fo  as  not  to  be  alienated  from  the 
<c  truth.”  “  (For  as  for  foolifh  humour,  and  uncharitable  prejudice,”  &c. 
which  are  but  words  of  courfe,  that  oppofite  parties  give  one  another,  as  marks 
of  diflike  and  prefumption,  I  omit  them,  as  fignifying  nothing  to  the  qtfeftion ; 
being  fuch  as  will,  with  the  fame  reafon,  be  retorted,  by  the  other  fide;)  againft 
that  alfo  the  author’s  argument  holds,  that  the  magiftrate  has  no  fuch  authority. 

1  ft,  Becaufe  God  never  gave  the  magiftrate  an  authority  to  be  judge  of  truth, 
for  another  man,  in  matters  of  religion  ;  and  fo  he  cannot  be  judge,  whether 
any  man  be  alienated  from  the  truth,  or  no.  2dly,  Becaufe  the  magiftrate  had 
never  authority  given  him,  “  to  lay  any  penalties  on  thofe,  who  refufe  to  em- 
“  brace  the  dodlrine  of  the  proper  minifters  of  his  religion,  (or  of  any  other) 

“  or  to  fubmit  to  their  fpiritual  government,”  more  than  on  any  other  men. 

T  o  the  author’s  argument,  that  the  magiftrate  cannot  receive  fuch  authority 
from  the  people ;  becaufe  no  man  has  power  to  leave  it  to  the  choice  of  any 
other  man,  to  chufe  a  religion  for  him  ;  you  give  this  pleafant  anfwer  :  “  As  Page  22, 

“  the  power  of  the  magiftrate,  in  reference  to  religion,  is  ordained  for  the 
“  bringing  men  to  take  fuch  care,  as  they  ought,  of  their  falvation,  that  they 
“  may  not  blindly  leave  it  to  the  choice,  neither  of  any  other  perfon,  nor  yet 
“  of  their  own  lulls  and  pafiions,  to  prefcribe  to  them,  what  faith*  or  wor- 
<c  fhip,  they  lhall  embrace:  fo,  if  we  fuppofe  this  power  to  be  veiled  in  the 
“  magiftrate,  by  the  confent  of  the  people;  this  will  not  import  their  abandon- 
“  ingthe  care  of  their  falvation,  but  rather  the  contrary.  For  if  men,  in  chu- 
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“  fing  their  religion,  are  fo  generally  fubjed,  as  has  been  fhewed,  when  left 
«  wholly  to  themfelves,  to  be  fo  much  fwayed  by  prejudice  and  paffion,  as  either 
“  not  at  all,  or  not  fufficiently  to  regard  the  reafons  and  motives,  which  ought 
“  alone  to  determine  their  choice ;  then  it  is  every  man’s  true  intereft,  not  to  be 
“  left  wholly  to  himfelf,  in  this  matter;  but  that  care  fhould  be  taken,  that,  in 
“  an  affair  of  fo  vaft  concernment  to  him,  he  may  be  brought,  even  againft  his 
“  own  inclination,  if  it  cannot  be  done  otherwife,  (which  is  ordinarily  the  cafe) 
«  to  ad  according  to  reafon  and  found  judgment.  And  then,  what  better 
«  courfe  can  men  take  to  provide  for  this,  than  by  veiling  the  power  I  have 
«  defcribcd,  in  him  who  bears  the  fword  ?  ”  Wherein  I  befcech  you  confider;  iff. 
Whether  it  be  not  pleafant,  that  you  lay  “  the  power  of  the  magiftrate  is  or- 
“  dained  to  bring  men  to  take  fuch  care and  thence  infer,  “  Then  it  is  every 
“  one’s  inter  eft  to  veft  fuch  power  in  the  magiftrate?”  For  if  it  be  the  power 
of  the  magiftrate,  it  is  his.  And  what  need  the  people  veft  it  in  him,  unlefs 
there  be  need,  and  “  it  be  the  beft  courfe,  they  can  take,  to  veft  a  power  in  the 
“  magiftrate,”  which  he  has  already  ?  zdly,  Another  pleafant  thing,  you  here 
fay,  is ;  “  That  the  power  of  the  magift rates  is  to  bring  men  to  fuch  a  care  of 
“  their  falvation,  that  they  may  not  blindly  leave  it  to  the  choice  of  any  per- 
“  fon,  or  their  own  lufts  or  paffions,  to  prefcribe  to  them,  what  faith,  orwor- 
“  lhip,  they  fhall  embrace;”  and  yet,  that  ’tis  “  their  beft  courfe  to  veft  a  pow- 
“  er  in  the  magiftrate,”  liable  to  the  fame  lufts,  and  paffions  as  themfelves,  to 
chufe  for  them.  For  if  they  veft  a  power  in  the  magiftrate,  to  punilh  them, 
when  they  diftent  from  his  religion ;  “  to  bring  them  to  ad,  even  againft  their 
“  own  inclination,  according  to  reafon  and  found  judgment ;”  which  is,  (as 
you  explain  yourfelf,  in  another  place)  “  to  bring  them  to  confider  reafons  and 
“  arguments,  proper  and  fufficient  to  convince  them  How  far  is  this  from 
“  leaving  it  to  the  choice  of  another  man,  to  prefcribe  to  them,  what  faith, 
“  or  worfhip,  they  fhall  embrace?”  Efpecially  if  we  confider,  that  you  think 
it  a  ftrange  thing,  “  That  the  author  would  have  the  care  of  every  man’s  foul 
“  left  to  himfelf  alone.”  So  that  this  care  being  vefted  in  the  magiftrate,  with 
a  power  “  to  punifh  men  to  make  them  confider  reafons  and  arguments,  proper 
“  and  fufficient  to  convince  them”  of  the  truth  of  his  religion ;  the  choice  i$ 
evidently  in  the  magiftrate ;  as  much  as  it  can  be  in  the  power  of  one  man,  to 
chufe  for  another,  what  religion  he  fhall  be  of,  which  confifts  only  in  a  power 
of  compelling  him  by  punifhments  to  embrace  it. 

Ido  neither  you,  nor  the  magiftrate,  injury,  when  I  fay,  that  the  power, 
you  give  the  magiftrate,  “  of  punifhing  men,  to  make  them  confider  reafons 
“  and  arguments,  proper  and  fufficient  to  convince  them,”  is  to  convince  them 
of  the  truth  of  his  religion,  and  to  bring  them  to  it.  For  men  will  never,  in 
his  opinion,  “  ad  according  to  reafon  and  found  judgment,  (which  is  the  thing 
“  you  here  fay,  men  fhould  be  brought  to,  by  the  magiftrate,  even  againft  their 
“  own  inclination”)  till  they  embrace  his  religion.  And  if  you  have  the  brow 
of  an  honeft  man,  you  will  not  fay  the  magiftrate  will  ever  punifh  you,  “  to 
<c  bring  you  to  confider  any  other  reafons  and  arguments,  but  fuch  as  arc  pro- 
<c  per  to  convince  you”  of  the  truth  of  his  religion,  and  to  bring  you  to  that. 
Thus  you  fhift  forwards  and  backwards.  Y ou  fay,  “  the  magiftrate  has  no  pow- 
“  er  to  punifh  men,  to  compel  them  to  his  religion;  but  only  to  compel  them 
tc  to  confider  reafons  and  arguments  proper  to  convince  them”  of  the  truth  of 
his  religion,  which  is  all  one  as  to  fay,  nobody  has  power  to  chufe  your  way  for 
you  to  Jerufalem;  but  yet  the  lord  of  the  manor  has  power  to  punifh  you, 
“  to  bring  you  to  confider  reafons  and  arguments,  proper  and  fufficient  to  con- 
“  vince  you.”  Of  what?  That  the  way  he  goes  in,  is  the  right,  and  fo  to 
make  you  join  incompany,  and  go  along  with  him.  So  that,  in  effed,  what  is 
all  your  going  about,  but  to  come  at  laft  to  the  fame  place  again ;  and  put  a 
power  into  the  magiftrate’s  hands  (under  another  pretence)  to  compel  men  to 
his  religion;  which  ufe  of  force,  the  author  has  fufficiently  overthrown,  and 
you  yourfelf  have  quitted.  But  I  am  tired  to  follow  you  fo  often  round  the 
lame  circle. 

You 
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You  fpeak  of  it  here,  as  the  moil  deplorable  condition  imaginable,  that 
“  men  fhould  be  left  to  themfelves,  and  not  be  forced  to  confider  and  examine 
“  the  grounds  of  their  religion,  and  fearch  impartially  and  diligently  after  the 
“  truth.”  This  you  make  the  great  mifcarriage  of  mankind.  And  for  this  you 
feem  folicitous,  all  through  your  treatife,  to  find  out  a  remedy ;  and  there  is 
icarce  a  leaf,  wherein  you  do  not  offer  yours.  But  what  if^  after  all,  now  vou 
ihould  be  found  to  prevaricate?  “  Men  have  contrived  to  themfelves,  fay  you,  0 
“  a  great  variety  of  religions:”  it  is  granted.  “  They  feek  not  the  truth  of  this  1 
“  matter,  with  that  application  of  mind,  and  that  freedom  of  judgment  which 
“  is  requifite:”  it  is  confeffed.  “  All  the  falfe  religions,  now  on  foot  in  the 
“  world,  have  taken  their  rife  from  the  flight  and  partial  confideration,  which 
“  men  have  contented  themfelves  with,  in  fearching  after  the  true;  and  men 
“  take  them  up,  and  perfifl  in  them,  for  want  of  due  examination:”  be  it  io. 

“  There  is  need  of  a  remedy  for  this,  and  I  have  found  one,  whofe  fucceis  can- 
“  not  be  queflioned:”  very  well.  What  is  it?  let  us  hear  it.  “  Why,  diffen- 
<(  ter$  mufl  be  punifhed.”  Can  anybody,  that  hears  you  fay  fo,  believe  you  in 
earned;  and  that  want  of  examination  is  the  thing,  you  would  have  amended, 
when  want  of  examination  is  not  the  thing  you  would  have  punilhed?  if  want 
of  examination  be  the  fault,  want  of  examination  mufl  be  punifhed;  if  you  are, 
gs  you  pretend,  fully  fatisfied,  that  punifhment  is  the  proper  and  only  means  to 
remedy  it.  But  if,  in  all  your  treatife,  you  can  fhew  me  one  place,  where  you  fay, 
that  the  ignorant,  the  carelefs,  the  inconfiderate,  the  negligent  in  examining 
throughly  the  truth  of  their  own  and  others  religion,  &c.  are  to  be  punifhed;  I 
will  allow  your  remedy  for  a  good  one.  But  you  have  not  faid  any  thing  like 
this;  and  which  is  more,  I  tell  you  before-hand,  you  dare  not  fay  it.  And, 
whilfl  you  do  not,  the  world  has  reafon  to  judge,  that,  however  want  of  exa¬ 
mination  be  a  general  fault,  which  you,  with  great  vehemency,  have  exaggerat¬ 
ed;  yet  you  ufe  it  only  for  a  pretence  to  punifh  diffenters;  and  either  diflrufl  your 
remedy,  that  it  will  not  cure  this  evil,  or  elfe  care  not  to  have  it  generally  cur¬ 
ed.  This  evidently  appears,  from  your  whole  management  of  the  argument. 
And  he,  that  reads  your  treatife  with  attention,  will  be  more  confirmed  in  this 
opinion,  when  he  fhall  find,  that  you  ( who  are  fo  earneft  to  have  men  punifhed, 
to  bring  them  to  confider  and  examine,  that  fo  they  may  difcover  the  way  to 
falvation )  have  not  faid  one  word  of  confidering,  fearching,  and  hearkening  to 
the  fcripture;  which  had  been  as  good  a  rule  for  a  chriflian,  to  have  fent  them 
to,  “  as  to  reafons  and  arguments  proper  to  convince  them,”  of  you  know  not 
what;  “  as  to  the  inflrudlion  and  government  of  the  proper  miniflers  of  religi- 
“  On,”  which,  who  they  are,  men  are  yet  far  from  being  agreed;  “  or,  as  to 
“  the  information  of  thofe,  who  tell  them  they  have  miflaken  their  way,  and 
**  offer  to  fhew  them  the  right;”  and  to  the  like  uncertain  and  dangerous  guides; 
which  were  not  thofe,  that  our  Saviour  and  the  apoflles  fent  men  to,  but  to 
the  fcriptures.  “  Search  the  fcriptures,  for  in  them  you  think  you  have  eter- 
“  nal  life,”  fays  our  Saviour,  to  the  unbelieving,  perfecutihg  Jews.  John  v. 
39.  And  it  is  the  fcriptures,  which  St.  Paul  fays,  “  are  able  to  make  wife  unto 
“  falvation.”  2  Tim.  iii.  15. 

Talk  no  more,  therefore,  if  you  have  any  care  of  your  reputation,  how 
much  “  it  is  every  man’s  interefl,  not  to  be  left  to  himfelf,  without  moleflation, 

“  without  punifhment,  in  matters  of  religion.”  Talk  not  “  of  bringing  men 
“  to  embrace  the  truth,  that  mufl  fave  them,  by  putting  them  upon  examina- 
“  tion.”  Talk  no  more  “  of  force  and  punifhment,  as  the  only  way  left,  to 
“  bring  men  to  examine.”  It  is  evident,  you  mean  nothing  lefs.  For,  tho’ 
want  of  examination  be  the  only  fault,  you  complain  of,  and  punifhment  be, 
in  your  opinion,  the  only  way  to  bring  men  to  it ;  and  this  the  whole  defign  of 
your  book;  yet  you  have  not  once  propofed  in  it,  that  thofe,  who  do  not  im¬ 
partially  examine,  fhould  be  forced  to  it.  And,  that  you  may  not  think  I  talk 
at  random,  when  I  fay  you  dare  not;  I  will,  if  you  pleafe,  give  you  feme  rea¬ 
fons  for  my  faying  fo. 
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First,  becaiife,  if  you  propofe,  that  all  fhould  be  punifhed,  who  are  igno-* 
rant,  who  have  not  ufed  “  luch  conlideration,  as  is  apt  and  proper  to  manifeft 
“  the  truth ;  but  have  been  determined,  in  the  choice  of  their  religion,  by  im- 
“  preffions  of  education,  admiration  of  perfons,  worldly  relpedts,  prejudices, 
“  and  the  like  incompetent  motives;  and  have  taken  up  their  religion,  with- 
“  out  examining  it,  as  they  ought;”  you  will  propofe  to  have  feveral  of  your 
own  church  (be  it  what  it  will)  punifhed;  which  would  be  a  proportion,  too 
apt  to  offend  too  many  of  it,  for  you  to  venture  on.  For,  whatever  need  there 
be  of  reformation,  every  one  will  not  thank  you,  for  propoiing  fuch  an  one,  as 
muff  begin  at  (  or  at  leaft  reach  to)  the  houfe  of  God. 

Second  l  y,  Becaufe,  if  you  fhould  propofe  that  all  thofe,  who  are  igno¬ 
rant,  carelefs  and  negligent  in  examining,  fhould  be  punifhed,  you  would  have 
little  to  fay,  in  this  queftion  of  toleration.  For  if  the  laws  of  the  ftate  were  made, 
as  they  ought  to  be,  equal  to  all  the  fubjedts,  without  diftindtion  of  men  of  dif¬ 
ferent  profeffions  in  religion ;  and  the  faults  to  be  amended  by  punifhments, 
were  impartially  punifhed,  in  all,  who  are  guilty  of  them;  this  would  immedi¬ 
ately  produce  a  perfedt  toleration,  or  fhew  the  ufelefnefs  of  force,  in  matters  of 
religion.  If  therefore,  you  think  it  fo  neceffary,  as  you  fay,  “  for  the  promo- 
“  ting  of  true  religion,  and  the  falvation  of  fouls,  that  men  Ihould  be  punifh- 
“  ed,  to  make  them  examine;”  do  but  find  a  way  to  apply  force  to  all,  that 
have  not  throughly  and  impartially  examined,  and  you  have  my  confent.  For 
though  force  be  not  the  proper  means  of  promoting  religion  ;  yet  there  is  no 
better  way  to  fhew  the  ufelefnefs  of  it,  than  the  applying  it  equally  to  mifcar- 
riages,  in  whomfoever  found;  and  not  to  diffindt  parties,  or  perfuafions,  of 
men,  for  the  reformation  of  them  alone,  when  others  are  equally  faulty. 

Thirdly,  Becaufe,  without  being  for  as  large  a  toleration,  as  the  author 
propofes,  you  cannot  be  truly  and  fincerely  for  a  free  and  impartial  examination. 
For,  whoever  examines,  muff  have  the  liberty  to  judge,  and  follow  his  judg¬ 
ment;  or  elfe  you  put  him  upon  examination,  to  no  purpofe.  And,  whether 
that  will  not  as  well  lead  men  from,  as  to  your  church,  is  fo  much  a  venture, 
that,  by  your  way  of  writing,  ’tis  evident  Lenough,  you  are  loth  to  hazard  it ; 
and,  if  you  are  of  the  national  church,  ’tis  plain  your  brethren  will  not  bear 
with  you,  in  the  allowance  of  fuch  a  liberty.  You  muff,  therefore,  either 
change  your  method ;  and,  if  the  want  of  examination  be  that  great  and  dan¬ 
gerous  fault,  you  would  have  corredted,  you  muff  equally  punifli  all,  that  are 
equally  guilty  of  any  negledt,  in  this  matter ;  and,  then,  take  your  only  means, 
your  beloved  force,  and  make  the  beft  of  it ;  or  elfe,  you  muff  put  off  your 
mafk,  and  confefs  that  you  defign  not  your  punifhments  to  bring  men  to  exa¬ 
mination,  but  to  conformity.  For  the  fallacy,  you  have  ufed,  is  too  grofs  to 
pafs  upon  this  age. 

Wh  at  follows  to  p.  26. 1  think  I  have  confidered  fufficiently  already.  But 
there  you  have  found  out  fomething  worth  notice.  In  this  page,  out  of  abun¬ 
dant  kindnefs,  when  the  diffenters  have  their  heads  (without  any  caufe)  broken, 
Patre  26.  you  provide  them  a  plaifter.  For,  fay  you,  “  If,  upon  fuch  examination  of  the 
“  matter,”  (i.  e.  brought  to  it  by  the  magiftrate’s  punifhment)  “  they  chance  to 
“  find,  that  the  truth  does  not  lie  on  the  magiftrate’s  fide ;  they  have  gained 
“  thus  much,  however,  even  by  the  magiftrate’s  mifapplying  his  power,  that 
“  they  know  better,  than  they  did  before,  where  the  truth  does  lie.”  Which 
is  as  true,  as  if  you  fhould  fay,  Upon  examination  I  find  fuch  an  one  is  out  of 
the  way  to  York ;  therefore,  I  know  better,  than  I  did  before,  that  I  am  in  the 
right.  For  neither  of  you  may  be  in  the  right.  This  were  true,  indeed,  if 
there  were  but  two  ways  in  all ;  a  right  and  a  wrong.  But  where  there  be  an 
hundred  ways,  and  but  one  right;  your  knowing,  upon  examination,  that 
that  which  I  take  is  wrong,  makes  you  not  know,  any  thing  better  than  be¬ 
fore,  that  yours  is  the  right.  But,  if  that  be  the  beft  reafon,  you  have  for  it, 
Tis  ninety  eight  to  one  ftill  againft  you,  that  you  are  in  the  wrong.  Befides, 
he  that  has  been  punifhed,  may  have  examined  before,  and  then  you  are  lure 
he  gains  nothing.  However,  you  think,  you  do  well  to  encourage  the  magif- 
2  trate 
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trate  in  punilhing,  and  comfort  the  man,  who  has  fuffercd  unjuftly,  by  {hew¬ 
ing  what  he  {hall  gain  by  it.  Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  in  a  difcourfe  of  this 
nature,  where  the  bounds  of  right  and  wrong  are  enquired  into,  and  {hould.be 
eftablilhed,  the  magiftrate  was  to  be  {hewed  the  bounds  of  his  authority,  and 
warned  of  the  injury  he  did,  when  he  mifapplies  his  power,  and  punilhed  any 
man  who  delerved  it  not ;  and  not  be  foothed  into  injuftice,  by  confidera- 
tion  of  gain,  that  might  thence  accrue  to  the  fufferer.  “  Shall  we  do  evil,  that 
“  good  may  come  of  it  ?  ”  There  are  a  fort  of  people,  who  are  very  wary  of 
touching  upon  the  magiftrate’s  duty,  and  tender  of  {hewing  the  bounds  of  his 
power,  and  the  injuftice  and  ill  confequences  of  his  mifapplying  it ;  at  lead,  fo 
long  as  it  is  mifapplied,  in  favour  of  them,  and  their  party.  I  know  not,  whe¬ 
ther  you  are  of  their  number.  But  this  I  am  fure;  you  have  the  misfortune 
here,  to  fall  into  their  miftake.  The  magiftrate,  you  confefs,  may,  in  this 
cafe,  mifapply  his  power ;  and,  inftead  of  reprefenting  to  him  the  injuftice  of 
it,  and  the  account  he  muft  give  to  his  fovereign,  one  day,  of  this  great  truft 
put  into  his  hands,  for  the  equal  protection  of  all  his  fubjeCts :  you  pretend  ad¬ 
vantages,  which  the  fufferer  may  receive  from  it :  and  fo  inftead  of  diftieart- 
ning  from,  you  give  encouragement  to,  the  mifchief.  Which,  upon  your 
principle,  joined  to  the  natural  thirft  in  man,  after  arbitrary  power,  may  be 
carried  to  all  manner  of  exorbitancy,  with  fome  pretence  of  right. 

For  thus  ftands  your  fyftem :  “  If  force,  i.  e.  punifhment,  may  be  any  page  15. 
“  way  ufeful  for  the  promoting  the  falvation  of  fouls,  there  is  a  right  foinewhere 
“  to  ufe  it.”  And  “  this  right  (fay  you)  is  in  the  magiftrate.”  Who  then,  page 
upon  your  grounds,  may  quickly  find  reafon,  where  it  fuits  his  inclination,  or 
ferves  his  turn,  to  punilh  men  direCtly  to  bring  them  to  his  religion.  For  if  he 
may  ufe  force,  becaufe  “  it  may  be,  indireClly,  and  at  a  diftance,  any  way, 

“  ufeful  towards  the  falvation  of  fouls,”  towards  the  procuring  any  degree  of 
glory ;  why  may  he  not,  by  the  fame  rule,  ufe  it,  where  it  may  be  ufeful,  at 
leaft  indireCtly,  and  at  a  diftance,  towards  the  procuring  a  greater  degree  of 
glory  ?  For  St.  Paul  aflures  us,  that  “  the  afflictions  of  this  life  work  for  us  a 
“  far  more  exceeding  weight  of  glory.”  So  that,  why  fflould  they  not  be 
punifhed,  if  in  the  wrong,  to  bring  them  into  the  right  way ;  if  in  the  right, 
to  make  them,  by  their  fufferings,  “  gainers  of  a  far  more  exceeding  weight  of 
“  glory  ?”  But  whatever  you  fay,  cc  of  punifhment  being  lawful,  becaufe  indi- 
“  reCtly,  and  at  a  diftance  it  may  be  ufeful;”  I  fuppofe,  upon  cooler  thoughts, 
you  will  be  apt  to  fufpeCt  that,  however  fufferings  may  promote  the  falvation  of 
thofe,  who  make  a  good  ufe  of  them,  and  to  fet  men  furer  in  the  right  way, 
or  higher  in  a  ftate  of  glory ;  yet  thofe,  who  make  men  unduly  fuffer,  will 
have  the  heavier  account,  and  greater  weight  of  guilt  upon  them,  to  fink  them 
deeper  in  the  pit  of  perdition ;  and  that,  therefore,  they  fhould  be  warned  to 
take  care  of  fo  ufing  their  power.  Becaufe,  whoever  be  gainers  by  k,  they 
themfelves  will  (without  repentance  and  amendment)  be  fure  to  be  lofers.  But, 
by  granting  that  the  magiftrate  mifapplies  his  power,  when  he  punilhes  thofe, 
who  have  the  right  on  their  fide,  whether  it  be  to  bring  them  to  his  own  religi¬ 
on,  or  whether  it  be  “  to  bring  them  to  confider  reafons  and  arguments  proper 
“  to  convince  them,”  you  grant  all,  that  the  author  contends  for.  All  that  he 
endeavours,  is  to  {hew  the  bounds  of  civil  power ;  and  that,  in  punifhing  others 
for  religion,  the  magiftrate  mifapplies  the  force,  he  has  in  his  hands,  and  fo 
goes  beyond  right,  beyond  the  limits  of  his  power.  For  I  do  not  think  the 
author  of  the  letter  fo  vain  (I  am  fure  for  my  part  I  am  not)  as  to  hope  by  ar¬ 
guments,  though  never  fo  clear,  to  reform,  prefently,  all  the  abufes  in  this 
matter ;  efpecially  whilft  men  of  art,  and  religion,  endeavour  fo  induftrioufly 
to  palliate  and  diiguile,  what  truth,  yet,  fometimes,  unawares  forces  from  them. 

D  o  not  think,  I  make  a  wrong  ufe  of  your  faying,  “  the  magiftrate  mifap- 
“  plies  his  power,”  when  I  fay,  you  therein  grant  all,  that  the  author  contends 
for.  For  if  the  magiftrate  mifapplies,  or  makes  a  wrong  ufe  of  his  power, 
when  he  punilhes,  in  matters  of  religion,  any  one,  who  is  in  the  right,  tho’ 
it  be  but  to  make  him  confider,  (as  you  grant  he  does)  he  alfo  mifapplies,  or 

makes 
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makes  wrong  ufe  of  his  power,  when  he  puniShes  any  one,  whomfoever,  in 
matters  of  religion,  to  make  him  confider.  For  every  one  is  here  judge  for 
himfelf,  what  is  right ;  and,  in  matters  of  faith,  and  religious  worfhip,  ano¬ 
ther  cannot  judge  for  him.  So  that  to  puniSh  any  one,  in  matters  of  religion, 
though  it  be  but  to  make  him  confider,  is,  by  your  own  confeffion,  beyond  the 
magistrate's  power.  And  that  punishing  in  matters  of  religion  is  beyond  the 
magistrate's  power,  is  what  the  author  contends  for. 

Yo  u  tell  us  in  the  following  words,  “  All  the  hurt,  that  comes  to  them,  by 
«  it,  is  only  the  fuffering  fome  tolerable  inconveniences,  for  their  following  the 
«  light  of  their  own  reafon,  and  the  dictates  of  their  own  confciences ;  which 
“  certainly  is  no  fuch  mifchief  to  mankind,  as  to  make  it  more  eligible,  that 
“  there  Should  be  no  fuch  power,  veiled  in  the  magistrate,  but  the  care  of  every 
“  man’s  foul  Should  be  left  to  himfelf  alone  (as  this  author  demands  it  Should 
“  be;)  that  is,  that  every  man  Should  be  fuffered  quietly,  and,  without  the 
“  leaft  moleftation,  either  to  take  no  care  at  all  of  his  foul,  if  he  befo  pleafed; 
“  or,  in  doing  it,  to  follow  his  own  groundlefs  prejudices,  or  unaccountable 
“  humour,  or  any  crafty  fedueer,  whom  he  may  think  fit  to  take  for  his  guide.” 
Why  Should  not  the  care  of  every  man’s  foul  be  left  to  himfelf,  rather  than  the 
magistrate  ?  Is  the  magistrate  like  to  be  more  concerned  for  it  ?  Is  the  magis¬ 
trate  like  to  take  more  care  of  it  ?  Is  the  magistrate  commonly  more  careful  of 
his  own,  than  other  men  are  of  theirs  ?  Will  you  fay  the  magistrate  is  lefs  ex- 
pofed  in  matters  of  religion,  to  prejudices,  humours,  and  crafty  feducers,  than 
other  men  ?  If  you  cannot  lay  your  hand  upon  your  heart,  and  fay  all  this. 
What  then  will  be  got  by  the  change  ?  And  “  why  may  not  the  care  of  every 
“  man’s  foul  be  left  to  himfelf?”  Elpecially,  if  a  man  be  in  fo  much  danger  to 
mifs  the  truth,  “  who  is  fuffered  quietly,  and  without  the  leaft  moleftation, 
“  either  to  take  no  care  of  his  foul,  if  he  be  fo  pleafed,  or  to  follow  his  own 
“  prejudices,”  &c.  For  if  want  of  moleftation  be  the  dangerous  State,  where¬ 
in  men  are  likelieft  to  mifs  the  right  way;  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that  of  all  men, 
the  magistrate  is  moft  in  danger  to  be  in  the  wrong,  and  fo  the  unfitteft  (if  you 
take  the  care  of  men’s  fouls  from  themfelves)  of  all  men,  to  be  entrufted  with 
it.  For  he  never  meets  with  that  great  and  only  antidote  of  yours  againft  er¬ 
ror,  which  you  here  call  moleftation.  Fie  never  has  the  benefit  of  your  fo- 
vereign  remedy,  punifhment,  to  make  him  conlider;  which  you  think  fb  ne- 
ceffary,  that  you  look  on  it,  as  a  moft  dangerous  State  for  men  to  be  without  it; 
and  therefore  tell  us,  “  ’Tis  every  man’s  true  intereft,  not  to  be  left  wholly  to 
“  himfelf,  in  matters  of  religion.” 

Thus,  Sir,  I  have  gone  through  your  whole  treatife,  and,  as  I  think,  have 
omitted  nothing  in  it  material.  If  I  have,  I  doubt  not  but  I  Shall  hear  of  it. 
And  now  I  refer  it  to  yourfelf,  as  well  as  to  the  judgment  of  the  world,  whe¬ 
ther  the  author  of  the  letter,  in  faying  no  body  hath  a  right ;  or  you,  in  faying, 
the  magistrate  hath  a  right,  to  ufe  force,  in  matters  of  religion ;  has  moft  rea¬ 
fon.  In  the  mean  time,  I  leave  this  requeft  with  you :  That  if  ever  you 
write  again,  about  “  the  means  of  bringing  fouls  to  falvation,”  (which  certainly 
is  the  beft  defign,  any  one  can  employ  his  pen  in)  you  would  take  care,  not  to 
prejudice  fo  good  a  caufe,  by  ordering  it  fo,  as  to  make  it  look,  as  if  you  writ 
for  a  party.  I  am, 

S  I  R, 


May  27 j  1690, 


Your  moft  humble  fervant, 


Philanthropus. 
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S  I  R, 


r\  H  E  bufinefs,  which  your  letter,  concerning  toleration,  found  ms 
engaged  in,  has  taken  up  fo  much  of  the  time,  my  health  would  al¬ 
low  me,  ever  fince,  that  I  doubt,  whether  I  fhould  now,  at  all,  have 
"*8L*  troubled  you,  or  the  world,  with  an  anfwer,  had  not  fome  of  my 
friends,  fufficierttly  fatisfied  of  the  weaknefs  of  your  arguments,  with  repeated 
inftances,perfuaded  me,  it  might  be  of  ufe  to  truth,  in  a  point  of  fo  great  moment, 
to  clear  it  from  thofe  fallacies,  which  might,  perhaps,  puzzle  fome  unwary 
readers;  and,  therefore,  prevailed  on  me,  to  (hew  the  wrong  grounds  and  mil- 
taken  reafonings,  you  make  ufe  of,  to  fupport  your  new  way  of  perfecution. 
Pardon  me,  Sir,  that  I  ufe  that  name,  which  you  are  fo  much  offended  at:  for, 
if  punilhment  be  punifhment,  though  it  come  fhort  of  the  difcipline  of  fire 
and  faggot;  it  is  as  certain,  that  punifhment,  for  religion,  is  truly  perfecution, 
though  it  be  only  fuch  punifhment,  as  you*  in  your  clemency,  think  fit  to  call 
“  moderate  and  convenient  penalties.”  But  however  you  pleafe  to  call  them, 

I  doubt  not  but  to  let  you  fee,  that,  if  you  will  be  true  to  your  own  principles, 
and  hand  to  what  you  have  faid,  you  muft  carry  your  “  fome  degrees  of  force” 

( as  you  phrafe  it )  to  all  thole  degrees  which,  in  words,  you  declare 
again  ft. 

You  have  indeed,  in  this  laft  letter  of  yours,  altered  the  queftion;  for  page 
26.  you  tell  me  the  queftion  between  us,  is,  “  Whether  the  magiftrate  hath  any 
“  right  to  ufe  force,  to  bring  men  to  the  true  religion?”  whereas  you  yourfelf 
own  the  queftion  to  be,  “  Whether  the  magiftrate  has  a  right  to  ufe  force,  in  Pa?e 
<£  matters  of  religion  ?”  whether  this  alteration  be,  at  all,  to  the  advantage  of 
truth,  or  your  caufe,  we  fhall  fee.  But  hence  you  take  occafion,  all  along,  to 
lay  a  load  on  me,  for  charging  you  with  the  abfurdities  of  a  power,  in  the  ma- 
giftrates,  to  punifh  men,  to  bring  them  to  their  religion :  whereas,  you  here  tell 
us,  they  have  a  right  to  ufe  force,  “  only  to  bring  men  to  the  true.”  But,  whe¬ 
ther  I  were  more  to  blame,  to  fuppofe  you  talk  coherently,  and  mean  fenle, 
or  you,  in  exprefling  yourfelf  fo  doubtfully  and  uncertainly,  where  you  were 
concerned  to  be  plain  and  diretft,  I  fhall  leave  to  our  readers  to  judge;  only  here, 
in  the  beginning,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  clear  myfelf,  of  that  imputation,  I  fo 
often  meet  with,  of  charging  on  you  confequences,  you  do  not  own,  and  ar¬ 
guing  againft  an  opinion,  that  is  not  yours,  in  thofe  places,  where  I  fhew,  how 
little  advantage  it  would  be  to  truth,  or  the  falvation  of  men’s  fouls,  that  all  ma- 
giftrates  fhould  have  a  right,  to  ufe  force,  to  bring  men  to  embrace  their  religi¬ 
on.  This  I  fhall  do,  by  proving,  that  if,  upon  your  grounds,  the  magiftrate, 
as  you  pretend,  be  obliged  to  ufe  force,  to  bring  men  to  the  true  religion,  it  will 
neceflarily  follow,  that  every  magiftrate,  who  believes  his  religion  to  be  true,  is 
obliged  to  ufe  force,  to  bring  men  to  his. 

You 
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You  tell  us,  “  that,  by  the  law  of  nature,  the  magiftrate  is  inverted  with  co- 
«  adive  power,  and  obliged  to  ufe  it,  for  all  the  good  purports,  which  it  might 
“  ferve,  and  for  which  it  fhould  be  found  needful,  even  for  the  reftraining  of 
«  falfe  and  corrupt  religion:”  and  that  it  is  the  magiftrate’s  duty,  to  which  he 
is  “  commiflioned,  by  the  law  of  nature,  but  the  fcripture  does  not  properly 
“  give  it  him.” 

I  suppose,  you  will  grant  me,  that  any  thing,  laid  upon  the  magiftrate, 
as  a  duty,  is  forne  way,  or  other,  practicable.  Now  the  magiftrate  being 
obliged  to  ufe  force,  in  matters  of  religion,  but  yet  fo  as  to  bring  men,  only  to 
the  true  religion,  he  will  not  be  in  any  capacity,  to  perform  this  part  of  his  du¬ 
ty,  unlefs  the  religion,  he  is  thus  to  promote,  be,  what  he  can  certainly  know,  or 
elfe,  what  it  is  fufficient  for  him,  to  believe  to  be  the  true  :  either  his  knowledge, 
or  his  opinion,  muft  point  out  that  religion  to  him,  which  he  is,  by  force,  to 
promote  3  or  elfe  he  may  promifcuoufly  and  indifferently  promote  any  religion, 
and  punifh  men,  at  a  venture,  to  bring  them  from  that  they  are  in,  to  any 
other.  This  laft,  I  think,  no  body  has  been  fo  wild  as  to  fay. 

If,  therefore,  it  muft  be  either  his  knowledge,  or  his  perfuafion,  that  muft 
guide  the  magiftrate  herein,  and  keep  him  within  the  bounds  of  his  duty  5  if 
the  magiftrates  of  the  world  cannot  know,  certainly  know,  the  true  religion, 
to  be  the  true  religion  j  but  it  be  of  a  nature  to  exercife  their  faith,  (for  where 
vifion,  knowledge  and  certainty  is,  there  faith  is  done  away)  then,  that,  which 
gives  them  the  laft  determination  herein,  muft  be  their  own  belief,  their  own 
perfuafion. 

To  you  and  me  the  chriftian  religion  is  the  true,  and  that  is  built  (to  men¬ 
tion  no  other  articles  of  it)  on  this,  that  Jefus  Chrift  was  put  to  death  at  Jeru- 
falem,  and  rofe  again  from  the  dead.  Now  do  you,  or  I,  know  this,  (I  do 
not  afk,  with  what  aflurance  we  believe  it  3  for  that,  in  the  higheft  degree,  not 
being  knowledge,  is  not,  what  we  now  enquire  after)  Can  any  magiftrate  de- 
monftrate  to  himfelf  (and  if  he  can  to  himfelf,  he  does  ill  not  to  do  it  to  others) 
not  only  all  the  articles  of  his  church,  but  the  fundamental  ones  of  the  chrifti¬ 
an  religion  ?  For,  whatever  is  not  capable  of  demonftration  (as  fuch  remote 
matters  of  faCt  are  not)  is  not,  unlefs  it  be  felf-evident,  capable  to  produce 
knowledge,  how  well  grounded  and  great  foever  the  afliirance  of  faith  may  be 
wherewith  it  is  received  3  but  faith  it  is  ftill,  and  not  knowledge  3  perfuafion, 
and  not  certainty.  T’his  is  the  higheft  the  nature  of  the  thing  will  permit  us  to 
go,  in  matters  of  revealed  religion,  which  are,  therefore,  called  matters  of  faith: 
a  perfuafion  of  our  own  minds,  fhort  of  knowledge,  is  the  laft  refult,  that  de¬ 
termines  us  in  fuch  truths.  ’Tis  all  God  requires,  in  the  Gofpel,  for  men  to  be 
laved :  and  ’twould  be  ftrange,  if  there  were  more  required  of  the  magiftrate, 
for  the  dire&ion  of  another,  in  the  way  to  falvation,  than  is  required  of  him, 
for  his  own  falvation.  Knowledge  then,  properly  fo  called,  not  being  to  be 
had,  of  the  truths  neceflary  to  falvation,  the  magiftrate  muft  be  content  with 
faith  and  perfuafion,  for  the  rule  of  that  truth,  he  will  recommend  and  enforce 
upon  others  3  as  well  as  of  that,  whereon  he  will  venture  his  own  eternal  con¬ 
dition.  If,  therefore,  it  be  the  magiftrate’s  duty,  to  ufe  force,  to  bring  men 
to  the  true  religion,  it  can  be  only  to  that  religion,  which  he  believes  to  be  true: 
fo  that,  if  force  be  at  all  to  be  ufed,  by  the  magiftrate,  in  matters  of  religion, 
it  can  only  be,  for  the  promoting  that  religion,  which  he  only  believes  to  be  true, 
or  none  at  all.  I  grant,  that  a  ftrong  aflurance  of  any  truth,  fettled  upon  pre¬ 
valent  and  well-grounded  arguments  of  probability,  is  often  called  knowledge, 
in  popular  ways  of  talking :  but  being  here  to  diftinguifh,  between  knowledge 
and  belief,  to  what  degrees  of  confidence  foever  raifed,  their  boundaries  muft 
be  kept,  and  their  names  not  confounded.  I  know  not  what  greater  pledge,  a 
man  can  give,  of  a  full  perfuafion  of  the  truth  of  any  thing,  than  his  venturing 
his  foul  upon  it,  as  he  does,  who  fincerely  embraces  any  religion,  and  receives 
it  for  true.  But,  to  what  degree  foever,  of  aflurance,  his  faith  may  rife,  it  ftill 
comes  fhort  of  knowledge.  Nor  can  one  now,  I  think,  arrive  to  greater  evi¬ 
dence,  of  the  truth  of  the  chriftian  religion,  than  the  firft  converts,  in  the  time 
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of  our  Saviour  and  the  apoftles,  had;  of  whom  yet  nothing  more  was  required, 
but  to  believe. 

But,  fuppofing  all  the  truths  of  the  chriftian  religion,  neceffary  to  falvati- 
on,  could  be  fo  known  to  the  magiftrate,  that,  in  his  ufe  of  force,  for  the  bring¬ 
ing  men  to  embrace  thefe,  he  could  be  guided  by  infallible  certainty;  yet,  I  fear, 
this  would  not  ferve  your  turn,  nor  authorize  the  magiftrate  to  ufe  force,  to 
bring  men  in  England,  or  any  where  elfe,  into  the  communion  of  the  national 
church,  in  which  ceremonies  of  human  inftitution  were  impofed.  which  could 
not  be  known,  nor  (being  confeffed,  things,  in  their  own  nature,  indifferent) 
fo  much  as  thought  neceffary  to  falvation. 

But  of  this,  I  (hall  have  occafion  to  fpeak,  in  another  place:  all  the  ufe  I 
make  of  it  here,  is,  to  fhew,  that  the  crofs  in  baptifm,  kneeling  at  the  facra- 
ment,  and  fuch  like  things,  being  impoffible  to  be  known,  neceffary  to  falvati¬ 
on,  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  the  articles  of  faith,  of  any  church, 
could  not  authorize  the  magiftrate,  to  compel  men,  to  embrace  the  communi¬ 
on  of  that  church,  wherein  any  thing  were  made  neceffary  to  communion, 
which,  he  did  not  know,  was  neceffary  to  falvation. 

By  what  has  been  already  faid,  I  fuppofe  it  is  evident,  that,  if  the  magiftrate 
be  to  ufe  force,  only  for  promoting  the  true  religion,  he  can  have  no  other  guide, 
but  his  own  perfuafion,  of  what  is  the  true  religion,  and  muft  be  led  by  that, 
in  his  ufe  of  force,  or  elfe  not  ufe  it  at  all,  in  matters  of  religion.  If  you  take 
the  latter  of  thefe  confequences,  you  and  I  are  agreed:  if  the  former,  you  muft 
allow  all  magiftrates,  of  whatfoever  religion,  the  ufe  of  force,  to  bring  men  to 
theirs,  and  fo  be  involved  in  all  thofe  ill  confequences,  which  you  cannot,  it 
feems,  admit,  and  hoped  to  decline,  by  your  ufelefs  diftinftion,  of  force  to  be 
ufed,  not  for  any,  but  for  the  true  religion.  “  It  is  the  duty,  you  fay,  of  the 
*c  magiftrate,  to  ufe  force,  for  promoting  the  true  religion.”  And,  in  feveral 
places,  you  tell  us,  he  is  obliged  to  it.  Perfuade  magiftrates,  in  general  of  this; 
and  then,  tell  me,  how  any  magiftrate  fhall  be  reftrained  from  the  ufe  of  force, 
for  the  promoting,  what  he  thinks  to  be  true?  for,  he  being  perfuaded  that  it  is 
his  duty,  to  ufe  force,  to  promote  the  true  religion,  and  being  alio  perfuaded  his 
is  the  true  religion,  What  fhall  ftop  his  hand?  Muft  he  forbear  the  ufe  of  force, 
till  he  be  got  beyond  believing,  into  a  certain  knowledge,  that  all,  he  requires 
men  to  embrace,  is  neceffary  to  falvation?  if  that  be  it,  you  will  ftand  to,  you 
have  my  confent,  and  I  think,  there  will  be  no  need  of  any  other  toleration. 
But,  if  the  believing  his  religion  to  be  true,  be  fufficient  for  the  magiftrate  to  ule 
force,  for  the  promoting  of  it,  will  it  be  fo  only  to  the  magiftrates  of  the  religi¬ 
on,  that  you  profefs?  and  muft  all  other  magiftrates  fit  ftill,  and  not  do  their 
duty,  till  they  have  your  permiffion?  if  it  be  your  magiftrates  duty  to  ufe  force, 
for  the  promoting  the  religion,  he  believes  to  be  the  true,  it  will  be  eijery  ma- 
giftrate’s  duty  to  ufe  force,  for  the  promoting  what  he  believes  to  be  the  true, 
and  he  fins,  if  he  does  not  receive  and  promote  it,  as  if  it  were  true.  If  you 
will  not  take  this  upon  my  word,  yet  I  defire  you  to  do  it,  upon  the  ftrong  rea- 
fon  of  a  very  judicious  and  reverend  prelate  of  the  prelent  church  of  England, 
in  a  difcourfe  concerning  confcience,  printed  in  4to,  87.  p.  18.  you  will  find 
thefe  following  words,  and  much  more  to  this  purpofe:  “  Where  a  man  is  mif- 
“  taken  in  his  judgment,  even,  in  that  cafe,  it  is  always  a  fin  to  aft  againft  it. 
“  Though  we  ftiould  take  that  for  a  duty,  which  is  really  a  fin ;  yet  fo  long,  as 
“  we  are  thus  perfuaded,  it  will  be  highly  criminal  in  us,  to  aft,  in  contradifti- 
“  on  to  this  perfuafion:  and  the  reafon  of  this  is  evident;  becaufe,  by  fo  doing,  we 
“  wilfully  aft  againft  the  beft  light,  which  at  prelent  we  have,  for  the  direfti- 
“  on  of  our  aftions.  So  that,  when  all  is  done,  the  immediate  guide  of  our 
“  aftions  can  be  nothing,  but  our  confcience,  our  judgment  and  perfuafion.  If 
“  a  man,  for  inftance,  Ihould  of  a  Jew  become  a  chriftian,  whilft  yet,  in  his 
“  heart,  he  believed  that  the  Meffiah  is  not  yet  come,  and  that  our  Lord  jefus 
“  was  an  impoftor:  or,  if  a  papift  Ihould  renounce  the  communion  of  the  ro- 
“  man  church,  and  join  with  ours,  whilft  yet  he  is  perfuaded,  that  the  roman 
“  church  is  the  only  catholick  church,  and  that  our  reformed  churches  are 
VoL.  II.  4  M  “  heretical, 
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<c  heretical,  or  fchifmatical :  though  now  there  is  none  of  us,  that  will  deny, 
“  that  the  men,  in  both  thefe  cafes,  have  made  a  good  change,  as  having 
cc  changed  a  falfe  religion  for  a  true  one;  yet  for  all  that,  I  dare  fay,  we  fhould 
<c  all  agree,  they  were  both  of  them  great  villains,  for  making  that  change;  be- 
“  caufe  they  made  it  not,  upon  honeft  principles,  and  in  purfuance  of  their 
<c  judgment,  but  in  diredt  coneradidtion  to  both.”  So  that  it  being  the  magif- 
trate’s  duty,  to  ufe  force,  to  bring  men  to  the  true  religion ;  and,  he  being  per- 
fuaded  his  is  the  true,  I  fuppofe  you  will  no  longer  queftion,  but  that  he  is  as 
much  obliged,  to  ufe  force,  to  bring  men  to  it,  as  if  it  were  the  true.  And  then. 
Sir,  I  hope  you  have  too  much  refpedt  for  magiftrates,  not  to  allow  them  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  religions  to  be  true,  which  they  profefs.  Thefe  things  put  together,  I 
defire  you  to  confider,  whether,  if  magiftrates  are  obliged,  to  ufe  force,  to  bring 
men  to  the  true  religion,  every  magiftrate  is  not  obliged  to  ufe  force,  to  bring 
men  to  that  religion,  he  believes  to  be  true? 

Th  is  being  fo,  I  hope  I  have  not  argued,  fo  wholly  befides  the  purpofe,  as 
you  all,  through  your  letter,  accufe  me,  for  charging  on  your  dodtrine,  all  the 
ill  confequences,  all  the  prejudice,  it  would  be,  to  the  true  religion,  that  magif¬ 
trates  fhould  have  power,  to  ufe  force,  to  bring  men  to  their  religions:  and  I  pre¬ 
fume,  you  will  think,  you  yourfelf  concerned  to  give,  to  all  thefe  places,  in  the 
firft  and  fecond  letter  concerning  toleration,  which  fhew  the  inconveniencies  and 
abfurdities  of  filch  an  ufe  of  force,  fome  other  anfwer,  than  that,  “  you  are  for 
“  punifhing,  only  fuch,  as  rejedt  the  true  religion.  That  it  is  plain  the  force, 
“  you  fpeak  of,  is  not  force,  my  way  applied,  i.  e.  applied  to  the  promoting 
“  the  true  religion  only,  but  to  the  promoting  all  the  national  religions  in  the 
“  world,”  And  again,  to  my  arguing,  that  force,  your  way  applied,  if  it  can 
propagate  any  religion,  it  is  likelier  to  be  the  falfe,  than  the  true,  becaufe  few 
of  the  magiftrates  of  the  world  are  in  the  right  way.  You  reply,  “  this  would 
“  have  been  to  the  purpofe,  if  you  had  afierted  that  every  magiftrate  may  ufe 
“  force,  your  indiredt  way,  (or  any  way)  to  bring  men  to  his  own  religion, 
“  whatever  it  be.  But  if  you  afierted  no  fuch  thing,  (  as  no  man,  you  think, 
“  but  an  atheift  will  aflert  it)  then,  this  is  quite  befides  the  bufinefs.”  This  is 
the  great  ftrength  of  your  anfwer,  and  your  refuge,  almoft  in  every  page.  So 
that  I  prefume  it  reafonable  to  expedt,  that  you  fhould  clearly  and  diredtly  an¬ 
fwer,  what  I  have  here  faid,  or  elfe  find  fome  other  anfwer,  than  what  you 
have  done,  to  the  fecond  letter  concerning  toleration.  However  acute  you  are, 
in  your  way,  in  feveral  places  on  this  occafion,  as  p.  1 1,  12.  for  my  anfwer  to 
which,  I  fhall  refer  you  to  another  place. 

T  o  my  argument  againft  force,  from  the  magiftrate’s  being  as  liable  to  error, 
as  the  reft  of  mankind,  you  anfwer,  “  That  I  might  have  confidered,  that  this 
“  argument  concerns  none,  but  thofe  who  aflert,  that  every  magiftrate  has  a 
“  right  to  ufe  force,  to  promote  his  own  religion,  whatever  it  be,  which  you 
“  think  no  man,  that  has  any  religion,  will  aflert.”  I  fuppofe  you  may  think 
now  this  anfwer  will  fcarce  ferve,  and  you  muft  aflert  either  no  magiftrate  to 
have  right  to  promote  his  religion,  by  force,  or  elfe  be  involved  in  the  condem¬ 
nation,  you  pafs  on  thofe,  who  aflert  it,  of  all  magiftrates.  And  here  I  think, 
as  to  the  decifion  of  the  queftion  betwixt  us,  I  might  leave  this  matter:  but 
there  being,  in  your  letter,  a  great  many  other  grofs  miftakes,  wrong  fuppofi- 
tions,  and  fallacious  arguings,  which,  in  thofe  general  and  plaufible  terms,  you 
have  made  ufe  of,  in  feveral  places,  as  beft  ferved  your  turn,  may  poflibly  have 
impofed  on  yourfelf,  as  well  as  they  are  fitted  to  do  fo,  on  others,  and  therefore 
will  deferve  to  have  fome  notice  taken  of  them ;  I  (hall  give  myfelf  the  trouble 
of  examining  your  letter,  a  little  farther. 

T  o  my  faying,  “  It  is  not  for  the  magiftrate,  upon  an  imagination  of  its 
<c  ufefulnefs,  to  make  ufe  of  any  other  means,  than  what  the  author  and  finifh- 
“  er  of  our  faith  had  diredted;  you  reply,  “  Which,  how  true  foever,  is  not, 

“  I  think,  very  much  to  the  purpofe.  For,  if  the  magiftrate  does  only  aflift 
<c  that  miniftry,  which  our  Lord  has  appointed,  by  ufing  fo  much  of  his  co- 
V  adtive  power,  for  the  furthering  their  fervice,  as  common  experience  difcovers 

I  “  to 
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i‘  to  be  ufeful  and  neceflary,  for  that  end ;  there  is  no  manner  of  ground  to 
«  fay,  that  “  upon  an  imagination  of  its  ufefulnefs,  he  makes  ufe  of  any  other 
“  means,  for  the  falvation  of  men’s  fouls,  than  what  the  author  and  finifher  of 
<«  our  faith  has  directed ’Tis  true,  indeed,  the  author  and  finifher  of  our 
«<  faith  has  given  the  magiftrate  no  new  power,  or  commiflion ;  nor  was  there 
«<  any  need,  that  he  fhould,  (if  himfelf  had  had  any  temporal  power  to  give:) 

««  for  he  found  him  already,  even  by  the  law  of  nature,  “  the  minifter  of  God 
“  to  the  people  for  good,  and  bearing  the  fword  not  in  vain,”  i.  e.  inverted  with 
«  coadtive  power,  and  obliged  to  ufe  it,  for  all  the  good  purpofes,  which  it 
“  might  ferve,  and  for  which  it  fhould  be  found  needful ;  even  for  the  reftrain- 
«  ing  of  falfe  and  corrupt  religion  ;  as  Job  long  before  (perhaps,  before  any 
«  part  of  the  fcriptures  were  written)  acknowledged,  when  he  faid,  that  the 
«  worfhipping  the  fun,  or  the  moon,  was  “  an  iniquity  to  be  punifhed  by  the 
“  judge.”  But,  though  our  Saviour  has  given  the  magirtrates  no  new  power  j 
««  yet  being  king  of  kings,  he  expedls  and  requires,  that  they  fhould  fubinit 
"  themfelves  to  his  fceptre,  and  ufe  the  power,  which  always  belonged  to 
«  them,  for  his  fervice,  and  for  the  advancing  his  lpiritual  kingdom,  in  the 
«  world.  And  even  that  charity,  which  our  great  Mafter  fo  earneftly  recom- 
“  mends,  and  fo  ftridlly  requires,  of  all  his  difciples,  as  it  obliges  all  men  to 
“  feek  and  promote  the  good  of  others,  as  well  as  their  own,  efpecially  their 
“  fpiritual  and  eternal  good,  by  fuch  means,  as  their  feveral  places  and  relati- 
“  ons  enable  them  to  ufe ;  fo  does  it,  efpecially,  oblige  the  magiftrate  to  do  it, 

“  as  a  magiftrate,  i.  e.  by  that  power,  which  enables  him  to  do  it,  above  the 
“  rate  of  other  men.” 

“So  far,  therefore,  is  the  chriftian  magiftrate,  when  he  gives  his  helping 
“  hand,  to  the  furtherance  of  the  gofpel,  by  laying  convenient  penalties,  upon 
“  fuch  as  rejedt  it,  or  any  part  of  it,  from  ufing  any  other  means  for  the  falva- 
“  tion  of  men’s  fouls,  than  what  the  author  and  finifher  of  your  faith  has  di- 
“  redled,  that  he  does  no  more,  than  his  duty  to  God,  to  his  Redeemer,  and 
“  to  his  fubjedts,  requires  of  him.” 

The  fum  of  your  reply  amounts  to  this,  that,  by  the  law  of  nature,  the 
magiftrate  may  make  ufe,  of  his  coadtive  power,  where  it  is  ufeful  and  necef¬ 
lary,  for  the  good  of  the  people.  If  it  be  from  the  law  of  nature,  it  muft  be 
to  all  magirtrates  equally  :  and  then  I  afk,  Whether  this  good,  they  are  to  pro¬ 
mote,  without  any  new  power,  or  commiftion,  from  our  Saviour,  be,  what 
they  think  to  be  fo,  or  what  they  certainly  know  to  be  fo.  If  it  be,  what  they 
think  to  be  fo,  then  all  magiftrates  may  ufe  force,  to  bring  men  to  their  religi¬ 
on  :  and  what  good,  this  is  like  to  be  to  men,  or  of  what  ufe,  to  the  true  re¬ 
ligion,  we  have  elfewhere  confidered.  If  it  be  only,  that  good,  which  they 
certainly  know  it  to  be  fo,  they  will  be  very  ill  enabled  to  do,  what  you  require 
of  them,  which  you  here  tell  us  is,  to  afiift  that  miniftry,  which  our  Lord  has 
appointed.  Which  of  the  magiftrates  of  your  time  did  you  know  to  have  fo 
well  ftudied  the  controverfies,  about  ordination  and  church-government,  to  be 
lo  well  verfed  in  church-hiftory  and  fuccefiion,  that  you  can  undertake,  that  he 
certainly  knew,  which  was  the  miniftry,  which  our  Lord  had  appointed,  ei¬ 
ther  that  of  Rome,  or  that  of  Sweden,  whether  the  epifcopacy,  in  one  part  of 
this  ifiand,  or  the  prefbytery  in  another,  were  the  miniftry,  which  our  Lord 
had  appointed  ?  If  you  fay,  being  firmly  perfuaded  of  it,  be  fufficient  to  au¬ 
thorize  the  magiftrate  to  ufe  force ;  you,  with  the  atheifts,  as  you  call  them, 

\vho  do  fo,  give  the  people  up,  in  every  country,  to  the  coadlive  force  of  the 
magiftrate,  to  be  employed  for  the  affifting  the  minifters  of  his  religion  :  and 
king  Lewis,  of  good  right,  comes  in,  with  his  dragoons ;  for  ’tis  not  much 
doubted  that  he,  as  ftrongly  believed  his  popifh  priefts  and  jefuits,  to  be  the  mi¬ 
niftry,  which  our  Lord  appointed,  as  either  king  Charles,  or  king  James  the 
fecond,  believed  that  of  the  church  of  England  to  be  fo.  And  of  what  ufe 
fuch  an  exercife  of  the  coaftive  power  of  all  magiftrates,  is  to  the  people,  or 
to  the  true  religion,  you  are  concerned  to  fhew.  But  ’tis  (you  know)  but  to 
tell  me,  I  only  trifle,  and  this  is  all  anfwered. 

What 
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Wh'at,  in  other  places,  you  tell  us,  is  to  make  men  “  hear,  confider,  flu* 
“  dy,  embrace,  and  bring  men  to  the  true  religion,”  you  here  do  very  well  to 
tell  us,  is,  to  affift  the  miniftry :  and  to  that  ’tis  true,  “  common  experience 
“  difcovers  the  magiflrate’s  coadive  force,  to  be  ufeful  and  neceflary,”  viz.  to 
thofe,  who  taking  the  reward,  but  not  over-bufying  themfelves  in  the  care  of 
fouls,  find  it  for  their  eafe,  that  the  magiflrate’s  coadive  power  fhould  fupply 
their  want  of  pafloral  care,  and  be  made  ufe  of,  to  bring  thofe  into  an  outward 
conformity  to  the  national  church,  whom  either,  for  want  of  ability,  they 
cannot,  or  want  of  due  and  friendly  application,  joined  with  an  exemplary 
life,  they  never  fo  much  as  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  heartily  to  embrace  it. 
That  there  may  be  fuch  negleds,  in  the  befl-conflituted  national  church  in  the 
world,  the  complaints  of  a  very  knowing  bifhop  of  our  church,  in  a  late  dif- 
courfe  of  the  pafloral  care,  is  too  plain  an  evidence. 

Wi  t  h  o  u  t  fo  great  an  authority,  I  fhonld  fcarce  have  ventured  (though  it 
lay  juft  in  my  way)  to  have  taken  notice  of  what  is  fo  vifible,  that  it  is  in  eve¬ 
ry  one’s  mouth,  for  fear  you  fhould  have  told  me  again,  that  “  I  made  myfelf 
“  an  occafion  to  fliew  my  good  will  towards  the  clergy.”  For  you  will  not,  I 
fuppofe,  fufped  that  eminent  prelate  to  have  any  ill  will  to  them. 

If  this  were  not  fo,  that  fome  were  negligent,  I  imagine  the  preachers  of  the 
true  religion  (which  lies,  as  you  tell  us,  fo  obvious  and  expofed,  as  to  be  eafily 
diftinguifhed  fropi  the  falfe)  would  need,  or  defire,  no  other  afliftance  from 
the  magiftrate’s  coadive  power,  but  what  fhould  be  direded  againft  the  irregu¬ 
larity  of  men’s  lives ;  their  lulls  being  that  alone,  as  you  tell  us,  that  makes 
force  neceffary  to  aflift  the  true  religion ;  which,  were  it  not  for  our  depraved 
nature,  would,  by  its  light  and  reafonablenefs,  have  the  advantage  againft  all 
falfe  religions. 

You  tell  us  too,  That  the  magiftrate  may  impofe  creeds  and  ceremonies;  in¬ 
deed  you  fay  found  creeds,  and  decent  ceremonies,  but  that  helps  not  your  caufe: 
for  who  muft  be  judge  of  that  found,  and  that  decent  ?  If  the  impofer,  then 
thofe  words  fignify  nothing  at  all,  but  that  the  magiftrate  may  impofe  thofe 
creeds  and  ceremonies,  which  he  thinks  found  and  decent,  which  is,  in  effed, 
fuch  as  he  thinks  fit.  Indeed,  you  telling  us,  a  little  above,  in  the  fame  page* 
that  it  is  “  a  vice,  not  to  worfhip  God,  in  ways  prelcribed  by  thofe,  to  whom 
“  God  has  left  the  ordering  of  fuch  matters;”  you  feem  to  make  other  judges, 
of  what  is  found  and  decent,  and  the  magiftrate  but  the  executioner  of  their 
decrees,  with  the  afliftance  of  his  coadive  power.  A  pretty  foundation,  to 
eftablifh  creeds  and  ceremonies  on,  that  God  has  left  the  ordering  of  them  to 
thofe,  who  cannot  impofe  them,  and  the  impofing  of  them  to  thofe,  who  can¬ 
not  order  them.  But  ftill  the  fame  difficulty  returns ;  for,  after  they  have  pre- 
feribed,  muft  the  magiftrate  judge  them  to  be  found  and  decent,  or  muft  he 
impofe  them,  though  he  judge  them  not  found,  or  decent?  If  he  muft  judge 
them  fo  himfelf,  we  are  but  where  we  were :  if  he  muft  impofe  them,  when 
preferibed,  though  he  judge  them  not  found,  nor  decent,  ’tis  a  pretty  fort  of 
drudgery  is  put  on  the  magiftrate.  And  how  far  is  this  fliort  of  implicit  faith  ? 
But,  if  he  muft  not  judge,  what  is  found  and  decent,  he  muft  judge  at  leaft, 
who  are  thofe,  to  whom  God  has  left  the  ordering  of  fuch  matters ;  and  then 
the  king  of  France  is  ready  again,  with  his  dragoons,  for  the  found  dodrine, 
and  decent  ceremonies  of  his  preferibers,  in  the  council  of  Trent,  and  that, 
upon  this  ground,  with  as  good  right,  as  any  other  has,  for  the  preferiptions  of 
any  others.  Do  not  miftake  me  again,  Sir;  I  do  not  fay,  he  judges  as  right; 
but  I  do  fay,  that,  whilft  he  judges  the  council  of  Trent,  or  the  clergy  of  Rome 
to  be  thofe,  to  whom  God  has  left  the  ordering  of  thofe  matters,  he  has  as 
much  right  to  follow  their  decrees,  as  any  other,  to  follow  the  judgment  of  any 
other  fet  of  mortal  men,  whom  he  believes  to  be  fo. 

But,  whoever  is  to  be  judge,  of  what  is  found  or  decent  in  the  cafe,  I  alk, 

Of  what  ufe  and  neceffity  is  it  to  impofe  creeds  and  ceremonies?  For  that 
ufe  and  neceffity  is  all  the  commiffion,  you  can  find  the  magiftrate  hath,  to 
ufe  his  coadive  power,  to  impofe  them. 
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1.  Of  what  ufe  and  neceffity  is  it  among  chriftians,  that  own  the  fcripture 
to  be  the  word  of  God,  and  rule  of  faith,  to  make  and  impofe  a  creed  ?  What 
commiffion  for  this  hath  the  magiftrate,  from  the  law  of  nature?  God  hath 
given  a  revelation,  that  contains  in  it  all  things  neceflary  to  falvation,  and  of 
this  his  people  are  all  perfuaded.  What  neceffity,  now,  is  there  ?  How  does  their 
good  require  it,  that  the  magiftrate  ftiould  fingle  out,  as  he  thinks  fit,  any 
number  of  thofe  truths,  as  more  neceflary  to  falvation,  than  the  reft,  if  God 
himlelf  has  not  done  it  ? 

2.  But  next,  are  thefe  creeds  in  the  words  of  the  fcripture,  or  not?  If  they 
are,  they  are  certainly  found,  as  containing  nothing  but  truth  in  them :  and  fo 
they  were  before,  as  they  lay  in  the  fcripture.  But  thus,  though  they  contain 
nothing  but  found  truth,  yet  they  may  be  imperfect,  and  fo  unfound  rules  of 
faith;  fince  they  may  require  more,  or  lefs,  than  God  requires  to  be  believed, 
as  neceflary  to  falvation.  For  what  greater  neceffity,  I  pray,  is  there,  that  a 
man  fhould  believe  that  Chrift  fuffired  under  Pontius  Pilate,  than  that  he  was 
born  at  Bethlehem  of  Judah  ?  Both  are  certainly  true,  and  no  chriftian  doubts 
of  either :  but  how  comes  one  to  be  made  an  article  of  faith,  and  impofed,  by 
the  magiftrate,  as  neceflary  to  falvation,  (for  otherwife  there  can  be  no  neceffi¬ 
ty  of  impofition)  and  the  other  not  ? 

Do  not  miftake  me,  here,  as  if  I  would  lay  by  that  fummary  of  the  chrif¬ 
tian  religion,  which  is  contained  in  that,  which  is  called  the  apoftles  creed  ; 
which,  though  no  body,  who  examines  the  matter,  will  have  reafon  to  con¬ 
clude,  of  the  apoftles  compiling,  yet  is  certainly  of  reverend  antiquity,  and 
ought  ftill  to  be  preferved  in  the  church.  I  mention  it  not  to  argue  againft  it, 
but  againft  your  impofition,  and  to  fhew  that,  even  that  creed,  though  of  that 
antiquity,  though  it  contain  in  it  all  the  credenda,  neceflary  to  falvation,  can¬ 
not  yet,  upon  your  principles,  be  impofed,  by  the  coercive  power  of  the  ma¬ 
giftrate,  who,  even  by  the  commiffion,  you  have  found  out  for  him,  can  ufe 
his  force  for  nothing,  but  what  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  falvation. 

But  if  the  creed,  to  be  impofed,  be  notin  the  words  of  divine  revelation;  then 
it  is  in  plainer,  more  clear  and  intelligible  expreffions,  or  not:  if  no  plainer, 
what  neceffity  of  changing  thofe,  which  men,  infpired  by  the  Holy  Ghoft, 
made  ufe  of ?  If  you  fay,  they  are  plainer;  then,  they  explain  and  determine 
the  fenfe  of  fome  obfcure  and  dubious  places  of  fcripture,  which  explication, 
not  being  of  divine  revelation ;  though  found  to  one  man,  may  be  unfound  to 
another,  and  cannot  be  impofed,  as  truths,  neceflary  to  falvation.  Befides  that, 
this  deftroys  what  you  tell  us,  of  the  obvioufnefs  of  all  truths,  neceflary  to  Page  29, 
falvation. 

And,  as  to  rites  and  ceremonies,  are  there  any  neceflary  to  falvation, 
which  Chrift  has  not  inftituted?  if  not,  how  can  the  magiftrate  impofe  them? 

What  commiffion  has  he,  from  the  care  he  ought  to  have,  for  the  falvation  of 
men’s  fouls,  to  ufe  his  coadtive  force,  for  the  eftablifhment  of  any  new  ones, 
which  our  Lord  and  Saviour  (with  due  reverence  be  it  fpoken)  had  forgot¬ 
ten?  he  inftituted  two  rites  in  his  church;  can  any  one  add  any  new  one,  to 
them?  Chrift  commanded  Amply  to  baptize  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghoft;  but  the  figning  of  the  crofs,  how  came  that  neceflary  ? 

“  human  authority,  which  is  neceflary  to  affift  the  truth,  againft  the  corrupti- 
“  on  of  human  nature,”  has  made  it  fo.  But  it  is  a  decent  ceremony.  I  afk, 
is  it  fo  decent,  that  the  adminiftration  of  baptifm,  Amply,  as  our  Saviour  infti¬ 
tuted,  would  be  indecent,  without  it?  If  not,  then  there  is  no  reafon  to  impofe 
it,  for  decency’s  fake;  for  there  can  be  no  reafon  to  alter,  or  add  any  thing  to 
theinftitution  of  Chrift,  or  introduce  any  ceremony,  or  circumftance,  into  re¬ 
ligion,  for  decency,  where  the  adtion  would  be  decent,  without  it.  The  com¬ 
mand  to  “  do  all  things  decently  and  in  order,”  gave  no  authority  to  add,  to 
Chrift’s  inftitution,  any  new  ceremony,  it  only  prefcribed  the  manner  how, 
what  was  neceflary  to  be  done,  in  the  congregation,  fhould  be  there  done,  viz. 
after  fuch  a  manner,  that,  if  it  were  omitted,  there  would  appear  fome  indecen¬ 
cy,  whereof  the  congregation,  or  colledtive  body,  was  to  be  judge;  for  to  them 
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that  rule  was  given:  and  if  that  rule  go  beyond  what  I  have  faid,  and  gives  pow¬ 
er  to  men  to  introduce  into  religious  worfhip,  whatever  they  fhall  think  decent, 
and  impofe  the  ufe  of  it ;  I  do  not  fee,  how  the  greateft  part  of  the  infinite  cere¬ 
monies  of  the  church  of  Rome  could  be  complained  of,  or  refuted,  if  introduced 
into  another  church,  and  there  impofed  by  the  magiftrate.  But,  if  fuch  a 
power  were  given  to  the  magiftrate,  that  whatever  he  thought  a  decent  ceremo¬ 
ny,  he  might,  de  novo,  impofe,  he  would  need  fome  exprefs  commiflion  from 
God,  in  leripture,  fince  the  commiflion,  you  fay,  he  has  from  the  law  of 
nature,  will  never  give  him  a  power,  to  inftitute  new  ceremonies,  in  the  chrif- 
tian  religion,  which,  be  they  decent,  or  what  they  will,  can  never  be  necefla- 
ry  to  falvation. 

The  gofpel  was  to  be  preached  in  their  aflemblies;  the  rule  then  was,  that 
the  habit,  gefture,  voice,  language,  &c.  of  the  preacher  (for  thefe  were  necefla- 
ry  circumftances  of  the  adtion )  fhould  have  nothing  ridiculous,  or  indecent,  in 
it.  The  praifes  of  God  were  to  be  fung ;  it  muft  be,  then,  in  fuch  poftures  and 
tunes,  as  became  the  folemnity  of  that  adtion.  And  fo  a  convert  was  to  be 
baptized,  Chrift  inftituted  the  eflential  part  of  that  adtion,  which  was  wafhing 
with  water,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghoft;  in  which,  care 
was  alfo  to  be  had,  that,  in  the  doing  this,  nothing  fhould  be  omitted,  that 
preferved  a  decency,  in  all  the  circumftances  of  the  adtion,  But  no  body  will 
fay,  if  the  crofs  were  omitted,  that,  upon  that  account,  there  would  be  any 
thing  indecent  in  baptifm. 

W  h  at  is  to  be  done,  in  the  aflemblies  of  chriftians,  for  the  falvation  of 
fouls,  is  fufficiently  prefcribed  in  fcripture:  but,  fince  the  circumftances  of  the 
adtions  were  fo  various,  and  might,  in  feveral  countries  and  ages,  have  diffe¬ 
rent  appearances  (as  that  appears  decent,  in  one  country,  which  is  quite  con¬ 
trary,  in  another)  concerning  them,  there  could  be  no  other  rule  given,  than 
what  is,  viz. ‘^decently,  in  order,  and  to  edification  and,  in  avoiding  inde¬ 
cencies,  and  not  adding  any  new  ceremonies,  ( how  decent  foever )  this  rule 
confifts. 

I  judge  no  man,  in  the  ufe  of  the  crofs,  in  baptifm.  The  impofiti- 
on  of  that,  or  any  other  ceremony,  not  inftituted  by  Chrift  himfelf,  is  what 
I  argue  againft,  and  fay,  is  more,  than  you,  upon  your  principles,  can  make 
good. 

Common  fenfe  has  fatisfied  all  mankind,  that  it  is  above  their  reach  to  de¬ 
termine  what  things,  in  their  own  nature  indifferent,  were  fit  to  be  made  ufe 
of,  in  religion,  and  would  be  acceptable  to  the  fuperior  beings,  in  their  worfhip ; 
and,  therefore,  they  have,  every  where,  thought  it  neceflary  to  derive  that 
knowledge,  from  the  immediate  will  and  dictates  of  the  gods  themfelves,  and 
have  taught,  that  their  forms  of  religion,  and  outward  modes  of  worfhip,  were 
founded  upon  revelation,  no  body  daring  to  do  fo  abfurd  and  infolent  a  thing, 
as  to  take  upon  him,  to  prefume  with  himfelf,  or  to  prefcribe  to  others,  by  his 
own  authority,  which  fhould,  in  thefe  indifferent  and  mean  things,  be  worthy 
of  the  deity,  and  make  an  acceptable  part  of  his  worfhip.  Indeed,  they  all 
agreed,  in  the  duties  of  natural  religion,  and  we  find  them,  by  common  con- 
fent,  owning  that  piety  and  virtue,  that  clean  hands,  and  a  pure  heart,  not 
polluted  with  the  breaches  of  the  law  of  nature,  was  the  beft  worfhip  of  the 
gods.  Reafon  difcovered  to  them,  that  a  good  life  was  the  moft  acceptable 
thing  to  the  deity  ;  this  the  common  light  of  nature  put  paft  doubt.  But,  for 
their  ceremonies  and  outward  performances,  for  them,  they  appeal  always  to  a 
rule,  received  from  the  immediate  direction  of  the  fuperior  powers  themfelves  j 
there  they  made  ufe,  and  had  need,  of  revelation.  A  plain  confeflion  of  man¬ 
kind  that,  in  thefe  things,  we  have  neither  knowledge  to  dilcern,  nor  authori¬ 
ty  to  prefcribe :  that  men  cannot,  by  their  own  fkill,  find  out  what  is  fit  j  or, 
by  their  own  power,  make  any  thing  worthy  to  be  a  part  of  religious  worfhip. 
’Tis  not  for  them  to  invent  or  impofe  ceremonies,  that  fhall  recommend  men 
to  the  deity.  ’Twas  fo  obvious  and  vifible,  that  it  became  men  to  have  leave, 
from  God  himfelf,  before  they  dared  to  offer,  to  the  divine  Majefty,  any  of 
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thele  trifling,  mean,  and  to  him  ufelefs  things,  as  a  grateful  and  valuable  part 
of  his  worfhip,  that  no  body,  any  where,  amongft  the  various  and  flrange  re¬ 
ligions,  they  led  men  into,  bid  fuch  open  defiance  to  common  lenfe,  and  the 
reafon  of  all  mankind,  as  to  prefume  to  do  it,  without  vouching  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  God  himfelf.  Plato,  who  of  all  the  heathens,  feems  to  have  had  the 
moft  ferious  thoughts  about  religion,  fays,  that  the  magiftrate,  or  whoever  has 
any  fenfe,  will  never  introduce,  of  his  own  head,  any  new  rites,  into  his  reli¬ 
gion,  for  which  he  gives  this  convincing  reafon ;  “  For,  fays  he,  he  muft  know 
“  it  is  impoffible,  for  human  nature,  to  know  any  thing  certainly,  concerning 
“  thefe  matters.”  Epinom.  poll  medium.  It  cannot,  therefore,  but  be  matter 
of  aftonilhment,  that  any  who  call  themfelves  chriftians,  who  have  fo  fure, 
and  fo  full  a  revelation,  which  declares  all  the  counfel  of  God,  concerning  the 
way  of  attaining  eternal  falvation,  fhould  dare  by  their  own  authority,  to  add 
any  thing,  to  what  is  therein  prefcribed,  and  impofe  it  on  others,  as  a  neceflary 
part  of  religious  worfhip,  without  the  obfervance  of  which  human  inventions, 
men  fhall  not  be  permitted  the  publick  worfhip  of  God.  If  thofe  rites  and  ce¬ 
remonies,  prefcribed  to  the  Jews,  by  God  himfelf,  and  delivered,  at  the  fame 
time,  and  by  the  fame  hand,  to  the  Jews,  that  the  moral  law  was,  were  called 
beggarly  elements,  under  the  gofpel,  and  laid  by,  as  ufelefs  arid  burthenfome, 
what  fhall  we  call  thofe  rites,  which  have  no  other  foundation,  but  the  will  and 
authority  of  men,  and  of  men  very  often,  who  have  not  much  thought  of 
the  purity  of  religion,  and  pradtiled  it  lefs. 

Because  you  think  your  argument,  for  the  magiftrate’s  right,  to  ufe  force, 
has  not  had  its  due  confideration  ;  I  fhall  here  fet  it  down,  in  your  own  words, 
as  it  Hands,  and  endeavour  to  give  you  fatisfadlion  to  it.  You  fay  there,  “  If  A.  P.  16. 
•“  fuch  a  degree  of  outward  force,  as  has  been  mentioned,  be  of  great  and  evea 
“  neceflary  ufe,  for  the  advancing  thofe  ends,  (as,  taking  the  world  as  we  find 
“  it,  I  think  it  appears  to  be)  then  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  there  is  a 
“  right,  fomewhere,  to  ufe  it,  for  the  advancing  thofe  ends ;  unlefs  we  will 

fay  (what,  without  impiety,  cannot  be  faid)  that  the  wife  and  benign  Dif- 
“  pofer  and  Governor  of  all  things  has  not  furnifhed  mankind,  with  compe- 
“  tent  means,  for  the  promoting  his  own  honour,  in  the  world,  and  the  good 
“  of  fouls.” 

“  And,  if  there  be  fuch  a  right  fomewhere,  where  fhould  it  be,  but  where 
“  the  power  of  compelling  refides  ?  That  is  principally,  and,  in  reference  to 
“  the  publick,  in  the  civil  fovereign.”  Which  words,  if  they  have  any  argu¬ 
ment  in  them,  it,  in  fhort,  flands  thus.  Force  is  ufeful  and  neceflary:  the 
good  and  wife  God  (who,  without  impiety,  cannot  be  fuppofed  not  to  have 
furnifhed  men,  with  competent  means,  for  their  falvation)  has,  therefore, 
given  a  right  to  fome  men,  to  ufe  it,  and  thofe  men  are  the  civil  fovereigns. 

To  make  this  argument  of  any  ufe,  to  your  purpofe,  you  muft  fpeak  a  little 
more  diftindtly,  (for  here  you,  according  to  your  laudable  and  fafe  way  of 
writing,  are  wrapp’d  up,  in  the  uncertainty  of  general  terms)  and  muft  tell  us, 
befides  the  end,  for  which  it  is  ufeful  and  neceflary,  to  whom  it  is  ufeful  and 
neceflary.  Is  it  ufeful  and  neceflary  to  all  men  ?  That  you  will  not  fay,  for 
many  are  brought  to  embrace  the  true  religion,  by  bare  preaching,  without  any 
force.  Is  it,  then,  neceflary  to  all  thofe,  and  thofe  only,  who,  as  you  tell  us, 

“  rejedl  the  true  religion,  tendred  with  lufficient  evidence  ;  or,  at  leaft,  fo  far 
“  manifefted  to  them,  as  to  oblige  them  to  receive  it,  and  to  leave  them  with- 
“  out  excufe,  if  they  do  not!”  To  all,  therefore,  who  rejecting  the  true  reli¬ 
gion  fo  tendered,  are  without  excufe,  your  moderate  force  is  ufeful  and  necef- 
fary.  But  is  it  to  all  thole  competent,  i.  e.  fufficient  means  ?  That  ’tis  evi¬ 
dent,  in  matter  of  fadt,  it  is  not ;  for  after  all,  many  Hand  out.  ’Tis  like, 
you  will  fay,  which  is  all  you  have  to  lay,  that  thofe  are  fuch,  to  whom, 
having  refilled  this  laft  means,  moderate  force,  God  always  refufeth  his 
grace,  without  which  no  means  is  efficacious.  So  that  your  competent 
at  laft,  are  only  fuch  means,  as  are  the  utmoft,  that  God  has  appoint¬ 
ed,  and  will  have  ufed,  and,  which  when  men  refill,  they  are  without 

excufe. 
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excufe,  and  fhall  never  after,  have  the  affiflance  of  his  grace,  to  bring  them  to 
that  truth,  they  have  refilled,  and  fo  be  as  the  apoflle,  2  Tim.  iii.  8.  calls  fuch, 
“  men  of  corrupt  minds,  reprobate  concerning  the  faith.”  If  then  it  fhall  be, 
that  the  day  of  grace  lhall  be  over,  to  all  thofe,  who  rejeCt  the  truth,  manifefl- 
ed  to  them,  with  fuch  evidence,  as  leaves  them  without  excufe,  and  that  bare 
preaching  and  exhortation  fhall  be,  according  to  the  good  pleafure  of  the  be¬ 
nign  difpofer  of  all  things,  enough  (when  negleCted)  “  to  make  their  hearts  fat, 
“  their  ears  heavy,  and  fhut  their  eyes,  that  they  fhould  not  perceive,  nor  un~ 

<c  derftand,  nor  be  converted,  that  God  fliould  heal  them:” - 1  fay,  if 

this  fhould  be  the  cafe,  then  your  force,  whatever  you  imagine  of  it,  will  nei¬ 
ther  be  competent,  ufeful,  nor  neceffary.  So  that  it  will  rell  upon  you  to  prove, 
that  your  moderate  degrees  of  force  are  thofe  means  of  grace,  which  God  will 
have,  as  neceffary  to  falvation,  tried  upon  every  one,  before  he  will  pafs  that 
lentence,  in  Ifaiah,  “  make  his  heart  fat,  &c.”  and  that  your  degree  of  moderate 
force  is  that,  beyond  which  God  will  have  no  other,  or  more  powerful,  means 
ufed,  but,  that  thofe,  whom  that  works  not  upon,  fhall  be  left  reprobrate, 
concerning  the  faith.  And,  until  you  have  proved  this,  you  will,  in  vain  pre¬ 
tend  your  moderate  force  (whatever  you  might  think  of  it,  if  you  had  the  order¬ 
ing  of  that  matter,  in  the  place  of  God )  to  be  ufeful,  neceflary,  and  competent 
means.  For,  if  preaching,  exhortation,  inflru&ion,  &c.  as  feems  by  the  whole 
current  of  thefcripture,  (and  it  appears  not  that  Ifaiah,  in  the  place  above-cited, 
made  their  hearts  fat,  with  any  thing  but  his  words)  be  that  means,  which,  when 
rejected  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  he  fees  fit,  God  will  punifh  with  a  reprobate  mind, 
and  that  there  be  no  other  means  of  grace,  to  come  after;  you  mufl  confefs, 
that,  whatever  good  opinion  you  have,  of  your  moderate  force,  after  this  fen- 
tence  is  paffed,  it  can  do  no  good,  have  no  efficacy,  neither  direCtly,  nor  indi¬ 
rectly,  and  at  a  diflance,  towards  the  bringing  men  to  the  truth. 

I  f  your  moderate  force  be  not  that  precife,  utmofl  means  of  grace,  which, 
when  ineffectual,  God  will  not  afford  his  grace,  to  any  other,  then  your  mode¬ 
rate  force  is  not  the  competent  means,  you  talk  of.  This,  therefore,  you  mufl 
prove,  that  preaching  alone  is  not,  but  that  your  moderate  force,  joined  to  it, 
is  that  means  of  grace,  which  when  negleCted,  or  refilled,  God  will  affifl  no 
other  means,  with  his  grace,  to  bring  men  into  the  obedience  of  the  truth; 
and  this,  let  me  tell  you,  you  mufl  prove,  by  revelation.  For  it  is  impoffible 
to  know,  but  by  revelation,  the  juft  meafures  of  God’s  long-fuffering,  and 
what  thofe  means  are,  which  when  men’s  corruptions  have  rendered  ineffectual, 
his  fpirit  fhall  no  longer  drive  with  them,  nor  his  grace  affifl  any  other  means, 
for  their  converfion,  or  falvation.  When  you  have  done  this,  there  will  be 
fome  ground  for  you  to  talk,  of  your  moderate  force,  as  the  means,  which 
God’s  wifdom  and  goodnefs  is  engaged  to  furnifh  men  with ;  but  to  fpeak  of  it, 
as  you  do  now,  as  if  it  were  that,  both  neceffary  and  competent  means,  that  it 
would  be  an  imputation  to  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  God,  if  men  were  not 
furnifhed  with  it,  when  it  is  evident,  that  the  greatefl  part  of  mankind  have  al¬ 
ways  been  deflitute  of  it,  will,  I  fear,  be  not  eafily  cleared  from  that  impiety, 
you  mention ;  for  though  the  magiflrate  had  the  right  to  ufe  it,  yet  where-ever 
that  moderate  force  was  not  made  ufe  of,  there  men  were  not  furnifhed  with 
your  competent  means  of  falvation. 

It  is  neceffary,  for  the  vindication  of  God’s  juflice  and  goodnefs,  that  thofe, 
who  mifcarry,  fhould  do  fo,  by  their  own  fault,  that  their  deflruCtion  fhould 
be  from  themfelves,  and  they  left  inexcufable:  but  pray,  how  will  you  fhew 
us,  that  it  is  neceffary,  that  any,  who  have  refilled  the  truth,  tendered  to  them, 
only  by  preaching,  fhould  be  faved;  any  more,  than  it  is  neceffary  that  thofe, 
who  have  refilled  the  truth,  when  moderate  force  has  been  joined  to  the  fame 
preaching,  fhould  be  faved?  they  are  inexcufable,  one  as  well  as  the  other,  and 
thereby  have  incurred  the  wrath  of  God,  under  which  he  may  juflly  leave  the 
one,  as  well  as  the  other;  and,  therefore,  he  cannot  be  faid,  not  to  have  been 
furnifhed  with  competent  means  of  falvation,  who  having  r^eCled  the  truth, 
preached  to  him,  has  never  any  penalties  laid  on  him,  by  the  magiflrate,  to 
make  him  confider  the  truths,  he  before  rejeCled.  All 
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All  the  ftrefs  of  your  hypothecs,  for  the  neceffity  of  force,  lies  on  this, 
that  the  majority  of  mankind  are  not  prevailed  on,  by  preaching,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  the  goodnefs  and  wifdom  of  God  is  obliged  to  furnifh  them,  with  lome 
more  effectual  means,  as  you  think.  But  who  told  you,  that  the  majority  of 
mankind  fhould  ever  be  brought  into  the  ftrait  way,  and  narrow  gate?  or  that 
force,  in  your  moderate  degree,  was  the  neceffary  and  competent,  i.  ek  the  juft, 
fit  means  to  do  it,  neither  over,  nor  under,  but  that  that  only,  and  nothing  but 
that,  could  do  it?  If,  to  vindicate  his  wifdom  and  goodnefs,  God  muft  furnifh 
mankind  with  other  means,  as  long  as  the  majority,  yet  unwrought  upon, 
fhall  give  any  forward  demander,  occafion  to  afk,  “  What  other  means  is  there 
“  left?”  he  muft  alfo,  after  your  moderate  penalties  have  left  the  greater  part 
of  mankind,  unprevailed  on,  be  bound  to  furnifh  mankind  with  higher  degrees 
of  force,  upon  this  man’s  demand:  and  thofe  degrees  of  force,  proving  ineffec¬ 
tual  to  the  majority,  to  make  them  truly  and  fineerely  chriftians,  God  muft  be 
bound  to  furnifh  the  world  again,  with  a  new  fupply  of  miracles,  upon  the  de¬ 
mand  of  another  wife  controuler,  who  having  fet  his  heart  upon  miracles,  as 
you  have  yours  on  force,  will  demand,  “  What  other  means  is  there  left  but  mi¬ 
racles?”  For  it  is  like  this  laft  gentleman  would  take  it  very  much  amifs  of  you* 
if  you  fhould  not  allow  this  to  be  a  good  and  unqueftionable  way  of  arguing; 
or,  if  you  fhould  deny  that,  after  the  utmoft  force  had  been  ufed,  miracles  might 
not  do  fome  fervice,  at  leaft,  indirectly  and  at  a  diftance,  towards  the  bringing 
men  to  embrace  the  truth.  And,  if  you  cannot  prove  that  miracles  may  not 
thus  do  fome  fervice,  he  will  conclude,  juft  as  you  do,  that  the  caufe  is  his. 

Let  us  try  your  method,  a  little  farther.  Suppofe  that,  when  neither  the 
gentleft  admonitions,  nor  the  moft  earned:  intreaties  will  prevail,  fomething  elfe 
is  to  be  done,  as  the  only  means  left,  What  is  it  muft  be  done?  What  is  this 
neceffary,  competent  means,  that  you  tell  us  of?  “  It  it  to  lay  briars  and  thorns  page  f0t 
“  in  their  way.”  This,  therefore,  being  fuppofed  neceffary,  you  fay,  “  there 
“  muft  fomewhere  be  a  right  to  ufe  it.”  Let  it  be  fo.  Suppofe  I  tell  you  that 
right  is  in  God,  who  certainly  has  a  power  to  lay  briars  and  thorns,  in  the  way 
of  thofe,  who  are  got  into  a  wrong  one,  whenever  he  is  gracioufly  pleafed,  that 
other  means,  befides  inftrudtions  and  admonitions,  fhould  be  ufed  to  reduce 
them.  And  we  may  as  well  expedt,  that  thofe  thorns  and  briars,  laid  in  their 
way,  by  God’s  providence,  without  telling  them,  for  what  end,  fhould  work 
upon  them  as  effectually,  though  indireCtly  and  at  a  diftance,  as  thofe,  laid  in 
their  way,  by  the  magiftrate,  without  telling  them  for  what  end.  God  alone 
knows,  where  it  is  neceffary,  and  on  whom  it  will  be  ufeful,  which  no  man 
being  capable  of  knowing,  no  man,  though  he  has  coercive  power  in  his  hand, 
can  be  fuppofed  to  be  authorized  to  ufe  it,  by  the  commiffion  he  has  to  do  good, 
on  whomfoever  you  fhall  judge  it  to  be  of  great  and  even  neceflary  ufe:  no  more 
than  your  judging  it  to  be  of  great  and  even  neceffary  ufe,  would  authorize  any 
one,  who  had  got  one  of  the  incifion-knives  of  the  hofpital,  in  his  hand,  to 
cut  thofe  for  the  ftone,  with  it,  whom  he  could  not  know  needed  cutting,  or 
that  cutting  would  do  them  any  good,  when  the  mafter  of  the  hofpital  had 
given  him  no  exprefs  order,  to  ufe  his  incifion  knife,  in  that  operation;  nor  was 
it  known  to  any  but  the  mafter,  who  needed,  and  on  whom  it  would  be  ufe¬ 
ful;  nor  would  he  fail  to  ufe  it  himfelf,  where-ever  he  found  it  neceffa¬ 
ry. 

B  e  force  of  as  great  and  neceffary  ufe,  as  you  pleafe ;  let  it  be  fo,  the  com¬ 
petent  means  for  the  promoting  the  honour  of  God  in  the  world,  and  the  good 
of  fouls,  that  the  right  to  ufe  it  muft  neceflarily  be  fomewhere.  This  right  can¬ 
not  poflibly  be,  where  you  would  have  it,  in  the  civil  fovereigns,  and  that  for  the 
very  reafon  you  give,  viz.  becaufe  it  muft  be,  where  the  power  of  compelling 
refides.  For  fince  civil  fovereigns  cannot  compel  themfelves,  nor  can  the  com¬ 
pelling  power  of  one  civil  fovereign  reach  another  civil  fovereign,  it  will  not, 
in  the  hands  of  the  civil  fovereigns,  reach  the  moft  confiderable  part  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  thofe,  who,  both  for  their  own  and  their  fubjedts  good,  have  moft 
need  of  it.  Befides,  -  if  it  go  along  with  the  power  of  compelling,  it  muft  be 
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in  the  hands  of  all  civil  fovereigns,  alike:  which,  by  this,  as  well  as  feveral 
other  reafons,  I  have  given,  being  unavoidably  to  be  fo,  this  right  will  be  fo  far 
from  ufeful,  that,  whatever  efficacy  force  has,  it  will  be  employed  to  the  doing 
more  harm  than  good;  fince  the  greateft  part  of  civil  fovereigns  being  of  falie 
religions,  force  will  be  employed  for  the  promoting  of  thofe. 

But  let  us  grant,  what  you  can  never  prove,  that,  though  all  civil  fovereigns 
have  compelling  power,  yet  only  thofe  of  the  true  religion  have  a  right  to  ufe 
force,  in  matters  of  religion:  your  own  argument  of  mankind  being  unfurniffied 
(which  is  impiety  to  fay)  with  competent  means  for  the  promoting  the  honour  of 
God,  and  the  good  of  fouls,  ftill  preffes  you.  For  the  compelling  power,  of  each 
civil  fovereign,  not  reaching  beyond  his  own  dominions,  the  right  of  uflng  force, 
in  the  hands  only  of  the  orthodox,  civil  fovereigns,  leaves  the  reft,  which  is  the 
far  greater  part  of  the  world,  deftitute  of  this  your  neceflary  and  competent 
means,  for  promoting  the  honour  of  God,  in  the  world,  and  the  good  of 
fouls. 

Sir,  I  return  you  my  thanks,  for  having  given  me  this  occafion  to  take  a 
review  of  your  argument,  which  you  told  me,  I  had  miftaken  3  which,  I 
hope,  I  now  have  not,  and  have  anfwered  to  your  fetisfadtion. 

I  confess,  I  miftook,  when  I  faid,  that  cutting,  being  judged  ufeful, 
could  not  authorize  even  a  fkilful  furgeon  to  cut  a  man,  without  any  farther 
commiffion  :  for  it  fhould  have  been  thus  3  that,  though  a  man  has  the  inftru- 
ments  in  his  hand,  and  force  enough  to  cut  with,  and  cutting  be  judged,  by 
you,  of  great  and  even  neceffary  ufe,  in  the  ftone  3  yet  this,  without  any  far¬ 
ther  commiffion,  will  not  authorize  any  one,  to  ufe  his  ftrength  and  knife,  in 
cutting,  who  knows  not,  who  has  the  ftone,  nor  has  any  light,  or  meafures, 
to  judge,  to  whom  cutting  may  be  neceflary,  or  ufeful. 

But,  let  us  fee  what  you  fay,  in  anfwer  to  my  inftance :  “  That  the  ftone 
<c  does  not  always  kill,  though  it  be  not  cured  3  but  men  do  often  live  to  a 
fc  great  age,  with  it,  and  die,  at  laft,  of  other  diftempers.  But  averfion  to 
“  the  true  religion  is  certainly  and  inevitably  mortal  to  the  foul,  if  not  cured; 
“  and  fo,  of  abfolute  neceffity  to  be  cured.”  Is  it  of  abfolute  neceffity  to  be 
cured,  in  all  ?  If  fo,  will  you  not  here  again  think  it  requifite,  that  the  wife 
and  benign  Difpofer  and  Governor  of  all  things,  fhould  furnifh  competent 
means,  for  what  is  of  abfolute  neceffity  ?  For  will  it  not  be  impiety  to  fay, 
that  God  hath  left  mankind  unfurnifhed  of  competent,  i.  e.  fufficient  means, 
for  what  is  abfolutely  neceflary  ?  For  it  is  plain,  in  your  account,  men  have 
not  been  furnifhed  with  fufficient  means,  for  what  is  of  abfolute  neceffity  to 
be  cured  in  all,  if,  in  any  of  them,  it  be  left  uncured.  For,  as  you  allow  none 
to  be  fufficient  evidence,  but  what  certainly  gains  aflent  3  fo,  by  the  feme  rule, 
you  cannot  call  that  fufficient  means,  which  does  not  work  the  cure.  It  is  in 
vain  to  fay,  the  means  were  fufficient,  had  it  not  been  for  their  own  fault, 
when  that  fault  of  theirs  is  the  very  thing  to  be  cured.  You  go  on :  “  And 
“  yet,  if  we  fhould  fuppofe  the  ftone,  as  certainly  deftru&ive  of  this  temporal 
“  life,  as  that  averfion  is  of  men’s  eternal  falvation :  even  fo,  the  neceffity  of 
“  curing  it  would  be,  as  much  lefs,  than  the  neceffity  of  curing  that  aver- 
“  fion,  as  this  temporal  life  falls  fhort,  in  value,  of  that,  which  is  eternal.” 
This  is  built  upon  a  fuppofition,  that  the  neceffity  of  the  means  is  increafed,  by 
the  value  of  the  end,  which  being,  in  this  cafe,  the  falvation  of  men’s  fouls, 
that  is  of  infinite  concernment  to  them,  you  conclude  falvation  abfolutely  ne¬ 
ceflary  :  which  makes  you  fey  that  averfion,  &c.  being  inevitably  mortal  to 
the  foul,  is  of  abfolute  neceffity  to  be  cured.  Nothing  is  of  abfolute  neceffity, 
but  God:  whatfoever  elfe  can  be  faid  to  be  of  neceffity,  is  fo  only  relatively, 
in  refpedt  to  fomething  elfe  3  and  therefore  nothing  can  indefinitely  thus  be 
faid,  to  be  of  abfolute  neceffity,  where  the  thing,  it  relates  to,  is  not  abfolute¬ 
ly  neceflary.  We  may  fay,  wifdom  and  power,  in  God,  are  abfolutely  necef¬ 
fary  3  becaufe  God  himfelf  is  abfolutely  neceflary :  but  we  cannot  crudely  fey, 
the  curing,  in  men,  their  averfion  to  the  true  religion,  is  abfolutely  neceflary, 
becaufe  it  is  not  abfolutely  neceflary,  that  men  fhould  be  feved.  But  this  is  ve- 
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ry  proper  and  true  to  be  faid,  that  curing  this  averfion  is  abfolutely  neceflary  in 
all,  that  (hall  be  faved.  But  I  fear,  that  would  not  ferve  your  turn,  though  it 
be  certain,  that  your  abfolute  neceffity,  in  this  cafe,  reaches  no  farther  than 
this,  that  to  be  cured  of  this  averfion  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  falvation,  and 
falvation  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  happinefs ;  but  neither  of  them,  nor  the 
happinefs,  itfelf,  of  any  man,  can  be  faid  to  be  abfolutely  neceflary. 

Th  is  miftake  makes  you  fay,  that  “  fuppoflng  the ftone  certainly  deftrucftive 
“  of  this  temporal  life,  yet  the  neceffity  of  curing  it  would  be,  as  much  lefs, 

“  than  the  neceffity  of  curing  that  averfion,  as  this  temporal  life  falls  ffiort,  in 
“  value,  of  that,  which  is  eternal.”  Which  is  quite  otherwife:  for,  if  the 
ftone  will  certainly  kill  a  man  without  cutting,  it  is  as  abfolutely  neceflary  to 
cut  a  man,  for  the  ftone,  for  the  faving  of  his  life,  as  it  is  to  cure  the  averfion, 
for  the  faving  of  his  foul.  Nay,  if  you  have  but  eggs  to  fry,  fire  is  as  abfo¬ 
lutely  neceflary,  as  either  of  the  other,  though  the  value  of  the  end  be,  in  thefe 
cafes,  infinitely  different ;  for,  in  one  of  them,  you  lofe  only  your  dinner,  in 
the  other  your  life,  and,  in  the  other,  your  foul.  But  yet,  in  thefe  cafes,  fire, 
cutting,  and  curing  that  averfion,  are  each  of  them,  abfolutely  and  equally  ne- 
ceffary,  to  their  refpeitive  ends,  becaufe  thofe  ends  cannot  be  attained,  without 
them. 

You  fay  farther,  “  Cutting  for  the  ftone  is  not  always  neceflary,  in  order  to  Page  53, 
“  the  cure :  but  the  penalties,  you  fpeak  of,  are  altogether  neceflary,  (with- 
<c  out  extraordinary  grace)  to  cure  that  pernicious,  and  otherwife  untraddable, 

“  averfion.”  Let  it  be  fo  j  but  do  the  furgeons  know,  who  has  this  ftone,  this 
averfion  fo,  that  it  will  certainly  deftroy  him,  unlefs  he  be  cut?  Will  you 
undertake  to  tell,  when  the  averfion  is  fuch,  in  any  man,  that  it  is  incurable, 
by  preaching,  exhortation  and  intreaty,  if  his  fpiritual  phyfician  will  be  inftant 
with  him,  in  feafon,  and  out  of  feafon ;  but  certainly  curable,  if  moderate 
force  be  made  ufe  of?  ’Till  you  are  fure  of  the  former  of  thefe,  you  can  never 
fay,  your  moderate  force  is  neceflary :  ’Till  you  are  fure  of  the  latter,  you  caii 
never  fey,  it  is  competent  means.  What  you  will  determine,  concerning  ex¬ 
traordinary  grace,  and  when  God  beftows  that,  I  leave  you  to  confider,  and 
fpeak  clearly  of  it,  at  your  leifure. 

You  add,  That  even,  “  where  cutting  for  the  ftone  is  neceflary,  it  is  with-  page  s3t 
“  al  hazardous  by  my  confeffion.  But  your  penalties  can  no  way  endanger,  or 
“  hurt,  the  foulj  but,  by  the  fault  of  him,  that  undergoes  them.”  If  the 
magiftrate  ufe  force,  to  bring  men  to  the  true  religion,  he  muft  judge,  which 
is  the  true  religion  ;  and  he  can  judge  no  other  to  be  it,  but  that,  which  he  be¬ 
lieves  to  be  the  true  religion,  which  is  his  own  religion.  But,  for  the  magif¬ 
trate  to  ufe  force,  to  bring  men  to  his  own  religion,  has  fo  much  danger  in  it  to 
men’s  fouls,  that,  by  your  own  confeffion,  none  but  an  atheift  will  fay,  that 
magiftrates  may  ufe  force  to  bring  men  to  their  own  religion. 

Th  is  I  fuppofe  is  enough  to  make  good  all,  that  I  aimed  at,  in  my  inftance' 
of  cutting  for  the  ftone,  which  was,  that,  though  it  were  judged  ufeful,  and  I 
add  now  neceflary,  to  cut  men  for  the  ftone,  yet  that  was  not  enough  to  autho¬ 
rize  a  furgeon  to  cut  a  man,  but  he  muft  have,  befides  that  general  one  of  do¬ 
ing  good,  feme  more  fpecial  commiffion ;  and  that,  which  I  there  mentioned, 
was  the  patient’s  confent.  But  you  tell  me,  “  That  though,  as  things  now  pdge  54, 
“  ftand,  no  furgeon  has  any  right  to  cut  his  calculous  patient,  without  bis  con- 
“  fent ;  yet,  if  the  magiftrate  ffiould,  by  a  publick  law,  appoint  and  authorize 
“  a  competent  number,  of  the  moft  fkilful,  in  that  art,  to  vifit  fuch,  as  la- 
“  bour  under  that  difeafe,  and  to  cut  thofe  (whether  they  confent,  or  not) 

“  whofe  lives  they  unanimoufly  judge  it  impoffible  to  fave  otherwife :  you  are 
tc  apt  to  think,  I  fhould  find  it  hard  to  prove  that,  in  fo  doing,  he  exceeded 
“  the  bounds  of  his  power ;  and  you  are  fure,  it  would  be  as  hard  to  prove, 

“  that  thofe  artifts  would  have  no  right,  in  that  cafe,  to  cut  fuch  perfons.”  Shew 
fuch  a  law,  from  the  great  Governor  of  the  univerfe,  and  I  (hall  yield  that  your 
furgeons  (hall  go  to  work,  as  faft  as  you  pleafe.  But  where  is  the  publick  law  ? 

“  Where  is  the  competent  number  of  magiftrates,  fkilful  in  this  art,  who  muft 

“  unanimoufly 
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tc  unanimoufly  judge  of  the  difeafe  and  its  danger  ?  ”  You  can  (hew  nothing  of 
all  this ;  yet  you  are  fo  liberal  of  this  fort  of  cure,  that  one  cannot  take  you  for 
lefs,  than  cutting  Morecraft  himfelf.  But,  Sir,  if  there  were  a  competent  num¬ 
ber  of  jfikilful  and  impartial  men,  who  were  to  ufe  the  incifion-knife  on  all,  in 
whom  they  found  this  ftone,  of  averfion  to  the  true  religion ;  what  do  you 
think ;  would  they  find  no  work  in  your  hofpital  ? 

Av  e  r  s  i  o  n  to  the  true  religion,  you  fay,  is  of  abfolute  neceffity  to  be  cured: 
What,  I  befeech  you,  is  that  true  religion  ?  that  of  the  church  of  England  ? 
For  that,  you  own  to  be  the  only,  true  religion,  and,  whatever  you  fay,  you 
cannot,  upon  your  principles,  name  any  other  national  religion,  in  the  world, 
that  you  will  own  to  be  the  true.  It  being,  then,  of  abfolute  neceffity,  that 
men’s  averfion  to  the  national  religion  of  England  fhould  be  cured :  Has  all 
mankind,  in  whom  it  has  been  abfolutely  neceffary  to  be  cured,  been  furniffied 
with  competent  and  neceffary  means,  for  the  cure  of  this  averfion  ? 

In  the  next  place,  what  is  your  neceffary  and  fufficient  means  for  this  cure, 
that  is  of  abfolute  neceffity  ?  and  that  is,  moderate  penalties,  made  ufe  of  by 
the  magiftrate,  where  the  national  is  the  tme  religion,  and  fufficient  means  are 
provided  for  all  men’s  inftruttion  in  the  true  religion.  And  here  again,  I  afk. 
Have  all  men,  to  whom  this  cure  is  of  abfolute  neceffity,  been  furniffied  with 
this  neceffary  means  ? 

Thirdly,  H  o  w  is  your  neceffary  remedy  to  be  applied  ?  And  that  is,  in  a 
way,  wherein  it  cannot  work  the  cure,  though  we  ffiould  fuppofe  the  true 
religion,  the  national,  every-where,  and  all  the  magiffiates,  in  the  world,  zea¬ 
lous  for  it.  To  this  true  religion,  fay  you,  men  have  a  natural  and  great  aver¬ 
fion,  of  abfolute  neceffity  to  be  cured,  and  the  only  cure  for  it,  is  force,  your 
way  applied,  i.  e.  penalties  muff  be  laid  upon  all,  that  diffent  from  the  national 
religion,  ’till  they  conform.  Why  are  men  averfe  to  the  true  ?  Becaufe  it  crof- 
fes  the  profits  and  pleafures  of  this  life ;  and,  for  the  fame  reafon,  they  have 
ah  averfion  to  penalties ;  tbefe,  therefore,  if  they  be  oppofed  one  to  another, 
and  penalties  be  fo  laid,  that  men  muff  quit  their  lulls,  and  heartily  em¬ 
brace  the  true  religion,  or  elfe  endure  the  penalties,  there  may  be  fome  effi¬ 
cacy  in  force,  towards  bringing  men  to  the  true  religion  :  but,  if  there  be  no 
oppofition  between  an  outward  profeffion  of  the  true  religion,  and  men’s  luffs; 
penalties  laid  on  men,  ’till  they  outwardly  conform,  are  not  a  remedy  laid  to 
the  difeafe.  Punifhments,  fo  applied,  have  no  oppofition  to  men’s  luffs,  nor, 
from  thence,  can  be  expedfed  any  cure.  Men  muff  be  driven  from  their  aver¬ 
fion  to  the  true  religion,  by  penalties,  they  have  a  greater  averfion  to.  This  is 
all  the  operation  of  force.  But  if,  by  getting  into  the  communion  of  the  na¬ 
tional  church,  they  can  avoid  the  penalties,  and  yet  retain  their  natural  corrup¬ 
tion  and  averfion  to  the  true  religion,  what  remedy  is  there  to  the  difeafe,  by- 
penalties  fo  applied?  you  would,  you  fay,  have  men  made  uneafy.  This,  no 
doubt,  will  work  on  men,  and  make  them  endeavour  to  get  out  of  this  uneafy 
fiate,  as  foon  as  they  can.  But  it  will  always  be,  by  that  way,  wherein  they 
can  be  molt  eafy;  for  it  is  the  uneafinefs  alone,  they  fly  from,  and  therefore, 
they  will  not  exchange  one  uneafinefs  for  another;  not  for  a  greater,  nor  an 
equal,  nor  any  at  all,  if  they  can  help  it.  If,  therefore,  it  be  fo  unealy  for  men 
to  mortify  their  lufts,  as  you  tell  us,  which  the  true  religion  requires  of  them, 
if  they  embrace  it  in  earned::  but,  which  outward  conformity  to  the  true  reli¬ 
gion,  or  any  national  church,  does  not  require,  what  need,  or  ufe,  is  there  of 
force,  applied  fo,  that  it  meets  not,  at  all,  with  men’s  lufts,  or  averfion  to  the 
true  religion,  but  leaves  them  the  liberty  of  a  quiet  enjoyment  of  them,  free 
from  force  and  penalties,  in  a  legal  and  approved  conformity?  Is  a  man  negli¬ 
gent  of  his  foul,  and  will  not  be  brought  to  confider?  obftinate,  and  will  not 
embrace  the  truth?  Is  he  carelefs,  and  will  not  be  at  the  pains  to  examine  mat¬ 
ters  of  religion?  Corrupt,  and  will  not  part  with  his  lufts,  which  are  dearer  to 
him  than  his  firft-born?  it  is  but  owning  the  national  profeffion,  and  he  may  be 
foftill:  if  he  conform,  the  magiftrate  has  done  punifhing;  he  is  a  fon  of  the 
church,  and  need  not  confider  any  thing  farther,  for  fear  of  penalties,  they  are 

removed 
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removed,  and  all  is  well.  So  that,  at  lad,  there  neither  being  an  abfolute 
neceflity,  that  averfion  to  the  true  religion  Ihould,  in  all  men,  be  cured:  nor 
the  magidrate  being  a  competent  judge,  who  have  this  done,  of  averfion,  or 
who  have  it  to  that  degree,  as  to  need  force  to  cure  it,  or  in  whom  it  is  curable, 
were  force  a  proper  remedy,  as  it  is  not:  nor  having  any  com  million  to  ufe  it, 
notwithffanding  what  you  have  anfwcred:  it  is  dill,  not  only  as,  but  more, 
reafonable  for  the  magidrate,  upon  pretence  of  its  ufefulnefs,  or  neceflity,  to 
cut  any  one  for  the  done,  without  his  own  confent,  than  to  ufe  force,  vour  way, 
to  cure  him  of  averfion  to  the  true  religion. 

To  my  quedion,  in  whofe  hands  this  right  ( we  were,  a  little  above,  fpeak- 
ingof)  was  in  Turkey,  Perfia,  or  China?  you  tell  me,  “  you  anfwer  roundly  Page  ej. 

“  and  plainly,  in  the  hands  of  the  fovereign,  to  ufe  convenient  penalties  for  the 
“  promoting  the  true  religion.”  I  will  not  trouble  you  here,  with  a  quedion, 
you  will  meet  with  elfe where;  who  in  thefe  countries  mud  be  judge,  of  the 
true  religion  ?  but  I  will  alk,  whether  you,  or  any  wife  man  would  have  put  a 
right  of  ufing  force,  into  a  Mahumetan,  or  Pagan  prince’s  hand,  for  the  pro¬ 
moting  of  chridianity?  which  of  my  Pagans,  or  Mahumetans  would  have  done 
othervvife  ? 

But  God  you  lay,  has  done  it,  and  you  make  it  good  by  telling  me,  in  the 
following  words,  “  If  this  dartles  me,  then  you  mud  tell  me  further,  that  you 
“  look  upon  the  fupreme  power,  to  be  the  fame,  all  the  world  over,  in  what 
“  hands  foever  it  is  placed,  and  this  right  to  be  contained  in  it:  and  if  thole, 

“  that  have  it,  do  not  ufe  it,  as  they  ought,  but,  indead  of  promoting  true 
“  religion,  by  proper  penalties,  fet  themfelves  to  enforce  Mahumetanifm,  or 
“  Paganifm,  or  any  other  falfe  religion:  all  that  can,  or  that  needs  be,  fa  id  to 
“  the  matter,  is,  that  God  will,  one  day,  call  them  to  an  account,  for  the 
“  negledt  of  their  duty,  for  the  dishonour  they  do  to  him,  and  for  the  fouls 
“  that  perifli,  by  their  fault.”  Your  taking  this  right,  to  be  a  part  of  the  fu¬ 
preme  power,  of  all  civil  fovereigns,  ( which  is  the  thing,  in  quedion )  is  not,  as 
I  take  it,  proving  it  to  be  fo.  But  let  us  take  it  fo,  for  once ;  what  then  is  your 
anfwer?  “  God  will  one  day  call  thole  fovereigns  to  an  account,  for  the  negledt 
“  of  their  duty.”  The  quedion  is  not,  what  God  will  do  with  the  fovereigns, 
who  have  negle&ed  their  duty ;  but  how  mankind  isfurnilhed,  with  your  com¬ 
petent  means,  for  the  promoting  of  God’s  honour  in  the  world,  and  the  good 
of  fouls,  in  countries,  where  the  fovereign  is  of  a  wrong  religion?  For  there, 
how  clearly  foever  the  right  of  ufing  it,  be  in  the  fovereign  ;  yet,  as  long  as  he 
ufes  not  force,  to  bring  his  fubjetts  to  the  true  religion,  they  are  deditute  of  your 
competent  means.  For  I  imagine,  you  do  not  make  the  right  to  ufe  that  force, 
but  the  aftual  application  of  it,  by  penal  laws,  to  be  your  ufeful  and  neceflary 
means.  For,  if  you  think  the  bare  having  that  right,  be  enough,  if  that  be 
your  fufficient  means,  without  the  aftual  ufe  of  force,  we  readily  allow  it  you. 

And  (as  I  tell  you  elfewhere  )  I  fee  not,  then,  what  need  you  had,  of  miracles, 

“  to  fupply  the  want  of  the  magidrate’s  afiidance,  till  chridianity  was  fupport- 
“ed,  and  encouraged,  by  the  laws  of  the  empire:”  for,  by  your  own  rule, 
the  magidrates  of  the  world,  during  the  three  fird  centuries,  after  the  publifh- 
ing  the  chridian  religion,  had  the  fame  right,  if  that  had  been  enough,  that 
they  have  now  in  Turkey,  Perfia,  or  China.  That  this  is  all,  that  can  be  faid, 
in  this  matter,  I  eafily  grant  you;  but  that  it  is  all,  that  needs  be  faid,  to  make 
good  your  dodtrine,  I  mud  beg  your  pardon. 

I  n  the  fame  fentence,  wherein  you  tell  me,  I  fhould  have  added  neceflity  to 
ufefulnefs,  I  call  it  neceflary  ufefulnefs,  which,  I  imagine,  is  not  much  diffe¬ 
rent.  But  that,  with  the  following  words,  wherein  my  argument  lay,  had 
the  ill  luck  to  be  overfeen ;  but,  if  you  pleafe  to  take  my  argument,  as  I  have 
now  again  laid  it  before  you,  it  will  ferve  my  turn. 

I  n  your  next  paragraph  you  tell  me,  that  what  is  faid  by  me,  is  with  the  fame  l.  2.  P.  28 
ingenuity,  I  have  ufed  in  other  places;  my  words,  in  that  place,  are  thele: 

“  The  author  having  endeavoured  to  (hew,  that  no  body  at  all,  of  any  rank,  or 
“  condition,  had  any  power  to  punifli,  torment,  or  ufe  any  man  ill,  format- 
Vol.II.'  4P  “ter 
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“  ter  of  religion :  you  tell  us,  you  do  not  underftand,  why  clergymen  are  not 
“  as  capable  of  fuch  power,  as  other  men:”  which  words  of  mine  containing 
in  them  nothing  but  true  matter  of  fad,  give  you  no  reafon  to  tax  my  ingenui¬ 
ty:  nor  will,  what  you  allege,  make  it  otherwife,  than  fuch  power;  for  if 
the  power,  you  there  fpeak  of,  were  externally  coadive  power,  is  not  that  the 
fame  power,  the  author  was  fpeaking  of,  made  ufe  of,  to  thofe  ends,  he  men¬ 
tions,  of  tormenting  and  punching?  And  do  not  you  own  that  thofe,  who  have 
that  power,  ought  to  punifh  thofe,  who  offend,  in  rejeding  the  true  religion  ? 
As  to  the  remaining  part  of  that  paragraph,  I  fhall  leave  the  reader  to  judge,  whe¬ 
ther  I  fought  any  occafion,  fo  much  as  to  name  the  clergy;  or  whether  the  itch¬ 
ing  of  your  fingers  to  be  handling  the  rod,  guided  not  your  pen  to  what  was 
nothing  to  the  purpofe:  for  the  author  had  not  faid  any  thing,  fo  much  as  tend¬ 
ing  to  exclude  the  clergy,  from  fecular  employments,  but  only  ( if  you  will 
take  your  own  report  of  it)  that  no  ecclefiaflical  officer,  as  fuch,  has  any  exter¬ 
nally  coadive  power;  whereupon  you  cry  out,  that  “  you  do  not  yet  underftand, 
“  why  ecclefialticks,  or  clergymen,  are  not  as  capable  of  fuch  power,  as  other 
“  men.”  Had  you  ftood  to  be  conftable  of  your  parifh,  or  of  the  hundred, 
you  might  have  had  caufe  to  vindicate  thus  your  capacity,  if  orders  had  been 
objedted  to  you;  or  if  your  aim  be  at  ajufiiceof  peace,  or  lord  chief  juftice  of 
England,  much  more.  However,  you  mult  be  allowed  to  be  a  man  of  fore- 
caft,  in  clearing  the  way  to  fecular  power,  if  you  know  yourfelf,  or  any  of  your 
friends,  defirous  of  it:  otherwife,  I  confefs  you  have  reafon  to  be,  on  this  oc¬ 
cafion,  a  little  out  of  humour,  as  you  are,  for  bringing  this  matter  in  queftion, 
fo  wholly  out  of  feafon.  Nor  will  (I  fear)  the  ill-fitted  excufe  you  bring,  give 

A.  P.  ii.  yourfelf,  or  one,  who  confults  the  places,  in  both  yours  and  the  author’s  letter, 
a  much  better  opinion  of  it.  However,  I  cannot  but  thank  you,  for  your  wont¬ 
ed  ingenuity,  in  faying,  that  “  it  feems,  I  wanted  an  occafion,  to  fhew  my  good 
“  will  to  the  clergy,  and  fo  I  made  myfelf  one.”  And,  to  find  more  work  for 
the  excellent  gift,  you  have  this  way,  I  defire  you  to  read  over  that  paragraph 
of  mine  again,  and  tell  me,  whether  you  can  find  any  thing  faid  in  it,  not  true? 
any  advice  in  it,  that  you  yourfelf  would  difown;  any  thing,  that  any  worthy 
clergyman  that  adorns  his  fundtion,  is  concerned  in  ?  and,  when  you  have  fet 
it  down  in  my  words,  the  world  fhall  be  judge,  whether  I  have  fhewed  any  ill 
will  to  the  clergy.  ’Till  then,  I  may  take  the  liberty  to  own,  that  I  am  more 
a  friend  to  them,  and  their  calling,  than  thofe  amongft  them,  who  fhew  their 
forwardnefs  to  leave  the  word  of  God,  to  ferve  other  employments.  The  office 
of  a  minifter  of  the  gofpel  requires  fo  the  whole  man,  that  the  very  looking  after 

Acts  vi.  2.  their  poor  was,  by  the  joint  voice  of  the  twelve  apodles,  called,  “leaving  the 
“  word  of  God,  and  ferving  of  tables.”  But,  if  you  think  no  men’s  faults  can 
be  fpoken  of,  without  ill  will,  you  will  make  a  very  ill  preacher :  or,  if  you 
think  this  to  be  fo,  only  in  fpeaking  of  miftakes,  in  any  of  the  clergy,  there 
mu  ft  be,  in  your  opinion,  fomething  peculiar  in  their  cafe,  that  makes  it  fo 
much  a  fault  to  mention  any  of  theirs;  which  I  muft  be  pardoned  for,  fince  I 
was  not  aware  of  it:  and  there  will  want  but  a  little  cool  refledlion,  to  convince 
you,  that  had  not  the  prefent  church  of  England  a  greater  number,  in  propor¬ 
tion,  than  poffibly  any  other  age  of  the  church,  ever  had,  of  thofe  who,  by 
their  pious  lives  and  labours  in  their  miniftry,  adorn  their  profeffion,  fuch  bufy 
men,  as  cannot  be  content  to  be  divines,  without  being  laymen  too,  would  fo 
little  keep  up  the  reputation,  which  ought  to  did inguifh  the  clergy,  or  preferve 
the  efteem  due  to  a  holy,  i.  e.  a  feparate  order,  that  nohody  can  fhew  greater 
good  will  to  them,  than,  by  taking  all  occalions  to  put  a  flop  to  any  forward¬ 
nefs,  to  be  meddling  out  of  their  calling.  This  I  fuppofe  made  a  learned  pre¬ 
late  of  our  church,  out  of  kindnefs  to  the  clergy,  mind  them  of  their  ftipulati- 
on,  and  duty,  in  a  late  treatife,  and  tell  them,  that  “  the  paftoral  care  is  to  be 
“  a  man’s  entire  bufinefs,  and  to  poflefs  both  his  thoughts  and  his  time.”  Difc. 
of  paftoral  care,  page  12 1. 

A  P  20  To  your  %inS>  **  That  the  magiftrate  may  lay  penalties  upon  thofe,  who 
“  refufe  to  embrace  the  dodrine  of  the  proper  minifters  of  religion,  or  are 

“  alienated 
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“  alienated  from  the  truth:”  I  anfwered,  “  God  never  gave  the  magiftrate  an 
“  authority,  to  be  judge  of  truth,  for  another  man.”  This  you  grant;  but 
withal  fay,  “  That,  if  the  magiftrate  knows  the  truth,  though  he  has  no  au- 
“  thority  to  judge  of  truth,  for  another  man;  yet  he  may  be  judge,  whether 
“  other  men  be  alienated  from  the  truth,  or  no ;  and  fo  may  have  authority  to 
“  lay  fome  penalties  upon  thofe,  whom  he  fees  to  be  fo,  to  bring  them  to  judge 
“  more  fmcerely  for  themfelves.”  For  example:  The  doCtrine  of  the  pro¬ 
per  minifters  of  religion  is,  that  the  three  creeds,  Nice,  Athanafius’s,  and  that 
commonly  called  the  apoftles  creed,  ought  to  be  thoroughly  received  and  be¬ 
lieved  :  as  alio,  that  the  old  and  new  teftament  contain  all  things  necefiary  to 
falvation.  The  one  of  thefe  do&rines  a  papift  fubjeCt  embraces  not ;  and  a  So- 
cinian  the  other.  What  now  is  the  magiftrate,  by  your  commiflion,  to  do  ? 
He  is  to  lay  penalties  upon  them,  and  continue  them  :  How  long  ?  Only  ’till 
they  conform,  i.  e.  till  they  profels,  they  embrace  thefe  dodbrines,  for  true. 
In  which  cafe,  he  does  not  judge  of  the  truth  for  other  men  :  he  only  judges 
that  other  men  are  alienated  from  the  truth.  Do  you  not  now  admire  your 
own  fubtilty  and  acutenefs  ?  I,  that  cannot  comprehend  this,  tell  you  my  dull 
fenfe,  in  the  cafe.  He,  that  thinks  another  man  in  an  error,  judges  him,  as 
you  phrafe  it,  alienated  from  the  truth,  and  then  judges  of  truth  and  faKhood, 
only  for  himfelf.  But,  if  he  lays  any  penalty  upon  others,  which  they  are  to 
lie  under,  ’till  they  embrace  for  a  truth,  what  he  judges  to  be  fo,  he  is,  then,  fo 
far  a  judge  of  truth,  for  thofe  others.  This  is  what,  I  think,  to  judge  of  truth, 
for  another,  means :  If  you  will  tell  me,  what  elfe  it  figniftes,  I  am  ready  to 
learn. 

“  You  grant,  you  fay,  God  never  gave  the  magiftrate  any  authority,  to  be 
“  judge  of  truth  for  another  man  :”  and  then  add,  “  But  how  does  it  follow, 
“  from  thence,  that  he  cannot  be  judge,  whether  any  man  be  alienated  from 
“  the  truth,  or  no?  ”  And  I  aftc  you,  who  ever  faid  any  fuch  thing  did  follow 
from  thence  ?  That,  which  I  fay,  and  which  you  ought  to  difpi  ove,  is,  That 
whoever  pun i flies  others,  for  not  being  of  the  religion,,  he  judges  to  be  true, 
judges  of  truth  for  others.  But,  you  prove  that  a  man  may  be  judge  of  truth, 
without  having  authority  to  judge  of  it,  for  other  men,  or  to  prefcribe  to  them, 
what  they  fliall  believe ;  which  you  might  have  fpared,  ’till  you  meet  with  fome 
body  that  denies  it.  But  yet,  your  proof  of  it,  is  worth  remembring:  “  Rec- 
“  turn  (fay  you)  eft  index  fui  &  obliqui.  And  certainly,  whoever  does  but 
“  know  the  truth,  may  eaftly  judge,  whether  other  men  be  alienated  from  it 
“  or  no.”  But  tho’  “  ReCtum  be  index  fui  &  obliqui,”  yet  a  man  may  be  ig¬ 
norant  of  that,,  which  is  the  right,  and  may  take  error  for  truth.  The  truth  of 
religion,  when  known,  (hews  what  contradicts  it,  is  falfe :  but  yet,  that  truth 
may  be  unknown  to  the  magiftrate,  as  well  as  to  any  other  man.  But  you 
conclude  (I  know  not,  upon  what  ground)  as  if  the  magiftrate  could  ndt  mifs 
it,  or  were  furer  to  find  it,  than  other  men.  I  fuppofe,  you  are  thus  favoura¬ 
ble  only  to  the  magiftrate  of  your  own  profeftion,  as  no  doubt  in  civility,  a  pa- 
pift,  or  a  prefbyterian,  would  be  to  thofe  of  his.  And  then  infer;  “  And, 
“  therefore,  if  the  magiftrate  knows  the  truth,  though  he  has  no  authority  to 
"  judge  of  truth  for  other  men  ;  yet  he  may  be  judge,  whether  other  men  be 
“  alienated  from  the  truth,  or  no.”  Without  doubt!  who  denies  it  him  ?  ’Tis 
a  privilege  that  he  and  all  men  have,  that,  when  they  know  the  truth,  or  be¬ 
lieve  the  truth,  and  have  embraced  an  error  for  truth,  they  may  judge,  whe¬ 
ther  other  men  are  alienated  from  it,  or  no,  if  thofe  other  men  own  their  opi¬ 
nions,  in  that  matter. 

Yo  u  go  on,  with  your  inference :  <c  And  fo  may  have  authority  to  lay  fome 
cc  penalties  upon  thofe,.  whom  he  fees  to  be  fo.”  Now,  Sir,  you  go  a  little 
toofaft.  This  he  cannot  do,  without  making  himfelf  judge  of  truth  for  them: 
the  magiftrate,  or  any  one,  may  judge,  as  much  as  he  pleafes,  of  men’s  opini¬ 
ons  and  errors ;  he,  in  that*  judges  only  for  himfelf :  but,  as  foon  as  he  ufes 
force  to  bring  them,  from  their  own,  to  his  opinion,  he  makes  himfelf  judge  of 
truth  for  them  ;  let  it  be  to  bring  them,  to  judge  more  fincerely  for  themfelves, 

as 
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as  you  here  call  it,  or,  under  what  pretence,  or  colour,  foever ;  for  that,  what 
you  fay,  is  but  a  pretence,  the  very  exprefiion  difcovers.  For,  does  any  one 
ever  judge  infincerely  for  himfelf,  that  he  needs  penalties  to  make  him  judge 
more  fincerely  for  himfelf?  A  man  may  judge  wrong  for  himfelf,  and  may  be 
known,  or  thought,  to  do  fo  :  But  who  can  either  know,  or  fuppofe,  another 
is  not  fincere,  in  the  judgment  he  makes  for  himfelf,  or  (which  is  the  fame  thing) 
that  any  one  knowingly  puts  a  mixture  of  fallhood  into  the  judgment  he  makes  ? 
For,  as  fpeaking  infincerely  is  to  fpeak  otherwile  than  one  thinks,  let  what  he 
fays  be  true,  orfalfe;  fo  judging  infincerely  muft  be  to  judge  otherwife,  than 
one  thinks,  which  I  imagine  is  not  very  fealible.  But  how  improper  foever  it 
be,  to  talk  of  judging  infincerely  for  one’s  felf,  it  was  better  for  you  in  that  place, 
to  fay,  penalties  were  to  bring  men  to  judge  more  fincerely,  rather  than  to  fay, 
more  rightly,  or  more  truly  :  for,  had  you  laid,  the  magiftrate  might  ufe  penal¬ 
ties,  to  bring  men  to  judge  more  truly,  that  very  word  had  plainly  difeovered, 
that  he  made  himfelf  a  judge  of  truth  for  them.  You;  therefore,  wifely  chofe 
to  fay,  what  might  beft  cover  this  contradi&ion  to  yourfelf,  whether  it  were 
fenfe  or  no,  which,  perhaps,  whilft  it  founded  well,  every  one  would  not  Hand 
to  examine. 

One  thing  give  me  leave  here  to  obferve  to  you,  which  is,  That,  when  you 
Ipeak  of  the  entertainment,  fubjedts  are  to  give  to  truth,  i.  e.  the  true  religion, 
you  call  it  believing ;  but  this,  in  the  magiftrate,  you  call  knowing.  Now 
let  me  afk  you,  Whether  any  magiftrate,  who  laid  penalties  on  any,  who  di£» 
fented,  from  what  he  judged  the  true  religion,  or,  as  you  call  it  here,  were  a- 
lienated  from  the  truth,  was,  or  could  be  determined,  in  his  judging  of  that 
truth,  by  any  afturance,  greater  than  believing?  When  you  have  refolved  that, 
you  will  then  fee,  to  what  purpofe  is  all  you  have  faid  here,  concerning  the 
magiftrate’s  knowing  the  truth;  which,  at  laft,  amounting  to  no  more,  than 
the  afturance,  wherewith  a  man  certainly  believes,  and  receives  a  thing  for  true, 
will  put  every  magiftrate  under  the  fame,  if  there  be  any  obligation  to  ufe  force, 
while  he  believes  his  own  religion.  Befides,  if  a  magiftrate  knows  his  religion 
to  be  true,  he  is  to  ufe  means,  not  to  make  his  people  believe,  but  know  ft  al- 
fo ;  knowledge  of  them,  if  that  be  the  way  of  entertaining  the  truths  of  reli¬ 
gion,  being  as  neceflary  to  the  fubjedls,  as  the  magiftrate.  I  never  heard  yet  of 
a  mafter  of  mathematicks,  who  had  the  care  of  informing  others,  in  thofe 
truths,  whoever  went  about  to  make  any  one  believe  one  of  Euclid’s  propofitions. 
Pa <r.  65,  66.  The  pleafantnefs  of  your  anfwer,  notwithftanding  what  you  fay,  doth  re- 

A.  p.  22.  main  ftill  the  fame :  for  you  making,  (as  is  to  be  feen)  “  the  power  of  the  ma- 

“  giftrate,  ordained  for  the  bringing  men  to  take  fuch  care,  as  they  ought,  of 
“  their  falvation the  reafon  why  it  is  every  man’s  intereft,  to  veft  this  power, 
in  the  magiftrate,  muft  fuppofe  this  power,  fo  ordained,  before  the  people  veft- 
ed  it ;  or  elfe,  it  could  not  be  an  argument  for  their  veiling  it,  in  the  magiftrate. 
For,  if  you  had  not  here  built  upon  your  fundamental  fuppofition,  that  this 
power  of  the  magiftrate  is  ordained  by  God,  to  that  end,  the  proper  and  in¬ 
telligible  way  of  expreffing  your  meaning  had  not  been  to  fay,  as  you  do; 
A.  p.  22.  “  As  the  power  of  the  magiftrate  is  ordained,  for  bringing,  &c.  fo,  if  we  fup- 

“  pofe  this  power  veiled  in  the  magiftrate  by  the  people:”  in  which  way  of 

fpeaking  this  power  of  the  magiftrate  is  evidently  fuppofed,  already  ordained. 
But  a  clear  way  of  making  your  meaning  underftood,  had  been  to  fay,  That 
for  the  people  to  ordain  fuch  a  power  of  the  magiftrate,  or  to  veft  fuch  a  power 
in  the  magiftrate,  (which  is  the  fame  thing)  was  their  true  intereft :  but  whe¬ 
ther  it  were  your  meaning,  or  your  exprefiion,  that  was  guilty  of  the  abfurdity, 

I  lhall  leave  it  with  the  reader. 

A  s  to  the  other  pleafant  thing  of  your  anfwer,  it  will  ftill  appear,  by  barely 
T.  2.  p.  218. reciting  it:  the  pleafant  thing,  I  charge  on  you,  is,  that  you  fay,  That  “  the 
A.  p.  22.  “  power  of  the  magiftrate  is  to  bring  men  to  fuch  a  care  of  their  falvation, 

“  that  they  may  not  blindly  leave  it,  to  the  choice  of  any  perfon,  or  their  own 
“  lulls,  or  paflions,  to  preferibe  to  them  what  faith,  or  worlhip,  they  lhall 
“  embrace  j”  and  yet  that  ’tis  their  bell  courfe  “  to  veft  a  power  in  the  magif- 

2  “  trate,” 
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“  trate,”  liable  to  the  fame  lulls  and  paffions,  as  themfelves,  to  chufe  for  them. 

To  this  you  anfwer,  by  alking,  where  it  is  that  you  fay,  that  it  is  the  people’s 
belt  courfe,  to  veil  a  power  in  the  magiftrate,  to  chufe  for  them  ?  That  you 
tell  me,  I  do  not  pretend  to  (hew.  If  you  had  given  yourfelf  the  pains  to  have 
gone  on,  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph,  or  will  be  pleafed  to  read  it,  as  I  have 
here  again' fet  it  down,  for  your  perulal,  you  will  find  that  I,  at  leaft,  pre¬ 
tended  to  Ihew  it :  my  words  are  thefe ;  “  If  they  veil  a  power  in  the  magif- 
«  trate,  to  punilh  them,  when  they  diflent  from  his  religion,  to  bring  them  to 
“  a«ft,  even  again!!  their  own  inclination,  according  to  reafon  and  loundjudg- 
“  ment,”  which  is  (as  you  explain  yourfelf,  in  another  place)  “  to  bring  them 
<c  to  confider  rcafons  and  arguments,  proper  and  fufficient,  to  convince  them  ;” 

«  how  far  is  this  from  leaving  it  to  the  choice  of  another  man,  to  prelcribe  to 
“  them,  what  faith,  or  worlhip,  they  (hall  embrace  ?”  Thus  far  you  cite  my 
words,  to  which  let  me  join  the  remaining  part  of  the  paragraph,  to  let  you  fee, 
that  I  pretended  to  fhew  that  the  courfe,  you  propofed  to  the  people,  as  beft 
for  them,  was  to  veil  a  power  in  the  magiftrate,  to  chufe  for  them.  My  words, 
which  follow  thofe,  where  you  left  off,  are  thefe;  “  Efpecially,  if  we  confi-  Lt2 .  p ,  2ss 
“  der,  that  you  think  it  a  ftrange  thing,  that  the  author  would  have  the  care 
“  of  every  man’s  foul  left  to  himfelf.  So  that  this  care,  being  veiled  in  the  ma- 
“  giftrate,  with  a  power  to  punilh  men,  to  make  them  confider  reafons  and 
“  arguments,  proper  and  fufficient  to  convince  them,  of  the  truth  of  his  reli- 
“  gion ;  the  choice  is  evidently  in  the  magiftrate,  as  much  as  it  can  be  in  the 
<c  power  of  one  man,  to  chufe  for  another,  what  religion  he  lhall  be  of; 

“  which  confifts  only  in  a  power  of  compelling  him,  by  punilhments,  to 
“  embrace  it.”  But  all  this,  you  tell  me,  “  is  juft  nothing  to  my  purpofe.”  Page  66, 
Why  I  befeech  you  ?  Becaufe  “  you  fpeak  not  of  the  magillrate’s  religion,  but 
“  of  the  true  religion,  and  that,  propofed,  with  fufficient  evidence.” 

Th  e  cafe,  in  ffiort,  is  this :  Men  are  apt  to  be  milled  by  their  paffions,  lulls, 
and  other  men,  in  the  choice  of  their  religion.  For  this  great  evil,  you  pro- 
pofe  a  remedy,  which  is,  That  men  (for  you  mull  remember,  you  are  here 
Ipeaking  of  the  people,  putting  this  power  into  the  magiftrate’s  hand)  ffiould 
chufe  fome  of  their  fellow-men,  and  give  them  a  power,  by  force,  to  guard 
them,  that  they  might  not  be  alienated  from  the  truth,  by  their  own  paffions, 
lulls,  or  by  other  men.  So  it  was,  in  the  firft  fcheme ;  or,  as  you  have  it  now, 
to  punilh  them,  whenever  they  rejected  the  true  religion,  and  that  propofed, 
with  fufficient  evidence  of  the  truth  of  it.  A  pretty  remedy,  and  manifeftly 
effectual  at  firft  fight :  that,  becaufe  men  were  all  promifeuoufly  apt  to  be  mif- 
led,  in  their  judgment,  or  choice  of  their  religion,  by  paffion,  lull,  and  other 
men,  therefore,  they  ffiould  chufe  fome  amongft  themfelves,  who  might,  they 
and  their  fuccefiors.  Men,  made  juft  like  themfelves,  punilh  them,  when  they 
rejected  the  true  religion. 

“If  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  both  lhall  fall  into  the  ditch,”  fays  our  Savi¬ 
our.  If  men,  apt  to  be  milled  by  their  paffions  and  lulls,  will  guard  themfelves 
from  falling  into  error,  by  punilhments,  laid  on  them,  by  men,  as  apt  to  be 
milled  by  paffions  and  lulls,  as  themfelves,  how  are  they  the  fafer  from  falling 
into  error  ?  Now,  hear  the  infallible  remedy  for  this  inconvenience,  and  admire; 
the  men,  to  whom  they  have  given  this  power,  mull  not  ufe  it,  ’till  they  find 
thofe,  who  gave  it  them,  in  an  error.  A  friend,  to  whom  I  ffiewed  this  expe¬ 
dient,  anfwered,  This  is  none :  for  why  is  not  a  man,  as  fit  to  judge  for  himfelf, 
when  he  is  in  an  error,  as  another  to  judge  for  him,  who  is  as  liable  to  error, 
himfelf?  I  anfwered,  This  power,  however,  in  the  other  can  do  him  no  harm, 
but  may  indiredtly,  and  at  a  diftance,  do  him  good ;  becaufe  the  magiftrate, 
who  has  this  power  to  punilh  him,  mull  never  ufe  it,  but  when  he  is  in  the  right, 
and  he,  that  is  puniffied,  is  in  the  wrong.  But,  faid  my  friend,  who  lhall  be 
judge,  whether  he  be  in  the  right,  or  no?  For  men,  in  an  error,  think  them¬ 
felves  in  the  right,  and  that,  as  confidently,  as  thofe,  who  are  moll  fo.  To 
which  I  replied,  No  body  mull  be  judge ;  but  the  magiftrate  may  know,  when 
he  is  in  the  right.  And  fo  may  the  fubjedt  too  (faid  my  friend)  as  well  as  the 
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magidrate,  and  therefore,  it  was  as  good  dill  be  free  from  a  punifhment,  that 
gives  a  man  no  more  fecurity  from  error,  than  he  had  without  it.  Befides, 
laid  he,  who  mud  be  judge,  whether  the  magidrate  knows,  or  no?  For  he 
may  midake,  and  think  it  to  be  knowledge  and  certainty,  when  it  is  but  opi¬ 
nion  and  belief.  It  is  no  matter,  for  that,  in  thisfcheme,  replied  I,  the  magif¬ 
trate,  we  are  told,  may  know,  which  is  the  true  religion,  and  he'  mud  not 
ufe  force,  but  to  bring  men  to  the  true  religion  j  and,  if  he  does,  God  will, 
one  day,  call  him  to  an  account  for  it,  and  fo  all  is  fafe^  As  fafe  as  beating  the 
air  can  make  a  thing,  replied  my  friend  :  for  if  believing,  being  affured,  being 
confidently  perfuaded,  that  they  know,  that  the  religion,  they  profefs,  is  true, 
or  any  thing  elfe,  fhort  of  true  knowledge,  will  ferve  the  turn,  all  magidrates 
will  have  this  power,  alike  j  and  fo  men  will  be  well  guarded,  or  recovered 
from  falfe  religions,  by  putting  it  into  the  magidrate’s  hand,  to  punifh  them, 
when  they  have  alienated  themfelves  from  it. 

I  f  the  magidrate  be  not  to  punifh  men,  but  when  he  knows,  i.  e.  is  infalli¬ 
bly  certain  (for  fo  is  a  man,  in  what  he  knows)  that  his  national  religion  is  all 
true,  and  knows  alfo,  that  it  has  been  propofed  to  thofe,  he  punifhes,  with  dif¬ 
fident  evidence  of  the  truth  of  it :  ’twould  have  been  as  good,  this  power  had 
never  been  given  him,  fince  he  will  never  be  in  a  condition  to  exercife  it ;  and, 
at  bed,  it  was  given  him  to  no  purpofe,  fince  thofe,  who  gave  it  him,  were, 
one  with  another,  as  little  difpofed  to  confider  impartially,  examine  diligently, 
dudy,  find,  and  infallibly  know  the  truth,  as  he.  But,  faid  he,  at  parting, 
to  talk  thus  of  the  magidrate’s  pun  idling  men,  that  rejed  the  true  religion, 
without  telling  us,  who  thofe  magidrates  are,  who  have  a  power  to  judge, 
which  is  the  true  religion,  is  to  put  this  power  in  all  magidrates  hands,  alike, 
or  none.  For  to  fay,  he  only  is  to  be  judge,  which  is  the  true  religion,  who 
is  of  it,  is  but  to  begin  the  round  of  enquiries  again,  which  can,  at  lad,  end 
no  where,  but  in  every  one’s  fuppofing  his  own  to  be  it.  But,  laid  he,  if  you 
will  continue  to  talk  on  thus,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  done  with  you,  but 
to  pity,  or  laugh  at,  you,  and  fo  he  left  me. 

I  assure  you,  Sir,  I  argued  this  part  of  your  hypothefis,  with  all  the  ad¬ 
vantage,  I  thought,  your  anfwer  afforded  me :  and,  if  I  have  erred  in  it,  or 
there  be  any  way  to  get  out  of  the  drait  (if  force  mud,  in  your  way,  be  ufed) 
either  of  the  magidrate’s  punifhing  men,  for  rejeding  the  true  religion,  with¬ 
out  judging,  which  is  the  true  religion  ;  or  elfe  that  the  magidrate  fhould  judge, 
which  is  the  true  religion  j  which  way  ever  of  the  two,  you  fiiall  determine  it, 
I  fee  not  of  what  advantage  it  can  be  to  the  people  (to  keep  them  from  chufing 
amifs)  that  this  power,  of  punifhing  them,  fhould  be  put  into  the  magidrate’s 
hands. 

And  then,  if  the  magidrate  mud  judge,  which  is  the  true  religion,  (as  how 
he  fhould,  without  judging,  punifh  any  one,  who  rejeds  it,  is  hard  to  find) 
and  punifh  men,  who  rejed  it,  till  they  do  embrace  it,  (let  it  be,  to  make  them 
confider,  or  what  you  pleafe)  he  does,  I  think,  chufe  their  religion  for  them. 
And  if  you  have  not  the  dexterity,  to  chufe  the  national  religion,  where-ever 
you  are,  I  doubt  not  but  you  would  think  fo  too,  if  you  were  in  France,  tho’ 
there  were  none  but  moderate  penalties  laid  on  you,  to  bring  you,  even  againft 
your  own  inclination,  to  ad  according  to,  what  they  there  call,  reafon  and 
found  judgment. 

T  h  at  paragraph  and  mine,  to  which  it  is  an  anfwer,  runs  thus. 


L.  2.  Page  3 12.  “  I  do  nei- 
“  ther  you,  nor  the  magif- 
“  trate,  injury,  when  I  fay, 
“  that  the  power,  you  give 

“  the  magidrate,  “of  punifh- 

“  ing  men,  to  make  them 
“  confider  reafons  and  argu- 
“  ments,  proper  and  fufiici- 

“  ent 


L.  3.  page  67.  “  But  it  feems  you  have  not 
“  done  with  this  yet:  for  you  fay,”  you  do  nei¬ 
ther  me,  nor  the  magidrate,  injury,  when  you 
fay,  that  the  power,  I  give  the  magidrate,  of 
punifhing  men,  to  make  them  confider  reafons 
and  arguments,  proper  and  fufficient  to  con¬ 
vince  them,  is  to  convince  them  of  the  truth  of 
his  religion,  (whatever  that  be)  and  to  bring 

them 
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«  ent  to  convince  them,”  is 
<c  to  convince  them  of  the 
«  truth  of  his  religion,  and 
«  to  bring  them  to  it.  For 
<*  men  will  never,  in  his  opi- 
««  nion,  ad  according  to  rea- 
«  fon  and  found  judgment, 
“  (which  is  the  thing,  you 
<{  here  lay,  men  fhould  be 
“  brought  to,  by  the  magif- 
“  trate,  even  againft  their 
««  own  inclination)  ’till  they 
“  embrace  his  religion.  And, 
“  if  you  have  the  brow  of  an 
<{  honeft  man,  you  will  not 
“  fay,  the  magiftrate  will 
“  ever  punilh  you,  to  bring 
«<  you  to  conlider  any  other 
“  reafons  and  arguments,  but 
“  fuch  as  are  proper  to  con- 
“  vince  you,  of  the  truth  of 
<c  his  religion,  and  to  bring 
“  you  to  that.  Thus  you 
“  fhift,  forwards  and  back- 
“  wards.  You  fay,  “thema- 
**  giftrate  has  no  power  to 
ct  punilh  men  tocompel  them 
*<  to  his  religion;  but  only  to 
“  compel  them,  to  conlider 
«  reafons  and  arguments, 
“  proper  to  convince  them  of 
“  the  truth  of  his  religion; 

which  is  all  one,  as  to  fay, 
«*  no  body  has  power  to  chufe 
«*  your  way  for  you  to  Jeru- 
**  falem ;  but  yet,  the  lord  of 
“  the  mannor  has  power  to 
<c  punilh  you,  “  to  bring  you 
“  to  confider  reafons  and  ar- 
“  guments  proper  and  fuffi- 
“  cient  to  convince  you,” 
“  (of  what? )  that  the  way 
“  he  goes  in,  is  the  right, 
“  and  fo  to  make  you  join  in 
“  company,  and  go  along 
<c  with  him.  So  that,  in  ef- 
“  fed,  what  is  all  your  going 
“  about,  but  to  come,  at  laft, 
“  to  the  fame  place  again; 
“  and  put  a  power  into  the 
“  magiftrate’s  hands,  (under 
“  another  pretence )  to  com- 
“  pel  men  to  his  religion; 
“  which  ufe  of  force  the  au- 
“  thor  has  fufficiently  over-. 
“  thrown,  and  you  yourfelf 
“  have  quitted.  But  I  am 
“  tired  to  follow  you  lo  of- 
v  “  ten, 


them  to  it.  “Which  feems  a  little  ftrange  and 
“  plealant  too.  But  thus  you  prove  it:”  for 
men  will  never,  in  his  opinion,  ad  according  to 
reafon  and  found  judgment,  till  they  embrace 
his  religion.  And,  if  you  have  the  brow  of  an 
honeft  man,  you  will  not  fay,  the  magiftrate 
will  ever  punilh  you,  to  bring  you  to  confider 
any  other  reafons  and  arguments,  but  fuch  as 
are  proper  to  convince  you,  of  the  truth  of  his 
religion,  and  to  bring  you  to  that.  Which  (be- 
lides  the  pleafant  talk  of  fuch  reafons  and  argu¬ 
ments,  as  are  proper  and  fufficient  to  convince 
men,  of  the  truth  of  the  magiftrate’s  religion, 
“  though  it  be  a  falle  one)  is  juft  as  much  as  to 
“  fay,  it  is  fo,  becaufe,  in  the  magiftrate’s  opi- 
“  nion,  it  isfo;  and,  becaule  it  is  not  to  be 
c‘  expeded,  that  he  will  ad  againft  his  opinion. 
“  As,  if  the  magiftrate’s  opinion  could  change 
“  the  nature  of  things,  and  turn  a  power  to 
“  promote  the  true  religion,  into  a  power  to 
“  promote  a  falfe  one.  No,  Sir,  the  magif- 
<c  trate’s  opinion  has  no  fuch  virtue.  It  may, 
indeed,  keep  him  from  exercifing  the  power, 
c‘  he  has, to  promote  the  true  religion:  anditmay 
“  lead  him  to  abufe  the  pretence  of  it,  to  the 
“  promoting  a  falfe  one:  but  it  can  neither  de- 
“  ftroy  that  power,  nor  make  it  any  thing,  but 
“  what  it  is.  And,  therefore,  whatever  the 
cc  magiftrate’s  opinion  be,  his  power  was  given 
“  him  ( as  the  apoftles  power  was  to  them)  for 
edification  only,  not  for  deftrudion :  and  it 
“  may  always  be  faid  of  him,  (what  St.  Paul  faid 
“  of  himlelf)  that  “  he  can  do  nothing  againft 
“  the  truth,  but  for  the  truth.”  And,  therefore, 
“  if  the  magiftrate  punilhes  me,  to  bring  me  to 
“  a  falfe  religion ;  it  is  not  his  opinion,  that  will 
“  excufe  him,  when  he  comes  to  anfwer  for  it, 
“  to  his  judge.  For  certainly,  men  are  as  ac- 
“  countable  for  their  opinions  ( thofe  of  them,  I 
“  mean,  which  influence  their  pradice)  as  they 
“  are  for  their  adions.” 

“H  ere  is,  therefore,  no  fhifting  forwards 
“  and  backwards,  as  you  pretend;  noranycir- 
“  cle,  but  in  your  own  imagination.  For  tho’ 
“  it  be  true  that  I  fay,”  the  magiftrate  has  no 
power  to  punilh  men,  to  compel  them  to  his  re¬ 
ligion  ;  “  yet  I  no  where  fayj  nor  will  it  follow 
“  from  any  thing  I  do  fay,  that  he  has  power” 
to  compel  them,  to  confider  reafons  and  argu¬ 
ments,  proper  to  convince  them  of  the  truth  of 
his  religion.  “  But  I  do  not  much  wonder, 
“  that  you  endeavour  to  put  this  upon  me.  For 
“  I  think,  by  this  time,  it  is  pretty  plain,  that, 
“  otherwife,  you  would  have  but  little  to  fay : 
“  and  it  is  “  an  art  very  much  in  ufe  among 
.  “  fome  fort  of  learned  men,  ”  when  they  cannot 
“  confute,  what  an  adverfary  does  fay,  to  make 
“  him  fay,  what  he  does  not ;  that  they  may 

“  have 
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“  ten,  round  the  fame  cir-  “  have  fomething,  which  they  can  con* 
“  cle.”  <c  fute.” 


Th  e  beginning  of  this  anfwer  is  part  of  the  old  fong  of  triumph;  “  What! 
“  reafons  and  arguments,  proper  and  fufficient  to  convince  men,  of  the  truth 
“  offahhood?”  yes,  Sir,  the  magiftrate  may  ufe  force,  to  make  men  confider 
thofe  reafons  and  arguments,  which  he  thinks  proper  and  fufficient,  to  convince 
men,  of  the  truth  of  his  religion,  though  his  religion  be  a  falfe  one.  And  this 
is  as  poliible,  for  him  to  do,  as  for  a  man,  as  learned  as  yourfelf,  to  write  a 
book,  and  ufe  arguments,  as  he  thinks,  proper  and  fufficient  to  convince  men, 
of  the  truth  of  his  opinion,  though  it  be  a  falfhood. 

As  to  the  remaining  part  of  your  anfwer,  the  queffion  is  not,  tc  Whether  the 
«  magiftrate’s  opinion  can  change  the  nature  of  things,  or  the  power  he  has, 
“  or  excufe  him  to  his  judge,  for  mifufing  of  it?  ”  but  this,  thatfmce  all  ma- 
giffrates,  in  your  opinion,  have  commiifion,  and  are  obliged  to  promote  the 
true  religion,  by  force;  and  they  can  be  guided,  in  the  difcharge  of  this  duty, 
by  nothing,  but  their  own  opinion  of  the  true  religion.  What  advantage  can 
this  be,  to  the  true  religion,  what  benefit  to  their  fubjeCts,  or  whether  it  amounts 
to  any  more,  than  a  commiflion,  to  every  magiftrate,  to  ufe  force,  for  the 
promoting  his  own  religion?  to  this  queftion,  therefore,  yon  will  do  well  to 
apply  your  anfwer,  which  a  man  of  lefs  fkill  than  you,  will  be  fcarce  able  to 
do. 

You  tell  us,  indeed,  that  “  whatever  the  magiftrate’s  opinion  be,  his  power 
“  was  given  him  (as  the  apoftles  power  was  to  them)  for  edification  only,  and 
‘  ‘  not  for  deftruCtion.”  But,  if  the  apoftles  power  had  been  given  them  for 
one  end,  and  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  and  nine  other  of'  the  twelve,  had  had  nothing 
to  guide  them,  but  their  own  opinion,  which  led  them  to  another  end;  I  afk 
you,  whether  the  edification  of  the  church  could  have  been  carried  on,  as  4  it 
was? 

You  tell  us  farther,  that  “  it  may  always  be  faid,  of  the  magiftrate  (  what 
“  St.  Paul  faid  of  himfelf)  that  he  can  do  nothing  againft  the  truth,  but  for  the 
“  truth.”  Witnefs  the  King  of  France.  If  you  fay  this,  in  the  fame  fenfe, 
that  St.  Paul  faid  it,  of  himfelf,  who,  in  all  things,  requifite  for  edification, 
had  the  immediate  direction  and  guidance  of  the  unerring  fpirit  of  God,  and  fo 
was  infallible,  we  need  not  go  to  Rome,  for  an  infallible  guide,  every  country 
has  one,  in  their  magiftrate.  If  you  apply  thefe  words  to  the  magiftrate,  in 
another  fenfe,  than  what  St.  Paul  fpoke  them  in,  of  himfelf,  fober  men  will  be 
apt  to  think,  you  have  a  great  care  to  infinuate  into  others,  a  high  veneration 
for  the  magiftrate;  but  that  you  yourfelf  have  no  over-great  reverence  for 
the  fcripture,  which  you  thus  ufe:  nor  for  the  truth,  which  you  thus  de¬ 
fend. 

To  deny  the  magiftrate,  to  have  a  power,  to  compel  men  to  his  religion: 
but  yet  to  fay,  the  magiftrate  has  a  power,  and  is  bound  to  punifti  men,  to 
make  them  confider,  ’till  they  ceafe  to  rejeCt  the  true  religion;  of  which  true 
religion  he  muft  be  judge,  or  elfe  nothing  can  be  done,  in  difcharge  of  this  his 
duty,  isfo  like  going  round  about,  to  come  to  the  fame  place,  that  it  will  al¬ 
ways  be  a  circle,  in  mine  and  other  people’s  imagination,  and  not  only  there, 
but  in  your  hypothefis. 

All  that  you  fay,  turns  upon  the  truth,  or  falthood,  of  this  propofition; 

Page  76.  “  that  whoever  punilhes  any  one,  in  matters  of  religion,  to  make  him  confider, 

“  takes  upon  him  to  be  judge  for  another,  what  is  right,  in  matters  of  religi- 
“  on.”  This,  you  think,  plainly  involves  a  contradiction;  and  fo  it  would,  if 
thefe  general  terms  had,  in  your  ufe  of  them,  their  ordinary  and  ufual  meaning. 
But,  Sir,  be  but  pleafed  to  take  along  with  you,  that,  whoever  puniflies  any 
man,  your  way,  in  matters  of  religion,  to  make  him  confider,  as  you  ufe  the 
word  confider,  takes  upon  him  to  be  judge  for  another  what  is  right,  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  religion;  and  you  will  find  it  fo  far  from  a  contradiction,  that  it  is  a  plain 
truth.  For,  your  way  of  punching  is  a  peculiar  way,  and  is  this:  that  the 
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magiftrate,  where  the  national  religion  is  the  true  religion,  Hi ou Id  punifh  thofe, 
who  diflent  from  it,  to  make  them  confider,  as  they  ought,  i.  e.  ’till  they  ceafe 
to  rejedt  or,  in  other  words,  'till  they  conform  to  it.  If,  therefore,  he 
punifhes  none  but  thofe,  who  diffent  from,  and  punifhes  them,  ’till  they  con¬ 
form  to  that,  which  he  judges  the  true  religion,  does  he  not  take  on  him  to 
judge  for  them,  what  is  the  true  religion  ? 

’Tis  true,  indeed,  what  you  fay,  there  is  no  other  reafon  to  punifh  another, 
to  make  him  confider,  but  that  he  fhould  judge  for  himfelf ;  and  this  will  al¬ 
ways  hold  true,  amongft  thofe,  who,  when  they  fpeak  of  confidering,  mean 
confidering,  and  nothing  elfe.  But  then,  thefe  things  will  follow  from  thence: 
i.  That,  in  inflicting  of  penalties,  to  make  men  confider,  the  magiftrate  of  a 
country,  where  the  national  religion  is  falfe,  no  more  mifapplies  his  power, 
than  he,  whofe  religion  is  true ;  for  one  has  as  much  right  to  punifh  the  negli¬ 
gent,  to  make  him  confider,  ftudy,  and  examine  matters  of  religion,  as  the  Page  27. 
other.  2.  If  the  magiftrate  punches  men,  in  matters  of  religion,  truly  to 
make  them  confider,  he  will  punifh  all,  that  do  not  confider,  whether  con- 
formifts,  or  nonconformifts.  3.  If  the  magiftrate  punifhes,  in  matters  of  re¬ 
ligion,  to  make  men  confider,  it  is,  as  you  fay,  “  to  make  men  judge  for  them- 
“  felves :  for  there  is  no  ufe  of  confidering,  but  in  order  to  judging.”  But 
then,  when  a  man  has  judged  for  himfelf,  the  penalties,  for  not  confidering, 
are  to  be  taken  off :  for  elfe,  your  faying,  “  that  a  man  is  punifhed  to  make 
“  him  confider,  that  he  may  judge  for  himfelf,”  is  plain  mockery.  So  that  ei¬ 
ther,  you  muft  reform  your  fcheme,  or  allow  this  propofition  to  be  true,  viz. 

“  Whoever  punifhes  any  man,  in  matters  of  religion,  to  make  him,  in  your 
“  fenfe,  confider,  takes  upon  him  to  judge  for  another,  what  is  right  in  mat- 
«  ters  of  religion:”  and  with  it  the  conclufion,  viz.  “Therefore,  whoever 
«*  punifhes  any  one,  in  matters  of  religion,  to  make  him  confider,  takes  upon 
«  him  to  do,  what  no  man  can  do ;  and,  confequently,  mifapplies  his  power 
*'  of  punching,  if  he  has  that  power.  Which  conclufion,  you  fay,  you  fhould 
“  readily  admit  as  fufficiently  demonftrated,  if  the  propofition,  before-men- 
“  tioned,  were  true.” 

But  farther,  if  it  could  enter  into  the  head  of  any  law-maker,  but  you,  to 
punifh  men,  for  the  omiflion  of,  or  to  make  them  perform,  any  internal  adl  of 
the  mind,  fuch  as  is  confideration  ;  whoever,  in  matters  of  religion,  would  lay 
an  injunction  on  men  to  make  them  confider,  could  not  do  it  without  judging 
for  them  in  matters  of  religion,  unlefs  they  had  no  religion  at  all ;  and  then, 
they  come  not  within  our  author’s  toleration,  which  is  a  toleration  only  of  men 
of  different  religions,  or  of  different  opinions  in  religion.  For,  fuppofing  you 
the  magiftrate,  with  full  power,  and  (as  you  imagined)  right,  of  punifli- 
ing  any  one,  in  matters  of  religion,  how  could  you  pofiibly  punifh  any  one,  to 
make  him  confider,  without  judging  for  him,  what  is  right,  in  matters  of  reli¬ 
gion  ?  I  will  fuppofe  myfelf  brought  before  your  worfliip,  under  what  character 
you  pleafe,  and  then  I  defire  to  know  what  one,  or  more,  queftions,  you  would 
afk  me,  upon  my  anfwer  to  which,  you  could  judge  me  fit  to  be  punifhed,  to 
make  me  confider,  without  taking  upon  you  to  judge  for  me,  what  is  right,  in 
matters  of  religion  ?  For  I  conclude,  from  the  fafhion  of  my  coat,  or  the  colour 
of  my  eyes,  you  would  not  judge,  that  I  ought  to  be  punifhed,  in  matters  of 
religion,  to  make  me  confider.  If  you  could,  I  fhould  allow  you,  not  only  as 
capable,  but  much  more  capable,  of  coaCtive  power,  than  other  men. 

B  u  t,  fince  you  could  not  judge  me  to  need  punifliment,  in  matters  of  re¬ 
ligion,  to  make  me  confider,  without  knowing  my  thoughts,  concerning  reli¬ 
gion,  we  will  fuppofe  you  (being  of  the  church  of  England )  would  examine 
me,  in  th.e  catechifm  and  liturgy  of  that  church,  which,  pofiibly,  I  could  nei¬ 
ther  fay,  nor  anfwer  right  to.  ’Tis  like,  upon  this,  you  would  judge  me  fit  to 
be  punifhed,  to  make  me  confider.  Wherein,  ’tis  evident,  you  judged  for  me, 
that  the  religion  of  the  church  of  England  was  right ;  for,  without  that  judg¬ 
ment  of  yours,  you  would  not  have  punifhed  me.  We  will  fuppofe  you  to  go 
yet  farther,  and  examine  me  concerning  the  gofpel,  and  the  truth  of  the  prin- 
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ciples  of  the  chriftian  religion,  and  you  find  me  anfwer  therein,  not  to  your 
liking:  here  again,  no  doubt,  you  will  punifh  me,  to  make  me  confider ;  but 
is  it  not,  becaufe  you  judge  for  me,  that  the  chriftian  religion  is  the  right  ?  Go 
on  thus,  as  far  as  you  will,  and,  ’till  you  find,  I  had  no  religion  at  all,  you 
could  not  punifh  me,  to  make  me  to  confider,  without  taking  upon  you  to 
judge  for  me,  what  is  right,  in  matters  of  religion. 

To  punifti,  without  a  fault,  is  injuftice;  and  to  punifh  a  man,  without 
judging  him  guilty  of  that  fault,  is  alfo  injuftice ;  and,  to  punifti  a  man,  who 
has  any  religion,  to  make  him  confider,  or,  which  is  the  lame  thing,  for  not 
having  fufficiently  confidered,  is  no  more,  nor  lefs,  but  punifhing  him,  for  not 
being  of  the  religion,  you  think  beft  for  him  ;  that  is  the  fault,  and  that  is  the 
fault,  you  judge  him  guilty  of,  call  it  confidering,  asyoupleafe.  For  let  him 
fall  into  the  hands  of  a  magiftrate,  of  whofe  religion  he  is,  he  judgeth  him  to 
have  confidered  fufficiently.  From  whence  ’tis  plain,  ’tis  religion  is  judged  of, 
and  not  confideration,  or  want  of  confideration.  And  ’tis  in  vain  to  pretend, 
that  he  is  puniffied,  to  make  him  judge  for  himfelf:  for  he,  that  is  of  any  re¬ 
ligion,  has  already  judged  for  himfelf ;  and,  if  you  punifh  him,  after  that,  un¬ 
der  pretence  to  make  him  confider,  that  he  may  judge  for  himfelf,  ’tis  plain 
you  punifti  him,  to  make  him  judge  otherwise,  than  he  has  already  judged, 
and  to  judge,  as  you  have  judged  for  him. 

Your  next  paragraph  complains,  of  my  not  having  contradicted  the  follow¬ 
ing  words  of  yours,  which  I  had  cited,  out  of  your  A.  p.  26.  which  that  the 
reader  may  judge  of,  I  ftiall  here  fet  down  again.  “  And  all  the  hurt,  that 
“  comes  to  them,  by  it,  is  only  the  fuffering  fome  tolerable  inconveniencies, 
“  for  their  following  the  light  of  their  own  reafon,  and  the  dictates  of  their 
“  own  confidences;  which  certainly  is  no  fuch  mifchief  to  mankind,  as  to 
u  make  it  more  eligible,  that  there  ftiould  be  no  fuch  power  veiled  in  the  ma- 
“  giftrate ;  but  the  care  of  every  man’s  foul  fhould  be  left  to  him  alone,  (as 
“  this  author  demands,  it  ftiould  be:)  that  is,  that  every  man  ftiould  be  fuffer- 
“  ed  quietly,  and,  without  the  leaft  moleftation,  either  to  take  no  care  at  all 
“  of  his  foul,  if  he  be  fo  pleafed ;  or,  in  doing  it,  to  follow  his  own  ground- 
“  lefs  prejudices,  or  unaccountable  humour,  or  any  crafty  feducer,  whom  he 
“  may  think  fit,  to  take  for  his  guide.”  To  which  I  fhall  here  fubjoin  my  an¬ 
fwer,  and  your  reply. 

L.  2.  page  316. 

“  Why  ftiould  not 
“  the  care  of  every 
“  man’s  foul  be  left 
“  to  him,”  rather 
“  than  the  magifi- 
“  trate?  Is  the  magiC- 
“  trate  like  to  be  more 
“  concerned  for  it?  Is 
“  the  magiftrate  like 
“  to  take  more  care 
“  of  it?  Is  the  magif- 
“  trate  commonly 
“  more  careful  of  his 
“  own,  than  other 
<c  men  are  of  theirs  ? 

“  Will  you  fay,  the 
“  magiftrate  is  lefs 
“  expofed,  in  matters 
“  of  religion,  to  pre- 
“  judices,  humours, 

“  and  crafty  feducers, 

“  than  other  men?  If 
you 


L.  3*p.  76.  “Which  words  you  fet  down  at  large; 
“  but  inftead  of  contradicting  them,  or  offering  to  ftiew, 
“  that  the  mifchief  fpoken  of,  is  fuch,  as  makes  it  more 
“  eligible,  &c.  you  only  demand,”  Why  ftiould  not  the 
care  of  every  man’s  foul  be  left  to  himfelf,  rather  than 
the  magiftrate?  Is  the  magiftrate  like  to  be  more  con¬ 
cerned  for  it?  Is  the  magiftrate  like  to  take  more  care  of 
it,  &c.  “  As  if,  not  to  leave  the  care  of  every  man's 
“  foul  to  himfelf  alone,  were,  as  you  exprefs  it  after- 
“  wards,”  “  to  take  the  care  of  men’s  fouls  from  them- 
“  felves:”  or,  as  if  to  veft  a  power  in  the  magiftrate, 
“  to  procure,  as  much  as  in  him  lies  (i.  e.  as  far  as  it 
“  can  be  procured,  by  convenient  penalties)  that  men 
“  take  fuch  care  of  their  fouls,  as  they  ought  to  do, 
•*  were  to  leave  the  care  of  their  fouls  “  to  the  magif- 
“  trate,  rather  than  to  themfelves:”  Which  no  man, 
<c  but  yourfelf,  will  imagine.  I  acknowledge,  as  freely 
“  as  you  can  do,  that,  as  every  man  is  more  concerned, 
“  than  any  man  elfe  can  be:  fo,  he  is  likewife  more 
“  obliged  to  take  care  of  his  foul,  and  that  no  man  can, 
“  by  any  means,  be  difcharged  of  the  care  of  his  foul; 
“  which,  when  all  is  done,  will  never  be  faved,  but  by 
“  his  own  care  of  it.  But  do  I  contradfol  any  thing  of 
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you  cannot  lay  your 
hand  on  your  heart, 
and  fay  all  this, 
what  then  will  be 
got  by  the  change? 
And  why  may  not 
the  care  of  every 
man’s  foul  be  left 
to  himfelf?  efpeci- 
ally,  if  a  man  be 
in  fo  much  danger 
to  mifs  the  truth, 
who  is  differed  qui¬ 
etly,  and,  without 
the  lead:  moledati- 
on,  either  to  take 
no  care  of  his  foul, 
if  he  be  fo  pleafed, 
or  to  follow  his 
own  prejudices,  &c. 
For,  if  want  of 
moledation  be  the 
dangerous  date 
wherein  men  are 
likelied  to  mifs  the 
right  way,  it  mud: 
be  confefled,  that, 
of  all  men,  the  ma¬ 
gidrate  is  mod:  in 
danger  to  be  in  the 
wrong,  and  fo  the 
unfitted:  ( if  you 
take  the  care  of 
men’s  fouls  from 
themfelves)  of  all 
men,  to  be  entrud- 
ed  with  it.  For 
he  never  meets  with 
that  great  and  only 
antidote  of  yours, 
againd  error, which 
you  here  call  mo- 
ledation.  He  ne¬ 
ver  has  the  benefit 
of  your  fovereign 
remedy ,  punfih- 
ment,to  make  him 
confider ,  which 
you  think  fo  necef- 
fary,  that  you  look 
on  it,  as  a  mod 
dangerous  date,  for 
men  to  be  without 
it;  and,  therefore, 
tell  us,”  “  ’Tis  eve- 
very  man’s  true  in- 
tered,  not  to  be 
left  wholly  to  him- 
“  felf 
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this,  when  I  fay,  that  the  care  of  every  man’s  foul 
ought  not  to  be  left  to  himfelf  alone?  or,  that  it  is 
the  filtered  of  mankind,  that  the  magidrate  be  en- 
truded  and  obliged  to  take  care,  as  far  as  lies  in  him, 
that  no  man  neglecd  his  own  foul :  I  thought,  I  con- 
fefs,  that  every  man  was,  in  fome  fort,  charged  with 
the  care  of  his  neighbour’s  foul.  But,  in  your  way 
of  reafoning,  he  that  affirms  this,  takes  away  the  care 
of  every  man’s  foul,  from  himfelf,  and  leaves  it  to 
his  neighbour,  rather  than  to  himfelf.  But,  if  this 
be  plainly  abfurd,  as  every  one  fees  it  is,  then  fo  it 
mud  be,  likewife,  to  fay,  that  he,  that  veds  fuch  a 
power,  as  we  here  fpeak  of,  in  the  magidrate,  “  takes 
away  the  care  of  men’s  fouls,  from  themfelves,  and 
places  it  in  the  magidrate,  rather  than  in  them¬ 
felves. 

“  What  trifling,  then,  is  it  to  fay,  here,  “  if  you 
cannot  lay  your  hand,  upon  your  heart,  and  fay  all 
this,  (viz.  that  the  magidrate  is  like  to  be  more  con¬ 
cerned,  for  other  men’s  fouls,  than  themfelves,  &c. ) 
What  then  will  be  got  by  the  change?”  For  it  is  plain, 
here  is  no  fuch  change,  as  you  would  infinuate:  but 
the  care  of  fouls,  which  I  aflert  to  the  magidrate,  is 
fo  far  from  difcharging  any  man,  of  the  care  of  his 
own  foul,  or  leflening  his  obligation  to  it,  that  it 
ferves  to  no  other  purpofe,  in  the  world,  but  to  bring 
men,  who  otherwife  would  not,  to  confider,  and  do, 
what  the  filtered  of  their  fouls  obliges  them  to.” 

“  It  is  therefore  manifed,  that  the  thing,  here  to  be 
confidered,  is  not,  whether  the  magidrate  be”  like  to 
be  more  concerned  for  other  men’s  fouls,  or  to  take 
more  care  of  themfelves :  nor,  Whether  he  be  common¬ 
ly  more  careful  of  his  own  foul,  than  other  men  are  of 
theirs :  nor,  Whether  he  be  lefs  expofed,  in  matters  of 
religion,  to  prejudices,  humours,  and  crafty  feducers, 
than  other  men  :  nor  yet,  Whether  he  be  not  more  in 
danger  to  be  in  the  wrong,  than  other  men,  in  regard 
that  he  never  meets  with  that  great  and  only  antidote 
of  mine  (as  you  call  it)  againd  error,  which  I  here  call 
moledation.  “  But  the  point,  upon  which  this  matter 
turns,  is  only  this,  Whether  the  falvation  of  fouls  be 
not  better  provided  for,  if  the  magidrate  be  obliged 
to  procure,  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  that  every  man 
take  fuch  care,  as  he  ought,  of  his  foul,  than  if  he  be 
not  fo  obliged,  but  the  care  of  every  man’s  foul  be 
left  to  himfelf  alone :  which  certainly  any  man  of 
common  fenfe  may  eafily  determine.  For,  as  you 
will  not,  I  fuppofe,  deny,  but  God  has  more  amply 
provided,  for  the  falvation  of  your  own  foul,  by 
obliging  your  neighbour,  as  well  as  yourfelf,  to  take 
care  of  it ;  though  ’tis  poffible,  your  neighbour  may 
not  be  more  concerned  for  it,  than  yourfelf;  or  may 
not  be  more  careful  of  his  own  foul,  than  you  are  of 
yours;  or  may  be  no  lefs  expofed,  in  his  matters  of 
religion,  to  prejudices,  6c c.  than  you  are;  becaufe  if 
you  are  yourfelf  wanting  to  your  own  foul,  it  is  more 
likely  that  you  will  be  brought  to  take  care  of  it,  if 
your  neighbour  be  obliged  to  admonifh  and  exhort 
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“  felf  in  matters  of  “  you  to  it,  than  if  he  be  not;  tho’  it  may  fall  out, 
“  religion.”  “  that  he  will  not  do,  what  he  is  obliged  to  do  in  that 

u  cafe :  fo,  I  think,  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  the  falva- 
“  tion  of  all  men’s  fouls  is  better  provided  for,  if,  befides  the  obligation,  which 
x‘  every  man  has,  to  take  care  of  his  own  foul  (and  that,  which  every  man’s 
“  neighbour  has,  likewife,  to  do  it)  the  magiflrate  alfo  be  entrufted  and  obliged 
“  to  fee,  that  no  man  negleit  his  foul,  than  it  would  be,  if  every  man  were  left 
“  to  himfelf,  in  this  matter :  becaufe,  tho’  we  fhould  admit  that  the  magiflrate 
“  is  not  like  to  be,  or  is  not  ordinarily  more  concerned  for  other  men’s  fouls, 
“  than  they  themfelves  are,  &c.  it  is,  neverthelefs,  undeniably  true  Hill,  that 
“  whoever  negledts  his  foul,  is  more  likely  to  be  brought  to  take  care  of  it,  if 
“  the  magiflrate  be  obliged  to  do  what  lies  in  him,  to  bring  him  to  do  it,  than 
“  if  he  be  not.  Which  is  enough  to  fhew,  that  it  is  every  man’s  true  interefl, 
“  that  the  care  of  his  foul  fhould  not  be  left  to  himfelf  alone,  but  that  the  ma- 
“  giflrate  fhould  be  fo  far  entrufted  with  it,  as  I  contend,  that  he  is.” 

Your  complaint  of  my  not  having  formally  contradi&ed  the  words  above- 
Page  27.  cited,  out  of  A.  p.  26.  looking,  as  if  there  were  fome  weighty  argument  in 
them  :  I  muft  inform  my  reader,  that  you  have  fubjoined  to  thofe,  wherein 
you  recommend  the  ufe  of  force,  in  matters  of  religion,  by  the  gain,  thofe, 
that  are  punifhed,  fhall  make  by  it,  though  it  be  mifapplied  by  the  magiflrate, 
to  bring  them  to  a  wrong  religion.  So  that  thefe  words  of  yours,  “  all  the 
“  hurt  that  comes  to  them  by  it,”  is  all  the  hurt,  that  comes  to  men  by  a  mis¬ 
application  of  the  magiftrate’s  power,  when,  being  of  a  falfe  religion,  he  ufes 
force  to  bring  men  to  it.  And  then,  your  propofition  Hands  thus  :  “  That  the 
“  fuffering,  what  you  call,  tolerable  inconveniencies,  for  their  following  the 
“  light  of  their  own  reafon,  and  the  dictates  of  their  own  confciences,  is  no 
“  fuch  mifchief  to  mankind,  as  to  make  it  more  eligible,  that  there  fhould  be 
<c  no  power  veiled  in  the  magiflrate,”  to  ufe  force  to  bring  men  to  the  true  re¬ 
ligion,  though  the  magiflrate  mifapply  this  power,  i.  e.  ufe  it  to  bring  men  to 
their  own  religion,  when  falfe. 

Th  1  s  is  the  fum  of  what  you  fay,  if  it  has  any  coherent  meaning  in  it :  for 
it  being  to  fhew  the  ufefulnefs  of  fuch  a  power,  veiled  in  the  magiflrate,  un¬ 
der  the  mifcarriages  and  milapplications  it  is,  in  common  practice,  obferved  to 
be  liable  to,  can  have  no  other  fenfe.  But,  I  having  proved,  that,  if  fuch  a 
power  be,  by  the  law  of  nature,  veiled  in  the  magiflrate,  every  magiflrate  is 
obliged  to  ufe  it,  for  the  promoting  his  religion,  as  far  as  he  believes  it  to  be 
true,  fhall  not  much  trouble  myfelf,  if,  like  a  man  of  art,  you  fhould  ufe  your 
Skill,  to  give  it  another  fenfe  :  for  fuch  is  your  natural  talent,  or  great  caution, 
that  you  love  to  fpeak  indefinitely,  and,  as  feldom  as  may  be,  leave  yourfelf  ac-^ 
countable  for  any  propofitions,  of  a  clear,  determined  fenfe;  but,  under  words 
of  doubtful,  but  feeming  plaufible  fignification,  conceal  a  meaning,  which, 
plainly  exprefled,  would,  at  firft  fight,  appear  to  contradidl  your  own  pofitions, 
or  common  fenfe.  Inftances  whereof,  more  than  one,  we  have  here,  in  this 
fentence  of  yours.  For,  1.  The  words,  tolerable  inconveniencies,  carry  a  ve¬ 
ry  fair  fhew,  of  fome  very  flight  matter ;  and  yet,  when  we  come  to  examine 
them,  may  comprehend  any  of  thofe  feverities,  lately  ufed  in  France.  For 
thefe  tolerable  inconveniencies  are  the  fame,  you,  in  this  very  page  and  elfe- 
where,  call  convenient  penalties.  Convenient,  for  what  ?  In  this  very  place, 
they  muft  be  fuch,  as  may  keep  men  “  from  following  their  own  groundlefs 
“  prejudices,  unaccountable  humours,  and  crafty  feducers.”  And  you  tell  us. 
Page  4S.  the  magiflrate  may  require  men,  “  under  convenient  penalties,  to  forfake  their 
“  falfe  religions,  and  embrace  the  true.”  Who  now  muft  be  judge,  in  thefe 
cafes,  what  are  convenient  penalties  ?  Common  fenfe  will  tell  us,  the  magis¬ 
trate,  that  ufes  them  :  but  befides,  we  have  your  word  for  it,  that  the  magif- 
A.  P.  50.  trate’s  prudence  and  experience  enables  him  to  judge  befl,  what  penalties  do  a- 
gree,  with  your  rule  of  moderation,  which,  as  I  have  Shewn,  is  no  rule  at  all. 
So  that,  at  laft,  your  tolerable  inconveniencies  are  fuch,  as  the  magiflrate  fhall 
judge  convenient,  to  oppofe  to  men’s  prejudices,  humours,  and  to  feducers; 

fuch, 
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fuch,  as  he  {hall  think  convenient,  to  bring  men  from  their  falfe  religions,  or 
to  punifh  their  rejecting  the  true ;  which,  whether  they  will  not  reach  men’s 
eftates  and  liberties,  or  go  as  far  as  any  the  king  of  France  has  ufed,  is  more 
than  you  can  be  fecurity  for.  2.  Another  let  ol  good  words  we  have  here, 
which,  at  firft  hearing,  are  apt  to  engage  men’s  concern,  as  if  too  much  could 
not  be  done,  to  recover  men  from  fo  perilous  a  ftate,  as  they  feem  to  defcribe  5 
and  thofe  are  “  men’s  following  their  own  groundlefs  prejudices,  unaccounta- 
“  hie  humours,  or  crafty  feducers.”  Are  not  thefe  exprellions  to  fet  forth  a 
deplorable  condition,  and  to  move  pity  in  all,  that  hear  them  ?  Enough  to 
make  the  unattentive  reader  ready  to  cry  out,  Help,  for  the  Lord’s  fake ;  do 
any  thing,  rather  than  fuffer  fuch  poor,  prejudiced,  feduced  people,  to  be 
eternally  loft.  Whereas,  he  that  examines,  what  perfons  thefe  words  can,  in. 
your  fcheme,  defcribe,  will  find,  they  are  only  fuch,  as  any  where  diftent  from 
thofe  articles  of  faith,  and  ceremonies  of  outward  worfhip,  which  the  magis¬ 
trate,  or,  at  leaft  you,  his  director,  approve  of.  For  whilft  you  talk  thus,  of 
the  true  religion,  in  general,  (and  that  fo  general,  that  you  cannot  allow  your 
felf  to  defcend  fo  near  to  particulars,  as  to  recommend  the  fearching  and  ftudy 
of  the  fcriptures  to  find  it)  and  that  the  power,  in  the  magiftrate’s  hands,  to 
ufe  force,  is  to  bring  men  to  the  true  religion  ;  I  afk,  Whether  you  do  not 
think,  either  he,  or  you,  muft  be  judge,  which  is  the  true  religion,  before  he 
can  exercife  that  power  ?  and  then,  he  muft  ufe  his  force  upon  all  thofe,  who 
diftent  from  it,  who  are  then  the  prejudiced,  humourfome,  and  feduced,  you 
here  fpeak  of.  Unlefs  this  be  fo,  and  the  magiftrate  be  judge,  I  afk,  Who  {hall 
refolve,  which  is  the  prejudiced  perfon,  the  prince,  with  his  politicks,  or  he 
that  buffers  for  his  religion  ?  Which  the  more  dangerous  feducer,  Lewis  the 
XIVth,  with  his  dragoons,  or  Mr.  Claud,  with  his  fermons?  It  will  be  no 
fmall  difficulty  to  find  out  the  perfons,  who  are  guilty  of  following  ground¬ 
lefs  prejudices,  unaccountable  humours,  or  crafty  feducers,  unlefs,  in  thofe 
places,  where  you  {hall  be  gracioufly  pleafed  to  decide  the  queftion;  and,  out 
of  the  plenitude  of  your  power  and  infallibility,  to  declare,  which  of  the  civil 
fovereigns,  now  in  being,  do,  and  which  do  not,  efpoufe  the  one,  only,  true 
religion;  and  then,  we  {hall  certainly  know,  that  thofe,  who  diftent  from  the 
religion  of  thofe  magiftrates,  are  thefe  prejudiced,  humourfome,  feduced  per¬ 
fons. 

But  truly,  as  you  put  it  here,  you  leave  the  matter  perplexed,  when  you 
defend  the  eligiblenefs  of  veiling  a  power,  in  the  magiftrate’s  hands,  to  remedy, 
by  penalties,  men’s  following  their  own  groundlefs  prejudices,  unaccountable 
humours,  and  crafty  feducers,  when,  in  the  lame  fentence,  you  fuppofe  the 
magiftrate,  who  is  veiled  with  this  power,  may  inflict  thofe  penalties  on  men, 
“  for  their  following  the  light  of  their  own  reafon,  and  the  dictates  of  theifown 
cc  confciencesf’  which,  when  you  have  confidered,  perhaps,  you  will  not 
think  my  anfwer  fo  wholly  befides  the  matter,  though  it  {hewed  you,  but  that 
one  ablurdity,  without  a  formal  contradiction  to  fo  loofe  and  undetermined  a 
propofition,  that  it  required  more  pains,  to  unravel  the  fenfe  of  what  was  cover¬ 
ed,  under  deceitful  expreffions,  than  the  weight  of  the  matter,  contained  in 
them,  was  worth. 

For,  befides  what  is  already  faid  to  it:  how  is  it  poffible  for  any  one  (who 
had  the  greateft  mind,  in  the  world,  to  contradiction  )  to  deny  it  to  be  more 
eligible,  that  fuch  a  power  fhould  be  veiled  in  the  magiftrate,  until  he  knows, 
to  whom  you  affirm  it  to  be  more  eligible?  Is  it  more  eligible  to  thofe,  who 
fuffer  by  it,  for  following  the  light  of  their  own  reafon,  and  the  diClates  of  their 
own  confidences?  for  thefe,  you  know,  are  gainers  by  it,  for  they  know  better, 
than  they  did  before,  where  the  truth  does  lie.  Is  it  more  eligible  to  thofe, 
who  have  no  other  thoughts  of  religion,  but  to  be  of  that  of  their  own  country 
without  any  farther  examination?  Or  is  it  more  eligible  to  thofe,  who  think  it 
their  duty  to  examine  matters  of  religion,  and  to  follow  that,  which,  upon  ex¬ 
amination,  appears  to  them  the  truth  ?  the  former  of  thefe  two  make,  I  think, 
the  greater  part  of  mankind,  though  the  latter  be  the  better  advifed :  but,  upon 
Vol.  II.  4  S  what 
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what  grounds  it  Ihould  be  more  eligible  to  either  of  them,  that  the  magiftrate 
Ihould,  than  that  he  fhould  not,  have  a  power,  veiled  in  him,  to  ufe  force,  to 
bring  men  to  the  true  religion,  when  it  cannot  be  employed,  but  to  bring  men 
to  that,  which  he  thinks  the  true,  i.  e.  to  his  own  religion,  is  not  eafy  to  guefs. 
Or  is  it  more  eligible  to  the  priefts  and  minillers  of  national  religions,  every 
where,  that  the  magiftrate  Ihould  be  veiled  with  this  power  ?  Who  being  fure 
to  be  orthodox,  will  have  right  to  claim  the  affiftance  of  the  magillrate’s  power, 
to  bring  thofe,  whom  their  arguments  cannot  prevail,  or  no  arguments  can  pre¬ 
vail  on,  to  embrace  their  true  religion,  and  to  worfhip  God,  in  decent  ways, 
prefcribed  by  thofe,  to  whom  God  has  left  the  ordering  of  fuch  matters.  Or, 
laft  of  all,  Is  it  more  eligible  to  all  mankind?  And  are  the  magillrates  of  the 
world  fo  careful,  or  fo  lucky,  in  the  choice  of  their  religion,  that  it  would  be 
an  advantage  to  mankind,  that  they  Ihould  have  a  right  to  do,  what  in  them 
lies,  i.  e.  to  ufe  all  the  force,  they  have,  if  they  think  convenient,  to  bring  men 
to  the  religion,  they  think  true?  when  you  have  told  us  to  which  of  thele,  or 
what  other,  it  is  more  eligible;  I  fuppofe  the  reader  will,  without  my  contra¬ 
dicting  it,  fee  how  little  truth  there  is  in  it,  or  how  little  to  your  pur- 
pofe. 

If  you  will  pardon  me,  for  not  having  contradicted  that  paffage  of  yours, 
we  have  been  confidering,  I  will  endeavour  to  make  you  amends,  in  what  you 
fay,  in  reply  to  my  anfwer  to  it,  and  tell  you  that,  notwithftanding  all  you  fay 
to  the  contrary,  fuch  a  power,  as  you  would  have  to  be  veiled  in  the  magiftrate, 
takes  away  the  care  of  men’s  fouls  from  themfelves,  and  places  it  in  the  magiftrate, 
rather  than  in  themfelves.  For  if^  when  men  have  examined,  and,  upon  ex¬ 
amination,  embrace  what  appears  to  them  the  true  religion,  the  magiftrate  has 
a  right  to  treat  them,  as  milled  by  prejudice,  humour,  or  feducers;  if  he 
may  ufe  what  force,  and  inflict  what  punifhments,  he  fhall  think  conveni¬ 
ent,  untill  they  conform  to  the  religion,  the  magiftrate  judges  the  true,  I 
think  you  will  fcarce  deny,  but  that  the  care  of  their  fouls  is,  by  fuch  a  power, 
placed  rather  in  the  magiftrate,  than  in  themfelves,  and  taken,  as  much  from 
them  as,  by  force  and  authority,  it  can  be.  This,  whatever  you  pretend,  is 
the  power,  which  your  fyflem  places  in  the  magiftrate.  Nor  can  he,  upon 
your  principles,  exercife  it  otherwife,  as  I  imagine  I  have  fhewed. 

You  fpeak  here,  as  if  this  power,  which  you  would  have  to  be  veiled  in 
the  magiftrate,  did  not  at  all  difcharge,  but  affifl  the  care,  every  one  has,  or 
ought  to  have,  of  his  own  foul.  I  grant,  were  the  power,  you  would  place 
in  the  magiftrate,  fuch,  as  every  man  has  to  take  care  of  his  neighbour’s  foul, 
which  is  to  exprefs  itfelf,  only  by  counfel,  arguments  and  perfuafion ;  it  left 
him  flill  the  free  liberty  of  judging  for  himfelf ;  and  fo  the  care  of  his  foul  re¬ 
mained  flill  in  his  own  hands.  But,  if  men  be  perfuaded,  that  the  wife  and 
good  God  has  veiled  a  power  in  the  magiftrate,  to  be  fo  far  judge  for  them, 
what  is  the  true  religion,  as  to  punifh  them  for  rejecting  the  religion,  which 
the  magiftrate  thinks  the  true,  when  offered  with  fuch  evidence,  as  he  judges 
fufficient  to  convince  them ;  and  to  punifh  them  on,  ’till  they  conlider  fo,  as  to 
embrace  it ;  what  remains,  but  that  they  render  themfelves  to  the  care  and  con¬ 
duct  of  a  guide,  that  God,  in  his  goodnels,  has  appointed  them,  who  hath 
authority  and  commiflion  from  God  to  be  judge  for  them,  which  is  the  true 
religion,  and  what  are  arguments  proper  and  fufficient  to  convince  any  one  of  it; 
and,  he  himfelf  being  convinced  of  it,  why  Ihould  they  be  fo  foolilh,  as  to 
fuffer  punifhments,  in  oppofition  to  a  power,  which  is  in  the  right,  and  they 
ought  to  fubmit  to  ?  To  what  purpole  Ihould  they,  under  the  weight  of  penal¬ 
ties,  wafte  time  and  pains  in  examining,  fince,  whatever  they  Ihould  judge, 
upon  examination,  the  magiftrate  judging  the  arguments  and  realbns  he  offers, 
for  the  truth  of  his  religion,  proper  and  fufficient  to  convince  them,  they  mull 
ftill  lie  under  the  punilhment,  the  magiftrate  fhall  think  convenient,  ’till  they 
do  comply  ? 

Besides,  when  they  are  thus  punilhed,  by  their  magiftrate,  for  not  con¬ 
forming,  what  need  they  examine  ?  fince  you  tell  them,  “  It  is  not  ftridtly  ne- 

2  «  ceffary 
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“  ceffary  to  falvation,  that  all,  that  are  of  the  true  religion,  Ihould  underhand 
“  the  grounds  of  it.”  The  magiftrate  being  of  the  one  only  true  religion, 
knows  it  to  be  fo ;  and  he  knows,  that  that  religion  was  tendered  to  them  with 
fufficient  evidence,  and  therefore  is  obliged  to  punilh  them  for  rejecting  it.  This 
is  that,  which  men  mull:,  upon  your  fcheme,  fuppofe;  for  it  is,  what  you 
yourfelf  mull:  fuppofe,  before  the  magiftrate  can  exercife  that  power,  you  con¬ 
tend  to  be  veiled  in  him,  as  is  evident  to  any  one,  who  will  put  your  fyftem 
together,  and  particularly  weigh  what  you  fay.  - 

When,  therefore,  men  are  put  into  fuch  a  ftate,  as  this,  that  the  magif- Page 48* 
trate  may  judge,  which  is  the  true  religion  ;  the  magiftrate  may  judge  what  is 
fufficient  evidence  of  its  truth ;  the  magiftrate  may  be  judge,  to  whom  it  is 
tendered  with  fufficient  evidence,  and  punilh  them,  that  rejedt  it,  fo  propofed, 
with  fuch  penalties  as  he  alfo  lhall  judge  convenient,  and  all  this,  by  God’s  ap¬ 
pointment,  and  an  authority  received  from  the  wife  and  benign  Governor  of  all 
things,  I  alk,  Whether  the  care  of  men’s  fouls  are  not  taken  out  of  their  own 
hands,  and  put  into  the  magiftrate’s  ?  Whether,  in  fuch  a  ftate,  they  can,  or 
will,  think  there  is  any  need,  or  that  it  is  to  any  purpofe  for  them  to  examine  ? 

And,  whether  this  be  a  cure  for  the  natural  averfion,  that  is  in  men,  to  confi- 
der  and  weigh  matters  of  religion  ;  and  the  way  to  force,  or  fo  much  as  en¬ 
courage  them  to  examine  ? 

“  But,  fay  you,  the  falvation  of  all  men’s  fouls  is  better  provided  for ;  if,  page 78. 
“  belides  the  obligation,  that  every  man  has,  to  take  care  of  his  own  foul,  the 
“  magiftrate  alfo  be  entrufted,  and  obliged,  to  fee,  that  no  man  negled  his  own 
“  foul,  than  it  would  be,  if  every  man  were  left  to  himfelf,  in  that  matter.” 
Whatever  ground  another  may  have  to  fay  this,  you  can  have  none :  you,  who  page  64. 
give  fo  good  reafon,  why  conformifts,  tho’  never  fo  ignorant  and  negligent,  in 
examining  matters  of  religion,  cannot  yet  be  punilhed  to  make  them  conlider, 
muft  acknowledge,  that  “all  men’s  lalvation  is  not  the  better  provided  for, 

“  by  a  power  veiled  in  the  magiftrate,”  which  cannot  reach  the  far  greateft  part 
of  men,  which  are  every- where  the  conformifts  to  the  national  religion.  You,  page  22, 
that  plead  lo  well,  for  the  magiftrate’s  not  examining,  whether  thofe,  that  con¬ 
form,  do  it  upon  reafon,  or  convidtion,  but  fay,  it  is  ordinarily  prelumable, 
they  do  lb;  wherein,  I  befeech  you,  do  you  put  this  care  of  men’s  falvation, 
that  is  placed  in  the  magiftrate  ?  even  in  bringing  them  to  outward  conformity 
to  the  national  religion,  and  there  leaving  them.  And  are  the  fouls  of  all 
mankind  the  better  provided  for,  if  the  magiftrates  of  the  world  are  veiled 
with  a  power,  to  ufe  force,  to  bring  men  to  an  outward  profeftion  of  what 
they  think  the  true  religion,  without  any  other  care  of  their  falvation  ?  'For 
thither,  and  no  farther,  reaches  their  ufe  of  force,  in  your  way  of  applying  it. 

Give  me  leave,  therefore,  to  trifle  with  you  once  again,  and  to  defire  you, 
to  lay  your  hand  upon  your  heart,  and  tell  me,  what  mankind  lhall  gain  by 
the  change  ?  For  I  hope,  by  this  time,  it  is  not  fo  much  a  paradox  to  you,  that, 
if  the  magiftrate  be  commiftioned  by  God,  to  take  care  of  men’s  fouls,  in  your 
way,  it  takes  away  the  care  of  men’s  fouls  from  themfelves,  in  all  thofe,  who 
have  need  of  this  affiftance  of  the  magiftrate,  i.  e.  all  thofe,  who  negledl  to 
conlider,  and  are  averfe  to  examination. 

One  thing  more  give  me  leave  to  obferve  to  you,  and  that  is,  that  taking 
care  of  men’s  fouls,  or  taking  care,  that  they  negledt  not  their  fouls,  and  laying 
penalties  on  them,  to  bring  them,  in  outward  profeftion,  to  the  national  reli¬ 
gion,  are  two  very  different  things,  tho’,  in  this  place  and  elfewhere,  you  con¬ 
found  them,  and  would  have  penal  laws,  requiring  church-conformity,  pals 
under  the  name  of  care  of  men’s  fouls,  for  that  is  the  utmoll,  your  way  of  ap¬ 
plying  force  does,  or  can,  reach  to  ;  and  what  care  is  therein  taken  of  men’s 
fouls,  may  be  feen,  by  the  lives  and  knowledge  obfervable,  in  not  a  few  con¬ 
formifts,  This  is  not  faid  to  lay  any  blame  on  conformity,  but  to  Ihew  how 
improperly  you  fpeak,  when  you  call  penal  laws,  made  to  promote  conformity, 
and  force  ufed  to  bring  men  to  it,  a  care  of  men’s  fouls ;  when  even  the  exact¬ 
ed:  obfervers,  and  moll  zealous  advancers  of  conformity,  may  be,  as  irreligi¬ 
ous,  ignorant,  and  vicious,  as  any  other  men.  I  n 
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In  the  firft  treatife,  we  heard  not  a  fyllable  of  any  other  ufe,  or  end,  of  force, 
in  matters  of  religion,  but  only  to  make  men  confider.  But,  in  your  fecond, 
being  forced  to  own  bare-faced  the  punifhing  of  men,  for  their  religion,  you  call 
it  “  a  vice  to  rejed  the  true  faith,  and  to  refufe  to  worfhip  God,  in  decent  ways, 
“  prefcribed  by  thofe,  to  whom  God  has  left  the  ordering  of  it  3”  and  tell  us, 
that  “  it  is  a  fault,  which  may  juft ly  be  puniftied  by  the  magiftrate,  not  to  be 
“  of  the  national  religion,  where  the  true  is  the  national  religion.”  To  make 
this  dodrine  of  perfecution  feem  limited,  and  go  down  the  better,  to  your  tel¬ 
ling  us  it  muft  be  only  where  the  national  religion  is  the  true,  and  that  the  pe¬ 
nalties  muft  be  moderate  and  convenient;  both  which  limitations,  having  no 
other  judge,  but  the  magiftrate,  (as  I  have  fhewed  elfewhere,  are  no  limitations 
at  all)  you,  in  words,  add  a  third,  that,  in  effed,  fignifiesjuft  as  much,  as  the 
other  two:  and  that  is,  “  If  there  be  fufficient  means  of  inftrudion,  provided 
“  for  all,  for  inftruding  them,  in  the  truth  of  it  j”  of  which  provifion  the  ma¬ 
giftrate  alfo  being  to  be  judge,  your  limitations  leave  him  as  free,  to  punifh  all 
diftenters,  from  his  own  religion,  as  any  persecutor  can  wifh ;  for  what  he  will 
think  fufficient  means  of  inftrudion,  it  will  be  hard  for  you  to  fay. 

I  n  the  mean  time,  as  far  as  may  be  gathered  from  what  you  fay  in  another 
place,  we  will  examine  what  you  think  fufficient  provifion  for  inftruding  men, 
which  you  have  exprefied  in  thefe  words :  “  For,  if  the  magiftrate  provides  fuffi- 
“  ciently,  for  the  inftrudion  of  all  his  fubjeds,  in  the  true  religion ;  and  then, 
“  requires  them  all,  under  convenient  penalties,  to  hearken  to  the  teachers  and 
“  minifters  of  it,  and  to  profefs  and  exercil'e  it,  with  one  accord,  under  their 
“  diredion,  in  publick  aflemblies.”  That,  which  ftumbles  one,  at  the  firffc 
view,  of  this  your  method  of  inftrudion,  is,  that  you  leave  it  uncertain,  whe¬ 
ther  diftenters  muft  firft  be  inftruded,  and  then  profefs :  or  elfe  firft  profefs, 
and  then  be  inftruded,  in  the  national  religion.  This  you  will  do  well  to  be  a 
little  more  clear  in,  the  next  time ;  for  you  mentioning  no  inftrudion,  but  in 
publick  aflemblies,  and  perhaps  meaning  it  for  a  country,  where  there  is  little 
other  pains,  taken  with  diftenters,  but  the  confutation  and  condemnation  of 
them  in  aftemblies,  where  they  are  not,  they  muft:  ceafe  to  be  diftenters,  before 
they  can  partake  of  this  fufficient  means  of  inftrudion. 

And  now,  for  thofe,  who  do  with  one  accord  put  thcmfelves  under  the  di¬ 
redion  of  the  minifters  of  the  national,  and  hearken  to  thefe  teachers  of  the 
true  religion.  I  afk,  whether  one  half  of  thofe,  whereof  moft  of  the  aflemblies 
are  made  up,  do,  or  can  (fo  ignorant,  as  they  are)  underftand,  what  they  hear 
from  the  pulpit?  and  then,  whether,  if  a  man  did  underftand,  what  in  many 
aflemblies,  ordinarily  is  delivered  once  a  week  there,  for  his  inftrudion,  he 
might  not  yet,  at  threefcore  years  end,  be  ignorant  of  the  grounds  and  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  chriftian  religion  :  your  having  fo  often,  in  your  letter,  mentioned 
fufficient  provifion  of  inftrudion,  has  forced  thefe  two  fhort  queftions  from  me. 
But  I  forbear  to  tell  you,  what  I  have  heard  very  fober  people,  even  of  the 
church  of  England  fay,  upon  this  occafton :  for,  you  have  warned  me  already, 
that  it  (hall  be  interpreted,  to  be  a  quarrel,  to  the  clergy,  in  general,  if  any 
thing  fhall  be  taken  notice  of,  in  any  of  them  worthy  to  be  mended.  I  leave 
it  to  thofe,  whofe  profeflion  it  is  to  judge,  whether  divinity  be  a  fcience,  wherein 
men  may  be  inftruded,  by  an  harangue,  or  two,  once  a  week,  upon  any  fub- 
jed,  at  a  venture,  which  has  no  coherence  with  that,  which  preceded,  or  that, 
which  is  to  follow,  and  this  made  to  people,  that  are  ignorant  of  the  firft  prin¬ 
ciples  of  it,  and  are  not  capable  of  underftanding  fuch  ways  of  difcourfes.  I  am 
fure,  he  that  fhould  think  this  a  fufficient  means  of  inftruding  people,  in  any 
other  fcience,  would  at  the  end  of  feven,  or  twenty  years,  find  them  very  little 
advanced  in  it.  And  bating,  perhaps,  fome  terms  and  phrafes,  belonging  to 
it,  would  be  as  far  from  all  true  and  ufeful  knowledge  of  it,  as  when  they  firft 
began.  Whether  it  be  fo,  in  matters  of  religion,  thofe  who  have  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  obferve,  muft  judge.  And  if  it  appear  that,  amongft  thofe  of  the  nati¬ 
onal  church,  there  be  very  many  fo  ignorant,  that  there  is  nothing  more  fre¬ 
quent,  than  for  the  minifters  themfelves  to  complain  of  it,  it  is  manifeft,  from 

thofe 
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thofe  of  the  national  church  (whatever  may  be  concluded,  from  diffenters)  that 
the  means  of  inftruftion,  provided  by  the  law,  are  not  fufficient,  unlefs  that  be 
fufficient  means  of  inftruftion,  which  men,  of  fufficient  capacity  for  other 
things,  may  live  under,  many  years,  and  yet  know  very  little  by.  If  you  fay, 
it  is  for  want  of  confideration,  muft  not  your  remedy  of  force  be  ufed,  to  bring 
them  to  it  ?  Or  how  will  the  magiftrate  anfwer  for  it,  if  he  ufe  force,  to  make 
diffenters  confider,  and  let  thofe  of  his  own  church  periffi,  for  want  of 
it. 

Th  1  s  being  all,  one  can  well  underftand,  by  your  fufficient  means  of  inftruc- 
tion,  as  you  there  explain  it,  I  do  not  fee,  but  men,  who  have  no  averfion  to 
be  inftrufted,  may  yet  fail  of  it,  notwithftanding  fuch  a  provifion.  Perhaps, 
by  “  exercifing  the  true  religion,  with  one  accord,  under  the  direction  of  the 
“  minifters  of  it,  in  publick  affemblies,”  you  mean  fomething  farther;  but 
that  not  being  an  ordinary  phrafe,  will  need  your  explication,  to  make  it  un- 
derftood. 

CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  magiftrate’s  commiffion,  to  ufe  force, 

in  matters  of  religion.  % 

THOUGH,  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  our  examining  your  doftrine,  con¬ 
cerning  the  magiftrates,  who  may,  or  may  not,  ufe  force,  in  matters 
ol  religion,  we  have,  in  feveral  places,  happened  to  take  notice  of  the  com¬ 
miffion,  whereby  you  authorize  magiftrates  to  aft;  yet  we  {hall,  in  this  chapter, 
more  particularly  confider  that  commiffion.  You  tell  us,  “  To  ufe  force,  in 
“  matters  of  religion,  is  a  duty  of  the  magiftrate,  as  old,  as  the  law  of  Page  35‘ 
nature,  in  which  the  magiftrates  commiffion  lies:  for  the  fcripture  does 
“  not  properly  give  it  him,  but  fuppofes  it.”  And  more,  at  large,  you  give 
us  an  account  of  the  magiftrate’s  commiffion,  in  thefe  words:  “  It  is  true 
«  indeed,  the  author  and  finifherof  our  faith  has  given  the  magiftrate  no  Page  31. 

<l  new  power,  or  commiffion:  nor  was  there  any  need,  that  he  fhould, 

«  (if  himfelf  had  any  temporal  power  to  give:)  for  he  found  him  already, 

«*  even  by  the  law  of  nature,  the  minifter  of  God,  to  the  people,  for  good, 

tc  and  bearing  the  fword  notin  vain,  i.  e.  invefted  withcoaftive  power,  and  ob^g- 

“  ed  to  ufe  it,  for  all  the  good  purpofes,  which  it  might  ferve,  and  for  which 

“  it  fhould  be  found  needful;  even  for  the  reftraining  of  falfeand  corrupt  religi- 

ft  on  :  as  Job  long  before  (  perhaps  before  any  part  of  the  fcriptures  were  writ- 

<c  ten)  acknowledged,  when  he  faid,  that  “  the  worfhipping  the  fun  or  the  J0b  xxi.  26, 

“  moon,  was  an  iniquity  to  be  punifhed  by  the  judge.”  But,  though  our  Sa- zz> 28 ■ 

<c  viour  has  given  the  magiftrates  no  new  power;  yet,  being  king  of  kings,  he 
“  expefts,  and  requires,  that  they  fhould  fubmit  themfelves  to  his  fceptre,  and 
“  ufe  the  power,  which  always  belonged  to  them,  for  his  fervice,  and  for  the 
advancing  his  fpiritual  kingdom,  in  the  world.  And,  even  that  charity, 

“  which  our  great  mafter  fo  earneftly  recommends,  and  fo  ftriftly  requires,  of 
“  all  his  difciples,  as  it  obliges  all  men  to  feek  and  promote  the  good  of  others, 

“  as  well  as  their  own,  efpecially  their  fpiritual  and  eternal  good,  by  fuch 
“  means,  as  their  feveral  places,  and  relations,  enable  them  to  ufe :  fo  does  it 
“  efpecially  oblige  the  magiftrate  to  do  it,  as  a  magiftrate,  i.  e.  by  that  power, 

“  which  enables  him  to  do  it,  above  the  rate  of  other  men.” 

“So  far,  therefore,  is  the  chriftian  magiftrate,  when  he  gives  his  helping- 
“  hand,  to  the  furtherance  of  the  gofpel,  by  laying  convenient  penalties,  upon 
“  fuch,  as  rejeft  it,  or  any  part  of  it,  from  ufing  any  other  means,  for  the 
“  falvation  of  men’s  fouls,  than  what  the  author  and  finifher  of  our  faith  has 
“  direfted,  that  he  does  no  more,  than  his  duty,  to  God,  to  his  redeemer, 

“  and  to  his  fubjefts,  requires  of  him.” 
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“Christ,  you  fay,  has  given  no  now  power,  or  commiffion,  to  the  ma- 
“  giftra-te;  ”  and  for  this  you  give  feveral  regions,  I.  “  There  was  no  need  that 
“  he  ihould.”  Yet  itfeems  ftrange,  that  the  chriftian  magiftrate  alone  fhould 
have  an  exercifeof  coadl'ive  power,  in  matters  of  religion ;  and  yet  our  Saviour 
fhould  fay  nothing  of  it,  but.leave  them  to  that  commiffion,  which  was  com¬ 
mon  to  them,  withalfoother  magiftrates.  The  chriftian  religion,  in  cafes  of 
Ids  moment,  is  not  wanting,  in  its  rules;  and  I  know  not,  whetlier  you  will 
not  charge  the  new  teftament,  with  a  great  defedt,  if  that  law  alone,  which 
teaches  the  only  true  religion,  that  law,  which  all  magiftrates,  who  are  of  the 
true  religion,  receive  and  embrace,  fhould  fay  nothing  at  all,  of  fo  neceftary  and 
important  a  duty,  to  thofe,  who  alone  are  in  a  capacity  to  difeharge  it,  but  leave 
them  only  to  that  general  law  of  nature,  which  others,  who  arc  not  qualified 
:tp  ufe  this  force,  have  in  common  with  them. 

This,  atleaft,  feems  needful,  if  a  new  commiffion  does  not,  that  the  chri- 
flian  magiftrates  fhould  have  been  inftrudted,  what  degree  of  force,  they  fhould 
ufe,  and  been  limited  to  your  moderate  penalties;  fince,  for  above  1200  years, 
though  they  have  readily  enough  found  out  your  commiffion,  to  ufe  force, 
they  never  found  out  your  moderate  ufe  of  it,  which  is  that  alone,  which,  you 
afiure  us,  is  ufeful  and  neceftary. 

2,  You  fay,  “if  our  Saviour  had  any  temporal  power  to  give,”  whejeby 
you  feem  to  give  this,  as  a  reafon,  why  he  gave  not  the  civil  magiftrate  power, 
to  ufe  force,  in  matters  of  religion,  that  he  had  it  not  io  give.  You  tell  us,  in 
the  fame  paragraph,  that  “  he  is  king  of  kings;”  and  he  tells  us  himfelf,  “  that 
“  all  power  is  given  unto  him,  in  heaven  and  earth:  ”  fo  that  he  could  have 
given,  what  power,  to  whom,  and  to  what  purpofe,  he  had  pleafed:  and  con¬ 
cerning  this  there  needs  no,  if. 

3.  “  For  he  found  him  already,  by  the  law  of  nature,  inverted  with  co- 
“  adtive  power,  and  obliged  to  ufe  it,  for  all  the  good  purpofes,  which  it  might 
“  ferve,  and  for  which  it  fhould  be  found  needful.”  He  found  alfo  fathers, 
hufbands,  mafters,  invefted  with  their  diftindt  powers,  by  the  fame  law,  and 
under  the  fame  obligation:  and  yet  he  thought  it  needful  to  preferibe  to  them, 
in  the  ufe  of  thofe  powers:  but  there  was  no  need  he  fhould  do  fo,  to  the  civil 
magiftrates,  in  the  ufe  of  their  power,  in  matters  of  religion;  becaufe;  though 
fathers,  hufbands,  mafters,  were  liable  to  excefs  in  the  ufe  of  theirs,  yet  chrif¬ 
tian  magiftrates  were  not,  as  appears,  by  their  having  always  kept  to  thofe 
moderate  meafures,  which  you  aflure  us,  to  be  the  only  neceftary  and  ufe¬ 
ful. 

And  what,  atlaft,  is  their  commiffion  ?  “  Even  that  of  charity,  which  obli- 
“  ges  all  men  to  feek  and  promote  the  good  of  others,  efpecially  their  fpiritual 
“  and  eternal  good,  by  fuch  means,  as  their  feveral  places,  and  relations,  en- 
‘‘  able  them  to  ufe,  efpecially  magiftrates,  as  magiftrates.”  This  duty  of  cha¬ 
rity  is  well  difeharged,  by  the  magiftrate,  as  magiftrate,  is  it  not?  in  bringing 
men  to  an  outward  profeffion  of  any,  even  of  the  true  religion,  and  leaving 
them  there?  But,  Sir,  I  afk  you,  who  muft  be  judge,  what  is  for  the  fpiritual 
and  eternal  good  of  his  fubjedts,  the  magiftrate  himfelf,  or  no?  if  not  he  him¬ 
felf,  who  for  him?  Or  can  it  be  done,  without  any  one’s  judging,  at  all?  If  he, 
the  magiftrate,  muft  judge,  everywhere,  himfelf,  what  is  for  the  fpiritual  and 
eternal  good  of  his  fubjedts,  as  I  fee  no  help  for  it ;  if  the  magiftrate  be,  every 
where,  by  the  law  of  nature,  obliged  to  promote  their  fpiritual  and  eternal  good, 
is  not  the  true  religion  like  to  find  great  advantage  in  the  world,  by  the  ufe  of 
force,  in  the  magiftrate’s  hands?  And  is  not  this  a  plain  demonftration,  that  God 
has,  by  the  law  of  nature,  given  commiffion  to  the  magiftrate,  to  ufe  force,  for 
the  promoting  the  true  religion;  fince  (as  it  is  evident)  the  execution  of  fuch  a 
commiffion  will  do  fo  much  more  harm,  than  good  ? 

T  o  fhew  that  your  indiredt  and  at  a  diftance  ufefulnefs,  with  a  general  necef- 
fity  of  force,  authorizes  the  civil  power  in  the  ufe  of  it,  you  ufe  the  following 
words,  “  That  force  does  fome  fervice,  towards  the  making  of  fcholars  and 
“  artifts,  I  fuppofe  you  will  eafily  grant.  Give  me  leave,  therefore,  to  afk, 

1  “  how 
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«  how  it  does  it?  I  fuppofe  you  will  lay,  not  by  its  direct  and  proper  efficacy,, 
«  (  for  force  is  no  more  capable  to  work  learning,  or  arts,  than  the  belief  ©£ 
«  the  true  religion,  in  men,  by  its  dired:  and  proper  efficacy  ; )  but,  by  pre-; 
“  vailing  upon  thofe,  who  are  deligned  for  fcholars,  or  artifts,  to  receive  in- 
«  ftrudion,  and  to  apply  themfelves  to  the  ufe  of  thofe  means  and  helps,  which 
“  are  proper  to  make  them,  what  they  are  deligned  to  be:  that  is,  it  does  it  in- 
“  diredly  and  at  a  diftance.  Well  then,  if  all  the  ufefulnefs  of  force,  towards 
“  bringing  fcholars,  or  apprentices,  to  the  learning,  or  Ikill,  they  are  deligned 
<c  to  attain,  be  only  an  indited  and  at  a  diftance  ufefulnefs;  “  I  pray  what  is  it, 
“  that  warrants  and  authorizes  fchoolmafters,  tutors,  or  mailers,  to  ufe  force 
“  upon  their  fcholars,  or  apprentices,  to  bring  them  to  learning,  or  the  Ikill  of 
“  their  arts,  and  trades,  if  fuch  an  indired,  and  at  a  diftance,  ufefulnefs,  of 
“  force,  together  with  that  neceflity  of  it,  which  experience  difcovers,  will 
“  not  do  it:  I  believe,  you  will  acknowledge,  that  even  fuch  an  ufefulnefs,  to- 
“  gether  with  that  neceflity,  will  ferve  the  turn,  in  thefe  cafes.  But  then,  I 
“  would  fain  know,  why  the  fame  kind  of  ufefulnefs,  joined  with  the  like  ne- 
“  ceffity,  will  not,  as  well,  doit,  in  the  cafe  before  us?  Iconfefs,  I  fee  no 
“  realon,  why  it  Ihould  not ;  nor  do  I  believe,  you  can  aflign  any.  You  afk 
“  here,  what  authorizes  fchoolmafters,  or  mailers,  to  ufe  force,  on  their  fcho- 
V  lars,  and  apprentices,  if  fuch  an  indired  and  at  a  diftance  ufefulnefs,  toge- 
“  ther  with  neceffity,  does  not  do  it?”  I  anfwer,  neither  your  indired,  and 
at  a  diftance  ufefulnefs,  nor  the  neceffity,  you  fuppofe,  of  it.  For  I  do  not 
think,  you  will  fay,  that  any  fchoolmafter  has  a  power  to  teach,  much  lefs  to 
ule  force  on,  any  one’s  child,  without  the  confent  and  authority  of  the  father: 
but  a  father,  you  will  fay,  has  a  power  to  ufe  force,  to  corred  his  child,  to 
bring  him  to  learning,  or  Ikill,  in  that  trade,  he  is  defigned  to;  and  to  this, 
the  father  is  authorized,  by  the  ufefulnefs  and  neceffity  of  force.  This  I  deny, 
that  the  mere  fuppofed  ufefulnefs  and  neceffity  of  force  authorizes  the  father  to 
ufe  it ;  for  then,  whenever  he  judged  it  ufeful  and  neceflary  for  his  fon,  to  pre¬ 
vail  with  him,  to  apply  himfelf  to  any  trade,  he  might  ufe  force  upon  him,  to 
that  purpofe;  which  I  think,  neither  you,  nor  any  body  elfe,  will  fay,  a  fa¬ 
ther  has  a  right  to  do,  on  his  idle,  and,  perhaps,  married  fon,  at  30  or  40  years 
old. 

There  is,  then,  fomething  elfe,  in  the  cafe;  and  whatever  it  be,  that  au¬ 
thorizes  the  father,  to  ufe  force  upon  his  child,  to  make  him  a  proficient  in  it, 
authorizes  him  alfo,  to  chufe  that  trade,  art,  or  fcience,  he  would  have  him  a 
proficient  in:  for  the  father  can  no  longer  ule  force  upon  his  fon,  to  make  him 
attain  any  art,  or  trade,  than  he  can  prefcribe  to  him,  the  art,  or  trade,  he  is 
to  attain.  Put  your  parallel  now,  if  you  pleafe :  the  father,  by  the  ufefulnefs 
and  neceffity  of  force,  is  authorized  to  ufe  it  upon  his  child,  to  make  him  at¬ 
tain  any  art  or  fcience;  therefore,  the  magiftrate  is  authorized  to  ufe  force,  to 
bring  men  to  the  true  religion,  becaufe  it  is  ufeful  and  neceflary.  Thus  far  you 
have  ufed  it,  and  you  think  it  does  well.  But  let  us  go  on  with  the  parallel: 
this  ufefulnefs  and  neceflity  of  force  authorizes  the  father  to  ufe  it,  to  make  his 
fon  apply  himfelf,  to  the  ufe  of  the  means,  and  helps,  which  are  proper  to  make 
him,  what  he  is  defigned  to  be,  no  longer  than  it  authorizes  the  father  to  de- 
fign  what  his  fon  fball  be,  and  to  chufe  for  him,  the  art,  or  trade,  he  ffiall  be 
of:  and  fo  the  ufefulnefs  and  neceffity,  you  fuppofe,  in  force,  to  bring  men  to 
any  church,  cannot  authorize  the  magiftrate,  to  ufe  force,  any  farther,  than 
he  has  a  right  to  chufe  for  any  one,  what  church,  or  religion,  he  {hall  be  of. 
So  that  if  you  will  flick  to  this  argument,  and  allow  the  parallel,  between  the 
magiftrate  and  a  father,  and  the  right  they  have,  to  ufe  force,  for  the  inftrud- 
ing  of  their  fubjedsin  religion,  and  children  in  arts,  you  muft  either  allow  the 
magiftrate  to  have  power,  to  chufe  what  religion  his  fubjeds  {hall  be  of,  which 
you  have  denied,  or  elfe,  that  he  has  no  power  to  ufe  force  to  make  them  ufe 
means  to  be  of  it. 

A  Fat  her  being  entrufted  with  the  care  and  provifion  for  his  child,  is,  as 
well  bound  in  duty,  as  fitted  by  natural  love  and  tendernefs,  to  fupply  the  defeats 
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of  his  tender  age.  When  it  is  born,  the  child  cannot  move  itfelf  for  the  eafe 
and  help  of  natural  neceffities,  the  parents  hands  muft  fupply  that  inability, 
and  feed,  cleanfe  and  fwaddle  it.  Age  having  given  more  ftrength,  and  the 
exercife  of  the  limbs,  the  parents  are  difcharged  from  the  trouble,  of  putting 
meat  into  the  mouth  of  the  child,  clothing,  or  unclothing,  or  carrying  him  in 
their  arms.  The  fame  duty  and  affection,  which  required  fuch  kind  of  helps  to  the 
infant,  makes  them  extend  their  thoughts  to  other  cares  for  him,  when  he  is 
grown  a  little  bigger;  it  is  not  only  a  prefent  fupport,  but  a  future,  comfortable 
lubfiftence  begins  to  be  thought  on:  to  this,  fome  art,  or  fcience,  is  necelfary,  but 
the  child’s  ignorance  and  want  of  profpeCt  makes  him  unable  to  chufe.  And  hence 
the  father  has  a  power  to  chufe  for  him,  that  the  flexible  and  docile  part  of  life 
may  not  be  fquandered  away,  and  the  time  of  inftruCtion  and  improvement  be 
loft,  for  want  of  direction.  The  trade,  or  art,  being  chofen  by  the  father,  it  is 
the  exercife  and  induftry  of  the  child  muft  acquire  it  to  himfelf;  but  induftry, 
ufually  wanting  in  children,  the  fpur,  which  reafon  and  forefight  gives  to  the 
endeavours  of  grown  men,  the  father’s  rod  and  correction  is  fain  to  fupply  that 
want,  to  make  him  apply  himfelf  to  the  ufe  of  thofe  means  and  helps,  which 
are  proper  to  make  him,  what  he  is  defigned  to  be.  But,  when  the  child  is 
once  come  to  the  ftate  of  manhood,  and  to  be  the  pofleflor  and  free  difpofer  of 
his  goods  and  eftate,  he  is  then  difcharged  from  this  difcipline  of  his  parents, 
and  they  have,  no  longer,  any  right  to  chufe  any  art,  fcience,  or  courfe  of  life 
for  him;  or,  by  force,  to  make  him  apply  himfelf  to  the  ufe  of  thofe  means, 
which  are  proper  to  make  him  be,  what  he  deflgns  to  be.  Thus  the  want  of 
knowledge  to  chufe  a  fit  calling,  and  want  of  knowledge  of  the  neceflity  of 
pains  and  induftry,  to  attain  fkill  in  it,  puts  a  power  into  the  parents  hands,  to 
ufe  force,  where  it  is  neceflary,  to  procure  the  application  and  diligence  of  their 
children,  in  that,  which  their  parents  have  thought  fit  to  fet  them  to;  but  it 
gives  this  power  to  the  parents,  only,  and  to  no  other,  whilft  they  live:  and,  if 
they  die,  whilft  their  children  need  it,  to  their  fubftitutes;  and  there  it  is  fafely 
placed:  for  fince  their  want  of  knowledge,  during  their  nonage,  makes  them 
want  direction;  and  want  of  reafon  often  makes  them  need  punifhment  and 
force,  to  excite  their  endeavours,  and  keep  them  intent  to  the  ufe  of  thofe 
means,  that  lead  to  the  end,  they  are  directed  to,  the  tendernefs  and  love  of  pa¬ 
rents  will  engage  them  to  ufe  it,  only  for  their  good,  and  generally  to  quit  it  too, 
when,  by  the  title  of  manhood,  they  come  to  be  above  the  direction  and  difci¬ 
pline  of  children.  But,  how  does  this  prove,  that  the  magiftrate  has  any  right, 
to  force  men,  to  apply  themfelves,  to  the  ufe  of  thofe  means  and  helps,  which 
are  proper  to  make  them  of  any  religion,  more  than  it  proves,  that  the  ma¬ 
giftrate  has  a  right  to  chufe  for  them,  what  religion  they  {hall  be  of? 

To  your  queftion  therefore,  “  What  is  it,  that  warrants  and  authorizes 
“  fchoolmafters,  tutors,  and  mafters,  to  ufe  force  upon  their  fcholars,  or  ap- 
“  prentices?”  I  anfwer,  a  commiflion  from  the  father,  or  mother,  or  thofe, 
who  fupply  their  places;  for,  without  that,  no  indirect,  or  at  a  diftance,  ufe- 
fulnefs,  or  fuppofed  neceflity,  could  authorize  them. 

But  then,  you  will  aik,  Is  it  not  this  ufefulnefs  and  neceflity,  that  gives 
this  power  to  the  father  and  mother?  I  grant  it.  “  I  would  fain  know  then, 

“  fay  you,  why  the  fame  ufefulnefs,  joined  with  the  like  neceflity,  will  not  as 
“  well  do,  in  the  cafe  before  us?  ”  And  I,  Sir,  will  as  readily  tell  you:  be- 
caufe  the  underftanding  of  the  parents  is  to  fupply  the  want  of  it,  in  the  mi¬ 
nority  of  their  children ;  and,  therefore,  they  have  a  right,  not  only  to  ufe 
force,  to  make  their  children  apply  themfelves  to  the  means  of  acquiring  any 
art,  or  trade,  but  to  chufe  alfo  the  trade,  or  calling,  they  fhall  be  of.  But 
when,  being  come  out  of  the  ftate  of  minority,  they  are  fuppofed  of  years  of 
difcretion,  to  chufe  what  they  will  defign  themfelves  to  be,  they  are  alio  at  li¬ 
berty  to  judge,  what  application  and  induftry  they  will  ufe,  for  the  attaining  of 
it;;  and  then,  how  negligent  foever  they  are,  in  the  ufe  of  the  means,  how 
averfe  foever  to  inftruCtion,  or  application,  they  are  paft  the  correction  of  a 
fchoolmafter,  and  their  parents  can  no  longer  chufe,  or  defign,  for  them,  what 
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they  ihall  be,  nor  “  ufe  force  to  prevail  with  them,  to  apply  themfelves,  to  the 
“  ufe  of  thole  means,  and  helps,  which  are  proper  to  make  them,  what  they 
«  are  defigned  to  be.”  He  that  imagines  a  father,  or  tutor,  may  fend  his  fon  to 
fchool,  at  thirty,  or  forty,  years  old,  and  order  him  to  be  whipp’d  there,  or 
that  any  indirect  and  at  a  diftance  ufefulnefs  will  authorize  him  to  be  fo  ufed, 
will  be  thought  fitter  to  be  fent  thither  himfelf,  and  there  to  receive  due  cor¬ 
rection. 

When  you  have  confidered,  it  is  otherwife,  in  the  cafe  of  the  magiftrate 
ufing  force,  your  way,  in  matters  of  religion;  that  there  his  underftanding  is 
not  to  fupply  the  defeCt  of  underftanding,  in  his  fubjeCts,  and  that  only  for  a 
time ;  that  he  cannot  chufe,  for  any  of  his  fubjeCts,  what  religion  he  fhall  be 
of,  as  you  yourfelf  confefs;  and  that  this  power  of  the  magiftrate,  if  it  be  ( as 
is  claimed  by  you)  over  men  of  all  ages,  parts  and  endowments,  you  will  per¬ 
haps,  “  fee  fome  reafon,  why  it  fhould  not  do,  in  the  cafe  before  us.*  as  well 
“  as  in  that  of  fchool  matters,  and  tutors,  though  you  believe,  I  cannot  affign 
<c  any”.  But  Sir,  will  your  indirect  and  at  a  diftance  ufefulnefs,  together  with 
your  fuppofed  neceflity,  authorize  the  matter  of  the  fhoe-makers  company,  to 
take  any  one,  who  comes  in  his  hands,  and  punifh  him,  for  not  being  of  the 
fhoe-makers  company,  and  not  coming  to  their  guild,  when  he,  who  has  a 
right  to  chufe,  of  what  trade  and  company  he  will  be,  thinks  it  not  his  intereft 
to  be  a  (hoe-maker  ?  nor  can  he,  or  any  body  elfe,  imagine,  that  this  force, 
this  punifhment,  is  ufed  to  make  him  a  good  fhoe-maker,  when  it  is  teen  and 
avowed,  that  the  punithments  ceafe,  and  they  are  free  from  it,  who  enter 
themfelves  of  the  company,  whether  they  are  really  fhoe-makers,  or  in  earned: 
apply  themfelves  to  be  fo  or  no.  How  much  it  differs  from  this,  that  the  ma¬ 
giftrate  fhould  punifh  men,  for  not  being  of  his  church,  who  chufe  not  to  be 
of  it,  and  when  they  are  once  entered  into  the  communion  of  it,  are  punifhed 
no  more,  though  they  are  as  ignorant,  unfkilful,  and  unpraCtifed  in  the  religi¬ 
on  of  it,  as  before:  how  much,  I  fay,  this  differs,  from  the  cafe  I  propofed, 
I  leave  you  to  confider.  For,  after  all  your  pretences,  of  ufing  force,  for  the 
falvation  of  fouls,  and  confequently,  to  make  men  really  chriftians,  you  are 
fain  to  allow,  and  you  give  reafons  for  it,  that  force  is  ufed,  only  to  thofe,  who 
are  out  of  your  church:  but  whoever  are  once  in  it,  are  free  from  force,  whe¬ 
ther  they  be  really  chriftians,  and  apply  themfelves  to  thofe  things,  which  are 
for  the  falvation  of  their  fouls,  or  no. 

As  to  what  you  fay,  that,  whether  they  chufe  it,  or  no,  they  ought  to  chufe 
it;  for  your  magiftrate’s  religion  is  the  true  religion;  that  is  the  queftion  be¬ 
tween  you  and  them:  but,  be  that  as  it  will,  if  force  be  to  be  ufed,  in  the  cafe, 
I  have  proved  that,  be  the  magiftrate’s  religion  true,  or  falfe,  he,  whilft  he 
believes  it  to  be  true,  is  under  an  obligation  to  ufe  force,  as  if  it  were 
true. 

But,  fince  you  think  your  inftanceof  children  fo  weighty  and  prefting, 
to  return  you  your  queftion;  I  alkyou  then,  are  not  parents  as  much  authori¬ 
zed  to  teach  their  children  their  religion,  as  they  are  to  teach  them  their  trade, 
when  they  have  defigned  them  to  it?  May  they  not  as  lawfully  corredt  them,  to 
make  them  learn  their  catechife,  or  the  principles  of  their  religion,  as  they  may 
to  make  them  learn  Clenard’s  grammar?  Or  may  they  not  ufe  force,  to  make 
them  go  to  mafs,  or  whatever  they  believe,  to  be  the  worlhip  of  the  true  reli¬ 
gion,  as  to  go  to  fchool,  or  to  learn  any  art,  or  trade?  if  they  may,  as  I  think 
you  will  not  deny,  unlefs  you  will  fay,  that  none  but  orthodox  parents  may 
teach  their  children  any  religion,  if  they  may,  I  fay  then,  pray  tell  me  a  rea¬ 
fon  (if  your  arguments,  from  the  difcipline  of  children,  be  good)  why  the  ma¬ 
giftrate  may  not  ufe  force,  to  bring  men  to  his  religion,  as  well  as  parents  may 
ufe  force,  to  inftrudt  children,  and  bring  them  up  in  theirs?  when  you  have 
confidered  this,  you  will,  perhaps,  find  fome  difference  between  the  ftate  of 
children  and  grown  men,  betwixt  thofe,  under  tutelage,  and  thofe,  who  are 
free  and  at  their  own  difpofal;  and  be  inclined  to  think,  that  thofe  reafons, 
Vol.  II.  4U  which. 
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which  fubjedt  children,  in  their  nonage,  to  the  ufe  of  force,  may  not,  nor  do 
concern  men,  at  years  of  difcretion. 

„  You  tell  us  farther,  “  That  commonwealths  are  inftituted,  for  the  attain- 

“  ing  of  all  the  benefits,  which  political  government  can  yield:  and  therefore, 
“  if  the  fpiritual  and  eternal  interefts  of  men  may,  any  way,  be  procured,  or 
“  advanced,  by  political  government,  the  procuring  and  advancing  thole  inter- 
“  efts  muft,  in  all  reafon,  be  received,  amongft  the  ends  of  civil  fociety,  and 
“  fo  confequently,  fall  within  the  compafs  of  the  magiftrate’s  jurifdi&ion.” 
Concerning  the  extent  of  the  magiftrate’s  jurifdidtion,  and  the  ends  of  civil  fo¬ 
ciety,  whether  the  author,  or  you,  have  begged  the  queftion,  which  is  the 
chief  bufinefs  of  your  56th,  and  two  or  three  following  pages,  I  fhall  leave  it 
to  the  readers  to  judge,  and  bring  the  matter,  if  you  pleafe,  to  a  fhorter  ilfue. 
The  queftion  is,  Whether  the  magiftrate  has  any  power  to  interpofe  force,  in 
matters  of  religion,  or  for  the  falvation  of  fouls  ?  the  argument  againft  it  is, 
that  civil  focieties  are  not  conftituted  for  that  end,  and  the  magiftrate  cannot 
ufe  force,  for  ends,  for  which  the  common-wealth  was  not  conftituted. 

The  end  of  a  commonwealth  conftituted  can  be  fuppofed  no  other,  than 
what  men,  in  the  conftitution  of,  and  entring  into  it,  propofedj  and  that  could 
be  nothing,  but  protection,  from  fuch  injuries  from  other  men,  which,  they 
defiring  to  avoid,  nothing  but  force  could  prevent,  or  remedy:  all  things,  but 
this,  being  as  well  attainable  by  men,  living  in  a  neighbourhood,  without  the 
bonds  of  a  commonwealth,  they  could  propofe  to  themfelves  no  other  thing, 
but  this,  in  quitting  their  natural  liberty,  and  putting  themfelves  under  the 
umpirage  of  a  civil  fovereign,  who,  therefore,  had  the  force  of  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  common-wealth  put  into  his  hands,  to  make  his  decrees  to  this  end 
be  obeyed.  Now  fince  no  man,  or  fociety  of  men  can,  by  their  opinions  in 
religion,  or  ways  of  worlhip,  do  any  man,  who  differed  from  them,  any  inju¬ 
ry,  which  he  could  not  avoid,  or  redrefs,  if  he  defired  it,  without  the  help  of 
force;  the  punifhing  any  opinion,  in  religion,  or  ways  of  worfhip,  by  the 
force  given  the  magiftrate,  could  not  be  intended  by  thofe,  who  conftituted, 
or  entred  into  the  common-wealth,  and  fo  could  be  no  end  of  it,  but  quite  the 
contrary.  For  force,  from  a  ftronger  hand,  to  bring  a  man  to  a  religion, 
which  another  thinks  the  true,  being  an  injury,  which,  in  the  ftate  of  nature, 
every  one  would  avoid,  protection,  from  fuch  injury,  is  one  of  the  ends  of  a 
common-wealth,  and  fo  every  man  has  a  right  to  toleration. 

If  you  will  fay,  that  common-wealths  are  not  voluntary  focieties,  con¬ 
ftituted  by  men,  and  by  men,  freely  entred  into,  I  fhall  defire  you  to  prove 
it. 

I  n  the  mean  time,  allowing  it  you  for  good,  that  common-wealths  are  con¬ 
ftituted  by  God,  for  ends,  which  he  has  appointed,  without  the  confent  and 
contrivance  of  men.  If  you  fay,  that  one  of  thofe  ends  is  the  propagation  of 
the  true  religion,  and  the  falvation  of  men’s  fouls;  I  fhall  defire  you  to  £hew 
me,  any  fuch  end,  exprefly  appointed  by  God,  in  revelation ;  which  fince,  as 
you  confefs,  you  cannot  do,  you  have  recourfe  to  the  general  law  of  nature; 
and  what  is  that?  the  law  of  reafon,  whereby  every  one  is  commiffioned  to  do 
good.  And  the  propagating  the  true  religion,  for  the  falvation  of  men’s  fouls, 
being  doing  good,  you  fay,  the  civil  fovereigns  are  commiffioned  and  required, 
by  that  law,  to  ufe  force,  for  thofe  ends.  But  fince,  by  this  law,  all  civil  fo¬ 
vereigns  are  commiffioned,  and  obliged,  alike,  to  ufe  their  coa&ive  power,  for 
the  propagating  the  true  religion,  and  the  falvation  of  fouls ;  and  it  is  not  pofi- 
Able,  for  them,  to  execute  fuch  a  commiffion,  or  obey  that  law,  but  by  ufing 
force,  to  bring  men  to  that  religion,  which  they  judge  the  true;  by  which  ufe  of 
force,  much  more  harm,  than  good,  would  be  done,  towards  the  propagating 
the  true  religion,  in  the  world,  as  I  have  (hewed  el fe where:  therefore,  no  fuch 
commiffion,  whofe  execution  would  do  more  harm  than  good,  more  hinder 
than  promote  the  end,  for  which  it  is  fuppofed  given,  can  be  a  commiffion 
from  God,  by  the  law  of  nature.  And  this,  I  fuppole,  may  latisfy  you  about 
the  end  of  civil  focieties,  or  common-wealths,  and  anfwer  what  you  fay,  con¬ 
cerning  the  ends,  attainable  by  them.  But 
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But  that  you  may  not  think  the  great  pofition  of  yours,  which  is  fo  often 
ufhered  in,  with  doubtlefs,  (for  which,  you  imagine,  you  have  fufficient  war¬ 
rant,  in  a  mifapplied  fchool-maxim )  is  paft  over  too  {lightly,  and  is  not  fufli- 
ciently  anfwered ;  I  fhall  give  you  that  farther  Satisfaction. 

You  fay,  “  civil  focieties  are  inftituted,  for  the  attaining  all  the  benefits,  Page  5$. 

“  which  civil  fociety,  or  political  government  can  yield;  and  the  reafon  you 
give  for  it,  “  becaufe  it  has  hitherto  been  universally  acknowledged,  that 
“  no  power  is  given  in  vain:”  and,  therefore,  “  if  I  except  any  of  thofe  bene- 
“  fits,  I  ihall  be  obliged  to  admit  that  the  power  of  attaining  them  was  given 
“  in  vain.”  And,  if  I  do  omit  it,  no  harm  will  follow  in  human  affairs: 
or  if  I  may  borrow  an  elegant  expreflion  of  yours,  out  of  the  foregoing  leaf, 
the  fortune  of  Europe  does  not  turn  upon  it.”  In  the  voluntary  inllitution, 
and  bellowing  of  power,  there  is  no  abfurdity,  or  inconvenience,  at  all,  that 
power,  fufficient  for  Several  ends,  Ihould  be  limited  by  thofe,  that  give  the 
power,  only  to  one,  or  fome  part  of  them.  The  power,  which  a  general, 
commanding  a  potent  army,  has,  may  be  enough  to  take  more  towns,  than 
one,  from  the  enemy;  or  to  fupprefs  a  domeftick  Sedition,  and  yet  the  power 
of  attaining  thofe  benefits,  which  is  in  his  hand,  will  not  authorize  him  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  force  of  the  army  therein,  if  he  be  commiffioned  only  to  beliege,  and 
take  one  certain  place.  So  it  is  in  a  common-wealth.  The  power,  that  is  in 
the  civil  Sovereign,  is  the  force  of  all  the  fubje&s,  of  the  common-wealth,  which 
fuppofing  it  fufficient,  for  other  ends,  than  the  preferring  the  members  of  the 
commonwealth,  in  peace,  from  injury  and  violence:  yet  if  thofe,  who  gave 
him  that  power,  limited  the  application  of  it,  to  that  foie  end,  no  opinion  of 
any  other  benefits,  attainable  by  it,  can  authorize  him  to  ufe  it  other- 
wife. 

Our  Saviour  tells  us  exprelly,  That  “  all  power  was  given  him  in  heaven  xxv;;^ 
“  and  earth.”  By  which  power,  I  imagine  you  will  not  fay,  “  that  thefpiri-  18. 
c*  tual  and  eternal  intereft”  of  thofe  men,  whom,  you  think,  need  the  help  of  po¬ 
litical  force,  and  of  all  other  men  too,  could  not,  any  way,  be  procured,  or  ad¬ 
vanced;  and  yet,  if  you  will  hear  him  in  another  place,  you  will  find  this 
power  (which  being  all  power,  could  certainly  have  wrought  on  all  men)  li¬ 
mited  to  a  certain  number:  he  fays,  “  Thou  haft  given  him  [i.  e.  thy  Son]  pow- 
“  er  over  all  flefh,  that  he  fhould  give  eternal  life,  to  as  many,  as  thou  haft  Jolinxvu- 2* 
“  given  him.”  Whether  your  univerfally  acknowledged  maxim,  of  logick, 
be  true  enough,  to  authorize  you,  to  fay,  that  any  part  of  this  power  was  given 
him  in  vain,  and  to  enable  you  to  draw  confequences  from  it,  you  were  beft 
fee.  1 

But,  were  your  maxim  fo  true,  that  it  proved,  that  Since  it  might  “  indi- 
“  reCtly  and  at  a  diftance”  do  fome  Service,  towards  the  “  procuring,  or  ad- 
“  vancing,  the  Spiritual  intereft”  of  fome  few  Subjects  of  a  common-wealth, 
therefore  force  was  to  be  employed  to  that  end;  yet  that  will  Scarce  make  good 
this  doCtrine  of  yours;  “doubtlefs,  common-wealths  are  inftituted,  for  the  at- ^ 
taining  all  thofe  benefits,  which  political  government  can  yield;  therefore,  if  the  0  3  " 
Spiritual  and  eternal  interefts  of  men  may,  any  way  be  procured,  or  advanced, 
by  political  government,  the  procuring  and  advancing  thofe  interefts  muft, 
in  all  reafon,  be  reckon’d  among  the  ends  of  civil  focieties,  and  fo,  conse¬ 
quently,  fall  within  thecompafs  of  the  magiftrate’s  jurisdiction.  For  grant¬ 
ing  it  true,  that  common- wealths  are  inftituted  for  the  attaining  all  thofe  be¬ 
nefits,  which  political  government  can  yield,  it  does  not  follow,  that  the 
procuring  and  advancing  the  Spiritual  and  eternal  intereft”  of  fome  few  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  common-wealth,  by  an  application  of  power,  which  indirectly, 
and  at  a  diftance,  or  by  accident,  may  do  fome  Service,  that  way,  whilft,  at 
the  fame  time,  it  prejudices  a  far  greater  number,  in  their  civil  interefts,  can, 
with  reafon,  be  reckoned  amongft  the  ends  of  civil  fociety. 

“  T  h  at  common-wealths  are  inftituted  for  thefe  ends,  viz.  for  the  pro- 55- 
curing,  preferving  and  advancing  men’s  civil  interefts,  you  will  fay,  no  man 
will  deny.”  To  Sacrifice,  therefore,  thefe  civil  interefts,  of  a  great  number 
2  of 
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of  people,  which  are  the  allowed  ends  of  the  common- wealth,  to  the  uncertain 
expectation  of  fome  fervice,  to  be  done,  indirectly  and  at  a  diftance,  to  a  far 
lefs  number,  as  experience  has  always  fhewed  thofe  really  converted,  to  the  true 
religion,  by  force,  to  be,  if  any  at  all;  cannot  be  one  of  the  ends  of  the  com¬ 
mon-wealth.  Though  the  advancing  of  the  fpiritual  and  eternal  intereft  be  of 
infinite  advantage  to  the  perfons,  who  receive  that  benefit;  yet,  if  it  can  be 
thought  a  benefit  to  the  common-wealth,  when  it  is  procured  them,  with  the 
diminilhing  or  deftroying,  the  civil  interefts  of  great  numbers  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  ;  then,  the  ravaging  of  an  enemy,  the  plague,  or  a  famine,  may  be 
laid,  to  bring  a  benefit  to  the  common- wealth:  for  either  of  thefe  may,  indi¬ 
rectly  and  at  a  diftance,  do  fome  fervice,  towards  the  advancing,  or  procuring, 
the  fpiritual  and  eternal  intereft  of  fome  of  thofe,  who  fuffer  in  it. 

In  the  two  latter  paragraphs,  you  except  againft  my  want  of  exaCtnefs,  in 
letting  down  your  opinion,  I  am  arguing  againft.  Had  it  been,  any  way,  to 
take  off  the  force  of  what  you  fay,  or  that  the  reader  could  have  been  milled 
by  my  words,  in  any  part  of  the  queftion,  I  was  arguing  againft,  you  had  had 
reafon  to  complain:  if  not,  you  had  done  better  to  have  entertained  the  reader, 
with  a  clearer  anfwer  to  my  argument,  than  fpent  your  ink,  and  his  time, 
needlefiy,  to  fhew  fuch  nicenefs. 

My  argument  is  as  good  againft  your  tenet,  in  your  own  words,  as  in  mine, 
which  you  except  againft:  your  words  are,  “  doubtlefs  common- wealths  are  in- 
“  ftituted  for  the  attaining  of  all  the  benefits,  which  political  government  can 
“  yield 5  and,  therefore,  if  the  fpiritual  and  eternal  intereft  of  men  may,  any 
“  way,  be  procured,  or  advanced,  by  political  government,  the  procuring  and 
<£  advancing  thofe  interefts  muft,  in  all  reafon,  be  reckoned  amongft  the  ends 
“  of  civil  focieties.” 

T  o  which  I  anfwered,  that  if  this  be  fo,  “  Then  this  pofition  muft  be  true, 
“  viz.  that  all  focieties,  whatfoever,  are  inftituted,  for  the  attaining  all  the  be- 
“  nefits,  that  they  may,  any  way,  yield;  there  being  nothing  peculiar  to  civil 
“  fociety,  in  the  cafe,  why  that  fociety  fhould  be  inftituted,  for  the  attaining 
“  all  the  benefits,  it  can,  any  way,  yield,  and  other  focieties  not.  By  which 
“  argument,  it  will  follow,  that  all  focieties  are  inftituted,  for  one  and  the 
“  fame  end,  i.  e.  for  the  attaining  all  the  benefits,  that  they  can  any  way  yield. 
“  By  which  account,  there  will  be  no  difference  between  church  and  ftate,  a 
“  common-wealth  and  an  army,  or  between  a  family  and  the  Eaft  India  com- 
“  pany;  all  which  have  hitherto  been  thought  diftindt  fort  of  focieties,  inftitu- 
“  ted  for  different  ends.  If  your  hypothefis  hold  good,  one  of  the  ends  of  the 
“  family  muft  be  to  preach  the  gofpel,  and  adminifter  the  facrament;  and  one 
“  bufinefs  of  an  army  to  teach  languages,  and  propagate  religion  ;  becaufe  thefe 
“  are  benefits,  fome  way  or  other,  attainable  by  thofe  focieties;  unlefs  you 
“  take  want  of  commiflion  and  authority  to  be  a  fufiicient  impediment:  and 
“  that  will  be  fo  in  other  cafes.”  To  which  you  reply,  “  nor  will  it  follow 
“  from  hence,  that  all  focieties  are  inftituted  for  one  and  the  fame  end,  (as 
“  you  imagine  it  will )  unlefs  you  fuppofe  all  focieties  enabled,  by  the  power 
“  they  are  endued  with,  to  attain  the  fame  end,  which  I  believe  no  man  hither- 
“  to  did  ever  affirm.  And  therefore,  notwithftanding  this  pofition,  there  may 
<c  be  ftill  as  great  a  difference,  as  you  pleafe,  between  church  and  ftate,  a  com- 
“  mon-wealth  and  an  army,  or  between  a  family  and  the  Eaft  India 
<c  company.  Which  feveral  focieties,  as  they  are  inftituted  for  different 
“  ends,  fo  are  they,  likewife,  furniftied  with  different  powers,  proportionate 
“  to  their  refpedtive  ends.”  In  which,  the  reafon,  you  give,  to  deftroy  my  in¬ 
ference,  I  am  to  thank  you  for,  if  you  underftood  the  force  of  it,  it  being 
the  very  fame  I  bring,  to  fhew  thar  my  inference,  from  your  way  of  arguing, 
is  good,  I  fay,  that  from  your  way  of  reafonings  about  the  ends  of  government, 
“  it  would  follow,  thatallfocietieswereinftituted,  for  one  and  the  fame  end;  unlefs 
“  you  take  want  of  commiflion  and  authority  to  be  a  fufficient  impediment.” 
And  you  tell  me,  here,  it  will  not  follow,  “  unlefs  I  fuppofe  all  focieties  enabled, 
“  by  the  powers,  they  are  endued  with,  to  attain  the  fame  end;  ”  which,  in 

other 
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other  words,  is,  unlefs  I  fuppofe  all,  who  have,  in  their  hands,  the  force  of 
any  fociety,  to  have  all  of  them  the  fame  commiffion. 

The  natural  force  of  all  the  members  of  any  fociety,  or  of  thofe,  who,  by  the 
fociety,  can  be  procured  to  afiift  it,  is,  in  one  fenfe,  called  the  power  of  that 
fociety.  This  power  or  force,  is  generally  put  into  fome  one,  or  few,  perfons 
hands,  with  direction  and  authority  how  to  ufe  it;  and  this,  in  another  fenfe, 
is  called  alio  the  power  of  the  fociety:  and  this  is  the  power,  you  here  fpeak  of, 
and  in  thele  following  words,  viz.  “  feveral  focieties,  as  they  are  inftituted  for 
“  different  ends;  fo  likewife  are  they  furnifhed  with  different  powers,  propor- 
“  tionate  to  their  refpedtive  ends.”  The  power,  therefore,  of  any  fociety,  in 
this  fenfe,  is  nothing  but  the  authority  and  direction,  given  to  thole,  that  have 
the  management  of  the  force,  or  natural  power,  of  the  fociety,  how,  and  to 
what  ends,  to  ufe  it,  by  which  commilfion  the  ends  of  focieties  are  known  and 
diftinguilhed.  So  that  all  focieties,  wherein  thofe,  who  are  intrufted  with  the 
management  of  the  force,  or  natural  power  of  the  fociety,  have  commilfion 
and  authority  to  ufe  that  force,  or  natural  power,  of  the  fociety,  to  attain  the 
fame  benefits,  are  inftituted  for  the  fame  end.  And  therefore,  if  in  all  focieties 
thofe,  who  have  the  management  of  the  force,  or  natural  power,  of  the  fociety, 
are  commifii oned,  or  authorized,  to  ufe  that  force,  to  attain  all  the  benefits, 
attainable  by  it,  all  focieties  are  inftituted  to  the  fame  end:  and  fo,  what  I  faid, 
will  ftill  be  true,  viz.  “  That  a  family  and  an  army,  a  common-wealth  and  a  pa 
“  church,  have  all  the  fame.  And,  if  your  hypothefis  hold  good,  one  of  the 
“  ends  of  a  family  muft  be  to  preach  the  gofpel,  and  adminifter  the  facraments; 

“  and  one  bufinefs  of  an  army  to  teach  languages,  and  propagate  religion,  be- 
“  caufe  thefe  are  benefits,  fome  way  or  other,  attainable  by  thofe  focieties;  un- 
“  lefs  you  take  want  of  commilfion  and  authority  to  be  a  fufficient  impediment: 

“  and  that  will  be  fo  too  in  other  cafes.”  To  which  you  have  faid  nothing,  but 
what  does  confirm  it,  which  you  will  a  little  better  fee,  when  you  have  confi- 
dered,  that  any  benefit,  attainable  by  force,  or  natural  power,  of  a  fociety, 
does  not  prove  the  fociety  to  be  inftituted  for  that  end,  ’till  you  alfo  Ihew,  that 
thofe,  to  whom  the  management  of  the  force  of  the  fociety  is  intrufted,  are 
commiffioned  to  ufe  it,  to  that  end. 

And  therefore,  to  your  next  paragraph,  I  fhall  think  it  anfwer  enough,  to 
print  here,  fide  by  fide,  with  it,  that  paragraph  of  mine,  to  which  you  intend¬ 
ed  it  as  an  anfwer. 


L,  2.  page  283.  “  It  is  a  benefit  to 
“  have  true  knowledge  and  philofophy 
“  embraced  and  aflented  to,  in  any  ci- 
“  vil  fociety,  or  government.  But  will 
“  you  fay,  therefore,  that  it  is  a  bene- 
“  fit  to  the  fociety,  or  one  of  the  ends 
“  of  government,  that  all  who  are  not 
“  peripateticks,  Ihould  be  punilhed,  to 
“  make  men  find  out  the  truth,  and 
“  profefs  it?  This,  indeed,  might  be 
“  thought  a  fit  way,  to  make  fome  men 
embrace  the  peripatetick  philofophy, 
“  but  not  a  proper  way,  to  find  the 
“  truth.  For,  perhaps  the  peripatetick 
“  philofophy  may  not  be  true;  per- 
“  haps,  a  .great  many  have  not  time, 
“  nor  parts  to  ftudy  it;  perhaps  a  great 
“  many,  who  have  ftudied  it,  cannot 
“  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  it:  and 
“  therefore,  it  cannot  be  a  benefit  to 
“  the  common-wealth,  nor  one  of  the 
“  ends  of  it,  that  thefe  members  of  the 
Vol.  II.  “  fociety 


L.  3.  p.  58.  To  your  next  para¬ 
graph,  after  what  has  already  been 
faid,  I  think  it  may  fulfice  to  fay,  as 
follows,  though  perhaps  the  peripa- 
petick  philofophy  may  not  be  true, 
( and  perhaps  it  is  no  great  matter,  if 
it  be  not )  yet  the  true  religion  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  true.  And  though  per¬ 
haps  a  great  many  have  not  time,  nor 
parts  to  ftudy  that  philofophy,  (and 
perhaps  it  may  be  no  great  matter 
neither,  if  they  have  not)  yet  all, 
who  have  the  true  religion  duly  ten¬ 
dered  them,  have  time,  and  all,  but 
ideots  and  mad  men,  have  parts, 
likewife,  to  ftudy  it,  as  much  as  it  is 
neceftary  for  them,  to  ftudy  it.  And, 
though  perhaps  a  great  many,  who 
have  ftudied  that  philofophy,  cannot 
be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  it, 
(which  perhaps  is  no  great  wonder) 
yet  no  man  ever  ftudied  the  true  re- 
4  X  hgion, 
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«  fociety  fhould  be  difturbed,  and  dif-  ligion,  with  fuch  care  and  diligence, 

eafed  to  no  purpofe,  when  they  are  as  he  might,  and  ought  to,  ufe,  and 

“  guilty  of  no  fault.  For  juft  the  fame  with  an  honeft  mind,  but  he  was 

“  reafon,  it  cannot  be  a  benefit  to  civil  convincedof  the  truth  of  it.  And 

“  fociety,  that  men  fhould  be  punifhed  that  thole,  wrho  cannot  otherwife  be 

“  in  Denmark,  for  not  being  Luthe-  brought  to  do  this,  (hall  be  a  little 
“  rans,  in  Geneva,  for  not  being  Cal-  difturbed  and  difeafed,  to  bring  them 
“  vinifts,  and  in  Vienna,  for  not  being  to  it,  I  take  to  be  the  intereft,  not 
V  Papifts,  as  a  means  to  make  them  only  of  thole  particular  perfons,  who, 
“  find  out  the  true  religion.  For  fo,  by  this  means,  may  be  brought  into 
“  upon  your  grounds,  men  muft  be  the  way  of  falvation,  butofthe.com- 
<c  treated,  in  thofe  places,  as  well  as  ih  mon-wealth,  likewife,  upon  thefe 
“  England,  for  not  being  of  the  church  two  accounts, 

“  of  England.  And  then,  I  befeech 

“  you,  confider  the  great  benefit  will  i,  Becaufe  the  true  religion,  which 
“  accrue  to  men,  in  fociety,  by  this  this  method  propagates,  makes  good 
“  method:  and  I  fuppofe  it  will  be  a  men;  and  good  men  are  always  the 
“  hard  thing  for  you  to  prove,  that  ever  beft  fubjeds,  or  members  of  a  com- 
“  civil  governments  were  inftituted,  to  mon-wealth;  not  only  as  they  do 
<c  punifh  men,  for  not  being  of  this,  or  more  fincerely  and  zealoully  promote 
“  that,  fe<ft  in  religion ;  however,  by  the  publick  good  than  other  men ;  but 
“  accident,  indirectly  and  at  a  diftance,  likewife,  in  regard  of  the  favour  of 
“  it  may  be  an  occafion  to  one,  perhaps,  God,  which  they  often  procure  to 
“  of  a  thouland,  or  an  hundred,  to  ftu-  the  focieties,  of  which  they  are  mem- 
“  dy  that  controverfy,  which  is  all  you  bers.  And, 

“  expeCt  from  it.  If  it  be  a  benefit, 

“  pray  tell  me  what  benefit  it  is.  Aci-'  .  2.  Becaufe  this  care,  in  any  com- 

“  vil  benefit,  it  cannot  be.  For  men’s  monwealth,  of  God’s  honour  and 
“  civil  interefts  are  difturbed,  injured,  men’s  falvation,  entitles  it  to  his  fpe- 
“  and  impaired  by  it.  And  what  fpi-  cial  protection  and  blefling.  So  that, 
“  ritual  benefit  that  can  be,  to  any  where  this  method  is  ufed,  it  proves 
“  multitude  of  men,  to  be  punifhed  for  both  a  fpiritual  and  a  civil  benefit  to 
“  difienting  from  a  falfe,  or  erroneous  to  the  common-wealth. 

“  profeflion,  I  would  have  you  find  out; 

“  unlefs  it  be  a  fpiritual  benefit  to  be  in  danger  to  be  driven  into  a  wrong  way. 
“  For  if  in  all  differing  feCls,  one  is  in  the  wrong,  it  is  a  hundred  to  one  but 

that,  from  which  any  one  diffents,  and  is  punifhed  for  difienting  from, 
“  is  the  wrong. 

You  tell  us,  “  the  true  religion  is  undoubtedly  true.”  If  you  had  told  us 
too,  who  is  undoubtedly  judge  of  it,  you  had  put  all  paft  doubt:  but  till  you 
will  be  pleafed  to  determine  that,  it  would  be  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  king 
of  Denmark  is  as  undoubtedly  judge  of  it,  at  Copenhagen,  and  the  emperor, 
at  Vienna,  as  the  king  of  England,  in  thisifland.  I  do  not  fay,  they  judge  as 
right,  but  they  are  by  as  much  right  judges,  and  therefore  have  as  much  right 
to  punifh  thofe,  who  difient  from  lutheranifm  and  popery,  in  thofe  countries, 
as  any  other  civil  magiftrate  has  to  punifh  any  diffenters  from  the  national  reli¬ 
gion,  any  where  elfe.  And  who  can  deny,  but  thefe  briars  and  thorns,  laid  in 
their  way,  by  the  penal  laws  of  thofe  countries,  may  do  fome  fervice,  indi¬ 
rectly  and  at  a  diftance,  to  bring  men  there,  feverely  and  impartially  to  examine 
matters' of  religion,  and  fo  to  embrace  the  truth,  that  muft  fa ve  them,  which 
the  bare  outward  profefiion  of  any  religion  in  the  world  will  not  do. 

“  Th  i  s  true  religion,  which  is  undoubtedly  true,  you  tell  us  too,  never  any 
<c  body  ftudied  with  fuch  care  and  diligence,  as  he  might,  and  ought  to  ufe, 
cc  and  with  an  honeft  mind,  but  he  was  convinced  of  the  truth  of  it.” 

If  you  will  refolve  it,  in  your  fhort,  circular  way,  and  tell  me  fuch  diligence, 
as  one  ought  to  ufe,  is  fuch  diligence,  as  brings  one  to  be  convinced,  it  is  a 
queftion  too  eafy  to  be  afked.  If  I  fhould  defire  to  know  plainly,  what  is  to 

2  be 
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be  underftood  by  it,  it  would  be  a  queftion  too  hard  for  you  to  anfwer,  and 
therefore  I  fhall  not  trouble  you  with  demanding,  what  this  diligence,  which  a 
man  may,  and  ought  to  ufe,  is;  nor  what  you  mean  by  an  honelt  mind.  I  on¬ 
ly  afk  you,  Whether  force,  your  way  applied,  be  able  to  produce  them  ?  that 
fo  the  common-wealth  may  have  the  benefits  you  propofe,  from  men’s  being 
convinced  of,  and  confequently  embracing,  the  true  religion,  which,  you  fay, 
no  body  can  mifs,  who  is  brought  to  that  diligence,  and  that  honeft  mind. 

Th  e  benefits  to  the  common-wealth  are,  1.  “  That  the  true  religion,  that 
“  this  method  propagates,  makes  good  men,  and  good  men  are  always  the  bed; 

“  fubjeCts,  and  often  procure  the  favour  of  God,  to  the  fociety,  they  are  mem- 
“  bers  of.”  Being  forward  enough  to  grant,  that  nothing  contributes  fo  much 
to  the  benefit  of  a  fociety,  as  that  it  be  made  up  of  good  men,  I  began  prelen t- 
ly  to  give  in  to  your  method,  which  promifes  fo  fure  a  way,  to  make  men  fo 
ftudy  the  true  religion,  that  they  cannot  mifs  the  being  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  it,  and  fo  hardly  avoid  being  really  of  the  true  religion,  and  confequently 
good  men.  But  that  I  might  not  miftake,  in  a  thing  of  that  confequence,  I 
began  to  look  about,  in  thole  countries,  where  force  had  been  made  ufe  of,  to 
propagate,  what  you  allowed  to  be  the  true  religion,  and  found  complaints  of 
as  great  a  fcarcity  of  good  men  there,  as  in  other  places.  A  Friend,  whom  I 
difcourfed,  on  this  point,  faid,  it  might  poffibly  be,  that  the  world  had  not 
yet  had  the  benefit  of  your  method;  becaul'e  law- makers  had  not  yet  been  able 
to  find  that  juft  temper  of  penalties,  on  which  your  propagation  of  the  true  reli¬ 
gion  was  built ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  great  pity,  you  had  not  yet  difcover- 
ed  this  great  fecret,  but  it  was  to  be  hoped  you  would.  Another,  who  ftood 
by,  faid,  he  did  not  fee  how  your  method  could  make  men,  it  wrought  on, 
and  brought  to  conformity,  better  than  others,  unlefs  corrupt  nature,  with  im¬ 
punity,  were  like  to  produce  better  men,  in  one  outward  profefiion,  than  ano¬ 
ther.  To  which  I  replied,  That  we  did  not  look  on  conformifts,  through 
a  due  medium;  for  if  we  did,  with  you,  allow  it  prefumable  that  all,  who  con¬ 
formed,  did  it  upon  conviction,  there  could  be  no  juft  complaint  of  the  fcarcity 
of  good  men  :  and  fo  we  got  over  that  difficulty. 

The  fecond  benefit,  you  fay,  your  ufe  of  force  brings  to  the  common-wealth, 
is,  “  That  this  care,  in  any  common-wealth,  of  God’s  honour  and  men’s  fal- 
“  vation,  entitles  it  to  his  fpecial  protection  and  bleffing.”  Then  certainly,  all 
common-wealths,  that  have  any  regard  to  the  protection  and  bleffing  of  God, 
will  not  negleCt  to  entitle  themfelves  to  it,  by  ufing  of  force,  to  promote  that 
religion,  they  believe  to  be  true.  But  I  befeech  you,  what  care  is  this  of  the 
honour  of  God,  and  men’s  falvation,  you  fpeak  of?  Is  it,  as  you  have  owned  it, 
a  care,  by  penalties,  to  make  men  outwardly  conform,  and,  without  any  far¬ 
ther  care  or  enquiry,  to  prefume  that  they  do  it,  upon  conviction,  and  with  a 
fincere  embracing  of,  and  obedience  to  the  truth?  but  if  the  honour  of  God, 
and  men’s  falvation,  confifts  not  in  an  outward  conformity  to  any  religion,  but 
in  fomething  farther,  what  bleffing  they  may  expeCt,  whofe  care  goes  fo  far, 
and  then  prefume  the  reft,  which  is  the  hardeft  part,  and  therefore  leaft  to  be 
prefumed,  the  prophet  Jeremy  will  tell  you,  who  fays,  “  curfed  be  he  that  does  Chap,  xlviii. 
“  the  work  of  the  lord  negligently:”  which  thofe,  who  think  it  is  the  magif-  I0* 
trate’s  bufinefs,  to  ufe  force,  to  bring  men  heartily  to  embrace  the  truth,  that 
muft  fave  them,  were  bell;  ferioufly  to  confider. 

Your  next  paragraph  containing  nothing  but  pofitions  of  yours,  which  you  Pa?.Q  5 0 
fuppofe  elfe where  proved,  and  I  elfe where  examined,  it  is  not  fit  the  reader 
fhould  be  troubled,  any  farther,  about  them. 

I  on  c  e  knew  a  gentleman,  who  having  crack’d  himfelf  with  an  ungovern¬ 
able  ambition,  could  never  afterwards  hear  the  place,  he  aimed  at,  mentioned, 
without  {hewing  marks  of  his  diftemper.  I  know  not,  what  the  matter  is, 
that  when  there  comes  in  your  way,  but  the  mention  of  fecular  power,  in  your, 
or  ecclefiaftick  hands,  you  cannot  contain  yourfelf:  we  have  inftances  of  it,  in 
other  parts  of  your  letter ;  and  here  again,  you  fall  into  a  fit,  which  fince  it 
produces  rather  marks  of  your  breeding,  than  arguments  for  your  caule,  I  ffiall 

leave , 
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leave  them,  as  they  are,  to  the  reader,  if  you  can  make  them  go  down  with 
him,  for  reafons,  from  a  grave  man,  or  for  a  fober  anfwer  to  what  I  lay,  in 
that  and  the  following  paragraph. 

M  u  ch-wh  AT  of  the  fame  lize  is  your  ingenious  reply,  to  what  I  fay,  in  the 
next  paragraph,  viz.  “  that  common-wealths,  or  civil  focieties  and  governments, 
“  if  you  will  believe  the  judicious  Mr.  Hooker,  are,  as  St.  Peter  calls  them, 
•  “  the  contrivance  and  inhibition  of  man”  To  which  you 

fmartly  reply,  for  your  choler  was  up,  “  it  is  well  for  St.  Peter,  that  he  had 
“  the  judicious  Mr,  Hooker  on  his  lide.”  And  it  would  have  been  well  for 
you  too,  to  have  feen  that  Mr.  Hooker’s  authority  was  made  ufe  of,  not  to  con¬ 
firm  the  authority  of  St.  Peter,  but  to  confirm  that  fenfe,  1  gave,  of  St.  Peters 
words,  which  is  not  fo  clear  in  our  tranflation,  but  that  there  are  thole,  who,  as 
I  doubt  not  but  you  know,  do  not  allow  of  it.  But  this  being  faid,  when  paffi- 
on,  it  feems,  rather  employed  your  wit,  than  your  judgment,  though  nothing 
to  the  purpofe,  may  yet  perhaps, indirectly  and  at  a  diftance,  do  fome  fervice. 

And  now,  Sir,  if  you  can  but  imagine  that  men,  in  the  corrupt  ftate  of  na¬ 
ture,  might  be  authorized  and  required,  by  reafon ,  the  law  of  nature,  to  avoid 
the  inconveniencies  of  that  ftate,  and,  to  that  purpofe,  to  put  the  power  of  go¬ 
verning  them  into  fome  one,  or  more  men’s  hands,  in  fuch  forms,  and  under 
fuch  agreements,  as  they  fhould  think  fit :  which  governors,  fo  fet  over  them, 
for  a  good  end,  by  their  own  choice,  though  they  received  all  their  power  from 
thofe,  who,  by  the  law  of  nature,  had  a  power  to  confer  it  on  them,  may 
very  fitly  be  called  “  powers  ordained  of  God ;  ”  being  chofen  and  appointed 
by  thofe,  who  had  authority  from  God,  fo  to  do.  [For  he  that  receives  com- 
mifiion,  (limited  according  to  the  diferetion  of  him  that  gives  it)  from  another, 
.  who  had  authority  from  his  prince  fo  to  do,  may  truly  be  laid,  fo  far  as  his  corn- 
million  reaches,  to  be  appointed,  or  ordained,  by  the  prince  himfelf.]  It  may 
ferve  as  an  anfwer  to  your  two  next  paragraphs,  and  to  (hew,  that  there  is  no 
oppofition,  or  difficulty,  in  all  that  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  or  the  judicious  Mr. 
Hooker  fays  ;  nor  any  thing,  in  what  either  of  them  fays,  to  your  purpofe. 
And,  though  it  be  true,  “  thofe  powers  that  are,  are  ordained  of  God  ;”  yet 
it  may,  neverthelefs,  be  true,  that  the  power,  any  one  has,  and  the  ends, 
for  which  he  has  it,  may  be  by  the  contrivance  and  appointment  of  men. 

To  my  faying,  “  the  ends  of  common- wealths,  appointed  by  the  inhibitors 
{C  of  them,  could  not  be  their  fpiritual  and  eternal  intereft,  becaufe  they  could 
“  not  ftipulate  about  thofe,  one  with  another,  nor  fubmit  this  intereft  to  the 
“  power  of  the  fociety,  or  any  fovereign,  they  Ihould  fet  over  them.”  You  re¬ 
ply,  “  very  true,  Sir;  but  they  can  fubmit  to  be  puniffied,  in  their  temporal 
“  intereft,  if  they  defpife,  ornegledt,  thofe  greater  interefts.”  How  they  can 
fubmit  to  be  punifhedj  by  any  men,  in  their  temporal  intereft,  for  that,  which 
they  cannot  fubmit  to  be  judged  by  any  man,  when  you  can  £hew,  I  fhall 
admire  your  politicks.  Befides,  if  the  compadt,  about  matters  of  religion,  be, 
that  thofe  Ihould  be  punifhed,  in  their  temporal,  who  negledt,  or  defpife,  their 
eternal  intereft,  who,  I  befeech  you,  is,  by  this  agreement,  rather  to  be  pu¬ 
nched,  a  fober  diffenter,  who  appears  concerned  for  religion  and  his  falvation, 
or  an  irreligious,  profane,  or  debauched  conformift?  by  fuch  as  defpife,  orneg- 
ledt,  thofe  greater  interefts,  you  here  mean,  only  diflenters  from  the  national 
religion:  for  thofe,  only,  you  punifti,  though  you  reprefent  them,  under  fuch 
a  defeription,  as  belongs  not  peculiarly  to  them;  but  that  matters  not,  fo  long 
as  it  beft  fuits  your  occafion. 

In  your  next  paragraph  you  wonder  at  my  news  from  the  Weft:  Indies,  I 
fuppofe,  becaufe  you  found  it  not  in  your  books  of  Europe,  or  Afia.  But,  what¬ 
ever  you  may  think,  I  afliire  you,  all  the  world  is  not  at  Mile-End.  But,  that 
you  may  be  no  more  furprized  with  news,  let  me  afk  you,  Whether  it  be  not 
poflible  that  men,  to  whom  the  rivers  and  woods  afford  the  fpontaneous  provi¬ 
sions  of  life,  and  fo  with  no  private  poflefiions  of  land,  had  no  enlarged  defires 
after  riches,  or  power,  fhould  live  together  in  fociety,  make  one  people,  of 
one  language,  under  one  Chieftain,  who  fhall  have  no  other  power,  but  to 

com- 
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command  them  in  time  of  war,  againft  their  common  enemies,  without  any 
municipal  laws,  judges,  or  any  perfon  with  fuperiority,  eftablifhed  amongft 
them,  but  ended  all  their  private  differences,  if  any  arofe,  by  the  extemporary 
determination  of  their  neighbours,  or  of  arbitrators  chofen  by  the  parties.  I 
afk  you,  whether,  in  fuch  a  common- wealth,  the  Chieftain,  who  was  the  on¬ 
ly  man  of  authority  amongft  them,  had  any  power,  to  ufe  the  force  of  the 
common-wealth,  to  any  other  end,  but  the  defence  of  it,  againft  an  enemy, 
tho’  other  benefits  were  attainable  by  it  ? 

Th  e  paragraph  of  mine,  to  which  you  mean  your  next,  for  an  anfwer, 
fhall  anfwer  for  itfelf. 
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L.  2.,p.  286.  You  quote  the  author’s  argument,  which  he 
bringsto  prove,  thatthecare  of  fouls  isnot  committed  to  the 
magiftrate,  in  thefe  words:  “  It  isnot  committed  to  him 
by  God,  becaufe  it  appears  not,  God  has  ever  given  any 
fuch  authority  to  one  man  over  another,  as  to  compel  any 
one  to  his  religion.”  This,  when  firft  I  read  it,  I  confefs 
I  thought  a  good  argument.  But  you  fay,  this  is  quite  be- 
fides  the  bufinefs;  and  the  reafon  you  give,  is;  “  For  the 
authority  of  the  magiftrate  is  not  an  authority  to  compel 
any  one  to  his  religion,  but  only  an  authority  to  procure 
all  his  lubjedts,  the  means  of  difcovering  the  way  of  falva- 
tion,  and  to  procure,  withal,  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  that 
none  remain  ignorant  of  it,”  &c.  I  fear,  Sir,  you  forget 
yourfelf.  The  author  was  not  writing  againft  your  new 
hypothecs,  before  it  was  known  in  the  world.  He  may 
be  excufed,  if  he  had  not  the  gift  of  prophecy,  to  argue 
againft  a  notion,  which  was  not  yet  ftarted.  He  had  in 
view  only  the  laws,  hitherto  made,  and  the  punifhments 
(in  matters  of  religion)  in  ufe  in  the  world.  The  penal¬ 
ties,  as  I  take  it,  are  laid  on  men,  for  being  of  different 
ways  of  religion :  which,  what  is  it  other,  but  to  compel 
them,  to  relinquifh  their  own,  and  to  conform  themfelves 
to  that,  from  which  they  differ?  If  this  be  not  to  compel 
them  to  the  magiftrate’s  religion,  pray  tell  us,  what  is? 

This  muft  be  neceffarily  fo  underftood;  unlefs  it  can  be 
be  fuppofed,  that  the  law  intends  not  to  have  that  done, 
which,  with  penalties,  it  commands  to  be  done;  or  that 
punifhments  are  not  compulfion,  not  that  compuhion  the 
author  complains  of.  The  law  fays,  “  Do  this,  and  live;” 
embrace  this  dofbrine,  conform  to  this  way  of  worfhip, 
and  be  at  eafe  and  free;  or  elfe  be  fined,  imprifoned,  ba- 
nifhed,  burnt.  If  you  can  fhew  among  the  laws,  that  have 
been  made  in  England,  concerning  religion,  (and  I  think 
I  may  fay,  any  where  elfe)  any  one,  that  punifhes  men, 
for  not  having  impartially  examined  the  religion,  they  have 
embraced,  or  refufed,”  I  think  I  may  yield  you  the  caufe. 

Law-makers  have  been  generally  wifer,  than  to  make 
laws,  that  could  not  be  executed:  and  therefore,  their 
laws  were  againft  nonconformifts,  which  could  be  known ; 
and  not  for  impartial  examination,  which  could  not.  It 
was  not  then  befides  the  author’s  bufinefs,  to  bring  an  ar¬ 
gument  againft  the  perfecutions  here  in  fafhion.  He  did  not  know,  that 
any  one,  who,  who  was  fo  free  as  to  acknowledge  that  the  “  magiftrate  has 
not  an  authority  to  compel  any  one  to  his  religion,”  and  thereby  at  once  (as 
you  have  done )  give  up  all  the  laws,  now  in  force,  againft  diffenters,  had 
yet  rods  in  ftore  for  them,  and,  by  a  new  trick,  would  bring  them  under 
the  lafh  of  the  law,  when  the  old  pretences  were  too  much  exploded,  to 
Vol.  II.  4  Y  “  ferve 


L.  3;  p.  63. 
As  to  your  next 
paragraph  I 
think  I  might 
now  wholly  pals 
it  over.  I  fhall 
only  tell  you, 
that  as  Ihave  of¬ 
ten  heard,  fo  I 
hope  I  fhall  al¬ 
ways  hear,  of 
“  religion  efta- 
“  blifhed  by 
"  law.”  For 
though  the  ma¬ 
giftrate’s  autho¬ 
rity  can  “  add 
“  no  force,  or 
<c  fanftion ,  to 
any  religion, 
whether  true 
or  falfe,  nor 
any  thing  to 
the  truth,  or 
validity, of  his 
own,  or  any 
religionwhat- 
foever;  ”  yet 
I  think,  it  may 
do  much,  to¬ 
wards  the  up¬ 
holding  and  pre- 
ferving  the  true 
religion,  within 
his  jurifdidlion; 
and,  in  that  re- 
fped:,  may  pro¬ 
perly  enough, be 
faid  to  eftablifh 
it. 
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“  Ter ve  any  longer:  have  you  never  heard  of  fnch  a  thing,  as  the  religion  efta- 
“  blifhed  by  law?  which  is,  itfeems,  the  lawful  religion  of  a  country,  and  to 
“  be  complied  with,  as  fuch.  There  being  fuch  things,  fuch  notions  yet  in  the 
“  world,  it  was  not  quite  befides  the  author’s  buftnefs  to  allege,  that  “  God  ne- 
<c  ver  gave  fuch  authority  to  one  man,  over  another,  as  to  compel  any  one  to 
“  his  religion.”  I  will  grant,  if  you  pleafe,  religion  eftablifhed  by  law  is  a 
((  pretty  odd  way  of  fpeaking,  in  the  mouth  of  a  chriftian,  (  and  yet  it  is  much 
“  in  fafhion )  as  if  the  magiftrate’s  authority  could  add  any  force  or  fan&ion, 
“  to  any  religion,  whether  true  or  falfe.  I  am  glad  to  find,  you  have  fo  far 
“  confidered  the  magiftrate’s  authority,  that  you  agree  with  the  author,  that 
“  he  hath  none  to  compel  men  to  his  religion.  Much  lefs  can  he,  by  any  efta- 
“  blifhment  of  law,  add  any  thing  to  the  truth,  or  validity,  of  his  own,  or  any 
“  religion  whatfoever.” 


That  above-annexed  is  all  the  anfwer,  you  think  this  paragraph  of  mine 
deferves.  But  yet,  in  that  little,  you  fay,  you  muft  give  me  leave  to  take  no¬ 
tice,  “  that  if,  as  you  fay,  the  magiftrate’s  authority  may  do,  as  much,  to- 
“  wards  the  upholding  and  preferving  the  true  religion  within  hisjurifdiCtion;” 
fb  alfo  may  it  do  much,  towards  the  upholding  and  preferving  of  a  falfe  religion, 
and,  in  that  refpeCt,  if  you  fay  true,  may  be  faid  to  eftablifh  it.  For  I  think,  I 
need  not  mind  you,  here  again,  that  it  muft  unavoidably  depend  upon  his  opi¬ 
nion,  what  fhall  be  eftablifhed,  for  true,  or  rejected,  as  falfe. 

An  d  thus  you  have  my  thoughts  concerning  the  moft  material  of  what  you 
fay,  touching  the  magiftrate’s  commiftion  to  ufe  force,  in  matters  of  religion, 
together  with  fome  incident  places,  in  your  anfwer,  which  I  have  taken  notice 
of,  as  they  have  come  in  my  way. 


CHAP.  III. 

Who  are  to  be  punifhed  by  your  fcheme. 

TO juftify  the  largenefs  of  the  author’s  toleration,  who  would  not  have 
Jews,  Mahometans  and  Pagans  excluded  from  the  civil  rights  of  the  com- 
L.  2.  p.  2.  monwealth,  becaufe  of  their  religion;  I  faid,  “I  feared  it  will  heardly  be  be- 
“  lieved,  that  we  pray  in  earned:  for  their  converfion,  if  we  exclude  them  from 
“  the  ordinary  and  probable  means  of  it,  either  by  driving  them  from  us,  or 
Page  z.  “  perfecuting  them,  when  they  are  among  us.  You  reply;  “Now  I  con- 
“  fefs,  I  thought  men  might  live  quietly  enough  among  us,  and  enjoy  the  pro- 
“  teCtion  of  the  government,  againft  all  violence  and  injuries,  without  being 
“  endenizon’d,  or  made  members  of  the  common-wealth;  which  alone  can 
“  entitle  them  to  the  civil  rights  and  privileges  of  it.  But  as  to  Jews,  Maho- 
“  metans  and  Pagans,  if  any  of  them  do  not  care  to  live  amongft  us,  unlefs 
“  they  may  be  admited  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  common- wealth;  the 
“  refufing  them  that  favour  is  not,  I  fuppofe,  to  be  looked  upon,  as  driving 
“  them  from  us,  or  excluding  them  the  ordinary  and  probable  means  of  con- 
“  verfion;  but  as  a  juft  and  neceffary  caution,  in  a  chriftian  common-wealth, 
“  in  refpeCt  to  the  members  of  it :  who,  if  fuch,  as  profefs  judaifm,  or  maho- 
“  metanifm,  or  paganifm,  were  permitted  to  enjoy  the  fame  rights,  with  them, 
“  would  be  much  the  more  in  danger,  to  be  feduced  by  them;  feeing  they 
“  would  lofe  no  worldly  advantage,  by  fuch  a  change  of  their  religion; 
“  whereas,  if  they  could  not  turn  to  any  of  thofe  religions,  without  forfeiting 
“  the  civil  rights  of  the  common-wealth,  by  doing  it,  it  is  likely,  they  would 
“  confider  well,  before  they  did  it,  what  ground  there  was  to  expeCt,  that  they 
“  fliould  get  any  thing  by  the  exchange,  which  would  countervail  the  lofs  they 
“  Should  fuftain  by  it.”  I  thought  protection  and  impunity  of  men,  not  offen¬ 
ding  in  civil  things,  might  have  been  accounted  the  civil  rights  of  the  common¬ 
wealth,  which  the  author  meant;  but  you,  to  make  it  feem  more,  add  the 

word. 
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word,  privileges.  Let  it  be  fo.  Live  amongft:  you,  then,  Jews,  Mahome¬ 
tans  and  Pagans  may;  but  endenizoned  they  muft  not  be.  But  why?  Are 
there  not  thofe,  who  are  members  of  your  common-wealth,  who  do  not  em¬ 
brace  the  truth  that  muft  fave  them,  any  more  than  they?  What  think  you  of 
the  Socinians,  Papifts,  Anabaptifts,  Quakers,  Prefbyterians  ?  if  they  do  not 
reject  the  truth,  necelfary  to  falvation,  Why  do  you  punifh  them?  or,  if  fome, 
that  are  in  the  way  to  perdition,  may  be  members  of  the  common-wealth, 

Why  muft  thefe  be  excluded,  upon  the  account  of  religion  ?  For,  I  think,  there 
is  no  great  odds,  as  to  faving  of  fouls  (which  is  the  only  end,  for  which  they  are 
punifhed  )  amongft  thofe  religions,  each  whereof  will  make  thofe,  who  are  of 
it,  mifs  falvation.  Only,  if  there  be  any  fear  of  feducing  thofe,  who  are  of 
the  national  church,  the  danger  is  moft,  from  that  religion,  which  comes  near- 
eft  to  it,  and  moft  refembles  it.  However,  this  you  think  “  but  a  juft  and  ne- 
“  ceffary  caution,  in  a  chriftian  common-wealth,  in  refpect  of  the  members 
“  of  it.”  I  fuppofe  (  for  you  love  to  fpeak  doubtfully)  thefe  members  of  a 
chriftian  common-wealth,  you  take  fuch  care  of,  are  members  alfo  of  the  nati¬ 
onal  church,  whofe  religion  is  the  true;  and  therefore,  you  call  them,  in  the 
next  paragraph,  “  fubjedts  of  Chrift’s  kingdom,  to  whom  he  has  a  fpecial  re- 
“  gard.”  For  Diftenters,  who  are  punifhed,  to  be  made  good  chriftians,  to 
whom  force  is  ufed,  “  to  bring  them  to  the  true  religion,  and  to  the  commu- 
“  nion  of  the  church  of  God,”  it  is  plain,  are  not  in  your  opinion  good  chrifti¬ 
ans,  or  of  the  true  religion;  unlefs  you  punifh  them,  to  make  them,  what  they 
are  already.  The  Diftenters,  therefore,  who  are  already  perverted,  and  reject 
the  truth,  that  muft  fave  them,  you  are  not,  I  fuppofe,  fo  careful  of,  left  they 
fhould  be  feduced.  Thofe,  who  have  already  the  plague,  need  not  be  guarded 
from  infection:  nor  can  you  fear,  that  men,  fo  defperately  perverfe,  that  pe¬ 
nalties  and  puuifhments,  joined  to  the  light  and  ftrength  of  the  truth,  have  not 
been  able  to  bring,  from  the  opinions,  they  have  efpoufed,  into  the  communion 
of  the  church,  fhould  be  feduced  to  Judaifm,  Mahometanifm,  or  Paganifm, 
neither  of  which  has  the  advantage  of  truth,  or  intereft,  to  prevail  by.  It  is, 
therefore,  thofe  of  the  national  church,  as  I  conclude  alfo,  from  the  clofe  of 
this  paragraph,  (where  you  fpeak  of  God’s  own  peculiar  people)  whom  you 
think,  would  be  much  the  more  in  danger  to  be  feduced  by  them,  if  they 
were  endenizoned,  fince  they  would  lofe  no  worldly  advantage  by  fuch  a 
change  of  their  religion,  i.  e.  by  quitting  the  national  church,  to  turn  Jews, 
Mahometans  or  Pagans. 

Th  is  fhews,  whatever  you  fay  of  the  fufRcient  means  of  inftrudtion,  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  law,  how  well  you  think  the  members  of  the  national  church  are 
inftrudted  in  the  true  religion.  It  fhews  alfo,  whatever  you  fay  of  its  being  pre- 
fumable,  that  they  embrace  it,  upon  conviction,  how  much  you  are  fatisfied, 
that  the  members  of  the  national  church,  are  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  reli¬ 
gion,  they  profefs,  or  rather  herd  with,  fince  you  think  them  in  great  danger, 
to  change  it,  for  Judaifm,  Mahometanifm,  or  Paganifm  itfelf,  upon  equal  terms, 
and  becaufe  they  fhall  lofe  no  worldly  advantage  by  fuch  a  change.  But  if  the 
forfeiting  the  civil  rights  of  the  common-wealth,  be  the  proper  remedy,  to 
keep  men  in  the  communion  of  the  church,  why  is  it  ufed  to  keep  men  from 
Judaifm,  or  Paganifm,  and  not  from  Phanaticifm?  upon  this  account,  why 
might  not  Jews,  Pagans  and  Mahometans  be  admitted  to  the  rights  of  the  com¬ 
mon-wealth,  as  far  as  Papifts,  Independents,  and  Quakers?  But  you  diftribute 
to  every  one,  according  to  your  good  pleafure;  and  doubtlefs  are  fully  juftified  A.  p.  3. 
by  the  following  words:  £c  And,  whether  this  be  not  a  reafonable  and  necefla- 
“  ry  caution,  any  man  may  judge,  who  does  but  confider,  within  how  few 
“  ages,  after  the  flood,  fuperftition  and  idolatry  prevailed  over  the  world,  and 
“  how  apt  even  God’s  own  peculiar  people  were  to  receive  that  mortal  infection, 

<c  notwithftanding  all  that  he  did  to  keep  them  from  it.” 

W  h  at  the  ftate  of  religion  was  in  the  firft  ages  after  the  flood,  is  fo  imper¬ 
fectly  known  now,  that,  as  I  have  {hewed  you  in  another  place,  you  can  make 
little  advantage  to  your  caufe,  from  thence.  And,  fince  it  was  the  fame  cor¬ 
ruption 
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ruption  then,  which,  as  you  own,  withdraws  men  now  from  the  true  religi¬ 
on,  and  hinders  it  from  prevailing,  by  its  own  light,  without  the  afliflance  of 
force;  and  it  is  the  fame  corruption,  that  keeps  dilfenters,  as  well  as  Jews,  Ma¬ 
hometans  and  Pagans,  from  embracing  of  the  truth;  why  different  degrees  of 
punifhments  fhould  be  ufed  to  them,  until  there  be  found  in  them  different 
degrees  of  obflinacy,  would  need  fome  better  reafon.  Why  this  common  pra- 
vity  of  human  nature  fhould  make  Judaifm,  Mahometanifm,  or  Paganifm, 
more  catching  than  any  fort  of  nonconformity,  which  hinders  men  from  em¬ 
bracing  the  true  religion,  fo  that  Jews,  Mahometans  and  Pagans  mull,  for  fear 
of  infedting  others,  be  fhut  out  from  the  common-wealth,  when  others  are 
not,  I  would  fain  know?  Whatever  it  was,  that  fo  difpofed  the  Jews  to  idolatry, 
before  the  captivity,  fure  it  is,  they  firmly  refilled  it,  and  refufed  to  change,  not 
only,  where  they  might  have  done  it,  on  equal  terms,  but  have  had  great  ad¬ 
vantage  to  boot;  and  therefore  it  is  poffible,  that  there  is  fomething  in  this  mat¬ 
ter,  which  neither  you,  nor  I,  do  fully  comprehend,  and  may,  with  a  becom¬ 
ing  humility,  fit  down  and  confefs,  that  in  this,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  his 
providence,  God’s  ways  are  paft  finding  out.  But  this  we  may  be  certain,  from 
this  inflance  of  the  Jews,  that  it  is  not  reasonable  to  conclude,  that,  becaufe 
they  were  once  inclined  to  idolatry,  that  therefore  they,  or  any  other  people, 
are  in  danger  to  turn  Pagans,  whenever  they  Shall  lofe  no  worldly  advantage, 
by  fuch  a  change.  But,  if  we  may  oppofe  nearer  and  known  inflances  to  more 
remote  and  uncertain,  look  into  the  world,  and  tell  me,  fince  Jefus  Chrifl 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  through  the  gofpel,  where  the  chriflian 
religion  meeting  Judaifm,  Mahometanifm,  or  Paganifm,  upon  equal  terms, 
loll  fo  plainly  by  it,  that  you  have  reafon  to  fufpedt  the  members  of  a  chriflian 
common-wealth  would  be  in  danger  to  be  feduced  to  either  of  them,  if  they 
fhould  lofe  no  worldly  advantage,  by  fuch  a  change  of  their  religion,  jather 
than  likely  to  increafe  among  them?  Till  you  can  find,  then,  fome  better  rea¬ 
fon  for  excluding  Jews,  &c.  from  the  rights  of  the  common-wealth,  you  mufl 
give  us  leave  to  look  on  this,  as  a  bare  pretence.  Befides,  I  think  you  are  un¬ 
der  a  miftake,  which  Shews  your  pretence  againfl  admitting  Jews,  Mahome¬ 
tans  and  Pagans,  to  the  civil  rights  of  the  common-wealth,  is  ill-grounded:  for 
what  law,  I  pray,  is  there  in  England,  that  they,  who  turn  to  any  of  thofe 
religions,  forfeit  the  civil  rights  of  the  common-wealth,  by  doing  it?  fuch  a 
law,  I  defire  you  to  Shew  me;  and,  if  you  cannot,  all  this  pretence  is  out  of 
doors,  and  men  of  your  church,  fince,  on  that  account,  they  would  lofe  no 
worldly  advantage,  by  the  change,  are  in  as  much  danger  to  be  feduced 
whether  Jews,  Mahometans  and  Pagans  are  endenizoned,  or  no. 
e  3  But,  that  you  may  not  be  thought  too  gracious,  you  tell  us,  “  That,  as  to 

“  Pagans  particularly,  you  are  fo  far  from  thinking,  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
u  excluded  from  the  civil  rights  of  the  common- wealth,  becaufe  of  their  reli- 
“  gion,  “that  you  cannot  fee,  how  their  religion  can  be  fuffered,  by  any  com- 
“  mon-wealth,  that  knows  and  worfhips  the  only  true  God,  if  they  would  be 
“  thought  to  retain  any  jealoufy  for  his  honour,  or  even  for  that  of  human  na- 
“  ture.”  Thus,  then,  you  order  the  matter;  Jews  and  Mahometans  may  be 
permitted  to  live  in  a  chriflian  common-wealth  with  the  exercife  of  their  religi¬ 
on,  but  not  be  endenizoned:  Pagans  may  alfo  be  permitted  to  live  there,  but  not 
to  have  the  exercife  of  their  religion,  nor.be  endenizoned. 

Tk  i  s,  according  to  the  befl  of  my  apprehenfion,  is  the  fenle  of  your  words; 
for  the  clearnefs  of  your  thoughts,  or  your  caufe,  does  not  always  fuffer  you  to 
fpeak  plainly  and  diredtly ;  as  here,  having  been  fpeaking  a  whole  page  before, 
what  ufage  the  perfons  of  Jews,  Mahometans  and  Pagans,  were  to  have,  you* 
on  a  fudden,  tell  us  their  religion  is  not  to  be  fuffered,  but  fay  not,  what  mufl 
be  done  with  their  perfons.  For  do  you  think  it  reafonable  that  men,  who 
have  any  religion,  fhould  live  amongfl  you,  without  the  exercife  of  thatVeligi- 
on,  in  order  to  their  converfion?  which  is  no  other,  but  to  make  them  down¬ 
right  irreligious,  and  render  the  very  notion  of  a  deity  infignificant,  and  of  no 
influence  to  then\  in  order  to  their  converfion:  it  being  lefs  dangerous  to  religi- 
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on,  in  general,  to  have  men  ignorant  of  a  deity,  and  fo  without  any  religion; 
than  to  have  them  acknowledge  a  fuperior  being,  but  yet  to  teach,  or  allow, 
them  to  negledt,  or  refufe,  worihipping  him,  in  that  way,  that,  they  believe, 
he  requires,  to  render  them  acceptable  to  him.  It  being  a  great  deal  lefs  fault 
(and  that,  which  we  were,  every  one  of  us,  once  guilty  of)  to  be  ignorant  of 
him,  than  acknowledging  a  God,  and  not  to  pay  him  the  honour,  which  we 
think  due  to  him.  I  do  not  fee,  therefore,  how  thofe,  who  retain  any  jealou- 
fy  for  the  honour  of  God,  can  permit  men  to  live  amongfl  them,  in  order  to 
their  converfion,  and  require  of  them,  not  to  honour  God,  according  to  the 
bed  of  their  knowledge:  unlefs  you  think  it  a  preparation  to  your  true  religion, 
to  require  men,  fenfibly  and  knowingly,  to  affront  the  deity;  and  to  perluade  Pa2e 
them,  that  the  religion,  you  would  bring  them  to,  can  allow  men  to  make 
bold  with  the  fenfe  they  have  of  him,  and  to  refufe  him  the  honour,  which  in 
their  ccnfciences  they  are  perfuaded  is  due  to  him,  which  mud,  to  them  and 
every  body  elfe,  appear  inconfident  with  all  religion.  Since,  therefore,  to  ad¬ 
mit  their  perfons,  without  the  exercife  of  their  religion,  cannot  be  reafonable, 
nor  conducing  to  their  converfion ;  if  the  exercife  of  their  religion,  as  you  fay, 
be  not  to  be  fuffered  amongfl  us,  until  they  are  converted,  I  do  not  fee  how 
their  perfons  can  be  fuffered  among  us,  if  that  exception  muft  be  added,  till 
they  are  converted;  and  whether,  then,  they  are  not  excluded  from  the  ordi¬ 
nary  means  of  converfion,  I  leave  you  to  confider. 

I  wonder  this  neceflity  had  not  made  you  think  on  another  way,  of  their 
having  the  ordinary  means  of  converfion,  without  their  living  amongfl  us,  that 
way,  by  which,  in  the  beginning  of  chriflianity,  it  was  brought  to  the  heathen 
world,  by  the  travels  and  preaching  of  the  apoflles.  But  the  fucceffors  of  the 
apoflles  are  not,  it  feems,  fucceffors  to  this  part  of  their  commiflion,  “  Go  and 
“  teach  all  nations.”  And,  indeed,  it  is  one  thing  to  be  an  embafiador  from 
God,  to  people,  that  are  already  converted,  and  have  provided  good  benefices, 
another  to  be  an  embaffador  from  heaven,  in  a  country,  where  you  have  nei¬ 
ther  the  countenance  of  the  magiflrate,  nor  the  devout  obedience  of  the  people. 

And,  who  fees  not,  how  one  is  bound  to  be  zealous  for  the  propagating  of  the 
true  religion,  and  the  convincing,  converting  and  faving  of  fouls,  in  a  country, 
where  it  is  eflablifhed  by  law?  who  can  doubt,  but  that  there  thofe,  who  talk 
fo  much  of  it,  are  in  earnefl?  though  yet  fome  men  will  hardly  forbear  doubt¬ 
ing,  that  thofe  men,  however  they  pray  for  it,  are  not  much  concerned  for 
the  converfion  of  Pagans,  who  will  neither  go  to  them,  to  indrudt  them,  nor 
fuffer  them  to  come  to  us,  for  the  means  of  converfion. 

It  is  true,  what  you  fay,  “  what  Pagans  call  religion,  is  abomination  to'the 
“  almighty.”  But  if  that  requires  any  thing  from  thofe,  who  retain  any  jea- 
loufy  for  the  honour  of  God,  it  is  fomething  more,  than  barely  about  the  place, 
where  thofe  abominations  fhall  be  committed.  The'  true  concern,  for  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  God,  is  not,  that  idolatry  Ihould  be  fhut  out  of  England,  but  that  it 
fihould  be  lefien’d  every  where,  and,  by  the  light  and  preaching  of  the  gofpel, 
be  banifhed  out  of  the  world.  If  Pagans  and  idolators  are,  as  you  fay,  “  the 
“  greatest  dishonour  conceivable  to  God  Almighty,”  they  are  as  much  fo, 
on  the  other  fide  of  Tweed,  or  the  fea,  as  on  this ;  for  he,  from  his  throne, 
equally  beholds  all  the  dwellers  upon  earth.  Thofe,  therefore,  who  are  truly 
jealous  for  the  honour  of  God,  will  not,  upon  the  account  of  his  honour,  be  con¬ 
cerned  for  their  being  in  this,  or  in  that  place,  while  there  are  idolators  in  the 
world;  but  that  the  number  of  thofe,  who  are  fuch  a  difhonour  to  him,  fhould 
every  day  be,  as  much  as  poflible,  diminifhed,  and  they  be  brought  to  give  him 
his  due  tribute  of  honour  and  praife,  in  a  right  way  of  worfhip.  It  is  in  this, 
that  a  jealoufy,  which  is  in  earned  for  God’s  honour,  truly  (hews  itfelf,  in 
wifhing,  and  endeavouring  to  abate  the  abomination,  and  drive  idolatry  out 
of  the  world,  not  in  driving  idolators  out  of  any  one  country,  or  fending  them 
away  to  places  and  company,  where  they  fhall  find  more  encouragement  to  it. 

It  is  a  ftrange  jealoufy  for  the  honour  of  God,  that  looks  not  beyond  fuch  a 
mountain,  or  river,  as  divides  a  chridian  and  pagan  country.  Wherever  idola- 
Vol.  II.  4Z  try, 
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try  is  committed,  there  God’s  honour  is  concerned ;  and  thither  men’s  jealoufy 
for  his  honour,  if  it  be  fincere  indeed,  will  extend,  and  be  in  pain  to  lelTen, 
and  take  away,  the  provocation.  But  the  place  God  is  provoked  and  difho- 
noured  in,  which  is  a  narrow  confideration,  in  refped  of  the  lord  ol  all  the  earth, 
will  no  otherwife  imploy  their  zeal,  who  are  in  earned:,  than  as  it  may,  more 
or  lefs,  conduce  to  the  converfion  of  the  offenders. 

But,  if  your  jealoufy  for  the  honour  of  God,  engages  you  fo  far  againd 
men’s  committing  idolatry,  in  certain  places,  that  you  think  thofe  ought  to  be 
excluded  from  the  rights  of  the  common-wealth,  and  not  be  buffered  to  be  de- 
nizons,  who,  according  to  that  place  in  the  Romans,  brought  by  you,  “  are 
‘c  without  excufe;  becaule,  when  they  knew  God,  they  glorified  him  not  as 
“  God,  but  became  vain  in  their  imaginations,  and  changed  the  glory  of  the 
“  incorruptible  God,  into  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible  man.”  I  fhall  on¬ 
ly  change  fome  of  the  words  in  the  texts  you  cite,  out  of  Ifaiah;  “  I  have  ba- 
“  ked  part  thereof  on  the  coals,  and  eaten  it,  and  fhall  I  make  the  refidue  there- 
cc  of  a  God?  Shall  I  fall  down  to  that,  which  comes  of  a  plant?”  And  fo  leave 
them  with  you,  to  confider,  whether  your  jealoufy  in  earned:  carries  you  fo  far, 
as  you  talk  of;  and  whether,  when  you  have  looked  about  you,  you  are  dill  of 
the  mind,  that  thofe,  who  do  fuch  things  fhould  be  disfranchifed  and  lent  away, 
and  the  exercife  of  no  fuch  religion  be  any  where  permitted  amongd  us?  for 
thofe  things  are  no  lefs  an  abomination  to  God,  under  a  chridian,  than  Pagan 
name.  One  word  more  I  have  to  fay,  to  your  jealoufy  for  the  honour  of  God, 
that,  if  it  be  any  thing  more  than  in  talk,  it  will  fet  it  felf  no  lefs  earnedly, 
againd  other  abominations,  and  the  pradifers  of  them,  than  againd  that  of 
idolatry. 

A's  to  that  in  Job  xxxi.  26,  27,  28.  where  he  fays,  “  idolatry  is  to  be  punifh- 
“  ed  by  the  judge;”  this  place  alone,  were  there  no  other,  is  fufEcient  to  con¬ 
firm  their  opinion,  who  conclude  that  book  to  be  writ  by  a  Jew.  And  how  little 
the  punifhing  of  idolatry,  in  that  common-wealth,  concerns  our  prefent  cafe, 
I  refer  you,  for  information,  to  the  author’s  letter.  But  how  does  your  jealou¬ 
fy,  for  the  honour  of  God,  carry  you  to  an  exclufion  of  the  Pagan  religion  from 
amongd  you,  but  yet  admit  of  the  Jewifh  and  Mahometan?  or  is  not  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  God  concerned,  in  their  denying  our  Saviour? 

If  we  are  to  look  upon  Job  to  have  been  writ,  before  the  time  of  Moles,  as 
the  author  would  have  it,  p.  32.  and  fo  by  a  dranger  to  the  common- wealth  of 
Ifrael.  It  is  plain,  the  general  apodacy,  he  lays  fo  much  drefs  on,  was  not 
fpread  fo  far,  but  that  there  was  a  government,  by  his  own  confeflion,  eda- 
blifhed  out  of  Judea,  freedom,  nay  zealous  againd  idolatry.  And,  why  there 
might  not  be  many  more,  as  well  as  this,  which  we  hear  of,  but  by  chance,  it 
will  concern  him  to  drew. 

Y  ou  go  on,  “  but  as  to  the  converting  Jews,  Mahometans  and  Pagans  to 
chridianity,  I  fear,  there  will  be  no  great  progrefs  made  in  it,  until  chridians 
come  to  a  better  agreement  and  union  among  themfelves.  I  am  fure  our  Sa¬ 
viour  prayed  that  all,  that  fhould  believe  in  him,  might  be  one  in  the  Father 
“  and  him,”  (i.  e.  I  fuppofe  in  that  holy  religion,  which  he  taught  them  from 
the  Father)  “  that  the  world  might  believe  that  the  Father  had  fent  him:”  “  and, 
therefore,  when  he  comes  to  make  inquifition,  why  no  more  Jews,  Maho¬ 
metans  and  Pagans,  have  been  converted  to  his  religion,  I  very  much  fear, 
that  a  great  part  of  the  blame  will  be  found  to  lie  upon  the  authors  and  pro¬ 
moters  of  feds,  and  divifions,  among  the  profeffors  of  it:  which  therefore, 
I  think,  all,  that  are  guilty,  and  all,  that  would  not  be  guilty,  ought  well 
to  confider.” 

I  easily  grant,  that  “  our  Saviour  prayed,  that  all  might  be  one,  in  that 
John  xvii.  3,"  re%i°n>  which  he  taught  them,”  and  in  that  very  prayer  teaches  what 
■’’that  religion  is,  “  This  is  life  eternal  that  they  might  know  thee,  the  only  true 
“  God,  and  Jefus  Chrid  whom  thou  had  fent.”  But  mud  it  be  expeded,  that, 
therefore,  they  fhould  all  be  of  one  mind,  in  things  not  neceffary  to  falvati- 
on?  for  whatever  unity  it  was,  our  Saviour  prayed  for,  here,  ’tis  certain,  the 
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apoflles  themfelves  did  not,  all  of  them,  agree  in  every  thing:  but  even 
the  chief  of  them  have  had  differences  amongft  them  in  matters  of  religion,  as 
appears,  Gal.  ii.  1 1. 

A  n  agreement  in  truths,  neceffary  to  falvation,  and  the  maintaining  of  charity 
and  brotherly  kindnefs,  with  the  diverfity  of  opinions,  in  other  things,  is  that, 
which  will  very  well  confifl  with  chriftian  unity,  and  is  all,  poffibly,  to  be  had 
in  this  world,  in  fuch  an  incurable  weaknefs  and  difference  of  men’s  underftand- 
ings.  This,  probably,  would  contribute  more  to  the  converfion  of  Jews,  Ma¬ 
hometans  and  Pagans,  if  there  were  propofed  to  them  and  others,  for  their  ad¬ 
mittance  into  the  church,  only  the  plain  and  fimple  truths  of  the  gofpel  neceffa- 
ry  to  falvation,  than  all  the  fruitlefs  pudder,  and  talk,  about  uniting  chriflians, 
in  matters  of  lefs  moment,  according  to  the  draught  and  prefcription  of  a  certain 
fct  of  men,  any  where. 

“  W  h  at  blame  will  lie  on  the  authors  and  promoters  of  fedts  and  divifions,” 
and  (let  me  add)  animofities  amongft  chriflians,  “  when  Chrifl  comes  to  make 
“  inquifition,  why  no  more  Jews,  Mahometans  and  Pagans  were  converted, 

“  they,  who  are  concerned,  ought  certainly  well  to  confider.”  And  to  abate, 
in  great  meafure,  this  mifchief  for  the  future,  they,  who  talk  fo  much  of  fedts 
and  divifions,  would  do  well  to  confider  too,  whether  thofe  are  not  mofl  au¬ 
thors  and  promoters  of  fedts  and  divifions,  who  impofe  creeds,  ceremonies  and 
articles,  of  men’s  making;  and  make  things,  not  neceffary  to  falvation,  the 
neceffary  terms  of  communion,  excluding  and  driving  from  them  fuch  as,  out 
of  confcience  and  perfuafion,  cannot  affent  and  fubmit  to  them;  and  treating 
them  as  if  they  were  utter  aliens  from  the  church  of  God,  and  fuch  as  were  de- 
fervedly  fhut  out,  as  unfit  to  be  members  of  it;  who  narrow  chriflianity,  with¬ 
in  bounds  of  their  own  making,  and  which  the  Gofpel  knows  nothing  of;  and 
often,  for  things,  by  themfelves  confeffed  indifferent,  thrufl  men  out  of  their 
communion,  and  then  punifh  them,  for  not  being  of  it. 

Who  fees  not,  but  the  bond  of  unity  might  be  preferved,  in  the  different 
perfuafions  of  men,  concerning  things  not  neceffary  to  falvation,  if  they  were 
not  made  neceffary  to  the  church  communion  ?  what  two  thinking  men,  of  the 
church  of  England,  are  there,  who  differ  not,  one  from  the  other,  in  feveral 
material  points  of  religion,  who  neverthelefs  are  members  of  the  fame  church,  and 
in  unity  one  with  another?  make  but  one  of  thofe  points  the  Shibboleth  of  a  party, 
and  eredt  it  into  an  article  of  the  national  church,  and  they  are  prefently  divi¬ 
ded:  and  he  of  the  two,  whofe  judgment  happens  not  to  agree  with  national 
orthodoxy,  is  immediately  cut  off  from  communion.  Who,  I  befeech  you,  is 
it,  in  this  cafe,  that  makes  the  fedt?  Is  it  not  thofe,  who  contradl  the  church  of 
Chrifl,  within  limits  of  their  own  contrivance?  who,  by  articles  and  cere¬ 
monies  of  their  own  forming,  feparate,  from  their  communion,  all  that  have 
not  perfuafions,  which  juft  jump  wi:h  their  model? 

It  is  frivolous,  here  to  pretend  authority.  No  man  has,  or  can  have  autho¬ 
rity,  to  fhut  any  one  out  of  the  church  of  Chrifl,  for  that,  for  which  Chrifl  * 
himfelf  will  not  fhut  him  out  of  heaven.  Whofoever  does  fo,  is  truly  the  au¬ 
thor  and  promoter  of  fchifm  and  divifion,  fets  up  a  fedt,  and  tears  in  pieces  the 
church  of  Chrifl,  of  which  every  one,  who  believes,  and  pradtifes  what  is  nc- 
ceffary  to  falvation,  is  a  part  and  member;  and  cannot,  without  the  guilt  of 
fchifm,  be  feparated  from,  or  kept  out  of,  its  external  communion.  In  this 
“  lording  it  over  the  heritage  of  God,”  and  thus  overfeeing,  by  impofition,  on  1  Pet- v- 
the  unwilling,  and  not  confenting,  which  feems  to  be  the  meaning  ofSt.  Peter, 
mofl  of  the  Tailing  fedts,  which  fo  mangle  chriflianity,  had  their  original,  and 
continue  to  have  their  fupport:  and  were  it  not  for  thefe  eflablifhed  fedts,  under 
the  fpecious  names  of  national  churches,  which,  by  their  contracted  and  arbi¬ 
trary  limits  of  communion,  juflify,  againft  themfelves,  the  feparation  and  like 
narrownefs  of  others,  the  difference  of  opinions,  which  do  not  fo  much  begin  to 
be,  as  to  appear,  and  be  owned,  under  toleration,  would  either  make  no  fedt, 
nor  divifion ;  or  elfe,  if  they  were  fo  extravagant  as  to  be  oppolite  to  what  is 
neceffary  to- falvation,  and  fo  neceffitate  a  feparation,  the  clear  light  of  the  go- 
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fpel,  joined  with  a  ftrift  difcipline  of  manners,  would  quickly  chafe  them  out 
of  the  world.  But,  whilft  needlefs  impofitions,  and  moot  points,  in  divinity, 
are  eftablifhed,  by  the  penal  laws  of  kingdoms,  and  the  fpecious  pretences  of 
authority,  what  hopes  are  there,  that  there  fhould  be  fuch  an  union  amongft 
chriftians,  any  where,  as  might  invite  a  rational  Turk,  or  Infidel,  to  embrace 
a  religion,  whereof  he  is  told  they  have  a  revelation  from  God,  which  yet,  in 
fome  places,  he  is  not  fuffered  to  read,  and,  in  no  place,  fhall  be  permitted  to 
underhand  for  himfelf,  or  to  follow,  according  to  the  beft  of  his  underftanding, 
when  it  fhall  at  all  thwart  (though  in  things,  confeffed,  not  neceflary  to  falva- 
tion)  any  of  thofe  feledt  points  of  dodfrine,  difcipline,  or  outward  worfhip, 
whereof  the  national  church  has  been  pleafed  to  make  up  its  articles,  polity, 
and  ceremonies?  and  I  afk,  what  a  fober,  fenfible  heathen  muff  think,  of  the 
divifions  amongft  chriftians,  not  owing  to  toleration,  if  he  fhould  find  in  an 
ifland,  where  chriftianity  feems  to  be  in  its  greateft  purity,  the  fouth  and  north 
parts,  eftabiifhing  churches,  upon  the  differences  of  only,  whether  fewer,  or 
more,  thus  and  thus  chofen,  fhould  govern:  though  the  revelation,  they  both 
pretend  be  their  rule,  fay  nothing  diredtly,  one  way  or  the  other:  each  con¬ 
tending,  with  fo  much  eagernefs,  that  they  deny  each  other  to  be  churches  of 
Chrift,  that  is,  in  effedt,  to  be  true  chriftians ;  to  which,  if  one  fhould  add 
tranfubftantiation,  confubftantiation,  real  prefence,  articles  and  diftindtions,  fet 
up  by  men,  without  authority  from  fcripture,  and  other  lefs  differences,  (which 
good  chriftians  may  diffent  about,  without  endangering  their  falvation)  “  efta- 
“  blifhed  by  law”  in  the  feveral  parts  of  chriftendom :  I  afk,  Whether  the 
magiftrates  interpofing,  in  matters  of  religion,  and  eftabiifhing  national  churches, 
by  the  force  of  penalties  of  civil  laws,  with  their  diftindt  (and,  at  home,  re¬ 
puted  neceflary )  confeflions  and  ceremonies,  do  not,  by  law  and  power,  au¬ 
thorize  and  perpetuate  fedts  among  chriftians,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  chrifti¬ 
anity,  and  fcandal  to  Infidels,  more  than  any  thing,  that  can  arife  from  a  mutual 
toleration,  with  charity  and  a  good  life? 

Those,  who  have  fo  much  in  their  mouths,  “ the  authors  of  fedts  and  di- 
“  vifions,”  with  fo  little  advantage  to  their  caufe,  I  fhall  defire  to  confider, 
whether  national  churches  eftablifhed,  as  now  they  are,  are  not  as  much  fedts 
and  diviftons  in  chriftianity,  as  fmaller  colledtions,  under  the  name  of  diftindt 
churches,  are  in  refpect  of  the  national?  Only  with  this  difference,  that  thefe 
fubdivifions  and  difcountenanced  fedts,  wanting  power,  to  enforce  their  peculiar 
dodtrines  and  difcipline,  ufually  live  more  friendly  like  chriftians,  and  feem  on¬ 
ly  to  demand  chriftian  liberty;  whereby  there  is  lefs  appearance  of  unchriftian 
divifion  among  them:  whereas  thofe  national  fedts,  being  back’d  by  the  civil 
power,  which  they  never  fail  to  make  ufe  of,  at  leaft  as  a  pretence  of  authority 
over  their  brethren,  ufually  breathe  out  nothing  but  force  and  perfecution, 
to  the  great  reproach,  fhame  and  difhonour  of  the  chriftian  religion. 

I  said,  “  That,  if  the  magiftrates  would  feverely  and  impartially  fet  them- 
*  “  felves  againft  vice,  in  whomfoever  it  is  found,  and  leave  men  to  their  own 
“  confciences,  in  their  articles  of  faith,  and  ways  of  worfhip,  true  religion 
“  would  fpread  wider,  and  be  more  fruitful  in  the  lives  of  its  profeffors,  than 
“  ever  hitherto  it  has  done,  by  the  impofing  of  creeds  and  ceremonies.”  Here 
I  call  only  immorality  of  manners,  vice:  you,  on  the  contrary,  in  your  anfwer, 
give  the  name,  of  vice,  to  errors  in  opinion ,  and  difference,  in  ways  of  wor¬ 
fhip,  from  the  national  church:  for  this  is  the  matter  in  queftion  between 
^  us,  exprefs  it  as  you  pleafe.  This  being  a  conteft,  only  about  the  fignification 
of  a  fhort  fyllable,  in  the  Englifh  tongue,  we  mu  ft  leave  to  the  mafters  of  that 
language,  to  judge,  which  of  thefe  two  is  the  proper  ufe  of  it.  But  yet,  from 
my  ufing  the  word,  vice,  you  conclude  prefently,  ( taking  it  in  your  fenfe,  not 
mine)  that  the  magiftrate  has  a  power  in  England  ( for  England  we  are  fpeaking 
of)  to  punifh  diflenters  from  the  national  religion,  becaufe  it  is  a  vice.  I  will,  if 
you  pleafe,  in  what  I  faid,  change  the  word,  vice,  into  that  I  meant  by  it, 
and  fay  thus,  [If  the  magiftrates  will  feverely  and  impartially  fet  themfelves 
againft  the  difhonefty  and  debauchery  of  men’s  lives,  and  fuch  immoralities,  as  I 

I  contra- 
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contra-diftinguifh  from  errors,  in  fpeculative  opinions  of  religion,  and  ways  of 
worlhip:]  and  then  pray  fee  how  your  anfwer  will  look,  for  thus  it  runs:  “  It 
“  leems,  then,  with  you,  the  rejecting  the  true  religion,  and  refilling  to  wor- 
“  lhip  God,  in  decent  ways,  prescribed  by  thofe,  to  whom  God  has  left  the  or- 
«*  dering  of  thofe  matters,  are  not  comprehended  in  the  name,  vice.”  But  you 
tell  me,  “  If  I  except  thefe  things,  and  will  not  allow  them  to  be  called,  by  the 
<l  name  of  vice,  perhaps  other  men  may  think  it,  as  reafonable,  to  except  fome 
“  other  things  [  i.  e.  “  from  being  called  vices”]  which  they  have  a  kindnefs  for: 

“  for  inftance,  fome  may,  perhaps,"  except  arbitrary  divorce,  polygamy,  con- 
“  cubinage,  Ample  fornication,  or  marrying  within  degrees  thought  forbidden.” 

Let  them  except  thefe,  and  if  you  will,  drunkennefs,  theft,  and  murder  too, 
from  the  name,  of  vice;  nay,  call  them  virtues:  will  they,  by  their  calling 
them  fo,  be  exempt  from  the  magiftrate’s  power  of  punifhing  them?  Or  can 
they  claim  an  impunity,  by  what  I  have  laid ?  Will  thefe  immoralities,  by  the 
names,  any  one  fhall  give,  or  forbear  to  give  them,  become  “  articles  of  faith, 

“  or  ways  of  worlhip?”  which  is  all,  as  I  exprefly  fay  in  the  words,  you  here 
cite,  of  mine,  that  I  would  have  the  magiftrates  leave  men  to  their  own  confci- 
ences  in.  But,  Sir,  you  have,  for  me,  liberty  of  confcience,  to  ufe  words,  in 
what  fenfe  you  pleafe;  only  I  think,  where  another  is  concerned,  it  favours  more 
of  ingenuity  and  love  of  truth,  rather  to  mind  the  fenfe  of  him  that  fpeaks, 
than  to  make  a  duft  and  noife  with  a  miftaken  word,  if  any  fuch  advantage  were 
given  you. 

You  fay,  “  That  fome  men  would  through  carelefnefs,  never  acquaint  them- 
“  felves  with  the  truth,  which  muft  fave  them,  without  being  forced  to  do  it, 

<c  which  ( you  fuppofe )  may  be  very  true,  notwithftanding  that  ( as  I  fay )  fome 
“  are  called  at  the  third  hour,  fome  at  the  ninth,  and  fome  at  the  eleventh 
“  hour;  and,  whenever  they  are  called,  they  embrace  all  the  truths,  neceflary 
“  to  falvation.  At  leaft  I  do  notfhew,  why  it  may  not:  and,  therefore,  this 
“  may  be  no  flip,  for  any  thing,  I  have  faid  to  prove  it  to  be  one.”  This  I 
take  not  to  be  an  anfwer  to  my  argument,  which  was,  that  fince  fome  are  not 
called  until  the  eleventh  hour,  no  body  can  know,  who  thofe  are,  “  who  would 
“  never  acquaint  themfelves  with  thofe  truths,  that  muft  fave  them,  without 
“  force,”  which  is  therefore  neceflary,  and  may  indireCtly  and  at  a  diftance  do 
them  fome  fervice.  Whether  that  was  my  argument,  or  no,  I  leave  the  reader, 
to  judge :  but  that  you  may  not  miftake  it,  now  again,  I  tell  you  here  it  is  fo, 
and  needs  another  anfwer. 

Your  way  of  uflng  punifhments,  in  fhort  is  this,  that  all,  that  conform 
not  to  the  national  church,  where  it  is  true,  as  in  England,  fhould  bepuniftied; 

What  for  ?  “  To  make  them  confider.”  This,  I  told  you,  had  fomething  of 
impracticable.  To  which  you  reply,  that  you  ufed  the  word,  only,  in  another  Page  24. 
fenfe,  which  I  miftook:  whether  I  miftook  your  meaning,  in  the  ufe  of  that 
word,  or  no,  or  whether  it  was  natural  fo  to  take  it,  or  whether  that  opinion, 
which  I  charged  on  you,  by  that  miftake,  when  you  tell  us,  “  that  not  exami-  PaSe  45-* 
“  ning,  is,  indeed  the  next  end,  for  which  they  are  punifhed,”  be  not  your 
opinion,  let  us  leave  to  the  reader:  for  when  you  have  that  word,  in  what  fenfe 
you  pleafe,  what  I  faid  will  be  neverthelefs  true,  viz.  “  That  to  punifh  diflenters, 

“  as  diflenters,  to  make  them  confider,  has  fomething  impracticable  in  it,  un- 
“  lefs  not  to  be  of  the  national  religion,  and  not  to  confider,  be  the  fame  thing.’' 

Thefe  words  you  anfwer  nothing  to,  having,  as  you  thought,  a  great  advan¬ 
tage  of  talking  about  my  miftake  of  your  word,  only.  But,  unlefs  you  will 
fuppofe,  not  to  be  of  the  national  church,  and  not  to  confider,  be  the  fame 
thing,  it  will  follow,  that  to  punifh  diflenters,  as  diflenters,  to  make  them  con- 
der,  has  fomething  of  impracticable  in  it. 

The  law  punifhes  all  diflenters:  For  what?  To  make  them  all  conform, 
that’s  evident;  To  what  end?  To  make  them  all  confider,  fay  you:  that  can¬ 
not  be,  for  it  fays  nothing  of  it;  nor  is  it  certain,  that  all  diflenters  have  not 
confidered;  nor  is  there  any  care  taken,  by  the  law,  to  enquire,  whether  they 
have  confidered,  when  they  do  conform;  yet  this  was  the  end,  intended  by 
Vol.  II.  5  A  the 
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the  magiftrate.  So  then,  with  you,  it  is  practicable  and  allowable,  in  making, 
laws,  for  the  legiflator  to  lay  punifhments,  bylaw,  on  men,  for  an  end,  which 
they  may  be  ignorant  of,  for  he  fays  nothing  of  it;  on  men,  whom  he  never 
takes  care  to  enquire,  whether  they  have  done  it,  or  no,  before  he  relax  the  pu- 
nifhment,  which  had  no  other  next  end,  but  to  make  them  do  it.  But,  though 
he  fays  nothing  of  confidering,  in  laying  on  the  penalties,  nor  afks  any  thing 
about  it,  when  he  takes  them  off;  yet  every  body  muft  underhand,  that  he  fo 
meant  it.  Sir,  Sancho  Pancha,  in  the  government  of  his  ifland,  did  not  ex¬ 
pert,  that  men  fhould  underhand  his  meaning,  by  his  gaping:  but  in  another 
illand  it  feems,  if  you  had  the  management,  you  would  not  think  it  to  have 
any  thing  of  impracticable,  or  impoliticly,  in  it.  For,  how  far  the  provifion, 
of  means  of  inhrurtion,  takes  this  off,  we  fhall  fee  in  another  place.  And  laft- 
ly,  to  lay  punifhments  on  men,  for  an  end,  which  is  already  attained,  (for 
lome,  among  the  diffenters,  may  have  confidered )  is  what  other  law-makers 
look  on,  as  impracticable,  or  at  leah  unjuft.  But  to  this  you  anfwer,  in  your 


Pjge  24.  ufual  way  of  circle.  “  That,  if  I  fuppofe,  you  are  for  punifhing  diffenters, 


“  whether  they  confldered,  or  no,  I  am  in  a  great  miftake ;  for  the  diflenters 
“  (which  is  my  word,  not  yours)  whom  you  are  for  punifliing,  are  only  fuch, 
“  as  reject  the  true  religion,  propofed  to  them,  with  reafons  and  arguments, 
“  fufficient  to  convince  them  of  the  truth  of  it,  who,  therefore,  can  never  be 
“  fuppofed  to  confider  thofe  reafons  and  arguments,  as  they  ought,  whilft  they 
“  periift,  in  rejecting  that  religion,  or  (in  my  language)  continue  diffenters: 
“  for,  Jf  they  did  fo  confider  them,  they  would  not  continue  diffenters.”  Of  the 
fault,  for  which  men  were  to  be  puniflied,  diftinguifhed  from  the  end,  for 
which  they  were  to  be  punifhed,  we  heard  nothing,  as  I  remember,  in  the 
firft  draught  of  your  fcheme,  which  we  had,  in  the  arguments  confidered,  &c. 
But  I  doubt  not  but,  in  your  general  terms,  you  will  be  able  to  find  it,  or  what 
elfe  you  pleafe:  for  now,  having  fpoken  out  that  men,  who  are  of  a  different 
religion  from  the  true,  which  has  been  tendered  them,  with  fufficient  evidence, 
(and  who  are  they,  whom  the  wife  and  benign  difpofer  and  governor  of  all 
things  has  not  furnifhed,  with  competent  means  of  falvation)  are  criminals,  and 
are,  by  the  magiftrate,  to  be  punifhed,  as  fuch,  it  is  neceffary  your  fcheme 
fhould  be  compleated;  and  whither  that  will  carry  you,  it  is  eafy  to  fee. 

But  pray,  Sir,  are  there  no  con  form  ills,  that  fo  rejert  the  true  religion  ?  And 
would  you  have  them  punifhed  too,  as  you  here  profefs?  Make  that  practica¬ 
ble,  by  your  fcheme,  and  you  have  done  fomething,  to  perfuade  us,  that  your 
end,  in  earneft,  in  the  ufe  of  force,  is  to  make  men  confider,  underftand,  and 
be  of  the  true  religion  ;  and  that  the  rejecting  the  true  religion,  tendered  with 
fufficient  evidence,  is  the  crime,  which,  bona  fide,  you  would  have  punifhed ; 
and  until  you  do  this,  all  that  you  may  fay,  concerning  punifhing  men,  “  to 
“  make  them  confider,  as  they  ought,  to  make  them  receive  the  true  religion, 
“  to  make  them  embrace  the  truth  that  muft  fave  them,”  & c.  will,  with  all 
fober,  judicious,  and  unbiaffed  readers,  pafs  only  for  the  mark  of  great  zeal,  if 
it  efcape  amongft  men,  as  warm  and  as  fagacious  as  you  are,  a  harfher  name : 
whilft  thofe  conformifts,  who  neglert  matters  of  religion,  who  rejert  the  laving 
truths  of  the  gofpel,  as  vifibly  and  as  certainly  as  any  diffenters,  have  yet  no  pe¬ 
nalties  laid  upon  them. 

You  talk  much  “  of  confidering,  and  not  confidering,  as  one  ought;  of  em- 
“  bracing,  and  rejecting,  the  true  religion,”  and  abundance  more  to  this  pur- 
pofe;  which  all,  however  very  good  and  favoury  words,  that  look  very  well, 
when  you  come  to  the  application  of  force,  to  procure  that  end,  expreffed  in 
them,  amount  to  no  more,  but  conformity  and  non-conformity.  If  you  fee 
not  this,  I  pity  you;  for  I  would  fain  think  you  a  fair  man,  who  mean  well, 
though  you  have  not  light  upon  the  right  way,  to  the  end  you  propofe :  but 
if  you  fee  it,  and  perfift  in  your  ufe  of  thefe  good  expreffions,  to  lead  men 
into  a  miftake,  in  this  matter;  confider  what  my  Pagans  and  Mahometans 
could  do  worfe,  to  ferve  a  bad  caufe. 


What- 
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Whatever  you  may  imagine,  I  write  fo,  in  this  argument,  as  I  have  be¬ 
fore  my  eyes  the  account,  I  lhall  one  day  render  for  my  intention,  and  regard 
to  truth,  in  the  management  of  it.  I  look  on  myfelf,  as  liable  to  error,  as 
others;  but  this  I  am  fur.e  of,  I  would  neither  impofe  on  you,  myfelf,  nor  any 
body;  and  diould  be  very  glad  to  have  the  truth,  in  this  point,  clearly  eda- 
bl  idled;  and  therefore,  it  is,  I  defire  you  again  to  examine,  whether  "all  the 
ends,  you  name,  to  be  intended,  by  your  ufe  of  force,  do,  in  effect,  when 
force  is  to  be  your  way  put  in  practice,  reach  any  farther,  than  bare,  outward 
conformity?  pray  confider,  whether  it  be  not  that,  which  makes  you  fo  diy  of 
the  term,  diffenters,  which,  you  tell  me,  is  mine,  not.your  word.  Since  none 
are,  by  your  fcheme,  to  be  punifhed,  but  thole,  who  do  not  conform  to  the 
national  religion.  Diffenters,  I  think,  is  the  proper  name  to  call  them  by; 
and  I  can  lee  no  reafon,  you  have  to  boggle  at  it,  unlefs  your  opinion  has  l'ome- 
thing  in  it,  you  are  unwilling  lliould  be  fpoke  out,  and  called  by  its  right  name: 
but,  whether  you  like  it  or  no,  perfecution,  and  perfecution  of  diffenters,  are 
names,  that  belong  to  it,  as  it  Hands  now. 

And  now  I  think  I  may  leave  you  your  quedion,  wherein  you  afk,  “  ButPage 
“  cannot  diffenters  be  punifhed,  for  not  being  of  the  national  religion,  as  the 
“  fault,  and  yet  only  to  make  them  confider,  as  the  end,  for  which  they  are 
“  punidied?”  to  be  anfwered  by  yourfelf,  or  be  u fed  again,  where  you  think 
there  is  any  need,  offo  nice  a  didindtion,  as  between  the  fault,  for  which  men 
are  punilhed,  bylaws,  and  the  end,  for  which  they  are  punidied;  for,  tome, 

1  confefs  it  is  hard,  to  find  any  other  immediate  end  of  punidiments,  in  the  in¬ 
tention  of  human  laws,  but  the  amendment  of  the  fault,  punidied;  though  it 
maybe  fubordinate  to  other  and  remoter  ends.  If  the  law  be  only  to  punidi 
non-conformity,  cne  may  truly  fay,  to  cure  that  fault,  or  to  produce  that  con¬ 
formity,  is  the  end  of  that  law;  and  there  is  nothing  elfe,  immediately  aimed 
at,  by  that  law,  but  conformity;  and  whatever  elfe  it  tends  to,  as  an  end,  mud: 
be  only  as  a  confequence  of  conformity,  whether  it  be  edification,  increafe  of 
charity,  or  faving  of  fouls,  or  whatever  elfe  may  be  thought  a  confequence  of 
conformity.  So  that,  in  a  law,  which,  with  penalties,  requires  conformity, 
and  nothing  elfe;  one  cannot  fay  (properly  I  think)  that  confideration  is  the 
end  of  that  law;  unlefs  confideration  be  a  confequence  of  conformity,  to 
which  conformity  is  fubordinate,  and  does  naturally  conduce,  or  elfe  is  neceffa- 
ry  to  it. 

T  o  my  arguing  that  it  is  unjud,  as  well  as  impracticable,  you  reply,  “  Where  pao-e  2 1. 
“  the  national  church  is  the  true  church  of  God,  to  which  all  men  ought  to 
“  to  join  themfelves,  and  fufficient  evidence  is  offered,  to  convince  men, 'that 
“  it  is  fo:  there  it  is  a  fault,  to  be  out  of  the  national  church;  becaufe  it  is  a 
“  fault,  not  to  be  convinc’d  that  the  national  church  is  that  true  church  of  God. 

“  And,  therefore,  fince  there,  men’s  not  being  fo  convinced,  can  only  be  im- 
<{  puted  to  their  not  confidering,  as  thev  ought,  the  evidence,  which  is  offered 
“  to  convince  them;  it  cannot  be  unjud  to  punidi  them,  to  make  them  fo  to 
“  confider  it.”  Pray  tell  me,  which  is  a  man’s  duty,  to  be  of  the  national 
church  fird ;  or  to  be  convinced  fird,  that  its  religion  is  true,  and  then  to  be 
of  it?  if  it  be  his  duty  to  be  convinced  fird,  why  then  do  you  punidi  him,  for 
not  being  of  it,  when  it  is  his  duty  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  its  religion, 
before  it  is  his  duty  to  be  of  it?  If  you  fay,  it  is  his  duty  to  be  of  it;  Why,  then, 
is  not  force  ufed  to  him  afterwards,  though  he  be  dill  ignorant  and  unconvin¬ 
ced?  but  you  anfwer,  “  It  is  his  fault  not  to  be  convinced.”  What  every  one’s 
fault,  every  where?  No,  you  limit  it  to  places,  where  “  fufficient  evidence  is  offer- 
“  ed,  to  convince  men,  that  the  national  church  is  the  true  church  of  God.” 

To  which,  pray  let  me  add,  the  national  church  is  fo  the  true  church  of  God, 
that  no  body,  out  of  its  communion,  can  embrace  the  truth,  that  mud  fave 
him,  or  be  in  the  way  to  falvation.  For,  if  a  man  may  be  in  the  way  to  falva- 
tion,  out  of  the  national  church,  he  is  enough  in  the  true  church,  and  needs 
no  force  to  bring  him  into  any  other:  for,  when  a  man  is  in  the  way  to  falva¬ 
tion,  there  is  noneceffity  of  force,  to  bring  him  into  any  church,  of  any  deno- 
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ruination,  in  order  to  his  falvation.  So  that,  not  to  be  of  the  national  church 
though  true,  will  not  be  a  fault,  which  the  magiftrate  has  a  right  to  punifh’ 
until  fufhcient  evidence  is  offered  to  prove,  that  a  man  cannot  be  faved,  out  of 
it.  Now,  fince  you  tell  us,  that,  by  fufficient  evidence,  you  mean  fuch,  as 
will  certainly  win  affent;  when  you  have  offered  fuch  evidence,  to  convince 
men,  that  the  national  church,  any  where,  is  fo  the  true  church,  that  men 
cannot  be  faved,  out  of  its  communion,  I  think  I  may  allow  them  to  be  fo 
faulty,  as  to  deferve  what  punifhment,  you  fhall  think  fit.  If  you  hope  to 
mend  the  matter,  by  the  following  words,  where  you  fay,  that  where  fuch 
“  evidence  is  offered,  there  men’s  not  being  convinced,  can  only  be  imputed  to 
“  men’s  not  confideririg,  as  they  ought,”  they  will  not  help  you.  For,  “  to 
“  confider  as  they  ought,”  being,  by  your  own  interpretation,  “  to  confider 
“  fo  as  not  to  rejeCt;”  then  your  anfwer  amounts  to  juft  thus  much,  “  That  it 
“  is  a  fault,  not  to  be  convinced,  that  the  national  church  is  the  true  church  of 
“  God,  where  fufficient  evidence  is  offered,  to  convince  men  that  it  is  fo.  Suffi- 
“  cient  evidence  is  fuch,  as  will  certainly  gain  affent  with  thofe,  who  confider 
“  as  they  ought,  i.  e.  who  confider  fo,  as  not  to  rejeCt,  or  to  be  moved  heard - 
“  ly  to  embrace,”  which  I  think  is  to  be  convinced.  Who  can  have  the  heart, 
now,  to  deny  any  of  this?  Can  there  be  any  thing  furer,  than  that  men’s  not 
being  convinced,  is  to  be  imputed  to  them,  if  they  are  not  convinced,  where 
fuch  evidence  is  offered  to  them,  as  does  convince  them?  And  to  punifh  all 
fuch,  you  have  my  free  confent. 

Whether  all,  you  fay,  have  any  thing  more  in  it,  than  this,  I  appeal  to 
my  readers;  and  fhould  willingly  do  it  to  you,  did  not  I  fear,  that  the  jumb¬ 
ling  of  thofe  good  and  plaufible  words,  in  your  head,  “  of  fufficient  evidence, 
“  confider  as  you  ought,  &c.”  might  a  little  jargogle  your  thoughts,  and  lead 
you  hoodwinked  the  round  of  your  own  beaten  circle.  This  is  a  danger,  thofe 
are  much  expofed  to,  who  accuftom  themfelves  to  relative  and  doubtful  terms, 
and  fo  put  together,  that,  though  afunder,  they  fignify  fomething  j  yet,  when 
their  meaning  comes  to  be  caff;  up,  as  they  are  placed,  it  amounts  to  juft  no¬ 
thing. 

You  goon,  “  Whatjuftice  it  would  be,  for  the  magiftrate,  to  punifh  one, 
“  for  not  being  a  Cartefian,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  confider,  when  I  have 
“  proved  it  to  be  as  neceffary  for  men  to  be  Cartefians,  as  it  is  to  be  chriftians, 
“  or  members  of  God’s  church.”  This  will  be  a  much  better  anfwer  to  what 
I  faid,  when  you  have  proved,  that  to  be  a  chriftian,  or  a  member  of  God’s 
church,  it  is  neceffary  for  a  diflenter,  to  be  of  the  church  of  England.  If  it  be 
not  juftice,  to  punifh  a  man,  for  not  being  a  Cartefian,  becaufe  it  is  not  as  ne- 
ceffary  to  be  a  Cartefian,  as  to  be  a  chriftian;  I  fear  the  fame  argument  will 
hold,  againft  punifhing  a  man,  for  not  ufing  the  crofs  in  baptifm,  or  not  kneel¬ 
ing  at  the  Lord’s  fupper;  and  it  will  lie  on  you  to  prove,  that  it  is  as  neceffary, 
to  ufe  the  crofs  in  baptifm,  or  kneeling  at  the  Lord’s  fupper,  as  it  is  to  be  a 
chriftian:  for,  if  they  are  not  as  neceffary,  as  it  is  to  be  a  chriftian,  you  cannot, 
by  your  own  rule,  without  injuftice,  punifh  men,  for  not  conforming  to  a 
church,  wherein  they  are  made  an  indifpenfible  part  of  conformity;  and,  by 
this  rule,  it  will  be  injuftice,  to  punifh  any  man,  for  not  being  of  that  church, 
wherein  any  thing  is  required,  not  neceffary  to  falvation;  for  that,  I  think,  is 
the  necefiity  of  being  a  chriftian. 

To  fhew  the  unreafonablenefs  of  punifhing  diflenters,  to  make  them  exa¬ 
mine,  I  faid,  that  fo,  they  were  punifhed,  for  not  having  offended  againft  a 
law;  for  there  is  no  law  of  the  land,  that  requires  them  to  examine.  Your  re¬ 
ply  is,  That  “  you  think  the  contrary  is  plain  enough:  for  where  the  laws  pro- 
“  vide  fufficient  means  of  inftruCtion  in  the  true  religion;  and,  then,  require  all 
“  men  to  embrace  that  religion;  you  think  the  moft  natural  conftruCtion  of 
“  thofe  laws,  is,  that  they  require  men  to  embrace  it,  upon  inftruCtion  and 
“  conviction,  as  it  cannot  be  expeCted,  they  fhould  do,  without  examining  the 
“  grounds,  upon  which  it  ftands.”  Your  anfwer  were  very  true,  if  they  could 
not  embrace,  without  examining  and  conviction.  But,  fince  there  is  a  fhorter 
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Way  to  embracing,  which  cofts  no  more  pains,  than  walking  as  far  as  the 
church,  your  anlwer  no  more  proves,  that  the  law  requires  examining,  than  if 
a  man,  at  Harwich,  being  fubpcenaed  to  appear  in  Weftminfter  Hall,  next 
term,  you  fhould  fay  the  fubposna  required  him  to  come  by  fea,  becaufe  there 
was  fufficient  means  provided  for  his  paffage,  in  the  ordinary  boat  that,  by  ap¬ 
pointment,  goes  conftantly  from  Harwich  to  London:  but  he,  taking  it  to  be 
more  for  his  eafe  and  difpatch,  goes  the  fhorter  way,  by  land,  and  finds,  that 
having  made  his  appearance  in  court,  as  was  required,  the  law  is  fatisfied,  and 
there  is  no  enquiry  made,  what  way  he  came  thither. 

If,  therefore,  men  can  embrace,  fo  as  to  fatisfy  the  law,  without  exami¬ 
ning,  and  it  be  true,  that  they  fo  “  fly  from  the  means  of  right  information,  A.  p.  6.  &c. 
“  are  fo  negligent  in,  and  averfe  to,  examining,”  that  there  is  need  of  penalties, 
to  make  them  do  it,  as  you  tell  us,  at  large ;  how  is  it  a  natural  conftrudtion  of 
thofe  laws,  that  they  require  men  to  examine,  which,  having  provided  fuffici- 
ent  means  of  inftrudtion,  require  men  only  to  conform,  without  faying  any 
thing  of  examining?  efpecially,  when  the  caufe,  affigned  by  you,  of  men’s 
negledling  to  examine,  is  not  want  of <c  means  of  inftrudtion,  but  want  of  pe- 
“  nalties,  to  over-balance  their  averfion”  to  the  uflng  thofe  means;  which  you  Pase  43 ‘ 
yourfelf  confefs,  where  you  fay,  “  When  thebeft  provifion  is  made,  that  can  ^  2  p  28i< 
“  be,  for  the  inftrudtion  of  the  people,  you  fear  a  great  part  of  them  will  ftill 
“  need  penalties,  to  bring  them  to  hear  and  receive  inftrucftion:  ”  and  there¬ 
fore,  perhaps,  the  remainder  of  that  paragraph,  when  you  have  confldered  it 
again,  will  not  appear  fo  impertinent  a  declamation,  as  you  are  pleafed  to 
think  it:  for  it  charged  your  method  (as  it  then  flood )  of  punching  men,  for 
not  confldering  and  examining,  with  thefe  abfurdities.  That  it  punifhed  men, 
for  not  doing  that,  which  the  law  did  not  require  of  them,  nor  declare  the 
negledt  of  to  be  a  fault,  contrary  to  the  ends  of  all  laws,  contrary  to  the  com¬ 
mon  fenfe  of  mankind,  and  the  practice  of  all  law-makers,  who  always  firfl  de¬ 
clared  the  fault,  and  then  denounced  the  penalties  againll  thofe,  who,  after  a 
time  fet,  fhould  be  found  guilty  of  it.  It  charged  your  method,  that  it  allows 
not  impunity  to  the  innocent,  but  punifhes  whole  tribes  together,  the  innocent 
with  the  guilty;  and  that  the  thing,  defigned  in  the  law,  was  not  mentioned  in 
it,  but  left  to  the  people  ( whofe  fault  was  want  of  confideration)  to  be,  by  con¬ 
fideration,  found  out. 

T  o  avoid  thefe  abfurdities,  you  have  reformed  your  fcheme,  and  now,  in 
your  reply,  own,  with  the  frankeft  perfecutors,  that  you  punifh  men  down¬ 
right  for  their  religion,  and  that  to  be  a  diffenter  from  the  true  religion,  is  a 
fault  to  be  punifhed  by  the  magiftrate.  This,  indeed,  is  plain  dealing,'  and 
clears  your  method  from  thefe  abfurdities,  as  long  as  you  keep  to  it:  but  where- 
ever  you  tell  us,  that  your  laws  are  to  make  men  hear,  to  make  men  confider, 
to  make  men  examine ;  whilft  the  laws  themfelves  fay  nothing,  of  hearing, 
confldering  and  examining,  there  you  are  ftill  chargeable  with  all  thefe  abfurdi¬ 
ties:  nor  will  the  diftindtion,  which,  without  any  difference,  you  would  fet 
up,  between  the  fault,  for  which  men  are  to  be  punifhed,  and  the  end,  for 
which  they  are  to  be  punifhed,  do  you  any  fervice  herein,  as  I  have  fhewed  you 
in  another  place. 

T  o  what  I  faid  L.  2.  from  p.  292,  to  p.  297.  concerning  thofe  who,  by  your 
fcheme,  are  to  be  punifhed,  you  having  thought  fit  not  to  anfwer  any  thing,  I 
fhall  here  again  offer  it  to  your  confideration. 

“  Let  us  enquire,  firfl:,  who  it  is,  you  would  have  be  punifhed.  In  the 
place  above-cited,  they  are  thofe,  who  are  got  into  a  wrong  way,  and  are 
deaf  to  all  perfuafions.  If  thefe  are  the  men  to  be  punifhed,  let  a  law  be 
made  againft  them:  you  have  my  confent;  and  that  is  the  proper  courfe  to 
have  offenders  punifhed.  For  you  do  not,  I  hope,  intend  to  punifh  any 
fault,  by  a  law,  which  you  do  not  name  in  the  law;  nor  make  a  law  againft 
any  fault,  you  would  not  have  punifhed.  And  now,  if  you  are  fincere,  and 
in  earneft,  and  are  (as  a  fair  man  fhould  be)  for  what  your  words  plainly  fig- 
nify,  and  nothing  elfe;  what  will  fuch  a  law  ferve  for?  “  Men  in  the  wrong 
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“  way  are  to  be  punifhed;  ”  but  who  are  in  the  wrong  way,  is  the  queftion. 
“  You  have  no  more  reafon  to  determine  it,  againft  one,  who  differs  from  you, 
“  than  he  has  to  conclude,  againft  you,  who  differ  from  him:  no,  not  tho’ 
<c  you  have  the  magiftrate  and  the  national  church  on  your  fide.  For  if  to 
<c  differ  from  them  be,  to  be  in  the  wrong  way:  you,  who  are  in  the  right 
<c  way,  in  England,  will  be  in  the  wrong  way,  in  France.  Every  one  here 
“  muft  be  judge  for  himfelf:  and  your  law  will  reach  no  body,  until  you  have 
“  convinced  him,  he  is  in  the  wrong  way.  And  then,  there  will  be  no  need 
“  of  punifhment  to  make  him  confider;  unlefs  you  will  affirm  again,  what 
“  you  have  denied,  and  have  men  punifhed  for  embracing  the  religion,  they 
“  believe  to  be  true,  when  it  differs  from  yours,  or  the  publick. 

“Besides  being  in  the  wrong  way,  thofe,  whom  you  would  have  punifh- 
“  ed,  muft  be  fiich,  as  are  deaf  to  all  perfuafions.  But  any  flich,  I  fuppofe, 
“  you  will  hardly  find,  who  hearken  to  no  body,  not  to  thofe  of  their  own 
“  way.  If  you  mean,  by  deaf  to  all  perfuafions,  all  perfuafions  of  a  contrary 
“  party,  or  of  a  different  church ;  fuch,  I  fuppofe,  you  may  abundantly  find, 
“  in  your  own  church,  as  well  as  elfewhere;  and,  I  prefume,  to  them  you  are 
“  fo  charitable,  that  you  would  not  have  them  punifhed,  for  not  lending  an 
“  ear  to  feducers.  For  conftancy  in  the  truth,  and  perfeverance  in  the  faith, 
tc  is  (I  hope)  rather  to  be  encouraged,  than,  by  any  penalties,  checked  in  the 
“  orthodox.  And  your  church,  doubtlefs,  as  well  as  all  others,  is  orthodox 
“  to  itfelf,  in  all  its  tenets.  If  you  mean,  by  all  perfuafion,  all  your  perfuafi- 
“  on,  or  all  perfuafion  of  thofe  of  your  communion ;  you  do  but  beg  the  queft 
“  tion,  and  fuppofe  you  have  a  right  to  punifh  thofe,  who  differ  from,  and 
“  will  not  comply  with,  you. 

“Your  next  words  are,”  When  men  fly  from  the  means  of  a  right  informa¬ 
tion,  and  will  not  fo  much  as  confider,  how  reafonable  it  is,  throughly  and  im¬ 
partially  to  examine  a  religion,  which  they  embraced,  upon  fuch  inducements, 
as  ought  to  have  no  fway,  at  all,  in  the  matter}  and,  therefore,  with  little, 
or  no,  examination  of  the  proper  grounds  of  it;  What  human  method  can 
be  ufed,  to  bring  them  to  aft  like  men,  in  an  affair  of  fuch  confequence,  and 
to  make  a  wifer  and  more  rational  choice,  but  that  of  laying  fuch  penalties 
upon  them,  as  may  balance  the  weight  of  thofe  prejudices,  which  inclined 
them  to  prefer  a  falfe  way,  before  the  true,  and  recover  them  to  fo  much  fo- 
briety  and  refleftion,  as  ferioufly  to  put  the  queftion  to  themfelves,  Whether  it 
be  really  worth  the  while,  to  undergo  fuch  inconveniencies,  for  adhering  to  a 
religion,  which,  for  any  thing  they  know,  may  be  falfe,  or  for  rejefting  ano¬ 
ther  (if  that  be  the  cafe)  which,  for  any  thing  they  know,  may  be  true,  until 
they  have  brought  it  to  the  bar  of  reafon,  and  given  it  a  fair  trial  there?  “  Here 
“  you  again  bring  in  fuch  as  prefer  a  falfe  way,  before  a  true:  to  which,  having 
“  anfwered  already,  I  fhall  here  fay  no  more,  but,  that  fince  our  church  will 
“  not  allow  thofe  to  be  in  a  falfe  way,  who  are  out  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
“  becaufethe  church  of  Rome  (  which  pretends  infallibility)  declares  hers,  to 
“  be  the  only  true  way;  certainly  no  one  of  our  church  (nor  any  other,  which 
“  claims  not  infallibility)  can  require  any  one  to  take  the  teftimony  of  any 
“  church,  as  a  fufficient  proof  of  the  truth  of  her  own  doftrine.  So  that  true 
“  and  falfe  (as  it  commonly  happens,  when  we  fuppofe  them,  for  ourfelves, 
“  or  our  party)  in  effeft,  fignifyjuft  nothing,  or  nothing  to  the  purpofe;  un- 
“  lefs  we  can  think,  that  true  or  falfe,  in  England,  which  will  not  be  fo  at 
“  Rome,  or  Geneva;  and  vice  versa.  As  for  the  reft  of  the  defcription  of 
“  thofe,  on  whom,  you  are  here  laying  penalties:  I  befeech  you  confider, 
“  whether  it  will  not  belong  to  any  of  your  church,  let  it  be  what  it  will.  ’ 
Confider,  I  fay,  if  there  be  none  of  your  church,  who  have  embraced  her  re¬ 
ligion,  upon  fuch  inducements,  as  ought  to  have  no  fway,  at  all,  in  the  mat¬ 
ter;  and,  therefore,  with  little,  or  no,  examination  of  the  proper  grounds  of 
it;  who  have  not  been  inclined  by  prejudices;  who  do  not  adhere  to  a  religion, 
which,  for  any  thing  they  know,  may  be  falfe;  and  who  have  rejefted  another, 
which,  for  any  thing  they  know,  may  be  true.  “  If  you  have  any  fuch,  in 
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“  your  communion,  (and  it  will  be  an  admirable,  though  I  fear  but  a  little 
“  flock,  that  has  none  fuch  in  it)  confider  well  what  you  have  done.  You 
“  have  prepared  rods  for  them,  for  which  I  imagine  they  will  con  you  no 
“  thanks.  For,  to  make  any  tolerable  fenfe  of  what  you  herepropofe,  it  mult 
“  be  underflood,  that  you  would  have  men  of  all  religions  punifhed,  to  make 
“  them  confider,  “  W  hether  it  be  really  worth  the  while,  to  undergo  fuch  in- 
“  conveniences  for  adhering  to  a  religion,  which  for,  any  thing  they  know, 

“  may  be  falfe.”  If  you  hope  to  avoid  that,  by  what  you  have  laid,  of  true 
“  and  falfe;  and  pretend,  that  the  fuppofed  preference  of  the  true  way,  in  your 
“  church,  ought  to  preferve  its  members  from  your  punifhment;  you  manifeft- 
“  ly  trifle.  For  every  church’s  teftimony,  that  it  has  chofen  the  true  way, 

“  muft  be  taken  for  itfelf;  and,  then,  none  will  be  liable,  and  your  new  in-' 

“  vention,  of  punilhment,  is  come  to  nothing:  or  elfe,  the  differing  churches 
“  teftimonies  muft  be  taken,  one  for  another;  and  then,  they  will  be  all  out 
“  of  the  true  way,  and  your  church  need  penalties,  as  well  as  the  reft.  So  that, 

“  upon  your  principles,  they  muft  all,  or  none,  be  punifhed,  chufe  which  you 
“  pleale;  one  of  them,  I  think,  you  cannot  efcape. 

W  h  at  you  fay,  in  the  next  words;  “  Where  inftrudtion  is  ftiffly  refufed, 

“  and  all  admonitions  and  perfuafions  prove  vain  and  ineffedlual ;  differs  no- 
“  thing,  but  in  the  way  of  exprefling,  from  “  deaf  to  all  perfuafions  :”  and  fo 
“  that  is  anfwered  already. 

“In  another  place,  you  give  us  another  defcription  of  thofe,  you  think, 

“  ought  to  be  punifhed,  in  thefe  words;”  Thofe,  who  refufe  to  embrace  the 
dodtrine,  and  fubmit  to  the  fpiritual  government,  of  the  proper  minifters  of 
religion,  who,  by  a  fpecial  defignation,  are  appointed  to  exhort,  admonifh,  re¬ 
prove,  &c.  “  Here  then,  thofe  to  be  punifhed,”  are  fuch,  who  refufe  to  em- 
“  brace  the  dodtrine,  and  fubmit  to  the  government  of  the  proper  minifters  of 
religion.  “  Whereby  we  are  as  much  ftill  at  uncertainty,  as  we  were  before, 

“  who,  thofe  are,  who  (by  your  fcheme,  and  laws  fuitable  to  it)  are  to  be  pu- 
“  nifhed ;  fince  every  church  has,  as  it  thinks,  its  proper  minifters  of  religion : 

“  and  if  you  mean  thofe,  that  refufe  to  embrace  the  dodtrine,  and  fubmit  to 
“  the  government  of  the  minifters  of  another  church;  then,  all  men  will  be 
“  guilty,  and  muft  be  punifhed,  even  thofe  of  your  own  church,  as  well  as 
“  others.  If  you  mean  thofe,  who  refufe,  &c.  the  minifters  of  their  own 
“  church,  very  few  will  incur  your  penalties :  but  if,  by  thefe  proper  minifters 
“  of  religion,  the  minifters  of  fome  particular  church,  are  intended,  Why  do 
“  you  not  name  it?  Why  are  you  fo  referved,  in  a  matter,  wherein,  if  you 
“  fpeak  not  out,  all  the  reft,  that  you  fay,  will  be  to  no  purpofe?  Are 
“  men  to  be  punifhed,  for  “  refufing  to  embrace  the  dodtrine,  and  fubmit  to 
“  the  government  of  the  proper  minifters  of  the  church  of  Geneva?”  for  this 
“  time  (fince  you  have  declared  nothing  to  the  contrary)  let  me  fuppofe  you  of 
“  that  church;  and  then  I  am  fure,  that  is  it,  that  you  would  name:  for  of 
“  whatever  church  you  are,  if  you  think  the  minifters  of  any  one  church  ought 
“  to  hearken  to,  and  be  obeyed,  it  muft  be  thofe  of  your  own.  There  are  per- 
“  fons  to  be  punifhed,  you  fay:  this  you  contend  for,  all  through  your  book, 

‘  ‘  and  lay  fo  much  ftrefs  on  it,  that  you  make  the  prefervation  and  propagation 
“  of  religion,  and  the  falvation  of  fouls,  to  depend  on  it;  and  yet,  youdefcribe 
“  them,  by  fo  general  and  equivocal  marks,  that,  unlefs  it  be  upon  fuppofiti- 
“  ons,  which  no  body  will  grant  you,  I  dare  fay,  neither  you,  nor  any  body 
“  elfe,  will  be  able  to  find  one  guilty.  Pray  find  me,  if  you  can,  a  man, 

“  whom  you  can  judicially  prove  (for  he  that  is  to  be  punifhed  by  lav/,  muft  be 
“  fairly  tried)  is  in  a  wrong  way,  in  refpedt  of  his  faith;  I  mean,  “  who  is 
“  deaf  to  all’perfuafions,  who  flies  from  all  means  of  a  right  information,  who 
“  refiifes  to  embrace  the  dodtrine,  and  fubmit  to  the  government,  of  the 
“  fpiritual  paftors.”  And  when  you  have  done  that,  I  think  I  may  allow  you, 

“  what  power,  you  pleafe,  to  punifti  him,  without  any  prejudice  to  the  tolera- 
“  tion,  the  author  of  the  letter  propofes. 

But 
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“  But  why,  I  pray,  all  this  boggling,  all  this  loofe  talking,  as  if  you  knew 
<c  not  what  you  meant,  or  durft  not  fpeak  it  out?  Would  you  be  for  punching 
“  fome  body,  you  know  not  whom?  I  do  not  think  fo  ill  of  you.  Let  me, 
“  then,  fpeak  out  for  you.  The  evidence  of  the  argument  has  convinced  you, 
c<  that  men  ought  not  to  be  perfecuted  for  their  religion ;  that  the  feverities, 
“  in  ufe  among  chriftians,  cannot  be  defended;  that  the  magiftrate  has  not 
“  authority  to  compel  any  one  to  his  religion.  This  you  are  forced  to  yield. 
“  But  you  would  fain  retain  fome  power  in  the  magiftrate’s  hands,  to  punifh 
“  dilfenters,  upon  a  new  pretence,  viz.  not  for  having  embraced  the  dodtrine 
“  and  worfhip,  they  believe  to  be  true  and  right,  but  for  not  having  well  con- 
“  fidered  their  own  and  the  magiftrate’s  religion.  To  fhew  you  that  I  do  not 
“  fpeak  wholly  without  book,  give  me  leave  to  mind  you  of  one  paffage  of 
“  yours:  the  words  are,  “  penalties,  to  put  them  upon  a  ferious  and  impartial 
“  examination  of  the  controverfy,  between  the  magiftrate  and  them.”  Though 
“  thefe  words  be  not  intended  to  tell  us,  whom  you  would  have  punifhed,  yet 
‘c  it  may  be  plainly  inferr’d  from  them.  And  they  more  clearly  point  out,  whom 
“  you  aim  at,  than  all  the  foregoing  places,  where  you  feem  to  (and  fhould) 
“  defcribe  them.  For  they  are  fuch  as,  “  between  whom  and  the  magiftrate 
“  there  is  a  controverfy  ;”  that  is,  in  fhort,  who  differ  from  the  magiftrate  in 
“  religion.  And  now,  indeed,  you  have  given  us  a  note,  by  which  thefe, 
“  you  would  have  punifhed,  may  be  known.  We  have,  with  much  ado, 
{<  found,  at  laft,  whom  it  is,  we  may  prefume,  you  would  have  punifhed. 
“  Which,  in  other  cafes,  is  ufually  not  very  difficult :  becaufe,  there  the  faults 
“  to  be  amended,  eafily  defign  the  perfons  to  be  corrected.  But  yours  is  a  new 
“  method,  and  unlike  all  that  ever  went  before  it. 

“In  the  next  place,  let  us  fee,  for  what  you  would  have  them  punifhed. 
“  You  tell  us,  and  it  will  eafily  be  granted  you,  that  not  to  examine  and  weigh 
“  impartially,  and  without  prejudice,  or  paftion,  (all  which,  for  fhortnefs  fake, 
<4  we  will  exprefs  by  this  one  word,  confider)  the  religion,  one  embraces,  or 
“  refufes,  is  a  fault,  very  common,  and  very  prejudicial  to  true  religion, 
“  and  the  falvation  of  men’s  fouls.  But  penalties  and  punifhments  are  very  ne- 
“  ceflary,  fay  you,  to  remedy  this  evil. 

“Let  us  now  fee,  how  you  apply  this  remedy.  Therefore,  fay  you,  let 
“  all  diffenters  be  punifhed-.  Why  ?  Have  no  diffenters  confidered  of  religion? 
“  Or  have  all  conformifts  confidered  ?  That  you  yourfelf  will  not  fay.  Your 
“  projedt,  therefore,  is  juft  as  reafonable,  as  if  a  lethargy  growing  epidemical, 
“  in  England,  you  fhould  propofe  to  have  a  law  made,  to  blifter  and  lcarify, 
“  and  fhave  the  heads  of  all,  who  wear  gowns;  though  it  be  certain  that  nei- 
“  ther  all,  who  wear  gowns,  are  lethargick,  nor  all,  who  are  lethargick,  wear 
“  gowns. 

- “  Dii  te,  Damafippe,  dereq; 

“  Verum  ob  confilium  doncnt  tonfore.” 

“  For  there  could  not  be,  certainly,  a  more  learned  advice,  than  that  one  man 
“  fliould  be  pulled  by  the  ears,  becaufe  another  is  afleep.  This,  when  you 
“  have  confidered  of  it  again,  (for  I  find,  according  to  your  principle,  all  men 
“  have,  now  and  then,  need  to  bejogg’d)  you  will,  I  guefs,  be  convinced,  is 
“  not  like  a  fair  phyfician,  to  apply  a  remedy  to  a  difeafe ;  but,  like  an  enga- 
“  ged  enemy,  to  vent  one’s  fpleen  upon  a  party.  Common  fenfe,  as  well  as 
“  common  juftice,  requires,  that  the  remedies,  of  laws  and  penalties,  fhould 
“  be  diredted  againft  the  evil,  that  is  to  be  removed,  where- ever  it  be  found. 

“  And,  if  the  punifhment,  you  think  fo  neceffary,  be  (  as  you  pretend )  to  cure 
“  the  mifchief,  you  complain  of,  you  muft  let  it  purfue,  and  fall  on  the  guil- 
“  ty,  and  thofe  only,  in  what  company  foever  they  are;  and  not,  as  you  here 
“  propofe,  and  is  the  higheft:  injuftice,  punifh  the  innocent,  confidering  dif- 
“  fenter,  with  the  guilty;  and  on  the  other  fide,  let  the  inconfiderate,  guilty 
“  conformift  efcape,  with  the  innocent.  For  one  may  rationally  prefume, 

“  that  the  national  church  has  fome,  nay,  more,  in  proportion,  of  thofe,  who 

“  little 
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"  little  confider,  or  concern  themfelves,  about  religion,  than  any  congregation 
“  of  diffenters.  For  confcience,  or  the  care  of  their  fouls,  being  once  laid 
"  afide?  intereft,  of  courfe,  leads  men  into  that  fociety,  where  the  protection 
<c  and  countenance  of  the  government,  and  hopes  of  preferment,  bid  faireft  to 
“  all  their  remaining  defires.  So  that,  if  carelefs,  negligent,  inconfiderate 
«*  men,  in  matters  of  religion,  “who,  without  being  forced,  would  not  con- 
«  fider,”  are  to  be  rouzed  into  a  care  of  their  fouls,  and  a  fearch,  after  truth, 

“  by  punilhment  ?  the  national  religion,  in  all  countries,  will  certainly  have  a 
“  right  to  the  greateft  fhare  of  thofe  punifhments,  at  leaft,  not  be  wholly  ex- 
“  empt  from  them. 

“This  is  that,  which  the  author  of  the  letter,  as  I  remember,  complains 
“  of,  and  that  juftly,”  viz.  That  the  pretended  care  of  men’s  fouls  always  ex- 
preffes  itfelf,  in  thofe,  who  would  have  force,  anyway,  madeufe  of,  to  that  end, 
in  very  unequal  methods?  fome  perfons  being  to  be  treated  with  feverity,  whilft 
others,  guilty  of  the  fame  fault,  are  not  to  be  fo  much  as  touched.  “  Though 
“  you  are  got  pretty  well  out  of  the  deep  mud,  and  renounce  punifhments,  di- 
**  redtly  for  religion  ?  yet  you  flick  flill  in  this  part  of  the  mire?  whilft  you 
“  would  have  diffenters  punifhed,  to  make  them  confider,  but  would  not  have 
“  any  thing  done  to  conformifts,  though  never  fo  negligent,  in  this  point  of 
“  confidering.  The  author’s  letter  pleafed  me,  becaufe  it  is  equal  to  all  man- 
“  kind,  is  diredt,  and  will,  I  think,  hold  every- where?  which  I  take  to  be 
“  a  good  mark  of  the  truth.  For  I  fhall  always  fufpedt  that,  neither  to  com- 
“  port  with  the  truth  of  religion,  or  the  defign  of  the  gofpel,  which  is 
“  fuited  to  only  fome  one  country,  or  party.  What  is  true  and  good  in 
“  England,  will  be  true  and  good  at  Rome  too,  in  China,  or  Geneva.  But, 

“  whether  your  great  and  only  method,  for  the  propagating  of  truth,  by  bring- 
“  ing  the  inconfiderate,  by  punifhments,  to  confider,  would  (according  to 
“  your  way  of  applying  your  punifhments,  only  to  diffenters  from  the  nati- 
“  onal  religion  )  be  of  ufe,  in  thofe  countries,  or  any  where,  but  where  you 
<c  fuppofe  the  magiftrate  to  be  in  the  right,  judge  you.  Pray,  Sir,  confider 

“  a  little,  whether  prejudice  has  not  fome  fhare  in  your  way  of  arguing. 

“  For  this  is  your  pofition?  “  men  are  generally  negligent  in  examining  the 

“  grounds  of  their  religion.”  This  I  grant.  But  could  there  be  a  more  wild 

“  and  incoherent  confequence  drawn  from  it,  than  this?  therefore  diffenters 
“  muft  be  punifhed? 

All  this  you  are  pleafed  to  pafs  over,  without  the  leaft  notice:  but,  per¬ 
haps,  you  think,  you  have  made  me  full  fatisfadlion,  in  your  anfwer  to  my 
demand,  Who  are  to  be  punifhed?  we  will  here,  therefore,  confider  that,  as  it 
ftands,  where  you  tell  us,  “  Thofe,  who  are  to  be  punifhed,  according  to  the  page  aS 
“  whole  tenor  of  your  anfwer,  are  no  other  but  fuch,  as  having  fufficient  evi- 
“  dence  tendered  them,  of  the  true  religion,  do  yet  rejedt  it:  whether  utterly 
“  refuting  to  confider  that  evidence,  or  not  confidering,  as  they  ought,  viz. 

“  with  fuch  care  and  diligence,  as  the  matter  deferves  and  requires,  and  with 
“  honeft  and  unbiaffed  minds?  and  what  difficulty  there  is,  in  this,  you  fay 
“  you  cannot  imagine.”  You  promifed,  you  would  tell  the  world,  who  they 
were,  plainly  and  diredlly.  And,  though  you  tell  us,  you  cannot  imagine  pao.e  g 
what  difficulty  there  is,  in  this  your  account,  of  who  are  to  he  punifhed,  yet  0 
there  are  fome  things  in  it,  that  make  it,  to  my  apprehenfion,  not  very  plain 
and  diredl.  For  firft,  they  mufl  be  only  thofe,  who  have  the  true  religion 
tendered  them  with  fufficient  evidence:  wherein,  there  appears  fome  difficulty 
tome,  who  fhall  be  judge,  what  is  the  true  religion:  and  for  that,  in  every 
country  it  is  mofl  probable  the  magiftrate  will  be.  If  you  think  of  any  other, 
pray  tell  us.  Next,  there  feems  fome  difficulty  to  know,  who  fhall  be  judge, 
what  is  fufficient  evidence.  For,  where  a  man  is  to  be  punifhed  bylaw,  he 
muft  be  convidted  of  being  guilty?  which,  ftncein  this  cafe  he  cannot  be,  un- 
lefs  it  be  proved,  he  has  had  the  true  religion  tendered  to  him,  with  fufficient 
evidence,  it  is  neceffary,  that  fome  body  there  muft  be  judge,  what  is  the  true 
religion,  and  what  is  fufficient  evidence?  and  others  to  prove,  it  has  been  fo 
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tendered.  If  you  were  to  be  of  the  jury,  we  know,  what  would  be  your  ver- 

Page  5 1 .  didt,  concerning  fufficient  evidence,  by  thefe  words  of  yours,  “  To  fay,  that 
“  a  man,  who  has  the  true  religion  propofed  to  him,  with  fufficient  evi- 
“  dence  of  its  truth,  may  confider  it  as  he  ought,  or  do  his  utmoft  in  confider- 
“  ing,  and  yet  not  perceive  the  truth  of  it,  is  neither  more  nor  lefs,  than  to  fay, 

“  that  fufficient  evidence  is  not  fufficient:  For  what  does  any  man  mean,  by 
“  fufficient  evidence,  but  fuch  as  will  certainly  win  affent,  where-ever  it  is  du- 
“  ly  confidered?  ”  Upon  which  his  conforming,  or  not  conforming,  would, 
without  any  farther  queftions,  determine  the  point.  But,  whether  the  reft  of 
the  jury  could,  upon  this,  be  able  ever  to  bring  in  any  man  guilty,  and  fo  liable 
to  punifhment,  isaqueftion.  For,  if  fufficient  evidence  be  only  that,  which 
certainly  wins  affent,  where-ever  a  man  does  his  utmoft,  in  confidering,  it  will 
be  very  hard  to  prove,  that  a  man,  who  rejedts  the  true  religion,  has  had  it 
tendered  with  fufficient  evidence,  becaufe  it  will  be  very  hard  to  prove,  he  has 
not  done  his  utmoft,  in  confidering  it.  So  that,  notwithftanding  all  you  have 
here  faid,  to  punifh  any  man,  by  your  method,  is  not  yet  fo  very  practica¬ 
ble. 

But  you  clear  all,  in  your  following  words,  which  lay,  “  there  is  nothing 
“  more  evident  than  thofe,  who  rejedt  the  true  religion,  are  culpable,  and  de- 
“  lerve  to  be  punifhed.”  By  whom?  By  men:  that  is  fo  far  from  being  evi¬ 
dent,  as  you  talk,  that  it  will  require  better  proofs,  than  I  have  yet  feen  for  it. 
Next  you  lay,  “  it  is  eafy  enough  to  know,  when  men  rejedt  the  true  religion.” 
Yes,  when  the  true  religion  is  known,  and  agreed  on  what  lhall  be  taken  to  be  fo, 
in  judicial  proceedings,  which  can  fcarce  be,  until  it  is  agreed,  who  fhall  de¬ 
termine,  what  is  true  religion,  and  what  not.  Suppofe  a  penalty  Ihould,  in 
the  univerfity,  be  laid  on  thofe,  who  rejected  the  true  peripatetick  dodtrine, 
could  that  law  be  executed,  on  any  one,  unlefs  it  were  agreed,  who  fhould  be 
judge,  what  was  the  true  peripatetick  dodtrine?  If  you  fay,  it  may  be  known, 
out  of  Ariftotle’s  writings:  then  I  anfwer,  that  it  would  be  a  more  realbnable 
law,  to  lay  the  penalty  on  any  one,  who  rejedted  the  dodtrine,  contained  in 
the  books,  allowed  to  be  Ariftotle’s,  and  printed  under  his  name.  You  may 
apply  this  to  the  true  religion,  and  the  books  of  the  fcripture,  if  you  pleafe: 
though,  after  all,  there  muft  be  a  judge,  agreed  on,  to  determine,  what  doc¬ 
trines  are  contained  in  either  of  thofe  writings,  before  the  law  can  be  practi¬ 
cable. 

Page  4  s.  But  you  go  on  to  prove,  that  “it  is  eafy  to  know,  when  men  rejedt  the 

“  true  religion :  for  fay  you,  that  requires  no  more,  than  that  we  know,  that 

“  that  religion  was  tendered  to  them,  with  fufficient  evidence  of  the  truth  of  it. 
“  And  that  it  may  be  tendered  to  men,  with  fuch  evidence,  and  that  it  may  be 
“  be  known,  when  it  is  fo  tendered,  thefe  things,  you  fay,  you  take  leave 

“  here  to  fuppofe.”  You  fuppofe  then,  more,  than  can  be  allowed  you.  For 

that  it  can  be  judicially  known,  that  the  true  religion  has  been  tendered  to  any 
one,  with  fufficient  evidence,  is  what  I  deny,  and  that  for  reafons  above-men¬ 
tioned,  which,  were  there  no  other  difficulty  in  it,  were  fufficient  to  fhew  the 
unpradticablenefs  of  your  method. 

You  conclude  this  paragraph,  thus,  “Which  is  all,  that  needs  be  faid,  upon 
“  this  head,  to  fhew  the  confiftency  and  pradticablenefs  of  this  method:  and 
“  what  do  you,  anywhere,  fay  againft  this?”  Whether  I  fay  any  thing,  or  no, 
againft  it,  I  will  bring  a  friend  of  yours,  that  will  fay,  that  drffenters  ought  to 
be  punifhed,  for  being  out  of  the  communion  of  the  church  of  England.  I 
will  alk  you  now,  how  it  can  be  proved  that  fuch  an  one  is  guilty  of  rejecting 
the  one,  only,  true  religion  ?  perhaps  it  is,  becaufe  he  fcruples  the  crofs  in  bap- 
tifm,  or  godfathers  and  godmothers,  as  they  are  ufed,  or  kneeling  at  the  lord’s 
fupperj  perhaps  it  is,  becaufe  he  cannot  pronounce  all  damned,  that  believe  not 
all  Athanafius’s  creed,  or  cannot  join  with  fome  of  thofe  repetitions,  in  our 
common-prayer,  thinking  them  to  come  within  the  prohibition  of  our  Saviour, 
each  of  which  fhuts  a  man  out  from  the  communion  of  the  church  of  England, 
as  much  as  if  he  denied  Jefus  Chrift,  to  be  the  Son  of  God.  Now,  Sir,  I  be- 

r  feech 
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feechyou,  how  can  it  be  known,  that  ever  {efficient  evidence  was  tendered  to 
fuch  a  difienter  to  prove,  that  what  he  rejects,  is  a  part  of  that  one,  only,  true 
religion,  which,  unlefs  he  be  of,  he  cannot  be  fa ved?  Or,  indeed,  how  can  it 
be  known,  that  any  diffenter  rejects  that  one,  only,  true  religion,  when  being 
puniffied,  barely  for  not  conforming,  he  is  never  afked,  what  part  it  is  hedil- 
lentsfrom,  or  rejects?  and  fo,  it  may  be,  fome  of  thofe  things,  which,  I  ima¬ 
gine,  will  always  want  fufficient  evidence,  to  prove  them,  to  be  parts  of  that 
one,  only,  true  religion,  without  the  hearty  embracing  whereof,  no  man  can 
be  faved. 

CHAP.  IV. 


What  degrees  of  punifhment. 

HO  W  much  foever  you  have  endeavoured  to  reform  the  doctrine  of  per¬ 
fection,  to  make  it  ferve  your  turn,  and  give  it  the  colour  of  care  and 
zeal,  tor  the  true  religion,  in  the  country  where  alone  you  are  concerned,  it 
Should  be  made  ufe  of;  yet  you  have  laboured  in  vain,  and  done  no  more,  but 
given  the  old  engine  a  new  varnifh,  to  fet  it  off  the  better,  and  make  it  look 
lefs  frightful:  for,  by  what  has  been  faid,  in  the  foregoing  chapters,  I  think  it 
will  appear,  that,  if  any  magistrate  have  power  to  puniffi  men  in  matters  of  reli¬ 
gion,  all  havej  and  that  diffenters  from  the  national  religion  mull:  be  puniffied, 
everywhere,  or  no  where.  The  horrid  cruelties  that,  in  all  ages,  and,  of  late, 
in  our  view,  have  been  committed,  under  the  name,  and  upon  the  account, 
of  religion,  give  fo  juft  an  offence  and  abhorrence  to  all,  who  have  any  remains, 
not  only  of  religion,  but  humanity  left,  that  the  world  is  affiamed  to  own  it. 
This  obje&ion,  therefore,  as  much  as  words,  or  profeffions,  can  do,  you  have 
laboured  to  fence  againft}  and  to  exempt  your  defign,  from  the  fufpicion  of 
any  feverities,  you  take  care  in  every  page  almoft,  to  let  us  hear  of  moderate 
force,  moderate  penalties }  but  all  in  vain:  and  I  doubt  not  but,  when  this  part 
too  is  examined,  it  will  appear,  that,  as  you  neither  have,  nor  can  limit  the 
power  of  puniffiing,  to  any  diftindt  fort  of  magiftrates,  nor  exempt  from  pu- 
niffiment  the  diffenters  from  any  national  religion :  fo  neither  have,  nor  can 
you  limit  the  punifhment  to  any  degree,  ffiortof  the  higheft,  if  you  will  ufe 
puniffiments  at  all,  in  matters  of  religion.  What  you  have  done,  in  this  point, 
befides  giving  us  good  words,  I  will  now  examine. 

You  tell  me,  “  I  have  taken  a  liberty  which  will  need  pardon;”  becaufe  I  Page 
fay,  “  you  have  plainly  yielded  the  queftion,  by  owning  thofe  greater  feverities 
“  to  be  improper  and  unfit.”  But,  if  I  (hall  make  it  out,  that  thofe  are  as  pro¬ 
per  and  fit,  as  your  moderate  penalties;  and  that,  if  you  will  ufe  one,  you  muft 
come  to  the  other,  as  will  appear,  from  what  you  yourfelf  fay;  whatever  you 
may  think,  I  ffiall  not  imagine  other  readers  will  conclude,  I  have  taken  too 
great  a  liberiy,  or  Shall  much  need  pardon.  For  if,  as  you  fay  in  the  next 
page,  cc  authority  may,  reafonably  and  juftly,  ufe  fome  degrees  of  force,  where  “ 
“  it  is  needful;”  I  fay,  they  may  alfo  ufe  any  degrees  of  force,  where  it  is 
needful.  Now,  upon  your  grounds,  fire  and  fword,  tormenting  and  undoing, 
and  thofe  other  punishments,  which  you  condemn,  will  be  needful,  even  to 
torments  of  the  higheft  feverity,  and  be  as  neceffary,  as  thofe  moderate  penal¬ 
ties,  which  you  will  not  name.  For,  I  afk  you,  to  what  purpofe  do  you  ufe 
any  degree  of  force?  Is  it  to  prevail  with  men  to  do  fomething,  that  is  in  their 
power,  or  that  is  not?  the  latter,  I  fuppofe,  you  will  not  fay,  till  your  love  of 
force  is  fo  increafed,  that  you  ffiall  think  it  neceffary,  to  be  made  ufe  of,  to 
produce  impoflibilities:  if  force,  then,  be  to  be  ufed,  only  to  bring  men  to  do 
what  is  in  their  power,  what  is  the  neceffity  you  affign  of  it?  only  this,  as  I 
remember,  viz.  That  “  when  gentle  admonitions  and  earned:  entreaties,  will 
<c  not  prevail,  what  other  means  is  there  left,  but  force?”  and  I,  upon  the  fame 

ground,  reply;  if  leffer  degrees  of  force  will  not  prevail,  what  other  means  is 

there 


* 
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there  left  but  greater ;  if  the  loweft  degrees  of  force  be  necelfary,  where  gentler 
means  will  not  prevail,  becaufe  there  is  no  other  means  left ;  higher  degrees  of 
force  are  neceffary,  where  lower  will  not  prevail,  for  the  fame  reafon.  Unlefs 
you  will  fay  all  degrees  of  force  work  alike;  and  that  lower  penalties  prevail  as 
much,  on  men,  as  greater,  and  will  equally  bring  them  to  do  what  is  in  their 
power.  If  fo,  a  phlip  on  the  forehead,  or  a  farthing  muldt,  may  be  penalty 
enough,  to  bring  men  to  what  you  propofe.  But,  if  you  fhall  laugh  at  thefe, 
as  being,  for  their  lmallnefs,  infufficient ;  and,  therefore,  will  think  it  neceffa¬ 
ry  to  increafe  them,  I  lay,  where-ever  experience  (hews  any  degree  of  force  to 
be  infufficient  to  prevail,  there  will  be  ftill  the  fame  neceffity  to  increafe  it. 
For  where-ever  the  end  is  neceffary,  and  force  is  the  means,  the  only  means 
left  to  procure  it,  both  which  you  fuppofe  in  our  cafe,  there  it  will  be  found 
always  neceffary,  to  increafe  the  degrees  of  force,  where  the  lower  prove  in¬ 
effectual,  as  well  until  you  come  to  the  higheft  as  when  you  begin  with  the 
loweft.  So  that,  in  your  prefent  cafe,  I  do  not  wonder,  you  ufe  fo  many 
fhifts,  as  I  fliall  (hew,  by  and  by,  you  do,  to  decline  naming  the  higheft  de¬ 
gree  of,  what  you  call,  moderate.  If  any  degree  be  neceffary,  you  cannot 
affign  any  one  (condemn  it  in  words,  as  much  as  you  pleafe)  which  may  not 
be  fo,  and  which  you  muft  not  come  to  the  ufe  of.  If  there  be  no  fuch  necef¬ 
fity  of  force,  as  will  juftify  thofe  higher  degrees  of  it,  which  are  feverities  you 
condemn,  neither  will  it  juftify  the  ufe  of  your  lower  degrees. 

If,  as  you  tell  us,  “  falfe  religions  prevail  againft  the  true,  merely  by  the 
tc  advantage  they  have,  in  the  corruption  and  pravity  of  human  nature  left  to 
“  itfelf  unbridled  by  authority.”  If  the  not  receiving  the  true  religion  be  a 
mark,  and  effedl,  merely  of  the  prevalency  of  the  corruption  of  human  na¬ 
ture;  may  not,  nay,  muft  not  the  magiftrate,  if  lefs  will  not  do,  ufe  his  utmoft 
force,  to  bring  men  to  the  true  religion?  his  force  being  given  him  to  fupprefs 
that  corruption ;  efpecially,  fince  you  give  it  for  a  meafure,  of  the  force  to  be 
ufed,  that  it  muft  be  “  fo  much,  as,  without  which  ordinarily,  they  will  not 
“  embrace  the  truth,  that  muft  fave  them.”  What,  ordinarily,  fignifies 
here,  to  make  any  determinate  meafure,  is  hard  to  guefs;  but,  fignify  it  what  it 
will,  fo  much  force  muft  be  ufed,  as,  “  without  which,  men  will  not  embrace 
“  the  truth;”  which,  if  it  fignify  any  thing  intelligible,  requires,  that  where 
lower  degrees  will  not  do,  greater  muft  be  ufed,  till  you  come  to  what  will 
ordinarily  do:  but  what  that  ordinarily  is,  no  man  can  tell.  If  one  man  will 
not  be  wrought  on  by  as  little  force  as  another,  Muft  not  greater  degrees  of 
force  be  ufed  to  him?  Shall  the  magiftrate  who  is  obliged  to  do  what  lies  in  him, 
be  excufed,  for  letting  him  be  damned,  without  the  ufe  of  all  the  means,  that 
was  in  his  power?  and  will  it  be  fufficient  for  him  to  plead,  that,  though  he 
did  not  all,  that  lay  in  him,  yet  he  did  what  ordinarily  prevailed,  or  what 
prevailed  on  feveral  others.  Force,  if  that  be  the  remedy,  muft  be  proportioned 
to  the  oppofition.  If  the  dofe,  that  has  frequently  wrought  on  others,  will  not 
purge  a  man,  whofe  life  lies  on  it,  muft  it  not,  therefore,  be  made  fufficient 
and  effectual,  becaufe  it  will  be  more,  than  what  is  called,  ordinarily  ?  Or,  can 
any  one  fay,  the  phyfician  has  done  his  duty,  who  lets  his  patient,  in  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  cafe,  periffi,  in  the  ufe  of  only  moderate  remedies,  and  pronounces 
him  incurable,  before  he  has  tried  the  utmoft  he  can,  with  the  powerfulleft  re¬ 
medies,  which  are  in  his  reach? 

Having  renounced  lofs  of  eftate,  corporal  puniffiments,  imprifonment, 
and  fuch  fort  of  feverities,  as  unfit  to  be  ufed  in  matters  of  religion;  you  afk, 
“  Will  it  follow  from  hence,  that  the  magiftrate  has  not  a  right  to  ufe  any 
“  force?”  Yes,  it  will  follow,  until  you  give  fome  anfwer  to  what  I  fay  in  that 
place,  viz.  That,  if  you  give  up  puniffiments  of  a  man,  “  in  his  perfon,  liberty 
“  and  eftate,  I  think  we  need  not  ftand  with  you,  for  any  puniffiment  may  be 
“  made  ufe  of.”  But  this  you  pafs  by  without  any  notice.  I  doubt  not,  but  you 
will  here  think,  you  have  a  ready  anfwer,  by  telling  me,  you  mean  only  “  de- 
“  priving  men  of  their  eftates,  maiming  them  with  corporal  puniffiments,  ftar- 
“  ving  and  tormenting  them  in  noifome  prifons,”  and  other  fuch  feverities, 

which 
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which  you  have,  by  name,  excepted;  but  lower  penalties  may  yet  beufed,  for  Page  x. 
penalties  is  the  word,  you  carefully  ufe,  and  difclaim  that  of  punishments,  as  if 
you  dilowned  the  thing.  I  wiSh  you  would  tell  us  too,  by  name,  what  thole 
lower  penalties  are,  you  would  have  uled,  as  well  as,  by  name,  you  tell  us 
thofe  Severities,  you  difallow.  They  may  not  maim  a  man  with  corporal  pu¬ 
nishments;  may  they  ufe  any  corporal  punishments  at  all?  they  may  not  Starve 
and  torment  them  in  noifome  prifons,  for  religion ;  that  you  condemn,  as  much 
as  I,  May  they  put  them  in  any  prilon,  at  all?  They  may  not  deprive  men  of 
their  eftates;  1  fuppofe  you  mean  their  whole  eftates,  May  they  take  a  wav  half, 
or  a  quarter,  or  an  hundredth  part?  It  is  Slrange,  you  Should  be  able  to  name 
the  degrees  of  feverity  that  will  hinder,  more  than  promote,  the  progrefs  of 
religion,  and  cannot  name  thofe  degrees,  that  will  promote,  rather  than  hinder 
it;  that  thofe,  who  would  take  their  meafuresby  you,  and  follow  your  fcheme, 
might  know,  how  to  proceed  fo,  as  not  to  do  more  harm  than  good:  for, 
fince  you  are  fo  certain,  that  there  are  degrees  of  punishments,  or  penalties, 
that  will  do  good,  and  other  degrees  of  them,  that  will  do  harm;  ought  you 
not  to  have  told  us,  what  that  true  degree  is,  or  how  it  may  be  known,  without 
which  all  your  goodly  fcheme  is  of  no  ufe?  for  allowing  all  you  have  Said,  to 
be  as  true,  as  you  would  have  it,  no  good  can  be  done,  without  Shewing  the 
juft  meafure  of  punishment  to  be  uled. 

If  the  degree  be  too  great,  it  will,  you  confefs,  do  harm;  Can  one,  then, 
not  err  on  the  other  hand,  by  uSing  too  little?  if  you  fay,  no;  we  are  agreed, 
and  I  defire  no  better  toleration.  If,  therefore,  too  great  will  do  harm,  and  too 
little,  in  your  opinion,  will  do  no  good,  you  ought  to  tell  us  the  juft  mean. 

This  I  preffed  upon  you ;  whereof,  that  the  reader  may  be  judge,  I  Shall  here 
trouble  him  with  the  repetition. 

“  There  is  a  third  thing,  that  you  are  as  tender  and  referved  in,  as  either  p,  2  p  300s 

naming  the  criminals  to  be  punished,  or  positively  telling  us  the  end,  for 
4<  which  they  Should  be  punithed :  and  that  is,  with  what  fort  of  penalties, 

“  what  degree  of  punishment,  they  Should  be  forced.  You  are,  indeed,  fo  gra- 
“  cious  to  them,  that  you  renounce  the  feverities  and  penalties,  hitherto  made  A.  p.  24. 

“  ufe  of.  You  tell  us,  they  Should  be  but  moderate  penalties.  But  if  we  afk 
<c  you,  what  are  moderate  penalties,  you  confefs  you  cannot  tell  us:  fo  that, 

<'  by  moderate,  here,  you  yet  mean  nothing.  You  tell  us,  “he  outward  force  to  A.  P-  1 J- 

be  applied,  Should  be  duly  tempered.”  But  what  that  due  temper  is,  you 
<c  do  not,  or  cannot  fay;  and  fo,  in  effedt,  it  fagnifies  juft  nothing.  Yet  if,  in 
“  this,  you  are  not  plain  and  dired',  all  the  reft  of  your  defign  will  fignify  no- 
“  thing.  For  it  being  to  have  fome  men,  and  to  fome  end,  punished;  yet  if 
“  it  cannot  be  found,  what  punishment  is  to  be  ufed,  it  is  ( notwithstanding 
“  all  you  have  faid)  utterly  ufelefs.  You  tell  us  modeftly,  “  that  to  determine  ^ 

<c  precifely  the  juft  meafure  of  the  punishment,  will  require  fome  confiderati-*  '  P‘ 

<c  on.”  If  the  faults  were  precifely  determined,  and  could  be  proved,  it  would 
“  require  no  more  confideration,  to  determine  the  meafure  of  the  punishment, 

«c  in  this,  than  it  would,  in  any  other  cafe,  where  thofe  were  known.  But, 

“  where  the  fault  is  undefined,  and  the  guilt  not  to  be  proved,  (as  I  luppoSe  it 
“  will  be  found,  in  this  prefent  bufinefs  of  examining)  it  will,  without  doubt, 

require  consideration  to  proportion  the  force  to  the  defign:  juft  fo  much  con- 
“  fideration,  as  ic  will  require  to  Sit  a  coat  to  the  moon,  or  proportion  a  Shoe 
“  to  the  feet  of  thofe,  who  inhabit  her.  For,  to  proportion  a  punishment  to 
“  a  fault,  that  you  do  not  name,  (andfowe,  in  charity,  ought  to  think  you 
“  do  not  yet  know)  and  a  fault  that,  when  you  have  named,  it  will  be  impof- 
“  fible  to  be  proved,  who  are,  or  who  are  not,  guilty  of  it,  will  I  fuppofe,  re- 
“  quire  as  much  consideration,  as  to  fit  a  Shoe  to  feet,  whofe  Size  and  Shape  are 
“  not  known. 

“H  owever,  you  offer  fome  meafures,  whereby  to  regulate  your  punifh- 
“  ments;  which,  when  they  are  looked  into,  will  be  found  to  be  juft  as  good 
“  as  none,  they  being  impoSfible  to  be  any  rule,  in  the  cafe.  Thefirft  is,”  foA.  p.  14. 
much  force,  or  fuch  penalties,  as  are  ordinarily  fufficient-  to  prevail  with  men  of 
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common  difcretion,  and  not  defperately  perverfe  and  obftinate;  to  weigh  mat¬ 
ters  of  religion  carefully  and  impartially,  and,  without  which,  ordinarily 
they  will  not  do  this.  “  Where  it  is  to  be  obferved: 

‘‘First,  that,  who  are  thefe  men  of  common  difcretion,  is  as  hard  to 
“  know,  as  to  know,  what  is  a  fit  degree  of  punifhment,  in  the  cafe;  and  fo 
“  you  do  but  regulate  one  uncertainty  by  another.  Some  men  will  be  apt  to 
“  think,  that  he,  who  will  not  weigh  matters  of  religion,  which  are  of  infi- 
“  nite  concernment  to  him,  without  punifhment,  cannot,  in  reafon,  be 
<c  thought  a  man  of  common  difcrqtion.  Many  women  of  common  difcreti- 
“  on  enough,  to  manage  the  ordinary  affairs  of  their  families,  are  not  able  to 
“  read  a  page,  in  an  ordinary  author,  or  to  underftand  and  give  an  account 
“  what  it  means,  when  read  to  them.  Many  men  of  common  difcretion,  in 
“  their  callings,  are  not  able  to  judge,  when  an  argument  is  conclufive,  or  no; 
*c  much  lefs  to  trace  it  through  a  long  train  of  confequences.  What  penalties 
“  fhallbe  fufficient  to  prevail  withfuch  (who,  upon  examination,  I  fear,  will 
“  not  be  found  to  make  the  leaft  part  of  mankind)  to  examine  and  weigh  mat- 
<c  ters  of  religion  carefully  and  impartially?  the  law  allows  all  to  have  common 
“  difcretion,  for  whom  it  has  not  provided  guardians,  or  Bedlam.  So  that, 
“  in  effect,  your  men  of  common  difcretion,  are  all  men,  not  judged  idiots, 
<c  or  madmen :  and  penalties,  fufficient  to  prevail  with  men  of  common  difcre- 
“  tion,  are  penalties  fufficient  to  prevail  with  all  men,  but  idiots  and  madmen. 
“  Which,  what  a  meafure  it  is  to  regulate  penalties  by,  let  all  men  of  com- 
“  mon  difcretion  judge. 

“  Secondly,  You  may  be  pleafed  to  confider,  that  all  men  of  the  fame 
“  degree  of  difcretion,  are  not  apt  to  be  moved  by  the  fame  degree  of  penalties. 
“  Some  are  of  a  more  yielding,  fome  of  a  more  ftiff  temper;  and  what  is  fuffi- 
“  cient  to  prevail  on  one,  is  not  half  enough  to  move  the  other;  though  both 
“  men  of  common  difcretion.  So  that  common  difcretion  will  be  here  of  no 
“  ufe,  to  determine  the  meafure  of  puniffiment:  efpecially,  when,  in  the  fame 
“  claufe,  you  except  men  defperately  perverfe  and  obftinate;  who  are  as  hard 
“  to  be  known,  as  what  you  feek,  viz.  the  juft  proportions  of  punifhments,  ne- 
“  ceftary  to  prevail  with  men  to  confider,  examine,  and  weigh  matters  of  re- 
tc  ligion;  wherein,  if  a  man  tells  you,  he  has  confidered,  he  has  weighed,  he 
“  has  examined,  and  fo  goes  on,  in  his  former  courfe,  it  is  impoffible  for  you 
<c  ever,  to  know,  whether  he  has  done  his  duty,  or  whether  he  be  defpe- 

rately  perverfe  and  obftinate.  So  that  this  exception  fignifies  juft  no- 
“  thing. 

“There  are  many  things,  in  your  ufe  of  force  and  penalties,  different 
“  from  any  I  ever  met  with,  elfewhere.  One  of  them,  this  claufe  of  yours, 
“  concerning  the  meafure  of  punifhments,  now  under  confideration,  offers 
“  me;  wherein  you  proportion  your  punifhments,  only  to  the  yielding  and 
“  corrigible,  not  to  the  perverfe  and  obftinate;  contrary  to  the  common  dift 
“  cretion,  which  has  hitherto  made  laws,  in  other  cafes,  which  levels  the  pu- 
“  nifhments  againft  refradtory  offenders,  and  never  fpares  them,  becaufe  they 
“  are  obftinate.  This,  however,  I  will  not  blame  as  an  overfight  in  you.  Your 
“  new  method,  which  aims  at  fuch  impradicable  and  inconfiftent  things,  as  laws 
“  cannot  bear,  nor  penalties  be  ufeful  to,  forced  you  to  it.  The  ufelefsnefs, 
“  abfurdity,  and  unreafonablenefs  of  great  feverities,  you  had  acknowledged, 
“  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs :  diffenters  you  would  have  brought  to  confider, 
“  by  moderate  penalties;  they  lie  under  them;  but  whether  they  have  confider- 
“  ed,  or  no,  (  for  that  you  cannot  tell )  they  ftill  continue  diffenters.  What 
“  is  to  be  done  now?  Why,  the  incurable  are  to  be  left  to  God,  as  you  tell  us. 
“  Your  punifhments  were  not  meant  to  prevail,  on  the  defperately  perverfe 
“  and  obftinate,  as  you  tell  us  here.  And  fo  whatever  be  the  fuccefs,  your 
“  punifhments  are  however  juftified.” 

The  fulnefs  of  your  anfwer  to  my  queftion,  “  with  what  punifhments ?“ 
made  you,  poffibly,  pafs  by  thefe  two  or  three  pages,  without  making  any  par¬ 
ticular  reply  to  any  thing  I  faid  in  them :  we  will,  therefore,  examine  that  an- 
2.  fwer 
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fwer  of  yours,  where  you  tell  us,  “  That  having,  in  your  anfwer,  declared,  Page  49. 
“  that  you  take  the  feverities,  fo  often  mentioned  ( which  either  deftroy  men, 

“  or  make  them  miferable )  to  be  utterly  unapt  and  improper  ( for  reafons  there 
“  given)  to  bring  men  to  embrace  the  truth,  that  mud  favethem:  but  juft 
“  how  far,  within  thofe  bounds  that  force  extends  itfelf,  which  is  really  fer- 
“  viceable  to  that  end,  you  do  not  prefume  to  determine.”  To  determine  how 
far  moderate  force  reaches,  when  it  is  neceffary  to  your  bufinefs,  that  it  fhould 
be  determined,  is  not  prefuming:  you  might,  with  more  reafon,  have  called 
it  prefuming,  to  talk  of  moderate  penalties,  and  not  to  be  able  to  determine, 
what  you  mean  by  them;  or  to  promife,  as  you  do,  that  you  will  tell  plainly 
and  diredtly,  with  what  punifhments;  and  here  to  tell  us,  “  you  do  not  pre- 
4‘  fume  to  determine.”  Bui  you  give  a  reafon  for  this  modefty  of  yours,  in 
what  follows,  where  you  tell  me,  I  have  not  fhewn  any  caufe,  why  you  fhould. 

And  yet,  you  may  find,  in  what  is  above  repeated  to  you,  thefe  words,  “  if, 

44  in  this,  you  are  not  plain  anddiredt,  all  the  reft  of  your  delign  will  fignify 
44  nothing.”  But  had  I  failed  in  fhe wing  any  caufe,  why  you  fhould;  and 
your  charity  would  not  enlighten  11s,  unlefs  driven  by  my  reafons,  I  dare  fay 
yet,  if  I  have  not  fhewn  any  caufe,  why  you  fhould  determine  in  this  point, 

I  can  fhew  a  caufe,  why  you  fhould  not.  For  I  will  be  anfwerable  to  you, 
that  you  cannot  name  any  degree  of  punifhment,  which  will  not  be  either  too 
great,  as  to  come  among  thofe  you  condemn,  and  fhew  what  your  moderati¬ 
on,  what  your  averfion  to  perfecution  is;  or  elfe  too  little,  to  attain  thofe  ends, 
for  which  you  propofe  it.  But,  whatever  you  tell  me,  that  I  have  fhewn  no 
caufe,  why  you  fhould  determine,  I  thought  it  might  have  pafled  for  a  caufe, 
why  you  fhould  determine  more  particularly,  that  (as  you  will  find,  in  thofe 
pages)  I  had  proved,  that  the  meafures  you  offer,  whereby  to  regulate  your 
punifhments,  are  juft  as  good  as  none. 

Your  meafures  in  your  argument  confidered,  and  which  you  repeat  here 
again,  are  in  thefe  words;  44  fo  much  force,  or  fuch  penalties,  as  are  ordinarily  Ibjcj 
“  fufficient  to  prevail  with  men  of  common  difcretion,  and  not  defperately 
44  perverfe,  to  weigh  matters  of  religion  carefully  and  impartially,  and,  with- 
44  out  which  ordinarily,  they  will  not  do  this;  fo  much  force,  or  fuch  penal- 
44  ties  may  fitly  and  reafonably  be  ufed,  for  the  promoting  true  religion  in  the 
44  world,  and  the  falvation  of  fouls.  And  what  juft  exception  this  is  liable  to, 

44  you  do  not  underftand.”  Some  of  the  exceptions  it  is  liable  to,  you  might 
have  feen,  in  what  I  have  here  again  caufed  to  be  reprinted,  if  you  had  thought 
them  worth  your  notice.  But  you  go  on  to  tell  us  here,  “  That,  when  ibid. 

44  you  fpeak  of  men  of  common  difcretion,  and  not  defperately  perverfe  and 
44  obftinate,  you  think  it  is  plain  enough,  that,  by  common  difcretion,  you 
“  exclude  not  idiots  only,  and  fuch  as  we  ufually  call  madmen,  but  likewife 
“  the  defperately  perverfe  and  obftinate,  who,  perhaps,  may  well  enough  de- 
“  ferve  that  name,  though  they  be  not  wont  to  be  fent  to  Bedlam.” 

Whether,  by  this,  you  have  at  all  taken  off  the  difficulty,  and  fhewn 
your  meafure  to  beany  at  all,  in  the  ufe  of  force,  I  leave  the  reader  to  judge. 

I  afked,  fince  great  ones  are  unfit,  what  degrees  of  punifhment,  or  force,  are 
to  be  ufed?  you  anfwer,  44  fo  much  force,  and  fuch  penalties,  as  are  ordinarily 
44  fufficient,  to  prevail  with  men  of  ordinary  difcretion.”  I  tell  you,  it  is  as 
hard  to  know,  who  thofe  men  of  common  difcretion  are,  as  what  degree  of  pu¬ 
nifhment  you  would  have  ufed;  unlefs  we  will  take  the  44  determination  of  the 
44  law,  which  allows  all  to  have  common  difcretion,  for  whom  it  has  not  pro- 
44  vided  guardians,  or  Bedlam:  fb  that,  in  effedt,  your  men  of  common  dif- 
“  cretion,  are  all  men,  not  judged  idiots  or  madmen.”  To  clear  this,  you  tell 
us,  44  when  you  fpeak  of  men  of  common  difcretion,  and  not  defperately  per- 
41  verfe  and  obftinate,  you  think  it  is  plain  enough,  by  common  difcretion, 

<c  you  exclude  not  idiots  only,  and  fuch  as  are  ufually  called  madmen,  but  like- 
44  wife  the  defperately  perverfe  and  obftinate.”  It  may  be,  you  did,  for  you 
beftknow,  what  you  meant,  in  writing:  but  if,  by  men  of  common  difcretion, 
you  excluded  the  defperately  perverfe  and  obftinate,  let  us  put  what  you  meant. 
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by  the  words,  men  of  common  difcretion,  in  the  place  of  thofe  words  them- 
felves,  and  then,  according  to  your  meaning,  your  rule  Hands  thus;  penalties 
ordinarily  fufficient  to  prevail  with  men  not  defperately  perverfe  and  obflinate, 
and  with  men  not  defperately  perverfe  and  obflinate:  .to  that  at  lath,  by  men  of 
common  difcretion,  either  you  excluded  only  idiots  and  madmen;  or  if  we 
mutt  take  your  word  for  it,  that  by  them  you  excluded  likewife  the  defperate¬ 
ly  perverfe  and  obflinate,  and  fo  meant  lomething  elfe;  it  is  plain,  you  meant 
only  a  very  ufelefs  and  infignificant  tautology, 
fags 49.  You  go  on  to  tell  us,  “  if  the  penalties,  you  fpeak  of,  be  intended  for  the 
w  curing  men’s  unreafonable  prejudices  and  refradtorinefs,  againfl  the  true  reli- 
“  gion,  then  the  reafon,  why  the  defperately  perverfe  and  ob  inate  are  not  to  be 
“  regarded,  in  meafuring  thefe  penalties,  is  very  apparent.  For,  as  remedies 
“  are  not  provided  for  the  incurable,  fo  in  the  preparing  and  tempering  them, 
<c  regard  is  to  be  had,  only  to  thofe,  for  whom  they  are  defigned.”  Which, 
true  or  falfe,  is  nothing  to  the  purpofe,  in  a  place,  where  you  profefs  to  inform 
us,  what  punifhments  are  to  be  ufed.  We  are  enquiring,  who  are  the  defpe¬ 
rately  perverfe  and  obflinate,  and  not,  whether  they  are  to  be  punifhed,  or  no? 
you  pretend  to  give  us  a  rule,  to  know  what  degrees  of  force  are  to  be  ufed,  and 
tell  us,  “  it  is  fo  much,  as  is  ordinarily  fufficient,  to  prevail  with  men  of  com- 
“  mon  difcretion,  and  not  defperately  perverfe  and  obflinate.”  We  again  afk. 
Who  are  your  men  of  common  difcretion?  you  tell  us,  “  fuch  as  are  not  mad- 
“  men,  or  idiots,  or  defperately  perverfe  and  obflinate.”  Very  well;  but  who 
are  thofe  defperately  perverfe  and  obflinate?  How  ffiall  we  know  them?  and,  to 
this,  you  tell  us,  “  they  are  not  to  be  regarded  in  meafuring  thefe  penalties.” 
Whereby  certainly  we  have  got  a  plain  meafure  of  your  moderate  penalties, 
page  5o.  No,  not  yet;  you  go  on,  in  the  next  paragraph,  to  perfect  it,  where  you  fay, 
“  to  prevent  a  little  cavil,  it  may  be  needful  to  note  that  there  are  degrees  of 
“  perverfenefs  and  obflinacy,  and  that  men  may  be  perverfe  and  obflinate,  with- 
“  out  being  defperately  fo.”  So  then,  now  we  have  your  meafure  compleat; 
and  to  determine  the  juft  degrees  of  puniffiments,  and  to  clear  up  the  doubt, 
who  are  the  defperately  perverfe  and  obflinate,  we  need  but  be  told  that  “  there 
“  are  degrees  of  perverfenefs  and  obflinacy:  and  that  men  may  be  perverfe  and 
obflinate,  without  being  defperately  fo:  and  that,  therefore,  fome  perverfe 
“  and  obflinate  perfons  may  be  thought  curable,  tho’  fuch  as  are  defperately  fo; 
“  cannot.”  But  does  all  this  tell  us,  who  are  the  defperately  perverfe  and  ob¬ 
flinate?  which  is  the  thing,  we  want  to  be  informed  in;  nor,  until  you  have 
told  us  that,  have  you  removed  the  objection. 

But  if,  by  defperately  perverfe  and  obflinate,  you  will  tell  us,  you  meant 
thofe,  that  are  not  wrought  upon,  by  your  moderate  penalties,  as  you  feem  to 
intimate,  in  your  reafon,  why  the  defperately  perverfe  and  obflinate  are  not  to 
Page  49.  ^  regarded,  in  meafuring  thefe  penalties :  “  for,  fay  you,  as  remedies  are  not 

“  provided  for  the  incurable ;  fo,  in  preparing  and  tempering  them,  regard  is 
“  to  be  had,  only  to  thofe,  for  whom  they  are  defigned.”  So  that,  by  the 
defperately  perverfe  and  obflinate,  you  will  perhaps  fay,  it  was  plain,  you 
meant  the  incurable;  for  you  ordinarily  fhift  off  the  doubtfulnefs  of  one  place, 
by  appealing  to  as  doubtful  an  expreffion  in  another.  If  you  fay,  then,  that, 
by  defperately  perverfe  and  obflinate,  you  mean  incurable;  I  afk  you  again, 
by  what,  incurable?  By  your  lower  degrees  of  force?  for  I  hope,  where  force  is 
proper  to  work,  thofe,  who  are  not  wrought  on  by  lower  degrees,  may  yet  be, 
by  higher.  If  you  mean  fo,  then  your  anfwer  will  amount  to  thus  much,  mo¬ 
derate  penalties  are  fuch,  as  are  fufficient  to  prevail  on  thofe,  who  are  not  defpe¬ 
rately  perverfe  and  obflinate.  The  defperately  perverfe  and  obflinate  are  thofe, 
who  are  incurable ;  and  the  incurable  are  thofe,  on  whom  moderate  penalties 
are  not  fufficient  to  prevail :  whereby,  at  lafl,  we  have  got  a  fure  meafure  of 
what  are  moderate  penalties;  jufl  fuch  an  one,  as,  if  having  a  fovereign,  uni- 
verfal  medicine  put  into  your  hand,  which  will  never  fail,  if  you  can  hit  the 
right  dofe,  which,  the  inventor  tells  you,  muft  be  moderate;  you  fhould  afk 
him,  what  was  the  moderate  quantity,  it  is  to  be  given  in ;  and  he  fhould  an¬ 
fwer. 
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fvver,  in  fiich  a  quantity,  as  was  ordinarily  fufficient  to  work  on  common  con- 
ftitutions,  and  not  defperately  perverfe  and  obftinate.  And,  to  you  afking 
again,  Who  were  of  defperately  perverfe  and  obftinate  conftitutions?  It  fhould 
be  anfwered,  thofe  that  were  incurable.  And  who  were  incurable?  thofe, 
whom  a  moderate  quantity  would  not  work  on,  And  thus,  to  your  fatisfadti- 
on,  you  know  the  moderate  dofe,  by  the  defperately  perverfe  and  obftinate; 
and  the  defperately  perverfe  and  obftinate,  by  being  incurable;  and  the  incura¬ 
ble,  by  the  moderate  dofe.  For  if,  as  you  fay,  remedies  are  not  provided  for  the  in¬ 
curable*  and  none,  but  moderate  penalties,  are  to  be  provided,  Is  it  not  plain,  that 
you  mean,  that  all  that  will  not  be  wrought  on,  by  your  moderate  penalties, 
are,  inyourfenfe,  incurable? 

To  eafe  you,  Sir,  of  juftifying  yourfelf,  and  fhewing,  that  I  have  miftaken 
you,  do  but  tell  us  pofitively  what,  in  penalties,  is  the  higheft  degree  of  mode¬ 
rate;  who  are  defperately  perverfe  and  obftinate;  or  who  are  incurable,  with¬ 
out  this  relative  and  circular  way,  of  defining  one  by  the  other;  and  I  will 
yield  myfelf  to  have  miftaken  you,  as  much  as  you  pleafe. 

If,  by  incurable,  you  mean  fuch,  as  no  penalties,  no  punifbments,  no 
force  is  fufficient  to  work  on;  then  your  meafure  of  moderate  penalties  will  be 
this,  that  they  are  fuch,  as  are  fufficient  to  prevail  with  men  not  incurable,  i.  e. 
who  cannot  be  prevailed  on,  by  any  punifhments,  any  force  whatfoever; 
which  will  be  a  meafure  of  moderate  punifhments,  which  (whatfoever  you  do) 
fome  will  be  very  apt  to  approve  of. 

But,  let  us  fuppofe,  by  thefe  marks  (fince  you  will  afford  us  no  better)  that 
we  can  find,  who  are  defperately  perverfe  and  obftinate,  we  are  yet,  as  far  as 
ever,  from  finding  the  meafures  of  your  moderate  punifhments,  until  it  can  be 
known,  what  degree  of  force  it  is,  that  is  ordinarily  fufficient  to  prevail  with  all, 
that  are  men  of  common  difcretion,  and  not  defperately  perverfe  and  obftinate; 
for  you  are  told,  that  all  men  of  the  fame  degree  of  difcretion  are  not  apt  to  be 
moved,  with  the  fame  degree  of  penalties:  but  to  this  too,  you  anfwer  nothing, 
and  fo  we  are  ftill  without  any  rule,  or  means  of  knowing  how  to  adjuft  your  k.  2  .p.  279 
punifhments,  that  being  ordinarily  fufficient  to  prevail  upon  one,  the  double 
whereof  is  not  ordinarily  fufficient  to  prevail  on  another.  I  tell  you  in  the 
fame  place,  “  That  you  have  given  us,  in  another  place,  fome  things  like 
“  another  boundary,  to  your  moderate  penalties:  but,  when  examined 
“  it  proves  juft  like  the  reft,  amufing  us  only  with  good  words,  fo 
“  put  together,  as  Jo^  have  no  diredt  meaning;  an  art  very  much  in 
ufe,  amongft  fome  fort  of  learned  men:  the  words  are  thefe;  “  fuch  penal- 
“  ties,  as  may  not  tempt  perfons,  who  have  any  concern  for  their  eternal  lal- 
“  vation  (and  thofe,  who  have  none,  ought  not  to  be  confidered)  to  renounce 
a  religion,  which  they  believe  to  be  true,  or  profefs  one,  which  they  do  not 
“  believe  to  be  fo.”  If  by  any  concern,  you  mean  fuch,  as  men  ought  to  have, 

“  for  their  eternal  falvation:  by  this  rule,  you  may  make  your  punifhments  as 
“  great,  as  you  pleafe ;  and  all  the  feverities,  you  have  declaimed,  may  be 
“  brought  in  play  again:  for  none  of  thofe  will  be  able  to  make  a  man,  who  is 
“  truly  “  concerned  for  his  eternal  falvation,  renounce  a  religion  he  believes  to 
be  true,  or  profefs  one,  he  does  not  believe  to  be  fo.”  If,  by  thofe,  who 
“  have  any  concern,  you  mean  fuch,  who  have  fome  faint  wifhes  for  happinefs 
“  hereafter,  and  would  be  glad  to  have  things  go  well  with  them,  in  the  other 
“  world,  but  will  venture  nothing  in  this  world  for  it;  thefe,  the  moderated: 

“  punifhments  you  can  imagine,  will  make  to  change  their  religion.”  If,  by 
any  concern,  you  mean,  whatever  may  be  between  thefe  two;  the  degrees 
“  are  fo  infinite,  that  to  proportion  your  punifhments,  by  that,  is  to  have  no 
“  meafure  of  them  at  all.”  To  which  all  the  reply,  I  can  find,  is  only  this, 

“  That  there  are  degrees  of  carelefnefs,  in  men,  of  their  falvation,  as  well  as  of  Pa2e  ?0’ 

“  concern  for  it.  So  that  fuch,  as  have  fome  concern  for  their  falvation,  may 
“  yet  be  carelefs  of  it,  to  a  great  degree.  And  therefore,  if  thofe,  who  have 
“  any  concern  for  their  falvation,  deferve  regard  and  pity;  then  fo  may  fome 
“  carelefs  perfons:  though  thofe,  who  have  no  concern  for  their  falvation,  de- 
Vo  l.  II.  "  5  E  “  ferve 
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“  ferve  not  to  be  considered,  which  fpoils  a  little  harangue,  you  give  us,  p.  43.” 
If  you  think  this  to  be  an  anfwer  to  what  I  laid,  or  that  it  can  fatisfy  any  one, 
concerning  the  way  of  knowing  what  degrees  of  punifhments  are  to  be  uled, 
pray  tell  us  fo.  The  enquiry  is,  “  what  degrees  of  punilhment  will  tempt  a 
“  man,  who  has  any  concern  for  his  eternal  falvation,  to  renounce  a  religion 
“  he  believes  to  be  true?”  and  it  is  anfwered,  “  there  are  degrees  of  carelelhefs 
“  in  men  of  their  falvation,  as  well  as  concern  for  it.”  A  happy  difcovery ! 
What  is  the  ufe  of  it?  “  fo  that  fuch,  as  have  fome  concern  for  their  falvation, 
“  may  yet  be  carelefs  of  it,  to  a  great  degree.”  Very  true:  by  this  we  may 
know  what  degree  of  force  is  to  be  ufed.  No,  not  a  word  of  that,  but  the  in¬ 
ference  is,  “  and  therefore,  if  thofe,  who  have  any  concern  for  their  falvation, 
“  deferve  regard  and  pity ;  then,  fo  may  fome  carelefs  perfons;  though  thofe 
“  who  have  no  concern  for  their  falvation,  delerve  not  to  be  confidered.”  And 
by  this  time,  we  know  what  degree  of  force  will  make  a  man,  who  has  any 
concern  for  his  falvation,  renounce  a  religion  he  believes  true,  and  profefs  one, 
he  does  not  believe  to  be  fo.  This  might  do  well  at  crofs  queflions :  but  you  are 
fatisfied  with  what  you  have  done,  and  what  that  is,  you  tell  me  in  the  next 
words,  “  which  fpoils  a  little  harangue  of  yours  given  11s,  p.  43.  the  harangue, 
I  fuppofe,  is  contained  in  thefe  words. 

“One  thing  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of,  in  this  palTage,  before  I  leave  it: 
“  and  that  is,  that  you  fay  here,  “  thofe,  who  have  no  concern  for  their  fal- 
“  vation,  deferve  not  to  be  confidered.”  In  other  parts  of  your  letter,  you 
“  pretend  to  have  compaftion  on  the  carelefs,  and  provide  remedies  for  them: 
“  But  here,  of  a  fudden,  your  charity  fails  you,  and  you  give  them  up  to  eter- 
“  nal  perdition,  without  the  leaft  regard,  the  lead  pity,  and  fay,  “  they  de- 
“  ferve  not  to  be  confidered.”  Our  Saviour’s  rule  was,  the  fick  and  not  the 
<c  whole  need  a  phyfician  :  your  rule  here,  is;  “  thofe,  that  are  carelefs,  are 
i(  not  to  be  confidered,  but  are  to  be  left  to  themfelves.”  This  would  feem 
“  ftrange,  if  one  did  not  obferve,  what  drew  you  to  it.  You  perceived  that, 
“  if  the  magiftrate  was  to  ufe  no  punifhments,  but  fuch  as  would  make  no  bo- 
“  dy  change  their  religion,  he  was  to  ufe  none  at  all:  for  the  carelefs  would  be 
“  brought  to  the  national  church,  with  any  flight  punifhments;  and,  when 
t$  they  are  once  there,  you  are,  it  feems,  latisfied,  and  look  no  farther  after 
“  them.  So  that,  by  your  own  meafures,  if  the  carelefs,  and  thofe,  who  have 
“  no  concern  for  the  eternal  falvation  of  their  fouls  are  to  be  regarded  and 
“  taken  care  of,  if  the  falvation  of  their  fouls  is  to  be  promoted,  there  is  to  be 
“  no  punifhments  to  be  ufed  at  all:  and  therefore,  you  leave  them  out,  as  not 
“  to  be  confidered.” 

What  you  have  faid  is  fo  far  from  fpoiling  that  harangue,  as  you  are  plea- 
“  fed  to  call  it,  that  you,  having  nothing  elfe  to  fay  to  it,  allow  what  is  laid  to 
“  your  charge  in  it. 

You  wind  up  all,  concerning  themeafureof  your  force,  in  thefe  words; 
“  and,  as  thofe  medicines  are  thought  fafe  and  advifable,  which  do  ordinarily 
“  cure,  though  not  always  (as  none  do)  fo  thofe  penalties,  or  punifhments, 
“  which  are  ordinarily  found  fufiicient  (as  well  as  neceffary)  for  the  ends,  for 

which  they  are  defigned,  may,  fitly  and  reafonably,  be  ufed  for  the  compaf- 
“  fing  thefe  ends.”  Here  your,  ordinarily,  comes  to  your  help  again ;  and 
here  one  would  think  that  you  meant,  fuch  as  cure,  fometimes,  not  always; 
fome,  though  not  all :  and,  in  this  fenfe,  will  not  the  utmoft  feverities  come 
within  your  rule?  for  can  you  fay,  if  punifhments  are  to  be  ufed  to  prevail  on 
any,  that  the  greater  will  (where  lower  fail)  prevail  on  none?  At  leaft  can  you 
be  fure  of  it,  until  they  have  been  tried,  for  the  compafiing  thefe  ends?  Which, 
as  we  fhall  fee  in  another  place,  you  have  afligned  various  enough.  I  fhall  only 
take  notice  of  two  or  three,  often  repeated  by  you,  and  thofe  are  to  make  men 
hear,  to  make  men  confider,  to  make  men  confider  as  they  ought,  i.  e.  as  you 
explain  it,  to  make  men  confider  fo,  as  not  to  rejedt.  The  greatnefs  of  the 
force,  then,  according  to  this  meafure,  muft  be  fufficient  to  make  men  hear, 
fufiicient  to  make  men  confider,  and  fufficient  to  make  men  embrace  the  true 
religion.  1  /  And 
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And  now,  the  magiftrate  has  all  your  rules,  about  the  meafures  of  punifh- 
ments  to  be  ufed,  and  may  confidently  and  fafely  go  to  work,  to  eftablifh  it  by 
law:  for,  he  having  thefe  marks  to  guide  him,  that  they  mud:  be  great  enough 
ordinarily  to  prevail  with  thofe,  who  are  not  idiots,  or  madmen,  nor  defperate- 
ly  perverfe  and  obflinate,  great  enough  ordinarily  to  prevail  with  men  to  hear, 
conlider  and  embrace  the  true  religion,  and  yet  not  fo  great,  as  might  tempt 
perfons,  who  have  any  concern  for  their  eternal  falvation,  to  renounce  a  religi¬ 
on,  which  they  believe  to  be  true,  or  profefs  one,  which  they  do  not  believe  to 
be  fo:  Do  you  not  think,  you  have  fufficiently  inflrufted  him,  in  your  mean¬ 
ing,  and  enabled  him  to  find  the  juft  temper  of  his  punifhments,  according  to 
your  fcheme,  neither  too  much,  nor  too  little?  but,  however  you  may  be  fa- 
tisfied  with  them,  I  fuppofe  others,  when  it  comes  to  be  put  in  practice,  will, 
by  thefe  meafures,  ( which  are  all  I  can  find,  in  your  fcheme)  be  fcarce  able 
to  find,  what  are  the  punifhments  you  would  have  ufed. 

In  Utopia  there  is  a  medicine  called  Hiera  Picra,  which,  it  is  fuppofed, 
would  cure  a  troublefome  difeafe  of  that  country;  but  it  is  not  to  be  given,  but 
in  the  dofe  prefcribed  by  the  law,  and,  in  adjufting  the  dofe,  lies  all  the  {kill: 
for,  if  you  give  too  much,  it  heightens  the  diftemper,  and  fpreads  the  mortal 
contagion ;  and,  if  too  little,  it  does  no  good  at  all.  With  this  difficulty,  the 
law-makers  have  been  perplexed,  thefe  many  ages,  and  could  not  light  on  the 
right  dofe,  that  would  work  the  cure,  until  lately  there  came  an  undertaker, 
who  would  fhew  them,  how  they  could  not  miftake.  He  bid  them  prefcribe 
fo  much,  as  would  ordinarily  be  effectual  upon  all,  that  were  not  idiots,  or 
madmen,  or  in  whom  the  humour  was  not  defperately  perverfe  and  obflinate, 
to  produce  the  end,  for  which  it  was  defigned:  but  not  fo  much,  as  would 
make  a  man  in  health,  who  had  any  concern  for  his  life,  fall  into  a  mortal  dif¬ 
eafe.  Thefe  were  good  words,  and  he  was  regarded  for  them:  but  when,  by 
them,  they  came  to  fix  the  dofe,  they  could  not  tell,  whether  it  ought  to  be  a 
grain,  a  dram,  or  an  ounce,  or  a  whole  pound,  any  more  than  before;  and  fo 
the  dofe  of  their  Hiera  Picra,  notwithftanding  this  gentleman’s  pains,  is  as  un¬ 
certain,  and  that  fovereign  remedy  as  ufelefs,  as  ever  it  was. 

In  the  next  paragraph  you  tell  us,  “  You  do  not  fee  what  more  can  be  re-  Page  50. 
tc  quired  to  juftify  the  rule  here  given.”  So  quick  a  fight  needs  no  fpedtacles. 
cc  For,  if  I  demand,  that  it  fhould  exprefs,  what  penalties  particularly  are  fuch, 

“  as  it  fays,  may  fitly  and  reafonably  be  ufed;  this,  Imuft  give  you  leave  to 
“  tell  me,  is  a  very  unreafonable  demand.”  It  is  an  unreafonable  demand,  if 
your  rule  be  fuch,  that,  by  it,  I  may  know,  without  any  more  ado,  the  parti¬ 
cular  penalties  that  are  fit;  otherwife,  it  is  not  unreafonable  to  demand  them  by 
name,  if  your  marks  be  not  fufficient  to  know  them  by.  But  let  us  hear  your 
reafon,  “  for  what  rule  is  there,  that  expreffes  the  particulars,  that  agree  with 
<c  it.”  And  it  is  an  admirable  rule,  with  which  one  can  find  no  particulars  that 
agree;  for  I  challenge  you  to  inftance  in  one:  “  a  rule,  you  fay,  is  intended  for  a 
tc  common  meafure,  by  which  particulars  are  to  be  examined,  and  therefore 
“  muft  neceftarily  be  general;”  fo  general,  loofe,  and  inconfiftent,  that  no 
particulars  can  be  examined  by  it:  for  again,  I  challenge  yon,  or  any 
man  living,  to  meafure  out  any  punifhment,  by  this  your  common  mea¬ 
fure,  and  eftablifh  it  by  a  law.  You  go  on;  “  and  thofe,  to  whom  it  is 
“  given  are  fuppofed  to  be  able  to  apply  it,  and  to  judge  of  particulars  by 
“  it.  Nay,  it  is  often  feen  that  they  are  better  able  to  do  this  than  thofe,  that 
“  give  it:  and  fo  it  is,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  the  rule,  hereby  laid  down,  is,  that 
“  by  which  you  fuppofe  governors  and  law-givers  ought  to  examine  the  penal- 
“  ties  they  ufe,  for  the  promoting  the  true  religion,  and  the  falvation  of  fouls.” 

Such  a  rule,  it  ought  to  be,  I  grant,  and  fuch  an  one  is  defired:  but  that  yours 
is  fuch  a  rule,  as  magiftrates  can  take  any  meafure  by,  for  the  punifhments, 
they  are  to  fettle  by  law,  is  denied,  and  you  are  again  defired  to  fhew.  You 
proceed;  “  but  certainly,  no  man  doubts,  but  their  prudence  and  experience 
“  enables  them  to  ufe  and  apply  it,  better  than  other  men,  and  to  judge  more 
“  exactly,  what  penalties  do  agree  with  it,  and  what  do  not;  and  therefore, 

“  you 
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tc  you  think  I  muft  excufe  you,  if  you  do  not  take  upon  you  to  teach  them 
“  what  it  becomes  you,  rather  to  learn  from  them  .”  If  we  are  not  to  doubt 
but  their  prudence  and  experience  enables  magiftrates  tojudge  belt  what  penalties 
are  lit,  you  have,  indeed,  given  us  at  laft  a  way  to  know  the  meafure  of  pu- 
nifhments,  to  be  ufed :  but  it  is  fuch  an  one,  as  puts  an  end  to  your  diftin&ion 
of  moderate  penalties :  for  no  magiftrates,  that  I  know,  when  they  once  be¬ 
gan  to  ufe  force,  to  bring  men  to  their  religion,  ever  flopped,  until  they  came 
to  fome  of  thofe  feverities,  you  condemn;  and  if  you  pretend  to  teach  them  mo¬ 
deration  for  the  future,  with  hopes  to  fucceed,  you  ought  to  have  fhewed  them 
the  juft  bounds,  beyond  which  they  ought  not  to  go,  in  a  model  fo  wholly 
new,  and  befides  all  experience.  But  if  it  be  to  be  determined,  by  their 
prudence  and  experience,  whatever  degrees  of  force,  they  fhall  ufe,  will  al¬ 
ways  be  the  right. 

La  w-m  ak  e  r  s  and  governors,  however  beholden  to  you  for  your  good  opi¬ 
nion  of  their  prudence  and  experience;  yet  have  no  reafon  to  thank  you,  for  your 
compliment,  by  giving  fuch  an  exercife  to  their  prudence  and  experience,  as  to 
put  it  upon  them,  to  find  out  the  juft  meafures  of  punifhments,  by  rules  you 
give  them,  which  are  fuch,  that  neither  yourfelf,  nor  any  body  elfe  can  find  out 
any  meafures  by.  The  other  part  of  your  compliment  will  be  fufpedted,  not 
to  be  fo  much  out  of  your  abundant  refpefl  to  law-makers  and  governors,  as 
out  of  the  great  regard  you  have,  to  yourfelf;  for  you  in  vain  pretend,  you 
forbear  to  name  any  particular  punifhments,  becaufe  you  will  not  take  upon 
you,  to  teach  governors  and  law-makers,  when  you  yourfelf  own,  in  the  fame 
breath,  that  you  are  laying  down  rules,  by  which  they  are  to  proceed,  in  the 
ufe  of  penalties,  for  promoting  religion,  which  is  little  different  from  teaching: 
and  your  whole  book  is  nothing  elfe,  but  about  the  magiftrate’s  power  and  du¬ 
ty.  I  excufe  you,  therefore,  fer  your  own  fake,  from  naming  any  particular 
punifhments,  by  your  rules:  for  you  have  a  right  to  it,  as  all  men  have  a  right 
to  be  excufed  from  doing,  what  is  impoffible  to  be  done. 

Since,  therefore,  you  grant,  that  thofe  feverities  you  have  named,  “arc 
“  more  apt  to  hinder  than  promote  true  religion ;  ”  and  you  cannot  afiign  any 
meafures  of  punifhment  (fhort  of  thofe  great  ones  you  have  condemned)  which 
are  fit  to  promote  it,  I  think  it  argument  enough,  to  prove  againft  you,  that 
no  punifhments  are  fit,  until  you  have  fhewed  fome  others,  either  by  name,  or 
fuch  marks,  as  they  may  certainly  be  known  by,  which  are  fit  to  promote  the 
true  religion:  and  therefore,  nothing  you  have  faid  there,  or  any  where  elfe, 
will  ferve  to  fhew,  “  that  it  is  with  little  reafon,  as  you  tell  me,  that  I  fay, 
“  That,  if  your  indiredl  and  at  a  diftance  lerviceablenefs  may  authorize  the 
“  magiftrate  to  ufe  force  in  religion,  all  the  cruelties,  ufed  by  the  heathens 
“  againft  chriftians,  by  papifts  againft  proteftants,  and  all  the  perfecuting  of 
“  chriftians,  one  amongft  another,  are  all  juftifiable.”  To  which  you  add, 
“  Not  to  take  notice,  at  prefent,  how  oddly  it  founds,  that  that,  which  au- 
“  thorizes  the  magiftrates  to  ufe  moderate  penalties,  to  promote  the  true 
“  religion,  fhould  juftify  all  the  cruelties,  that  ever  were  ufed  to  promote  hea- 
“  thenifm,  or  popery.” 

A  s  oddly  as  it  founds  to  you,  it  will  be  evidently  true,  as  long  as  that,  which 
authorizes  one,  authorizes  all  magiftrates  of  any  religion,  which  they  believe  to 
be  true,  to  ufe  force  to  promote  it;  and,  as  long  as  you  cannot  affign  any  bounds 
to  your  moderate  punifhments,  fhort  of  thofe  great  ones;  which  you,  therefore, 
are  not  able  to  do  becaufe  your  principles,  whatever  your  words  deny,  will  carry 
you  to  thofe  degrees  of  feverity,  which,  in  profeftion,  you  condemn:  and  this, 
whatever  you  do,  I  dare  fay,  every  confiderinjr  reader,  befides  you,  will  plain¬ 
ly  fee.  So  that  this  imputation  is  not  fo  unreafonable,  fince  it  is  evident,  that 
you  muft  either  renounce  all  punifhment  whatfoever,  in  religion,  or  make  ufe 
of  thofe  you  condemn:  for,  in  the  next  page  you  tell  us,  “That  all,  who  have 
“  fufficient  means  of  inftrudtion  provided  for  them,  may  juftly  be  punifhed,  for 
“  not  being  of  the  national  religion,  where  the  true  is  the  national  religion ; 
“  becaufe  it  is  a  fault,  in  fuch,  not  to  be  of  the  national  religion.”  In  Eng¬ 
land 
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Jand  then,  for  example,  not  to  be  of  the  national  religion  is  a  fault,  and  a  fault 
to  be  pun idied  by  the  magiftrate.  The  magidrate,  to  cure  this  fault,  lays,  on 
thofe,  who  diflent,  a  lower  degree  of  penalties,  a  fine  of  i  d.  per  month.  This 
proving  infufficient,  what  is  the  magiftrate  to  do?  If  he  be  obliged,  as  you  lay, 
to  amend  this  fault  by  penalties,  and  that  low  one,  of  i  d.  per  month,  be  not 
lufficient  to  procure  its  amendment,  is  he  not  to  increale  the  penalty  ?  He, 
therefore,  doubles  the  fine  to  2d.  per  month.  This,  too,  proves  ineffectual; 
and,  therefore,  ’tis  dill,  for  the  famereafon,  doubled,  ’till  it  come  to  is.  5s.  iol. 

1 00 1.  ioool.  None  of  thele  penalties  working,  but  yet,  by  being  condantly 
levied,  leaving  the  delinquents  no  longer  able  to  pay,  imprisonment  and  other 
corporal  punifhments  follow,  to  enforce  an  obedience,  ’till,  at  lad,  this  gradual 
increafe  of  penalties  and  force,  each  degree  whereof  wrought  on  fome  few, 
rifes  to  the  highed  feverities,  againd  thofe  who  dand  out.  For  the  magidrate, 
who  is  obliged  to  correCt  this  vice,  as  you  call  it,  and  to  do  what  in  him  lies,  to 
cure  this  fault,  which  oppofes  their  falvation ;  and  who  (if  I  midake  not,  you 
tell  us)  is  “  anfwerable  for  all  that  may  follow  from  his  negleCt,”  had  no  reafon  Page  s. 
to  r&ife  the  fine  from  1  d.  to  2d.  but  becaufe  the  fird  was  ineffectual:  and,  if 
that  were  a  diffident  reafon,  for  railing,  from  the  fird  to  the  fecond  degree, 
why  is  it  not  a  lufficient  one  to  proceed  from  the  fecond  to  the  third,  and  fo  gra¬ 
dually  on  ?  I  would  fain  have  any  one  Ihew  me,  where,  and  upon  what  ground, 
fuch  a  gradual  increafe  of  force  can  dop,  ’till  it  come  to  the  utmod  extremities. 

If,  therefore,  diflenting  from  the  church  of  England  be  a  fault,  to  be  punilhed 
by  the  magidrate,  I  defire  you  to  tell  me,  where  he  fhall  hold  his  hand ;  to 
name  the  fort,  or  degree,  of  punifhment,  beyond  which  he  ought  not  to  go, 
in  the  ufe  of  force,  to  cure  them  of  that  fault,  and  bring  them  to  confor¬ 
mity.  ’Till  you  have  done  that,  you  might  have  fpared  that  paragraph,  where 
you  fay,  “  With  what  ingenuity  I  draw  you  in,  to  condemn  force  in  general ;  Page  19. 
“  only  becaufe  you  acknowledge  the  ill  effeCfs  of  profecuting  men  with  fire  and 
<c  fword,  &c.  you  may  leave  every  man  to  judge.”  And  I  leave,  whom  you 
will,  tp  judge,  whether,  from  your  own  principles,  it  does  not  unavoidably  fol¬ 
low,  that,  if  you  condemn  any  penalties,  you  mud  condemn  all,  as  I  have 
{hewn  ;  if  you  will  retain  any,  you  mud  retain  all ;  you  mud  either  take,  or 
leave,  all  together.  For,  as  I  have  faid,  and  you  deny  not,  “  Where  there  is 
“  no  fault,  there  no  punifhment  is  moderate;”  fo  I  add,  Where  there  is  a  fault  PaSe  IO* 
to  be  corrected  by  the  magidrate’s  force,  there  no  degree  of  force,  which  is  in¬ 
effectual,  and  not  fufficient  to  amend  it,  can  be  immoderate ;  efpecially,  if  it  be 
a  fault  of  great  moment  in  its  confequences,  as  certainly  that  mud  be,  which 
draws  after  it  the  lofs  of  men’s  eternal  happinefs. 

You  will,  ’tis  likely,  be  ready  to  fay  here  again,  (for  a  good  fubterfuge  is  ne¬ 
ver  to  be  forfaken)  that  “  you  except  the  defperately  perverfe  and  obdinate.” 

I  defire  to  know,  for  what  reafon  you  except  them  ?  Is  it,  becaufe  they  ceafe  to 
be  faulty  ?  Next,  I  afk  you,  Who  are,  in  your  fenfe,  the  defperately  perverfe  and 
obdinate?  Thofe,  that  is.  or  5s.  or  5I.  or  100 1.  or  no  fine,  will  work  upon? 

Thofe,  who  can  bear  lofs  of  edate,  but  not  lofs  of  liberty  ?  or  lofs  of  liberty 
and  edate,  but  not  corporal  pains  and  torments  ?  or  all  this,  but  not  lofs  of  life  ? 

For,  to  thefe  degrees,  do  men  differently  dand  out.  And,  fince  there  are  men 
wrought  on,  by  the  approaches  of  fire  and  faggot,  which  other  degrees  of  fe- 
verity  could  not  prevail  with,  where  will  you  bound  your  defperately  perverfe 
and  obdinate  ?  The  king  of  France,  though  you  will  allow  him  not  to  have 
truth  of  his  fide ;  yet,  when  he  came  to  dragooning,  found  few  fo  defperately 
perverfe  and  obdinate,  as  not  to  be  wrought  on.  And,  why  fhould  truth,  which 
in  your  opinion  wants  force,  and  nothing  but  force,  to  help  it,  not  have  the  af- 
fidance  of  thofe  degrees  of  force,  (when  lefs  will  not  do,  to  make  it  prevail) 
which  are  able  to  bring  men  over  to  falfe  religions,  which  have  no  light  and 
drength  of  their  own  to  help  them  ?  You  will  do  well,  therefore,  to  confider, 
whether  your  name  of  feverities,  in  oppofition  to  the  moderate  punifhments 
you  fpeak  of,  has,  or  can,  do  you  any  fervice;  whether  the  didinCtion,  between 
compelling  and  coaCtive  power,  be  of  any  ufe,  or  difference,  at  all.  For,  you 
Vol.  II.  5  F  deny 
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deny  the  magiftrate  to  have  power  to  compel :  and  you  contend  for  his  ufe  of 
his  coadfive  power  3  which  will  then  be  a  good  diftindtion,  when  you  can  find 
a  way  to  ufe  coadtive,  or,  which  is  the  fame,  compelling  power,  without  com- 
pulfion.  I  defire  you  alfo  to  confider,  if,  in  matters  of  religion,  punifhments 
are  to  be  employed,  becaufe  they  may  be  ufeful,  whether  you  can  flop  at  any 
degree,  that  is  ineffectual  to  the  end,  which  you  propofe,  let  that  end  be  what 
it  will.  If  it  be  barely  to  gain  a  hearing,  as,  in  borne  places,  you  feem  to  fay, 

I  think,  for  that,  fmall  punilhments  will  generally  prevail,  and  you  do  well  to 
put  that  and  moderate  penalties  together.  If  it  be  to  make  men  confider,  as 
in  other  places  you  fpeak,  you  cannot  tell,  when  you  have  obtained  that  end. 
But,  if  your  end  be,  which  you  feem  moll  to  infift  on,  to  make  men  confi¬ 
der,  as  they  ought,  i.  e.  ’till  they  embrace,  there  are  many,  on  whom  all  your 
moderate  penalties,  all  under  thofe  feverities,  you  condemn,  are  too  weak  to 
prevail.  So  that,  you  muft  either  confefs,  “  not  confidering,  fo  as  to  embrace 
“  the  true  religion,  i.  e.  not  confidering,  as  they  ought,”  is  no  fault  to  be  pu- 
nifhed,  by  the  coadive  force  of  the  magiftrate  ;  or  elfe,  you  muft  refume  thofe 
feverities,  which  you  have  renounced :  chufe  you  whether  of  the  two  you  pleafe. 

Th  erefore  it  was  not  fo  much  at  random,  that  I  faid,  that  thither  at  laft 
perfection  muft  come.  Indeed,  from  what  you  had  faid,  of  falling  under  the 
ftroke  of  the  fword,  which  was  nothing  to  the  purpofe,  I  added,  “  That  if, 
“  by  that,  you  meant  any  thing,  to  the  bufinefs  in  hand,  you  feem  to  have  a 
“  referve  for  greater  punifhments,  when  lefs  are  not  fufficient  to  bring 
“  men  to  be  convinced.”  Which  hath  produced  this  warm  reply  of  yours  j 
“  And  will  you  ever  pretend  to  confcience,  or  modefty,  after  this?  for 
“  I  befeech  you,  Sir,  what  words  could  I  have  ufed,  more  exprefs,  or  efifedual, 
“  to  fignify,  that,  in  my  opinion,  no  diffenters  from  the  true  religion  ought 
“  to  be  punifhed  with  the  fword,  but  fuch  as  choofe  rather  to  rebel  againft 
“  the  magiftrate,  than  to  fubmit  to  lefler  penalties?  (for  how  any  fhould  refufe 
“  to  fubmit  to  thofe  penalties,  but  by  rebelling  againft  the  magiftrate,  I  fup- 
“  pofe  you  will  not  undertake  to  tell  me.)  It  was  for  this  very  purpofe,  that  I 
“  ufed  thofe  words,  to  prevent  cavils,  (as  I  was  then  fo  fimple,  as  to  think,  I 
“  might: )  and  I  dare  appeal  to  any  man  of  common  fenfe  and  common  ho- 
“  nefty,  whether  they  are  capable  of  any  other  meaning.  And  yet,  the  very 
“  thing,  which  I  fo  plainly  difclaim  in  them,  you  pretend  (without  fo  much  as 
“  offering  to  fhew  how)  to  colledt  from  them.”  [Thither,  you  fay,  at  laft, 
(viz.  to  the  taking  away  men’s  lives,  for  the  faving  of  their  fouls)  perfecution 
muft  come;  as  you  fear,  notwithftanding  my  talk  of  moderate  punifhments, 
I  my fclf  intimate  in  thofe  words:  and  if  I  mean  any  thing  in  them,  to  the  bu¬ 
finefs  in  hand,  I  feem  to  have  a  referve  for  greater  punifhments,  when  lefler  are 
not  fufficient  to  bring  men  to  be  convinced.]  “  Sir,  I  fhould  expedt  fairer  deal- 
<c  ing  from  one  of  your  Pagans,  or  Mahometans.  But  I  fhall  only  add,  that  I 
“  would  never  wiffi,  that  any  man,  who  has  undertaken  a  bad  caufe,  fhould 
more  plainly  confefs  it,  than  by  ferving  it,  as  here  (and  not  here  only)  you 
“  ferve  yours.”  Good  Sir,  be  not  fo  angry,  left  to  obferving  men  you  increafe 
the  fufpicion.  One  may,  without  forfeiting  of  modefty,  or  confcience,  fear 
what  men’s  principles  threaten,  though  their  words  difclaim  it.  Nonconfor¬ 
mity  to  the  national,  when  it  is  the  true  religion,  as  in  England,  is  a  fault,  a 
vice,  fay  you,  to  be  corrected,  by  the  coadtive  power  of  the  magiftrate.  If 
fo,  and  force  be  the  proper  remedy,  he  muft  increafe  it,  until  it  be  ftrong 
enough  to  work  the  cure;  and  muft  not  negledt  his  duty  (for  fo  you  make  it) 
when  he  has  force  enough  in  his  hand,  to  make  this  remedy  more  powerful. 
For,  where-ever  force  is  proper  to  work  on  men,  and  bring  them  to  a  compli¬ 
ance,  its  not  producing  that  effedt  can  only  be  imputed  to  its  being  too  little : 
and  if  fo,  whither  at  laft  muft  it  come,  but  to  the  late  methods  of  procuring 
conformity  (and  as  his  moft  chriftian  majefty  called  it,  of  faving  of  fouls)  in 
France,  or  feverities  like  them,  when  more  moderate  ones  cannot  produce  it  ? 
for  to  continue  inefficacious  penalties,  inefficient  upon  trial  to  mafter  the  fault, 
they  are  applied  to,  is  unjuftifiable  cruelty;  and  that,  which  no  body  can  have 
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a  right  to  ufe,  it  ferving  only  to  difeafe  and  harm  people,  without  amend¬ 
ing  them :  for  you  tell  us,  “  they  fhould  be  fuch  penalties,  as  fhould  make  them  Page  44, 
“  uneal'y.” 

He,  that  fhould  vex  and  pain  a  fore,  you  had,  with  frequent  dreffings  it 
with  fome  moderate,  painful,  but  inefficacious  plainer,  that  promoted  not  the 
cure,  would  juftly  be  thought,  not  only  an  ignorant,  but  a  difhoneft  furgeon. 

If  you  are  in  the  furgeon’s  hands,  and  his  help  is  requifite,  and  the  cure  that 
way  to  be  wrought,  corrofives  and  fire  are  the  mofl  merciful,  as  well  as  only 
juftifiable  way  of  cure,  when  the  cafe  needs  them.  And  therefore,  I  hope,  I 
may  ftill  pretend  to  modefty  and  confcience,  though  I  fhould  have  thought  you 
fo  rational  a  man,  as  to  be  led  by  your  own  principles 3  and  fo  honeft,  charita¬ 
ble,  and  zealous  for  the  falvation  of  men’s  fouls,  as  not  to  vex  and  difeafe  them 
with  inefficacious  remedies,  to  no  purpofe,  and  let  them  mifs  of  falvation,  for 
want  of  more  vigorous  profecutions.  For,  if  conformity  to  the  church  of 
England  be  neceflary  to  falvation,  (for  elfe,  what  neceffity  can  you  pretend  of 
puniffiing  men  at  all,  to  bring  them  to  it?)  it  is  cruelty  to  their  fouls  (if  you 
have  authority  for  any  fuch  means)  to  ufe  fome,  and  not  to  ufe  fufficient  force, 
to  bring  them  to  conform.  And,  I  dare  fay,  you  are  fatisfied,  that  the  French 
difcipline,  of  dragooning,  would  have  made  many  in  England  conformifts, 
whom  your  lower  penalties  will  not  prevail  on  to  be  fo. 

But  to  inform  you,  that  my  apprehenfions  were  not  fo  wholly  out  of  the 
way,  I  befeech  you  to  read  here,  what  you  have  writ  in  thefe  words,  <c  For  how  page  34, 
“  confidently  foever  you  tell  me  here,  that  it  is  more  than  I  can  fay  for  my 
“  political  puniffiments,  that  they  were  ever  ufeful  for  the  promoting  true  re- 
“  ligion  3  I  appeal  to  all  obferving  perfons,  whether,  where-ever  true  religion, 

“  or  found  chriftianity,  has  been  nationally  received,  and  eftablifhed  by  mode- 
“  rate,  penal  laws,  it  has  not  always  loft  ground,  by  the  relaxation  of  thofe 
“  laws :  whether  feds,  or  herefies,  (even  the  wildeft  and  moft  abfurd)  and  even 
“  Epicurifm  and  Atheifm,  have  not  continually,  thereupon,  fpread  themfelves  3 
“  and  whether  the  very  fpirit  and  life  of  chriftianity  has  not  fenfibly  decayed,  as 
“  well  as  the  number  of  found  profeifors  of  it  been  daily  leffened  upon  it :  not 
**  to  fpeak  of  what,  at  this  time,  our  eyes  cannot  but  fee,  for  fear  of  giving  of- 
“  fence  3  though  I  hope  it  will  be  none  to  any,  that  have  a  juft  concern  for 
“  truth  and  piety,  to  take  notice  of  the  books  and  pamphlets,  which  now  fly 
“  fo  thick  about  this  kingdom,  manifeftly  tending  to  the  multiplying  of  feds 
“  and  divifions,  and  even  to  the  promoting  of  fcepticifm  in  religion  among  us.” 

Here  you  bemoan  the  decaying  ftate  of  religion  amongft  us  at  prefent,  by  rea- 
fon  of  taking  off  the  penalties  from  proteftant  diffenters :  and  I  befeech  you, 
what  penalties  were  they  ?  Such,  whereby  many  have  been  ruined  in  their  for¬ 
tunes  5  fuch,  whereby  many  have  loft;  their  liberties,  and  fome  their  lives  in 
prifons  3  fuch  as  have  fent  fome  into  baniffiment,  ftripp’d  of  all  they  had.  Thefe 
were  the  penal  laws,  by  which  the  national  religion  was  eftablifhed  in  England 3 
and  thefe  you  call,  moderate  :  for  you  lay,  “  Where-ever  true  religion,  or  found 
“  chriftianity,  has  been  nationally  received,  and  eftablifhed  by  moderate  penal 
“  laws 3”  and  I  hope,  you  do  not  here  exclude  England,  from  having  its  religi¬ 
on,  fo  eftablifhed  by  law,  which  we  fo  often  hear  of3  or  if  to  ferve  the  prefent 
occafion,  you  fhould,  would  you  alfo  deny,  that,  in  the  following  words,  you 
fpeak  of  the  prefent  relaxation  in  England  ?  where,  after  your  appeal  to  all  ob¬ 
ferving  people,  for  the  difmal  confequences,  which  you  fuppofe  to  have,  every¬ 
where,  followed,  from  fuch  relaxations,  you  add  thefe  pathetical  words,  “  Not 
“  to  fpeak  of  what,  at  this  time,  our  eyes  cannot  but  fee,  for  fear  of  giving  of- 
“  fence:”  fo  heavy  does  the  prefent  relaxation  fit  on  your  mind  ;  which  fince  it 
is  of  penal  laws,  you  call  moderate,  I  ffiall  fhew  you  what  they  are. 

In  the  firft  year  of  queen  Elizabeth,  there  was  a  penalty  of  is.  a  Sunday, 
and  holiday,  laid  upon  every  one,  who  came  not  to  the  common-prayer,  then 
eftablifhed.  This  penalty,  of  1  s.  a  time  not  prevailing,  as  was  defired,  in  the 
twenty-third  year  of  her  reign,  was  increafed  to  20I.  a  month,  and  imprifon- 
ment  for  non-payment,  within  three  months  after  judgment  given.  In  the 

twenty- 
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twenty-ninth  year  of  Eliz.  to  draw  this  yet  clofer,  and  make  it  more  forcible 
’twas  enabled,  That  whoever,  upon  one  conviction,  did  not  continue  to  pay  on" 
the  20I.  per  month,  without  any  other  conviction,  or  proceedings  againft  him, 
’till  he  fubmitted  and  conformed,  fhould  forfeit  all  his  goods,  and  two  thirds  of 
his  land,  for  his  life.  But  this  being  not  yet  thought  lufficient,  it  was,  in  the 
thirty-fifth  year  of  that  queen,  compleated,  and  the  moderate,  penal  laws,  upon 
which  our  national  religion  was  eftablifhed,  and  whofe  relaxation  you  cannot 
bear,  but  from  thence  date  the  decay  of  the  very  fpirit  and  life  of  chriftianity, 
were  brought  to  perfection.  For  then,  going  to  conventicles,  or  a  month’s  ab- 
fence  from  church,  was  to  be  punifhed  with  imprifonment,  ’till  the  offender 
conformed ;  and  if  he  conformed  not  within  three  months,  then  he  was  to  ab¬ 
jure  the  realm,  and  forfeit  all  his  goods  and  chattels  for  ever,  and  his  lands  and 
tenements,  during  his  life :  and,  if  he  would  not  abjure,  or  abjuring,  did  not 
depart  the  realm  within  a  time  prefixed,  or  returned  again,  he  was  to  fuffer 
death,  as  a  felon.  And  thus  your  moderate,  penal  laws  Hood,  for  the  eftablifh- 
ed  religion,  ’till  their  penalties  were,  in  refpeCt  of  proteftant  diffenters,  lately  ta¬ 
ken  off.  And  now,  let  the  reader  judge,  whether  your  pretence  to  moderate 
punifhments,  or  my  fufpicion,  of  what  a  man  of  your  principles  might  have 
in  ftore  for  diffenters,  have  more  of  modefty,  or  confcience,  in  it ;  fince  you 
openly  declare  your  regret,  for  the  taking  away  fuch  an  eflablifhment,  as,  by  the 
gradual  increafe  of  penalties,  reached  men’s  eftates,  liberties  and  lives;  and 
which  you  muft  be  prefumed  to  allow,  and  approve  of,  ’till  you  tell  us  plainly, 
where,  according  to  your  meafures,  thofe  penalties  fhould ;  or,  according  to 
your  principles,  they  could  have  flopp’d. 

You  tell  us,  That,  where  this  only,  true  religion,  viz.  of  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  is  received,  other  religions  ought  “  to  be  difcouraged,  in  fome  meafure.” 
A  pretty  exprefiion  for  undoing,  imprifonment,  banifhment,  for  thofe  have  been 
fome  of  the  difcouragements,  given  to  diffenters,  here  in  England.  You  will  a- 
gain,  no  doubt,  cry  aloud,  that  you  tell  me,  you  condemn  thefe,  as  much  as  I 
do.  If  you  heartily  condemn  them,  I  wonder  you  fhould  fay  fo  little  to  difi- 
courage  them ;  I  wonder  you  are  fo  filent,  in  reprefenting,  to  the  magiflrate, 
the  unlawfulnefs  and  danger  of  ufing  them,  in  a  difcourfe,  where  you  are 
treating  of  the  magiflrate’s  power  and  duty,  in  matters  of  religion ;  efpecially 
this  being  the  fide,  on  which,  as  far  as  we  may  guefs  by  experience,  their  pru¬ 
dence  is  aptefl  to  err :  but  your  modefly,  you  know,  leaves  all  to  the  magiflrate’s 
prudence  and  experience,  on  that  fide,  tho’  you,  over  and  over  again,  encourage 
them,  not  to  negleft  their  duty,  in  the  ufe  of  force,  to  which  you  let  no  bounds. 
pafre  ,0  You  tell  us,  “  Certainly  no  man  doubts,  but  the  prudence  and  experience  of 
“  governors  and  lawgivers  enables  them  to  ufe  and  apply  it,”  viz.  your  rule  for 
the  meafure  of  punifhments,  which  I  have  fhewed  to  be  no  rule  at  all ;  “  And 
“  to  judge  more  exadly,  what  penalties  do  agree  with  it ;  and  therefore,  you 
“  muff  be  excufed,  if  you  do  not  take  upon  you  to  teach  them,  what  it  be- 
“  comes  you  rather  to  learn  from  them.”  If  your  modefly  be  fuch,  and  you 
then  did,  what  became  you,  you  could  not  but  learn,  from  your  governors  and 
lawgivers ;  and  fo  be  fatisfied  ’till,  within  this  year  or  two,  that  thofe  penal¬ 
ties,  which  they  meafured  out,  for  the  eflablifhment  of  true  religion,  though 
they  reach’d  to  men’s  eflates,  liberties  and  lives,  were  fuch  as  were  fit.  But 
what  you  have  learned,  of  your  law-makers  and  governors,  fince  the  relaxation, 
or  what  opinion  you  have,  of  their  experience  and  prudence,  now,  is  not  fo  eafy 
to  fay. 

Perhaps,  you  will  fay  again,  that  you  have,  in  exprefs  words,  declared 
againft  “  fire  and  fword,  lofs  of  eftate,  maiming  with  corporal  punifhments, 

“  ftarving  and  tormenting  in  noifome  prifons and  one  cannot,  either  in  mo¬ 
defty,  or  confcience,  difbelieve  you :  yet,  in  the  fame  letter,  you,  with  forrow 
and  regret,  fpeak  of  the  relaxation  of  fuch  penalties,  laid  on  nonconformity, 
by  which  men  have  loft  their  eftates,  liberties,  and  lives  too,  in  noifome  prifons, 
and  in  this  too,  muft  we  not  believe  you  ?  I  dare  fay,  there  are  very  few,  who 
Page  34.  read  that  paffage  of  yours,  fo  feelingly  it  is  penn’d,  who  want  modefty,  or  con- 
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fcience,  to  believe  you,  therein,  to  be  in  earneft  ;  and  the  rather,  becaufe  what 
drops  from  men  by  chance,  when  they  are  not  upon  their  guard,  is  always 
thought  the  beft  interpretation  of  their  thoughts. 

You  name  “  lofs  of  eftate,  of  liberty,  and  of  tormenting,  which  is  corpo- 
“  ral  punishment, ”  as  if  you  were  againft  them:  certainly,  you  know  what 
you  meant  by  thefe  words,  when  you  faid,  you  condemn’d  them ;  was  it  any 
degree  of  lofs  of  liberty,  or  eftate,  any  degree  of  corporal  punishment,  that 
you  condemn’d,  or  only  the  uttnoft,  or  fome  degree  between  thefe  ?  unlefs  you 
had,  then,  fome  meaning,  and  unlefs  you  pleafe  to  tell  us,  what  that  meaning 
was;  where ’tis,  that,  in  your  opinion,  the  magistrate  ought  to  Hop,  who  can 
believe  you  are  in  earneft  ?  This,  I  think,  you  may  and  ought  to  do,  for  our 
information,  in  your  fyftem,  without  any  apprehenfion  drat  governors  and 
law-givers  will  deem  themfelves  much  taught  by  you,  which  your  modefty 
makes  you  fo  cautious  of.  Whilft  you  refufe  to  do  this,  and  keep  yourfelf  un¬ 
der  the  maSk  of  moderate,  convenient,  and  fufficient  force  and  penalties,  and 
other  fuch  like,  uncertain,  and  undetermin’d  punishments,  I  think  a  confcienti- 
ous  and  fober  diflenter  might  expedt  fairer  dealing,  from  one  cf  my  Pagans,  or 
Mahometans,  as  you  pleafe  to  call  them,  than  from  one,  who  fo  profefles  mo¬ 
deration,  that  what  degrees  of  force,,  what  kind  of  punishments  will  fatisfy 
him,  he  either  knows  not,  or  will  not  declare.  For  your  moderate  and  con¬ 
venient,  may,  when  you  come  to  interpret  them,  Signify  what  punishments  you 
pleafe :  for  the  cure  being  to  be  wrought  by  force,  that  will  be  convenient, 
which  the  ftubbornefs  of  the  evil  requires ;  and  that  moderate,  which  is  but 
enough  to  work  the  cure.  And,  therefore,  I  Shall  return  your  own  compli¬ 
ment,  “  That  I  would  never  wifh,  that  any  man,  who  has  undertaken  a  bad 
“  caufe,  Should  more  plainly  confefs  it,  than  by  ferving  it,  as  here  (and  not 
“  here  only)  you  ferve  yours.”  I  Should  beg  your  pardon  for  this  fort  of  lan¬ 
guage,  were  it  not  your  own.  And  what  right  you  have  to  it,  the  Skill  you 
Shew,  in  the  management  of  general  and  doubtful  words  and  expreftions,  of 
uncertain  and  undetermined  Signification,  will,  I  doubt  not,  abundantly  con¬ 
vince  the  reader.  An  inftance  we  have,  in  the  argument  before  us :  for  I  ap~  Page  49. 
peal  to  any  fober  man,  who  Shall  carefully  read,  what  you  write,  where  you  pre¬ 
tend  to  tell  the  world,  plainly  and  diredtly,  what  punishments  are  to  be  ufed,  by 
your  fcheme,  whether,  after  having  weighed  all  you  fay,  concerning  that  mat¬ 
ter,  he  can  tell,  what  a  nonconformist  is  to  expert  from  you,  or  find  any 
thing,  but  fuch  acutenefs  and  Strength,  as  lies  in  the  uncertainty  and  referve  of 
your  way  of  talking;  which  whether  it  be  any  way  Suited  to  your  modefty, 
and  confcience,  where  you  have  undertaken  to  tell  us,  what  the  punishments 
are,  whereby  you  would  have  men  brought  to  embrace  the  true  religion,  I  leave 
you  to  confider. 

If  having  faid,  “  Where-ever  true  religion,  or  found  chriftianity,  has  beenpa»c  34o 
“  nationally  received,  and  eftablifhed  by  moderate,  penal  laws ;”  you  Shall,  for 
your  defence  of  the  establishment  of  the  religion  in  England,  by  law,  fay, 
which  is  all  is  left  you  to  fay,  that,  though  fuch  fevere  laws  were  made,  yet  it 
was  only  by  the  execution  of  moderate,  penal  laws,  that  it  was  eftablifhed  and 
Supported  :  but  that  thofe  fevere  laws,  that  touch’d  men’s  eftates,  liberties  and 
lives,  were  never  put  in  execution.  Why,  then,  do  you  fo  ferioufly  bemoan  the 
lofs  of  them  ?  But  I  advife  you  not  to  make  ule  of  that  plea,  for  there  are  ex¬ 
amples,  in  the  memory  of  hundreds  now  living,  of  every  one  of  thofe  laws  of 
queen  Elizabeth  being  put  in  execution ;  and  pray  remember,  if  by  denying  it, 
you  require  this  truth  to  be  made  good,  ’tis  you,  that  force  the  publishing  of  a 
catalogue  of  men,  that  have  loft  their  eftates,  liberties  and  lives  in  prifon,  which 
it  would  be  more  for  the  advantage  of  the  religion,  eftabliShed  by  law,  Should 
be  forgotten. 

But,  to  conclude  this  great  accufation  of  yours :  If  you  were  not  confci- 
ous  to  yourfelf,  of  fome  tendency  that  way,  why  Such  an  outcry  ?  Why  was 
modefty  and  confcience  called  in  queftion?  Why  was  it  lefs  fair  dealing,  than 
you  could  have  expedted  from  a  Pagan,  or  Mahometan,  for  me  to  fay,  if,  in 
Vol.  II.  5  G  thofe 
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thofe  words,  “  you  meant  any  thing  to  the  bufinefs  in  hand,  you  Teemed  to 
lc  have  a  referve  for  greater  punishments  ?  ”  Your  bufinefs,  there,  being  to  prove, 
that  there  was  a  power,  veiled  in  the  magistrate,  to  ufe  force,  in  matters  of 
religion,  what  could  be  more,  befides  the  bufinefs  in  hand,  than  to  tell  us,  as 
you  interpret  your  meaning  here,  that  the  magistrate  had  a  power,  to  ufe  force, 
againft  thofe,  who  rebell’d  (for  who  ever  denied  that)  whether  diffenters,  or 
not  diffenters  ?  Where  was  it  questioned  by  the  author,  or  me,  that  “  who- 
{C  ever  rebelled,  were  to  fall  under  the  Stroke  of  the  magistrate’s  Sword?”  And, 
therefore,  without  breach  of  modeity,  or  confcience,  I  might  fay,  what  I  again 
here  repeat,  “  That  if,  in  thofe  words,  you  meant  any  thing  to  the  bufinefs  in 
“  hand,  you  Teemed  to  have  a  referve  for  greater  punishments” 

One  thing  more  give  me  leave  to  add,  in  defence  of  my  modeity,  and  con¬ 
fcience,  or  rather  to  juftify  myfelf,  from  having  gueffed  So  wholly  befides  the 
matter,  if  I  Should  have  faid,  (which  I  did  not)  “  That  I  feared,  you  had  a 
“  referve  for  greater  punishments.”  For,  I  having  brought  the  instances  of  A- 
nanias  and  Sapphira,  to  Shew  that  the  apoitles  wanted  not  power  to  puniSh,  if 
they  found  it  neceffary  to  ufe  it ;  you  infer,  that  therefore  “  punishments  may 
“  be  fometimes  neceffary.”  What  punishments,  I  befeech  you,  for  theirs  coft 
them  their  lives  ?  He  that,  as  you  do,  concludes  from  thence,  that  therefore, 
“  punishments  may  be  fometimes  neceffary,”  will  hardly  avoid  (whatever  he 
fays)  to  conclude  capital  punishments  neceffary  :  and,  when  they  are  neceffary, 
it  is,  you  know,  the  magistrate’s  duty  to  ufe  them.  You  fee  how  natural  it  is 
for  men  to  go,  whither  their  principles  lead  them,  though  at  firft  fight,  perhaps, 
they  thought  it  too  far. 

I  f,  to  avoid  this,  you  now  fay,  you  meant  it  of  the  punishment  of  the  in¬ 
cestuous  Corinthian,  whom  I  alfo  mentioned,  in  the  fame  place  j  I  think,  fup- 
pofing  yourfelf  to  lie  under  the  imputation  of  a  referve  of  greater  punishments? 
you  ought,  in  prudence,  to  have  faid  fo  there.  Next,  you  know  not  what 
punishment  it  was,  the  incestuous  Corinthian  underwent,  but  it  being  “  for  the 
“  destruction  of  the  fleSh,”  it  feems  to  be  no  very  light  one :  and,  if  you  will 
take  your  friend,  St.  Austin’s,  word  for  it,  as  he,  in  the  very  epiStle  you  quote, 
tells  you,  it  was  a  very  fevere  one,  making  as  much  difference  between  it,  and 
the  feverities  men  ufually  fuffer  in  prifon,  as  there  is  between  the  cruelty  of  the 
devil,  and  that  of  the  molt  barbarous  jailor  :  fo  that,  if  your  moderate  punish¬ 
ments  will  reach  to  that,  laid  on  the  inceftuous  Corinthian,  for  the  deftruCtion 
of  the  fleSh,  we  may  prefume  them  to  be,  what  other  people  call  feverities. 

CHAP.  V. 

How  long  your  punifhments  are  to  continue. 

TH  E  meafure  of  punifhments  being  to  be  eftimated,  as  well  by  the  length 
of  their  duration,  as  the  intenfenefs  of  their  degrees,  ’tis  Sit  we  take  a 
view  alfo  of  your  fcheme,  in  this  part. 

“  I  told  you,  that  moderate  punishments,  that  are  continued,  that  men 
“  find  no  end  of,  know  no  way  out  of,  fit  heavy,  and  become  immoderately 
“  uneafy.  Diffenters  you  would  have  puniShed,  to  make  them  confider.  Your 
“  penalties  have  had  the  effeCt  on  them  you  intended  ?  they  have  made  them 
“  confider  ?  and  they  have  done  their  utmoft,  in  confidering.  What  now  muff 
“  be  done  with  them?  They  muff  be  puniShed  on,  for  they  are  ftill  diffenters. 
<c  If  it  were  juft,  and  you  had  reafon,  at  firft,  to  puniSh  a  diSIenter,  to  make 
“  him  confider,  when  you  did  not  know,  but  that  he  had  considered  already  ; 
ct  it  is  as  juft,  and  you  have  as  much  reafon  to  puniSh  him  on,  even  when  he 
tc  has  performed  what  your  punishment  was  designed  for,  and  has  considered, 
“  but  yet  remains  a  diffenter.  For  I  may  juftly  fuppofe,  and  you  muft  grant, 
"  that  a  man  may  remain  a  diffenter,  after  all  the  consideration  your  moderate 
2  “  penalties 
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*c  penalties  can  bring  him  to  ;  when  we  fee  great  punilhments,  even  thofe  feve- 
“  rities  you  difown,  as  too  great,  are  not  able  to  make  men  confider,  fo  far,  as 
<c  to  be  convinced,  and  brought  over  to  the  national  church.  If  your  puniffi- 
“  ments  may  not  be  inflided  on  men,  to  make  them  confider,  who  have,  or 
tc  may  have,  confidered  already,  for  ought  you  know ;  then  diffenters  are  ne- 
“  ver  to  be  once  puniffied,  no  more  than  any  other  fort  of  men.  If  diffenters 
«  are  to  be  puniffied,  to  make  them  confider,  whether  they  have  confidered  , 

“  or  no ;  then  their  punilhments,  though  they  do  confider,  muff  never  ceafe. 

“  as  long  as  they  are  diffenters,  which,  whether  it  be  to  puniffi  them,  only  to 
“  bring  them  to  confider,  let  all  men  judge.  This  I  am  fure;  punilhments, 

“  in  your  method,  muff  either  never  begin  upon  diffenters,  or  never  ceafe.  And 

“  fo  pretend  moderation,  if  you  pleafe,  the  punilhments,  which  your  method 

“  requires,  mull  be  either  very  immoderate,  or  none  at  all.”  But  to  this,  you 

lay  nothing,  only  for  the  adjulling  of  the  length  of  your  punilhments,  and 

therein  vindicating  the  confiStency  and  pradicablenefs  of  your  fcheme,  you  tell 

us,  “  That,  as  long  as  men  rejed  the  true  religion,  duly  propofed  to  them,  fo  Page  -r„ 

“  long  they  offend  and  deferve  punilhment ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  but  juft  that, 

“  fo  long,  they  Ihould  be  left  liable  to  it.”  You  promifed  to  anfwer  to  this  ques¬ 
tion,  amongft  others,  “  plainly  and  diredly.”  The  queftion  is,  How  long 
they  are  to  be  punilhed  ?  And  your  anfwer  is,  “  It  is  but  juft  that,  fo  long,  they  46. 

Ihould  be  liable  to  punilhment.”  This  extraordinary  caution,  in  Speaking 
cut,  if  it  were  not  very  natural  to  you,  would  be  apt  to  make  one  fufped,  it 
was  accommodated  more  to  Some  difficulties  in  your  fcheme,  than  to  your  pro- 
mife,  of  anfwering  plainly  and  diredly ;  or,  poffibly,  you  thought,  it  would 
not  agree  to  that  charader  of  moderation,  you  affume,  to  own,  that  all  the  penal 
laws,  which  were  lately  here  in  force,  and  whofe  relaxation  you  bemoan,  Ihould 
be  conftantly  put  in  execution.  But  your  moderation,  in  this  point,  comes  too 
late.  For,  as  your  charity,  as  you  tell  us  in  the  next  paragraph,  “  requires  that 
<c  they  be  kept  fubjed  to  penalties:”  fo  the  watchful  charity  of  others,  in  this 
age,  hath  found  out  ways  to  encourage  informers,  and  put  it  out  of  the  magis¬ 
trate’s  moderation,  to  flop  the  execution  of  the  law  againft  diffenters,  if  he 
Ihould  be  inclined  to  it. 

W  e  will,  therefore,  take  it  for  granted,  that,  if  penal  laws  be  made,  concern¬ 
ing  religion,  (for  more  zeal  ufually  animates  them,  than  others)  they  will  be 
put  in  execution :  and,  indeed,  I  have  heard  it  argued  to  be  very  abfurd,  to  make, 
or  continue,  laws,  that  are  not  conftantly  put  in  execution.  And  now,  to  ffiew 
you  how  well  your  anfwer  confifts  with  other  parts  of  your  fcheme,  I  Shall  need 
only  to  mind  you,  that,  if  men  mail  be  puniffied,  as  long  as  they  rejed  the  true 
religion,  thofe  who  puniflithem,  muft  be  judges,  what  is  the  true  religion.  But 
this  objedion,  with  Some  other,  to  which  this  part  of  your  anfwer  is  obnoxious, 
having  been  made  to  you,  more  at  large,  elfewhere,  I  Shall  here  omit,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  to  other  parts  of  your  anfwer. 

You  begin  with  your  reafon,  for  the  anfwer,  you  afterwards  give  us,  in  the 
words  I  laft  quoted :  your  reafon  runs  thus ;  “  For,  certainly,  nothing  is  more  Page  50, 
“  reafonable,  than  that  men  Should  be  fubjed  to  punifhment,  as  long  as  they  con¬ 
s'  tinue  to  offend.  As  long  as  men  rejed  the  true  religion,  tendered  them  with 
“  Sufficient  evidence  of  the  truth  of  it,  fo  long  ’tis  certain  they  offend.”  It  is 
certainly  very  reafonable,  that  men  ihould  be  fubjed  to  puniffiment,  from  thofe 
they  offend,  as  long  as  they  continue  to  offend :  but  it  will  not  from  hence  fol¬ 
low,  that  thofe,  who  offend  God,  are  always  fubjed  to  puniffiment  from  men. 

For  if  they  be,  why  does  not  the  magistrate  puniffi  envy,  hatred  and  malice,  and 
all  uncharitablenefs  ?  If  you  anfwer,  becaufe  they  are  not  capable  of  judicial 
proofs :  I  think,  I  may  fay,  ’tis  as  eafy  to  prove  a  man  guilty  of  envy,  hatred 
or  uncharitablenefs,  as  it  is  to  prove  him  guilty  of  “  rejeding  the  true  religion, 

“  tendered  him  with  Sufficient  evidence  of  the  truth  of  it.”  But,  if  it  be  his 
duty,  to  puniffi  all  offences  againft  God,  why  does  the  magistrate  never  puniffi 
lying,  which  is  an  offence  againft  God,  and  is  an  offence  capable  of  being  judi¬ 
cially  proved  ?  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  the  fenfe  of  all  mankind,  that 
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it  is  the  magiftrate’s  duty  to  punilh  all  offences  againft  God  ;  and,  where  it  is 
not  his  duty  to  ule  force,  you  will  grant  the  magiftrate  is  not  to  ufe  it,  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  religion ;  becaufe  where  it  is  neceffary,  it  is  his  duty  to  ufe  it ;  but, 
where  it  is  not  neceffary,  you  yourfelf  fay,  it  is  not  lawful.  It  would  be  con¬ 
venient,  therefore,  for  you  to  reform  your  proportion,  from  that  loofe  generali¬ 
ty  it  now  is  in,  and  then  prove  it,  before  it  can  be  allowed  you  to  be  to  your 
purpofe  ;  though  it  be  never  fo  true,  that  “  you  know  not  a  greater  crime  a  man 
“  can  be  guilty  of,  than  rejecting  the  true  religion” 
r  j  Yo  u  go  on  with  your  proof,  that  fo  long  as  men  rejetft  the  true  religion,  &c. 

Jl‘  f0  long  they  offend,  and  confequently  mayjuftly  bepunifhed  j  “  Becaufe,  fay 

“  you,  it  is  impoffible  for  any  man,  innocently  to  rejedt  the  true  religion,  fo 
«  tendered  to  him.  For,  whoever  rejedts  that  religion,  fo  tendered,  does  either 
“  apprehend  and  perceive  the  truth  of  it,  or  he  does  not.  If  he  does,  I  know 

«  not  what  greater  crime  any  man  can  be  guilty  of.  If  he  does  not  perceive 

“  the  truth  of  it,  there  is  no  account  to  be  given  of  that ;  but  either,  that  he 
«  {huts  his  eyes,  againft  the  evidence  which  is  offered  him,  and  will  not  at  all 
“  confider  it ;  or  that  he  does  not  confider  it,  as  he  ought,  viz.  with  fuch  care 
«  as  is  requifite,  and  with  a  fincere  defire  to  learn  the  truth  ;  either  of  which 
“  does  manifeftly  involve  him  in  guilt. 

“To  fay  here,  that  a  man,  who  has  the  true  religion  propofed  to  him,  with 
“  fufficient  evidence  of  its  truth,  may  confider  it,  as  he  ought,”  or  do  his  utmoft 
in  confidering,  “  and  yet  not  perceive  the  truth  of  it ;  is  neither  more  nor  lefs, 
“  than  to  fay,  that  fufficient  evidence  is  not  fufficient  evidence.  For  what  does 
“  any  man  mean,  by  fufficient  evidence,  but  fuch  as  will  certainly  win  affent, 
“  where-ever  it  is  duly  confidered  ?” 

I  shall  not  trouble  myfelf  here,  to  examine,  when  requifite  care,  duly 
confidered,  and  fuch  other  words,  which  bring  one  back  to  the  fame  place,  from 
whence  one  fet  out,  are  caft  up,  whether  all  this  fine  realoning  will  amount  to  any 
thing,  but  begging  what  is  in  the  queftion  :  but  fhall  only  tell  you,  that  what 
you  fay,  here  and  in  other  places,  about  fufficient  evidence,  is  built  upon  this, 
that  the  evidence,  wherewith  a  man  propofes  the  true  religion,  he  may  know 
to  be  fuch,  as  will  not  fail  to  gain  the  affent  of  whofoever  does  what  lies  in  him, 
in  confidering  it.  This  is  the  fuppofition,  without  which  all  your  talk,  of  fuffi¬ 
cient  evidence,  will  do  you  no  fervice,  try  it  where  you  will.  But  it  is  a  fuppo¬ 
fition,  that  is  far  enough  from  carrying  with  it  fufficient  evidence,  to  make  it  be 
admitted,  without  proof. 

Whatever  gains  any  man’s  affent,  one  may  be  fure  had  fufficient  evi¬ 
dence,  in  refpebl  of  that  man :  but  that  is  far  enough  from  proving  it  evidence, 
fufficient  to  prevail  on  another,  let  him  confider  it,  as  long,  and  as  much,  as  he 
can.  The  tempers  of  men’s  minds  j  the  principles  fettled  there,  by  time  and 
education,  beyond  the  power  of  the  man  himfelf,  to  alter  them;  the  different 
capacities  of  men’s  underftandings,  and  the  ftrange  ideas  they  are  often  filled 
with,  are  fo  various  and  uncertain,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  find  that  evidence 
(efpecially  in  things  of  a  mixed  difquifition,  depending  on  fo  long  a  train  of 
confequences,  as  fome  points  of  the  true  religion  may)  which,  one  can  confi¬ 
dently  fay,  will  be  fufficient  for  all  men.  ’Tis  demonftraticn  that  3  1876  is  the 
product  of  9467172  divided  by  297,  and  yet  I  challenge  you  to  find  one  man 
of  a  thoufand,  to  whom  you  can  tender  this  propofition  with  demonftrative,  or 
fufficient,  evidence,  to  convince  him  of  the  truth  of  it,  in  a  dark  room ;  or  ever 
to  make  this  evidence  appear  to  a  man,  that  cannot  write  and  read,  fo  as  to  make 
him  embrace  it  as  a  truth,  if  another,  whom  he  hath  more  confidence  in,  tells 
him  it  is  not  fo.  All  the  demonftrative  evidence  the  thing  has,  all  the  tender 
you  can  make  of  it,  all  the  confideration  he  can  employ  about  it,  will  never 
be  able  to  difeover,  to  him,  that  evidence,  which  (hall  convince  him  it  is  true, 
unlefs  you  will,  at  threefcore  and  ten  (for  that  may  be  the  cafe)  have  him  neg- 
le£t  his  calling,  go  to  fchool,  and  learn  to  write  and  read,  and  caft  account,  which 
he  may  never  be  able  to  attain  to. 
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You  fpeak,  more  than  once,  of  men’s  being  brought  tolayafide  their  preju¬ 
dices,  to  make  them  confider,  as  they  ought,  and  judge  right,  of  matters  in 
religion ;  and  I  grant,  without  doing  fo,  they  cannot :  but  it  is  impoffible  for 
force,  to  make  them  do  it,  unlefs  it  could  fhew  them,  which  are  prejudices  in 
their  minds,  and  diftinguifh  them  from  the  truths  there.  Who  is  there,  almoft, 
that  has  not  prejudices,  that  he  does  not  know  to  be  fo ;  and  what  can  force  do, 
in  that  cafe  ?  It  can  no  more  remove  them,  to  make  way  for  truth,  than  it  can 
remove  one  truth,  to  make  way  for  another;  or  rather  remove  an  eftabliihed 
truth,  or  that  which  is  looked  on,  as  an  unqueftionable  principle  (for  fo  are 
often  men’s  prejudices)  to  make  way  for  a  truth  not  yet  known,  nor  appearing 
to  be  one.  Tis  not  every  one  knows,  or  can  bring  himfelf  to  Des  Cartes’s 
way  of  doubting,  and  ftrip  his  thoughts  of  all  opinions,  ’till  he  brings  them  to 
felf-evident  principles,  and  then,  upon  them,  builds  all  his  future  tenets. 

D  o  not  think  all  the  world,  who  are  not  of  your  church,  abandon  themfelve3 
to  an  utter  carelefnefs  of  their  future  ftate.  You  cannot  but  allow,  there  are 
many  Turks,  who  fincerely  feek  truth,  to  whom  yet  you  could  never  bring  evi¬ 
dence  fufficient  to  convince  them  of  the  truth  of  the  chriftian  religion,  whilffc 
they  looked  on  it,  as  a  principle,  not  to  be  queftioned,  that  the  Alcoran  was  of 
divine  revelation.  This,  poffibly,  you  will  tell  me,  is  a  prejudice,  and  fo  it  is; 
but  yet,  if  this  man  fhall  tell  you  'tis  no  more  a  prejudice  in  him,  than  it  is  a 
prejudice  in  any  one,  amongft  chriftians,  who  having  not  examined  it,  lays  it 
down  as  an  unqueftionable  principle  of  his  religion,  that  the  fcripture  is  the 
word  of  God  ;  What  will  you  anfwer  to  him  ?  And  yet,  it  would  fhake  a  great 
many  chriftians  in  their  religion,  if  they  fhould  lay  by  that  prejudice,  and  fulpend 
their  judgment  of  it,  until  they  had  made  it  out  to  themlelves,  with  evidence, 
fufficient  to  convince  one,  who  is  not  prejudiced  in  favour  of  it ;  and  it  would 
require  more  time,  books,  languages,  learning  and  Ikill,  than  falls  to  mod:  men’s 
fhare,  to  eftablifh  them  therein,  if  you  will  not  allow  them,  in  this  fo  diftinguifh- 
ing  and  fundamental  a  point,  to  rely  on  the  learning,  knowledge,  and  judg¬ 
ment  of  fome  perfons,  whom  they  have  in  reverence,  or  admiration.  This,  tho’ 
you  blame  it  as  an  ill  way,  yet  you  can  allow,  in  one  of  your  own  religion,  even  page  42 
to  that  degree,  that  he  may  be  ignorant  of  the  grounds  of  his  religion.  And 
why,  then,  may  you  not  allow  it  to  a  Turk,  not  as  a  good  way,  or  as  having 
led  him  to  the  truth  ;  but  as  a  way,  as  fit  for  him,  as  for  one  of  your  church  to 
acquiefce  in ;  and  as  fit  to  exempt  him  from  your  force,  as  to  exempt  any  one 
of  your  Church  from  it? 

T  o  prevent  your  commenting  on  this,  in  which  you  have  fhewn  fo  much 
dexterity,  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  that,  for  all  this,  1  do  not  think  all  religions 
equally  true,  or  equally  certain.  But  this,  I  fay,  is  impoffible  for  you,  or  me,  or 
any  man,  to  know,  whether  another  has  done  his  duty,  in  examining  the  evi¬ 
dence,  on  both  fides,  when  he  embraces  that  fide  of  the  queftion,  which  we 
( perhaps,  upon  other  views)  judge  falfe :  and  therefore,  we  can  have  no  right  to 
punifti,  or  perfecute  him,  for  it.  In  this,  whether,  and  how  far,  any  one  is 
faulty,  muft  be  left  to  the  fearcher  of  hearts,  the  great  and  righteous  Judge  of 
all  men,  who  knows  all  their  circumftances,  all  the  powers  and  workings  of 
their  minds;  where  ’tis  they  fincerely  follow,  and  by  what  default  they  at  any 
time  mifs  truth:  and  he,  we  are  fure,  will  judge  uprightly. 

But,  when  one  man  fhall  think  himfelf  a  competent  judge,  that  the  true  re¬ 
ligion  is  propofed  with  evidence,  fufficient  for  anQther ;  and  thence  fhall  take 
upon  him  to  punifh  him,  as  an  offender,  becaufe  he  embraces  not  (upon  evi¬ 
dence  that  he,  the  propofer,  judges  fufficient)  the  religion,  that  ^e  judges  true,  had 
need  be  able  to  look  into  the  thoughts  of  men,  and  know  their  feveral  abilities : 
unlefs  he  will  make  his  own  underftanding  and  faculties,  to  be  the  meafure  of 
thofe  of  all  mankind,  which  if  they  be  no  higher  elevated,  no  larger  in  their 
comprehenfion,  no  more  difcerning,  than  thofe  of  fome  men,  he  will  not  on¬ 
ly  be  unfit  to  be  a  judge  in  that,  but  in  almoft  any  cafe  whatfoever. 

But  fince,  1.  You  make  it  a  condition,  to  the  making  a  man  an  offender, 
in  not  being  of  the  true  religion,  that  it  has  been  tendered  to  him,  with  fuffici- 
Vol.  II,  5  H  ent 
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ent  evidence.  2.  Since  yoa  think  it  fo  eafy  for  men  to  determine,  when  the 
true  religion  has  been  tendered  to  any  one  with  fufficient  evidence.  And,  3.  Since 

A  ^  i6  you  pronounce  “  it  impiety  to  fay,  that  God  has  not  furnifbed  mankind,  with 

' 1  1  “  competent  means,  lor  the  promoting  his  own  honour  in  the  world,  and  the 

“  good  of  fouls.”  Give  me  leave  to  alk  you  a  queltion  or  two.  1.  Can  any 
one  be  faved,  without  embracing  the  one,  only,  true  religion  ?  2.  Were  any  of 
the  Americans  of  that  one,  only,  true  religion,  when  the  Europeans  firft  came 
amongft  them?  3.  Whether  any  of  the  Americans,  before  the  chriftians  came 
amongft  them,  had  offended,  in  reje&ing  the  true  religion  tendered  with  fufli- 
cient  evidence  ?  When  you  have  thought  upon,  and  fairly  anfwered  thefe  quef- 
tions,  you  will  be  fitter  to  determine,  how  competent  a  judge  man  is,  what  is 
fufficient  evidence ;  who  do  offend,  in  not  being  of  the  true  religion ;  and  what 
punifhments  they  are  liable  to,  for  it. 

Bu  t  methinks  here,  where  you  lpend  almoft  a  whole  page,  upon  the  crime 
of  rejecting  the  true  religion  duly  tendered,  and  the  puniffiment,  that  is  juiily  due 
to  it,  from  the  magiftrate,  you  forget  yourfelf,  and  the  foundation  of  your  plea 
for  force ;  which  is,  that  it  is  neceffary :  which  you  are  fo  far  from  proving  it  to 
be,  in  this  cafe  of  punifhing  the  offence,  of  rejecting  the  true  religion,  that,  in 
this  very  page,  you  diftinguiffied  it  from  what  is  neceffary ;  where  you  tell  us, 
“  Your  defign  does  rather  oblige  you  to  coniider,  how  long  men  may  need 
“  puniffiment,  than  how  long  it  may  be  juft  to  puniffi  them.”  So  that,  tho’ 
they  offend,  yet  if  they  do  not  need  puniffiment,  the  magiftrate  cannot  ufe  it,  if 
you  ground,  as  you  fay  you  do,  the  lawfulnefs  of  force,  for  promoting  the  true 
religion,  upon  the  neceffity  of  it.  Nor  can  you  fay,  that,  by  his  commiffion 
from  the  law  of  nature,  of  doing  good,  the  magiftrate,  befides  reducing  his  wan¬ 
dering  fubjedts  out  of  the  wrong,  into  the  right  way,  is  appointed  alfo  to  be 
the  avenger  of  God's  wrath  on  unbelievers,  or  thofe  that  err  in  matters  of  reli¬ 
gion.  This,  at  leaft,  you  thought  not  fit  to  own,  in  the  firft  draught  of  your 
icheme ;  for  I  do  not  remember,  in  all  your  argument  confidered,  one  word  of 
crime,  or  puniffiment :  nay,  in  writing  this  fecond  treatife,  you  were  fo  ffiy  of 
owning  any  thing  of  puniffiment,  that,  to  my  remembrance,  you  fcrupuloufly 
avoided  the  ufe  of  that  word,  ’till  you  came  to  this  place ;  and  always,  where 
the  repeating  my  words  did  not  oblige  you  to  it,  carefully  ufed  the  term,  of  pe¬ 
nalties,  for  it,  as  any  one  may  obferve,  who  reads  the  preceding  part  of  this 
letter  of  yours,  which  I  am  now  examining.  And  you  were  fo  nice  in  the 
point,  that  three  or  four  leaves  backwards,  where  I  fay,  By  your  rule,  diffen- 
ters  muft  be  puniffied,  you  mend  it,  and  fay,  “  Or  if  I  pleafe,  fubjeded  to 
<{  modetate  penalties.”  But  here,  when  the  enquiry,  How  long  force  was  to 
be  continued  on  men,  ffiewed  the  abfurdity  of  that  pretence,  that  they  were 
to  be  puniffied  on,  without  end,  to  make  them  confider ;  rather  than  part  with 
your  beloved  force,  you  open  the  matter  a  little  farther,  and  profefs  diredly,  the 
puniffiing  men  for  their  religion.  For  tho’  you  do  all,  you  can,  to  cover  it,  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  rejeding  the  true  religion,  duly  propofed  ;  yet  it  is,  in  truth,  no 
more,  but  being  of  a  religion  different  from  yours,  that  you  would  have  them 
puniffied  for :  for  all  that  the  author  pleads  for,  and  you  can  oppofe,  in  writing 
againft  him,  is  toleration  of  religion.  Your  fcheme,  therefore,  being  thus 
mended,  your  hypothecs  enlarged,  being  of  a  different  religion  from  the  na¬ 
tional  found  criminal,  and  punifhments  found  juftly  to  belong  to  it,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  that,  in  good  time,  your  punifhments  may  grow  too,  and  be  advanced 
to  all  thofe  degrees  you,  in  the  beginning,  condemned;  when,  having  confider¬ 
ed  a  little  farther,  you  cannot  mifs  finding,  that  the  obftinacy  of  the  criminals 
does  not  leffen  their  crime,  and  therefore  juftice  will  require  feverer  execution  to 
be  done  upon  them. 

Page  51.  But  you  tell  us  here,  “  Becaufe  your  defign  does  rather  oblige  you  to  confi- 
Ct  der,  how  long  men  may  need  puniffiment,  than  how  long  it  may  be  juft  to 
“  punifh  them  ;  therefore,  you  ffiall  add,  That,  as  long  as  men  refufe  to  embrace 
“  the  true  religion,  fo  long  penalties  are  neceffary  for  them,  to  difpofe  them  to 
“  confider  and  embrace  it :  and  that,  therefore,  as  juftice  allows,  fo  charity  re- 
!:  “  quires. 
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“  quires,  that  they  be  kept  fubjedt  to  penalties,  ’till  they  embrace  the  true  reli- 
“  gion.”  Let  us,  therefore,  fee  the  confiftency  of  this,  with  other  parts  of  your 
hypothecs,  and  examine  it  a  little  by  them. 

Your  dodrine  is,  That  where  intreaties  and  admonitions,  upon  trial,  do  not 
prevail,  punifhments  are  to  be  ufed ;  but  they  muft  be  moderate.  Moderate 
punifhments  have  been  tried,  and  they  prevail  not ;  What  now  is  to  be  done  r 
Are  not  greater  to  be  ufed  ?  No  :  For  what  reafon  ?  Becaufe  thole,  whom  mo-* 
derate  penalties  will  not  prevail  on,  being  defperately  perverle  and  obftinate,  re¬ 
medies  are  not  to  be  provided  for  the  incurable,  as  you  tell  us  in  the  page  imme¬ 
diately  preceding. 

Mode  r  at  e  punifhments  have  been  tried  upon  a  man,  once  and  again,  and 
a  third  time,  but  prevail  not  at  all,  make  no  impreffion  :  they  are  repeated,  as 
many  times  more,  but  gre  ftill  found  ineffedual :  pray  tell  me  a  reafon,  why 
fuch  a  man  is  concluded  fo  defperately  perverfe  and  obftinate,  that  greater  de¬ 
grees  will  not  work  upon  him  ;  but  yet  not  fo  defperately  perverfe  and  obftinate, 
but  that  the  lame  degrees,  repeated,  may  work  upon  him?  I  will  not  urge  here, 
that  this  is  to  pretend  to  know  the  juft  degree  of  punifhment,  that  will,  or  will 
not,  work  on  any  one,  which  I  fhould  imagine  a  pretty  intricate  bufmels:  but 
this  I  have  to  fay,  that  if  you  can  think  it  reafonable  and  uleful,  to  continue  a 
man  feveral  years,  nay  his  whole  life,  under  the  fame  repeated  punifhments, 
without  going  any  higher,  tho’  they  work  not  at  all,  becaufe  ’tis  pofiible,  fome 
time  or  other,  they  may  work  on  him  ;  why  is  it  not  as  reafonable  and  ufeful  ( I 
am  fure  it  is  much  more  juftifiable  and  charitable)  to  leave  him  all  his  life,  un¬ 
der  the  means,  which,  all  agree,  God  has  appointed,  without  going  any  higher, 
becaufe ’tis  not  impofiible  that,  fome  time  or  other,  preaching,  and  a  word  fpo*- 
ken  in  due  feafon,  may  work  upon  him  ?  For,  why  you  fhould  delpair  of  the 
fuccefs  of  preaching  and  perfuafion,  upon  a  fruitlefs  trial,  and  thereupon  think 
yourfelf  authorized  to  ufe  force ;  and  yet  not  fo  defpair  of  the  fuccefs  of  mode¬ 
rate  force,  as,  after  years  of  fruitlefs  trial,  to  continue  it  on,  and  not  to  proceed 
to  higher  degrees  of  punifhment,  you  are  concerned,  for  the  vindication  of  your 
lyftem,  to  fhew  a  reafon. 

I  mention  the  trial  of  preaching  and  perfuafion,  to  fhew  the  unreafon^- 
ablenefs  of  your  hypothefis,  fuppofing  fuch  a  trial  made :  not  that,  in  yours,  or 
the  common  method,  there  is,  or  can  be,  a  fair  trial  made,  what  preaching 
and  perfuafion  can  do.  For  care  is  taken  by  puniftiment  and  ill  treatment,  to 
indifpofe  and  turn  away  men’s  minds,  and  to  add  averfion  to  their  fcruples ;  an 
excellent  way  to  foften  men’s  inclinations,  and  temper  them  for  the  impreffion 
of  arguments  and  intreaties ;  tho’  thefe  two  are  only  talked  of :  for  I  cannot  but 
wonder  to  find  you  mention,  as  you  do,  giving  ear  to  admonitions,  intreaties 
and  perfuafions,  when  thefe  are  feldom,  if  ever,  made  ufe  of,  but  in  places, 
where  thofe,  who  are  to  be  wrought  on,  by  them,  are  known  to  be  out  of  hear¬ 
ing  ;  nor  can  be  expected  to  come  there,  ’till,  by  fuch  means,  they  have  been 
wrought  on. 

’Tis  not  without  reafon,  therefore,  you  cannot  part  with  your  penalties,  and 
would  have  no  end  put  to  your  punifhments,  but  continue  them  on ;  fince  you 
leave  fo  much  to  their  operation,  and  make  fo  little  ufe  of  other  means,  to 
work  upon  diftenters. 

CHAP.  VI 

Of  the  end,  for  which  force  is  to  be  ufed. 

i 

HE,  that  fhould  read  the  beginning  of  your  argument  confidered,  would 
think  it,  in  earneft,  to  be  your  defign,  to  have  force  employed,  to  make 
men  ferioufly  confider,  and  nothing  elfe :  but  he,  that  fhall  look  a  little  farther 
into  it,  and,  to  that,  add  alfo  your  defence  of  it,  will  find,  by  the  variety  of 
ends,  you  defign  your  force  for,  that  either  you  know  not  well,  what  you 

would 
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would  have  it  for,  or  elfe,  whatever  ’twas  you  aimed  at,  you  called  it  Hill,  by 
that  name,  which  beft  fitted  the  occafion,  and  would  lerve  beft,  in  that  place, 
to  recommend  the  ufe  of  it. 

Yo  u  alk  me,  “  Whether  the  mildnefs  and  gentlenefs  of  the  gofpel  deftroys 
«  the  coadtive  power  of  the  magiftrate  ?  ”  I  anfwer,  as  you  fuppofe,  No:  Up¬ 
on  which  you  infer,  “  Then  it  ieems  the  magiftrate  may  ufe  his  coa&ive  pow- 
“  er,  without  offending  againft  the  mildnefs  and  gentlenefs  of  the  gofpel.”  Yes, 
where  he  has  commiflion  and  authority  to  ufe  it.  “  And  fo,  fay  you,  it  will 
«  confift,  well  enough,  with  the  mildnefs  and  gentlenefs  of  the  gofpel,  for  the 
“  magiftrate  to  ufe  his  coadive  power  to  procure  them”  [I  fuppofe  you  mean 
the  minifters  and  preachers  of  the  national  religion]  “  a  hearing,  where  their 
“  prayers  and  intreaties  will  not  do  it.”  No,  it  will  not  confift  with  the  gen¬ 
tle  and  mild  method  of  the  gofpel,  unlefs  the  gofpel  has  direded  it,  or  fome- 
thing  elfe,  to  fupply  its  want,  'till  it  could  be  had.  As  for  miracles,  which  you 
pretend  to  have  Supplied  the  want  of  force,  in  the  firft  ages  of  chriftianity,  you 
will  find  that  confidered  in  another  place.  But,  Sir,  fhew  me  a  country,  where 
the  minifters  and  teachers,  of  the  national  and  true  religion,  go  about  with  pray¬ 
ers  and  intreaties,  to  procure  a  hearing,  and  cannot  obtain  it,  and  there,  I 
think,  I  need  not  ftand  with  you,  for  the  magiftrate  to  ufe  force,  to  procure  it 
them;  but  that,  I  fear,  will  not  ferve  your  turn. 

To  fhew  the  inconfiftency  and  unpradicablenefs  of  your  method,  I  had  faid, 
“  Let  us  now  fee  to  what  end  they  muft  be  punifhed : 

“  Sometimes  it  is,  “  To  bring  them  to  confider  thofe  reafons  and  arguments 
“  which  are  proper  and  fufficient  to  convince  them:”  Of  what  ?  That  it  is  not 
“  eafy  to  fet  Grantham  fteeple  upon  Paul’s  church  ?  Whatever  it  be,  you  would 
“  have  them  convinced  of,  you  are  not  willing  to  tell  usj  and  fo  it  may  be  any 
“  thing. 

“  Sometimes  it  is,  “  To  incline  them  to  lend  an  ear  to  thofe,  who  tell  them, 
“  they  have  miftaken  their  way,  and  offer  to  fhew  them  the  right.”  Which  is, 
“  to  lend  an  ear  to  all,  who  differ  from  them,  in  religion,  as  well  crafty  feducers, 
“  as  others.  Whether  this  be  for  the  procuring  the  falvation  of  their  fouls,  the 
“  end,  for  which,  you  fay,  this  force  is  to  be  ufed,  judge  you.  But  this  I  am 
“  fure,  Whoever  will  lend  an  ear  to  all,  who  will  tell  them,  they  are  out  of  the 
“  way,  will  not  have  much  time  for  any  other  bufinefs. 

“  Sometimes  it  is,  “  To  recover  men,  to  fo  much  fobriety  and  reflection,  as 
<c  ferioufly  to  put  the  queftion  to  themfelves,  Whether  it  be  really  worth  their 
“  while  to  undergo  fuch  inconveniencies,  for  adhering  to  a  religion  which,  for 
“  any  tiling  they  know,  maybefalfe;  or,  for  rejecting  another  (if  that  be  the 
tc  cafe)  which,  for  ought  they  know,  may  be  true,  ’till  they  have  brought  it  to 
“  the  bar  of  reafon,  and  given  it  a  fair  trial  there.”  Which,  in  fhort,  amounts 
“  to  thus  much,  viz.  “  To  make  them  examine,  wnether  their  religion  be 
“  true,  and  fo  worth  the  holding,  under  thofe  penalties,  that  are  annexed  to  it.” 
“  Diffenters  are  indebted  to  you,  for  your  great  care  of  their  fouls.  But  what, 
“  I  befeech  you,  fhall  become  of  thofe  of  the  national  church,  every  where 
<{  (which  make  far  the  greater  part  of  mankind)  who  have  no  fuch  punifti- 
“  ments,  to  make  them  confider  j  who  have  not  this  only  remedy  provided  for 
“  them,  but  are  left,  in  that  deplorable  condition,  you  mention,  “  of  being 
“  fuffered  quietly,  and  without  moleftation,  to  take  no  care  at  all  of  their  fouls, 
“  or,  in  doing  of  it,  to  follow  their  own  prejudices,  humours,  or  fome  crafty 
“  feducers?”  Need  not  thofe  of  the  national  church,  as  well  as  others,  bring 
“  their  religion  to  the  bar  of  reafon,  and  give  it  a  fair  trial  there  ?  And  if  they 
“  need  to  do  fo,  (as  they  muft,  if  all  national  religions  cannot  be  fuppofed  true) 
“  they  will  always  need  that,  which,  you  fay,  is  the  only  means,  to  make  them 
“  do  lo.  So  that  if  you  are  fure,  as  you  tell  us,  that  there  is  need  of  your  me- 
“  thod ;  I  am  fure,  there  is  as  much  need  of  it,  in  national  churches,  as  any 
“  other.  And  fo,  for  ought  I  can  fee,  you  muft  either  punilh  them,  or  let 
c‘  others  alone ;  unlefs  you  think  it  reasonable,  that  the  far  greater  part  of 
“  mankind  Ihould,  conftantly,  be  without  that  fovereign  and  only  remedy, 
“  which  they  ftand  in  need  of,  equally  with  other  people.  Some- 
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“  Sometimes  the  end,  for  which  men  mull  be  punilhed,  is,  “  To  dif- A  p  iy 
“  pofe  them  to  fubmit  to  inflru&ion,  and  to  give  a  fair  hearing  to  the  reafons, 

“  that  are  offered,  for  the  enlightning  their  minds,  and  difcovering  the  truth  to 
“  them.”  If  their  own  words  may  be  taken  for  it,  there  are  as  few  dilfenters, 

“  as  conformifls,  in  any  country,  who  will  not  profefs,  they  have  done,  and 
“  do  this.  And,  if  their  own  words  may  not  be  taken,  who,  I  pray  mull  be 
“  judge?  You  and  your  magillrates  ?  If  lb,  then  it  is  plain,  you  punilh  them 

not  to  difpofe  them  to  fubmit  to  inllrudion,  but  to  your  inllrudion  ;  not  to 
“  difpofe  them  to  give  a  fair  hearing  to  reafons,  offered  for  the  enlightning  their 
“  minds,  but  to  give  an  obedient  hearing  to  your  reafons.  If  you  mean  this, 

“  it  had  been  fairer  and  fhorter  to  have  fpoken  out  plainly,  than  thus,  in  fair 
“  words,  of  indefinite  fignification,  to  fay  that,  which  amounts  to  nothing.  For 
“  what  fenfe  is  it,  to  punilh  a  man,  to  difpofe  him  to  fubmit  to  inllrudion, 

“  and  give  a  fair  hearing  to  reafons  offered,  for  the  enlightning  his  mind,  and 
«  difcovering  truth  to  him,  who  goes,  two  or  three  times  a  week,  feveral  miles, 

“  on  purpole  to  do  it,  and  that,  with  the  hazard  of  his  liberty,  or  purfe  ?  unlels 
“  you  mean  your  inllrudions,  your  reafons,  your  truth  ?  which  brings  us  but 
“  back,  to  what  you  have  declaimed,  plain  pcrfecution  for  differing  in  religion. 

“  Sometimes  this  is  to  be  done,  “  To  prevail  with  men,  to  weigh  mat-  A  p  ,4 
“  ters  of  religion,  carefully  and  impartially.”  Difcountenance  and  punifh- 
«  ment  put  into  one  fcale,  with  impunity  and  hopes  of  preferment  put  into  the 
“  other,  is  as  fure  a  way,  to  make  a  man  weigh  impartially,  as  it  would  be  for 
“  a  prince  to  bribe  and  threaten  a  judge,  to  make  him  judge  uprightly. 

“  Sometimes  it  is,  “  To  make  men  bethink  themfelves,  and  put  it  out  A  p  20> 
“  of  the  power  of  any  foolifh  humour,  or  unreafonablc  prejudice,  to  alienate 
«*  them  from  truth  and  their  own  happinefs.”  Add  but  this,  to  put  it  out  of 
“  the  power  of  any  humour  or  prejudice  of  their  own,  or  other  men’s,  and  I 
“  grant  the  end  is  good,  if  you  can  find  the  means  to  procure  it.  But  why  it 
“  fhould  not  be  put  out  of  the  power  of  other  men’s  humour,  or  prejudice,  as 
<c  well  as  their  own,  wants  (and  will  always  want)  a  reafon  to  prove.  Would 
“  it  not,  I  befeech  you,  to  an  indifferent  by-flandcr,  appear  humour,  or  prejudice, 

“  or  fomething  as  bad,  to  fee  men,  who  profefs  a  religion,  revealed  from  heaven, 

<c  and  which,  they  own,  contains  all  in  it  neceffary  to  falvation,  exclude  men 
“  from  their  communion,  and  perfecute  them  with  the  penalties  of  the  civil 
“  law,  for  not  joining  in  the  ufe  of  ceremonies,  which  are  no  where  to  be 
“  found,  in  that  revealed  religion  ?  Would  it  not  appear  humour,  or  prejudice, 

**  or  fome  fuch  thing,  to  a  fober,  impartial  heathen,  to  fee  chriflians  exclude 
<l  and  perfecute  one  of  the  fame  faith,  for  things,  which  they  themfelves  con- 
“  fefs  to  be  indifferent,  and  not  worth  the  contending  for  ?  “ 

“  mour,  paffion,  lulls,  impreffions  of  education,  reverence  and 
“  perfons,  worldly  refpedts,  love  of  their  own  choice,  and  the  like,”  (to  which  ^ 

“  you  juflly  impute  many  men’s  taking  up,  and  perfifling  in,  their  religion)  are, 

“  indeed,  good  words;  and  fo,  on  the  other  fide,  are  thefe  following,  “  Truth, 

“  the  right  way,  enlightning,  reafon,  found  judgment but  they  fignify  nothing 
“  at  all,  to  your  purpofe,  ’till  you  can  evidently  and  unqueflionably  fhew  the 
“  world,  that  the  latter  (viz.  truth,  and  the  right  way,  &c.)  are  always,  and 
“  in  all  countries,  to  be  found,  only  in  the  national  church ;  and  the  former 
“  (viz.  paffion  and  prejudice,  &c.)  only  amongfl  the  dilfenters.  But  to  go  on : 

“  Sometimes  it  is,  “To  bring  men  to  take  fuch  care,  as  they  ought,  of  A.  p.  22, 
“  their  falvation.”  “  What  care  is  fuch,  as  men  ought  to  take,  whilft  they  are 
“  out  of  your  church,  will  be  hard  for  you  to  tell  me.  But  you  endeavour  to 
“  explain  yourfelf,  in  the  following  words,  “  That  they  may  not  blindly  leave 
“  it  to  the  choice,  neither  of  any  other  perfon,  nor  yet  of  their  own  lulls  and 
“  paffions,  to  preferibe  to  them,  what  faith,  or  worffiip,  they  ffiall  embrace.” 

“  You  do  well,  to  make  ufe  of  punifhment,  to  ffiut  paffion  out  of  the  choice; 

“  becaufe,  you  know,  fear  of  fuffering  is  no  paffion.  But  let  that  pafs.  You 
“  would  have  men  punilhed,  “  to  bring  them  to  take  fuch  care  of  their  fal- 
.  “  vation,  that  they  may  not  blindly  leave  it  to  the  choice,  of  any  other  perfon, 
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to  prefcribe  to  them.”  Are  you  iincere?  Are  you  in  earneft  ?  Tell  me,  then* 
truly :  Did  the  magiftrate,  or  the  national  church,  any  where,  or  yours,  in 
particular,  ever  punilh  any  man,  to  bring  him  to  have  this  care,  which,  you 
lay,  he  ought  to  take,  of  his  falvation  ?  Did  you  ever  punilh  any  man,  that 
he  might  not  blindly  leave  it  to  the  choice  of  his  parifh-prieft,  or  billiop,  or 
the  convocation,  what  faith,  or  worfhip,  he  fhould  embrace  ?  ’Twill  be  fuf- 
pedted  care  of  a  party,  or  any  thing  elle,  rather  than  care  of  the  falvation 
of  men’s  fouls ;  if,  having  found  out  fo  uleful,  fo  necelTary  a  remedy,  the 
only  method  there  is  room  left  for,  you  will  apply  it,  but  partially,  and  make 
“  trial  only  on  thofe,  whom  you  have  truly  leaft  kindnefs  for.  This  will,  un- 
“  avoidably,  give  one  reafon  to  imagine,  you  do  not  think  fo  well  of  your  reme- 
«  dy  as  you  pretend,  who  are  fo  fparing  of  it  to  your  friends ;  but  are  very  free 
“  of  it  to  ftrangers,  who  in  other  things  are  ufed  very  much  like  enemies.  But 
“  your  remedy  is  like  the  Helleborafter,  that  grew  in  the  woman’s  garden,  for 
“  the  cure  of  worms  in  her  neighbour’s  children :  for  truly  it  wrought  too 
“  roughly  to  give  it  to  any  of  her  own.  Methinks  your  charity,  in  your  pre- 
“  fent  perfecution,  is  much-what  as  prudent,  as  juftifiable,  as  that  good  wo- 
“  man’s.  I  hope,  I  have  done  you  no  injury,  that  I  here  fuppofe  you  of  the 
“  church  of  England ;  if  I  have,  I  beg  your  pardon.  It  is  no  offence  of  ma- 
“  lice,  I  allure  you  :  for  I  fuppofe  no  worfe  of  you,  than  I  confefs  of  myfelf. 

A.  p.  22.  “Sometimes  this  punifhment  that  you  contend  for,  is,  “  to  bring  men 
**  to  adt  according  to  reafon  and  found  judgment.” 

fortius  e  ccelo  cecidit  Cato. 

tc  This  is  reformation,  indeed  !  If  you  can  help  us  to  it,  you  will  deferve 
tc  ffatues  to  be  eredted  to  you,  as  to  the  reftorer  of  decayed  religion.  But,  if 
“  all  men  have  not  reafon  and  found  judgment,  will  punifhment  put  it  into 
“  them  ?  Befides,  concerning  this  matter,  mankind  is  fo  divided,  that  he  adts 
according  to  reafon  and  found  judgment  at  Aufpurg,  who  would  be  judged  to 
“  do  the  quite  contrary,  at  Edinburgh.  Will  punifhment  make  men  know, 
“  what  is  reafon  and  found  judgment  ?  If  it  will  not,  ’tis  impoflible,  it  fhould 
“  make  them  adt  according  to  it.  Reafon  and  found  judgment  are  the  elixir  it 
“  felf,  the  univerfal  remedy  :  and  you  may,  as  reafonably  punifh  men,  to  bping 
“  them  to  have  the  philofopher’s  ftone,  as  to  bring  them  to  adt  according  to 
“  reafon  and  found  judgment. 

A.  p.  26.  “  Sometimes  it  is,  “  To  put  men  upon  a  ferious  and  impartial  examina- 

“  tion  of  the  controverfy,  between  the  magiftrate  and  them,  which  is  the  way, 
“  for  them,  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.”  But  what,  if  the  truth 
<c  be  on  neither  fide,  (as  I  am  apt  to  imagine,  you  will  think  it  is  not,  where 
“  neither  the  magiftrate,  nor  the  diffenter  is,  either  of  them,  cf  your  church)  how 
<c  will  the  examining  the  controverfy  between  the  magiftrate  and  him  be  the 
“  way,  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  ?  Suppofe  the  controverfy  be- 
“  tween  a  Lutheran  and  a  Papift ;  or,  if  you  pleafe,  between  a  Prefbyterian 
“  magiftrate  and  a  Quaker  fubjedt.  Will  the  examining  the  controverfy,  be- 
“  tween  the  magiftrate  and  the  diffenting  fubjedt,  in  this  cafe,  bring  him  to  the 
“  knowledge  of  the  truth  ?  If  you  fay,  Yes,  then  you  grant,  one  of  thefe  to 
“  have  the  truth  on  his  fide.  For  the  examining  the  controverfy,  between  a 
“  Prefbyterian  and  a  Quaker,  leaves  the  controverfy,  either  of  them  has,  with 
“  the  church  of  England,  or  any  other  church,  untouched.  And  fo  one,  at 
“  leaf!:,  of  thofe  being  already  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  ought  not 
“  to  be  put  under  your  difcipline  of  punifhment;  which  is  only  to  bring  him 
“  to  the  truth.  If  you  fay,  No,  and  that  the  examining  the  controverfy,  be- 
“  tween  the  magiftrate  and  the  diffenter,  in  this  cafe,  will  not  bring  him  to  the 
“  knowledge  of  the  truth ;  you  confefs  your  rule  to  be  falfe,  and  your  method 
<c  to  no  purpofe. 

“To  conclude;  your  fyftem  is,  in  fhort,  this.  You  would  have  all  men 
“  (laying  afide  prejudice,  humour,  paffion,  &c.)  examine  the  grounds  of  their 

I  “  religion. 
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<c  religion,  and  fearch  for  the  truth.  This,  I  confefs,  is  heartily  to  be  wilh’d. 

«  The  means,  that  you  propole,  to  make  men  do  this,  is,  that  dilfenters  Ihould 
be  punilhed,  to  make  them  do  lo.  It  is,  as  if  you  had  faid,  men  generally 
«  are  guilty  of  a  fault :  therefore  let  one  fed,  who  have  the  ill  luck  to  be  of  an 
“  opinion,  different  from  the  magiftrate,  be  punilhed.  This,  at  firft  fight, 

«  fhocks  any  one,  who  has  the  lealt  fpark  of  fenfe,  reafon,  or  juftice*  But 
“  having  fpoken  of  this  already,  and  concluding  that,  upon  fecond  thoughts, 

«  you  yourfelf  will  be  alhamed  of  it ;  let  us  conlider  it  put  fo,  as  to  be  confift- 
«  ent  with  common  fenfe,  and  with  all  the  advantage  it  can  bear,  and  then  let 
«  us  fee,  what  you  can  make  of  it.  “  Men  are  negligent,  in  examining  the  re- 
«  iigions  they  embrace,  refufe,  or  perfift  in  ;  therefore,  it  is  lit  they  Ihould  be 
«  punilhed,  to  make  them  do  it.”  This  is  a  confequence,  indeed,  which  may, 

“  without  defiance  to  common  fenfe,  be  drawn  from  it.  This  is  the  ufe,  the 
“  only  ufe,  which  you  think  punilhment  can,  indirectly  and  at  a  diltance,  have, 

“  in  matters  of  religion.  You  would  have  men,  by  punifhments,  driven  to  ex- 
<c  amine.  What?  Religion.  To  what  end?  To  bring  them  to  the  knowledge 
«  of  the  truth.  But  I  anfwer. 

et  Firlt,  Every  one  has  not  the  ability  to  do  this. 

“  Secondly,  Every  one  has  not  the  opportunity  to  do  it. 

“  Would  you  have  every  poor  Proteltant,  for  example,  in  the  Palatinate, 

“  examine  throughly,  whether  the  pope  be  infallible,  or  head  of  the  church  j 
“  whether  there  be  a  purgatory;  whether  faints  are  to  be  prayed  to,  or  the  dead 
“  prayed  for;  whether  the  fcripture  be  the  rule  of  faith;  whether  there  be  no 
“  falvation  out  of  the  church;  and  whether  there  be  no  church,  without  bi- 
“  fhops;  and  an  hundred  other  queftions,  in  controverfy,  between  the  papifts 
“  and  thofe  proteftants:  and  when  he  had  maftered  thefe,  go  on  to  fortify  him- 
“  felf  again  ft  the  opinions  and  objections  of  other  churches,  he  differs  from? 

“  this,  which  is  no  fmall  talk,  muft  be  done,  before  a  man  can  have  brought 
<c  his  religion  to  the  bar  of  reafon,  and  given  it  a  fair  trial  there.  And,  if 
«c  you  will  punilh  men  until  this  be  done,  the  countryman  muft  leave  off 
“  plowing  and  fowing,  and  betake  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  greek  and  latin ; 

*'  and  the  artifan  muft  fell  his  tools,  to  buy  fathers  and  fchoolmen,  and  leave 
“  his  family  to  ftarve.  If  fomething  lefs  than  this  will  fatisfy  you,  pray  tell 
“  me,  what  is  enough.  Have  they  confidered  and  examined  enough,  if  they 
“  are  fatisfied  themfelves  where  the  truth  lies?  If  this  be  the  limits  of  their 
“  examination,  you  will  find  few  to  punilh;  unlefs  you  will  punilh  them,  to 
“  make  them  do  what  they  have  done  already.  For,  however  he  came  by  his 
“  religion,  there  is  lcarce  any  one  to  be  found,  who  does  not  own  himfelf  fa- 
“  tisfied,  that  he  is  in  the  right:  or  elle,  muft  they  be  punilhed,  to  make 
4C  them  confider  and  examine,  until  they  embrace  that,  which  you  chufe  for 
“  tmth?  if  this  be  fo,  what  do  you  but,  in  effeCt,  chufe  for  them,  when,  yet, 

(t  you  would  have  men  punilhed,  “  to  bring  them  to  fucha  care  of  their  fouls,  A.  p.  zt 
“  that  no  other  perfon  might  chufe  for  them?  ”  If  it  be  truth,  in  general,  you 
ct  would  have  them,  by  punilhments,  driven  tofeek;  that  is  to  offer  matter  of 
“  difpute,  and  not  a  rule  of  difcipline.  For  to  punilh  any  one  to  make  him 
“  feek,  until  he  find  truth,  without  a  judge  of  truth,  is  to  punilh  for,  you 
“  know  not  what;  and  is  all  one,  as  if  you  Ihould  whip  a  fcholar  to  make  him 
“  find  out  the  fquare  root  of  a  number,  you  do  not  know.  I  wonder  not, 

“  therefore,  that  you  could  not  refolve  with  yourfelf,  what  degree  of  feverity, 

<{  you  would  have  ufed,  nor  how  long  continued;  when  you  dare  not  fpeak 
“  out,  direCtly,  whom  you  would  have  punilhed,  and  are  far  from  being 
“  clear,  to  what  end  they  Ihould  be  under  penalties.” 

Consonant  to  this  uncertainty,  of  whom,  or  what,  to  be  punilhed; 
you  tell  us,  “  that  there  is  no  queftion  of  the  fuccefs  of  this  method.  Force  A.  p,  12. 
“  will  certainly  do,  if  duly  proportioned  to  the  defign  of  it.” 

“What,  I  pray,  is  the  defign  of  it?  I  challenge  you,  or  any  man  living, 

“  out  of  what  you  have  faid,  in  your  book,  to  tell  me  direCtly  what  it  is.  In 
“  all  other  punilhments,  that  ever  I  heard  of  yet,  until  now,  that  you  have 

“  taught 
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“  taught  the  world  a  new  method,  the  defign  of  them  has  been  to  cure  the 
<c  crime,  they  are  denounced  againft;  and  fo,  I  think,  it  ought  to  be  here. 
u  What,  I  befeech  you,  is  the  crime  here?  diffenting?  that  you  fay  not,  any 
“  where  is  a  fault.  Befides,  you  tell  us,  “  that  the  magiftrate  hath  not  an  au- 
‘‘  thority,  to  compel  any  one,  to  his  religion.”  And  that  “  you  do  not  re- 
“  quire  that  men  Should  have  no  rule,  but  the  religion  of  the  country.”  Anc( 
“  the  “  power,  you  afcribe  to  the  magiftrate,  is  given  him,  to  bring  men,  not 
“  to  his  own,  but  to  the  true  religion .”  If  diflenting  be  not  the  fault;  is  if 
"  that  a  man  does  not  examine  his  own  religion,  and  the  grounds  of  it?  Is 
“  that  the  crime,  your  punishments  are  defigned  to  cure?  neither  that  dare  you 
“  fay,  left  you  difpleafe  more,  than  you  Satisfy,  with  your  new  difcipline. 
“  And  then,  again,  (as  I  faid  before)  you  muft  tell  us,  how  far  you  would 
“  have  them  examine,  before  you  puniSh  them  for  not  doing  it.  And  I  ima- 
“  gine,  if  that  were  all  we  required  of  you,  it  would  be  long  enough,  before 
“  you  would  trouble  us  with  a  law,  that  Should  prefcribe  to  every  one,  how 
“  far  he  was  to  examine  matters  of  religion ;  wherein,  if  he  failed,  and  came 
“  Short,  he  was  to  be  puniShed ;  if  he  performed,  and  went  in  his  examinati- 
“  on,  to  the  bounds  Set  by  the  law,  he  was  acquitted  and  free.  Sir,  when 
<c  you  confider  it  again,  you  will,  perhaps,  think  this  a  cafe  referved  to  the 
“  great  day,  when  ihe  fecretsofall  hearts  Shall  be  open.  For  I  imagine,  it  is 
“  beyond  the  power,  or  judgment,  of  man,  in  that  variety  of  circumftances, 
“  in  refpedt  of  parts,  tempers,  opportunities,  helps,  &c.  men  are  in,  in  this 
4£  world,  to  determine,  what  is  every  one’s  duty,  in  this  great  bufineSs  of 
44  fearch,  enquiry,  examination,  or  to  know,  when  any  one  has  done  it. 
4£  That,  which  makes  me  believe,  you  will  be  of  this  mind,  is,  that,  where 
44  you  undertake  for  the  fuccefs  of  this  method,  if  rightly  ufed,  it  is  with  a 
44  limitation,  upon  fuch,  as  are  not  altogether  incurable.  So  that,  when  your 
44  remedy  is  prepared  according  to  art,  (which  art  is  yet  unknown)  and  rightly 
44  applied,  and  given  in  a  due  dofe,  ( all  which  are  fecrets )  it  will  then  infalli- 
44  bly  cure.  Whom?  all  that  are  not  incurable  by  it.  And  So  will  a  pippin- 
t£  poffet,  eating  fiSh  in  Lent,  or  a  preSbyterian  ledture,  certainly  cure  all  that 
‘‘  are  not  incurable  by  them.  For,  I  am  fure,  you  do  not  mean,  it  will  cure 
<c  all,  but  thofe  who  are  abfolutely  incurable;  becaufe  you  yourfelf  allow  one 
‘£  means  left  of  cure,  when  yours  will  not  do,  viz.  “  the  grace  of  God.”  Your 
“  words  are,  “  What  means  is  there  left  ( except  the  grace  of  God  )  to  reduce 
“  them,  but  to  lay  thorns  and  briars  in  their  way?”  And  here  alfo,  in  the  place 
we  were  confidering,  you  tell  us,  “  the  incurable  are  to  be  left  to  God.”  Whereby, 
“  if  you  mean  they  are  to  be  left  to  thofe  means,  he  has  ordained,  for  men’s  con- 
“  verSion  and  falvation,  yours  muft  never  be  made  ufe  of:  for  he,  indeed,  has 
“  preferibed  preaching  and  hearing  of  his  word;  but  as  for  thofe,  who  will  not 
“  hear,  I  do  not  find,  any  where,  that  he  has  commanded,  that  they  Should 
“  be  compelled,  or  beaten  to  it.” 

I  m  u  st  beg  my  reader’s  pardon  for  fo  long  a  repetition,  which  I  was  forced 
to,  that  he  might  be  judge,  whether,  what  I  there  faid,  either  deferves  no  an- 
fwer,  or  be  fully  anfwered  in  that  paragraph,  where  you  undertake  to  vindicate 
your  method,  from  all  impradticablenefs,  and  inconSiftency,  chargeable  upon 
it,  in  reference  to  the  end,  for  which  you  would  have  men  puniShed.  Your 
words  are,  for  what?  by  which,  you  fay,  “  you  perceive  I  mean  two  things: 

“  for,  fometimes,  I  fpeak  of  the  fault,  and  fometimes,  of  the  end,  for  which 
“  men  are  to  be  puniShed,  (and,  fometimes,  I  plainly.confound  them.)  Now, 

£C  if  it  be  enquired,  for  what  fault  men  are  to  be  puniShed  ?  you  anfwer,  for 
“  rejecting  the  true  religion,  after  fufheient  evidence  tendered  them,  of  the 
“  truth  of  it:  which  certainly  is  a  fault,  and  deferves  punishment.  But  if  I 
“  enquire,  for  what  end  fuch,  as  do  rejedt  the  true  religion,  are  to  be  puniSh- 
“  ed?  you  fay,  to  bring  them  to  embrace  the  true  religion;  and,  in  order  to 
C£  that,  to  bring  them  to  confider,  and  that  carefully  and  impartially,  the 
££  evidence  which  is  offered  to  convince  them  of  the  truth  of  it,  which  are 
“  undeniably  juft  and  excellent  ends;  and  which,  through  God’s  bleSftng,  have 

“  often 
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”  often  been  procured,  and  may  yet  be  procured,  by  convenient  penalties,  in- 
“  flirted  for  that  purpofe.  Nor  do  you  know  of  any  thing,  I  fay,  againft  any 
“  part  of  this,  which  is  not  already  anfwered.”  Whether  I,  in  this,  confound 
two  things  diftinft,  or  you  diftinguifh,  where  there  is  no  difference,  the  reader 
may  judge,  by  what  I  have  faid  elfewhere.  I  lhall  here  only  coniider  the  ends 
of  punching,  you,  here  again,  in  your  reply  to  me,  affign;  and  thole,  as  I 
find  them  fcattered,  are  thefe. 

Sometimes  you  fpeak  of  this  end,  as  if  it  were,  “  barely  to  gain  a  hearing  purTe  2, 

“  to  thofe,  who,  by  prayers  and  in  treaty,  cannot:”  and  thofe  may  be  the  ° 
preachers  of  any  religion.  But  I  fuppofe,  you  mean  the  preachers  of  the 
true  religion.  And  who,  I  befeech  you,  mull  be  judge  of  that? 

"Where  the  law  provides  fufficient  means  of  inftruftion  for  all,  as  well  Page  zS, 

“  as  punilhment  for  dilfenters,  it  is  plain,  to  all  concerned,  that  the  punilh- 
“  ment  is  intended  to  make  them  confider.”  What?  the  means  the  law  pro¬ 
vides  for  their  inftruftion.  Who,  then,  is  judge  of  what  they  are  to  be  inftruc- 
ted  in,  and  the  means  of  inftruftion,  but  the  law  maker? 

“  It  is  to  bring  men  to  hearken  to  inftruftion.”  From  whom?  From  any  Page  37* 
body?  “  and  to  coniider  and  examine  matters  of  religion,  as  they  ought  to  do, 

“  and  to  bring  thofe,  who  are  out  of  the  right  way,  to  hear,  confider  and 
“  embrace  the  truth.”  When  is  this  end  attained,  and  the  penalties,  which 
are  the  means  to  this  end,  taken  off?  when  a  man  conforms  to  the  national 
church.  And  who,  then,  is  judge,  of  what  is  the  truth  to  be  embraced,  but 
the  magiftrate? 

“  It  is  to  bring  men,  to  coniider  thofe  reafons  and  arguments,  which  are  pa(re  26, 

“  proper  and  fufficient  to  convince  them;  but  which,  without  being  forced, 

“  they  would  not  confider.”  And  when  have  they  done  this  ?  when  they  have 
once  conformed:  for,  after  that,  there  is  no  force  ufed  to  make  them  confider 
farther. 

“  It  is  to  make  men  confider  as  they  ought;”  and  that  you  tell  us,  is  fo  to  con-  Page  40. 
fider,  as  “  to  be  moved  heartily  to  embrace,  and  not  to  rejeft  truth  neCeffary  to  Page  28. 

“  falvation.”  And  when  is  the  magiftrate,  that  has  the  cure  of  men’s  fouls, 
and  does  all  this  for  their  falvation,  fitisfied,  that  they  have  fo  confidered? 
as  foon  as  they  outwardly  join  in  communion  with  the  national  church. 

“  It  is  to  bring  men  to  coniider  and  examine  thofe  controverfies,  which  pa(,e  2_ 

“  they  are  bound  to  confider  and  examine,  i.  e.  thofe,  wherein  they  cannot  err, 

“  without  dilhonouring  God,  and  endangering  their  own  and  other  men’s  fal- 
“  vations.  And  to  ftudy  the  true  religion,  with  fuch  care  and  diligence,  as  Page  58s 
“  they  might  and  ought  to  ufe,  and  with  an  honeft  mind.”  And  when,  in 
your  opinion,  is  it  prefumable,  that  any  man  has  done  all  this?  even,  when 
he  is  in  the  communion  of  your  church. 

“  It  is  to  cure  men’s  unreafonable  prejudices  and  refraftorinefs  againft,  and  Patrc  53. 

“  averfion  to,  the  true  religion.”  Whereof  none  retain  the  leaft  tinfture, 
or  fufpicion,  who  are  once  got  within  the  pale  of  your  church. 

“  It  is  to  bring  men  into  the  right  way,  into  the  way  of  falvation,”  which  Page  30.  53. 
force  does,  when  it  has  conducted  them,  within  the  church-porch,  and  there 
leaves  them. 

“  It  is  to  bring  men  to  embrace  the  truth,  that  muff;  fave  them.”  And  here,  Page  z 6. 
in  the  paragraph,  wherein  you  pretend  to  tell  us,  for  what  force  is  to  be  ufed*  Page  49* 
you  fay,  “it  is  to  bring  men  to  embrace  the  true  religion;  and,  in  order  to 
“  that,  to  bring  them  to  confider,  and  that  carefully  and  impartially*  the  evi- 
“  dence,  which  is  offered,  to  convince  them  of  the  truth  of  it,  which,  as 
“  you  fay,  are  undeniable  juft  and  excellent  ends;”  but  yet  fuch,  as  force,  in  Page  47, 
your  method,  can  never  praftically  be  made  a  means  to,  without  fuppoling 
what,  you  fay,  you  have  no  need  to  fuppofe,  viz.  that  your  religion  is  the  true; 
unlefs  you  had  rather,  every  where,  to  leave  it  to  the  magiftrate  to  judge,  which 
is  the  right  way,  what  is  the  true  religion ;  which  fuppofition,  I  imagine,  will 
lefs  accommodate  you  than  the  other.  But  take,  which  of  them  you  will,  you 
muff:  add  this  other  fuppofition  to  it,  harder  to  be  granted  you,  than  either  of 
Vol.II.  5  K  the 
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the  former,  viz.  That  thofe,  who  conform  to  your  church  here,  (if  you  make 
yourfelf  the  judge)  gr  to  the  national  church,  any  where,  (if  you  make  the 
magiftrate  judge*, .0/  the  truth  that  muft  fave  men)  and  thofe  only,  have  at¬ 
tained  thefe  ends. 

The  magiftrate,  you  fay,  is  obliged  to  do,  what  in  him  lies,  to  bring  all  his 
fubieCts  “  to  examine  carefully  and  impartially  matters  of  religion,  and  to  con- 
“  fider  them,  as  they  ought,  i.  e.  fo  as  to  embrace  the  truth,  that  muft  fave 
u  them.”  The  proper  and  necefiary  means,  you  fay,  to  attain  thefe  ends  is 
force.  And  your  method  of  ufing  this  force  is,  to  punifh  all  the  diffenters  from 
the  national  religion,  and  none  of  thofe,  who  outwardly  conform  to  it.  Make 
this  practicable  now,  in  any  country  in  the  world,  without  allowing  the  magif¬ 
trate  to  be  judge,  what  is  the  truth  that  muft  fave  them,  and  without  fuppofing 
alfo,  that  whoever  do  embrace  the  outward  profeflion  of  the  national  religion, 
do,  in  their  hearts,  embrace,  i.  e.  believe  and  obey  the  truth,  that  muft  fave 
them  ;  and  then,  I  think,  nothing  in  government  can  be  too  hard  for  your  un¬ 
dertaking. 

Pago  49.  Yo  u  conclude  this  paragraph  in  telling  me,  “  You  do  not  know  of  any  thing 
“I  fay,  againft  any  part  of  this,  which  is  not  already  anfwered.”  Pray  tell  me, 
where  ’tis  you  have  anfwered  thofe  objections,  I  made,  to  thofe  feveral  ends, 
■Which  you  afligned,  in  your  argument  confidered,  and  for  which  you  would 
have  force  ufed,  and  which  I  have  here  reprinted  again,  becaufe  I  do  not  find 
you  fo  much  as  to  take  notice  of  them :  and,  therefore,  the  reader  muft  judge. 
Whether  they  needed  any  anfwer,  or  no. 

B  u  t  to  fhew,  that  you  have  not  here,  where  you  promife  and  pretend  fo  do 
it,  clearly  and  direCtly  told  us,  for  what  force  and  penalties  are  to  be  ufed,  I 
fhall,  in  the  next  chapter,  examine  what  you  mean,  “  by  bringing  men  to  em- 
“  brace  the  true  religion.” 


CHAP.  VII. 

Of  your  bringing  men  to  the  true  religion. 

TRUE  religion  is,  on  all  hands,  acknowledged  to  be  fo  much  the  concern 
and  intereft  of  all  mankind,  that  nothing  can  be  named,  which  fo  much 
effectually  befpeaks  the  approbation  and  favour  of  the  publick.  The  very  en¬ 
titling  one’s  felf  to  that,  fets  a  man  on  the  right  fide.  Who  dares  queftion  fuch 
a  caufe,  or  oppofe  what  is  offered,  for  the  promoting  the  true  religion  ?  This  ad¬ 
vantage  you  have  fecured  to  yourfelf,  from  unattentive  readers,  as  much  as,  by 
the  often  repeated  mention  of  the  true  religion,  is  poffible,  there  being  fcarce 
a  page,  wherein  the  true  religion  does  not  appear,  as  if  you  had  nothing  elfe, 
in  your  thoughts,  but  the  bringing  men  to  it,  for  the  falvation  of  their  fouls. 
Whether  it  be  fo  in  earneft,  we  will  now  fee. 

Page  7.  You  tell  us,  “  Whatever  hardfhips  fome  falfe  religions  may  impofe,  it  will, 

however,  always  be  eafier  to  carnal  and  worldly-minded  men,  to  give  even  the 
firft-born  for  their  tranfgreflions,  than  to  mortify  the  lufts,  from  which  they 
fpring,  which  no  religion,  but  the  true,  requires  of  them.”  Upon  this, 
you  ground  the  necefiity  of  force,  to  bring  men  to  the  true  religion,  and  charge 
it,  on  the  magiftrate,  as  his  duty  to  ufe  it,  to  that  end.  What,  now,  in  appear¬ 
ance,  can  exprefs  greater  care,  to  bring  men  to  the  true  religion  ?  But  let  us  fee, 
what  you  fay,  in  p.  64.  and  we  fhall  find  that,  in  your  fcheme,  nothing  lefs  is 
meant :  there  you  tell  us,  “  The  magiftrate  in  Aids  the  penalties,  only  upon 
<c  them,  that  break  the  laws:”  and,  that  law  requiring  nothing  but  conformity 
to  the  national  religion,  none  but  nonconformifts  are  punifhed.  So  that,  un- 
lefs  an  outward  profeffion  of  the  national  religion  be,  by  the  mortification  of 
men’s  lufts,  harder,  than  their  giving  their  firft-born  for  their  tranfgreflion,  all 
the  penalties,  you  contend  for,  concern  not,  nor  can  be  intended  to  bring  men 
effectually  to,  the  true  religion  3  fince  they  leave  them,  before  they  come  to  the 

difficulty. 
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difficulty,  which  is  to  mortify  their  luffs,  as  the  true  religion  requires.  So  that 
your  bringing  men  to  the  true  religion,  being  to  bring  them  to  conformity  to 
the  national,  for  then  you  have  done  with  force,  how  far  that  outward  confor¬ 
mity  is,  from  being  heartily  of  the  true  religion,  may  be  known,  by  the  dis¬ 
tance  there  is,  between  the  eafieft  and  the  hardeft  thing  in  the  world.  For 
there  is  nothing  eafier,  than  to  profefs  in  words ;  nothing  harder,  than  to  fob- 
due  the  heart,  and  bring  thoughts  and  deeds  into  obedience  of  the  truth :  the 
latter  is  what  is  required,  to  be  of  the  true  religion  ;  the  other,  all  that  is  re¬ 
quired,  by  penalties,  your  way  applied.  If  you  fay,  conformifts  to  the  natio¬ 
nal  religion  are  required,  by  the  law  civil  and  ecclefiaffical,  to  lead  good  lives, 
which  is  the  difficult  part  of  the  true  religion  :  I  anlwer^  Thefe  are  not  the  laws, 
we  are  here  {peaking  of,  nor  thofe,  which  the  defenders  of  toleration  complain 
of,  but  the  laws,  that  put  a  diftindtion  between  outward  conformifts  and  non- 
conformifts :  and  thofe,  they  fay,  whatever  may  be  talked  of  the  true  religion, 
can  never  be  meant,  to  bring  men  really  to  the  true  religion,  as  long  as  the  true 
religion  is,  and  is  confeffed  to  be,  a  thing  of  fo  much  greater  difficulty,  than 
outward  conformity. 

Miracles,  fay  you,  fupplied  the  want  of  force,  in  the  beginning  of  chrif- 
tianity ;  and,  therefore,  fo  far  as  they  fupplied  that  want,  they  mud;  be  fubfer- 
vient  to  the  fame  end.  The  end,  then,  was  to  bring  men  into  the  chridian 
church,  into  which  they  were  admitted  and  received,  as  brethren,  when  they 
acknowledged  that  Jefus  was  the  Chrid,  the  Son  of  God.  Will  that  ferve  the 
turn?  No:  force  mud  be  ufed  to  make  men  embrace  creeds  and  ceremonies, 
i.  e.  outwardly  conform  to  the  dodtrine  and  worfhip  of  your  church.  Nothing 
more  than  that  is  required,  by  your  penalties ;  nothing  lefs  than  that  will  excufe 
from  punifhment ;  that,  and  nothing  but  that,  will  ferve  the  turn  j  that,  there¬ 
fore,  and  only  that,  is  what  you  mean,  by  the  true  religion,  you  would  have 
force  ufed,  to  bring  men  to. 

When  I  tell  you,  “You  have  a  very  ill  opinion  of  the  religion  of  the  church  L.  z .  p.  280, 
“  of  England,  and  mud  own,  it  can  only  be  propagated  and  fupported  by 
“  force,  if  you  do  not  think,  it  would  be  a  gainer  by  a  general  toleration,  all 
“  the  world  over You  afk,  “  Why  you  may  not  have  as  good  an  opinion  of  page  IO# 

“  the  church  of  England’s,  as  you  have  of  Noah’s  religion,  notwithdanding  b 
“  you  think  it  cannot  now  be  propagated,  or  fupported,  without  ufing  fome 
“  kinds,  or  degrees,  of  force.”  When  you  have  proved  that  Noah’s  religion, 
that  from  eight  perfons  fpread,  and  continued  in  the  world,  till  the  apodles 
times,  as  I  have  proved,  in  another  place,  was  propagated  and  fupported,  all 
that  while,  by  your  kinds,  or  degrees,  of  force,  you  may  have  fome  reafon  to 
think  as  well,  of  the  religion  of  the  church  of  England,  as  you  have  of  Noah’s 
religion,  though  you  think,  it  cannot  be  propagated,  and  fupported,  without 
fome  kinds,  or  degrees,  of  force.  But,  ’till  you  can  prove  that,  you  cannot,  up¬ 
on  that  ground  fay,  you  have  reafon  to  have  fo  good  an  opinion  of  it. 

You  tell  me,  “  If  I  will  take  your  word  for  it,  you  affure  me,  you  think,  page  Iu 
“  there  are  many  other  countries  in  the  world,  befides  England,  where  my  to- 
“  leration  would  be  as  little  ufeful  to  truth,  as  in  England.”  If  you  will  name 
thofe  countries,  which  will  be  no  great  pains,  I  will  take  your  word  for  it,  that 
you  believe  toleration,  there,  would  be  prejudicial  to  truth  :  but,  if  you  will  not 
do  that,  neither  I,  nor  any  body  elfe,  can  believe  you.  I  will  give  you  a  reafon, 
why  I  fay  fo,  and  that  is,  Becaufe  no  body  can  believe  that,  upon  your  princi¬ 
ples,  you  can  allow  any  national  religion,  differing  from  that  of  the  church  of 
England,  to  be  true ;  and,  where  the  national  religion  is  not  true,  we  have  al¬ 
ready  your  confent,  as  in  Spain  and  Italy,  &c.  for  toleration.  Now,  that  you 
cannot,  without  renouncing  your  own  principles,  allow  any  national  religion, 
differing  from  that  eftabliffied  here  by  law,  to  be  true,  is  evident :  for,  why  do 
you  punifh  nonconform  ids  here?  “  To  bring  them,  fay  you,  to  the  true  reli- 
“  gion.”  But  what  if  they  hold  nothing,  but  what  that  other,  differing,  natio¬ 
nal  church  does,  Avail  they  be  nevertheless  punlfhed,  if  they  conform  not  ?  You 
will  certainly  fay,  Yes:  and  if  fo,  then  you  muff  either  fay,  they  are  not  of 
2  '  the 
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the  true  religion,  or  elfe  you  muft  own,  you  punifti  thofe,  to  bring  them  to  the 
true  religion,  whom  you  allow  to  be  of  the  true  religion  already. 

Pa«e  n.  You  tell  me,  “  If  I  own,  with  our  author,  that  there  is  but  one  true  reli¬ 
ct  p-jon ^  alld  1  owning  myfelf  to  be  of  the  church  of  England,  you  cannot  fee, 

“  how  I  can  avoid  fuppoling,  that  the  national  religion,  now  in  England,  back’d 
“  by  tire  publick  authoiity  of  the  law,  is  the  only  true  religion.’  If  I  own,  as 
I  do,  all  that  you  here  expedt  from  me,  yet  it  will  not  ferve  to  draw  that  con- 
clulion  from  it,  which  you  do,  viz.  That  the  national  religion,  now  England,  i$ 
the  only  true  religion ;  taking  the  true  religion,  in  the  fenfe  that  I  do,  and  you 
ought  to  take  it.  I  grant,  that  there  is  but  one  true  religion  in  the  world,  which 
is  that,  whole  dodrine  and  worlhip  are  neceffary  to  falvation.  I  grant  too,  that 
the  true  religion,  neceffary  to  falvation,  is  taught  and  profeffed  in  the  church  of 
England  :  and  yet,  it  will  not  follow  from  hence,  that  the  religion  of  the 
church  of  England,  as  eftablilhed  by  law,  is  the  only  true  religion ;  if  there  be 
any  thing,  eftablilhed,  in  the  church  of  England,  by  law,  and  made  part  of  its 
religion,  which  is  not  neceffary  to  falvation,  and  which  any  other  church,  teach¬ 
ing  and  profefling  all  that  is  neceflary  to  falvation,  does  not  receive. 

I  f  the  national  religion  now  in  England,  backed  by  the  authority  of  the 
law,  be,  as  you  would  have  it,  the  only  true  religion ;  l'o  the  only  true  religi¬ 
on,  that  a  man  cannot  be  faved,  without  being  of  it :  Pray  reconcile  this, 
with  what  you  fay,  in  the  immediately  preceding  paragraph,  viz.  “  That  there 
«  are  many  other  countries,  in  the  world,  where  my  toleration  would  be 
“  as  little  uleful,  as  in  England.”  For,  if  there  be  other  national  religions, 
differing  from  that  of  England,  which  you  allow  to  be  true,  and  wherein 
men  may  be  faved,  the  national  religion  of  England,  as  now  eftablilhed  by 
law,  is  not  the  only  true  religion,  and  men  may  be  faved,  without  being  of 
it.  And  then,  the  magiftrate  can,  upon  your  principles,  have  no  authority, 
to  ufe  force,  to  bring  men  to  be  of  it.  For  you  tell  us,  force  is  not  lawful, 
unlefs  it  be  neceffary;  and  therefore  the  magiftrate  can  never  lawfully  ufe  it, 
but  to  bring  men  to  believe  and  pracftife  what  is  neceffary  to  falvation.  You 
muft,  therefore,  either  hold,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  do&rine,  difcipline 
and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  England,  as  it  is  eftablilhed  by  law,  but  what 
is  neceflary  to  falvation:  or  elfe,  you  muft  reform  your  terms  of  communion, 
before  the  magiftrate,  upon  your  principles  can  ufe  penalties,  to  make  men 
confider,  until  they  conform:  or  you  can  fay,  that  the  national  religion  of 
England  is  the  only  true  religion,  though  it  contain  the  only  true  religi¬ 
on  in  it;  as  poflibly  moft,  if  not  all,  the  differing  chriftian  churches,  now  in 
the  world,  do. 

Ibid.  You  tell  us  farther  in  the  next  paragraph,  “  That,  where-ever  this  only  true 

*c  religion,  i.  e.  the  national  religion  now  in  England,  is  received,  all  other 
“  religions  ought  to  be  difcouraged.”  Why,  I  beleech  you,  difcouraged,  if 
they  be  true,  any  of  them?  for,  if  they  be  true,  what  pretence  is  there, 
for  force,  to  bring  men,  who  are  of  them,  to  the  true  religion  ?  if  you  fay, 
all  other  religions,  varying  at  all,  from  that  of  the  church  of  England,  are 
falfe;  we  know,  then,  your  meafure  of  the  one,  only,  true  religion.  But  that 
your  care  is  only  of  conformity  to  the  church  of  England,  and  that,  by  the 
true  religion,  you  mean  nothing  elfe,  appears  too,  from  your  way  of  expref- 

Ibid.  fmg  yourfelf,  in  this  paffage,  where  you  own,  that  you  fuppofe  that,  as  this 

only,  true  religion  (to  wit,  the  national  religion  now  in  England,  back’d 
with  the  publick  authority  of  law)  “  ought  to  be  received,  where-ever  it  is 
“  preached;  fo  where-ever  it  is  received,  all  other  religions  ought  to  be  dif- 
“  couraged,  in  fome  meafure,  by  the  civil  powers.”  If  the  religion,  eftabli- 
fhed  by  law  in  England,  be  the  only  true  religion,  ought  it  not  to  be  preached 
and  received  every  where,  and  all  other  religions  difcouraged,  throughout  the 
world?  and  ought  not  the  magiftrates,  of  all  countries,  to  take  care,  that 
it  ihould  be  fo  ?  but  you  only  fay,  where-ever  it  is  preached,  it  ought  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  ;  and,  where-ever  it  is  received,  other  religions  ought  to  be  difcouraged, 
which  is  well  fuited  to  your  fchtme,  for  enforcing  conformity  in  England,  but 

could 
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could  fcarce  drop  from  a  man,  whofe  thoughts  were  on  the  true  religion,  and 
the  promoting  of  it,  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Force,  then,  muft  be  ufed  in  England,  and  penalties  laid  on  diffenters, 
there.  For  what?  “  to  bring  them  to  the  true  religion,”  whereby,  it  is  plain, 
you  mean  not  only  the  dodtrme,  but  difcipline  and  ceremonies,  of  the  church 
of  England,  and  make  them  a  part  of  the  only,  true  religion :  Why,  elfe  do 
you  punilh  all  diffenters,  for  rejecting  the  true  religion,  and  ufe  force  to  bring 
them  to  it?  when  yet  a  great,  if  not  the  greateft,  part  of  diffenters  in  England, 
own  and  profefs  the  dodtrine  of  the  church  of  England,  as  firmly,  as  thofe  in 
the  communion  of  the  church  of  England.  They,  therefore,  though  they 
believe  the  fame  religion  with  you,  are  excluded  from  the  true  church  of 
God,  that  you  would  have  men  brought  to,  and  are,  amongft  thofe,  who  re¬ 
ject  the  true  religion. 

I  ask,  Whether  they  are  not,  in  your  opinion,  out  of  the  way  of  falvation, 
who  are  not  joined  in  communion  with  the  true  church  ?  And,  whether  there 
can  be  any  true  church,  without  bifhops  ?  If  fo,  all,  but  conformifts,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  that  are  of  any  church  in  Europe,  befides  the  Lutherans  and  Papifls,  are 
out  of  the  way  of  falvation,  and  fo,  according  to  your  fyftem,  had  need  of 
force,  to  be  brought  into  it :  and  thefe  too,  one  for  their  dodtrine  of  tranfubftan- 
tiation,  the  other  for  that  of  confubftantiation,  (to  omit  other  things,  vaftly 
differing  from  the  church  of  England)  you  will  not,  I  fuppofe,  allow  to  be  of 
the  true  religion :  and  who,  then,  are  left  of  the  true  religion,  but  the  church  of 
England  ?  For  the  Abyffmes  have  too  wide  a  difference,  in  many  points,  for  me 
to  imagine,  that  is  one  of  thofe  places,  you  mean,  where  toleration  would  do 
harm,  as  well  as  in  England.  And  I  think  the  religion  of  the  Greek  church  can 
fcarce  be  fuppofed,  by  you,  to  be  the  true.  For,  if  it  fhould,  it  would  be  a  flrong 
inftance  againft  your  affertion,  that  the  true  religion  cannot  fubfift,  but  would 
quickly  be  effectually  extirpated,  without  the  affiftance  of  authority,  fince  this 
has  fubfifted  without  any  fuch  affiflance,  now,  above  200  years.  I  take  it,  then, 
for  granted,  (and  others  with  me  cannot  but  do  the  fame,  ’till  you  tell  us,  what 
other  religion  there  is,  of  any  church,  but  that  of  England,  which  you  allow  to 
be  the  true  religion)  that  all  you  fay,  of  bringing  men  to  the  true  religion,  is  on¬ 
ly  bringing  them  to  the  religion  of  the  church  of  England.  If  I  do  you  an  in¬ 
jury  in  this,  it  will  be  capable  of  a  very  eafy  vindication :  for  it  is  but  naming 
that  other  church  differing  from  that  of  England,  which  you  allow  to  have  the 
true  religion,  and  I  fhall  yield  myfelf  convinced,  and  fhall  allow  thefe  words, 
viz.  “  The  national  religion,  now  in  England,  back’d  by  the  publick  authority  page  2-. 
of  law,  being  the  only  true  religion,”  only  as  a  little  hafly  fally  of  your  zeal.  In 
the  mean  time,  I  fhall  argue  with  you,  about  the  ufe  of  force,  to  bring  men  to 
the  religion  of  the  church  of  England,  as  eftablifhed  by  law :  fince  it  is  more 
eafy  to  know,  what  that  is,  than  what  you  mean,  by  the  true  religion,  if  you 
mean  any  thing  elfe. 

To  proceed,  therefore  3  in  the  next  place,  I  tell  you,  by  tiling  force,  your 
way,  to  bring  men  to  the  religion  of  the  church  of  England,  you  mean  only,  to 
bring  them  to  an  outward  profeflion  of  that  religion  ;  and  that,  as  I  have  told 
you  "elfewhere,  becaufe  force  ufed  your  way,  being  applied  only  to  dilfenters,  and 
ceafing,  as  foon  as  they  conform,  (  whether  it  be  intended  by  the  law-maker,  for 
any  thing  more,  or  no,  which  we  have  examined,  in  another  place)  cannot  be  to 
bring  men  to  any  thing  more,  than  outward  conformity.  For,  if  force  be  ufed 
to  dilfenters,  and  them  only,  to  bring  men  to  the  true  religion,  and  always,  as 
foon  as  it  has  brought  men  to  conformity,  it  be  taken  off,  and  laid  afide,  as 
having  done  all  that  is  expected  from  it :  ’tis  plain,  that,  by  bringing  men  to  the 
true  religion,  and  bringing  them  to  outward  conformity,  you  mean  the  fame 
thing.  You  ufe  and  continue  force  upon  diffenters,  becaufe  you  expedt  fome 
effedt  from  it :  when  you  take  it  off,  it  has  wrought  that  effedt,  or  elfe,  being  in 
your  power,  why  do  you  not  continue  it  ?  The  effedt,  then,  that  you  talk  of, 
being  the  embracing  the  true  religion,  and  the  thing,  you  are  fatisfied  with, 
without  any  farther  punifhment,  expedtation,  or  enquiry,  being  outward  con- 
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formity,  ’tis  plain,  embracing  the  true  religion,  and  outward  conformity,  with 
you,  are  the  fame  things. 

Neither  can  you  fay,  it  is  prefumable  that  thofe,  who  outwardly  con¬ 
form  do  really  underfland,  and  inwardly  in  their  hearts  embrace,  with  a  lively 
faith  and  a  lincere  obedience,  the  truth  that  muft  fave  them.  i.  Becaufe  it 
being,  as  you  tell  us,  the  magiftrate’s  duty  to  do,  all  that  in  him  lies,  for  the  fal- 
vation  of  all  his  fubjeds,  and  it  being  in  his  power  to  examine,  whether  they 
know  and  live  fuitable  to  the  truth  that  mult  lave  them,  as  well  as  conform,  he 
can,  or  ought,  no  more  to  prefume,  that  they  do  fo,  without  taking  an  account 
of  their  knowledge  and  lives,  than  he  can,  or  ought  to,  prefume  that  they  con¬ 
form,  without  taking  any  account  of  their  coming  to  church.  Would  you  think 
that  phyfician  difcharged  his  duty,  and  has  (as  was  pretended)  a  care  of  men's 
lives,  who  having  got  them  into  his  hands,  and  knowing  no  more  of  them,  but 
that  they  come  once,  or  twice,  a  week,  to  the  apothecary’s  Ihop,  to  hear  what 
is  prefcribed  them,  and  fit  there  a  while,  fhould  lay  it  was  prefumable,  they  were 
recovered,  without  ever  examining,  whether  his  prefcriptions  had  any  eifed,  or 
what  ellate  their  health  was  in  ? 

2.  It  cannot  be  prefumable,  where  there  are  fo  many  vifible  inftances  to  the 
contrary.  He  muft  pafs  for  an  admirable  prefumer,  who  will  ferioully  affirm,  that 
it  is  prefumable,  that  all  thofe,  who  conform  to  the  national  religion,  where  it  is 
true,  do  fo  underftand,  believe  and  pradife  it,  as  to  be  in  the  way  of  falvation. 

Page  7,  3-  It  cannot  be  prefumable,  that  men  have  parted  with  their  corruptions 

and  lulls,  to  avoid  force,  when  they  fly  to  conformity,  which  can  Ihelter  them 
from  force,  without  quitting  their  lulls.  That,  which  is  dearer  to  men  than 
their  firft-born,  is,  you  tell  us,  their  lulls ;  that  which  is  harder,  than  the 
hardfhips  of  falfe  religions,  is  the  mortifying  thofe  lulls :  here  lies  the  difficulty 
of  the  true  religion,  that  it  requires  the  mortifying  of  thofe  lulls ;  and  ’till  that 
be  done,  men  are  not  of  the  true  religion,  nor  in  the  way  of  falvation  :  and  ’tis, 
upon  this  account  only,  that  you  pretend  force  to  be  needful.  Force  is  ufed  to 
make  them  hear;  it  prevails:  men  hear,  but  that  is  not  enough,  becaufe 
the  difficulty  lies  not  in  that;  they  may  hear  arguments  for  the  truth, 
and  yet  retain  their  corruption.  They  muft  do  more,  they  muft  confider  thofe 
arguments.  Who  requires  it  of  them?  the  law,  that  inflids  the  punilhment, 
does  not;  but  this  we  may  be  fure,  their  love  of  their  lulls,  and  their  hatred 
of  punilhment  requires  of  them,  and  will  bring  them  to,  viz.  to  confider  how 
to  retain  their  beloved  lulls,  and  yet  avoid  the  uneafinefs  of  the  punilhment 
they  lie  under  j  this  is  prefumable  they  do;  therefore,  they  go  one  eafy  Hep  far¬ 
ther,  they  conform,  and  then  they  are  fafe  from  force,  and  may  ftill  retain 
their  corruption.  Is  it,  therefore,  prefumable,  they  have  parted  with  their 
corruption,  becaufe  force  has  driven  them  to  takefanduary  againft  punilhment, 
in  conformity,  where  force  is  no  longer  to  moleft  them,  or  pull  them  from 
their  darling  inclination?  the  difficulty,  in  religion,  is,  you  fay,  for  men  to 
part  with  their  lulls ;  this  makes  force  neceflary :  men  find  out  a  way,  by  con¬ 
forming,  to  avoid  force,  without  parting  with  their  lulls,  therefore  it  is  pre¬ 
fumable,  when  they  conform,  that  force,  which  they  can  avoid,  without 
quitting  their  lulls,  hath  made  them  part  with  them ;  which  is,  indeed,  not  to 
part  with  their  lulls,  becaufe  of  force,  but  to  part  with  them  gratis;  which,  if 
you  can  fay,  is  prefumable,  the  foundation  of  your  need  of  force  (which  you 
place,  in  the  prevalency  of  corruption,  and  men’s  adhering  to  their  lulls)  will 
be  gone,  and  fo  there  will  be  no  need  of  force,  at  all.  If  the  great  difficulty, 
in  religion  be,  for  men  to  part  with,  or  mortify,  their  lulls,  and  the  only 
counter-balance,  in  the  other  fcale,  to  affift  the  true  religion,  to  prevail  againft 
their  lulls,  be  force;  which,  I  befeech  you,  is  prefumable,  if  they  can  avoid 
force,  and  retain  their  lulls,  that  they  Ihould  quit  their  lulls,  and  heartily  em¬ 
brace  the  true  religion,  which  is  incompatible  with  them ;  or  elfe,  that  they 
■  Ihould  avoid  the  force,  and  retain  their  lulls  ?  to  fay  the  former  of  thefe,  is  to 
fay,  that  it  is  prefumable,  that  they  will  quit  their  lulls ;  and  heartily  embrace 
the  true  religion,  for  its  own  fake:  for  he,  that  heartily  embraces  the  true  reli- 
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gion,  becaufe  of  a  force,  which  he  knows,  he  can  avoid  at  pleafure,  without 
quitting  his  lulls,  cannot  be  faid  to  embrace  it,  becaufe  of  that  force:  fince  a 
force,  he  can  avoid,  without  quitting  his  lulls,  cannot  be  faid  to  a  dill  truth, 
in  making  him  quit  them:  for,  in  this,  truth  has  no  afliftance  from  it,  at 
all.  So  that  this  is  to  fay,  there  is  no  need  of  force  at  all,  in  the 
cafe. 

Take  a  covetous  wretch,  whofe  heart  is  fo  let  upon  money,  that  he  would 
give  his  firll-born  to  fave  his  bags ;  who  is  purlued,  by  the  force  of  the  magif- 
trate,  to  an  arrell,  and  compelled  to  hear,  what  is  alleged  againll  him;  and 
the  perfecution  of  the  law,  threatning  imprifonment,  or  other  punilhment,  if 
he  do  not  pay  the  juft  debt,  which  is  demanded  of  him:  if  he  enters  himfelf 
in  the  kings-bench,  where  he  can  enjoy  his  freedom,  without  paying  the  debt, 
and  parting  with  his  money;  will  you  fay  that  it  is  prefumable  he  did  it,  to  pay 
the  debt,  and  not  to  avoid  the  force  of  the  law  ?  the  lull  of  the  flefh  and  pride 
of  life  are  as  llrong  and  prevalent,  as  the  lull  of  the  eye:  and,  if  you  will  de¬ 
liberately  lay,  again,  that  it  is  prefumable,  that  men  are  driven,  by  force,  to 
conlider,  fo  as  to  part  with  their  lulls,  when  no  more  is  known  of  them,  but 
that  they  do,  what  difeharges  them  from  the  force,  without  any  necefiity  of 
parting  with  their  lulls;  I  think,  I  lhall  have  occalion  to  fend  you  to  my  pa¬ 
gans  and  mahometans,  but  lhall  have  no  need  to  fay  any  thing  more  to  you,  of 
this  matter,  myfelf. 

I  agree  with  you,  that  there  is  but  one,  only,  true  religion  ;  I  agree  too, 
that  that  one,  only,  true  religion  is  profelfed  and  held  in  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land;  and  yet  I  deny,  if  force  may  be  ufed  to  bring  men  to  that  true  religion, 
that,  upon  your  principles,  it  can  lawfully  be  ufed,  to  bring  men  to  the  nati¬ 
onal  religion,  in  England,  as  eftablilhed  by  law ;  becaufe  force,  according  to 
your  own  rule,  being  only  lawful,  becaufe  it  is  necelfary ;  and,  therefore,  unlit 
to  be  ufed,  where  not  necelfary,  i.  e.  necelfary  to  bring  men  to  falvation,  it  can 
never  be  lawful  to  be  uled,  to  bring  a  man  to  any  thing,  that  is  not  necelfary  to 
falvation,  as  I  have  more  fully  Ihewn,  in  another  place.  If,  therefore,  in  the  Page  3  °- 
national  religion  of  England,  there  be  any  thing  put  in,  as  necelfary  to  commu¬ 
nion,  that  is,  tho’  true,  not  necelfary  to  falvation,  force  cannot  be  lawfully  ufed, 
to  bring  men  to  that  communion,  tho’  the  thing  lo  required  in  itfelf  may,  per¬ 
haps,  be  true. 

There  bea  great  many  truths  contained  in  feripture,  which  a  man  may  be 
ignorant  of,  and  confequently  not  believe,  without  any  danger  to  his  falvation, 
or  elfe,  very  few  would  be  capable  of  falvation :  for,  I  think,  I  may  truly  fay, 
there  was  never  any  one,  but  he,  that  was  the  Wifdom  of  the  Father,  who  was 
not  ignorant  of  fome,  and  miftaken  in  others,  of  them.  To  bring  men,  there¬ 
fore,  to  embrace  fuch  truths,  the  ufe  of  force,  by  your  own  rule,  cannot  be  law¬ 
ful  ;  becaufe  the  belief,  or  knowledge,  of  thofe  truths  themfelves,  not  being  ne¬ 
celfary  to  falvation,  there  can  be  no  necefiity,  men  Ihould  be  brought  to  embrace 
them,  and  fo  no  necelfity,  to  ufe  force,  to  bring  men  to  embrace  them. 

The  only  true  religion,  which  is  necelfary  to  falvation,  may,  in  one  national 
church,  have  that  joined  with  it,  which,  in  itfelf,  is  manifellly  falfe  and  repug¬ 
nant  to  falvation  ;  in  fuch  a  communion,  no  man  can  join,  without  quitting  the 
way  of  falvation.  In  another  national  church,  with  this  only,  true  religion,  may 
be  joined,  what  is  neither  repugnant,  nor  necelfary,  to  falvation ;  and,  of  fuch, 
there  may  be  feveral  churches,  differing  one  from  another,  in  confeflions,  cere¬ 
monies  and  difeipline,  which  are  ufually  called  different  religions,  with  either,  or 
each,  of  which,  a  good  man  ( if  fatisfied  in  his  own  mind)  may  communicate, 
without  danger,  whilft  another,  not  fatisfied  in  confcience,  concerning  fomething 
in  the  dodlrine,  difeipline,  or  worlhip,  cannot  fafely,  nor  without  fin,  commu¬ 
nicate  with  this,  or  that,  of  them.  Nor  can  force  be  lawfully  ufed,  on  your 
principles,  to  bring  any  man  to  either  of  them,  becaufe  fuch  things  are  required 
to  their  communion,  which  not  being  requifite  to  falvation,  men  may  ferioufly 
and  confcientioully  differ,  and  be  in  doubt  about,  without  endangering  their 
fouls. 

That, 
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That,  which  here  raifes  a  noife,  and  gives  a  credit  to  it,  whereby  many  are 
mifled,  into  an  unwarrantable  zeal,  is,  that  thefe  are  called  different  religions  j 
and  every  one  thinking  his  oyvn  the  true,  the  only  true,  condemns  all  the  reft, 
as  falfe  religions.  Whereas  thofe,  who  hold  all  things  neceffary  to  falvation, 
and  add  not  thereto,  any  thing  in  dodtrine,  difcipline  or  worfhip,  inconfiftent 
with  falvation,  are  of  one  and  the  fame  religion,  tho’  divided  into  different  fo- 
cieties,  or  churches,  under  different  forms :  which,  whether  the  paffion  and  po¬ 
lity  of  defigning ;  or  the  fober  and  pious  intention  of  well-meaning  men,  fet 
up,  they  are  no  other,  than  the  contrivances  of  men,  and  fuch  they  ought  to 
be  efteemed,  in  whatfoever  is  required  in  them,  which  God  has  not  made  ne¬ 
ceffary  to  falvation,  however,  in  its  own  nature,  it  may  be  indifferent,  lawful,  or 
true.  For  none  of  thefe  articles,  or  confeffions  of  any  church,  that  I  know, 
containing  in  them  all  the  truths  of  religion,  tho’  they  contain  fome,  that  are 
not  neceffary  to  falvation,  to  garble  thus  the  truths  of  religion,  and,  by  their 
own  authority,  take  fome,  not  neceffary  to  falvation,  and  make  then?  the  terms 
of  communion;  and  leave  out  others,  as  neceffary  to  be  known  and  believed, 
is  purely  the  contrivance  of  men :  God  never  having  appointed  any  fuch  diftin- 
guifhing  fyftem ;  nor,  as  I  have  fhewed,  can  force,  upon  your  principles,  law¬ 
fully  be  ufed,  to  bring  men  to  embrace  it. 

Concerning  ceremonies,  I  fhall  here  only  afk  you,  whether  you  think 
kneeling  at  the  Lord’s  fupper,  or  the  crofs  in  baptifm,  are  neceffary  to  falvati¬ 
on  ?  I  mention  thefe,  as  having  been  matter  of  great  fcruple :  if  you  will  not 
fay,  they  are,  how  can  you  fay,  that  force  can  be  lawfully  ufed,  to  bring  men 
into  a  communion,  to  which  thefe  are  made  neceffary  ?  If  you  fay,  kneeling 
is  neceffary  to  a  decent  uniformity,  (for  of  the  crofs,  in  baptifm,  I  have  fpoken 
elfewhere)  tho’  that  fhould  be  true,  yet  ’tis  an  argument,  you  cannot  ufe  for  it, 
if  you  are  of  the  church  of  England :  for,  if  a  decent  uniformity  may  be  well 
enough  preferved,  without  kneeling  at  prayer,  where  decency  requires  it,  at 
leaft  as  much,  as  at  receiving  the  facrament,  why  may  it  not  well  enough  be 
preferved,  without  kneeling  at  the  facrament  ?  Now  that  uniformity  is  thought 
fufhciently  preferved,  without  kneeling  at  prayer,  is  evident,  by  the  various 
poftures,  men  are  at  liberty  to  ufe,  and  may  be  generally  obferved,  in  all  our 
congregations,  during  the  minifter’s  prayer,  in  the  pulpit,  before  and  after  his 
fermon,  which,  it  feems,  can  confift,  well  enough,  with  decency  and  unifor¬ 
mity  ;  tho’  it  be  at  prayer,  addrelfed  to  the  great  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  to 
whofe  Majefty  it  is,  that  the  reverence  to  be  expreffed,  in  our  geftures,  is  due, 
when  we  put  up  petitions  to  him,  who  is  invariably  the  fame,  in  what,  or 
whofe,  words  foever,  we  addrefs  ourfelves  to  him. 

Th  e  preface  to  the  book  of  common-prayer  tells  us,  “  That  the  rites  and 
“  ceremonies,  appointed  to  be  ufed  in  divine  worfhip,  are  things,  in  their  own 
•*  nature,  indifferent  and  alterable.”  Here,  I  afk  you,  whether  any  human 
power  can  make  any  thing,  in  its  own  nature  indifferent,  neceffary  to  falvation? 
If  it  cannot,  then  neither  can  any  human  power  be  juftified,  in  the  ufe  of  force, 
to  bring  men  to  conformity,  in  the  ufe  of  fuch  things.  If  you  think,  men  have 
authority,  to  make  any  thing,  in  itfelf  indifferent,  a  neceffary  part  of  God’s 
worfhip,  I  fhall  defire  you  to  confider,  what  our  author  fays  of  this  matter, 
which  has  not  yet  deferved  your  notice. 

“The  mifapplying  his  power,  you  fay,  is  a  fin  in  the  magiftrate,  and  lays 
“  him  open  to  divine  vengeance.”  And  is  it  not  a  mifapplying  of  his  power, 
and  a  fin  in  him,  to  ufe  force,  to  bring  men  to  fuch  a  compliance,  in  an  indif¬ 
ferent  thing,  which,  in  religious  worfhip,  may  be  a  fin  to  them?  Force,  you 
fay,  may  be  ufed,  to  punifh  thofe,  who  diffent  from  the  communion  of  the  church 
of  England.  Let  us  fuppofe  now,  all  its  dctftrines  not  only  true,  but  neceffary  to 
falvation;  but  that  there  is  put,  into  the  terms  of  its  communion,  fome  in¬ 
different  adtion,  which  God  has  not  enjoined,  nor  made  a  part  of  his  wor¬ 
fhip,  which  any  man  is  perfuaded,  in  his  confcience,  not  to  be  lawful;  fup¬ 
pofe  kneeling  at  the  facrament,  which  having  been  fuperftitioufly  ufed,  in  ado¬ 
ration  of  the  bread,  as  the  real  body  of  Chrift,  may  give  occaflon  of  fcruple 
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to  fome,  now,  as  well  as  eating  of  flefh,  offered  to  idols,  did  to  others,  in  the 
Apnflles  time;  which,  though  lawful  in  itfelf,  yet  the  Apoflle  faid,  tc  he 
“  would  eat  no  flefh,  while  the  world  flandeth,  rather  than  to  make  his  weak 
{C  brother  offend.”  And  if  to  lead,  by  example,  the  fcrupulous  into  any  adli- 
on,  in  itfelf  indifferent,  which  they  thought  unlawful,  be  a  fin,  as  appears 
at  large,  Rom.  xiv.  how  much  more  is  it,  to  add  force  to  our  example,  and  to 
compel  men,  by  punifhments,  to  that,  which,  though  indifferent  in  its  felf, 
they  cannot  join  in,  without  finning?  I  defire  you,  to  fhew  me,  how  force 
can  be  neceffary,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  without  which  you  acknowledge  it  not  to  be 
lawful.  Not  to  kneel  at  the  Lord’s  fupper,  God  not  having  ordained  it,  is 
not  a  fin;  and  the  Apoftles  receiving  it,  in  the  pofture  of  fitting,  or  lying, 
which  was  then  ufed  at  meat,  is  an  evidence,  it  may  be  received  not  kneeling. 

But  to  him,  that  thinks  kneeling  is  unlawful,  it  is  certainly  a  fin.  And,  for 
this,  you  may  take  the  authority  of  a  very  judicious  and  reverend  prelate  of  our 
church,  in  thefe  words:  “  Where  a  man  is  miftaken  in  his  judgment,  even  in 

that  cafe,  it  is  always  a  fin  to  adt  againfl:  it;  by  fo  doing,  he  wilfully  adts  con~ 
againfl:  the  beft  light,  which,  at  prefent,  he  has  for  the  diredtion  of  his  a<£ti-  ^ncc>  P* 
ons.  I  need  not  here  repeat  his  reafons,  having  already  quoted  him  above, 
more  at  large;  though  the  whole  paffage,  writ  (as  he  ufes)  with  great  ftrength 
and  clearnefs,  deferves  to  be  read  and  confidered.  If,  therefore,  the  rriagiflxate 
enjoins  fuch  an  unneceflary  ceremony,  and  ufes  force,  to  bring  any  man  to 
a  finful  communion  with  our  church,  in  it,  let  me  afk  you,  Doth  he  fin,  or 
mifapply  his  power,  or  no? 

True  and  falfe  religions  are  names,  that  eafily  engage  men’s  affeffions,  on 
the  hearing  of  them;  the  one  being  the  averfion,  the  other  the  defire  (at  leafl 
as  they  perfuade  themfelves)  of  all  mankind.  This  makes  men  forwardly 
give  into  thefe  names,  where-ever  they  meet  with  them;  and  when  mention 
is  made  of  bringing  men  from  falfe,  to  the  true  religion  (very  often  without 
knowing,  what  is  meant,  by  thofe  names)  they  think  nothing  can  be  done 
too  much,  in  fuch  a  bufinefs,  to  which  they  entitle  God’s  honour,  and  the 
falvation  of  men’s  fouls. 

I  shall,  therefore,  defire  of  you,  if  you  are  that  fair  and  fincere  lover  of 
truth,  you  profefe,  when  you  write  again,  to  tell  us  what  you  mean,  by  true, 
and  what  by  a  falfe  religion,  that  we  may  know  which,  in  your  fenfe,  are  fo; 
for,  as  you  now  have  ufed  thefe  words,  in  your  treadle,  one  of  them  feems  to 
ftand,  only  for  the  religion  of  the  church  of  England,  and  the  other  for  that 
of  all  other  churches.  I  expedt  here,  you  fhould  make  the  fame  outcries 
againfl:  me,  as  you  have,  in  your  former  letter,  for  impofing  a  fenfe  upon  your 
words,  contrary  to  your  meaning:  and,  for  this,  you  will  appeal  to  your  own 
words,  in  fome  other  places:  but  of  this,  I  {hall  leave  the  reader  judge,  and 
tell  him,  this  is  a  way  very  eafy  and  very  ufual  for  men,  who  having 
not  clear  and  confiftent  notions,  keep  themfelves,  as  much  as  they  can,  under 
the  fhelter  of  general,  and  varioufly  applicable  terms,  that  they  may  fave  them¬ 
felves  from  the  abfurdities  or  confequences  of  one  place,  by  a  help  from  fome 
general,  or  contrary,  expreflion  in  another :  whether  it  be  a  defire  of  vidtory, 
or  a  little  too  warm  zeal  for  a  caufe,  you  have  been  hitherto  perfuaded  of,  which 
hath  led  you  into  this  way  of  writing;  I  {hall  only  mind  you,  that  the  caufe 
of  God  requires  nothing,  but  what  may  be  fpoken  out,  plainly,  in  a  clear,  de¬ 
termined  fenfe,  without  any  referve,  or  cover.  In  the  mean  time,  this  I  {hall 
leave  with  you,  as  evident,  that  force,  upon  your  ground,  cannot  be  lawfully 
ufed  to  bring  men  to  the  communion  of  the  church  of  England,  (that  being 
all,  that  I  can  find  you  clearly  mean,  by  the  true  religion )  until  you  have: 
proved  that  all,  that  is  required  of  one,  in  that  communion,  is  neceflary  to 
falvation. 

However,  therefore,  you  tell  us,  <c  That  convenient  force,  ufed  to  bring  Page  21. 

“  men  to  the  true  religion,  is  all  that  you  contend  for,  and  all  that  you  allow.  PaSe 
That  it  is  for  promoting  the  true  religion.  That  it  is  to  bring  men  to  confider,  z6’ 
fo  as  not  to  rejedt  the  truth,  neceflary  to  falvation.  To  bring  men  to  embrace 
Vol.  II.  5  M  “  the 
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“  the  truth,  that  muft  fave  them.”  And  abundance  more  to  this  purpofe.  Yet 
all  this  talk,  of  the  true  religion,  amounting  to  no  more,  but  the  national  religion, 
eftablifhed  by  law,  in  England;  and  your  bringing  men  to  it,  to  no  more,  than 
bringing  them  to  an  outward  profeffion  of  it;  it  would  better  have  fuited  that 
condition,  (viz.  without  prejudice,  and  with  an  honeft  mind)  which  you  re¬ 
quire  in  others,  to  have  (poke  plainly,  what  you  aimed  at,  rather  than  prepof- 
fefs  men’s  minds,  in  favour  of  your  caufe,  by  the  impreffions  of  a  name  that, 
in  truth,  did  not  properly  belong  to  it. 

L.  2.  p.281.  It  was  not,  therefore,  without  ground  that  I  faid,  <c  I  fufpedted  you  built 
“  all,  on  this  lurking  fuppofition,  that  the  national  religion,  now,  in  England, 
“  back’d  bythepublick  authority  of  the  law,  is  the  only  true  religion;  and, 
“  therefore,  no  other  is  to  be  be  tolerated:  which  being  a  fuppofition  equally  un- 
“  avoidable,  and  equally  juft,  in  other  countries;  unlefs  we  can  imagine,  that 
“  every  where,  but  in  England,  men  believe  what,  at  the  fame  time,  they 
“  think  to  be  a  lye,”  &c.  Here  you  eredt  your  plumes,  and  to  this  your  tri¬ 
umphant  logick  gives  you  not  patience  to  anfwer,  without  an  air  of  victory  in 

Page  11.  the  entrance:  “How,  Sir,  is  this  fuppofition  equally  unavoidable,  and  equally 
“  juft,  in  other  countries,  where  falfe  religions  are  the  national?  ( for  that  you 
“  muft  mean,  or  nothing  to  the  purpofe.”)  Hold,  Sir,  you  go  too  faft: 
take  your  own  fyftem  with  you,  and  you  will  perceive,  it  will  be  enough  to 
my  purpofe,  if  I  mean  thofe  religions,  which  you  take  to  be  falfe:  for  if  there 
be  any  other  national  churches,  which  agreeing,  with  the  church  of  England, 
in  what  is  neceflary  to  falvation,  yet  have  eftablifhed  ceremonies,  different,  here, 
from  the  church  of  England  ;  fhould  not  any  one,  who  diflented  here,  from  the 
church  of  England,  upon  that  account,  as  preferring  that,  to  our  way  of  wor- 
fhip,  be  juftly  punifhed  ?  If  fo,  then  punifhment,  in  matters  of  religion,  being 
only  to  bring  men  to  the  true  religion,  you  muft  fuppofe  him,  not  to  be  yet  of 
it,  and  fo  the  national  church  he  approves  of,  not  to  be  of  the  true  religion. 
And  yet,  is  it  not  equally  unavoidable,  and  equally  juft,  that  that  church 
fhould  fuppofe  its  religion,  the  only,  true  religion,  as  it  is,  that  yours  fhould  do 
fo ;  it  agreeing  with  yours,  in  things  neceflary  to  falvation,  and,  having  made 
fome  things,  in  their  own  nature  indifferent,  requifite  to  conformity,  for  decen¬ 
cy  and  order,  as  you  have  done  ?  So  that  my  faying.  It  is  equally  unavoidable, 
and  equally  juft,  in  other  countries,  will  hold  good,  without  meaning,  what  you 
charge  on  me,  that  fuppofition  is  equally  unavoidable,  and  equally  juft,  where 
the  national  religion  is  abfolutely  falfe. 

But,  in  that  large  fenfe  too,  what  I  faid,  will  hold  good ;  and  you  would 
have  fpared  your  ufelefs  fubtilties  againft  it,  if  you  had  been  as  willing  to  take 
my  meaning,  and  anfwered  my  argument,  as  you  were  to  turn  what  I  faid,  to 
a  fenfe,  which  the  words  themfelves  flbew,  I  never  intended.  My  argument, 
in  fhort,  was  this,  That  granting  force  to  be  ufeful,  to  propagate  and  fupport  re¬ 
ligion,  yet  it  would  be  no  advantage  to  the  true  religion,  that  you,  a  member  of 
the  church  of  England,  fuppofing  yours  to  be  the  true  religion,  fhould  thereby 
claim  a  right,  to  ufe  force,  fince  fuch  a  fuppofition  to  thofe,  who  were  members 
of  other  churches,  and  believed  other  religions,  was  equally  unavoidable,  and 
equally  juft.  And  the  reafon,  I  annexed,  fhews,  both  this  to  be  my  meaning, 
and  my  affertion  to  be  true :  my  words  are,  “  Unlefs  we  can  imagine,  that 
“  every-where,  but  in  England,  men  believe  what,  at  the  fame  time,  they  think 
“  to  be  a  lye.”  Having,  therefore,  never  faid,  nor  thought,  that  it  is  equally  un¬ 
avoidable,  or  equally  juft,  that  men,  in  every  country,  fhould  believe  the  national 
religion  of  the  country ;  but  that  it  is  equally  unavoidable,  and  equally  juft,  that 
men,  believing  the  national  religion  of  their  country,  be  it  true  or  falfe,  fhould 
fuppofe  it  to  be  true ;  and  let  me  here  add  alfo,  fhould  endeavour  to  propagate 
it :  you,  however,  go  on  thus  to  reply  :  tc  If  fo,  then,  I  fear  it  will  be  equal- 
“  ly  true  too,  and  equally  rational :  for  otherwife,  I  fee  not  how  it  can  be  equal- 
“  ly  unavoidable,  or  equally  juft:  for,  if  it  be  not  equally  true,  it  cannot  be 
*c  equally  juft;  and  if  it  be  not  equally  rational,  it  cannot  be  equally  unavoidable. 
<{  But,  if  it  be  equally  true,  and  equally  rational,  then  either  all  religions  are 

“  true. 
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“  true,  or  none  is  true :  for,  if  they  be  all  equally  true,  and  one  of  them  be 
“  not  true,  then  none  of  them  can  be  true.”  I  challenge  any  one  to  put  thefe 
four  good  words,  “  unavoidable,  juft,  rational,  and  true,”  more  equally  toge¬ 
ther,  or  to  make  a  better  wrought  dedudion :  but,  after  all,  my  argument  will 
neverthelefs  be  good,  that  it  is  no  advantage  to  your  caufe,  for  you,  or  any  one 
of  it,  to  fuppofe  yours  to  be  the  only  true  religion  ;  fince  it  is  equally  unavoid¬ 
able,  and  equally  juft,  for  any  one,  who  believes  any  other  religion,  to  fuppofe 
the  fame  thing.  And  this  will  always  be  fo,  ’till  you  can  {hew,  that  men  can¬ 
not  receive  falfe  religions,  upon  arguments,  that  appear  to  them  to  be  good}  or 
that  having  received  fallhood,  under  the  appearance  of  truth,  they  can,  whilft 
it  fo  appears,  do  otherwife,  than  value  it,  and  be  aded  by  it,  as  if  it  were  true. 

For  the  equality,  that  is  here  in  queftion,  depends  not  upon  the  truth  of  the  opi¬ 
nion  embraced,  but  on  this,  that  the  light  and  perfuafion  a  man  has  at  prefent,  is 
the  guide,  which  he  ought  to  follow,  and  which,  in  his  judgment  of  truth,  he 
cannot  avoid  to  be  governed  by.  And  therefore,  the  terrible  confequences  you 
dilate  on,  in  the  following  part  of  that  page,  I  leave  you,  for  your  private  ufe,  on 
fome  fitter  occafion. 

You,  therefore,  who  are  fo  apt,  without  caufe,  to  complain  of  want  of  in¬ 
genuity  in  others,  will  do  well  hereafter  to  confult  your  own,  and,  another 
time,  change  your  ftile;  and  not,  under  the  undefined  name,  of  the  true  reli¬ 
gion,  becaufe  that  is  of  more  advantage  to  your  argument,  mean  only  the  reli¬ 
gion,  eftablilhed  by  law,  in  England,  {hutting  out  all  other  religions,  now  pro- 
fefled  in  the  world.  Tho’  when  you  have  defined,  what  is  the  true  religion, 
which  you  would  have  fupported  and  propagated  by  force }  and  have  told  us, 

’tis  to  be  found  in  the  liturgy  and  thirty-nine  articles  of  the  church  of  England; 
and  it  be  agreed  to  you,  that  that  is  the  only  true  religion,  your  argument  (for 
force,  as  necefiary  to  men’s  falvation)  from  the  want  of  light  and  ftrength 
enough,  in  the  true  religion,  to  prevail  againft  men’s  lufts,  and  the  corruption 
of  their  nature,  will  not  hold ;  becaufe  your  bringing  men  by  force,  your  way 
applied,  to  the  true  religion,  be  it  what  you  will,  is  but  bringing  them  to  an 
outward  conformity,  to  the  national  church.  But  the  bringing  them  fo  far, 
and.no  farther,  having  no  oppofition  to  their  lufts,  no  inconfiftency  with  their 
corrupt  nature,  is  not,  on  that  account,  at  all  necefiary,  nor  does  at  all  help, 
where  only,  on  your  grounds,  you  fay,  there  is  need  of  the  afiiftance  of  force, 
towards  their  falvation. 

CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  falvation  to  be  procured,  by  force,  your 

way. 

THERE  cannot  be  imagined  a  more  laudable  defign,  than  the  promoting 
the  falvation  of  men’s  fouls,  by  any  one,  who  {hall  undertake  it.  But  if 
it  be  a  pretence,  made  ufe  of,  to  cover  fome  other  by-intereft,  nothing  can  be 
more  odious  to  men,  nothing  more  provoking  to  the  great  God  of  heaven  and 
earth,  nothing  more  mifoecoming  the  name  and  character  of  a  chriftian.  With 
what  intention  you  took  your  pen  in  hand,  to  defend,  and  encourage  the  ufe  of 
force,  in  the  bufinefs  of  men’s  falvation,  ’tis  fit  in  charity  we  take  your  word ; 
but  what  your  fcheme,  as  you  have  delivered  it,  is  guilty  of,  ’tis  my  bufinefs  to 
take  notice  of,  and  reprefent  to  you. 

To  my  faying,  that  if  perfecution,  as  is  pretended,  were  for  the  falvation  ofL.  2.  p.285 
men’s  fouls,  bare  conformity  would  not  ferve  the  turn,  but  men  would  be  examin¬ 
ed,  whether  they  do  it,  upon  reafon  and  convidion  ?  You  anfwer,  “  Who  they  Page  2,?. 
u  be,  that  pretend,  that  perfecution  is  for  the  falvation  of  men’s  fouls,  you  know 
“  not.”  Whatever  you  know  not,  I  know  one,  who,  in  the  letter  under  con- 
fideration,  pleads  for  force,  as <(  ufeful  for  the  promoting  the  falvation  of  men’s 

“  fouls; 
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Page  17.  “  fouls :  and,  that  the  ufe  of  force  is  no  other  means,  for  the  falvation  of  men’s 

Page  31.  «  f0U}Sj  than  what  the  Author  and  Finifher  of  our  faith  has  directed.  That  fo 

Page  32.  <t  tjie  magiftrate,  when  he  gives  his  helping-hand  to  the  furtherance  of 
«  the  gofpel,  by  laying  convenient  penalties  upon  fuch,  as  rejedt  it,  or  any  part 

“  of  it,  from  ufing  any  other  means,  for  the  falvation  of  men’s  fouls,  than  what 

*«  the  Author  and  Finilher  of  our  faith  has  directed,  that  he  does  no  more,  than 
page  58.  “  his  duty,  for  promoting  the  falvation  of  fouls.  And,  as  the  means,  by  which 

“  men  may  be  brought  into  the  way  of  falvation.”  Ay,  but  where  do  you  fay, 
that  perfecution  is  for  the  falvation  of  fouls  ?  I  thought,  you  had  been  arguing 
againft  my  meaning,  and  againft  the  things  I  fay,  and  not  againft  my  words, 
in  your  meaning,  which  is  not  againft  me.  That  I  ufed  the  word,  perfecution, 
for  what  you  call  force  and  penalties,  you  knew :  for,  in  pag.  2 1 .  that  imme¬ 
diately  precedes  this,  you  take  notice  of  it,  with  fome  little  kind  of  wonder,  in 
thefe  words,  “  Perfecution,  fo  it  feems  you  call  all  punifhments  for  religion.” 
That  I  do  fo,  then  (whether  properly,  or  improperly)  you  could  not  be  igno¬ 
rant  j  and  then,  I  befeech  you,  apply  your  anfwer  here,  to  what  I  fay  :  my  words 
are,  “  If  perfecution  (as  is  pretended)  were,  for  the  falvation  of  men’s  fouls, 
<c  men,  that  conform,  would  be  examined,  whether  they  did  fo,  upon  reafon 
«  and  convidtion.”  Change  my  word,  perfecution,  into  punifhment  for  religi¬ 
on,  and  then  confider  the  truth,  or  ingenuity,  of  your  anfwer :  for,  in  that 
fenfe  of  the  word,  perfecution,  “  Do  you  know  no  body,  that  pretends  perfe- 
“  cution,  is  for  the  falvation  of  men’s  fouls  ?  ”  So  much  for  your  ingenuity,  and 
the  arts  you  allow  yourfelf,  to  ferve  a  good  caufe.  What  do  you  think  of  one 
of  my  Pagans,  or  Mahometans  ?  Could  he  have  done  better  ?  For  I  (hall  often 
have  occafion  to  mind  you  of  them.  Now,  to  your  argument.  I  faid,  “  That 
“  I  thought  thofe,  who  make  laws,  and  ufe  force,  to  bring  men  to  church- 
«  conformity  in  religion,  feek  only  the  compliance,  but  concern  themfelves 
“  not  for  the  convidtion,  of  thofe,  they  punilh,  and  fo  never  ufe  force  to  con- 
“  vince.  For,  pray  tell  me,  when  any  diflenter  conforms,  and  enters  into  the 
“  church-communion,  is  he  ever  examined  to  fee,  whether  he  does  it,  upon 
“  reafon  and  convidtion,  and  fuch  grounds  as  would  become  a  chriftian,  con- 
<c  cerned  for  religion?  if  perfecution  (  as  is  pretended )  were,  for  the  falvation 
€t  of  men’s  fouls,  this  would  be  done,  and  men  not  driven  to  take  the  facra- 
ment,  to  keep  their  places,  or  obtain  licences  to  fell  ale,  ( for  fo  low  have 
Page  22.  “  thefe  holy  things  been  proftituted.  ”  )  To  this  you  here  reply,  “  As  to  thofe 

“  magiftrates,  who  having  provided  fufficiently  for  the  inftrudtion  of  all  un- 
“  der  their  care,  in  the  true  religion,  do  make  laws,  and  ufe  moderate  penal- 
“  ties,  to  bring  men  to  the  communion  of  the  church  of  God,  and  conformi- 
<c  ty  to  the  rules  and  orders  of  it,  I  think,  their  behaviour,  does  plainly  enough 
“  fpeak  them,  to  feek,  and  concern  themfelves  for,  convidtion  of  thofe,  whom 
“  they  punifh,  and  for  their  compliance  only,  as  the  fruit  of  their  convidtion.” 
If  means  of  inftrudtion  were  all,  that  is  neceftary  to  convince  people,  the  pro¬ 
viding  fufficiently  for  inftrudtion  would  be  an  evidence,  that  thofe,  that  did  fo, 
did  feek  and  concern  themfelves  for  men’s  convidtion :  but  if  there  be  fome- 
thing,  as  neceftary  for  convidtion,  as  the  means  of  inftrudtion,  and,  without 
which,  thofe  means  will  fignify  nothing,  and  that  be  fevere  and  impartial  exa¬ 
mination  j  and,  if  force  be,  as  you  fay,  fo  neceftary  to  make  men  thus  examine, 
that  they  can,  by  no  other  way,  but  by  force,  be  brought  to  do  it:  if  magif¬ 
trates  do  not  lay  their  penalties  on  non-examination,  as  well  as  provide  means 
of  inftrudtion,  whatever  you  may  fay,  you  think,  few  people  will  find  reafon 
to  believe,  you  think,  thofe  magiftrates  feek,  and  concern  themfelves  much 
for,  the  convidtion  of  thofe,  they  punifh,  when  that  punifhment  is  not  level¬ 
led  at  that,  which  is  a  hindrance  to  their  convidtion,  i.  e.  againft  their  averfion 
to  fevere  and  impartial  examination.  To  that  averfion  no  punifhment  can  be 
pretended  to  be  a  remedy,  which  does  not  reach  and  combat  the  averfion 
f  which,  it  is  plain,  no  punifhment  does,  which  may  be  avoided,  without  part¬ 
ing  with,  or  abating,  the  prevalency  of  that  averfion.  This  is  the  cafe,  where 

men 
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men  undergo  punishments,  for  not  conforming,  which  they  may  be  rid  of, 
without  feverely  and  impartially  examining  matters  of  religion. 

To  Shew  that,  what  I  mentioned,  was  no  figu  of  unconcernednefs  in  the  paoe  , , 
magiftrate,  for  men’s  convidtion;  you  add,  “nor  does  the  contrary  appear, 

“  from  the  not  examining  diifenters,  when  they  conform,  to  fee,  whether 
“  they  do  it,  upon  reafon  and  convidtion:  for,  where  fufficient  inftrudtion  is 
“  provided,  it  is  ordinarily  prefumable  that,  when  diffenters  conform,  they  do 
“  it  upon  reafon  and  convidtion.”  Here  if,  ordinarily,  fignihes  any  t  thing, 

(  for  it  is  a  word,  you  make  much  ufe  of,  whether  to  exprefs,  or  cover,  your 
fenfe,  let  the  reader  judge, )  then,  you  fuppofe  there  are  cafes,  wherein  it  is  not 
prefumable;  and  I  aik  you,  whether  in  thofe,  or  any  cafes,  it  be  examined, 
whether  diifenters,  when  they  conform,  do  it  upon  reafon  and  convidtion?  at 
bell,  that  it  is  ordinarily  prefumable,  is  but  gratis  didtum,  efpecially,  lince  you 
fuppofe,  that  it  is  the  corruption  of  their  nature,  that  hinders  them  from  con- 
fidering,  as  they  ought,  fo  as,  upon  reafon  and  convidtion,  to  embrace  the 
truth: -which  corruption  of  nature,  that  they  may  retain,  with  conformity, 

I  think  is  very  prefumable.  But,  be  that  as  it  will,  this  I  am  lure  is  ordina¬ 
rily  and  always  prefumable,  that  if  thofe,  who  ufe  force,  were  as  intent  upon 
men’s  convidtion,  as  they  are  on  their  conformity,  they  would  not  wholly 
content  themfelves  with  the  one,  without  ever  examining  and  looking  into 
the  other. 

Another  excufe  you  make,  for  this  negledt,  is,  “  That,  as  to  irreligious  Ibi«l, 

“  perfons,  who  only  feek  their  fecular  advantage,  how  eafy  it  is  for  them  to 
“  pretend  convidtion,  and  to  offer  fuch  grounds,  (if  that  were  required  )  as 
“  would  become  a  chriftian,  concerned  for  religion ;  that  is,  what  no  care  of 
“  man  can  certainly  prevent.”  This  is  an  admirable  juftification  of  your  hypo¬ 
thecs.  Men  are  to  be  punifhed:  To  what  end?  to  make  them  feverely  and 
impartially  confider  matters  of  religion,  that  they  may  be  convinced,  and  there¬ 
upon  fincerely  embrace  the  truth.  But  what  need  of  force,  or  punifhment, 
for  this?  becaufe  their  luffs  and  corruptions  will  otherwife  keep  them,  both 
from  confidering  as  they  ought,  and  embracing  the  true  religion;  and  therefore, 
they  muff  lie  under  penalties,  until  they  have  confidered,  as  they  ought,  which 
is,  when  they  have,  upon  convidtion,  embraced.  But,  how  fhall  the  magif¬ 
trate  know,  when  they,  upon  convidtion,  embrace,  that  he  may,  then,  take 
off  their  penalties?  that,  indeed,  cannot  be  known,  and  ought  not  to  be  en^ 
quired  after,  becaufe  irreligious  perfons,  who  only  feek  their  fecular  advantage;' 
or,  in  other  words,  all  thofe,  who  defire,  at  their  eafe,  to  retain  their  beloved 
lufts  and  corruptions,  may  “  eafily  pretend  convidtion,  and  offer  fuch  grounds 
“  (if  it  were  required)  as  would  become  a  chriftian,  concerned  for  religion: 

“  this  is,  what  no  care  of  man  can  certainly  prevent.”  Which  is  reafon' 
enough,  why  no  bufy  forwardnefs  in  man,  to  difeafe  his  brother,  fhould  ufe 
force,  upon  pretence  of  prevailing  againft  men’s  corruptions,  that  hinder  their 
confidering  and  embracing  the  truth,  upon  convidtion,  when  it  is  confeffed,  it 
cannot  be  known,  whether  they  have  confidered,  are  convinced,  or  have  real-* 
ly  embraced  the  true  religion,  or  no.  And  thus  you  have  fhewn  us  your  ad¬ 
mirable  remedy,  which  is  not,  it  feems,  for  the  irreligious,  ( for  it  is  eafy,  you 
fay,  for  them  to  pretend  to  convidtion,  and  fo  avoid  punifhment)  but  for  thofe, 
who  would  be  religious  without  it. 

But  here,  in  this  cafe,  as  to  the  intention  of  the  magiftrate,  how  can  it  be 
faid,  that  the  force,  he  ufes,  is  defigned,  by  fubduing  men’s  corruptions,  to 
make  way  for  confidering  and  embracing  the  truth,  when  it  is  fo  applied,  that 
it  is  confeffed  here,  that  a  man  may  get  rid  of  the  penalties,  without  parting 
with  the  corruptions,  they  are  pretended  to  be  ufed  againft?  but,  you  have  a 
ready  anfwer,  “  this  is  what  no  care  of  man  can  certainly  prevent;  ”  which  is  but 
in  other  words  to  proclaim  the  ridiculoufnefs  of  your  ufe  of  force,  and  to  avow 
that  your  method  can  do  nothing.  If,  by  not  certainly,  you  mean,  it  may, 
any  way,  or  to  any  degree,  prevent,  Why  is  it  not  fodone?  If  not,  why  is  a 
word,  that  fignifies  nothing,  putin,  unlefs  it  be  for  fhelter  on  occafion?  a  be- 
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nefit,  you  know  how  to  draw,  from  this  way  of  writing :  but  this  here,  taken 
how  you  pleafe,  will  only  ferve  to  lay  blame  on  the  magiifrate,  or  your  hypothe¬ 
cs,  chufe  you  whether.  I,  for  my  part,  have  a  better  opinion  of  the  ability 
and  management  of  the  magiftrate :  what  he  aimed  at,  in  his  laws,  that  I  be¬ 
lieve  he  mentions  in  them,  and  as  wife  men  do,  in  buiinefs,  fpoke  out  plainly, 
what  he  had  a  mind  Ihould  be  done.  But  certainly,  there  cannot  a  more  ridi¬ 
culous  character  be  put  on  law  makers,  than  to  tell  the  world,  they  intended  to 
make  men  confider,  examine,  &c.  but  yet  neither  required,  nor  named,  any 
thing,  in  their  laws,  but  conformity.  Tho’  yet,  when  men  are  certainly  to  be 
puniffied,  for  not  really  embracing  the  true  religion,  there  ought  to  be  certain 
matters  of  fad,  whereby  thofe,  that  do,  and  thofe  that  do  not,  fo  embrace  the 
truth,  fhould  be  diftinguilhed ;  and  for  that  you  have,  ’tis  true,  a  clear  and  efta- 
blifhed  criterion,  i.  e.  conformity  and  nonconformity  :  which  do  very  certain¬ 
ly  diftinguifh  the  innocent  from  the  guilty  ;  thofe,  that  really  and  fincerely  do 
embrace  the  truth,  that  muft  fave  them,  from  thofe  that  do  not. 

But,  Sir,  to  refolve  the queftion,  Whether  the  convidion  of  men’s  under- 
ftandings,  and  the  falvation  of  their  fouls,  be  the  bufmefs  and  aim  of  thofe,  who 
ufe  force,  to  bring  men  into  the  profeffion  of  the  national  religion  ;  I  afk,  whe¬ 
ther,  if  that  were  fo,  there  could  be  fo  many,  as  there  are,  not  only  in  molt 
country  parifhes,  but,  I  think  I  may  fay,  may  be  found,  in  all  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  grofly  ignorant  in  the  dodrines  and  principles  of  the  chriftian  religion,  if 
a  ftrid  enquiry  were  made  into  it  ?  If  force  be  neceftary  to  be  ufed,  to  bring  men 
to  falvation,  certainly  fome  part  of  it  would  find  out  fome  of  the  ignorant  and 
unconfidering,  that  are  in  the  national  church,  as  well  as  it  does  fo  diligently, 
all  the  nonconformifts,  out  of  it,  whether  they  have  confidered,  or  are  know¬ 
ing,  or  no.  But  to  this,  you  give  a  very  ready  anfwer ;  “  Would  you  have  the 
“  magiftrate  punilh  all  indifferently,  thofe,  who  obey  the  law,  as  well  as  them 
“  that  do  not?”  What  is  the  obedience,  the  law  requires  ?  That  you  tell  us,  in 
thefe  words,  “  If  the  magiftrate  provides  fufficiently  for  the  inftrudion  of  all 
“  his  fubjeds,  in  the  true  religion;  and  then,  requires  them  all,  under  convenient 
“  penalties,  to  hearken  to  the  teachers  and  minifters  of  it,  and  to  profefs  and 
“  exercife  it  with  one  accord,  under  their  diredion,  in  publick  aftemblies 
which,  in  other  words,  is  but  conformity,  which  here  you  exprefs  a  little  plainer, 
in  thefe  words :  “  But,  as  thofe  magiftrates  who,  having  provided  fufficiently, 
«  for  the  inftrudion  of  all,  under  their  care,  in  the  true  religion,  do  make 
“  laws,  and  ufe  moderate  penalties,  to  bring  men  to  the  communion  of  the 
“  church  of  God,  and  to  conform  to  the  rules  and  orders  of  it.”  You  add, 
“  Is  there  any  pretence  to  fay,  that,  in  fb  doing,  he  [the  magiftrate]  applies 
“  force,  only  to  a  part  of  his  fubjeds,  when  the  law  is  general,  and  excepts 
“  none?”  There  is  no  pretence,  I  confefs,  to  fay  that,  in  fo  doing,  he  applies 
force,  only  to  a  part  of  his  fubjeds,  to  make  them  conformifts,  from  that,  it 
is  plain,  the  law  excepts  none.  But,  if  conformifts  may  be  ignorant,  grofsly 
ignorant,  of  the  principles  and  dodrines  of  chriftianity ;  if  there  be  no  penal¬ 
ties  ufed,  to  make  them  confider,  as  they  ought,  fo  as  to  underftand,  be  convin¬ 
ced  of,  believe  and  obey,  the  truths  of  the  gofpel,  are  not  they  exempt  from  that 
force,  which,  you  fay,  “  is  to  make  men  confider,  and  examine  matters  of  re- 
“  ligion,  as  they  ought  to  do?”  Force  is  applied  to  all,  indeed,  to  make  them 
conformifts:  but,  if  being  conformifts  once,  and  frequenting  the  places  of  pub- 
lick  worfhip,  and  there  ffiewing  an  outward  compliance  with  the  ceremonies 
prefcribed,  (for  that  is  all  the  law  requires  of  all,  call  it  how  you  pleafe)  they 
are  exempt  from  all  force  and  penalties,  though  they  are  never  fo  ignorant,  ne¬ 
ver  fo  far  from  understanding,  believing,  receiving  the  truths  of  the  golpel ;  I 
think  it  is  evident  that,  then,  force  is  not  applied  to  all,  “  to  procure  the  con- 
“  vidion  of  the  understanding.  To  bring  men  to  confider  thole  reafons  and  ar- 
“  guments,  which  are  proper  to  convince  the  mind,  and  which,  without  being 
*c  forced,  they  would  not  confider.  To  bring  men  to  that  confideration,  which 
“  nothing  elfe,  but  force,  (befides  the  extraordinary  grace  of  God)  would  bring 
<c  them  to.  To  make  men  good  chriftians,  To  make  men  receive  inftrudions. 

“To 
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“  To  cure  their  averfion  to  the  true  religion.  To  bring  men  to  con  fid  er  and  Page  5s. 

“  examine  the  controverfies,  which  they  are  bound  to  confider  and  examine, 

“  i.  e.  thofe,  wherein  they  cannot  err,  without  dishonouring  God,  and  endan-Page  2. 

“  gering  their  own  and  other  men’s  eternal  falvation.  To  weigh  matters  of  re- Page  *6. 

“  ligion,  carefully  and  impartially.  To  bring  men  to  the  true  religion  and  to  Page  1 3. 

“  falvation.”  That  then,  force  is  not  applied  to  all  the  fubje&s,  for  thefe  ends,  I 
think  you  will  not  deny.  Thefe  are  the  ends,  for  which  you  tell  us,  in  the  pla¬ 
ces  quoted,  that  force  is  to  be  ufed,  in  matters  of  religion :  ’Tis,  by  its  ulefulneSs 
and  neceffity  to  thofe  ends,  that,  you  tell  us,  the  magistrate  is  authorized  and 
obliged  to  ufe  force,  in  matters  of  religion.  Now,  if  all  thefe  ends  be  not  at¬ 
tained,  by  a  bare  conformity,  and  yet  if,  by  a  bare  conformity,  men  are  wholly 
exempt  from  all  force  and  penalties,  in  matters  of  religion,  will  you  fay  that,  for 
thefe  ends,  force  is  applied  to  all  the  magistrate's  fubjedts  ?  If  you  will,  I  mull 
fend  you  to  my  Pagans  and  Mahometans,  for  a  little  confcience  and  modeftv. 

If  you  confefs  force  is  not  applied  to  all,  for  thefe  ends,  notwithstanding  any  laws, 
obliging  all  to  conformity,  you  mutt  alfo  confefs,  that  what  you  fay,  concerning 
the  law’s  being  general,  is  nothing  to  the  purpofe ;  Since  all,  that  are  under  pe¬ 
nalties  for  not  conforming,  are  not  under  any  penalties,  for  ignorance,  irreligion,' 
or  the  want  of  thofe  ends,  for  which,  you  fay,  penalties  are  ufeful  and  neceSlary. 

You  go  on,  “  And,  therefore,  if  fuch  perfons  profane  the  facrament,  to  keep  Page  22, 

“  their  places,  or  to  obtain  licenfes  to  fell  ale,  this  is  an  horrible  wickednefs.”  I 
excufe  them  not.  “  But  it  is  their  own,  and  they  alone  muft  anfwer  for  it.” 

Yes,  and  thofe,  who  threatned  poor  ignorant  and  irreligious  ale-fellers,  whofe 
livelihood  it  was,  to  take  away  their  licenfes,  if  they  did  not  conform,  and  re¬ 
ceive  the  facrament,  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  to  have  fomething  to  anfwer  for. 

You  add,  “  But  it  is  very  unjuft  to  impute  it  to  thofe,  who  make  fuch  laws,  p2g»  23, 
“  and  pfe  fuch  force,  or  to  fay,  that  they  proftitute  holy  things,  and  drive  men 
“  to  profane  them.”  Nor  is  it  juft  to  insinuate,  in  your  anfwer,  as  if  that  had 
been  faid,  which  was  not.  But  if  it  be  true,  that  a  poor,  ignorant,  loofe,  irreli¬ 
gious  wretch  Should  be  threatned  to  be  turned  out  of  his  calling  and  livelihood, 
if  he  would  not  take  the  facrament :  may  it  not  be  faid  thefe  holy  things  have 
been  fo  low  proftituted  ?  And  if  this  be  not  profaning  them,  pray  tell  me  what  is? 

Th  1  s  I  think  may  be  faid,  without  injuftice  to  any  body,  that  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear,  that  thofe,  who  make  Strict  laws,  for  conformity,  and  take  no  care  to  have 
it  examined,  upon  what  grounds  men  conform,  are  not  very  much  concerned, 
that  men’s  understandings  Should  be  convinced :  and  tho’  you  go  on  to  lay,  that 
<c  they  defign,  by  their  laws,  to  do  what  lies  in  them,  to  make  men  good  chrifti- 
“  ans:”  That  will  fcarce  be  believed,  if  what  you  fay  be  true,  that  force  is  necefo 
fary  to  bring  “  thofe,  who  cannot  be  otherwife  brought  to  it,  to  Study  the  true  re-  page  58, 
“  ligion,  with  fuch  care  and  diligence,  as  they  might,  and  ought  to,  ufe,  and 
“  with  an  honeft  mind.”  And  yet  we  fee,  a  great  part,  or  any  of  thofe,  who  are 
ignorant  in  the  true  religion,  have  no  fuch  force  applied  to  them,  efpecially,  Since 
you  tell  us,  in  the  Same  place,  that  “  no  man  ever  Studied  the  true  religion,  with  Ibid. 

“  fuch  care  and  diligence,  as  he  might,  and  ought  to,  ufe,  and  with  an  honeft 
“  mind,  but  he  was  convinced  of  the  truth  of  it.”  If  then,  force  and  penalties 
can  produce  that  Study,  care,  diligence  and  honeft  mind,  which  will  produce 
knowledge  and  conviction,  and  (that,  as  you  fay  in  the  following  words)  make 
good  men;  I  aSk  you,  if  there  be  found  in  the  communion  of  the  church,  exempt 
from  force,  upon  the  account  of  religion,  ignorant,  irreligious,  ill  men ;  and 
that,  to  fpeak  moderately,  not,  in  great  difproportion,  fewer,  than  amongit  the 
nonconformists,  will  you  believe  yourfelf,  when  you  fay,  “  the  magistrates  do, 

“  by  their  laws,  all  that  in  them  lies,  to  make  them  good  chriftians;”  when 
they  ufe  not  that  force  to  them,  which  you,  not  I,  fay,  is  neceSTary ;  and  that 
they  are,  where  it  is  neceSTary,  obliged  to  ufe  ?  And  therefore,  I  give  you  leave 
to  repeat  again  the  words,  you  fubjoin  here,  “  But  if,  after  all,  they  [i.e.  the  ma-  Page  23, 
“  giftrates]  can  do,  wicked  and  godlefs  men  will  ftill  refolve  to  be  fo,  they  will 
“  be  fo,  and  I  know  not  who,  but  God  Almighty,  can  help  it.”  But  this  be¬ 
ing  fpoken  of  conformifts,  on  whom  the  magistrates  lay  no  penalties,  ufe  no 
■  force 
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force  for  religion,  give  me  leave  to  mind  you  of  the  ingenuity  of  one  of  my  Pa¬ 
gans,  or  Mahometans. 

You  tell  us,  that,  That  the  ufefulnefs  of  force  to  make  fcholars  learn,  au¬ 
thorizes  fchoolmafters  to  ufe  it.  And  would  you  not  think,  a  fchoolmafler 
difcharged  his  duty  well,  and  had  a  great  care  of  their  learning,  who  ufed  his 
rod,  only  to  bring  boys  to  fchool;  but,  if  they  come  there,  once  a  week,  whe¬ 
ther  they  flept,  or  only  minded  their  play,  never  examined,  what  proficiency 
they  made,  or  ufed  the  rod  to  make  them  ftudy  and  learn,  though  they  would 
not  apply  themfelves  without  it? 

B  ut  to  fliew  you,  how  much  you  yourfelf  are  in  earned;,  for  the  falvation 
of  fouls,  in  this  your  method,  I  fhall  fet  down  what  I  laid,  p.  313.  of  my 
letter,  011  that  fubjedt,  and  what  you  anfwer,  page  68.  of  yours. 


L.  p.  3  1 3  *  “You  fpeak  of  it  here,  as  the 
“  moll  deplorable  condition  imaginable,  that 
“  men  fhould  be  left  to  themlelves,  and  not 
“  be  forced  to  conlider  and  examine  the  grounds 
“  of  their  religion,  and  fearch  impartially  and 
<c  diligently  after  the  truth.  This  you  make 
‘c  the  great  mifcarriage  of  mankind ;  and  for 
“  this  you  feem  folicitous,  all  through  your 
“  treatife,  to  find  out  a  remedy;  and  there  is 
“  fcarce  a  leaf,  wherein  you  do  not  offer  yours. 
“  But  what  if,  after  all,  now,  you  fhould  be 
“  found  to  prevaricate?  “  Men  have  contrived 
<c  to  themfeives,  fay  you,  a  great  variety  of  re- 
“  ligions:”  it  is  granted.  They  feek  not  the 
“  truth  in  this  matter,  with  that  application  of 
‘  ‘  mind,  and  that  freedom  of  judgment  which 
“  is  requifite :  it  is  confelfed.  All  the  falfe  re- 
“  ligions,  now  on  foot  in  the  world,  have  ta- 
“  ken  their  rife  from  the  flight  and  partial  con- 
“  fideration,  which  men  have  contented  them- 
“  felves  with,  in  fearching  after  the  true;  and 
“  men  take  them  up,  and  perfift  in  them  for 
“  want  of  due  examination  :  ”  be  it  fo.  There 
“  is  need  of  a  remedy  for  this;  and  I  have 
“  found  one,  whofe  fuccefs  cannot  be  queftion- 
“  ed,  ”  very  well,  What  is  it?  let  us  hear  it. 
“  Why,  “  diflenters  mull  be  punifhed.”  Can 
“  any  body,  that  hears  you  fay  fo,  believe  you 
“  in  earnefl;  and  that  want  of  examination  is  the 
“  thing,  you  would  have  amended,  when  want 
“  of  examination  is  not  the  thing,  you  would 
“  have  punifhed?  If  want  of  examination  be  the 
“  fault,  want  of  examination  mufl  be  punifhed ; 
“  if  you  are,  as  you  pretend,  fully  fatisfied,  that 
“  punifhment  is  the  proper  and  only  means  to  re- 
“  remedy  it.  But  if,  in  all  your  treatife,  you  can 
“  fhew  me  one  place,  where  you  fay,  that  the  ig- 
“  norant,  the  carelefs,  the  inconfiderate,  the  neg- 
“  ligent  in  examining  throughly  the  truth  of  their 
“  own  and  others  religion,  &c.  are  to  be  pu- 
“  niflied,  I  will  allow  your  remedy  for  a  good 
“  one.  But  you  have  not  faid  any  thing  like 
“  this ;  and,  which  is  more,  I  tell  you  before- 
“  hand,  you  dare  not  fay  it.  And,  whilfl  you 
“  do  not,  the  world  has  reafon  to  judge,  that 

however 


L.  3.  p.  68.  Your  next  pa¬ 
ragraph  runs  high,  and  char¬ 
ges  me  with  nothing  lefs  than 
prevarication.  For  whereas, 
you  tell  me,  I  Ipeak  of  it  here, 
as  the  moll  deplorable  con¬ 
dition  imaginable,  that  men 
fhould  be  left  to  themfelves, 
and  not  be  forced  to  confider 
and  examine  the  grounds  of 
their  religion,  and  fearch  im¬ 
partially  and  diligently  after 
the  truth,  &c.  It  feems  all 
the  remedy  I  ofler,  is  no 
more  than  this,  “difl'enters 
“  mufl  be  punifhed.”  Upon 
which  thus  you  infult;  “  can 
“  any  body  that  hears  you 
fay  fo,  believe  you  in  ear¬ 
nefl,  ”  &c.  Now  here  I 
acknowledge,  that,  though 
want,  or  negledt,  of  exami¬ 
nation  be  a  general  fault,  yet 
the  method  I  propofe,  for 
curing  it,  does  not  reach  to 
all  that  are  guilty  of  it,  but 
is  limited  to  thofe,  who  re¬ 
ject  the  true  religion,  propo- 
led  to  them  with  fufficient 
evidence.  But.  then,  to  let 
you  fee,  how  little  ground 
you  have  to  fay,  that  I  pre¬ 
varicate  in  this  matter,  I  fhall 
only  defire  you  to  confider, 
what  it  is  that  the  author  and 
myfelf  were  enquiring  after: 
for  it  is  not,  What  courie  is 
to  be  taken,  to  confirm  and 
eftablifh  thofe  in  the  truth, 
who  have  already  embraced 
it?  nor,  how  they  may  be 
enabled  to  propagate  it  to  o- 
thers,  (for  botli  which  pur- 
pofes  I  have  already  acknow¬ 
ledged  it  very  ufeful,  and  a 

thing 
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“  however  want  of  examination  be  a  general 
fault,  which  you  with  great  vehemency  have 
**  exaggerated;  yet  you  ufe  it  only,  for  a  pre- 
**  tence  to  punifh  diflenters;  and  either  diftruft 
your  remedy,  that  it  will  not  cure  this  evil, 
4‘  or  elfe  care  not  to  have  it  generally  cured. 
«*  This  evidently  appears,  from  your  whole 
management  of  the  argument.  And  he, 
€*  that  reads  your  treatife  with  attention;  will 
“  be  more  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  when  he 
“  (hall  find,  that  you  (who  are  fo  earned:  to 
“  have  men  punifhed,  to  bring  them  to  confi- 
“  der  and  examine,  that  fo  they  may  difcover 
44  the  way  to  falvation )  have  not  faid  one  word 
“  of  confidering,  fearching,  and  hearkening 
**  to  the  fcripture;  which  had  been  as  good  a 
“  rule  for  a  chriftian,  to  have  fent  them  to,  as 
“  to  reafons  and  arguments  proper  to  convince 
“  them,  of  you  know  not  what:  as  to  the  in- 
u  ftrudtion  and  government  of  the  proper  mi- 
“  nifters  of  religion,  which,  who  they  are, 
“  men  are  yet  far  from  being  agreed ;  or,  as 
“  to  “  the  information  of  thofe,  who  tell  them 
“  they  have  miftaken  their  way,  and  offer  to 
“  {hew  them  the  right;”  and  to  the  like,  un- 
“  certain,  and  dangerous  guides;  which  were 
“  not  thofe,  that  our  Saviour  and  the  Apoftles 
*l  fent  men  to,  but  to  the  fcriptures.  *  <c  Search 
“  the  fcriptures,  for  in  them  you  think  you 
“  have  eternal  life,”  fays  our  Saviour  to  the 
•*  unbelieving,  perfecuting  Jews.  And  it  is  the 
“  fcriptures,  which  St.  Paul  fays,  are  able  to 
“  make  wife  unto  falvation.  -f- 

“  Talk  no  more,  therefore,  if  you  have 
**  any  care  of  your  reputation,  how  much  “  it 
<c  is  every  man’s  intereft,  not  to  be  left  to  him- 
**  felf,  without  moleftation,  without  punifh- 
“  ment,  in  matters  of  religion.”  Talk  not  “  of 
“  bringing  men  to  embrace  the  truth  that  muft 
**  fave  them,  by  putting  them  upon  examina- 
“  tion.”  Talk  no  more  “  of  force  and  punifh- 
“  ment,  as  the  only  way  left  to  bring  men  to 
“  examine.”  It  is  evident,  you  mean  nothing 
“  lefs:  for  though  want  of  examination  be  the 
“  only  fault,  you  complain  of,  and  punilh- 
*c  ment  be,  in  your  opinion,  the  only  way,  to 
“  bring  men  to  it;  and  this  the  whole  defign  of 
“  your  book;  yet  you  have  not  once  propofed 
tc  in  it,  that  thofe,  who  do  not  impartially  ex- 
“  amine,  fhould  be  forced  to  it.  And  that  you 
“  may  not  think,  I  talk  at  random,  when  I 
“  fay  you  dare  not;  I  will,  if  you  pleafe, 
“  give  you  fome  reafons  for  my  faying  fo. 

*'  Firft,  Because  if  you  propofe  that  all 
<f  fhould  be  pun  idled,  who  are  ignorant,  who 
have  not  “  ufed  fuch  confideration,  as  is  apt 
**  and  proper  to  manifeft  the  truth;  but  have 
“  been  determined,  in  the  choice  of  their  reli- 
*  Vol,  II.  “  gion, 


thing  much  to  be  defired, 
that  all  fuch  perfons  fhould, 
as  far  as  they  are  able,  fearch 
into  the  grounds  upon  which 
their  religion  hands,  and 
challenges  their  belief;)  but 
the  fubjedt  of  our  enquiry  is 
only,  what  method  is  to  be 
ufed,  to  bring  men  to  the 
true  religion.  Now,  if  this 
be  the  only  thing,  we  were 
enquiring  after,  (as  you  can¬ 
not  deny  it  to  be )  then  every 
one  fees  that,  in  {peaking  to 
this  point,  I  had  nothing  to 
do  with  any,  who  have  al¬ 
ready  embraced  the  true  reli- 
ligion;  becaufe  they  are  not 
to  be  brought  to  that  religion ; 
but  only  to  be  confirmed  and 
edified  in  it;  but  was  only  to 
confider,  how  thofe,  who  re¬ 
ject  it,  may  be  brought  to 
embrace  it.  So  that,  how 
much  foever  any  of  thofe, 
who  own  the  true  religion 
may  be  guilty  of  negledt  of  * 
examination;  it  is  evident  I  ^ 
was  only  concerned  to  fhew 
how  it  may  be  cured  in  thofe, 
who,  by  reafon  of  it,  rejedt 
the  true  religion,  duly  pro¬ 
pofed,  or  tendered  to  them.  4  2  Tim.  iii. 
And  certainly,  to  confine  15* 
myfelf  to  this,  is  not  to  pre- 
varicare,  unlefs  to  keep  with¬ 
in  the  bounds,  which  the 
queftion,  under  debate,  pre- 
fcribes  me,  be  to  prevari¬ 
cate. 

In  telling  me,  therefore, 
that,  “  I  dare  not  fay  that 
“  the  ignorant,  the  carelefs, 

“  the  inconfiderate,  the  neg- 
“  ligent  in  examining,  &c. 

“  ( i.  e.  all  that  are  fuch )  are 
“  to  be  punifhed,”  you  only 
tell  me,  that  I  dare  not  be 
impertinent.  And  therefore, 

I  hope,  you  will  excufe  me, 
if  I  take  no  notice  of  the  three 
reafons  you  offer,  in  your 
next  page,  for  your  faying 
fo.  And  yet,  if  I  had  a  mind 
to  talk  impertinently,  I  know 
not,  why  I  might  not  have 
dared  to  do  fo,  as  well  as  other 
men. 

'5  O  There 
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“  gion,  by  impreffions  of  education,  admira- 
“  tion  of  perfons,  worldly  refpeds,  prejudices, 
and  the  like  incompetent  motives;  and  have 
“  taken  up  their  religion  without  examining  it, 
“  as  they  ought;  ”  you  will  propofe  to  have 
“  feveral  of  your  own  church  ( be  it  what  it 
“  will )  punifhed ;  which  would  be  a  propofiti- 
on  too  apt  to  offend  too  many  of  it,  for  you 
“  to  venture  on.  For  whatever  need  there  be 
“  of  reformation,  every  one  will  not  thank  you 
“  for  propofing  fuch  an  one,  as  mull  begin  at 
il  (or  at  leaf!  reach  to  )  the  houfe  of  God. 

“  Secondly,  Because,  if  you  fhould  pro- 
“  pofe  that' all  thofe,  who  are  ignorant,  carelefs 
«  and  negligent  in  examining,  diould  be  punifh- 
“  ed,  you  would  have  little  to  fay,  in  this  quef- 
“  tion  of  toleration  :  for,  if  the  laws  of  the  hate 
«c  were  made,  as  they  ought  to  be,  equal  to  all 
“  the  fubje&s,  without  diftindtion  of  men  of 
“  different  profeffions  in  religion;  and  the  faults 
“  to  be  amended  by  punifhments,  were  impar- 
“  tially  punifhed  in  all,  who  are  guilty  of  them; 
“  this  would  immediately  produce  a  perfect  to- 
“  leration,  or  fhew  the  ufelefnefs  of  force,  in 
“  matters  of  religion.  If  therefore,  you  think 
“  it  fo  neceffary,  as  you  fay,  “  for  the  promo- 
“  ting  of  true  religion,  and  the  falvation  of 
“  fouls,  that  men  fhould  be  punifhed  to  make 
<£  them  examine ;”  do  but  find  a  way  to  apply 
“  force  to  all,  that  have  not  thoroughly  and  im- 
<c  partially  examined,  and  you  have  my  con- 
“  fent.  For  tho’  force  be  not  the  proper  means 
“  of  promoting  religion  ;  yet  there  is  no  better 
“  way  to  fhew  the  ufelefnefs  of  it,  than  the  ap- 
“  plying  it  equally  to  mifcarriages,  in  whom- 
“  foever  found,  and  not  to  diftind:  parties,  or 
“  perfuafions  of  men,  for  the  reformation  of 
“  them  alone,  when  others  are  equally  faulty. 

“  Thirdly,  Because,  without  being  for 
“  as  large  a  toleration,  as  the  author  propofes, 
“  you  cannot  be  truly  and  fincerely  for  a  free 
“  and  impartial  examination.  For,  whoever 
“  examines,  muff  have  the  liberty  to  judge,  and 
“  follow  his  judgment ;  or  elfe  you  put  him  up- 
“  on  examination,  to  no  purpofe.  And  whe- 
“  ther  that  will  not  as  well  lead  men  from,  as 
“  to  your  church,  is  fo  much  a  venture,  that, 
“  by  your  way  of  writing,  ’tis  evident  enough, 
“  you  are  loth  to  hazard  it;  and  if  you  are  of 
“  the  national  church,  ’tis  plain  your  brethren 
“  will  not  bear  with  you,  in  the  allowance  of 
“  fuch  a  liberty.  You  muff,  therefore,  either 
“  change  your  method;  and,  if  the  want  of 
“  examination  be  that  great  and  dangerous  fault 
“  you  would  have  corrected,  you  mufl  equally 
“  punifh  all,  that  are  equally  guilty  of  any  neg- 
“  led:,  in  this  matter,  and  then,  take  your  only 
“  means,  your  beloved  force,  and  make  the  beft 

I  “  of 


There  is  one  thing  more, 
in  this  paragraph,  which,  tho’ 
nothing  more  pertinent,  than 
the  reft,  I  fhall  not  wholly  pafs 
over.  It  lies  in  thele  words; 
“  He  that  reads  your  treatife 
“  with  attention,  will  be 
“  more  confirmed  in  this 
“  opinion,”  (  viz.  that  I  ufe 
want  of  examination,  only 
for  a  pretence  to  punifh  dil— 
fenters  &c.)  “  when  he  fhall 
“  find  that  you  (who  are 
“  fo  earned:  to  have  men 
“  pun  idled,  to  bring  them 
“  to  confider  and  examine, 
££  that  fo  they  may  difcover 
££  the  way  of  falvation)  have 
££  not  faid  one  word  of  con- 
£C  fidering,  fearching  and 
££  hearkning  to  the  fcripture; 
££  which  had  been  as  good  a 
“  rule  for  a  chriftian,  to  have 
££  fent  them  to,  as  to  reafons 
££  and  arguments,  proper  to 
££  convince  them,  of  you 
“  know  not  what, ”&c.  How 
this  confirms  that  opinion,  I 
do  not  fee;  nor  have  you 
thought  fit  to  indrud  me.  But 
as  to  the  thing  itfelf,  viz. 
“  my  not  faying  one  word  of 
££  confidering,  fearching,  and 
<c  hearkning  to  the  fcripture;” 
whatever  advantage  a  captious 
adverfary  may  imagine,  he 
has  in  it,  I  hope  it  will  not 
feem  drange  to  any  indiffe¬ 
rent  and  judicious  perfon, 
who  fhall  but  confider  that, 
throughout  my  treatife,  I 
fpeak  of  the  true  religion,  on¬ 
ly  in  general,  i.  e.  not  as  li¬ 
mited  to  any  particular  dif- 
penfation,  or  to  the  times  of 
the  fcriptures;  but,  as  reach¬ 
ing  from  the  fall  of  Adam  to 
the  end  of  the  world,  and  fo 
comprehending  the  times, 
which  preceded  the  fcrip¬ 
tures  ;  wherein  yet  God  left 
not  himfelf  without  witnefs, 
but  furnifhed  mankind,  with 
diffident  means,  of  knowing 
him  and  his  will,  in  order  to 
their  eternal  falvation.  For 
I  appeal  to  all  men  of  art, 
whether,  fpeaking  of  the  true 

reli- 
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««  of  it ;  or  elfe,  you  muft  put  off  your  mafk, 
«  and  confefs,  that  you  defign  not  your  punifh- 
“  ments,  to  bring  men  to  examination,  but  to 
«  conformity.  For  the  fallacy,  you  have  ufed, 
“  is  too  grofs  to  pafs  upon  this  age.” 


religion,  under  this  generality, 
I  could  be  allowed  to  defcend 
to  any  fuch  rules  of  it,  as  be¬ 
long  only  to  fome  particular 
times,  or  difpenfations ;  fuch 


as  you  cannot  but  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  old  and  new  tefta- 
ments  to  be. 

I  n  this  your  anfwer,  you  fay,  {t  the  fubjebt  of  our  enquiry  is  only,  what  me- 
“  thod  is  to  be  ufed  to  bring  men  to  the  true  religion?”  He  that  reads,  what 
you  fay,  again  and  again,  “  That  the  magiftrate  is  impowered  and  obliged  to 
“  procure,  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  i.  e.  as  far  as,  by  penalties,  it  can  be  procur-  7S? 
“  ed  that  no  man  neglebt  his  foul,”  and  fhall  remember  how  many  pages  you 
employ,  A.  p.  6,  &c.  And  here,  p.  6,  &c.  to  fhew,  that  it  is  the  corruption  of 
human  nature,  which  hinders  men  from  doing  what  they  may,  and  ought,  for 
the  falvation  of  their  fouls,  and  that,  therefore,  penalties,  no  other  means  being 
left,  and  force,  were  necefiary  to  be  ufed  by  the  magiftrate  to  remove  thefe  great 
obftacles,  of  lufts  and  corruptions,  that  “  none  of  his  fubjebts  might  remain  ig- 
“  norant  of  the  way  of  falvation,  or  refufe  to  embrace  it.”  One  would  think, 
your  enquiry  had  been  after  the  means  “  of  curing  men’s  averfion  to  the  true 
“  religion,  (which  you  tell  us,  p.  53.  if  not  cured,  is  certainly  deftrubtive  of 
“  men’s  eternal  falvation)”  that  fo  they  might  heartily  embrace  it  for  their  fal¬ 
vation.  But  here  you  tell  us,  “  your  enquiry  is  only,  what  method  is  to  be 
“  ufed,  to  bring  men  to  the  true  religion whereby  you  evidently  mean  no¬ 
thing,  but  outward  conformity  to  that,  which  you  think  the  true  church,  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  the  next  following  words;  “  Now,  if  this  be  the  only  thing,  we  were 
“  enquiring  after;  then,  every  one  fees  that,  in  fpeaking  to  this  point,  I  had  no- 
“  thing  to  do  with  any,  who  have  already  embraced  the  true  religion.”  And 
alfo  every  one  fees  that,  fince  amongft  thofe,  with  whom  (having  already  embra¬ 
ced  the  true  religion)  you  and  your  penalties  have  nothing  to  do ;  there  are  thofe, 
who  have  not  conftdered  and  examined  matters  of  religion,  as  they  ought,  whofe 
lufts  and  corrupt  natures  keep  them  as  far  alienated  from  believing,  and  as  averfe 
to  a  real  obeying  the  truth  that  muft  fave  them,  as  any  other  men  ;  it  is  manifeft, 
that  embracing  the  true  religion,  in  your  fenfe,  is  only  embracing  the  outward 
profeflion  of  it,  which  is  nothing  but  outward  conformity.  And  that  being  the 
fartheft,  you  would  have  your  penalties  purfue  men,  and  there  leave  them,  with 
as  much  of  their  ignorance  of  the  truth,  and  carelefnefs  of  their  fouls,  as  they 
pleafe,  who  can  deny,  but  that  it  would  be  impertinent  in  you,  to  conftder  how 
want  of  impartial  examination,  or  averfion,  to  the  true  religion,  ftiould,  in  them, 
be  cured  ?  Becaufe  they  are  none  of  thofe  fubjebts  of  the  commonwealth,  whofe 
fpiritual  and  eternal  interefts  are,  by  political  government,  to  be  procured,  or 
advanced,  none  of  thofe  fubjebts,  whofe  falvation  the  magiftrate  is  to  take  care  of. 

And  therefore,  I  excufe  you,  as  you  defire,  for  not  taking  notice  of  my  three 
reafons ;  but,  whether  the  reader  will  do  fo,  or  no,  is  more  than  I  can  undertake. 

I  hope  you  too  will  excufe  me,  for  having  ufed  fo  harfh  a  word,  as  prevaricate, 
and  impute  it  to  my  want  of  fkill  in  the  Englifti  tongue.  But,  when  I  find  a 
man  pretend  to  a  great  concern  for  the  falvation  of  men’s  fouls,  and  make  it 
one  of  the  great  ends  of  civil  government,  that  the  magiftrate  fhould  make  ufe 
of  force,  to  bring  all  his  fubjebts  to  confider,  ftudy  and  examine,  believe  and 
embrace  the  truth,  that  muft  fave  them  :  when  I  fhall  have  to  do,  with  a  man, 
who,  to  this  purpofe,  hath  writ  two  books,  to  find  out,  and  defend,  the  proper 
remedies  for  that  general  backwardnefs  and  averfion  (which  depraved,  human 
nature  keeps  men  in)  to  an  impartial  fearch  after,  and  hearty  embracing  the  true 
religion ;  and  who  talks  of  nothing  lefs,  than  obligations  on  fovereigns,  both 
from  their  particular  duty,  as  well  as  from  common  charity,  to  take  care,  that 
none  of  their  fubjebts  fhould  want  the  afiiftance  of  this  only  means,  left  for 
their  falvation ;  nay,  who  has  made  it  fo  necefiary  to  men’s  falvation,  that  he 
talks,  as  if  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  God  would  be  brought  in  queftion,  it 
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thofe,  who  needed  it,  fhould  be  deftitute  of  it  ?  and  yet,  notwithftanding  all 
this  (hew  of  concern  for  men’s  falvation,  contrives  the  application  of  this  foie 
remedy  fo,  that  a  great  many,  who  lie  under  the  difeafe,  fhould  be  out  of  the 
reach  and  benefit  of  his  cure,  and  never  have  this  only  remedy  applied  to  them: 
When  this,  I  fay,  is  fo  manifeftly  in  his  thoughts  all  the  while,  that  he  is  forced 
to  confefs,  “  that,  though  want,  or  negleCt,  of  examination  be  a  general  fault, 
“  yet  the  method,  he  propofes,  for  curing  it,  does  not  reach  to  all  that  are 
“  guilty  of  it  j”  but  frankly  owns,  that  he  was  not  concerned  to  fhew,  how 
the  negleCt  of  examination  might  be  cured  in  thofe  who  conform,  but  only  in 
thofe  who,  by  reafon  of  it,  rejeCl  the  true  religion  duly  propoled  to  them : 
which  rejecting  the  true  religion  will  require  a  man  of  art  to  fhew  to  be,  here, 
any  thing,  but  nonconformity  to  the  national  religion.  When,  I  fay,  I  meet 
with  a  man,  another  time,  that  does  this,  who  is  fo  much  a  man  of  art,  as  to 
talk  of  all,  and  mean  but  fome ;  talk  of  hearty  embracing  the  true  religion, 
and  mean  nothing  but  conformity  to  the  national;  pretend  one  thing,  and 
mean  another;  if  you  pleafe  to  tell  me,  what  name  I  fhall  give  it,  I  fhall  not 
fail ;  for  who  knows,  how  foon  again  I  may  have  an  occafion  for  it. 

If  I  would  punifh  men  for  nonconformity,  without  owning  of  it,  I  could 
not  ufe  a  better  pretence  than  to  fay,  it  was  to  make  them  hearken  to  reafons 
and  arguments,  proper  to  convince  them,  or  to  make  them  fubmit  to  the  in- 
ftrudtion  and  government  of  the  proper  minifters  of  religion,  without  any 
thing  elfe,  fuppofing  ftill,  at  the  bottom,  the  arguments  for,  and  the  minifters 
of,  my  religion  to  be  thefe,  that,  ’till  they  outwardly  complied  with,  they  were 
to  be  punifhed.  But,  if  (inftead  of  outward  conformity  to  my  religion,  co¬ 
vered  under  thefe  indefinite  terms)  I  fhould  tell  them,  they  were  to  examine 
the  fcripture,  which  was  the  fixed  rule  for  them  and  me,  not  examining  could 
not  give  me  a  pretence  to  punifh  them,  unlefs  I  would  alfo  punifh  conformifts, 
as  ignorant  and  unverfed  in  the  fcripture,  as  they,  which  would  not  do  my 
bufinefs. 

But  what  need  I  ufe  arguments  to  fhew,  that  your  punifhing,  to  make  men 
examine,  is  defigned  only  againft  diffenters,  when,  in  your  anfwer  to  this  very 
paragraph  of  mine,  you,  in  plain  words,  “  acknowledge  that  though  want  of 
“  examination  be  a  general  fault,  yet  the  method,  you  propofe,  for  curing, 
“  does  not  reach  to  all  that  are  guilty  of  it?  ”  To  which  if  you  pleafe  to  add, 
what  you  tell  us,  that,  when  diffenters  conform,  the  magiftrate  cannot  know, 
and  therefore  never  examines,  whether  they  do  it,  upon  reafon  and  conviction, 
or  no,  though  it  be  certain  that,  upon  conforming,  penalties,  the  neceffary 
means,  ceafe,  it  will  be  obvious,  that,  whatever  be  talked,  conformity  is  all 
that  is  aimed  at,  and  that  want  of  examination  is  but  the  pretence  to  punifh 
diffenters. 

And  this  I  told  you,  any  one  muff  be  convinced  of,  who  obferves,  that  you 
(who  are  fo  earned:  to  have  men  punifhed  to  bring  them  to  confider  and  examine, 
that  fo  they  may  difcover  the  way  of  falvation)  have  not  faid  one  word,  of 
confidering,  fearching,  and  hearkening  to  the  fcripture,  which,  you  were  told, 
was  as  good  a  rule  for  a  chriftian  to  have  fent  men  to,  as  to  “  the  inftru&ion 
and  government  of  the  proper  minifters  of  religion,  or  to  the  information  of 
thofe,  who  tell  them,  they  have  miftaken  their  way,  and  offer  to  fhew  them 
the  right.”  For  this  pafiing  by  the  fcripture,  you  give  us  this  reafon;  that, 
throughout  your  treatife,  you  fpeak  of  the  true  religion,  only  in  general,  i.  e. 
not  as  limited  to  any  particular  difpenfation,  or  to  the  times  of  the  fcriptures, 
but,  as  reaching  from  the  fall  of  Adam  to  the  end  of  the  world,  &c.  And 
then  you  appeal  to  all  men  of  art,  whether  fpeaking  of  the  true  religion,  un¬ 
der  this  generality,  you  could  be  allowed  to  defcend,  to  any  fuch  rules  of  it, 
as  belong  only  to  fome  particular  times,  or  difpenfations,  fuch  as  I  cannot 
but  acknowledge  the  old  and  new  teftaments  to  be.” 

The  author,  that  you  write  againft,  making  it  his  bufinefs  (as  no  body  can 
doubt,  who  reads  but  the  firft  page  of  his  letter)  to  fhew,  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
chriftians  to  tolerate,  both  chriftians,  and  others,  who  differ  from  them,  in 
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religion,  it  is  pretty  ftrange  (in  aflerting  againft  him,  that  the  magiftrate  might 
and  ought  to  ufe  force,  to  bring  men  to  the  true  religion)  you  Ihould  mean  any 
other  magiftrate  than  the  chriltian  magiftrate,  or  any  other  religion,  than  the 
chriftian  religion.  But  it  feems,  you  took  fo  little  notice  of  the  defign  of  your 
adverfary,  which  was  to  prove,  that  chriftians  were  not  to  ufe  force,  to  bring 
any  one  to  the  true  chriftian  religion;  that  you  would  prove  that  chriftians,  now 
were  to  ufe  force,  not  only  to  bring  men  to  the  Chriftian,  but  alio  to  the  Jewifh 
religion;  or  that  of  the  true  church,  before  the  law,  or,  to  fome  true  religion, 
fo  general,  that  it  is  none  of  thefe.  “For,  fay  you,  throughout  your  treatife, 

“  you  fpeak  of  the  true  religion,  only  in  general,  i.  e.  not  as  limited  to  any  par- 
“  ticular  difpenfation though  one,  that  were  not  a  man  of  art,  would  fufpedt 
you  to  be  of  another  mind  yourfelf,  when  you  told  us,  the  fhutting  out  the  Jews 
from  the  rights  of  the  commonwealth,  “  is  a  juft  and  neceffary  caution,  in  a  pa7e  3, 

“  chriftian  commonwealth:”  which  you  fay,  to  juftify  your  exception,  in  the 
beginning  of  your  A.  againft  the  largenefs  of  the  author’s  toleration,  who  would 
not  have  Jews  excluded.  But  fpeak  of  the  true  religion,  only  in  general,  as 
much  as  you  pleafe,  if  your  true  religion  be  that,  by  which  men  muft  be  faved, 
can  you  fend  a  man,  to  any  better  guide,  to  that  true  religion  now,  than  the 
fcripture  ? 

If  when  you  were  in  your  altitudes,  writing  the  firft  book,  your  men  of  art  A.  p.  13: 
could  not  allow  you,  to  defcend  to  any  fuch  rules,  as  the  fcripture,  (tho’  even 
there  you  acknowledge  the  feverities  fpoken  againft,  are  fuch  as  are  ufed  to 
make  men  chriftians)  becaufe  there  (by  an  art  proper  to  yourfelf)  you  were  to 
fpeak  of  true  religion,  under  a  generality,  which  had  nothing  to  do,  with  the 
duty  of  chriftians,  in  reference  to  toleration  :  yet  when  here,  in  your  fecond 
book,  where  you  condefcend,  all  along,  to  fpeak  of  the  Christian  Religi¬ 
on,  and  tell  us,  that  “  the  magiftrates  have  authority  to  make  laws,  for  pro- 
“  moting  the  Chriftian  religion ;  and  do,  by  their  law's,  defign  to  contribute 
“  what  in  them  lies  to  make  men  good  Christians;”  and  complain  of  tole¬ 
ration,  as  the  very  bane  of  the  life  and  fpirit  of  Christianity,  &c.  and  have 
vouchfafed  particularly  to  mention  the  gofpel ;  why  here,  having  been  called 
upon  for  it,  you  could  not  fend  men  to  the  fcriptures,  and  tell  them  dire&ly 
that  thofe,  they  were  to  ftudy  diligently,  thofe  they  were  impartially  and  care¬ 
fully  to  examine,  to  bring  them  to  the  true  religion,  and  into  the  way  of  fal- 
vation :  rather  than  talk  to  them,  as  you  do,  of  receiving  inftruttion,  and  con- 
fidering  reafons  and  arguments  proper  and  fufficient  to  convince  them ;  rather 
than  propofe,  as  you  do,  all  along,  fuch  objedts  of  examination  and  enquiry,  in 
general  terms,  as  are  as  hard  to  be  found,  as  the  thing  itfelf,  for  which  they  are 
to  be  examined :  why,  I  fay,  you  have,  here  again,  avoided  fending  men  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  fcriptures,  is  juft  matter  of  enquiry.  And,  for  this,  you  muft  apply 
yourfelf,  again,  to  your  men  of  art,  to  furnifti  you  with  fome  other  reafon. 

If  you  will  but  caft  your  eyes  back,  to  your  next  page,  you  will  there  find 
that  you  build  upon  this,  “  That  the  fubjedl  of  your  and  the  author’s  inquiry  is, 

“  only,  what  method  is  to  be  ufed,  to  bring  men  to  the  true  religion  ?”  If  this 
be  fo,  your  men  of  art,  who  cannot  allow  you  to  defcend  to  any  fuch  rule,  as  the 
fcriptures,  becaufe  you  fpeak  of  the  true  religion  in  general,  i.  e.  not  as  limited 
to  any  particular  difpenfation,  or  to  the  times  of  the  fcriptures,  muft  allow,  that 
you  deferve  to  be  head  of  their  college ;  fince  you  are  fo  ftridt  an  obferver  of 
their  rules,  that,  tho’  your  enquiry  be,  “  What  method  is  to  be  ufed,  to  bring 
“  men  to  the  true  religion”  (now*,  under  the  particular  difpenfation  of  the  gof¬ 
pel,  and  under  fcripture-times)  you  think  it  an  unpardonable  fault,  to  recede  fo 
far  from  your  generality,  as  to  admit  the  ftudy  and  examination  of  the  fcripture, 
into  your  method ;  for  fear,  ’tis  like,  your  method  will  be  too  particular,  if  it 
would  not  now  ferve  to  bring  men  to  the  true  religion,  who  lived  before  the 
flood.  But  had  you  had  as  good  a  memory,  as  is  generally  thought  needful  to  a 
man  of  art,  it  is  believed,  you  would  have  fpared  this  reafon,  for  your  being  fo 
backward,  in  putting  men  upon  examination  of  the  fcripture.  And  any  one, 
but  a  man  of  art,  who  {hall  read  what,  you  tell.us,  the  magiftrate’s  duty  is;  and  Page  31. 
Vol.  II.  5  P  will 
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will  but  confider,  how  convenient  it  would  be,  that  men  flhould  receive  no  in^ 
ftru&ion,  but  from  the  miniftry,  that  you  there  tell  us,  the  magiftrate  aflifls; 
examine  no  arguments,  hear  nothing  of  the  gofpel,  receive  no  other  fenfe  of 
the  fcripture,  but  what  that  miniftry  propofes  ;  who,  if  they  had  but  the  co- 
adtive  power  (you  think  them  as  capable  of,  as  other  men)  might  afiift  them- 
delves  ;  he,  I  fay,  who  reflects  but  on  thefe  things,  may,  perhaps,  find  a  reafon, 
that  may  better  latisfy  the  ignorant  and  unlearned,  who  have  not  had  the  good 
luck  to  arrive  at  being  of  the  number  of  thefe  men  of  art,  why  you  cannot  de- 
fcend  to  propofe,  to  men,  the  ftudying  of  the  fcripture. 

Let  me  for  once  fuppofe  you  in  holy  orders,  (for  we,  that  are  not  of  the  a- 
depti,  may  be  allowed  to  be  ignorant  of  the  punctilio’s  in  writing,  obferved  by 
the  men  of  art : )  and  let  me  then  afk,  what  art  is  this,  whole  rules  are  of  that 
authority;  that  one,  who  has  received  commiffion  from  heaven,  to  preach  the 
gofpel,  in  feafon  and  out  of  feafon,  for  the  falvation  of  fouls,  may  not  allow 
himfelf  to  propofe  the  reading,  ftudying,  examining  of  the  fcripture,  which  has 
for,  at  leaft  thefe  fixteen  hundred  years,  contained  the  only  true  religion  in  the 
world ;  for  fear  fuch  a  propofal  ftiould  offend,  againft  the  rules  of  this  art,  by 
being  too  particular,  and  confined  to  the  gofpel  difpenfation ;  and,  therefore, 
could  not  pafs  mufter,  nor  find  admittance,  in  a  treatile,  wherein  the  author  pro- 
feffes  it  his  only  bufinefs,  to  “  enquire,  what  method  is  to  be  ufed  to  bring  men 
<c  to  the  true  religion  ?”  Do  you  expedt  any  other  difpenfation,  that  you  are  fo 
afraid  of  being  too  particular,  if  you  fliould  recommend  the  life  and  ftudy  of 
the  fcripture,  to  bring  men  to  the  true  religion,  now,  in  the  times  of  the  gofpel? 
Why  might  you  not  as  well  fend  them  to  the  fcriptures,  as  to  the  miniftcrs  and 
teachers  of  the  true  religion?  Have  thofe  minifters  any  other  religion  to  teach, 
than  what  is  contained  in  the  fcriptures  ?  But,  perhaps,  you  do  this  out  of  kind- 
nefs  and  care ;  becaufe,  poflibly,  the  fcriptures  could  not  be  found ;  but  who 
were  the  minifters  of  the  true  religion,  men  could  not  poflibly  mifs.  Indeed, 
you  have  allowed  yourfelf,  to  defcend  to  what  belongs  only  to  fome  particular 
times  and  difpenfations,  for  their  fakes,  when  you  fpeak  of  the  minifters  of  the 
gofpel.  But,  whether  it  be  as  fully  agreed  on,  amongft  chriftians,  who  are  the 
minifters  of  the  gofpel,  that  men  muft  hearken  to,  and  be  guided  by ;  as  which 
are  the  writings  of  the  apollles  and  evangelifts,  that  (if  ftudied)  will  inftrudt 
them  in  the  way  to  heaven ;  is  more  than  you,  or  your  men  of  art,  can  be  po- 
fitive  in.  Where  are  the  cannons  of  this  over-ruling  art  to  be  found,  to  which 
you  pay  fuch  reverence  ?  May  a  man  of  no  diftinguifhing  character  be  admitted 
to  the  privilege  of  them  ?  For,  I  fee,  it  may  be  of  notable  ufe,  at  a  dead  lift,  and 
bring  a  man  off  with  flying  colours,  when  truth  and  reafon  can  do  him  but  little 
fervice.  The  ftrong  guard  you  have,  in  the  powers  you  write  for ;  and  when 
you  have  engaged  a  little  too  far,  the  fafe  retreat  you  have  always  at  hand,  in  an 
appeal  to  thefe  men  of  art,  made  me  almoft  at  a  ftand,  whether  I  were  not  beft: 
make  a  truce  with  one,  who  had  fuch  auxiliaries.  A  friend  of  mine  finding:  me 
talk  thus,  replied  brifkly,  ’Tis  a  matter  of  religion,  which  requires  not  men  of 
art ;  and  the  afliftance  of  fuch  art,  as  favours  fo  little  of  the  fimplicily  of  the  gof¬ 
pel  ;  both  fhews  and  makes  the  caufe  the  weaker.  And  fo  I  went  on,  to  your 
two  next  paragraphs. 

In  them,  to  vindicate  a  pretty  ftrange  argument,  for  the  magiftrate’s  ufe  of 
force,  you  think  it  convenient  to  repeat  it,  out  of  your  anfwer  p.  26.  And  fo 
in  compliance  with  you,  (hall  I  do  here  again.  There  you  tell  us,  “  The  pow- 
“  er,  you  afcribe  to  the  magiftrate  is  given  him  to  bring  men,  not  to  his  own, 
“  but  to  the  true  religion :  and  though  (as  our  author  puts  us  in  mind)  the  reli- 
“  gion  of  every  prince  is  orthodox,  to  himfelf;  yet,  if  this  power  keep  within 
“  its  bounds,  it  can  ferve  the  intereft  of  no  other  religion,  but  the  true,  among 
“  fuch  as  have  any  concern  for  their  eternal  falvation ;  (and  thofe,  that  have 
“  none,  deferve  not  to  be  confidered)  becaufe  the  penalties  it  enables  him,  that 
“  has  it,  to  infliCt,  are  not  fuch,  as  may  tempt  fuch  perfons,  either  to  renounce 
“  a  religion,  which  they  believe  to  be  true,  or  to  profefs  one,  which  they  do 
“  not  believe  to  be  fo;  but  only  fuch,  as  are  apt  to  put  them  upon  a  ferious  and 
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impartial  examination  of  the  controverfy*  between  the  magiftrate  and  them, 
which  is  the  way  for  them,  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  And 
if,  upon  fuch  examination  of  the  matter,  they  chance  to  find*  that  the 
truth  does  not  lie  on  the  magiftrate’ s  fide,  they  have  gained  thus  much, 
however,  even  by  the  magiftrate’ s  mifapplying  his  power,  that  they  know 
better,  than  they  did  before*  where  the  truth  doth  lie:  and  all  the  hurt,  that 
comes  to  them  by  it,  is  only  the  fuffering  fome  tolerable  inconveniences,  for 
their  following  the  light  of  their  own  reafon,  and  the  didates  of  their  own 
confidences;  which,  certainly,  is  no  fuch  mifchief  to  mankind,  as  to  make 
it  more  eligible,  that  there  fhould  be  no  fuch  power,  veiled  in  the  magiftrate, 
but  the  care  of  every  man’s  foul  fhould  be  left  to  himfelf  alone,  (as  this  au¬ 
thor  demands  it  fhould  be.”) 

T  o  this,  I  tell  you,  “  That  here,  out  of  abundant  kindnefs,  when  difienters  j 
have  their  heads  (without  any  caufe)  broken,  you  provide  them  a  plaifter.”For,  '  ’  P’ J ' 
lay  you,  “  If,  upon  fuch  examination  of  the  matter,  (i.  e.  brought  to  it  by  thep._ 
magiftraie’s  punifhment)  they  chance  to  find  that  the  truth  does  not  lie  on  the  ^  1 
magiftrate’s  fide ;  they  have  gained  thus  much  however,  even  by  the  magif- 
trate’s  mifapplying  his  power,  that  they  know  better  than  they  did  before, 
where  the  truth  does  lie.”  “  Which  is  as  true,  as  if  you  fhould  fay,  Upon  ex¬ 
amination  I  find,  fuch  an  one  is  out  of  the  way  to  York,  therefore  I  know 
“  better,  than  I  did  before,  that  I  am  in  the  right.  For  neither  of  you  may  be 
“  in  the  right.  This  were  true,  indeed,  if  there  were  but  two  ways  in  all,  a 
“  right  and  a  wrong.”  To  this  you  reply  here  5  “  That  whoever  lhall  confi- 
“  der  the  penalties,  will,  you  perfuade  yourfelf,  find  no  heads  broken,  and  fo 
“  but  little  need  of  a  plaifter.”  The  penalties,  as  you  fay,  are  to  be  fuch,  as 
“  will  not  tempt  fuch,  as  have  any  concern  for  their  eternal  falvation, 

“  either  to  renounce  a  religion,  which  they  believe  to  be  true,  or  profefs  one, 

*c  which  they  believe  not  to  be  fo,  but  only  fuch  as  (  “  being  weighed 
“  in  gold  fcales)  are  juft  enough,”  or,  as  you  exprefs  it,  are  apt  to  put  them 
<c  upon  a  ferious  and  impartial  examination  of  the  controverfy  between  the  ma- 
“  giftrate  and  them.”  If  you  had  been  pleafed  to  have  told  us,  what  penalties 
thofe  were,  we  might  have  been  able  to  guefs,  whether  there  would  have  been 
broken  heads,  or  no.  But,  lince  you  have  not  vouchfafed  to  do  it,  and,  if  I 
miftake  not,  will  again  appeal  to  your  men  of  art,  for  another  difpenfation,  ra¬ 
ther  than  ever  do  it ;  I  fear  no  body  can  be  fure,  thefe  penalties  will  not  reach  to 
fomething  worfe,  than  a  broken  head:  efpecially,  if  the  magiftrate  dial  1  ob-  Page  7. 
ferve,  that  you  impute  the  rife  and  growth  of  falfe  religions  (which  it  is  the  ma¬ 
giftrate’s  duty  to  hinder)  to  the  pravity  of  human  nature,  unbridled  by  autho¬ 
rity;  which,  by  what  follows,  he  may  have  reafon  to  think,  is  to  ufe  force, 
diffident  to  counterbalance  the  folly,  perverfenefs  and  wickednefs  of  men :  PaSe 
and,  whether  then,  he  may  not  lay  on  penalties  fufficient,  if  not  to  break  men’s 
heads,  yet  to  ruin  them  in  their  eftates  and  liberties,  will  be  more  than  you  can 
undertake.  And,  fince  you  acknowledge  here,  that  the  magiftrate  may  err 
fo  far,  in  the  ufe  of  this  his  power,  as  to  miftake  the  perfons,  that  he  lays  his 
penalties  on;  will  you  be  fecurity,  that  he  lhall  not  alfo  miftake,  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  them,  and  not  lay  on  fuch,  as  men  would  willingly  exchange  for 
a  broken  head?  all  the  afiurance,  you  give  us  of  this  is;  tc  If  this  power  keep 
“  within  its  bounds,  i.  e.  as  you  here  explain  it,  if  the  penalties  the  magiftrate 
makes  ufe  of,  to  promote  a  falfe  religion,  do  not  exceed  the  meafure  of  thofe, 
which  he  may  warrantably  ufe  for  the  promoting  the  true.”  The  magif¬ 
trate  may,  notwithftanding  any  thing  you  have  faid,  or  can  fay,  ufe  any  fort 
of  penalties,  any  degree  of  punifhment;  you  having  neither  Ihewed  the  mea¬ 
fure  of  them,  nor  will  ever  be  able  to  Ihew  the  utmoft  meafure,  which  may 
not  be  exceeded,  if  any  may  be  ufed. 

But  what  is  this  I  find  here?  “  if  the  penalties,  the  magiftrate  makes  ufe  of 
“  to  promote  a  false  religion.”  Isitpoffible,  that  the  magiftrate  can 
make  ufe  of  penalties,  to  promote  a  falfe  religion ;  of  whom  you  told  us,  but 
three  pages  back,  “  that  it  may  be  always  be  faid  of  him,  (what  St,  Paul  faid 
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tc  of  himfelf)  that  he  can  do  nothing  againft  the  truth,  but  for  the  truth?  ”  By  that 
one  would  have  thought,  you  had  undertaken  to  tell  us,  that  the  magiftrate  could 
no  more  ufe  force,  to  promote  a  falfe  religion,  than  St.  Paul  could  preach,  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  falfe  religion.  If  you  fay,  the  magiftrate  has  no  commiffion  to  promote  a 
falfe  religion,  and  therefore  it  may  always  be  faid  of  him,  what  St.  Paul  faid 
of  himfelf,  &c.  I  fay,  no  minifter  was  ever  commiffioned  to  preach  fahhood; 
and  therefore  “  it  may  always  be  faid  of  every  minifter,  (what  St.  Paul  faid  of 
“  himfelf)  that  he  can  do  nothing  againft  the  truth,  but  for  the  truth:  ”  where¬ 
by  we  fhall  very  commodioufly  have  an  infallible  guide,  in  every  parifh,  a9 
well  as  one  in  every  commonwealth.  But,  if  you  thus  ufe  fcripture,  I  ima¬ 
gine  you  will  have  reafon  to  appeal  again  to  your  men  of  art;  whether,  tho’  yoij 
may  not  be  allowed  to  recommend  to  others  the  examination  and  ufe  of  fcrip¬ 
ture,  to  find  the  true  religion?  yet  you  yourfelf  may  not  ufe  the  fcripture, 
to  what  purpofe,  and  in  what  fenfe,  you  pleafe,  for  the  defence  of  your 
caufe. 

T  o  the  remainder  of  what  I  faid,  in  that  paragragh,  your  anfwer  is  no¬ 
thing  but  an  exception  to  an  inference  I  made.  The  argument,  you  were 
upon,  was  tojuftify  the  magiftrate’s  inflating  penalties,  to  bring  men  to  a  falfe 
religion,  by  the  gain  thofe,  that  fuffered  them,  would  receive. 

Th  e  1 R  gain  was  this;  “  That  they  would  know  better,  than  they  did  be- 
“  fore,  where  the  truth  does  lie.”  To  which  I  replied,  “  Which  is  as  true,  as 
“  if  you  ftiould  fay,  upon  examination,  I  find  fuch  an  one  is  out  of  the  way 
“  to  York;  therefore,  I  know,  better  than  I  did  before,  that  I  am  in  the  right.” 
This  confequence  you  find  fault  with,  and  fay,  it  ftiould  be  thus ;  “  therefore 
“  I  know  better  than  I  did  before,  where  the  right  way  lies.”  This,  you  tell 
me,  “would  have  been  true;  which  was  not  for  my  purpofe”  Thefe  confe¬ 
rences,  one  or  the  other,  are  much-what  alike  true.  For  he  that,  of  an 
hundred  ways,  amongft  which  there  is  but  one  right,  (huts  out  one,  that  he 
difcovers  certainly  to  be  wrong,  knows  as  much  better,  than  he  did  before, 
that  he  is  in  the  right,  as  he  knows  better  than  before,  where  the  right  way 
lies.  For  before  it  was  99  to  one  he  was  not  in  the  right;  and  now  he  knows  it 
is  but  98  to  one,  that  he  is  not  in  the  right,  and  therefore  knows  fo  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  before,  that  he  is  in  the  right,  juft  as  much  as  he  knows,  better  than 
he  did  before,  where  the  right  way  lies.  For  let  him,  upon  your  fuppofition, 
proceed  on ;  and  every  day,  upon  examination  of  a  controversy  with  fome  one, 
in  one  of  the  remaining  ways,  difcover  him  to  be  in  the  wrong;  he  will  every 
day  know,  better  than  he  did  before,  equally,  where  the  right  way  lies,  and 
that  he  is  in  it;  until,  at  laft,  he  will  come  to  difcover  the  right  way  itfelf,  and 
himfelf  in  it.  And  therefore,  your  inference,  whatfoever  you  think,  is  as  much 
as  the  other  for  my  purpofe ;  which  was  to  fhew,  what  a  notable  gain  a  man 
made,  in  the  variety  of  falfe  opinions  and  religions  in  the  world,  by  difcover- 
ing  that  the  magiftrate  had  not  the  truth  on  his  fide ;  and  what  thanks  he  owed 
the  magiftrate,  for  inflidting  penalties  upon  him,  fo  much  for  his  improvement, 
and  for  affording  him  fo  much  knowledge,  at  fo  cheap  a  rate.  And  ftiould 
not  a  man  have  reafon  to  boaft  of  his  purchafe,  if  he  fhould,  by  penalties,  be 
driven  to  hear  and  examine  all  the  arguments,  that  can  be  propofed,  by  thofe 
in  power,  for  all  their  foolifh  and  falfe  religions?  and  yet  this  gain  is  what  you 
propofe,  as  a  juftification  of  magiftrates  inflicting  penalties  for  the  promoting 
their  falfe  religions.  “  And  an  impartial  examination  of  the  controverfy,  between 
“  them  and  the  magiftrate,  you  tell  us  here,  is  the  way  for  fuch,  as  have  any 
“  concern  for  their  eternal  falvation,  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.” 

T o  my  faying,  “  He  that  is  punifhed  may  have  examined  before,  and  then 
“  I  am  fure  he  gains  nothing:  ”  you  reply,  “  but  neither  does  he  lofe  much,  if 
“  it  be  true,  which  you  there  add,  that  ail  the  hurt,  that  befalls  him,  is  only  the 
<c  fuffering  fome  tolerable  inconveniencies,  for  his  following  the  light  of  his  reafon 
“  and  the  dictates  of  his  confcience.”  So  it  is,  therefore,  you  would  have  a  man 
rewarded  for  being  an  honeft  man;  (for  fo  is  he,  who  follows  the  light  of  his  own 
reafon,  and  the  dictates  of  his  confcience ;)  only  with  the  fuffering  fome  tole- 
. ;  ‘  rable 
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rable  inconveniencies.  And  yet  thofe  tolerable  inconveniencies  are  fuch,  as  are 
to  counterbalance  men’s  lulls,  and  the  corruption  of  depraved  nature ;  which, 
you  know,  any  flight  penalty  is  fufficient  to  mailer.  But  that  the  magiftrate’s 
dtlcipline  lhall  flop  at  thofe,  your,  tolerable  inconveniencies,  is  what  you  are 
loth  to  be  guarantee  for:  for  all  the  fecurity,  you  dare  give  of  it,  is,  “  If  it  be 
“  true,  which  you  there  add.”  But,  if  it  fhould  be  otherwife,  the  hurt  may 
be  more,  I  lee,  than  you  are  willing  to  anfwer  for. 


L.  2.  p.  315.  “  However,  you 
“  think  you  do  w'ell  to  encourage 
«*  the  magi  Urate  in  punilhing,  and 
“  comfort  the  man,  who  has  fuf- 
“  fered  unjuftly,  by  Ihewing  what 
“  he  lhall  gain  by  it.  Whereas, 
“  on  the  contrary,  in  a  difcourfe  of 
“  this  nature,  where  the  bounds  of 
right  and  wrong  are  enquired 
“  into,  and  fhould  be  eftablilhed, 
«  the  magiftrate  was  to  be  fhew- 
«  ed  the  bounds  of  his  authority, 
“  and  warned  of  the  injury  he  did, 
“  when  he  mifapplied  his  power, 
<«  and  punilhed  any  man  who  de- 
“  ferved  it  not;  and  not  to  be 
««  foothed  into  injullice,  by  confi- 
deration  of  gain,  that  might 
«  thence  accrue  to  the  fufferer. 

Shall  we  do  evil,  that  good  may 
**  come  of  it  ?”  There  are  a  fort  of 
«  people,  who  are  very  wary  of 
«  touching  upon  the  magiftrate’s 
«  duty,  and  tender  of  Ihewing  the 
«  bounds  of  his  power,  and  the  in- 
«  juftice  and  ill  confequences  of 
«  his  mifapplying  it ;  at  leaft,  fo 
“  long  as  it  is  mifapplied  in  favour 
of  them,  and  their  party.  I 
«  know  not,  whether  you  are  of 
“  their  number ;  but  this  I  am 
“  fure,  you  have  the  misfortune, 
**  here,  to  fall  into  their  miftake. 
“  The  magiftrate,  you  confefs, 
u  may,  in^Kk  cafe,  mifapply  his 
“  power : "’ai^iipftead  of  repre- 
“  fenting  to  fiim  the  injullice  of  it, 
“  and  the  account  he  mull  give  to 
“  his  lovereign,  one  day,  of  this 
^  great  trull,  put  into  his  hands, 
“  for  the  equal  protection  of  all 
“  his  fubjefts,  you  pretend  advan- 
“  tages,  which  the  fufferer  may 
“  receive  from  it:  and  fo,  inftead 
“  of  dilheartning  from,  you  give 
“  encouragement  to  the  mifchief. 
“  Which,  upon  your  principle, 
“  joined  to  the  natural  thirft:  in 
“  man,  after  arbitrary  power,  may 
“  be  carried  to  all  manner  of  ex- 
Vo  l.  II. 


L.  3.  p.  7 1.  As  to  what  you  fay  here,  of 
the  nature  of  my  difcourfe,  I  lhall  only  put 
you  in  mind,  that  the  queftion  there  de¬ 
bated  is.  Whether  the  magiftrate  has  any 
right,  or  authority,  to  ufe  force,  for  the  pro¬ 
moting  the  true  religion  ?  Which  plainly 
fuppofes  the  unlawfulnefs  and  injullice  of 
uflng  force,  to  promote  a  falfe  religion,  as 
granted  on  both  fides.  So  that  I  could  no 
way  be  obliged  to  take  notice  of  it,  in  my 
difcourfe,  but  only  as  occalion  fhould  be 
offered. 

And  whether  I  have  not  Ihewed  the 
bounds  of  the  magiftrate’s  authority,  as  far 
as  I  was,  any  way,  obliged  to  do  it,  let 
any  indifferent  perfon  judge.  But  to  talk 
here  of  a  ct  fort  of  people,  who  are  very 
“  wary  of  touching  upon  the  magiftrate’s 
“  duty,  and  tender  of  Ihewing  the  bounds 
“  of  his  power,”  where  I  tell  the  magif¬ 
trate,  that  the  power  I  afcribe  to  him,  in 
reference  to  religion,  is  given  him  to  bring 
men,  “  not  to  his  own,  but  to  the  true  re- 
“  ligion;”  and  that  he  mifapplies  it,  when 
he  endeavours  to  promote  a  falfe  religion, 
by  it,  is,  methinks,  at  leaft  a  little  unfea- 
lonable. 

Nor  am  I  any  more  concerned,  in 
what  you  fay;  of  the  magiftrate’s  mifap¬ 
plying  his  power,  in  favour  of  a  party.  For, 
as  you  have  not  yet  proved,  that  his  apply¬ 
ing  his  power,  to  the  promoting  the  true 
religion,  (which  is  all,  that  I  contend  for) 
is  mifapplying  it ;  fo  much  lefs  can  you 
prove  it,  to  be  mifapplying  it,  in  favour  of 
a  party. 

But  that  “  I  encourage  the  magiftrate, 
“  in  punilhing  men  to  bring  them  to  a 
“  falfe  religion,  (for  that  is  the  punilhing 
“  we  here  fpeak  of)  and  footh  him  into 
“  injullice,  by  Ihewing  what  thofe,  who 
“  fulfer  unjuftly,  lhall  gain  by  it,”  when, 
in  the  very  fame  breath,  I  tell  him  that,  by 
fo  punilhing,  he  milapplies  his  power,  is  a 
difcovery,  which  I  believe  none  but  your 
felf  could  have  made.  When  I  fay,  that 
the  magiftrate  mifapplies  his  power,  by  fo 
punilhing,  I  fuppofe  all  other  men  under- 
ftand  me  to  fay,  that  he  fins  in  doing  it, 
and  lays  himfelf  open  to  divine  vengeance 
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“  orbitancy,  with  fome  pretence  by  it.  And,  can  he  be  encouraged  to  this, 

“  of  right.”  by  hearing  what  others  may  gain  bv  what 

(without repentance) mull  colt  him  l'o dear? 

Here  your  men  of  art  will  do  well  to  be  at  hand  again.  For  it  may  be 
feafonable  for  you  to  appeal  to  them,  whether  the  nature  of  your  difcourle  will 
allow  you  to  defcend  to  fhew  “  the  magilfrate  the  bounds  ot  his  authority,  and 
“  warn  him  of  the  injury  he  does,  if  he  mifapplies  his  power.” 

You  fay,  “  the  queltion  there  debated  is,  Whether  the  magiftrate  has  any 
“  right,  or  authority,  to  ufe  force,  for  promoting  the  true  religion  ?  which 
“  plainly  fuppofes  the  unlawfulnefs,  and  injuftice,  of  ufing  force,  to  promote  a 
“  falfe  religion,  as  granted  on  both  fides.”  Neither  is  that  the  queftion  in  de¬ 
bate  ;  nor  if  it  were,  does  it  luppofe  what  you  pretend.  But  the  queftion  in 
debate  is,  as  you  put  it,  Whether  any  body  has  a  right  to  ufe  force,  in  matters  of 
Page  78.  religion  ?  You  fay  indeed,  “  The  magiftrate  has,  to  bring  men  to  the  true  reli- 
“  gion.”  If  thereupon,  you  think  the  magiftrate  has  none  to  bring  men  to  a 
falfe  religion,  whatever  your  men  of  art  may  think,  ’tis  probable,  other  men 
would  not  have  thought  it  to  have  been  befides  the  nature  of  your  difcourfe,  to 
have  warned  the  magiftrate,  that  he  fhould  confider  well,  and  impartially  ex¬ 
amine  the  grounds  of  his  religion,  before  he  ufe  any  force  to  bring  men  to  it. 
This  is  of  fuch  moment  to  men’s  temporal  and  eternal  interefts,  that  it  might 
well  deferve  fome  particular  caution,  addreffed  to  the  magiftrate ;  who  might,  as 
much  need  to  be  put  in  mind  of  impartial  examination,  as  other  people.  And 
it  might,  whatever  your  men  of  art  may  allow,  be  juftly  expected  from  you; 
who  think  it  no  deviation  from  the  rules  of  art,  to  tell  the  fubjeds,  that  they 
muft  fubmit  to  the  penalties,  laid  on  them,  or  elfe  fall  under  the  fword  of  the 
magiftrate;  which  how  true  foever,  will  hardly,  by  any  body,  be  found  to  be 
much  more  to  your  purpofe,  in  this  difcourfe,  than  it  would  have  been,  to  have 
told  the  magiftrate,  of  what  ill  confequence  it  would  be,  to  him  and  his  people, 
if  he  mifufed  his  power,  and  warned  him  to  be  cautious,  in  the  ufe  of  it.  But 
not  a  word  that  way.  Nay  even,  where  you  mention  the  account  he  fhall  give, 
for  fo  doing,  it  is  ftill  to  fatisfy  the  fubjeds,  that  they  are  well  provided  for,  and 
not  left  unfurnilhed  of  the  means  of  falvation,  by  the  right,  God  has  put  into  the 
magiftrate’s  hands,  to  ufe  his  power,  to  bring  them  to  the  true  religion ;  and 
therefore,  they  ought  to  be  well  content,  becaufe,  if  the  magiftrate  mifapply  it, 
the  Great  Judge  will  punilh  him  for  it.  Look,  Sir,  and  fee,  whether,  what  you 
fay,  any  where,  of  the  magiftrate’s  mifufe  of  his  power,  have  any  other  tenden¬ 
cy  :  and  then  I  appeal  to  the  fober  reader,  whether,  if  you  had  been  as  much 
concerned  for  the  bounding,  as  for  the  exercife,  of  force,  in  the  magiftrate’s 
hands,  you  would  not  have  fpoke  of  it,  after  another  manner. 

The  next  thing  you  fay,  is,  that  “  the  queftion  (being,  Whether  the  magif- 
“  trate  has  any  right  to  ule  force,  to  bring  men  to  the  true  religion)  fuppofes 
“  the  unlawfulnefs  of  ufing  force,  to  promote  a  falfe  religion,  as  granted  on 
“  both  fides which  is  fo  far  from  true,  that  I  fuppofe  quite  thq^ontrary,  viz. 
That,  if  the  magiftrate  has  a  right  to  ufe  force,  to  promote  the^rue,  he  muft 
have  a  right  to  ufe  force,  to  promote  his  own  religion ;  and  that  for  reafons,  I 
have  given  you  elfewhere.  But  the  fuppofition  of  a  fuppofition  ferves  to  excufe 
you  from  Ipeaking  any  thing  diredly,  of  fetting  bounds  to  the  magiftrate’s 
power,  or  telling  him  his  duty,  in  that  point ;  though  you  are  very  frequent  in 
mentioning  the  obligation  he  is  under,  that  men  fhould  not  want  the  affiftance 
of  his  force;  and  how  anfwerable  lie  is,  if  any  body  mifcarry  for  want  of  it; 
though  there  be  not  the  leaft  whifper  of  any  care  to  be  taken,  that  no  body  be 
milled  by  it.  And,  now  I  recoiled:  myfelf,  I  think  your  method  would  not 
allow  it :  for,  if  you  fhould  have  put  the  magiftrate  upon  examining,  it  would 
have  fuppofed  him  as  liable  to  error,  as  other  men,;  whereas,  to  fecure  the  ma¬ 
giftrate’s  ading  right,  upon  your  foundation,  of  never  ufing  force,  but  for  the 
true  religion,  I  fee  no  help  for  it,  but  either  he,  or  you  (who  are  to  licenfe  him) 
muft  be  got  paft  the  ftate  of  examination,  into  that  of  certain  knowledge  and 
infallibility. 


Indeed, 
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Indeed,  as  you  fay,  “  you  tell  the  magiftrate,  that  the  power,  you  afcribe 
“  to  him,  in  reference  to  religion,  is  given  him  to  bring  men,  not  to  his  own, 

“  but  to  the  true  religion.”  But  do  you  put  upon  him  a  ievere  and  impartial  ex¬ 
amination,  which,  amongft  the  many  falfe,  is  the  only  true  religion,  he  muft  ufe 
force,  to  bring  his  fubjedts  to ;  that  he  may  not  miftake  and  mifapply  his  power, 
in  a  bulinefs  of  that  confequence  ?  Not  a  fyllable  of  this.  Do  you,  then,  tell 
him,  which  it  is  he  muft  take,  without  examination,  and  promote  with  force ; 
whether  that  of  England,  France,  or  Denmark  ?  This,  methinks,  is  as  much  as 
the  pope,  with  all  his  infallibility,  could  require  of  princes.  And  yet  what  is  it 
lefs,  than  this,  you  do  ;  when  you  fuppofe  the  religion  of  the  church  of  England 
to  be  the  only  true  ;  and,  upon  this  your  fuppofition,  tell  the  magiftrate,  it  is  his 
duty,  by  force,  to  bring  men  to  it  5  without  ever  putting  him  upon  examining, 
or  fuffering  him,  or  any  body  elfe,  to  queftion,  whether  it  be  the  only  true  reli¬ 
gion,  or  no  ?  For,  if  you  will  flick  to  what  you,  in  another  place,  fay  ;  “  That 
“  it  is  enough  to  fuppofe,  that  there  is  one  true  religion,  and  but  one,  and  that 
“  that  religion  may  be  known,  by  thofe,  who  profels  it ;”  What  authority  will 
this  knowablenefs  of  the  true  religion,  give  to  the  king  of  England,  more  than 
to  the  king  of  France,  to  ufe  force,  if  he  does  not  actually  know  the  religion,  he 
profeffes,  to  be  the  true ;  or  to  the  magiftrate,  more  than  the  fubjedt,  if  he  has 
not  examined  the  grounds  of  his  religion  ?  But  if  he  believe  you,  when  you  tell 
him,  your  religion  is  the  true,  all  is  well ;  he  has  authority  enough  to  ufe  force, 
and  he  need  not  examine  any  farther.  If  this  were  not  the  cafe ;  why  you 
fhould  not  be  careful,  to  prepare  a  little  advice,  to  make  the  magiftrate  exa¬ 
mine,  as  well  as  you  are  folicitous  to  provide  force  to  make  the  fubjedt  examine, 
will  require  the  fkill  of  a  man  of  art  to  difcover. 

Whet  11  er  you  are  not  of  the  number  of  thofe  men,  I  there  mentioned, 

(  for  that  there  have  been  fuch  men  in  the  world,  inftances  might  be  given  )  one 
may  doubt,  from  your  principles.  For  if,  upon  a  fuppofition,  that  yours  is  the 
true  religion,  you  can  give  authority  to  the  magiftrate,  to  inflidt  penalties  on  all 
his  fubjedts,  that  diffent  from  the  communion  of  the  national  church,  without 
examining,  whether  theirs,  too,  may  not  be  that  only  true  religion,  which  is 
neceftary  to  falvation;  Is  not  this  to  demand,  that  the  magiftrates  power  fhould 
be  applied,  only  in  favour  of  a  party?  and  can  any  one  avoid  being  con¬ 
firmed  in  this  fufpicion,  when  he  reads  that  broad  infinuation  of  yours, 
page  34.  as  if  our  magiftrates  were  not  concerned  for  truth,  or  piety,  becaufe 
they  granted  a  relaxation  of  thofe  penalties,  which  you  would  have  employed 
in  favour  of  your  party:  for  fo  it  muft  be  called,  and  not  the  church  of  God, 
exclufive  of  others :  unlefs  you  will  fay,  men  cannot  be  faved,  out  of  the  com¬ 
munion  of  your  particular  church,  let  it  be  national,  where  you  pleafe. 

You  do  not,  you  fay,  encourage  the  magiftrate  to  mifapply  his  power;  be¬ 
caufe,  “  in  the  very  fame  breath,  you  tell  him,  he  mifapplies  his  power.”  I 
anfwer,  let  all  men  underftand  you,  as  much  as  you  pleafe,  to  fay,  that  he  fins 
in  doing  it :  that  will  not  excufe  you,  from  encouraging  him  there ;  unlefs  it  be 
impoflible  that  a  man  may  be  encouraged  to  fin.  If  your  telling  the  magif¬ 
trate,  that  his  fubjedts  gain,  by  his  mifapply ing  of  force,  be  not  an  encourage¬ 
ment  to  him,  to  mifapply  it,  the  doing  good  to  others  muft  ceafe  to  be  an  en¬ 
couragement  to  any  adtion.  And,  whether  it  be  not  a  great  encouragement, 
in  this  cafe,  to  the  magiftrate,  to  go  on,  in  the  ufe  of  force,  without  impartial¬ 
ly  examining,  whether  his,  or  his  fubjedts,  be  the  true  religion ;  when  he  is 
told  that  (  be  his  religion  true,  or  falfe)  his  fubjedts,  who  fuffer,  will  be  fure  to 
be  gainers  by  it;  let  any  one  judge.  For  the  encouragement  is  not  ( as  you  put 
it )  to  the  magiftrate,  to  ufe  force,  to  bring  men  to  what  he  thinks  a  falfe  re¬ 
ligion;  but  it  is  an  encouragement  to  the  magiftrate,  who  prefumes  his  to  be 
the  true  religion,  to  punifh  his  diftenting  fubjedts,  without  due  and  impartial  exa¬ 
mination,  on  which  fide  the  truth  lies.  For  having  never  told  the  magiftrate, 
that  negledt  of  examination  is  a  fin  in  him  ;  if  you  fhould  tell  him  a  thoufand 
times,  that  he,  who  ufes  his  power,  to  bring  men  to  a  falfe  religion,  mifap¬ 
plies  it ;  he  would  not  underftand,  by  it,  that  he  finned,  whilft  he  thought 
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his  the  true ;  and  fo  it  would  be  no  reftraint  to  the  mifapplying  his  pow¬ 
er. 

And  thus  we  have  fome  profpedt  of  this  admirable  machine,  you  have  fet 
up,  for  the  falvation  of  fouls. 

Th  e  magiftrate  is  to  ufe  force,  to  bring  men  to  the  true  religion.  But  what 
if  he  mifapplies  it,  to  bring  men  to  a  falle  religion  ?  it  is  well  Hill  for  his  fub- 
jedts:  they  are  gainers  by  it.  But  this  may  encourage  him  to  a  mifapplication 
of  it.  No:  you  tell  him  that  he,  that  ufes  it,  to  bring  men  to  a  falle  religion, 
mifapplies  it;  and  therefore  he  cannot  but  underhand,  that  you  fay,  “  he  fins, 
“  and  lays  himfelf  open  to  divine  vengeance.”  No,  he  believes  himfelf  in  the 
right ;  and  thinks,  as  St.  Paul,  whilft  a  perfecutor,  that  he  does  God  good  fer- 
vice.  And  you  allure  him  here,  he  makes  his  fuffering  fubjedts  gainers ;  and  fo 
he  goes  on,  as  comfortably  as  St.  Paul  did.  Is  there  no  remedy  for  this?  yes,  a 
very  ready  one,  and  that  is,  that  “  the  one  only  true  religion  may  be  known, 
“  by  thole,  who  profefs  it,  to  be  the  only  true  religion.” 

T  o  which  if  we  add  how  you  moderate,  as  well  as  diredt,  the  magiftrate’s 
hand,  in  punilhing,  by  making  the  laft  regulation  of  your  convenient  penal¬ 
ties  to  lie,  in  the  prudence  and  experience  of  magiftrates  themfelves ;  we  (hall 
find  the  advantages  of  your  method.  For,  are  not  your  necelfary  means  of  fal¬ 
vation,  which  lie,  in  moderate  penalties,  ufed,  to  bring  men  to  the  true  religi¬ 
on,  brought  to  an  happy  Hate ;  when  that,  which  is  to  guide  the  magiftrate  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  religion,  is,  that  “  the  true  religion  may  be  known, 
“  by  thofe,  who  profefs  it,  to  be  the  only  true  religion ;  ”  and  the  convenient 
penalties  to  be  ufed,  for  the  promoting  of  it,  are  fuch  as  the  magiftrate  fhall,  in 
his  prudence,  think  fit ;  and  that,  whether  the  magiftrate  applies  it  right,  or 
wrong,  the  fubjedt  will  be  a  gainer  by  it  ?  if,  in  either  of  your  difcourfes,  you 
have  given  the  magiftrate  any  better  diredtion,  than  this,  to  know  the  true  reli¬ 
gion  by,  which  he  is,  by  force,  to  promote;  or  any  other  intelligible  meafure, 
to  moderate  his  penalties  by;  or  any  other  caution,  to  reftrain  the  mifufe  of  his 
power,  I  defire  you  to  fhew  it  me:  and  then,  I  fhall  think,  I  have  reafon  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that,  in  this  debate,  you  have  had  more  care  of  the  true  religion,  and  the 
falvation  of  fouls,  than  to  encourage  the  magiftrate,  to  ufe  the  power,  he  has, 
by  your  diredlion,  and,  without  examination,  and  to  what  degree  he  fhall 
think  fit,  in  favour  of  a  party.  For  the  matter  thus  ft ated,  if  I  miftake  not, 
will  ferve  any  magiftrate,  to  ufe  any  degree  of  force,  againft  any,  that  difient 
from  his  national  religion. 

Having  recommended  to  the  fubjedts  the  magiftrate’s  perfecution,  by  a 
fhew  of  gain,  which  will  accrue  to  them  by  it,  you  do  well  to  bring  in  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Julian;  who,  whatever  he  did  to  Chriftians,  would  (  no  more  than  to 
you)  own  that  it  was  perfecution,  but  for  their  advantage  in  the  other  world. 
But,  whether  his  pretending  gain  to  them,  upon  grounds,  which  he  did  not 
believe;  or  your  pretending  gain  to  them,  which  no  body  can  believe  to  be  one, 
be  a  greater  mockery,  you  were  beft  to  look.  This  feems  reafonable;  that  his 
talk  of  philanthropy,  and  yours  of  moderation,  fhould  be  bound  up  together. 
For  until  you  fpeak,  and  tell  them,  plainly,  what  they  may  truft  to,  the  ad¬ 
vantage,  the  perfecuted  are  to  receive  from  your  clemency,  may,  I  imagine, 
make  a  lecond  part  to  what  the  Chriftians  of  that  age  received  from  his.  But, 
you  are  felicitous  for  the  falvation  of  fouls,  and  Diffenters  fhall  find  the  benefit 
of  it. 


CHAR 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Of  the  ufefulnefs  of  force  in  matters  of  re¬ 
ligion. 

YOU  having  granted  that  in  all  pleas  for  any  thing,  becaufe  of  its  ufeful-  pao-e  Jc 
nefs,  it  is  not  enough  to  fay,  that  it  may  be  ferviceable;  but  it  mull;  be 
confidered,  not  only  what  it  may,  but  what  it  is  likely  to  produce ;  and  the 
greater  good,  or  harm,  likely  to  come  from  it,  ought  to  determine  the  ufe  of  it; 

I  think,  there  need  nothing  more  to  be  faid,  to  fhew  the  ufefulnefs  of  force,  in 
the  magiftrate’s  hands,  for  promoting  the  true  religion,  after  it  has  been  proved 
that,  if  any,  then  all  magiftrates,  who  believe  their  religion  to  be  true,  are  under 
an  obligation  to  ufe  it.  But  fince  the  ufefulnefs,  and  neceffity,  of  force,  is  the 
main  foundation  on  which  you  build  your  hypothecs,  we  will,’  in  the  two  re¬ 
maining  chapters,  examine  particularly,  what  you  fay  for  them. 

T  o  the  author’s  faying,  “  That  truth  feldom  hath  received,  and  he  fears  ne- 
“  ver  will  receive,  much  affiftance  from  the  power  of  great  men,  to  whom  die  Pa£e  I0> 

“  is  but  rarely  known,  and  more  rarely  welcome;”  you  anfwer,  “  And  yet  God 
“  himlelf  foretold,  and  promifed,  that  kings  fhould  be  nurfing  fathers,  and  ifaiah  xlix. 
“  queens  nurfing  mothers  to  his  church.”  If  we  may  judge  of  this  prophecy,  23. 
by  what  is  pad,  or  prefent,  we  fhall  have  reafon  to  think  it  concerns  not  our 
days ;  or  if  it  does,  that  God  intended  not  that  the  church  fhould  have  many 
fuch  nurfing  fathers  and  nurfing  mothers,  that  were  to  nurfe  them  up,  with 
moderate  penalties,  if  thofe  were  to  be  the  fwadling-clouts  of  this  nurfery. 

Perhaps,  if  you  read  that  chapter,  you  will  think  you  have  little  reafon  to  build 
much  on  this  promife,  ’till  the  reftoring  of  Ifrael :  and,  when  you  fee  the  Gen¬ 
tiles  bring  thy  (i.  e.  as  the  flile  of  the  chapter  feems  to  import,  the  fons  of  the 
Ifraelites)  “  fons  in  their  arms,  and  thy  daughters  be  carried  upon  their  fhould- 
“  ers,”  as  is  promifed,  in  the  immediately  preceding  words ;  you  may  conclude 
that,  then,  “  kings  fhall  be  thy  (i.  e.  Ifrael’s)  nurfing  fathers,  and  queens  thy 
“  nurfing  mothers.”  This  feems  to  me,  to  be  the  time,  defigned  by  that  pro¬ 
phecy,  and  I  guefs  to  a  great  many  others,  upon  an  attentive  reading  that  chap¬ 
ter  in  Ifaiah.  And,  to  all  fuch,  this  text  will  do  you  little  fervice,  ’till  you  make 
out  the  meaning  of  it  better,  than  by  barely  quoting  of  it;  which  will  fcarce 
ever  prove,  that  God  hath  promifed,  that  fo  many  princes  fhall  be  friends  to  the 
true  religion,  that  it  will  be  better  for  the  true  religion,  that  princes  fhould  ufe 
force,  for  the  impofing,  or  propagating,  of  their  religions,  than  not.  For  unlefs 
it  prove  that,  it  anfwers  not  the  author’s  argument,  as  an  indifferent  reader  muff 
needs  fee.  For  he  fays  not,  “  Truth  never,  but  the  feldom  hath  received,  and 
<{  he  fears  never  will  receive  (not  any,  but)  much  affiftance  from  the  power  of 
“  great  men,  to  whom  (he  is  but  rarely  known,  and  more  rarely 
“  welcome.”  And  therefore  to  this  of  Ifaiah  pray  join  that  of  St.  Paul  to  the  1  ^or‘ 26 
Corinthians,  “  Not  many  wife,  not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble.” 

But,  fuppofing  many  kings  were  to  be  nurfing  fathers  to  the  church,  and 
that  this  prophecy  were  to  be  fulfilled  in  this  age,  and  the  church  were  now  to 
be  their  nurfery ;  ’tis  I  think  more  proper  to  underftand  this  figurative  promife, 
that  their  pains  and  difcipline  was  to  be  employed  on  thofe  in  the  church,  and. 
that  they  fhould  feed  and  cherifh  them,  rather  than  that  thefe  words  meant,  that 
they  fhould  whip  thofe  that  were  out  of  it.  And  therefore,  this  text  will,  I  fup- 
pofe,  upon  a  juft  confideration  of  it,  fignify  very  little  againft  the  known  mat¬ 
ter  of  fa<ft  which  the  author  urges ;  unlefs  you  can  find  a  country,  where  the 
cudgel  and  the  fcourge  are  more  the  badges  and  inftruments  of  a  good  nurfe,  than 
the  breaft  and  the  bib ;  and  that  fhe  is  counted  a  good  nurfe  of  her  own  child, 
who  bufies  herfelf,  in  whipping  children,  not  hers,  nor  belonging  to  her  nurfery. 
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“  The  fruits,  which  give  you  no  encouragement  to  hope  for  any  advantage* 
«  from  the  author’s  toleration,  which  almolt  all,  but  the  church  of  England, 
“  enjoyed,  in  the  times  of  the  blefled  reformation,  as  it  was  called,  you  tell  us, 
“  were  feCts  and  herefies.”  Here  your  zeal  hangs  a  little  in  your  light.  It  is 
not  the  author’s  toleration,  which  here  you  accufe.  That,  you  know,  is  univer- 
fal :  and  the  univerfality  of  it  is,  that  which,  a  little  before,  you  wondered  at, 
and  complained  of.  Had  it  been  the  author’s  toleration,  it  could  not  have  been 
almoft  all,  but  the  church  of  England  ;  but  it  had  been  the  church  of  England, 
and  all  others.  But  let  us  take  it,  that  feCts  and  herefies  were,  or  will  be  the 
fruits  of  a  free  toleration  ;  i.  e.  men  are  divided  in  their  opinions  and  ways  of 
worfhip.  Differences  in  the  ways  of  worfhip,  wherein  there  is  nothing  mixed, 
inconfiftent  with  the  true  religion,  will  not  hinder  men  from  falvation,  who 
fincerely  follow  the  belt  light  they  have  j  which  they  are  as  likely  to  do,  under 
toleration,  as  force.  And,  as  for  difference  of  opinions,  fpeculative  opinions 
in  religion,  I  think  I  may  fafely  fay,  that  there  are  fcarce,  any  where,  three, 
confidering  men  (for  ’tis  want  of  confideration,  you  would  punifh)  who  are,  in 
their  opinions,  throughout  of  the  fame  mind.  Thus  far  then,  if  charity  be 
preferved,  (which  it  is  likelier  to  be,  where  there  is  toleration,  than  where  there 
is  perfecution)  though  without  uniformity,  I  fee  no  great  reafon  to  complain  of 
thofe  ill  fruits  of  toleration. 

But  men  will  run,  as  they  did,  in  late  times,  into  “  dangerous  and  deftruc- 
M  tive  errors,  and  extravagant  ways  of  worfhip.”  As  to  errors  in  opinion  j  If 
men,  upon  toleration,  be  fo  apt  to  vary  in  opinions,  and  run  fo  wide,  one  from 
another,  ’tis  evident  they  are  not  fo  averfe  to  thinking,  as  you  complain.  For 
’tis  hard  for  men,  not  under  force,  to  quit  one  opinion  and  embrace  another, 
without  thinking  of  them.  But,  if  there  be  danger  of  that  ;  it  is  moft  likely, 
the  national  religion  fhould  fweep,  and  draw  to  itfelf,  the  loofe  and  unthinking 
part  of  men  3  who  without  thought,  as  well  as  without  any  conteft  with  their 
corrupt  nature,  may  embrace  the  profeflion  of  the  countenanced  religion,  and 
join  in  outward  communion  with  the  great  and  ruling  men  of  the  nation.  For, 
he  that  troubles  not  his  head,  at  all,  about  religion,  what  other  can  fo  well  fuit 
him,  as  the  national ;  with  which  the  cry  and  preferments  go  ;  and  where  (it 
being,  as  you  fay,  prefumable,  that  he  makes  that  his  profeflion,  upon  convicti¬ 
on,  and  that  he  is  in  earneft)  he  is  fure  to  be  orthodox,  without  the  pains  of  ex¬ 
amining,  and  has  the  law  and  government  on  his  fide,  to  make  it  good,  that 
he  is  in  the  right? 

But  feducers,  if  they  be  tolerated,  will  be  ready  at  hand,  and  diligent  j 
and  men  will  hearken  to  them.  Seducers,  furely,  have  no  force  on  their  fide, 
to  make  people  hearken.  And  if  this  be  fo,  there  is  a  remedy  at  hand,  better 
than  force,  if  you  and  your  friends  will  ufe  it,  which  cannot  but  prevail  j  and 
that  is,  let  the  minifters  of  truth  be  as  diligent  j  and  they  bringing  truth  with 
them,  truth  obvious  and  eafy  to  be  underftood  (as  you  fay,  what  is  neceflary  to 
falvation,  is)  cannot  but  prevail. 

But  feducers  are  hearkened  to,  becaufe  they  teach  opinions  favourable  to 
men’s  lufts.  Let  the  magiftrate,  as  is  his  duty,  hinder  the  practices,  which 
their  lufts  would  carry  them  to,  and  the  advantage  will  be  ftill  on  the  fide  of 
truth. 

After  all,  Sir,  if,  as  the  apoftle  tells  the  Corinthians,  (1  Cor. xi.  19.) 
“  There  muft  be  herefies  amongft  you,  that  they,  which  are  approved,  may  be 
“  made  manifeft  which,  I  befeech  you,  is  beft  for  the  falvation  of  men’s  fouls; 
that  they  fhould  enquire,  hear,  examine,  confider,  and  then  have  the  liberty  to 
profefs,  what  they  are  perfuaded  of ;  or,  that  having  confidered,  they  fhould  be 
forced  not  to  own,  nor  follow,  their  perfuafions ;  or  elfe,  that  being  of  the  na¬ 
tional  religion,  they  fhould  go  ignorantly  on,  without  any  confideration  at  all  ? 
In  one  cafe,  if  your  penalties  prevail,  men  are  forced  to  aCt  contrary  to  their 
confciences,  which  is  not  the  way  to  falvation  ;  and  if  the  penalties  prevail  not, 
you  have  the  fame  fruits,  feds  and  herefies,  as  under  toleration  :  in  the  other,  ’tis 
true,  thofe  ignorant,  loofe,  unthinking  conformifts,  do  not  break  company  with 

l  thofe, 
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thofe,  who  embrace  the  truth  that  will  fave  them;  but,  I  fear,  can  no  more 
be  faid  to  have  any  fhare  in  it,  than  thofe,  who  openly  diflent  from  it.  For  it 
is  not  being  in  the  company,  but  having  on  the  wedding-garment,  that  keeps 
men  from  being  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  caft  into  the  dreadful  and  eternal  pri- 
fon. 

You  tell  us,  “  Force  has  a  proper  efficacy,  to  procure  the  enlightning  of  the  Page  iC. 

“  undemanding,  and  the  production  of  belief,”  viz.  by  making  men  confider. 

But  your  afcribing  men’s  averfion  to  examine  matters  of  religion,  to  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  their  nature;  force,  your  way  applied,  ( i.  e.  fb  that  men  avoid  the 
penalties,  by  an  outward  conformity,)  cannot  have  any  proper  efficacy  to  pro¬ 
cure  confideration ;  fince  men  may  outwardly  conform,  and  retain  their  cor¬ 
ruption,  and  averfion  to  confideration;  and  upon  this  account,  force  your  way 
applied,  is  abfolutely  impertinent. 

But  farther;  if  force  has  fuch  a  proper  efficacy,  to  procure  the  production 
of  belief,  it  will  do  more  harm  than  good,  employed  by  any,  but  orthodox 
magiftrates.  But  how  to  put  it  only  into  orthodox  hands,  is  the  difficulty. 

For  I  think,  I  have  proved  that,  if  orthodox  magiftrates  may,  and  ought  to  ufe 
force,  for  the  promoting  their  religion,  all,  that  think  themfelves  orthodox, 
are  obliged  to  ufe  it  too.  And  this  may  ferve  for  an  anfwer  to  all  you  have 
faid,  page  16. 

I  h  a vi  n  g  faid,  whatever  indirect  efficacy  there  be  in  force,  applied  by  the 
magiftrate,  your  way,  it  makes  againft  you;  “Force,  ufed  by  the  magiftrate  L.  2.p.  273 
“  to  bring  men  to  confider  thefe  reafons  and  arguments,  which  are  proper  and 
“  fufficient  to  convince  them,  but  which  without  being  forced,  they  would 
“  not  confider  ;  may,  fay  you,  be  ferviceable  indireCtly  and  at  a  diftance,  to 
“  make  men  embrace  the  truth,  which  muft  fave  them.”  And  thus,  I  fay,  it  p3ge  25. 

“  may  be  ferviceable  to  bring  men  to  receive  and  embrace  falfhood,  which  will 
“  deftroy  them.”  To  this  you,  with  great  triumph  reply,  “  How,  Sir,  may 
“  force  be  ufed  by  the  magiftrate,  to  bring  men  to  confider  thofe  reafons  and 
“  arguments,  which  are  proper  and  fufficient  to  convince  them;  be  ferviceable  to 
“  bring  men  to  embrace  falfhood,  fuch  falfhood  as  will  deftroy  them?  it  feems 
“  then,  there  are  reafons  and  arguments,  which  are  proper  and  fufficient,  to 
“  convince  men  of  the  truth  of  falfhood,  which  will  deftroy  them.  Which  is, 

“  certainly,  a  very  extraordinary  difcovery,  though  fuch  as  no  man  can  have 
“  any  reafon  to  thank  you  for.” 

I  n  the  firft  place,  let  me  afk  you.  Where  did  you  find,  or  from  what  words 
of  mine  do  you  infer  that  notable  propofition,  “  That  there  are  reafons  and  ar- 
“  guments,  proper  and  fufficient  to  convince  men  of  the  truth  of  falfhood?” 

If  a  magiftrate  of  the  true  religion  may  ufe  force,  to  make  men  confider  rea¬ 
fons  and  arguments,  proper  to  convince  men  of  the  truth  of  his  religion,  may 
not  a  prince,  of  a  falfe  religion,  ufe  force,  to  make  men  confider  reafons  and 
arguments  proper  and  fufficient  to  convince  them,  of  what  he  believes  to  be 
true?  And  may  not  force,  thus,  be  ferviceable  to  bring  men  to  receive  and  em¬ 
brace  falfhood? 

In  the  next  place,  did  you,  who  argue  with  fo  much  fchool-fubtilty,  as  if 
you  drank  it  in  at  the  very  fountain,  never  hear  of  fuch  an  ill  way  of  arguing, 
as  a  conjundtis  ad  divifa?  there  are  no  arguments  proper  and  fufficient  to  bring  a 
man  into  the  belief,  of  what  is,  in  itfelf,  falfe,  whilft  he  knows,  or  believes, 
it  to  be  falfe;  therefore  there  are  no  arguments  proper  and  fufficient  to  bring  a 
man  into  the  belief  of  what  is,  in  itfelf,  falfe,  which  he  neither  knows,  nor  be¬ 
lieves,  to  be  fo.  A  fenior  fophifter  would  be  laughed  at  for  fuch  logick.  And 
yet  this  is  all  you  fay  in  that  fentence,  you  eredt  for  a  trophy,  “  to  convince 
“  men  of  the  truth  of  falfhood ;”  which,  though  not  my  words,  but  fuch  as 
you,  in  your  way,  fupply  from  what  I  faid,  you  are  exceedingly  pleafed  with, 
and  think  their  very  repeating  a  triumph.  But,  though  there  are  no  arguments, 
proper  and  fufficient  to  convince  men  of  the  truth  of  falfhood,  as  falfhood;  yet 
I  hope  you  will  allow,  that  there  are  arguments,  proper  and  fufficient  to  make 
men  receive  falfhoods  for  truths ;  why,  elfe,  do  you  complain  of  feducers  ?  And 
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thofe,  who  embrace  falfhoods  for  truth,  do  it  under  the  appearance  of  truth, 
mifled  by  thofe  arguments,  which  make  it  appear  fo,  and  l'o  convince  them. 
And  that  magiftrates,  who  take  their  religion  to  be  true,  though  it  be  not  fo, 
may,  with  force,  urge  fuch  arguments,  you  will,  I  think,  grant. 

But  you  talk,  as  if  nobody  could  have  arguments,  proper  and  fufficient  to 
convince  another,  but  he  that  was  of  your  way,  or  your  church.  This,  in¬ 
deed,  is  a  new  and  very  extraordinary  difcovery,  and  fuch  as  your  brethren,  if 
you  can  convince  them  of  it,  will  have  reafon  to  thank  you  for.  For  if  any 
one  was  ever  by  arguments  and  reafons  brought  off,  or  feduced  from  your  church, 
to  be  a  diffenter,  there  was  then,  I  think,  reafons  and  arguments  proper  and 
fufficient  to  convince  him.  I  will  not  name  to  you  again  Mr.  Reynolds,  becaufe 
you  have  charity  enough  to  question  his  fincerity.  Though  his  leaving  his 
country,  friends,  and  acquaintance,  may  be  prefumed  as  great  a  mark  of  his 
being  convinced  and  in  earneft,  as  it  is  for  one  to  write  for  a  national  religion, 
in  a  country  where  it  is  uppermoft.  I  will  not  yet  deny,  but  that,  in  you,  it 
may  be  pure  zeal  for  the  true  religion,  which  you  would  have  affifted  with  the 
magiftrate’s  force.  And,  fince  you  feem  fo  much  concerned  for  your  finceri¬ 
ty,  in  the  argument,  it  mull  be  granted  you  deferve  the  character  of  a  well- 
meaning  man,  who  own  your  fincerity,  in  a  way,  fo  little  advantageous  to 
your  judgment. 

But  if  Mr.  Reynolds,  in  your  opinion,  was  mifled  by  corrupt  ends,  or  fe- 
cular  intereftj  what  do  you  think  of  a  prince  now  living?  Will  you  doubt  his 
fincerity,  or  that  he  was  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  religion  he  profeffed, 
who  ventured  three  crowns  for  it?  What  do  you  think  of  Mr.  Chillingworth, 
when  he  left  the  church  of  England  for  the  Romifh  profeffion?  Did  he  do  it,  with¬ 
out  being  convinced  that  that  was  the  right?  Or  was  he  convinced  with  rea¬ 
fons  and  arguments,  not  proper,  or  fufficient  to  convince  him? 

But  certainly  this  could  not  be  true,  becaufe,  as  you  fay,  p.  25.  the  fcrip- 
ture  does  not  teach  any  thing  of  it.  Or  perhaps,  thofe,  that  leave  your  com¬ 
munion,  do  it  always  without  being  convinced,  and  only  think  they  are  con¬ 
vinced,  when  they  are  not  ;  or  are  convinced  with  arguments,  not  proper  and 
fufficient  to  convince  them.  If  no  body  can  convince  another,  but  he,  that 
has  truth  on  his  fide,  you  do  more  honour  to  the  firft  and  fecond  letter  concern¬ 
ing  toleration,  than  is  for  the  advantage  of  your  caufe,  when  you  impute  to 
them  the  increafe  of  fedts  and  herefies  amongft  us.  And  there  are  fome,  even 
of  the  church  of  England,  have  profeffed  themfelves  fo  fully  fatisfied,  by  the 
reafons  and  arguments  in  the  firfl  of  them,  that  though  I  dare  not  be  pofitive 
to  you,  whofe  privilege  it  is,  to  convince  men,  that  they  are  convinced;  yet  I 
may  fay,  it  is  as  prefumable,  they  are  convinced,  having  owned  it,  as  it  is 
prefumable  that  all,  that  are  conformifts,  are  made  fo  upon  reafon  and  con- 
vidtion. 

Th  1  s,  I  fuppofe  may  ferve  for  an  anfwer  to  your  next  words,  “  That  God, 
“  in  his  juft  judgment,  will  fend  fuch,  as  receive  not  the  love  of  truth,  that 
V  they  may  be  faved,  but  rejedt  it,  for  the  pleafure  they  have  in  unrighteouf- 
<c  nefs,  nUegyzictv  tt-AgAm?,  flrong  delufion,  i.  e.  fuch  reafons  and  arguments,  as 
“  will  prevail  with  men,  fo  difpofed,  to  believe  a  lie,  that  they  may  be  dam- 
“  ned;  this  you  confefs  the  fcripture  plainly  teaches  us.  But  that  there  are  any 
<c  fuch  reafons,  or  arguments,  as  are  proper  and  fufficient  to  convince,  or  fatifi- 
“  fy  any,  but  fuch  refolute  and  obdurate  finners,  of  the  truth  of  fuch  falffiood, 
“  as  will  deftroy  them,  is  a  pofition,  which  you  are  fure,  the  fcripture  doth 
“  not  teach  us;  and  which  you  tell  me,  when  I  have  better  confidered  it,  you 
“  hope  I  will  not  undertake  to  maintain.  And  yet,  if  it  be  not  maintainable, 
“  what  I  fay,  here,  is  to  no  purpofe:  for  if  there  be  no  fuch  reafons,  or  argu- 
“  ments,  as  here  we  fpeak  of,  it  is  in  vain  to  talk  of  the  magiflrates  ufing  force, 
“  to  make  men  confider  them.” 

But,  if  you  are  ftill  of  the  mind,  that  no  magiftrate,  but  thofo,  who  are  of 
the  true  religion,  can  have  arguments,  back’d  with  force,  proper  and  fufficient 
to  convince ;  and  that,  in  England,  none,  but  refolute,  obdurate  finners,  ever 

forfook. 
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forfook,  or  forbore,  the  communion  of  the  church  of  England,  upon  reafons 
and  arguments,  that  fatisfy,  or  convince  them ;  I  (hall  leave  you  to  enjoy  fo  cha- 
litable  an  opinion. 

B  u  t,  as  to  the  ufefulnefs  of  force,  your  way  applied,  I  lhall  lay  you  down 
again  the  fame  argument,  I  ufed  before;  though  in  words  lefs  fitted  for  your 
way  of  reafoning  on  them,  now  I  know  your  talent.  If  there  be  any  efficacy 
in  force,  to  bring  men  to  any  perfuafion,  it  will,  your  way  applied,  bring  more 
men  to  error,  than  to  truth.  Your  way  of  ufing  it  is  only  to  punilh  men,  for 
not  being  of  the  national  religion ;  which  is  the  only  way  you  do,  or  can,  apply 
force,  without  a  toleration.  Nonconformity  is  the  fault,  that  is  puniffied*; 
which  fault,  when  it  ceafes,  the  puniffiment  ceafes.  But  yet,  to  make  them 
confider,  is  the  end,  for  which  they  are  puniffied ;  but  whether  it  be,  or  be  not, 
intended,  to  make  men  confider,  it  alters  nothing  in  the  cafe.  Now,  I  fay,  that 
fince  all  magiftrates,  who  believe  their  religion  to  be  true,  are  as  much  obliged 
to  ufe  force,  to  bring  their  fubjefts  to  it,  as  if  it  were  true ;  and  fince  moft  of  the 
national  religions  of  the  world  are  erroneous ;  if  force,  made  ufe  of,  to  bring 
men  to  the  national  religion,  by  puniffiing  diffenters,  have  any  efficacy,  (let  it 
be  what  it  will,  indireft  and  at  a  diftance,  if  you  pleafe)  it  is  like  to  do  twenty 
times  more  harm,  than  good ;  becaufe  of  the  national  religions  of  the  world, 
to  fpeak  much  within  compafs,  there  are  above  twenty  wrong,  for  one  that  is 
right. 

Indeed,  could  force  be  directed,  to  drive  all  men  indifferently,  who  are 
negligent  and  backward  in  it,  to  ftudy,  examine  and  confider  ferioufly,  mat¬ 
ters  of  religion,  and  fearch  out  the  truth:  and,  if  men  were,  upon  their  ftudy 
and  examination,  permitted  to  follow,  what  appears  to  them  to  be  right;  you 
might  have  fome  pretence  for  force,  as  ferviceable  to  truth,  in  making  men 
confider.  But  this  is  impoffible,  but  under  a  toleration.  And  I  doubt  whe¬ 
ther,  even  there,  force  can  be  fo  applied,  as  to  make  men  confider,  and  im¬ 
partially  examine,  what  is  true,  in  the  profeffed  religions  of  the  world,  and  to 
embrace  it.  This,  at  leaft,  is  certain,  that  where  puniffiments  purfue  men, 
like  outlying  deer,  only  to  the  pale  of  the  national  church;  and,  when  once 
they  are  within  that,  leaves  them  free  there,  and  at  eafe;  it  can  do  no  fervice 
to  the  true  religion,  even  in  a  country  where  the  national  is  the  true.  For  the 
penalties  ceafing,  as  foon  as  men  are  got  within  the  pale  and  communion  of 
the  church,  they  help  not  men,  at  all,  againft  that  which,  you  affign,  as  the 
great  hindrance  to  the  true  religion,  and  which  therefore,  in  your  opinion, 
makes  force  neceffary  to  affift  it. 

For  there  being  no  neceffity  that  men  ffiould  leave,  either  their  vices,  or 
corruptions,  or  fo  much  as  their  ignorance,  to  get  within  the  pale  of  the  church; 
force,  your  way  applied,  ferves  only  to  bring  them  (even  in  the  few  chriftian 
and  orthodox  countries)  to  the  profeffion,  not  to  the  knowledge,  belief  or  prac¬ 
tice,  of  the  true  religion. 

You  fay,  corrupt  nature  inclines  men,  from  the  true  religion,  to  falfe  ones; 
and  moderate  force  is  requifite,  to  make  fiich  men  confider.  But  fuch  men  as, 
out  of  corrupt  nature,  and  for  their  eafe  and  carnal  pleafures,  chufe  an  erro¬ 
neous  religion,  without  confidering,  will  again,  as  foon  as  they  can  find  their 
choice  incommoded  by  thofe  penalties,  confult  the  fame  corrupt  nature  and 
carnal  appetites,  and,  without  confidering  any  thing  further,  conform  to  that 
religion,  where  they  can  beft  enjoy  themfelves.  It  is  only  the  conlcientious  part 
of  diffenters,  fuch  as  diffent  notout  of  indulgence  to  corrupt  nature,  but  out  of 
perfuafion,  who  will  not  conform,  without  confidering  as  they  ought.  And 
therefore,  your  argument,  from  corrupt  nature,  is  out  of  doors.  If  moderate 
penalties  ferve  only  to  work  on  thofe,  who  are  led  by  corrupt  nature,  they  are 
of  no  ufe  but  to  fill  the  church  with  hypocrites;  that  is,  to  make  thole  men 
worfe  hypocrites,  than  they  were  before,  by  a  new  aft  of  hypocrify,  and  to 
corrupt  the  manners  of  the  reft  of  the  church,  by  their  converfe  with  thefe. 

And,  whether  this  be  for  the  falvation  of  fouls,  as  is  pretended,  or  for  fome 
other  end,  that  the  priefts.  of  all  religions  have  generally  fo  earneftly  contended 
Vol.  II.  5S  for 
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for  it,  I  leave  to  be  confidered.  For,  as  for  thole,  who  diflent  out  of  perfuafion, 

I  fufpedt  your  moderate  penalties  will  have  little  effedt  upon  them.  For  fuch 
men  being  awed  by  the  fear  of  hell-fire,  if  that  fear  will  not  make  them  con- 
fider,  better  than  they  have  done,  moderate  penalties  will  be  too  weak  to  work 
upon  them.  It  is  well,  if  dragooning  and  martyring  can  do  it. 

But  you  add,  “  May  it  not  be  true,  neverthelefs,  that  force,  your  way  ap- 
“  plied,  may  be  ferviceable  indirectly,  and  at  a  diftance,  to  bring  men  to  em- 
“  brace  the  truth,  which  may  fave  them?  which  is  all  you  are  concerned,  here 
“  to  make  good.”  So  that  if  it  may,  poffibly,  happen,  that  it  lhould  ever 
bring  two  men  to  embrace  the  truth,  you  have  gained  your  point,  and  over¬ 
thrown  toleration,  by  the  ufefulnefs  and  neceflity  there  is  of  force.  For,  with¬ 
out  being  forced,  thefe  two  men  would  never  have  confidered :  which  is  more 
yet  than  you  know,  unlefs  you  are  of  his  private  council,  who  only  can  tell, 
when  the  feafon  of  grace  is  paft,  and  the  time  come,  that  preaching,  intreaty,  in- 
ftru&ion  and  perfuafion  {hall,  never  after,  prevail  upon  a  man.  But,  what¬ 
ever  you  are  here  concerned  to  make  good,  are  you  not  alio  concerned  to  re¬ 
member,  what  you  lay;  where,  declaring  againft  the  magiftrate’s  having  a 
power  to  ufe  what  may,  any  way,  at  any  time,  upon  any  perl'on,  by  any  ac¬ 
cident,  be  ufeful,  towards  the  promoting  the  true  religion,  you  fay,  “  Who 
“  fees  not  that,  however  fuch  means  might  chance  to  hit  right,  in  fomq  few  cafes, 
“  yet,  upon  the  whole  matter,  they  would  certainly  do  a  great  deal  more  harm 
“  than  good;  And,  in  all  pleas  (making  uleof  my  words)  for  any  thing,  be- 
<c  caufe  of  its  ufefulnefs,  it  is  not  enough  to  fay,  that  it  may  be  ferviceable,  but 

it  muft  be  confidered,  not  only  what  it  may,  but  what  it  is  likely  to  produce; 
“  and  the  greater  good,  or  harm,  like  to  come  from  it,  ought  to  determine  the 
“  uleof  it?” 

You  proceed  and  tell  me,  that  I,  “  not  content  to  fay,  that  force,  your 
“  way  applied,  (i.  e.  to  bring  men  to  embrace  the  truth,  which  muft  fave  them) 
“  may  be  ferviceable  to  bring  men  to  embrace  falfhood,  which  will  deftroy  them; 
“  and  fo  is  proper  to  do  as  much  harm  as  good,  (which  feems  ftrange  enough;) 
“  Ladd  (to  increafe  the  wonder)  that,  in  your  indirect  way,  it  is  much  more  pro- 
“  per,  and  likely  to  make  men  receive  and  embrace  error,  than  the  truth:  and 
u  that,  1.  Becaufe  men,  out  of  the  right  way,  are  as  apt,  and,  I  think,  I 
“  may  fay,  apter,  to  ufe  force  than  others;  “  Which  is,  doubtlefs,  an  irrefra- 
“  gable  demonftration,  that  force,  ufed  by  the  magiftrate,  to  bring  men  to 
“  receive  and  embrace  the  truth  which  muft  fave  them,  is  much  more 
‘c  proper  and  likely  to  make  men  receive  error  than  the  truth.”  And 
then  you  afk  me,  “  How  we  come  to  talk  here,  of  what  men,  out  of  the  right 
“  way,  are  apt  to  do,  to  bring  others  into  their  ( i.  e.  wrong  )  way;  where  we 
“  are  only  enquiring,  what  may  be  done,  to  bring  men  to  the  right  way.  For 
“  you  muft  put  me  in  mind,  you  fay,  that  this  our  queftion  is,  viz.  Whether  the 
“  magiftrate  has  any  right  to  ufe  force,  to  bring  men  to  the  true  religion  ?  ” 
Whether  the  magiftrate  has  a  right  to  ufe  force,  in  matters  of  religion,  as  you 
more  truly  ftate  it,  p.  78.  is  the  main  queftion  between  us,  I  confefs.  But 
the  queftion  here,  between  us,  is  about  the  ufefulnefs  of  force,  your  way  applied; 
which  being,  to  punifh  dilfenters  as  dilTenters,  to  make  them  conlider,  I  {hewed 
would  do  more  harm  than  good.  And  to  this,  you  were  here  anfwering.  Where¬ 
by,  1  fuppofe,  it  is  plain,  that  the  queftion  here,  is,  about  the  ufefulnefs  of 
force,  fo  applied.  And  I  doubt  not  but  my  readers,  who  are  not  concerned, 
when  the  queftion  in  debate  will  not  lerve  your  turn,  to  have  another  fubfti- 
tuted,  will  take  this  fora  regular  and  natural  way  of  arguing,  viz.  “That  force, 
“  your  way  applied,  is  more  proper  and  likely  to  make  men  embrace  error  than 
“  the  truth;  becaufe  men,  out  of  the  right  way,  are  as  apt,  I  think  I  may  fay 
“  apter,  to  ufe  force  than  others.”  You  need  not  then  afk  as  you  do,  “  How 
“  we  come  to  talk  of  men  out  of  the  right  way?  ”  you  {ee,  how.  If  you  do 
not,  I  know  not  what  help  there  is  for  your  eyes.  And  I  muft  content  myfelf 
that  any  other  reader,  that  has  eyes,  will  not  mifs  it.  And  I  wonder  that  you 
lhould :  fince  you  know,  I  have,  on  feveral  occafions,  argued  againft  the  ufe 
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of  force,  in  matters  of  religion,  upon  a  fuppofition,  that,  if  any  one,  then  all 
magiftrates  have  a  juft  pretence  and  right  to  ufe  it;  which  has  lerved  you,  in 
fome  places,  for  matter  of  great  reproof,  and  in  others,  of  fport  and  diverfion. 

But,  becaufe  fo  plain  a  thing,  as  that,  was  fo  ftrange  to  you,  that  you  thought 
it  a  ridiculous  paradox  to  fay,  “  That,  for  all  magiftrates  to  fuppofe  the  religi- 
“  on,  they  believed,  to  be  true,  was  equally  juft  and  reafonable?  ”  and  be¬ 
caufe  you  took  no  notice  of  the  words  adjoined,  that  proved  it,  viz. <c  unlefs  we 
“  can  imagine,  every  where,  but  in  England,  [or  where  the  national  religion 
“  is  the  true]  men  believe  what,  at  the  fame  time,  they  think  to  be  a  lie,”  I 
have  taken  the  pains  to  prove  it  to  you  more  at  large  in  another  place,  and 
therefore  fhall  make  bold  to  ufe  it  here  as  an  argument  againft  force,  viz.  that 
if  it  have  any  efficacy,  it  will  do  more  harm  than  good;  becaufe  men,  out  of 
JC  the  right  way,  areas  apt,  or  apter  to  ufe  it;  and  I  fhall  think  it  a  good  one 
“  until  you  have  anfwered  it. 

It  is  a  good  and  a  fure  way,  and  (hews  a  zeal  to  the  caufe,  ftill  to  hold  faft 
the  conclulion,  and,  whatever  be  in  debate,  return  ftill  to  one’s  old  polition.  I 
arguing  againft  what  you  fay,  for  the  ufe  of  force,  viz.  “  That  force  ufed  not  A>  p. 

“  to  convince,  by  its  own  proper  efficacy,  but  only  to  make  men  confider, 

“  might  indiredlly  and  at  a  diftance  do  fome  fervice,  towards  the  bringing  men 
“  to  embrace  the  truth;”  after  other  arguments  againft  it,  I  fay,  that  what¬ 
ever  efficacy  there  is  in  force,  your  way  applied,  (  i.  e.  “  to  punifh  all,  and  none  ^  2g  „ 
“  but,  diftenters  from  the  national  church)  makes  againft  you:  aud  the  firft  '  P’ 

“  reafon  I  give  for  it,  is  in  thefe  words;  “  becaufe  men  out  of  the  right  wayL.  2.  p.zS6 
“  are  as  apt  or  apter  to  ufe  force  than  others.”  Which  is  what  you  are  here 
anfwering.  And  what  can  be  done  better  to  anfwer  it,  than  to  the  words  I  have 
above-cited,  to  fubjoin  thefe  following?  “Now,  whereas  our  author  fays,  that 
“  penalties,  or  force,  is  abfolutely  impertinent  in  this  cafe,  becaufe  it  is  notPa*e2^ 

“  proper  to  convince  the  mind;  to  which,  you  anfwer,  that  though  force  be 
“  not  proper  to  convince  the  mind,  yet  it  is  not  abfolutely  impertinent  in  this 
“  cafe,  becaufe  it  may,  however,  do  fome  fervice,  towards  the  bringing  men 
“  to  embrace  the  truth,  which  muft  fave  them,  by  bringing  them  to  confider 
“  thofe  reafons  and  arguments,  which  are  proper  to  convince  the  mind;  and 
“  which,  without  being  forced,  they  would  not  confider.”  Here  I  tell  you, 

“  No,  but  it  is  much  more  proper,  and  likely,  to  make  men  receive  and  em- 
“  brace  error,  than  truth,  becaufe  men,  out  of  the  right  way,  are  as- apt,  and 
“  perhaps,  apter  to  ufe  force  than  others.”  Which,  you  tell  me,  [ti  is  as  good 
“  a  proof  you  believe,  as  the  thing  would  admit:  for  otherwife,  you  fuppofe, 

“  I  would  have  given  you  a  better.”  And  thus,  you  have  certainly  gained  the 
“  caufe.  For  I  having  proved  that  force,  your  way  applied,  whatever  efficacy 
it  had,  would  do  more  harm  than  good,  have  not  fufficiently  proved,  that  it 
cannot  do  fome  fervice,  towards  the  bringing  men  to  embrace  the  truth:  and 
therefore  it  is  not  abfolutely  impertinent.  Bnt,  fince  you  think  this  riot  enough, 
to  prove  the  ufe  of  force,  in  matters  of  religion,  impertinent,  I  fhall  further 
fhew  you,  that  force,  applied  your  way  to  make  people  confider,  and  fo  to 
make  them  embrace  the  truth,  is  impertinent. 

Your  way  is,  to  lay  penalties  on  men,  for  nonconformity,  as  you  fay,  to 
make  men  confider:  now  here  let  me  afk  any  one,  but  you,  whether  it  be  not 
utterly  impertinent,  fb  to  lay  penalties  on  men,  to  make  them  confider,  when 
they  can  avoid  thofe  penalties,  without  confidering;?  but,  becatife  it  is  not 
enough  to  prove  force,  your  way  applied,  utterly  impertinent,  I  fhall  fliew  you1, 
in  the  next  place,  that  were  a  law  made,  to  punifh  not- barely  nonconformity, 
but  nonconfideration,  thofe  penalties,  laid  on  not  confidering,  would  be  utter¬ 
ly  impertinent;  becaufe  it  could  never  be  proved  that  a- than  had  not  corifidered 
the  arguments  offered  him.  And  therefore,  all  lav/- triakers,  until  you,  in  all 
their  penal  laws  about  religion,  laid  all  their  penalties  upon  not  emlai  acin^;  arid  it 
was  againft  that,  that  our  author  was  arguing,  when  he  laid,  penalties  in  this 
cafe,  are  abfolutely  impertinent;  becaufe  they  are  not  proper  to  cbriytrice  the 
mind.  For,  in  that  cafe,  when  penalties  are  laid  on  men,  for  not  efribfacing. 
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it  is  plain  they  are  ufed  as  a  means,  to  make  men  embrace:  which,  fince  thofe, 
who  are  carelefs  in  matters  of  religion,  can  do,  without  confidering,  and  thole 
who  are  confcientious,  cannot  do,  without  convidion ;  lince  penalties  can,  in 
no  wife,  convince;  this  ufe  of  them  is  abfolutely  impertinent,  and  will  always 
be  fo,  until  you  can  (hew  a  way,  how  they  can  be  ufed  in  religion,  not  as  mo¬ 
tives  to  embrace,  but  as  motives  barely  to  make  men  confider.  For,  if  you 
punilh  them  on,  when  they  tell  you,  they  have  confidered  your  arguments,  but 
are  not  convinced  by  them,  and  you  judge  of  their  having  not  confidered,  by 
nothing,  but  their  not  embracing,  it  is  plain  you  ufe  penalties,  inftead  of  argu¬ 
ments,  to  convince  them,  fince,  without  convidion,  thofe,  whom  our  author 
pleads  for,  cannot  embrace}  and  thofe,  who  do  embrace,  without  convidion, 
it  is  all  one,  as  if  they  did  not  embrace  at  all,  they  being  not  one  jot  the  more 
in  the  way  of  falvation}  and  fo  penalties  are  abfolutely  impertinent.  But  em¬ 
bracing,  in  the  fenfe  of  the  law,  and  yours  too,  when  you  fay,  men  have  not 
confidered,  as  they  ought,  as  long  as  they  rejed,  is  nothing  but  outward  con¬ 
formity,  or  an  outward  profeffion  of  embracing,  wherewith  the  law  is  fatisfied, 
and  upon  which  the  penalties  ceafe.  Now  penalties  ufed,  to  make  men,  in 
this  fenfe,  embrace,  are  abfolutely  impertinent,  to  bring  men,  to  embrace  in 
earned:,  or,  as  the  author  calls  it,  believe:  becaufe  an  outward  profeffion,  which 
in  this  cafe,  is  the  immediate  end,  to  which  penalties  are  direded,  and  beyond 
which,  they  do  not  reach,  is  no  proper  means  to  produce,  in  men,  confidera- 
tion,  convidion,  or  believing. 

What  can  be  more  impertinent,  than  to  vex,  and  difeafe  people,  with  the 
ufe  of  force,  to  no  purpofe?  and  that  force  muff  needs  be  to  nopurpofe,  which 
is  fo  applied,  as  to  leave  the  end,  for  which  it  is  pretended  to  be  ufed,  without 
the  means,  which  is  acknowledged  neceffary  for  its  attainment.  That  this  is 
fo,  in  your  way  of  ufing  force,  will  eafily  appear,  from  your  hypothecs.  You 
A.p.  6.— 1 2. tell  us  at  large,  in  your  argument  confidered,  that  men’s  lufts  hinder  them, 
from  even  impartial  confideration  and  examination  of  matters  in  religion:  and 
Pae6  8  t^ere^ore>  force  is  neceffary,  to  remove  this  hindrance.  You  tell  us  likewife, 
age  5  *  at  large,  in  your  letter,  that  men’s  corrupt  nature  and  beloved  lufts  hinder  them 
alfo,  from  embracing  the  true  religion,  and  that  force  is  neceffary,  likewife, 
to  remove  this  obftacle.  Now,  in  your  way  of  ufing  force,  wherein  penalties 
are  laid  on  men,  until,  and  no  longer  than  until,  they  are  made  outwardly  to 
conform,  force  is  fo  applied,  that,  notwithftanding  the  intention  of  the  law¬ 
maker  (let  it  be  what  it  will)  neither  the  obftacle  to  impartial  examination,  ri¬ 
ling  from  men’s  lufts,  nor  the  averfion  to  the  embracing  the  true  religion,  ari- 
fing  from  men’s  corrupt  nature,  can  be  removed :  unlefs  they  can  be  removed, 
without  that,  which,  you  fuppofe,  neceffary  to  their  removal.  For  fince  a 
man  may  conform,  without  being  under  the  necefiity  of  impartial  examining, 
or  embracing,  on  the  one  hand,  or  fuffering  the  penalties,  on  the  other;  it  is 
unavoidable,  that  he  fhould  neither  impartially  examine,  nor  embrace,  if 
penalties  are  neceffary  to  make  him  do  either;  becaufe  penalties,  which  are  the 
neceffary  remedies  to  remove  thofe  hindrances,  were  never  applied  to  them;  and 
fo  thofe  obftacles  not  being  removed,  for  want  of  the  neceffary  remedy,  muft 
continue  to  hinder  both  examining  and  embracing.  For  penalties  cannot  be 
ufed,  as  a  means  to  any  end,  or  be  applied  to  the  procuring  any  adtion  to  be 
done,  which  a  man,  from  his  lufts  or  any  other  caufe,  has  an  averfion  to,  but 
by  putting  them,  as  it  were,  in  one  fcale,  as  a  counter-balance  to  that  averfi¬ 
on,  and  the  adtion,  in  the  other  fcale,  and  putting  a  man  under  the  neceffity 
of  chufing  the  one,  or  the  other:  where  that  is  not  done,  the  penalty  may  be 
avoided,  the  averfion,  or  obftacle,  hath  nothing  to  remove  it,  and  fo  the  adti¬ 
on  muft  remain  undone.  So  that,  if  penalties  be  neceffary,  to  make  men  im¬ 
partially  examine,  and  really  embrace ;  if  penalties  are  not  fo  laid  on  men,  as 
to  make  the  alternative  to  be,  either  fuffering  the  penalties,  or  conforming,  it  is 
itnpoffible  that  men,  who,  without  penalties,  would  not  impartially  examine, 
or  really  embrace  the  true  religion,  fhould  ever  do  either;  and  then,  I  befeech 
you  confider,  whether  penalties,  your  way  applied,  be  impertinent,  or  no. 
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The  neceffity  of  penalties  is,  only  where  there  is  fome  inclination,  or  biafs 
in  a  man,  whencefoever  arifing,  that  keeps  him  from  doing  fomething  in  his 
power,  which  he  cannot  be  brought  to,  without  the  inconveniencies  of  fome 
penal  infliction.  The  efficacy  of  penalties  lies  in  this,  that  the  inconvenience, 
to  be  fuffered  by  the  penalties,  overbalance  the  biafs,  or  inclination,  which  leads 
the  man  the  other  way,  andfo  removes  the  obftacle :  and  the  application  of  this 
remedy  lies  only,  in  putting  a  man  under  the  neceflary  choice,  either  of  doing 
the  aCtion,  or  fuffering  the  penalty:  fo  that,  in  whatever  cafe,  a  man  has  not 
been  put  under  that  neceffity,  there  penalties  have  never  been  applied  to  the 
procuring  that  aCtion:  for  the  obftacle,  or  averfionto  it,  has  never  had  its  ne¬ 
ceflary  remedy. 

Perhaps,  you  will  fay,  it  is  not  abfolutely  impertinent,  becaufe  it  may 
poflibly  “  do  fome  fervice,  indireCtly  and  at  a  diftance,”  and  be  the  occafion, 
that  fome  may  confider  and  embrace.  If  whatever  may,  by  accident,  contri¬ 
bute  to  any  end,  may  be  ufed,  not  impertinently,  as  a  means  to  that  end,  no¬ 
thing,  that  I  know,  can  be  impertinent;  and  a  penalty  of  I2d.  a  time,  laid 
on  them,  for  being  drunk,  may  be  laid,  to  be  a  pertinent  means,  to  make 
men  Cartefians,  or  conformifts:  becaufe  it  may,  indireCtly  and  at  a  diftance, 

*e  do  fome  fervice,”  by  being  an  occafion,  to  make  fome  men  confider  their  miff- 
pending  their  time;  whereby  it  may  happen,  that  one  may  betake  himfelf  to 
the  ftudy  of  philofophy,  where  he  may  meet  with  arguments,  proper  and  fit 
to  convince  him  of  the  truth  of  that  philofophy;  as  another  betaking  himfelf  to 
the  ftudy  of  divinity,  may  confider  arguments,  proper  and  fit  to  make  him 
(whether  it  be  in  England,  Holland,  or  Denmark)  of  the  national  profeflion, 
which  he  was  not  of  before. 

Just  thus,  and  no  otherwife,  does  1 2  d.  a  funday,  or  any  other  penalty, 
laid  on  nonconformity,  make  men  ftudy  and  embrace  the  true  religion ;  and 
whatever  you  will  call  the  fervice,  it  does,  direCt  or  indirect,  near  or  at  a  di¬ 
ftance,  it  is  plain,  it  produces  that  effeCt,  and  conduces  to  that  end,  merely 
by  accident ;  and  therefore,  muff;  be  allowed  to  be  impertinent  to  be  uled,  to 
that  purpofe. 

That  your  way  of  ufing  force,  in  matters  of  religion,  even  in  a  country, 
where  the  magiftrate  is  of  the  true  religion,  is  abfolutely  impertinent;  I  fhall 
farther  (hew  you,  from  your  own  pofitions. 

Here,  in  the  entrance,  give  me  leave  to  obferve  to  you,  that  you  confound 
two  things,  very  different,  viz.  your  way  of  applying  force,  and  the  end,  for 
which,  you  pretend,  you  ufe  it.  And  this,  perhaps,  may  be  it,  which  con¬ 
tributes  to  caft  that  mift  about  your  eyes,  that  you  always  return  to  the  fame 
place,  and  ftick  to  the  fame  grofs  miftake.  For  here  you  fay,  “  force  your  Page 
“  way  applied,  i.  e.  to  bring  men  to  embrace  the  truth,  which  muff:  fave 
“  them:”  but,  Sir,  to  bring  men  to  embrace  the  truth,  is  not  your  way  of  ap¬ 
plying  force,  but  the  end,  for  which,  you  pretend,  it  is  applied.  Your  way 
is  to  punifh  men  (as  you  fay)  moderately,  for  being  diflenters  from  the  natio¬ 
nal  religion  ;  this  is  your  way  of  ufing  force.  Now  if,  in  this  way  of  ufing  it, 
force  does  fervice,  merely  by  accident,  you  will  then,  I  fuppofe,  allow  it  to  be 
abfolutely  impertinent.  For  you  fay,  “if,  by  doing  fervice,  by  accident,  I^aSe 
“  mean  doing  it,  but  feldom,  and  befide  the  intention  of  the  agent,  you  aflure 
u  me,  that  it  is  not  the  thing  you  mean,  when  you  fay,  force  may,  indirectly, 

41  and  at  a  diftance,  dc  fome  fervice.  For,  in  that  ufe  of  force,  which  you  de- 
“  fend,  the  effeCt  is  both  intended,  by  him,  that  ufes  it,  and  withal,  you  doubt 
“  not,  fo  often  attained,  as  abundantly  to  manifeft  the  ufefulnefs  of  it.”  Where¬ 
by  ’tis  plain,  the  two  marks,  whereby  you  diftinguilhed  your  indirect  and  at  a 
diftance  ufefulnels,  from  that  which  is  by  accident,  are  that,  that  by  accident, 
does  fervice  but  feldom,  and  befides  the  intention  of  the  agent,  but  yours  the 
contrary. 

Firft,  As  to  the  intention,  you  tell  us,  in  the  ule  of  force,  which  you  defend,  Ibid, 
“  the  effeCt  is  intended,  by  him  that  ufes  it ;”  that  is,  thofe,  who  made  laws,  to 
punifti  nonconformifts,  defigned  thofe  penalties  to  make  all  men,  under  their 
Vol.  II.  5  T  power. 
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power,  “  confider,  fo  as  to  be  convinced  of,  and  embrace  the  truths,  that  ihould 
“  fave  them.”  If  one  fhould  afk  you,  how  you  know  it  to  be  their  intention, 
can  you  fay,  they  ever  told  you  fo  ?  If  they  did  not,  then  fo  far  you  and  I  know 
their  intentions  alike.  Did  they  ever  fay  fo,  in  thofe  laws?  Nor  that  neither. 
Thofe  verfed  then,  in  the  interpretations  of  laws,  will  tell  you,  nothing  can  be 
known  to  be  the  intention  of  the  law-makers,  in  any  law,  of  which  the  law  is 
wholly  filent :  that  way,  then,  you  cannot  know  it  to  have  been  their  intention, 
if  the  law  fays  nothing  of  it.  Whatever  was  the  intention  of  former  law¬ 
makers,  if  you  had  read  with  attention  the  laft  adt  of  uniformity  of  Car.  2. 
printed  before  the  common-prayer-book,  I  conclude,  you  would  have  been  bet¬ 
ter  fatisfied,  about  the  intention  of  the  then  law-makers,  in  that  law :  for  I  think, 
nothing  can  be  plainer,  to  any  one,  who  will  look  into  that  ftatute,  than  that 
their  only  end,  in  that  law,  was,  what  they  have  exprefled,  in  thefe  words:  “  And, 
“  to  the  end,  that  uniformity,  in  the  publick  worfhip  of  God  (which  is  fo  much 
“  defired)  may  be  fpeedily  effected;”  which  was  driven  with  fuch  fpeed,  that,  if 
all  concerned  had  opportunity  to  get  and  perufe  the  then  eftablifhed  liturgy,  ’tis 
certain,  they  had  not  over-much  time  ferioufly  and  deliberately  to  confider,  of  all 
the  parts  of  it,  before  the  day  fet  for  the  ufe  of  it. 

But  you  think,  they  ought  to  have  intended,  and  therefore  they  did:  and 
I  think,  they  neither  ought,  nor  could,  in  making  thofe  laws,  intend  fo  unprac- 
ticable  a  thing ;  and  therefore,  they  did  not.  Which  being  as  certain  a  way  of 
knowledge,  as  yours,  if  you  know  it,  by  that  way;  ’tis  pofhble,  you  and  I  may, 
at  the  fame  time,  know  contraries. 

But  you  know  it,  by  their  “  having  provided  fufficient  means  of  inftrudti- 
“  on,  for  all,  under  their  care,  in  the  true  religion;”  (of  this  fufficient  means,  we 
have  fomething  to  fay,  in  another  place.)  Penalties  laid  exprefsly,  on  one  fault, 
have  no  evidence,  that  they  were  defigned  to  mend  another,  though  there  are  fuf- 
licient  means  provided,  of  mending  it,  if  men  would  make  a  fufficient  ufe  of 
them ;  unlefs  thofe  two  faults  are  fo  connected,  as  one  cannot  be  mended  with¬ 
out  the  other.  Now,  if  men  cannot  conform,  without  fo  confidering,  as  to  be 
convinced  of,  and  embrace  the  truth,  that  mud;  fave  them,  you  may  know,  that 
penalties,  laid  on  nonconformity,  were  intended  fo  make  men  lo  confider:  but, 
if  men  may  conform,  without  fo  confidering,  one  cannot  know,  nor  conclude, 
thofe  penalties  were  intended,  to  make  men  fo  confider,  whatever  provifion  there 
is  made,  of  means  of  inftrudtion. 

But  you  will  fay,  it  is  evident  that  penalties  on  nonconformifts,  were  in¬ 
tended  to  make  them  ufe  thefe  means  of  inftrudtion,  becaufe  they  are  intended 
for  the  bringing  men  to  church,  the  place  of  inftrudtion.  That  they  are  intend¬ 
ed  to  bring  men  to  church,  the  place  of  preaching,  that  I  grant;  but  that 
thofe  penalties,  that  are  laid  on  men,  for  not  coming  to  church,  can  be  known, 
thereby,  to  be  intended,  to  make  men  fo  confider,  as  to  be  convinced  and  em¬ 
brace  the  true  religion,  that  I  deny:  and  it  is  utterly  impoffible,  it  ffiould  be 
fo,  if  what  you  fay  be  true,  where  you  tell  us,  that  “  the  magiftrates  concern 
“  themfelves  for  compliance,  or  conformity,  only  as  the  fruit  of  their  con- 
<c  vidtion.”  If,  therefore,  the  magiftrates  are  concerned  for  men’s  conformity, 
only  as  the  fruit  of  their  convidtion,  and  coming  to  church  be  that  conformi¬ 
ty;  coming  to  church  cannot  be  intended,  as  a  means  of  their  convidtion: 
unlefs  it  be  intended,  they  ffiould  be  convinced,  before  they  are  convin¬ 
ced. 

But  to  ffiew  you,  that  you  cannot  pretend  the  penalty  of  laws,  for  confor¬ 
mity,  to  proceed  from  a  care  of  the  fouls  of  all,  under  the  magiftrates  power, 
and  fo  to  be  intended,  to  make  them  all  confider,  in  any  fenfe.  Can  you,  or 
any  one  know,  or  fuppofe,  that  penalties,  which  are  laid,  by  the  law,  on 
nonconformity,  are  intended  to  make  all  men  confider;  where  it  is  known, 
that  a  great  number,  under  the  magift rate’s  power,  are  difpenfed  with,  and 
privileged  from  thofe  penalties?  How  many,  omitting  the  Jews,  are  there  for 
example,  in  the  king  of  England’s  dominions,  under  his  care  and  power,  of 
the  Walloon  and  French  Church;  to  whom  force  is  never  applied,  and  they 

1  live 
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live  in  fecurity  from  it?  How  many  Pagans  are  there,  in  the  plantations,  ma¬ 
ny  whereof,  born  in  his  dominions,  of  whom  there  was  never  any  care  taken, 
that  they  fhould  fo  much  as  come  to  church,  or  be,  in  the  leaft,  inftruded  in 
the  chriftian  religion  ?  and  yet,  mull  we  believe,  or  can  you  pretend,  that  the 
magiftrate’s  ule  of  force,  againft  nonconformifts,  is  to  make  all  his  fubjeds 
consider,  “  fo  as  to  be  convinced  of,  and  embrace  the  truth,  that  muft  fave 
“  them?”  If  you  fay,  in  your  way,  you  mean  no  fuch  indulgence:  I  anfwer, 
the  queftion  is  not  of  yours,  but  the  magiftrate’s  intention;  though  what  your 
intention  is,  who  would  have  the  want  of  confideration,  or  knowledge,  in 
conformifts,  exempt  from  force,  is  vifible  enough. 

Again,  Thofe  penalties  cannot  be  fuppofed,  to  be  intended  to  make  men 
confider ;  which  are  laid  on  thofe,  who  have,  or  may  have,  already  confidered : 
and  fuch  you  muft  grant  to  be,  the  penalties  laid  in  England,  on  nonconfor¬ 
mifts  ;  unlefs  you  will  deny,  that  any  nonconformift  has,  or  can  confider,’  fo 
as  to  be  convinced,  or  believe,  and  embrace  the  truth,  that  muft  fave  him.  So 
that  you  cannot  vouch  the  intention  of  the  magiftrate,  where  his  laws  fay  no¬ 
thing  ;  much  lefs  affirm,  that  force  is  intended,  to  produce  a  certain  end,  in  all 
his  fubjeds,  which  is  not  applied  to  them  all,  and  is  applied  to  fome,  who  have 
attained  that  end  already :  unlefs  you  have  a  privilege  to  affirm,  againft  all  ap¬ 
pearance,  whatfoever  may  ferve  your  caufe.  But,  to  learn  fome  moderation  in 
this,  I  fhall  fend  you  to  my  Pagans,  and  Mahometans.  For,  whatever  charita¬ 
ble  wifhes  magiitrates  may,  fometimes,  have  in  their  thoughts,  (which  I  meddle 
not  with;)  no  body  can  fay,  that,  in  making  the  laws,  or  in  the  ufe  of  force, 
we  are  fpeaking  of,  they  intended  to  make  men  confider  and  examine,  fo  as  “  to 
tc  be  convinced  of,  and  heartily  to  embrace  the  truth,  that  muft  fave  them,” 
but  he  that  gives  himfelf  the  liberty  to  fay  any  thing. 

The  fervice,  that  force  does,  indirectly,  and  at  a  diftance;  you  tell  us,  in  the  Page  iS. 
following  page,  is  to  make  people  “  apply  themfelves,  to  the  ufe  of  thofe  means, 

<c  and  helps,  which  are  proper  to  make  them,  what  they  are  defigned  to  be.” 

In  the  cafe  before  us,  What  are  men  defigned  to  be?  holy  believers  of  the  gof- 
pel,  in  this  world,  without  which  no  falvation,  no  feeing  of  God,  in  the 
next.  Let  us  fee  now,  whether  force,  your  way  applied,  can  be  fuited  to  fuch 
a  defign,  and  fo  intended  for  that  end. 

You  hold,  That  all  out  of  the  national  church,  where  the  religion  of  the 
national  church  is  true,  fhould  be  punifhed,  and  ought  to  have  force  ufed  to 
them.  And  again,  you  grant  that  thofe,  who  are  in  the  communion  of  the  p1cre  6 ; 
national  church,  ought  not  to  be  punifhed,  or  be  under  the  ftroke  of  force ; 
nor,  indeed,  in  your  way,  can  they.  If  now,  the  effed  be,  to  prevail  with 
men,  to  confider,  as  they  ought,  fo  that  they  may  become,  what  they  are  de- 
lignedtobe:  How  can  any  one  think,  that  you,  and  they,  who  ufe  force  thus, 
intend,  in  the  ufe  of  it,  that  men  fhould  really  be  chriftians,  both  in  perfuafion 
and  pradice,  without  which  there  is  no  falvation ;  if  they  leave  off  force,  be¬ 
fore  they  have  attained  that  effed?  or  how  can  it  be  imagined,  that  they  in¬ 
tend  any  thing,  but  conformity,  by  their  ufe  of  force;  if  they  leave  off  the  ufe  m 
it,  as  foon  as  men  conform?  unlefs  you  will  fay,  that  an  outward  conformity 
to  the  national  church,  whofe  religion  is  the  true  religion,  is  fuch  an  embracing 
of  the  truth,  as  is  fufficient  to  falvation?  or  that  an'  outward  profeftion  of  the 
chriftian  religion  is  the  fame,  with  being  really  a  chriftian ;  which,  poflibly  you 
will  not  be  very  forward  to  do,  when  you  recoiled,  what  you  meet  with,  in  the 
fermons,  and  printed  difcourfes  of  divines  of  the  church  of  England,  concern¬ 
ing  the  ignorance  and  irreligion  of  conformifts  themfelves.  For  penalties  can 
never  be  thought,  by  any  one  (but  he  that  can  think,  againft  common  fenfe, 
and  what  he  pleafes)  to  be  intended,  for  any  end,  which,  by  that  conftitution, 
and  law,  whereby  they  are  impofed,  are  to  cesfe,  before  that  end  be  attained. 

And  will  you  fay,  that  all,  who  are  conformable,  have  fo  well  confidered,  that 
they  believe,  and  heartily  embrace  the  truths  of  the  gofpel,  that  muft  fave  them: 
when  perhaps  it  will  be  found,  that  a  great  many  conformifts  do  not  fo  much  as 

underftand  them?  but  the  ignorance,  or  irreligioufnefs,  to  be  found  amongft 
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•conformifts,  which  your  way  of  talking  forces  me,  in  fome  places,  to  take  no¬ 
tice  of,  let  me  here  tell  you,  once  for  all,  I  lay  not  the  blame  of,  upon  con¬ 
formity,  but  upon  your  ufe  of  force,  to  make  men  conform.  For,  whatever 
the  religion  be,  true  or  falfe,  it  is  natural  for  force,  and  penalty,  fo  applied,  to 
bring  the  irreligious,  and  thofe,  who  are  carelefs  and  unconcerned  for  the  true, 
into  the  national  profeffion :  but,  whether  it  be  fitter  for  fuch,  to  be  kept  out, 
rather  than,  by  force,  to  be  driven  into  the  communion  of  any  church,  and 
owned  as  members  of  it,  thofe,  who  have  a  due  care  and  refped  for  truly  reli¬ 
gious  and  pious  conformifts,  were  belt  confider. 

But  farther,  if,  as  you  fay,  the  oppofition  to  the  true  religion  lies  only  in 
men’s  lufts,  it  having  light  and  ftrength  enough  (were  it  not  for  that)  to  pre¬ 
vail  :  and  it  is  upon  that  account  only,  that  force  is  neceflary,  there  is  no  necef- 
fity,  at  all,  to  ufe  force  on  men,  only  ’till  they  conform,  and  no  farther :  fince, 
I  think,  you  will  not  deny,  but  that  the  corruption  of  human  nature  is  as  great 
in  conformifts,  as  in  nonconformifts  ;  in  the  profeflors  of,  as  in  the  diflenters 
from,  the  national  religion.  And  therefore,  either  force  was  not  neceflary  be¬ 
fore,  or  elfe  it  is  neceflary  ftill,  after  men  are  conformifts :  unlefs  you  will  fay, 
that  it  is  harder  for  a  man  to  be  a  profeflor,  than  a  chriftian,  indeed  :  and  that 
the  true  religion,  by  its  own  light  and  ftrength,  can,  without  the  help  of  force, 
prevail  over  a  man’s  lufts,  and  the  corruption  of  his  nature ;  but  it  has  need  of 
the  help  of  force,  to  make  him  a  conformift,  and  an  outward  profeflor.  And 
fo  much  for  the  effed,  which  is  intended  by  him,  that  ufes  it,  in  that  ufe  of 
force,  which  you  defend. 

Th  e  other  argument  you  bring,  to  (hew,  that  your  indired,  and  at  a  diftance 
-ufefulnefs  of  force,  your  way  applied,  is  not  by  accident,  is  the  frequent  fuccefs 
of  it.  Which,  I  think,  is  not  the  true  mark  of  what  is  not  by  accident :  for  an 
effed  may  not  be,  by  accident,  though  it  has  never  been  produced  but  once; 
and  is  certainly  as  little  by  accident,  the  firft  time,  as  when  it  has  been  produ¬ 
ced  a  thoufand  times.  That  then,  by  which  any  thing  is  excufed,  from  being 
by  accident,  is  not  the  frequency  of  the  event,  but  that,  whereon  the  frequen¬ 
cy  of  the  event  depends,  when  frequent  trials  are  made ;  and  that  is  the  pro¬ 
per,  natural,  dired  efficacy  of  the  caufe,  or  means,  which  produces  the  effed. 
As,  in  the  cafe  before  us,  penalties  are  the  caufe,  or  means,  ufed  to  produce  an 
end ;  the  proper  and  immediate  effed  of  penalties,  is  to  produce  fome  pain,  or 
inconvenience ;  and  the  natural  effect  of  that,  is  to  make  a  man,  who  natural¬ 
ly  flies  from  all  pain,  or  inconvenience,  to  endeavour  to  avoid  it ;  whereby  it  na¬ 
turally  and  diredly  works  upon  the  will  of  man,  by  propofing  to  him  this  una¬ 
voidable  choice,  of  doing  fome  adion,  or  enduring  the  pain,  or  inconvenience, 
of  the  penalty  annexed  to  its  omiffion.  When  the  pain  of  doing  the  adion  is 
outweighed,  in  the  fenfe  of  him,  that  lies  under  the  penalty,  the  pain,  that,  by 
the  law,  is  annexed  to  the  omiffion,  operates  upon  his  will,  as  naturally,  as  thir¬ 
teen  ounces  in  one  fcale,  laid  againft  twelve  ounces  in  the  other,  incline  the  ba¬ 
lance,  and  bring  it  down  on  that  fide.  And  this  is,  by  a  dired  and  natural  ef¬ 
ficacy,  wherein  there  is  nothing  of  chance. 

Let  us  fee  then,  how  far  this  will  go,  in  your  indired,  and  at  a  diftance,  ufe¬ 
fulnefs.  In  your  method,  the  adion  you  propofe  to  be  done,  is  confidering,  or 
a  fevere  and  impartial  examining  matters  of  religion,  which,  you  tell  us,  men,  by 
their  great  negligence,  or  averfion,  are  kept  from  doing.  What,  now,  is  a  pro¬ 
per  means  to  produce  this  ?  “  Penalties,  without  which,  you  tell  us,  it  will  not 
“  be  done.”  How,  now,  is  it  applied  in  your  method  ?  Conformity,  and  men’s 
negled,  or  averfion,  to  it,  is  laid  in  one  fcale,  and  the  penalty  joined  to  the  omift 
fion  of  it,  laid  in  the  other ;  and,  in  this  cafe,  if  the  inconvenience  of  the  penal¬ 
ty  outweighs  the  pains  of,  or  averfion  to,  conformity,  it  does,  by  a  dired  and  na¬ 
tural  efficacy,  produce  conformity :  but,  if  it  produces  a  fevere  and  impartial 
examination,  that  is  merely  by  accident;  becaufe  the  inconvenience  of  the  penal¬ 
ty  is  not  laid  againft  men’s  averfion,  or  backwardnefs,  to  examine  impartially,  as 
a  counter-balance  to  that,  but,  againft  their  averfion,  or  backwardnefs,  to  con¬ 
form  s  and  fo,  whatever  it  does,  indiredly,  and  at  a  diftance,  ’tis  certain  its  mak- 
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ing  men  feverely  and  impartially  examine  (if  ever  that  happens)  is  as  much 
by  accident,  as  it  would  be  by  accident,  if  a  piece  of  lead  laid  in  one  fcale,  as  a 
counterpoife  to  feathers,  in  the  oppofite  fcale,  fhould  move,  or  weigh  down,  gold, 
that  was  put  in  the  fcale  of  another  pair  of  balances,  which  had  no  counterpoife 
laid  again#  it.  Unlefs  you  will  fay,  there  is  a  necelfary  connexion  between 
conformity,  and  a  fevere  and  impartial  examination. 

But  you  will  fay,  perhaps,  that,  though  it  be  not  poffible,  that  penalties 
fhould  produce  examination,  but  by  mere  accident,  becaufe  examination  has  no 
necelfary  connexion  with  conformity,  or  the  profeffion  of  any  religion ;  yet, 
fince  there  are  fome,  who  will  not  take  up  any  profeffion,  without  a  fevere  and 
impartial  examination,  penalties  for  nonconformity  will,  by  a  direct  and  natu¬ 
ral  efficacy,  produce  examination  in  all  fuch.  To  which  I  anfwer,  That  thofe  A.  p.  6,  of 
are  ( if  we  may  believe  what  you  fay)  fo  very  few,  that  this  your  remedy,  which 
you  put  into  the  magiflrate’s  hands,  to  bring  all  his  fubjects  to  confider  and  ex¬ 
amine,  will  not  work  upon  one  in  a  thouiand ;  nay,  it  can  work  on  none  at 
all,  to  make  them  feverely  and  impartially  examine,  but  merely  by  accident. 

For,  if  they  are  men,  whom  a  flight  and  partial  examination  (which,  upon 
your  principles,  you  mull;  fay)  fufficed  to  make  nonconformiffs,  a  flight  and 
partial  examination  will  as  well  ferve,  to  make  them  conformifts  j  and  fo  pe¬ 
nalties,  laid  on  them,  to  make  them  conform,  can  only,  by  accident,  produce 
a  fevere  and  impartial  examination,  in  luch  men,  who  can  take  up  the  profef¬ 
fion  of  any  religion,  without  a  fevere  and  impartial  examination,  no  more  than 
it  can  otherwife  than  by  accident,  produce  any  examination  in  thofe,  who, 
without  any  examination,  can  take  up  the  profeffion  of  any  religion. 

A  n  d  in  thofe  very  few,  who  take  not  up  the  profeffion  of  any  religion, 
without  a  fevere  and  impartial  examination,  that  penalties  can  do  any  fervice, 
to  bring  them,  either  to  the  truth,  that  mull  fave  them,  or  fo  much  as  to  out¬ 
ward  conformity,  but  merely  by  accident,  that  alfo  is  evident.  Becaufe  all 
fuch,  in  a  country,  where  they  diffent  from  the  national  religion,  mull  neceffa- 
rilv  have  feverely  and  impartially  examined  already,  or  elfe  you  deftroy  the  fup- 
pofition  this  argument  is  built  on,  viz.  That  they  are  men,  who  do  feverely  and 
impartially  examine,  before  they  chufe.  And  if  you  lay,  or  continue,  your  pe¬ 
nalties  on  men,  that  have  fo  examined,  ’tis  plain,  you  ufe  them,  inflead  of  rea- 
fons  and  arguments ;  in  which  ufe  of  them,  you  confefs,  they  have  no  proper 
efficacy,  and  therefore,  if  they  do  any  fervice,  it  is  merely  by  accident. 

But  now  let  us  fee  the  fuccefs,  you  boa#  of,  and  for  that  you  tell  us,  that  Page  1 7. 
you  doubt  not,  but  it  is  c'  fo  often  attained,  as  abundantly  to  manifeft  the  ufe- 
“  fulnefs  of  it.”  You  fpeak  here  of  it,  as  a  thing  tried,  and  fo  knowm,  that 
you  doubt  not.  Pray  tell  us,  where  your  moderate  (for  great  ones,  you  ac¬ 
knowledge  to  do  harm,  and  to  be  ufelefs)  penalties  have  been  ufed,  with  fuch 
fuccefs,  that  we  may  be  paft  doubt  too.  If  you  can  fhew  no  fuch  place,  do 
you  not  vouch  experience,  where  you  have  none  ?  And  fhew  a  willin'gnefs  not 
to  doubt,  where  you  have  no  affurance  ?  In  all  countries,  where  any  force  is 
ufed,  to  bring  men  to  the  profeffion  of  the  national  religion,  and  to  outward 
conformity,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  force,  joining  with  their  natural 
corruption,  in  bringing  them  into  the  way  of  preferment,  countenance,  pro¬ 
tection,  eafe  and  impunity,  fhould  eafily  draw  in  all  the  loofe,  and  carelefs,  in 
matters  of  religion,  which  are,  every  where,  the  far  greater  number :  but  is  it 
thofe,  you  count  upon,  and  will  you  produce  them,  as  examples,  of  what  force 
has  done,  to  make  men  confider,  fludy,  and  embrace  the  true-  religion  ?  Did 
the  penalties,  laid  on  nonconformity,  make  you  “  confider,  fo  as  to  fludy,  be 
“  convinced,  and  embrace  the  true  religion  ?”  Or,  can  you  give  an  inftance,  of 
any  one,  in  whom  it  produced  this  effect  ?  If  you  cannot,  you  will  have  fome 
reafon  to  doubt,  of  what  you  have  faid,  and  not  to  be  fo  confident,  that  the 
effect  you  talk  of,  is  fo  often  attained.  Not  that  I  deny,  but  that  God  may 
fometimes  have  made  thefe  punifhments,  the  occafions  to  men,  of  fetting  them- 
felves  ferioufly  on  confidering  religion,  and  thence,  they  may  have  come  into 
the  national  religion,  upon  a  real  conviction :  but  the  inftances  of  it,  I  believe  to 
Vol.  II.  5  U  be 
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be  fo  few,  that  you  will  have  reafon  to  remember  your  own  words,  where  you 
fpeak  of  luch  things  as,  “  any  way,  at  any  time,  upon  any  perfon,  by  any  acci- 
“  dent,  may  be  uleful  towards  the  promoting  of  true  religion  :  “  If  men  fhould 
“  thence  take  occafion,  to  apply  fuch  things,  generally,  who  fees  not  that,  how- 
“  ever  they  might  chance  to  hit  right,  in  fome  few  cafes ;  yet,  upon  the  whole 
“  matter,  they  would  certainly  do  a  great  deal  more  harm,  than  good.”  You 
and  I  know  a  country,  wherein,  not  long  fince,  greater  feverities  were  ufed,  than 
you  pretend  to  approve  of.  Were  there  not,  for  all  that,  great  numbers,  of  fe- 
veral  profeffions,  hood  out,  who,  by  your  rule,  ought  now  to  have  your  mode¬ 
rate  penalties  tried  upon  them  ?  And,  can  you  think  lefs  degrees  of  force  can 
work,  and  often,  as  you  fay,  prevail,  where  greater  could  not  ?  But,  perhaps, 
they  might  prevail  on  many  of  thofe  to  return,  who,  having  been  brought  into 
the  communion  of  the  church,  by  former,  penal  laws,  have  now,  upon  the  re¬ 
laxation,  left  it  again.  A  manifeft  demonftration,  is  it  not?  That  “  their 
“  compliance  was  the  fruit  of  their  convi&ion ;  and  that  the  magiftrate  was 
“  concerned  for  their  compliance,  only  as  the  fruit  of  their  conviction When 
they,  as  foon  as  any  relaxation  of  thofe  laws  took  off  the  penalties,  left  again  the 
communion  of  the  national  church?  For  the  leffening  the  number  of  conformifls, 
is,  I  fuppofe,  one  of  thofe  things,  which  you  fay  your  “  eyes  cannot  but  fee,  at  this 
“  time  and  which  you,  with  concern,  impute  to  the  late  relaxation.  A  plain 
evidence,  how  prefumable  it  is,  even  in  your  own  opinion,  that  thofe,  who  con¬ 
form,  do  it  upon  real  conviction. 

T o  conclude,  thefe  proofs,  though  I  do  not  pretend  to  bring  as  good,  as  the 
thing  will  admit,  ferve  my  turn,  to  fhew,  that  force  is  impertinent ;  fince,  by 
your  own  confeffion,  it  has  no  direCt  efficacy  to  convince  men,  and,  by  its  be¬ 
ing  indirect  and  at  a  diftance,  ufeful,  is  not  at  all  diflinguiffied  from  being  bare¬ 
ly  fo,  by  accident :  fince  you  can  neither  prove  it,  to  be  intended  for  that  end,’ 
nor  frequently  to  fucceed,  which  are  the  two  marks,  whereby  you  put  a  differ¬ 
ence  between  indirect,  and  at  a  diftance,  and  by  accident :  this,  I  fay,  is  enough 
to  fhew,  what  the  author  faid,  is  true,  that  the  ufe  of  force  is  wholly  imperti¬ 
nent.  Which,  whatever  others  do,  you,  upon  another  reafon,  muft  be  forc’d  to 
allow. 

You  profefs  yourfelf  of  the  church  of  England,  and,  if  I  may  guefs,  are 
fo  far  of  it,  as  to  have  fubfcribed  the  3  9  articles,  which,  if  you  have  done,  and 
aftented  to  what  you  fubfcribed,  you  muft  neceflari-ly  allow,  that  all  force,  ufed 
for  the  bringing  men  to  the  true  religion,  is  “  abfolutely  impertinent  $”  for  that 
muft  be  abfolutely  impertinent,  to  be  ufed,  as  a  means,  which  can  contribute 
nothing  at  all  to  the  end,  for  which  it  is  ufed.  The  end  here,  is  to  make  a 
man  a  true  chriftian,  that  he  may  be  faved ;  and  he  is  then,  and  then  only,  a 
true  chriftian,  and  in  the  way  of  falvation,  when  he  believes,  and  with  finceri- 
ty  obeys  the  gofpel.  By  the  13  th  article  of  the  church  of  England,  you  hold, 

that  WORKS  DONE,  BEFORE  THE  GRACE  OF  CHRIST,  AND  THE  INSPIRATI¬ 
ON  of  his  Spirit,  are  not  pleasing  to  God;  for  as  much  as  they 

SPRING  NOT  OF  FAITH  IN  JeSUS  CHRIST,  NEITHER  DO  THEY  MAKE  MEN 
MEET  TO  RECEIVE  GRACE,  (OR  AS  THE  SCHOOL  AUTHORS  SAY)  DESERVE 
GRACE,  OF  CONGRUITY;  YEA  RATHER,  FOR  THAT  THEY  ARE  NOT  DONE, 

as  God  has  willed  and  commanded  them  to  be  done,  we  doubt 
not  but  they  have  the  nature  of  sin.  Now  if  it  be  impertinent,  to 
ufe  force,  to  make  a  man  to  do  more  than  he  can,  and  a  man  can  do  nothing 
to  procure  grace,  unlefs  fin  can  procure  it ;  and,  without  grace,  a  man  cannot 
believe,  or  live  fo,  as  to  be  a  true  chriftian,  it  is  certainly  wholly  impertinent,  to 
ufe  force,  to  bring  a  man  to  be  truly  a  chriftian.  To  hear  and  confider,  is  in 
men’s  power,  you  will  fay ;  and,  to  that,  force  may  be  pertinent ;  I  grant,  to 
make  men  hear,  but  not  to  make  them  confider,  in  your  fenfe,  which  you  tell 
us,  is  to  “  confider,  fo  as  to  embrace;”  if  you  mean,  by  embracing,  any  thing 
but  outward  conformity :  and  that,  according  to  your  article,  contributes  no¬ 
thing  to  the  attaining  of  grace ;  becaufe,  without  grace,  your  article  fays  it  is  a 
fin,  and  to  conform  to,  and  outwardly  profefs  a  religion,  which  a  man  does 

not. 
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not  underftand,  and  heartily  believe,  every  one,  I  think,  judges  to  be  a  fin, 
and  no  fit  means  to  procure  the  grace  of  God. 

But  you  tell  us,  “  That  God  denies  his  grace  to  none,  who  ferioufly  afk  it.”  pagc  31. 
If  that  be  fo,  methinks  force  fhould  moft  properly  and  pertinently  be  ufed,  to 
make  men  ferioufly  pray  to  God  for  grace.  But  how,  1  befeech  you,  will  this 
ftand,  with  your  13  th  article  ?  For  if  you  mean,  by  ferioufly  3  fo  as  will  make 
his  feeking,  acceptable  to  God,  that  cannot  be,  becaufe  he  is  fuppofed  yet  to 
want  grace,  which  alone  can  make  it  acceptable:  and,  if  his  afking  has  the 
nature  of  fin,  &s  in  the  article,  you  do  not  doubt,  but  it  has,  can  you  expert, 
that  finning  fhould  procure  the  grace  of  God?  You  will,  I  fear,  here,  without 
feme  great  help,  in  a  very  nice  diftin&ion,  from  the  fchool-authors,  be  forced, 
either  to  renounce  your  article,  in  the  plain  fenfe  of  it,  and  fo  become  a  diffenter 
from  the  church  of  England  5  or  elfe,  acknowledge  force,  to  be  wholly  imper¬ 
tinent,  to  the  bufinefs  of  true  religion  and  falvation. 

Another  reafon,  I  gave,  againft  the  ufefulnefs  of  force,  in  matters  of  re- 
“  ligion,  was,  “  becaufe  the  magiftrates  of  the  world,  being  few  of  them,  in 
“  the  right  way,  (not  one  of  ten,  take  which  fide  you  will )  perhaps,  not  one 
“  of  an  hundred,  being  of  the  true  religion  3  it  is  likely  your  indirect  way,  of 
“  ufing  force,  would  do  an  hundred,  or  at  leaft  ten  times,  as  much  harm,  as 
“  good.”  To  which  you  reply,  “which  would  have  been  to  the  purpofe,  if  Page  27. 
“  you  had  afferted,  that  every  magiftrate  may  ufe  force,  your  indired  way  ( or 
“  any  way)  to  bring  men  to  his  own  religion,  whatever  that  be.  But,  if  you  affert 
“  no  fuch  thing,  (as  no  man,  you  think,  but  an  atheift  will  affert  it)  then, 

“  this  is  quite  befide  the  bufinefs.”  I  think,  I  have  proved,  that  if  magiftrates, 
of  the  true,  may  ufe  force,  to  bring  men  to  their  religion,  every  magiftrate  may 
ufe  force,  to  bring  men  to  his  own  religion,  when  he  thinks  it  the  true:  and 
then  do  you  look,  where  the  atheifm  will  light. 

In  the  next  paragraph,  having  quoted  thefe  following  words  of  mine3  where 
I  fay,  “  under  another  pretence,  you  put  into  the  magiftrates  hands,  as  much 
“  power,  to  force  men  to  his  religion,  as  any,  the  opened:  perfecutors,  can  pre- 
“  tend  to.  I  afk,  what  difference  is  there,  between  punifhing  them,  to  bring  them 
“  to  mafs,  and  punifhing  them,  to  bring  them  to  confider  thofe  reafons  and  argu- 
“  ments,  which  are  proper,  and  fufficient,  to  convince  them,  that  they  ought 
“  to  go  to  mafs?”  You  reply  5  “A  queftion,  which  you  fhall,  then,  think  Page  27, 

“  yourfelf  obliged  to  anfwer,  when  I  have  produced  thofe  reafons  and  argu- 
“  ments,  which  are  proper  and  fufficient,  to  convince  men,  that  they  ought 
“to  go  to  mafs.”  But,  if  you  had  not  omitted  the  three,  or  four,  immediate¬ 
ly  preceding  lines,  (an  art  to  ferve  a  good  caufe,  which  puts  me  in  mind  of 
my  Pagans,  and  Mahometans)  the  reader  would  have  feen,  that  your  reply 
was  nothing  at  all  to  my  argument:  my  words  are  thefe. 

“Especially,  if  you  confider,  tha^,  as  the  magiftrate  will  certainly  ufo 
“  it  [force,]  to  force  men  to  hearken  to  the  proper  minifters  of  his  religion,  let 
“  it  be  what  it  will  3  fo  you,  having  fet  no  time,  nor  bounds,  to  this  confidera- 
“  tion  of  arguments  and  reafons,  ftiort  of  being  convinced,  you  under  ano- 
“  ther,  &c.”  My  argument  is  to  fhew  of  what  advantage  force,  your  way  ap¬ 
plied,  is  like  to  be  to  the  true  religion,  fince  it  puts  as  much  force,  into  the  ma- 
giftrate’s  hands,  as  the  opened  perfecutors  can  pretend  to,  which  the  magis¬ 
trates,  of  wrong  perfuafions,  may,  and  will  ufe,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  true 3 
becaufe  your  way  fets  no  other  bounds,  to  confidering,  fhort  of  complying. 

And  then  I  afk,  “  What  difference  there  is,  between  punifhing  you,  to  bring 
“  you  to  mafs,  or  punifhing  you,  to  confider  thofe  reafons  and  arguments, 

which  are  proper  and  fufficient  to  convince  you,  that  you  ought  to  go  to 
**  mafs?  ”  To  which  you  reply,  that  it  is  “  a  queftion,  you  fhall,  then, 

think  yourfelf  obliged  to  anfwer,  when  I  have  produced  thofe  reafons  and 
“  arguments,  that  are  proper  and  fufficient  to  convince  men,  that  they  ought 
“  to  go  to  mafs.”  Whereas,  the  obje&ion  is  the  fame,  whether  there  be,  or 
be  not,  reafons  and  arguments,  proper  to  convince  men,  that  they  ought  to  go 
to  mafs 3  for  men  muft  be  punifhed  on,  until  they  have  fo  confidered,  as  to 

comply : 
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comply:  and,  what  difference  is  there,  then,  between  punifhing  men,  to  bring 
them  to  mafs,  and  punifhing  them,  to  make  them  conlider,  fo  as  to  go  to  mafs? 
but,  though  I  pretend  not  to  produce  any  reafons  and  arguments,  proper  and  fuf¬ 
ficient,  to  convince  you,  or  all  men,  that  they  ought  to  go  to  mafs;  )et  do  you 
think,  there  are  none,  proper,  and  fufficient,  to  convince  any  men?  and  that 
all  the  Papifts,  in  the  world,  go  to  mafs,  without  believing  it  their  duty?  and, 
wholoever  believes  it  to  be  his  duty,  does  it  upon  reafons  and  arguments,  pro¬ 
per  and  fufficient  to  convince  him  (though  perhaps  not  to  convince  another) 
that  it  is  f:>,  or  elfe,  I  imagine,  he  would  never  believe  it  at  all.  What  think 
you  of  thole  great  numbers  of  Japanefes,  that  refilled  all  forts  of  torments,  even 
to  death  itfelf,  for  the  Romiffi  religion?  And  had  you  been  in  France,  fome 
years  lince,  who  knows,  but  the  arguments,  the  king  of  France  produced, 
might  have  been  proper  and  fufficient,  to  have  convinced  you,  that  you  ought 
to  go  to  mafs?  I  do  not,  by  this,  think  you  lefs  confident  of  the  truth  of  your  re¬ 
ligion,  than  you  profefs  to  be.  But  arguments,  fet  on  w  ith  force,  have  a 
ftrange  efficacy  upon  human  frailty;  and  he  mull  be  well  alfured  of  his  own 
flrength,  who  can  peremptorily  affirm,  he  is  fure  he  ffiould  have  flood,  what 
above  a  million  of  people  funk  under:  amongft  which,  it  is  great  confidence  to 
fay,  there  was  not  one  fo  well  perfuaded  of  the  truth  of  his  religion,  as  you  are 
of  yours;  though  fome  of  them  gave  great  proofs  of  their  perfuafion,  in  their 
fufterings  for  it.  But,  what  the  necefiary  method  of  force  may  be  able  to  do, 
to  bring  any  one,  in  your  fenfe,  to  any  religion,  i.  e.  to  an  outward  profeffion 
of  it,  he  that  thinks  himfelf  fecure  againfl,  mull  have  a  greater  afifurance  of 
himfelf,  than  the  weaknefs  of  decayed  and  depraved  nature  will  well  allow.  If 
you  have  any  fpell,  againfl  the  force  of  arguments,  driven  with  penalties  and 
punifhments,  you  will  do  well  to  teach  it  to  the  world;  for  it  is  the  hard  luck 
of  well-meaning  people,  to  be  often  milled  by  them,  and  even  the  confident 
themfelves  have  not  leldom  fallen  under  them,  and  betrayed  their  weak¬ 
nefs. 

T o  my  demanding,  if  you  meant  “  reafons  and  arguments  proper  and  fuffi- 
“  cient  to  convince  men”  of  the  truth,  why  did  you  not  fay  fo?  You  reply, 
“  as  if  it  were  poffible,  for  any  man,  that  reads  your  anfwer,  to  think,  other- 
“  wife.”  Whoever  reads  that  pafiage  in  your  anfwer  page  5.  cannot,  poffibly, 
think,  you  meant  to  fpeak  out,  and  poffibly,  you  found  fome  difficulty  to  add 
any  thing  to  your  words  (which  are  thefe,  “  force  ufed  to  bring  men,  to  con- 
“  fider  reafons  and  arguments,  proper  and  fufficient  to  convince  them”)  that 
might  determine  their  fenfe.  For,  if  you  had  faid,  to  convince  them  of  the 
truth;  then  the  magiflrate  muft  have  made  laws,  and  ufed  force,  to  make  men 
fearch  after  truth  in  general,  and  that  would  not  have  ferved  your  turn :  if  you 
had  faid,  to  convince  them  of  the  truth  of  the  magiftrate’s  religion,  that  would 
too  manifeflly  have  put  the  power,  in  every  magiftrate’s  hands,  which  you 
tell  us,  “  none  but  an  atheift  will  fay.  ”  If  you  had  faid,  to  convince  them  of 
the  truth  of  your  religion,  that  had  looked  too  ridiculous  to  be  owned,  though 
it  were  the  thing  you  meant;  and  therefore,  in  this  ftrait,  where  nothing  you 
could  fay,  would  well  fit  your  purpofe,  you  wifely  chufe  to  leave  the  fenfe  im¬ 
perfect,  and  name  nothing,  they  were  to  be  convinced  of,  but  leave  it  to  be 
collected,  by  your  reader  out  of  your  difcourfe,  rather  than  add  three  words, 
to  make  it  good  grammar,  as  well  as  intelligible  fenfe. 

T  o  my  faying  “  That,  if  you  pretend,  it  muft  be  arguments  to  convince 

men  of  the  truth,  it  would,  in  this  cafe,  do  you  little  fervice;  becaufe  the 

mafs  in  France  is  as  much  fuppofed  the  truth,  as  the  liturgy  here.”  You 
reply,  “  fo  that  it  feems,  that,  in  my  opinion,  whatfoever  is  fuppofed  the  truth, 
“  is  the  truth,  for  otherwife  this  reafon  of  mine  is  none  at  all.”  If,  in  my 
opinion,  the  fuppofition  of  truth  authorizes  the  magiftrate,  to  ufe  the  fame 
means,  to  bring  men  to  it,  as  if  it  were  true,  my  argument  will  hold  good, 
without  taking  all  to  be  true,  which  fome  men  fuppofe  true.  According  to 
this  anfwer  of  yours,  to  fuppofe,  or  believe,  his  religion  the  true,  is  not  enough 
to  authorize  the  magiftrate  to  ufe  force,  he  muft  know,  i.  e.  be  infallibly  cer- 
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tain,  that  his  is  the  true  religion.  We  will  for  once  fuppofe  you  our  magidrate, 
with  force  promoting  our  national  religion.  I  will  not  alk  you,  whether  you 
know,  that  all  required  of  conformids,  is  necelfary  to  falvation :  but  will  fup¬ 
pofe  one  of  my  Pagans  afking  you,  whether  you  know  chridianity  to  be  the 
true  religion?  If  you  fay,  Yes,  he  will  afk  you,  how  you  know  it?  And  no 
doubt,  but  you  will  give  the  anfwer,  whereby  our  Saviour  proved  his  million, 

John  v.  36.  that  “  the  works,  which  our  Saviour  did,  bear  witnefs  of  him,  that 
“  the  Father  fent  him.”  The  miracles,  that  Chrid  did,  are  a  proof  of  his  be¬ 
ing  fent  from  God,  and  fo  his  religion  the  true  religion.  But  then,  you  will  be 
alked  again,  Whether  you  know,  that  he  did  thole  miracles,  as  well  as  thofe, 
who  faw  them  done?  If  you  anfwer,  Yes;  then  it  is  plain,  that  miracles  are 
not  yet  withdrawn,  but  do  dill  accompany  the  Chridian  religion,  with  all  the 
efficacy  and  evidence,  that  they  had,  upon  the  eye-witnelfes  of  them,  and  then, 
upon  your  own  grounds,  there  will  be  no  neceffity  of  the  magidrate’s  afiidance, 
miracles  dill  fupplying  the  want  of  it.  If  you  anfwer,  that  matter  of  faCt, 
done  out  of  your  fight,  at  fuch  a  didance  of  time  and  place,  cannot  be  known 
to  you*  as  certainly,  as  it  was  to  the  eye-witnelfes  of  it,  but  that  you,  upon  ve¬ 
ry  good  grounds,  firmly  believe  it;  you  are,  then,  come  to  believing,  that  yours 
is  the  true  religion,  and,  if  that  be  fufficient  to  authorize  you,  to  ufe  force,  it  will 
authorize  any  other  magidrate,  of  any  other  religion,  to  ufe  force  alfo.  For, 
whoever  believes  any  thing,  takes  it  to  be  true,  and,  as  he  thinks,  upon  good 
grounds;  and  thofe,  often,  who  believe  on  the  weaked  grounds,  have  the 
dronged  confidence :  and  thus,  all  magidrates,  who  believe  their  religion  to 
be  true,  will  be  obliged  to  ufe  force,  to  promote  it,  as  if  it  were  the  true. 

To  my  faying,  that  the  ufefulnefs  of  force,  your  way  applied,  amounts  to 
no  more  but  this,  that  it  is  not  impoflible,  but  that  it  may  be  ufeful.  You  re¬ 
ply,  “  I  leave  it  to  be  judged,  by  what  has  been  faid;”  and,  I  leave  it  to  your  page  z?. 
felf  to  judge :  only,  that  you  may  not  forget,  I  lhall  here  remind  you,  in  Ihort,  of 
fome  of  the  reafons,  I  have  to  fay  fo:  1.  You  grant,  that  force  has  no  direCt  effi¬ 
cacy  to  bring  men  to  embrace  the  truth.  2.  You  didinguilh  the  indirect,  and  at  a 
didance  ufefulnefs,  of  your  force,  from  that,  which  is  barely  by  accident;  by 
thefe  two  marks,  viz.  id.  That  pundhment  on  difienters  for  nonconformity,  is 
by  thofe,  that  ufe  it,  intended  to  make  menconfider:  and  2d.  that  your  mo¬ 
derate  punilhments,  by  experience,  are  found  often  fuccefsful;  and  yours  ha¬ 
ving  neither  of  thefe  marks,  it  mud  be  concluded  to  be  ufeful,  only  by  acci¬ 
dent:  and  fuch  an  ufefulnefs,  as  I  faid,  “  one  cannot  deny,  to  auricular  confef-  L.  2.  p.  28 
“  fion,  doing  of  penance,  going  pilgrimages  to  faints,  and  whatnot?  yet  our 
“  church  does  not  think  fit  to  ufe  them;  though  it  cannot  be  denied,  but 
“  they  may  have  fome  of  your  indirect  and  at  a  didance  ufefulnefs;  that  is, 

“  perhaps  may  do  fome  fervice  indiredtly,  and  by  accident.”  If  the  intention 
of  thofe,  that  ufe  them,  and  the  fuccefs,  they  will  tell  you,  they  find  in  the  ufe 
of  them  be  a  proof  of  doing  fervice,  more  than  by  accident;  that  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied  to  them,  more  than  to  penalties,  your  way  applied.  To  which,  let  me 
add,  that  nicenefs  and  difficulty  there  is,  to  hit  that  jud  degree  of  force; 
which,  according  to  your  hypothefis,  mud  be  neither  fo  much  as  to  do 
harm,  nor  fo  little,  as  to  be  ineffectual :  (for  you  yourfelf  cannot  determine 
it,)  makes  its  ufefulnefs  yet  more  uncertain  and  accidental.  And,  after  all, 
let  its  efficacy,  to  work  upon  men’s  minds,  be  what  it  will,  great  or  little,  it 
being  fure  to  be  employ’d  ten,  or  poffibly,  an  hundred  times,  to  bring  men  to  error, 
for  once  that  it  is  employ’d  to  bring  men  to  the  truth;  and  where  it  chances  to  be 
employed,  on  the  fide  of  truth,  it  being  liable  to  make  an  hundred,  or  perhaps  a 
thoufand,  outward  conformids,  for  one  true  and  fincere  convert;  I  leave  it  alfo 
to  be  judged,  what  ufefulnefs  it  is  like  to  be  of. 

T  o  (hew  the  ufelefnefs  of  force,  your  way  applied,  I  faid,  “  Where  the  law 
“  punifhed  difienters,  without  telling  them,  it  is  to  make  them  confider,  they  Page  28. 

“  may,  thro’  ignorance  and  overfight,  negleCt  to  do  it.”  Your  anfwer  is,  “  But, 

“  where  the  law  provides  fufficient  means  of  indruClion  for  all,  as  well  as  pu- 
“  nifhment  for  difienters,  it  is  fo  plain  to  all  concerned,  that  the  punifhment  is 
Vol.  II.  •  5  X  “  intended 
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“  intended  to  make  them  confider,  that  you  fee  no  danger  of  men’s  negle&ing 
“  to  do  it,  thro’  ignorance  and  overfight.”  I  hope  you  mean,^  by  confider,  fo 
to  confider  as  not  only  to  embrace  in  an  outward  profeffion  (for  then,  all,  you 
fay,  is  but  a  poor  fallacy,  for  fuch  a  confidering  amounts  to  no  more,  but  bare, 
outward  conformity  3)  but  fo  to  confider,  ftudy  and  examine  matters  of  religion, 
as  really  to  embrace,  what  one  is  convinced  to  be  true,  with  faith  and  obedience. 
If  it  be  fo  plain  and  eafy  to  underhand,  that  a  law,  that  fpeaks  nothing  of  it, 
fhould  yet  be  intended,  to  make  men  confider,  fearch  and  ftudy,  to  find  out  the 
truth,  that  muft  five  them;  I  wifh  you  had  fhew’d  us  this  plainnefs.  For  I  confefs 
many,  of  all  degrees,  that  I  have  purpofely  afked  about  it,  did  not  ever  fee,  or  fo 
much  as  dream,  that  the  ad  of  uniformity,  or  againft  conventicles,  or  the  penal¬ 
ties  in  either  of  them,  were  ever  intended,  to  make  men  ferioufly  ftudy  religion, 
and  make  it  their  bufinefs,  to  find  the  truth,  which  muft  fave  them  ;  but  barely, 
to  make  men  conform.  But,  perhaps,  you  have  met  with  handicrafts-men,  and 
country-farmers,  maid-fervants,  and  day-labourers,  who  have  quicker  under- 
ftandings,  and  reafon  better,  about  the  intention  of  the  law;  for  thefe,  as  well  as 
others,  are  concerned.  If  you  have  not,  ’tis  to  be  fear’d,  your  faying,  “  it  is  fo 
“  plain,  that  you  fee  no  danger  of  men’s  negleding  to  do  it,  thro’  ignorance,  or 
“  overfight,”  is  more  for  its  ferving  your  purpofe,  than  from  any  experience  you 
have,  that  it  is  fo. 

When  you  will  enquire  into  this  matter,  you  will,  I  guefs,  find  the  people  fo 
ignorant,  amidft  that  great  plainnefs,  you  fpeak  of,  that  not  one  of  twenty,  of  any 
degree,  amongft  conformifts,  or  nonconformifts,  ever  underftood  the  penalty  of 
1 2d.  a  Sunday,  or  any  other,  of  our  penal  laws  againft  nonconformity,  to  be  in¬ 
tended  to  fet  men,  upon  ftudying  the  true  religion,  and  impartially  examine  what 
is  neceflary  to  falvation.  And,  if  you  would  come  to  Hudibras’s  decifion,  I  be¬ 
lieve  he  would  have  a  good  wager  of  it,  who  fhould  give  you  a  guinea,  for  each 
one,  who  had  thought  fo,  and  receive  but  a  fhilling,  for  every  one,  who  had  not. 
Indeed,  you  do  not  fay,  it  is  plain  every-where,  but  only,  “  where  the  law  pro- 
“  vides  fufftcient  means  of  inftrudtion  for  all,  as  well  as  punifhments  for  diften- 
“ters.”  From  whence,  I  think  it  will  follow,  that  that  contributes  nothing  to 
make  it  plain,  or  elfe,  that  the  law  has  not  provided  fufRcient  means  of  inftruc- 
tion  in  England,  where  fo  very  few  find  this  to  be  fo  plain.  If,  by  this  fufff- 
cient  provifion  of  means  of  inftrudtion  for  all ;  you  mean,  perfons  maintained 
at  the  publick  charge,  to  preach,  and  officiate,  in  the  publick  exercife  of  the 
national  religion ;  I  fuppofe,  you  needed  not  this  reftridtion,  there  being  few 
places,  which  have  an  eftablifhed,  national  religion,  where  there  is  not  fuch 
means  of  inftrudtion  provided  :  if  you  intend  any  other  means  of  inftruCiion,  I 
know  none  the  law  has  provided,  in  England,  but  the  39  articles,  the  liturgy, 
and  the  fcripture,  and  how  either  of  them,  by  itfelf,  or  thefe  altogether,  with  a 
national  clergy,  make  it  plain,  that  penalties,  laid  on  nonconformity,  are  intend¬ 
ed  to  make  men  confider,  ftudy,  and  impartially  examine  matters  of  religion, 
you  would  do  well  to  fliew.  For  magiftrates  ufually  know  (and  therefore 
make  their  laws  accordingly)  that  the  people  feldom  carry  either  their  inter¬ 
pretation,  or  practice,  beyond  what  the  exprefs  letter  of  the  law  requires  of 
them.  You  would  do  well  alfo  to  fhew,  that  a  fufficient  provifion  of  means  of 
inftrudtion,  cannot  but  be  underftood  to  require  an  effectual  ufe  of  them,  which 
the  law,  that  makes  that  provifion,  fays  nothing  of.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
contents  itfelf  with  fomething  very  fhort  of  it :  for  conformity,  or  coming  to 
church,  is,  at  leaft,  as  far  from  confidering,  ftudying  and  impartially  examining 
matters  of  religion,  fo  as  to  embrace  the  truth,  upon  conviction,  and  with  an 
obedient  heart,  as  being  prefent  at  a  difcourfe,  concerning  mathematicks,  and 
ftudying  mathematicks,  fo  as  to  become  a  knowing  mathematician,  are  differ¬ 
ent  one  from  the  other. 

People  generally  think,  they  have  done  their  duties  abundantly,  if  they 
have  been  at  church,  whether  they  mind  any  thing  done  there,  or  no :  this 
they  call  ferving  of  God,  as  if  it  were  their  whole  duty ;  fo  backward  are  they 
to  underftand  more,  tho’  it  be  plain,  the  law  of  God  exprefsly  requires  more. 

s  But 
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But  that  they  have  fully  fatisfied  the  law  of  the  land,  no  body  doubts ;  nor  is  it 
eafy  to  anfwer,  what  was  replied  to  me  on  this  occafion,  viz.  If  the  magif¬ 
trate  intended  any  thing  more,  in  thofe  laws,  but  conformity,  would  he  not  have 
faid  it  ?  To  which  let  me  add,  if  the  magiftrate  intended  conformity,  as  the 
fruit  of  conviction,  would  he  not  have  taken  fome  care,  to  have  them  inftrudt- 
ed,  before  they  conformed,  and  examined,  when  they  did  ?  But  ’tis  prefumable, 
their  ignorance,  corruption  and  lulls,  all  drop  off  in  the  church-porch,  and  that 
they  become  perfectly  good  chriltians,  as  foon  as  they  have  taken  their  feats  in 
the  church. 

If  there  be  any,  whom  your  example,  or  writing,  hath  infpired  with  acute- 
nefs  enough,  to  find  out  this ;  I  fufpeCt  the  vulgar,  who  have  fcarce  time  and 
thought  enough,  to  make  inferences  from  the  law,  which  fcarce  one  of  ten  of 
them  ever  fo  much  as  reads,  or  perhaps  underftands,  when  read,  are  Hill,  and 
will  be  ignorant  of  it :  and  thofe,  who  have  the  time  and  abilities  to  argue  about 
it,  will  find  realon  to  think,  that  thofe  penalties  were  not  intended,  to  make 
men  examine  the  doCtrines  and  ceremonies  of  religion  ;  fince  thofe,  who  Ihould 
examine,  are  prohibited,  by  thofe  very  laws,  to  follow  their  own  judgments, 

(which  is  the  very  end  and  ufe  of  examination)  if  they,  at  all,  differ  from  the 
religion,  eltablifhed  by  law.  Nor  can  it  appear  fo  “  plain,  to  all  concerned, 

“  that  the  punifhment  is  intended  to  make  them  confider  and  examine,”  when 
they  fee  the  punilhments,  you  fay,  are  to  make  people  confider,  fpare  thofe,  who 
confider  and  examine  matters  of  religion,  as  little  as  any  of  the  moll  ignorant 
and  carelefs  diffenters. 

To  my  faying,  “  Some  diffenters  may  have  confidered  already;  and  then, 

“  force,  employed  upon  them,  muft  needs  be  ufelefs ;  unlefs  you  can  think  it 
“  ufeful,  to  punifh  a  man,  to  make  him  do  that,  which  he  has  done  already.”  Page  28. 
You  reply,  “No  man,  who  rejeCts  truth,  neceffary  to  his  falvation,  has  con- 
“  fidered  already,  as  he  ought  to  confider.”  The  words,  “  as  he  ought,”  are 
not,  as  I  take  it,  in  the  queftion  :  and  fo  your  anfwer  is,  “  No  man,  who  rejeCts 
«  the  truth,  neceffary  to  his  falvation,  hath  confidered,  ftudied  or  examined  mat- 
«  ters  of  religion.”  But  we  will  let  that  go:  and  yet,  with  that  allowance, 
your  anfwer  will  be  nothing  to  the  purpofe,  unlefs  you  will  dare  to  fay,  that  all 
diffenters  rejeCt  truth,  neceffary  to  falvation.  For,  without  that  fuppofition, 
that  all  diffenters  rejeCt  truth,  neceffary  to  falvation,  the  argument  and  anfwer 
will  ftand  thus.  It  may  be  ufelefs  to  punifh  all  diffenters,  to  make  them  confi¬ 
der,  becaufe  fome  of  them  may  have  confidered  already.  To  which  the  an¬ 
fwer  is.  Yes,  fome  of  them  may  have  confidered  already,  but  thofe,  who  reject 
truth,  neceffary  to  their  falvation,  have  not  confidered  as  they  ought.  L.2.  p.  28 

I  faid,  “  The  greateft  part  of  mankind,  being  not  able  to  difcern  betwixt 
“  truth  and  falfhood,  that  depends  upon  long  and  many  proofs,  and  remote 
«  confequences ;  nor  having  ability  enough  to  difcover  the  falfe  grounds,  and 
“  refill  the  captious  and  fallacious  arguments  of  learned  men,  verfed  in  contro- 
“  verfies,  are  fo  much  more  expofed,  by  the  force,  which  is  ufed  to  make  them 
“  hearken  to  the  information  and  inflrudtion  of  men,  appointed  to  it  by  the 
“  magiftrate,  or  thofe  of  his  religion,  to  be  led  into  falfhood  and  error,  than 
“  they  are  likely,  this  way,  to  be  brought  to  embrace  the  truth,  which  muft 
“  fave  them  :  by  how  much  the  national  religions  of  the  world  are,  beyond 
“  comparifon,  more  of  them  falfe,  or  erroneous,  than  fuch  as  have  God  for  their  page  29. 
“  author,  and  truth  for  their  ftandard.”  You  reply,  “  If  the  firft  part  of  this 
“  be  true;  then  an  infallible  guide,  and  implicit  faith,  are  more  neceffary,  than 
“  ever  you  thought  them.”  Whether  you  conclude  from  thence,  or  no,  that 
then  there  will  be  a  neceffity  of  an  infallible  guide,  and  an  implicit  faith,  ’tis  ne- 
verthelefs  true,  that  the  greateft  part  of  men  are  unable  to  difcern,  as  I  faid,  be¬ 
tween  truth  and  falfhood,  depending  upon  long  and  many  proofs,  &c.  But, 
whether  that  will  make  an  infallible  guide,  neceffary,  or  no,  impofition  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  religion  certainly  will :  fince,  there  can  be  nothing  more  abfurd  imagin¬ 
able,  than  that  a  man  fhould  take  upon  him  to  impofe  on  others,  in  matters  of 
their  eternal  concernment,  without  being,  or  fo  much  as  pretending  to  be,  infal¬ 
lible: 
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lible  :  for  colour  it  with  the  name,  of  confidering,  as  much  as  you  pleafe,  as  long 
as  it  is  to  make  men  confider,  as  they  ought,  and  confidering,  as  they  ought,  islo 
to  confider,  as  to  embrace;  the  ufing  of  force,  to  make  men  conlider,  and  the  uling 
of  force,  to  make  them  embrace  any  dodrine,  or  opinion,  is  the  fame  thing:  and, 
to  {hew  a  difference  betwixt  impofing  an  opinion,  and  ufing  force,  to  make  it  be 
embraced,  would  require  fuch  a  piece  of  fubtilty,  as  I  heard  lately  from  a  learn¬ 
ed  man  out  of  the  pulpit,  who  told  us,  that  though  two  things,  he  named, 
were  all  one,  yet,  for  diftindion’s  fake,  he  would  divide  them.  Your  reafon, 
for  the  neceffity  of  an  infallible  guide,  is,  “for  if  the  greateft  part  of  mankind 
“  be  not  able  to  difcern  betwixt  truth  and  falfhood,  in  matters  concerning  their 
“  falvation  (as,  I  mull  mean,  if  I  fpeak  to  the  purpofe)  their  condition  mud: 
“  needs  be  very  hazardous,  if  they  have  not  fome  guide,  or  judge,  to  whofe 
“  determination  and  direction  they  may  lecurely  refign  themfelves.”  And, 
therefore,  they  mud:  refign  themfelves  to  the  determination  and  diredion  of  the 
civil  magidrate,  or  be  punidied.  Here,  it  is  like  you  will  have  fomething 
again  to  fay,  to  my  .  modefiy  and  conference,  for  imputing  to  you  what  you  no 
where  fay.  I  grant  it,  in  dired  words;  but,  in  effed,  as  plainly  as  may  be. 
The  magiftrate  may  impofe  found  creeds  and  decent  ceremonies,  i.  e.  fuch  as  he 
thinks  fit,  for  what  is  found  and  decent,  he,  I  hope,  mud:  be  judge;  and  if  he 
be  judge  of  what  is  found  and  decent,  it  amounts  to  no  more,  but  what  he 
thinks  fit:  and,  if  it  be  not,  what  he  thinks  fit,  why  is  one  ceremony  preferred 
to  another  ?  Why  one  dodrine  of  the  fcripture  put  into  the  creed  and  articles,  and 
another,  as  found,  left  out?  they  are  truths  necefiary  to  falvation.  Wefhallfee 
that  in  good  time:  here  only  I  alk,  Does  the  magidrate  only  believe  them  to 
be  truths  and  ceremonies  necefiary  to  falvation,  or  does  he  certainly  know  them 
to  be  fo?  if  you  fay,  he  only  believes  them  to  befo,  and  that  that  is  enough- 
to  authorize  him  to  impofe  them,  you,  by  your  own  confefiion,  authorize  ma- 
gidrates  to  impofe  what  they  think  necefiary,  for  the  falvation  of  their  fubjed 
fouls;  and  fo  the  king  of  France  did,  what  he  was  obliged  to,  when  he  laid, 
he  would  have  all  his  fubjeds  faved,  and  fo  fell  to  dragooning. 

If  you  fay,  the  magidrate  certainly  knows  them  to  be  necefiary  to  lalvati- 
on,  we  are  luckily  come  to  an  infallible  guide.  Well  then,  the  found  creeds 
are  agreed  on;  the  confefiion  and  liturgy  are  framed;  the  ceremonies  pitched 
on;  and  the  terms  of  communion  thus  let  up,  you  have  religion  efiablifhed  by 
law:  and  what,  now,  is  the  fubjed  to  do?  he  is  to  conform.  No;  he  mud 
firfi:  confider.  Who  bids  him  confider  ?  no  body,  he  may  if  he  pleafes,  but 
the  law  fays  nothing  to  him  of  it:  confider,  or  not  confider,  if  he  conforms,  it 
is  well,  and  he  is  approved  of,  and  admitted.  He  does  not  confider  the  bed 
he  can,  but  finds  fome  things,  he  does  not  underhand,  other  things  he  cannot 
believe,  afifent  or  confent  to.  What,  now,  is  to  be  done  with  him?  he  mud 
either  be  punilhed  on,  or  refign  himfelf  up  to  the  determination  and  diredion 
of  the  civil  magidrate;  which,  until  you  can  find  a  better  name  for  it,  we  will 
call  implicit  faith.  And  thus,  you  have  provided  a  remedy  for  the  hazardous 
condition  of  weak  underdandings,  in  that,  which  you  fuppofe  necefiary  in  the 
cafe,  viz.  an  infallible  guide  and  implicit  faith,  in  matters  concerning  men’s 
falvation. 

But  you  fay,  “  for  your  part,  you  know  of  no  fuch  guide  of  God’s  ap- 
“  pointing.”  Let  that  be  your  rule,  and  the  magidrate,  with  his  coadive 
power,  will  be  left  out  too.  You  think  there  is  no  need  of  any  fuch:  becaufe, 
notwithfianding  the  long  and  many  proofs  and  remote  confequences,  the  falfe 
grounds,  and  the  captious  and  fallacious  arguments  of  learned  men,  verfed  in 
controverfies,  “with  which  I  (as  well  as  thofe  of  the  Roman  communion) 
“  endeavour  to  amufe  you;  through  the  goodnefs  of  God,  the  truth,  which 
“  is  necefiary  to  falvation,  lies  fo  obvious  and  expofed  to  all,  that  fincerely 
“  and  diligently  feek  it,  that  no  fuch  perfon  {hall  ever  fail  of  attaining  the  know- 
“  ledge  of  it.”  This,  then,  is  your  anfwer,  that  “  truths  necefiary  to  lalvati- 
“  on  are  obvious;  fo  that,  thofe,  who  feek  them  fincerely  and  diligently,  are 
not  in  danger  to  be  milled,  or  expofed,  in  thofe,  to  error,  by  the  weaknefi  of 

their 
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their  underftandings.  This  will  be  a  good  anfwer  to  what  I  objected,  from  the 
danger,  moft  are  in,  to  be  led  into  error,  by  the  magiftrate’s  adding  force  to 
the  arguments,  for  their  national,  eftablifhed  religions,  when  you  have  {hewn 
that  nothing  is  wont  to  be  impofed  in  national  religions,  but  what  is  neceflary 
to  falvation;  or,  which  will  a  little  better  accommodate  your  hypothecs,  when 
you  can  {hew,  that  nothing  is  impofed,  or  required  for  communion  with  the 
church  of  England,  but  what  is  neceflary  to  falvation;  and  confequently,  is 
very  eafy  and  obvious  to  be  known,  and  diftinguilhed  from  fallhood.  And  in¬ 
deed,  betides  what  you  fay  here,  upon  your  hypothefis,  that  force  is  lawful  on¬ 
ly,  becaufe  it  is  neceflary  to  bring  men  to  falvation,  it  cannot  be  lawful  to  ufe 
it,  to  bring  men  to  any  thing,  but  what  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  falvation.  For, 
if  the  lawfulnefs  of  force  be  only,  from  the  need,  men  have  of  it,  to  bring 
them,  to  falvation  it  cannot  lawfully  be  ufed,  to  bring  men  to  that,  which  they 
do  not  need,  or  is  not  neceflary  to  their  lalvation;  for  in  fuch  an  application  of 
it,  it  is  not  needful  to  their  tiilvation.  Can  you,  therefore  fay,  that  there  is  no-  Page 
thing  required  to  be  believed  and  profefled  in  the  church  of  England,  but  what 
“  lies  fo  obvious  and  expofed  to  all,  that  fincerely  and  diligently  feek  it,  that 
“  no  fuch  perfon  {hall  ever  fail  of  attaining  the  knowledge  of  it?”  What  think 
you  of  St.  Athanafius’s  creed?  Is  the  fenfe  of  that  fo  obvious  and  expofed  to  every 
one,  who  feeks  it,  which  fo  many  learned  men  have  explained  fo  different  ways, 
and  which,  yet,  a  great  many  profefs,  they  cannot  underftand?  or,  is  it  ne¬ 
ceflary  to  your,  or  my  falvation,  that  you,  or  I  fliould  believe,  or  pronounce 
all  thofe  damned,  who  do  not  believe  that  creed,  i.  e.  every  propofition  in  it? 
which,  I  fear,  would  extend  to  not  a  few  of  the  church  of  England,  unlefs  we 
can  think  that  people  believe,  i.  e.  aflent  to  the  truth  of  propofitions,  they  do 
not  at  all  underftand.  If  ever  you  were  acquainted  with  a  country  parifh,  you 
muft  needs  have  a  ftrange  opinion  of  them,  if  you  think  all  the  plowmen  and 
milkmaids  at  church,  underftood  all  the  propofitions  in  Athanafius’s  creed;  it 
is  more,  truly,  than  I  fhould  be  apt  to  think  of  any  one  of  them,  and  yet  I 
cannot  hence  believe  myfelf  authorized  to  judge,  or  pronounce,  them  all  dam¬ 
ned:  it  is  too  bold  an  intrenching  on  the  prerogative  of  the  Almighty,  to  their 
own  mafter  they  ftand  or  fall. 

The  dodtrine  of  original  flu,  is  that  which  is  profefled,  and  muft  be  own¬ 
ed  by  the  members  of  the  church  of  England,  as  is  evident  from  the  thirty 
nine  articles,  and  feveral  paflages  in  the  liturgy:  and  yet  Ialkyou,  whether 
this  be  “  fo  obvious  and  expofed  to  all,  that  diligently  and  fincerely  feek  the 
“  truth,”  that  one,  who  is  in  the  communion  of  the  church  of  England,  fin¬ 
cerely  feeking  the  truth,  may  not  raife  to  himfelf  fuch  difficulties,  concerning 
the  dodtrine  of  original  fin,  as  may  puzzle  him,  though  he  be  a  man  of  ftudy; 
and,  whether  he  may  not  pufti  his  enquiries  fo  far,  as  to  be  daggered  in  his 
opinion. 

If  you  grant  me  this,  as  I  am  apt  to  think  you  will,  then  I  enquire,  whether 
it  be  not  true,  (  notwithftanding  what  you  fay,  concerning  the  plainnefs  and 
obvioufnefs  of  truths,  neceflary  to  falvation)  that  a  great  part  of  mankind  may 
not  be  able  to  difeern  between  truth  and  fallhood,  in  feveral  points,  which  are 
thought  fo  far  to  concern  their  falvation,  as  to  be  made  neceflary  parts  of  the 
national  religion. 

If  you  fay,  it  may  be  fo,  then  I  have  nothing  farther  to  enquire;  but  {hall 
only  advife  you,  not  to  be  fo  fevere,  hereafter,  in  your  cenfure  of  Mr.  Reynolds, 
as  you  are,  where  you  tell  me,  that  the  “  famous  inftance  I  gave,  of  the  two 
“  Reynolds’s,  is  not  of  any  moment,  to  prove  the  contrary;  unlefs  I  can  un- 
“  dertake,  that  he,  that  erred,  was  as  fincere  in  his  enquiry  after  the  truth,  as 
“  I  fuppofe  him  able  to  examine  and  judge.” 

You  will,  I  fuppofe,  be  more  charitable  another  time,  when  you  have  con- 
fidered,  that  neither  fincerity,  nor  freedom  from  error,  even  in  the  eftabliflaed 
dodtrines  of  their  own  church,  is  the  privilege  of  thofe,  who  join  themfelvesin 
outward  profeflion  to  any  national  church  whatfoever.  And  it  is  not  impofli- 
ble,  that  one  who  has  fubferibed  the  thirty  nine  articles,  may  yet  make  it  a 
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queftion,  “  Whether  it  may  be  truly  faid,  that  God  imputes  the  firft  fin  of 
“  Adam  to  his  pofterity  ?  &c.”  But  we  are  apt  to  be  fo  fond  of  our  own  opini¬ 
on,  and  almoft  infalliblity,  that  we  will  not  allow  them  to  be  fincere,  who  quit 
our  communion  j  whilft,  at  the  fame  time,  we  tell  the  world,  it  is  prefumable, 
that  all,  who  embrace  it,  do  it  lincerely,  and  upon  conviction  j  though  we  can¬ 
not  but  know,  many  of  them,  to  be  but  loofe,  inconliderate,  and  ignorant 
people.  This  is  all  the  reafon,  you  have,  when  you  fpeak  of  the  Reynolds’s, 
to  fufpeCt  one  of  the  brothers,  more  than  the  other :  and  to  think,  that  Mr. 
Chilling  worth  had  not  as  much  fincerity,  when  he  quitted,  as  when  he  return¬ 
ed  to  the  church  of  England,  is  a  partiality,  which  nothing  can  juftify,  with¬ 
out  pretending  to  infallibility. 

T  o  fhew  that  you  do  not  fancy  your  force  to  be  ufeful,  but  that  you  cc  judge 
“  fo,  upon  juft  and  fufficient  grounds,  you  tell  us,  the  ftrong  probability  of 
“  its  fuccefs  is  grounded  upon  the  confideration  of  human  nature,  and  the  ge- 
“  neral  temper  of  mankind,  apt  to  be  wrought  upon,  by  the  method  you 
“  fpeak  of,  and  upon  the  indifputable  atteftation  of  experience.”  The  confi- 
deration  of  human  nature,  and  the  general  temper  of  mankind,  will  teach  one 
this,  that  men  are  apt,  in  things  within  their  power,  to  be  wrought  upon  by 
force,  and  the  more  wrought  upon,  the  greater  the  force,  or  punifhments  are; 
fo  that,  where  moderate  penalties  will  not  work,  great  feverities  will.  Which 
confideration  of  human  nature,  if  it  be  a  juft  ground  to  judge  any  force  ufeful, 
will,  I  fear,  neceffarily  carry  you,  in  your  judgment,  to  feverities  beyond  the 
moderate  penalties,  fo  often  mentioned  in  your  fyftem,  upon  a  ftrong  proba¬ 
bility  of  the  fuccefs  of  greater  punifhments,  where  lefs  would  not  prevail. 

But  if,  to  confiderfo,  as  you  require,  i.  e.  fo  as  to  embrace,  and  believe, 
be  not  in  their  power,  then  no  force  at  all,  great  or  little,  is,  or  can  be,  ufeful. 
You  muft,  therefore,  (confider  it  which  way  you  will)  either  renounce  all  force 
as  ufeful,  or  pull  off  your  mafk,  and  own  all  the  feverities  of  the  cruelleft  per- 
fecutors. 

The  other  reafon  of  your  judging  force  to  be  ufeful,  you  fay,  is  grounded 
on  the  indifputable  atteftation  of  experience.  Pray  tell  us,  where  you  have 
this  atteftation  of  experience,  for  your  moderate,  which  is  the  only  ufeful  force: 
name  the  country  where  true  religion,  or  found  chriftianity,  has  been  national¬ 
ly  received,  and  eftablifhed  by  moderate  penal  laws,  that  the  obferving  perfons, 
you  appeal  to,  may  know,  where  to  employ  their  obfervation:  tell  us,  how 
long  it  was  tried,  and  what  was  the  fuccefs  of  it?  and  where  there  has  been  the 
relaxation  of  fuch  moderate,  penal  laws,  the  fruits  whereof  have  continually 
been  Epicurifm  and  atheifm?  until  you  do  this,  I  fear,  that  all  the  world  will 
think,  there  is  a  more  indifputable  atteftation  of  experience  for  the  fuccefs  of 
dragooning,  and  the  feverities  you  condemn,  than  of  your  moderate  method  j 
which  we  fhall  compare  with  the  king  of  France’s,  and  fee,  which  is  moft 
fuccefsful,  in  making  profelytes  to  church-conformity,  ( for  yours,  as  well  as 
his,  reach  no  farther  than  that )  when  you  produce  your  examples:  the  confi¬ 
dent  talk  whereof,  is  good  to  countenance  a  caufe,  though  experience  there  be 
none  in  the  cafe. 

But  you  <c  appeal,  you  fay,  to  all  obferving  perfons,  Whether,  where-ever 
“  true  religion,  or  found  chriftianity,  have  been  nationally  received,  and  efta- 
“  blifhed  by  moderare,  penal  laws,  it  has  not  always  vifibly  loft  ground,  by 
“  the  relaxation  of  thofe  laws?”  true  or  falfe  religions,  found  or  unfound  chril- 
tianity,  where-ever  eftablifhed  into  national  religions,  by  penal  laws,  always 
have  loft,  and  always  will  lofe  ground,  i.  e.  lofe  feveral  of  their  conforming 
profeffors,  upon  the  relaxation  of  thofe  laws.  But  this  concerns  not  the  true, 
more  than  other  religions  j  nor  is  any  prejudice  to  it;  but  only  (hews,  that  ma¬ 
ny  are,  by  the  penalties  of  the  law,  kept  in  the  communion  of  the  national  re¬ 
ligion,  who  are  not  really  convinced,  or  perfuaded  of  it:  and  therefore,  as  foon 
as  liberty  is  given,  they  own  the  diflike,  they  had  made  of  them  before,  and 
out  of  perfuafion,  curiofity,  &c.  feek  out  and  betake  themfelves  to  feme  other 
profeftion.  This  need  not  ftartle  the  magiftrates  of  any  religion,  much  lefs 
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thofe  of  the  true,  fmce  they  be  fure  to  retain  thofe,  who  more  mind  their  fe- 
cular  intereft  than  the  truth  of  religion,  (who  are,  every-where,  the  greater 
number)  by  the  advantages  of  countenance  and  preferment :  and,  if  it  be  the 
true  religion,  they  will  retain  thofe  alfo,  who  are  in  earned;  of  it,  by  the  ftronger 
tie  of  confcience  and  conviction. 

You  go  on,  “  Whether  feds  and  herefies  (even  the  wildeft  and  mod;  abfurd,  page  34. 
“  and  even  Epicurifm  and  Atheifm)  have  not  continually  thereupon  fpread 
“  themfelves,  and  whether  the  very  life  of  chridianity  has  not  fendbly  decay- 
“  ed,  as  well  as  the  number  of  found  profeffors  of  it  been  daily  leflened  upon 
“  it?”  As  to  Atheifm  and  Epicurifm,  whether  they  more  lpread  under  tolera¬ 
tion,  or  national  religions,  eftablifhed  by  moderate,  penal  laws,  when  you 
fhew  us  the  countries,  where  fair  trial  hath  been  made  of  both,  that  we  may 
compare  them  together,  we  fhall  better  be  able  to  judge. 

“  Epicurifm  and  Atheifm,  fay  you,  are  found  conftantly  to  fpread  them- 
<c  felves,  upon  the  relaxation  of  moderate  penal  laws.”  We  will  fuppofe  your 
hiftory  to  be  full  of  inftances  of  fuch  relaxations,  which  you  will,  in  good 
time,  communicate  to  the  world,  that  wants  this  afliftance  from  your  obferva- 
tion.  But  were  this  to  be  juftified,  out  of  hiftory,  yet  would  it  not  be  any  ar¬ 
gument  againfl  toleration ;  unlefs  your  hiftory  can  furnifh  you*  with  a  new  fort 
of  religion,  founded  in  atheifm.  However,  you  do  well  to  charge  the  fpread- 
ing  of  atheifm,  upon  toleration  in  matters  of  religion,  as  an  argument  againfl  * 
thofe,  who  deny  atheifm  (which  takes  away  all  religion)  to  have  any  right  to 
toleration  at  all.  But  perhaps  (as  is  ufual  for  thofe,  who  think  all  the  world 
fhould  fee  with  their  eyes,  and  receive  their  fyflems  for  unqueflionable  verities) 
zeal  for  your  own  way  makes  you  call  all  atheifm,  that  agrees  not  with  it. 

That  which  makes  me  doubt  of  this,  are  thefe  following  words;  “  Not  to  Page  35. 
“  fpeak  of  what,  at  this  time,  our  eyes  cannot  but  fee,  for  fear  of  giving  of- 
“  fence  :  though,  I  hope,  it  will  be  none  to  any,  that  have  a  juft  concern  for 
“  truth  and  piety,  to  take  notice  of  the  books  and  pamphlets,  which  now  fly 
“  fo  thick  about  this  kingdom,  manifefcly  tending  to  the  multiplying  of  feds 
“  and  divifions,  and  even  to  the  promoting  of  lcepticifm  in  religion  amongfl 
<c  us.  In  which  number,  you  fay,  you  fhall  not  much  need  my  pardon,  if  you 
<c  reckon  the  firft  and  fecond  letter  concerning  toleration.”  Wherein,  by  a 
broad  infinuation,  you  impute  the  fpreading  of  atheifm  among  us,  to  the  late 
relaxation  made,  in  favour  of  proteflant  diffenters :  and  yet,  all  that  you  can 
take  notice  of,  as  a  proof  of  this,  is  “  the  books  and  pamphlets,  which  now 
“  fly  fo  thick  about  this  kingdom,  manifeflly  tending  to  the  multiplying  of 
“  feds  and  divifions,  and  even  to  the  promoting  of  fcepticifm,  in  religion,  a- 
“  mongfl  us;”  and  for  inflance,  you  name  the  firfl  and  fecond  letter  concern¬ 
ing  toleration.  If  one  may  guefs  at  the  others,  by  thefe,  the  atheifm  and  fcep¬ 
ticifm,  you  accufe  them  of,  will  have  but  little  more  in  it,  than  an  oppofition  to 
your  hypothefis;  on  which,  the  whole  bufinefs  of  religion  mufl  fo  turn,  that 
whatever  agrees  not  with  your  fyflem,  mufl:  prefently,  by  interpretation,  be 
concluded  to  tend,  to  the  promoting  of  atheifm,  or  fcepticifm,  in  religion.  For 
I  challenge  you  to  fhew,  in  either  of  thofe  two  letters  you  mention,  one  word, 
tending  to  Epicurifm,  Atheifm,  or  Scepticifm  in  religion. 

But,  Sir,  againfl;  the  next  time  you  are  to  give  an  account  of  books  and 
pamphlets,  tending  to  the  promoting  fcepticifm  in  religion,  amongfl  us,  I  fhall 
mind  you  of  your  third  letter  concerning  toleration,  to  be  added  to  the  catalogue, 
which  aflerting  and  building  upon  this,  that  the  “  true  religion  may  be  known  Page  47. 

<4  by  thofe,  who  profefs  it,  to  be  the  only  true  religion,”  does  not  a  little,  towards 
betraying  the  chriftian  religion  to  fcepticks.  For,  what  greater  advantage  can 
be  given  them,  than  to  teach,  that  one  may  know  the  true  religion  ?  Thereby 
putting  into  their  hands  a  right  to  demand  it  to  be  demonftrated  to  them,  that 
the  chriftian  religion  is  true,  and  bringing  on  the  profeflors  of  it  to  a  neceflity  of 
doing  it.  I  have  heard  it  complained  of,  as  one  great  artifice  of  fcepticks,  to 
require  demonftrations,  where  they  neither  could  be  had,  nor  were  neceflary. 

But,  if  the  true  religion  may  be  known  to  men,  to  be  fo,  a  fceptick  may  re- 
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quire,  and  you  cannot  blame  him,  if  he  does  not  receive  your  religion,  upon 
the  ftrongeft  probable  arguments,  without  demonftration. 

But,  if  one  fhould  demand,  of  you,  demonflration,  of  the  truths  of  your 
religion,  which,  I  befeech  you,  would  you  do  ?  either  renounce  your  affertion, 
that  it  may  be  known  to  be  true,  or  elfe  undertake  to  demonftrate  it  to 
him? 

And  as  for  the  decay  of  the  very  life  and  fpirit  of  Chriftianity,  and  the 
fpreading  of  Epicurifm  amongft  us :  I  afk,  what  can  tend  more  to  the  promot¬ 
ing  of  them,  than  this  do&rine,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  fame  letter,  viz. 
That  it  is  prefumable  that  thofe,  who  conform,  do  it  upon  reafon  and  convidti- 
on  ?  When  you  can  inftance  in  any  thing,  fo  much  tending  to  the  promoting 
of  fcepticifm  in  religion,  and  Epicurifm,  in  the  firft  or  fecond  letter  concern¬ 
ing  toleration,  we  fhall  have  reafon  to  think,  you  have  fome  ground  for  what 
you  fay. 

As  to  Epicurifm,  the  fpreading  whereof  you  likewife  impute,  to  the  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  your  moderate,  penal  laws  j  That,  fo  far  as  it  is  diftind  from  atheifm, 
I  think  regards  men’s  lives,  more  than  their  religions,  i.  e.  fpeculative  opinions  in 
religion  and  ways  of  worfhip,  which  is,  what  we  mean  by  religion,  as  con¬ 
cerned  in  toleration.  And,  for  the  toleration  of  corrupt  manners,  and  the  de¬ 
baucheries  of  life,  neither  our  author,  nor  I,  do  plead  for  it 3  but  fay,  it  is  pro¬ 
perly  the  magiftrate’s  bufinefs,  by  punifhments,  to  reflrain  and  fupprefs  them. 
I  do  not,  therefore,  blame  your  zeal  againft  Atheifm  and  Epicurifm  j  but  you 
difcover  a  great  zeal  againft  fomething  elfe,  in  charging  them  on  toleration, 
when  it  is  in  the  magiftrate’s  power  to  reftrain  and  fupprefs  them  by  more  ef¬ 
fectual  laws,  than  thole  for  church-conformity.  For  there  are  thofe,  who  will 
tell  you,  that  an  outward  profeffion  of  the  national  religion,  even  where  it  is 
the  true  religion,  is  no  more  oppofite  to,  or  inconliftent  with  Atheifm,  or  Epi¬ 
curifm,  than  the  owning  of  another  religion,  efpecially  any  chriftian  profefli- 
on,  that  differs  from  it.  And  therefore,  you,  in  vain,  impute  Atheifm,  or  Epi¬ 
curifm,  to  the  relaxation  of  penal  laws,  that  require  no  more,  than  an  outward 
conformity  to  the  national  church. 

As  to  the  feds  and  unchriftian  divifions  (for  other  divifions  there  may  be, 
without  prejudice  to  chriftianity)  at  whofe  door  they  chiefly  ought  to  be  laid,  I 
have  fhewed  you  elfewhere. 

One  thing,  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of,  here,  that  having  named  “  feds,  he- 
“  relies,  Epicurifm,  atheifm,  and  a  decay  of  the  fpirit  and  life  of  chriftianity,” 
as  the  fruits  of  relaxation,  for  which  we  had  the  atteftation  of  former  experi¬ 
ence,  you  had  thefe  words,  “  Not  to  fpeak  of  what  our  eyes,  at  this  time, 
“  cannot  but  fee,  for  fear  of  giving  offence.”  Whom  is  it,  I  befeech  you, 
you  are  fo  afraid  of  offending,  if  you  fhould  fpeak  of  the  “  Epicurifm, 
“  Atheifm,  and  decay  of  the  fpirit,  and  life  of  chriftianity,”  amongft  us?  But 
I  fee,  he  that  is  fo  moderate,  in  one  part  of  his  letter,  that  he  will  not  take 
upon  him  to  teach  law-makers  and  governors,  even  what  they  cannot  know, 
without  being  taught  by  him,  i.  e.  what  he  calls  moderate  penalties,  or  force, 
may  yet,  in  another  part  of  the  fame  letter,  by  broad  infinuations,  ufe  re¬ 
proaches,  wherein  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  think  law-makers  and  governors  are 
not  meant.  But,  whoever  be  meant,  it  is  at  leaft  advifeable,  in  accufations, 
that  are  eafier  fuggefted,  than  made  out,  to  caft  abroad  the  Hander  in  general, 
and  leave  others  to  apply  it,  for  fear  thofe,  who  are  named,  and  fo  juftly  offen¬ 
ded,  with  a  falfe  imputation,  fhould  be  entitled  to  afk,  as  in  this  cafe,  how  it 
appears,  “  That  feds  and  herefies  have  multiplied,  Epicurifm  and  Atheifm 
“  fpread  themfelves,  and  that  the  life  and  fpirit  of  chriftianity  is  decayed” 
more,  within  thefe  two  years,  than  it  was  before  j  and  that  all  this  miichief 
is  owing  to  the  late  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws  againft  proteftant  diffen- 
ters? 

You  go  on,  “  and,  if  thefe  have  always  been  the  fruits  of  relaxation  ofmo- 
“  derate  penal  laws,  made  for  the  preferving  and  advancing  true  religion ;  you 
“  think  this  confideration  alone,  is  abundantly  fuffrcient  to  fhew  the  ufefuinefs 

1  “  and 
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“  and  benefit  of  fuch  laws.  For,  if  thefe  evils  have  conflantly  fprung  from 
“  the  relaxation  of  thofe  laws,  it  is  evident,  they  were  prevented  before,  by 
“  thofe  laws.”  One  would  think,  by  your  faying,  “  always  been  the  fruits, 

“  and  conflantly  fprung,”  that  moderate,  penal  laws,  for  preferving  the  true 
religion,  had  been  the  conftant  practice  of  all  chrifiian  common-wealths;  and 
that  relaxations  of  them,  in  favour  of  a  free  toleration,  had  frequently  hap¬ 
pened;  and  that  there  were  examples  both  of  the  one  and  the  other,  as  common 
and  known,  as  of  princes,  that  have  perfecuted  for  religion,  and  learned  men, 
who  have  employed  their  fkill  to  make  it  good.  But,  until  you  fhew  us  in 
what  ages,  or  countries,  your  moderate  eftablilhments  were  in  fafhion,  and 
where  they  were  again  removed,  to  make  way  for  our  author’s  toleration,  you, 
to  as  little  purpofe,  talk  of  the  fruits  of  them,  as  if  you  fhould  talk  of  the  fruit 
of  a  tree,  which  no  body  planted,  or  was  no  where  fuffered  to  grow,  until  one 
might  fee,  what  fruit  came  from  it. 

Having  laid  it  down,  as  one  of  the  conditions,  fora  fair  debate  of  this  L.  2.  p.  304 
controverfy,  “  That  it  fhould  be,  without  fuppofing  all  along  your  church  in  the 
“  right,  and  your  religion  the  true;  I  add  thefe  words:  “  which  can  no  more  be 
“  allowed  to  you,  in  this  case,  whatever  your  church,  or  religion  be,  than 
“  it  can  be  to  a  Papill,  or  a  Lutheran,  a  Prefbyterian,  or  an  Anabaptifl;  nay, 

“  no  more  to  you,  than  it  can  be  allowed  to  a  Jew,  or  Mahometan.”  To 
which  you  reply,  “No,  Sir?  not,  whatever  your  church,  or  religion,  be?pare47. 

“  that  leems  fomewhat  hard.  And  you  think,  I  might  have  given  you  feme 
“  reafon,  for  what  I  fay:  for,  certainly  it  is  not  fo  felf  evident,  as  to  need  no 
,c  proof.  But  you  think,  it  is  no  hard  matter  to  guefs  at  my  reafon,  though  I 
“  did  not  think  fit,  exprefly  to  own  it.  For  it  is  obvious  enough,  there  can  be 
“  no  other  reafon,  for  this  aflertion  of  mine,  but  either  the  equal  truth,  or  at 
“  leafl  the  equal  certainty  (or  uncertainty)  of  all  religions.  For,  whoever 
“  confiders  my  alfertion,  mud  fee,  that,  to  make  it  good,  I  fhall  be  obliged  to 
“  maintain  one  of  thefe  two  things:  either,  i.That  no  religion  is  the  true  religion, 

“  in  oppofition  to  other  religions:  which  makes  all  religions  true,  or  falfe,  and 
“  fo,  either  way,  indifferent.  Or,  2.  That,  though  feme  one  religion  be  the 
“  true  religion,  yet  no  man  can  have  any  more  reafon,  than  any  man,  of  ano- 
“  ther  religion,  may  have,  to  believe  his  to  be  the  true  religion.  Which  makes 
“  all  religions  equally  certain,  (or  uncertain,  whether  I  pleafe)  and  fo  renders 
**  it  vain  and  idle,  to  enquire  after  the  true  religion,  and  only  a  piece  of  good 
“  luck,  if  any  man  be  of  it,  and  fuch  good  luck,  as  he  can  never  know,  that  he 
“  has,  ’till  he  come  into  the  other  world.  Whether  of  thefe  two  principles,  I 
“  will  own,  you  know  not.  But  certainly,  one,  or  other,  of  them  lies  at  the 
“  bottom  with  me,  and  is  the  lurking  fuppofition,  upon  which  I  build  all  that 
“  I  fay.” 

Certainly  no,  Sir,  neither  of  thefe  reafons,  you  have  fo  ingenuoufly  and 
friendly  found  out  for  me,  lies  at  the  bottom  ;  but  this,  That  whatever  privilege, 
or  power,  you  claim,  upon  your  fuppofing  yours  to  be  the  true  religion,  is  equal¬ 
ly  due  to  another  (who  fuppofes  his  to  be  the  true  religion)  upon  the  fame  claim : 
and  therefore,  that  is  no  more  to  be  allowed  to  you,  than  to  him.  For,  whofe 
is  really  the  true  religion,  yours  or  his,  being  the  matter  in  contefl  betwixt  you, 
your  fuppofing  can  no  more  determine  it  on  your  fide,  than  his  fuppofing,  on  his  j 
unlefs  you  can  think,  you  have  a  right  to  judge,  in  your  own  caufe.  You  be¬ 
lieve  yours  to  be  the  true  religion,  fo  does  he  believe  his :  You  fay,  you  are  cer¬ 
tain  of  it;  fo  fays  he,  he  is:  You  think  you  have  “  arguments  proper  and  fuffi- 
cient”  to  convince  him,  if  he  would  confider  them;  the  fame  thinks  he  of  his. 

If  this  claim,  which  is  equally  on  both  fides,  be  allowed  to  either,  without 
any  proof ;  ’tis  plain  he,  in  whofe  favour  it  is  allow’d,  is  allowed  to  be  judge,  in 
his  own  caufe,  which  no  body  can  have  a  right  to  be,  who  is  not  at  leafl  infalli¬ 
ble.  If  you  come  to  arguments  and  proofs,  which  you  mull  do,  before  it  can  be 
determined,  whofe  is  the  true  religion,  ’tis  plain  your  fuppofition  is  not  allowed. 

In  our  prefent  cafe,  in  ufing  punifhments  in  religion,  your  fuppofing  yours  to 
be  the  true  religion,  gives  you,  or  vour  magiflrate,  no  more  advantage  over  a 
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Papift,  Prefbyterian,  or  Mahometan,  or  more  reafon  to  punifh  either  of  them 
for  his  religion,  than  the  fame  fuppolition,  in  a  Papift,  Prefbyterian,  or  Maho¬ 
metan,  gives  any  of  them,  or  a  magiftrate  of  their  religion,  advantage  over  you, 
or  reafon  to  punifli  you  for  your  religion  :  and  therefore,  this  fuppolition,  to  any 
purpofe,  or  privilege,  of  ufing  of  force,  is  no  more  to  be  allowed  to  you,  than  to 
any  one  of  any  other  religion.  This  the  words,  in  this  case,  which  I  there 
ufed,  would  have  fatisfied  any  other  to  have  been  my  meaning:  but,  whether 
your  charity  made  you  not  to  take  notice  of  them,  or  the  joy  of  fuch  an  ad¬ 
vantage  as  this,  not  to  underftand  them,  this  is  certain,  you  were  refolved  not 
to  lofe  the  opportunity,  fuch  a  place  as  this  afforded  you,  of  fhewing  your  gift,  in 
commenting  and  guefiing  fhrewdly  at  a  man’s  reafons,  when  he  does  not  think 
fit  exprefsly  to  own  them  himfelf. 

I  m  u  s  t  own,  you  have  a  very  lucky  hand  at  it  j  and,  as  you  do  it  here,  upon 
the  fame  ground,  fo  it  is  juft  with  the  fame  fuccefs,  as  you,  in  another  place, 
have  exercifed  your  logick,  on  my  faying  fomething  to  the  fame  purpofe,  as  I  do 
here.  But,  Sir,  if  you  will  add  but  one  more,  to  your  plentiful  ftock  of  diftin- 
Ctions,  and  obferve  the  difference  there  is  between  the  ground  of  any  one’s  fup- 
pofing  his  religion  is  true,  and  the  privilege,  he  may  pretend  to,  by  fuppofing  it 
true,  you  will  never  ftumble  at  this  again  j  but,  you  will  find,  that,  though,  upon 
the  former  of  thefe  accounts,  men  of  all  religions  cannot  be  equally  allowed  to 
fuppofe  their  religions  true,  yet,  in  reference  to  the  latter,  the  fuppolition  may, 
and  ought  to  be,  allowed,  or  denied,  equally  to  all  men.  And  the  reafon  of  it 
is  plain,  viz.  Becaufe  the  affurance,  wherewith  one  man  fuppofes  his  religion  to  be 
true,  being  no  more  an  argument  of  its  truth  to  another,  than  vice  verfaj  neither 
of  them  can  claim,  by  the  affurance,  wherewith  he  fuppofes  his  religion  the  true, 
any  prerogative,  or  power,  over  the  other,  which  the  other  has  not,  by  the  fame 
title,  an  equal  claim  to,  over  him.  If  this  will  not  ferve,  to  fpare  you  the  pains 
another  time,  of  any  more  fuch  reafonings,  as  we  have  twice  had,  on  this  fubjeCt, 
I  think  I  fhall  be  forced  to  fend  you  to  my  Mahometans,  or  Pagans :  and  I  doubt, 
whether  I  am  not  lefs  civil  to  your  parts,  than  I  fhould  be,  that  I  do  not  fend  you 
to  them,  now. 

Page  47.  You  go  on,  and  fay,  “  But,  as  unreafonable  as  this  condition  is,  you  fee  no 
“  need,  you  have,  to  decline  it,  nor  any  occafion  I  had,  to  impofe  it  upon  you. 
“  For  certainly,  the  making,  what  I  call,  your  new  method,  confiftent  and 
“  practicable,  does  no  way  oblige  you  to  fuppofe,  all  along,  your  religion  the 
“  true,  as  I  imagine.”  And,  as  I  imagine  it  does:  for,  without  that  fuppofiti¬ 
on,  I  would  fain  have  you  fhew  me,  how  it  is,  in  any  one  country,  practicable, 
to  punifh  men,  to  bring  them  to  the  true  religion.  For,  if  you  will  argue  for 
force,  as  neceffary  to  bring  men  to  the  true  religion,  without  fuppofing  yours 
to  be  it,  you  will  find  yourfelf  under  fome  fuch  difficulty  as  this,  that  then,  it 
muft  firft  be  determined,  (and  you  will  require,  it  fhould  be)  which  is  the  true 
religion,  before  any  one  can  have  a  right  to  ufe  force,  to  bring  men  to  it ;  which, 
if  every  one  did  not  determine  for  himfelf,  by  fuppofing  his  own  the  true,  no 
body,  I  think,  will  defire  toleration  any  longer,  than  ’till  that  be  fettled. 

Ibid.  You  go  on:  “  No,  Sir,  it  is  enough  for  that  purpofe,  that  there  is  one,  true 

“  religion,  and  but  one.”  Suppofe  not  the  national  religion  eftablifhed  by  law, 

in  England,  to  be  that,  and  then,  even  upon  your  principles,  of  its  being  ufeful, 
and  that  the  magiftrate  has  a  commiffion  to  ufe  force,  for  the  promoting  the 
true  religion  ;  prove,  if  you  pleafe,  that  the  magiftrate  has  a  power  to  ufe  force, 
to  bring  men  to  the  national  religion,  in  England.  For  then,  you  muft  prove 
the  national  religion,  as  eftablifhed  by  law  in  England,  to  be  that  one,  true  re¬ 
ligion,  and  fo  the  true  religion  j  that  he  rejeCts  the  true  religion,  who  diffents 
from  any  part  of  it ;  and,  fo  rejecting  the  true  religion,  cannot  be  faved.  But 
of  this  more,  in  another  place. 

Ibid.  Your  other  two  fuppofitions,  which  you  join  to  the  foregoing,  are,  That, 

a  that  religion  may  be  known  by  thole,  who  profels  it,  to  be  the  only  true  reli- 

“  gion  j  and  may  alfo  be  manifefted  to  be  fuch,  by  them,  to  others,  fo  far  at 

“  leaft,  as  to  oblige  them  to  receive  it,  and  to  leave  them  without  excufe,  if  they 
“  do  not.”  These, 
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These,  you  fay,  are  fuppofitions,  “  enough  for  the  making  your  method 
confident  and  pra&icable.”  They  are,  I  guel's,  more  than  enough,  for  you, 
upon  them,  to  prove  any  national  religion,  in  the  world,  the  only  true  religion. 

And,  ’till  you  have  proved  (for  you  profefs  here  to  have  quitted  the  fuppolition 
of  anyone’s  being  true,  as  necelfary  to  your  hypothefis)  fome  national  religion, 
to  be  that  only,  true  religion,  I  would  gladly  know,  how  it  is  any  way  practi¬ 
cable,  to  ufe  force,  to  bring  men  to  the  true  religion. 

Youfuppofe,  “  there  is  one  true  religion,  and  but  one.”  In  this  we  are 
both  agreed :  and  from  hence,  I  think,  it  will  follow,  fince,  whoever  is  of  this 
true  religion  lhall  be  faved,  and,  without  being  of  it,  no  man  fhall  be  faved,  that, 
upon  your  fecond  and  third  fuppolition,  it  will  be  hard  to  £hew  any  national  re¬ 
ligion,  to  be  this  only  true  religion.  For  who  is  it  will  fay,  he  knows,  or  that 
it  is  knowable,  that  any  national  religion  (wherein  muft  be  comprehended  all 
that,  by  the  penal  laws,  he  is  required  to  embrace)  is  that  only  true  religion ; 
which  if  men  rejeCt,  they  fhall ;  and  which,  if  they  embrace,  they  fhall  not 
mils  of  falvation  ?  Or  can  you  undertake,  that  any  national  religion  in  the  world 
can  be  manifefted  to  be  fuch,  i.  e.  in  fhort,  to  contain  all  things  necelfary  to 
falvation,  and  nothing,  but  what  is  fo  ?  For  that,  and  that  alone,  is  the  one 
only  true  religion,  without  which,  no  body  can  be  laved  ;  and  which  is  enough 
for  the  falvation  of  every  one,  who  embraces  it.  And  therefore,  whatever  is 
lels,  or  more,  than  this,  is  not  the  one  only  true  religion,  or  that,  which  there 
is  a  neceffity,  for  their  falvation,  Men  fhould  be  forced  to  embrace. 

Ido  not  hereby  deny,  that  there  is  any  national  religion,  which  contains  all, 
that  is  necelfary  to  falvation,  for  fo  doth  the  Romilh  religion,  which  is  not,  for 
all  that,  fo  much  as  a  true  religion.  Nor  do  I  deny,  that  there  are  national  re¬ 
ligions,  that  contain  all  things  necelfary  to  falvation,  and  nothing  inconliftent 
with  it,  and  fo  may  be  call’d  true  religions.  But,  lince  they,  all  of  them,  join 
with  what  is  necelfary  to  falvation,  a  great  deal,  that  is  not  fo,  and  make  that, 
as  necelfary  to  communion,  as  what  is  necelfary  to  falvation,  not  fuffering  any 
one  to  be  of  their  communion,  without  taking  all  together ;  nor  to  live  amongft 
them,  free  from  punilhment,  out  of  their  communion  ;  will  you  affirm,  that 
any  of  the  national  religions  of  the  world,  which  are  impofed  by  penal  laws, 
and  to  which  men  are  driven  with  force,  can  be  faid  to  be,  that  one  only  true  re¬ 
ligion,  which  if  men  embrace,  they  lhall  be  faved  j  and  which,  if  they  embrace 
not,  they  lhall  be  damned  ?  And  therefore,  your  two  fuppofitions,  true  or  falfe, 
are  not  enough  to  make  it  practicable,  upon  your  principles  of  neceffity,  to  ufe 
force,  upon  diffenters  from  the  national  religion,  tho’  it  contain  in  it  nothing 
but  truth,  unlefs  that,  which  is  required  to  communion,  be  all  necelfary  to 
falvation.  For  whatever  is  not  necelfary  to  falvation,  there  is  no  neceffity  any 
one  Ihould  embrace.  So  that,  whenever  you  fpeak  of  the  true  religion,  to  make 
it  to  your  purpofe,  you  mull  fpeak  only  of  what  is  necelfary  to  falvation ;  unlefs 
you  will  lay,  that,  in  order  to  the  falvation  of  men’s  fouls,  it  is  necelfary  to  ufe 
force,  to  bring  them  to  embrace  fomething,  that  is  not  necelfary  to  their 
falvation.  I  think,  that  neither  you,  nor  any  body  elfe,  will  affirm,  that  it  is 
necelfary  to  ufe  force,  to  bring  men  to  receive  all  the  truths  of  the  chriltian  re¬ 
ligion,  tho’  they  are  truths,  God  has  thought  fit  to  reveal.  For  then,  by  your  own 
rule,  you,  who  profefs  the  chriltian  religion,  mull  know  them  all,  and  mull 
be  able  to  manifell  them  to  others  ;  for  it  is  on  that,  you  here  ground  the  ne¬ 
ceffity  and  reafonablenefs  of  penalties,  ufed  to  bring  men  to  embrace  the  truth. 

But  I  fufpedt,  ’tis  the  good  word,  religion,  (as,  in  other  places,  other  words)  has 
milled  you,  whillt  you  content  your  felf  with  good  founds,  and  fome  confufed 
notions,  that  ufually  accompany  them,  without  annexing  to  them  any  precife, 
determin’d  fignification.  To  convince  you  that  ’tis  not,  without  ground,  I  fay 
this,  I  lhall  defire  you,  but  to  fet  down,  what  you  mean  here,  by  true  religion, 
that  we  may  know  what,  in  your  fenfe,  is,  and  what  is  not,  contained  in  it. 

Would  you  but  do  this  fairly,  and  define  your  words,  or  ufe  them  in  one  con- 
flant,  fettled  fenfe,  I  think  the  controverfy  between  you  and  me  would  be  at 
an  end,  without  any  farther  trouble. 

Having 
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Having  (hewed  of  what  advantage  they  are  like  to  be,  to  you,  for  the 
making  your  method  practicable,  in  the  next  place,  let  us  confideryour  fuppo- 
lit  ions  themfelves.  As  to  the  firft,  “  there  is  one  true  religion,  and  but  one,” 
we  are  agreed.  But  what  you  fay,  in  the  next  place,  that  “  that  one,  true  re¬ 
ligion  may  be  known,  by  thofe,  who  profefs  it,”  will  need  a  little  examina¬ 
tion.  As  firft,  it  will  be  necelfary  to  enquire,  what  you  mean  by  known ; 
whether  you  mean  by  it,  knowledge,  properly  fo  call’d,  as  contra-diftinguifn’d 
to  belief ;  or  only  the  affurance  of  a  firm  belief  ?  If  the  latter,  I  leave  you  your 
fuppofition,  to  make  your  ufe  of  it,  only  with  this  defire,  that,  to  avoid  mif- 
takes,  when  you  do  make  ufe  of  it,  you  would  call  it  believing.  If  you  mean, 
that  the  true  religion  may  be  known,  with  the  certainty  of  knowledge,  properly 
fo  call’d  ;  I  ask  you  farther  whether  that  true  religion  be  to  be  known,  by  the 
light  of  nature,  or  needed  a  divine  revelation  to  difcover  it  ?  If  you  fay  (as  I 
fuppofe  you  will)  the  latter  ;  then  I  ask,  whether  the  making  out  of  that  to 
be  a  divine  revelation,  depends  not  upon  particular  matters  of  fadt,  whereof  you 
were  no  eye-witnefs ;  but  were  done  many  ages,  before  you  were  born  ?  And  if 
fo,  by  what  principles  of  fcience  they  can  be  known,  to  any  man  now  living  ? 

The  articles  of  my  religion,  and  of  a  great  many  other  fuch  (hort-fighted 
people  as  I  am,  are  articles  of  faith,  which,  we  think,  there  are  fo  good  grounds 
to  believe,  that  we  are  perfuaded  to  venture  our  eternal  happinefs  on  that  be¬ 
lief:  and  hope  to  be  of  that  number,  of  whom  our  Saviour  laid,  “  blefled  are 
they,  that  have  not  feen,  and  yet  have  believed.”  But  we  neither  think,  that 
God  requires,  nor  has  given  us  faculties  capable  of  knowing  in  this  world  feveral 
of  thofe  truths,  which  are  to  be  believed  to  falvation.  If  you  have  a  religion,  all 
whofe  general  truths  are  either  felf-evident,  or  capable  of  demonftration,  (for 
matters  of  faCt  are  not  capable  of  being  any  way  known,  but  to  the  by-ftan- 
ders)  you  will  do  well  to  let  it  be  known,  for  the  ending  of  controverfies,  and 
banilhing  of  error,  concerning  any  of  thofe  points,  out  of  the  world.  For, 
whatever  may  be  known,  befides  matter  of  faCt,  is  capable  of  demonftration  ; 
and,  when  you  have  demonftrated,  to  any  one,  any  point  in  religion,  you  (hall 
have  my  confentto  punfth  him,  if  he  do  not  aflent  to  it.  But  yet,  let  me  tell 
you,  there  are  many  truths,  even  in  the  mathematicks,  the  evidence  whereof 
one  man  feeing  is  able  to  demonftrate  to  himfelf,  and  fo  may  know  them  : 
which  evidence  yet,  he  not  being  able  to  make  another  fee,  (which  is  to  demon¬ 
ftrate  to  him)  he  cannot  make  known  to  him,  tho’  his  fcholar  be  willing,  and, 
with  all  his  power,  applies  himfelf  to  learn  it. 

But  granting  your  fuppofition,  that  “  the  one  true  religion  may  be  known, 
“  by  thofe,  who  profefs  it  to  be  the  only  true  religion will  it  follow  from  hence, 
that,  becaufe  it  is  knowable  to  be  the  true  religion,  therefore  the  magiftrate,  who 
profefles  it,  actually  knows  it  to  be  fo  ?  Without  which  knowledge,  upon 
your  principles,  he  cannot  ufe  force  to  bring  men  to  it.But  if  you  arebutat  hand, 
to  aflure  him,  which  is  the  true  religion,  for  which  we  ought  to  ufe  force,  he 
is  bound  to  believe  you ;  and  that  will  do,  as  well  as  if  he  examined  and  knew 
himfelf,  or  perhaps  better.  For  you  feem  not  well  fatisfied,  with  what  the 
magiftrates  have  lately  done,  without  your  leave,  concerning  religion,  in  Eng¬ 
land.  And,  I  confefs,  the  eafieft  way  to  remove  all  difficulties  in  the  cafe,  is 
for  you  to  be  the  magiftrates  infallible  guide,  in  matters  of  religion.  And 
therefore,  you  do  well  here,  alfo,  to  keep  to  your  fafe  ftile,  left,  if  your  fenfe 
were  clear  and  determined,  it  might  be  more  expofed  to  exceptions ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  you  tell  us,  the  true  religion  may  be  known  by  thole,  who  profefs  it.  For 
not  faying,  by  fome  of  thofe,  or  by  all  thofe,  the  error,  of  what  you  fay,  is 
not  fo  eafily  obferved,  and  requires  the  more  trouble  to  come  at :  which  I  (hall 
fpare  my  felf  here,  being  fatisfied,  that  the  magiftrate,  who  has  fo  full  an  em¬ 
ployment  of  his  thoughts,  in  the  cares  of  the  government,  has  not  an  over-plus 
of  leifure  to  attain  that  knowledge,  which  you  require,  and  fo  ufually  contents 
himfelf  with  believing. 

.  Your  next  fuppofition  is,  that  “  the  one  true  religion  may  alfo  be  manifefted 
“  to  be  fuch,  by  them,  to  others  j  fo  far,  at  leaft,  as  to  oblige  them  to  receive  it, 

“  and 
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“  and  leave  them  without  excufe,  if  they  do  not?”  That  it  can  be  man  if  eft  ed 
to  fome,  fo  as  to  oblige,  i.  e.  caufe  them  to  receive  it,  is  evident,  becaule  it  is 
received.  But,  becaufe  this  feems  to  be  fpoken,  more,  in  reference  to  thofe,  who 
do  not  receive  it,  as  appears,  by  thele  following  words  of  yours :  “  then  *tis  alto-  page  s  h 
“  gether  as  plain,  that  it  may  be  very  reafonable  and  neceffary  for  fome  men,  to 
“  change  their  religion  j  and  that  it  may  be  made  appear  to  them  to  be  fo.  And 
“  then,  if  fuch  men  will  not  confider,  what  is  offer’d  to  convince  them,  of 
“  the  reafonablenefs  and  neceftity  of  doing  it ;  it  may  be  very  fit  and  reafonable, 

“  you  tell  me,  for  any  thing  I  have  faid  to  the  contrary,  in  order  to  the  brino- 
“  ing  them  to  confideration,  to  require  them,  under  convenient  penalties,  to  for- 
“  fake  their  fa lfe  religions,  and  to  embrace  the  true.”  You  fuppofe,  the  true 
religion  may  be  fo  manifefted,  by  a  man  that  is  of  it,  to  all  men,  fo  far,  as  to 
leave  them,  if  they  do  not  embrace  it,  without  excufe.  Without  excufe,  to 
whom  I  befeech  you  ?  To  God,  indeed,  but  not  to  the  magiftrate,  who  can 
never  know,  whether  it  has  been  fo  manifefted  to  any  man,  that  it  has  been 
through  his  fault,  that  he  has  not  been  convinc’d,  and  not  through  the  fault  of 
him,  to  whom  the  magiftrate  committed  the  care  of  convincing  him  :  and,  ’tis 
a  fufticient  excufe  to  the  magiftrate,  for  any  one  to  fay  to  him,  I  have  not  neg¬ 
lected  to  confider  the  arguments,  that  have  been  offered  me,  by  thofe,  whom  you 
have  employed,  to  manifeft  it  to  me,  but  that  yours  is  the  only  true  religion,  I 
am  not  convinced.  Which  is  fo  direCt  and  fufticient  an  excufe  to  the  magiftrate, 
that  had  he  an  exprefs  commiflion  from  heaven,  to  punifh  all  thofe,  who  did 
not  confider,  he  could  not  yet  juftly  punilh  anyone,  whom,  he  could  not  con¬ 
vince,  had  not  confider’d.  But  you  endeavour  to  avoid  this,  by  what  you  infer, 
from  this  your  fuppofition,  viz,  “  that,  then  it  may  be  very  fit  and  reafonable.  Page  48. 
“  for  any  thing  I  have  faid  to  the  contrary,  to  require  men,  under  convenient 
“  penalties,  to  forfake  their  falfe  religions,  to  embrace  the  true,  in  order  to  the 
“  bringing  them  to  confideration.”  Whether  I  have  faid  any  thing  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  or  no,  the  readers  muft  judge,  and  I  need  not  repeat.  But  now,  I  lay,  it 
is  neither  juft,  nor  reafonable,  to  require  men,  under  penalties,  to  attain  one 
end,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  ufe  the  means,  not  neceffary  to  that,  but  to  ano¬ 
ther  end.  For  where  is  it,  you  can  fay  (unlefs  you  will  return  to  your  old  fup- 
polition  of  yours  being  the  true  religion ;  which,  you  fay,  is  not  neceffary  to  your 
method)  that  men  are,  by  the  law,  “  required  to  forfake  their  falfe  religions,  and  Page  47. 
embrace  the  true?”  The  utmoft  is  this,  in  all  countries,  where  the  national 
religion  is  impofed  by  law,  men  are  required,  under  the  penalties  of  thofe  laws, 
outwardly  to  conform  to  it  ;  which  you  fay,  is  in  order  to  make  them  confider. 

So  that  your  punilhments  are  for  the  attaining  one  end,  viz.  conformity,  in  or¬ 
der  to  make  men  ufe  confideration,  which  is  a  means,  not  neceffary  to  that,  but 
another  end,  viz.  finding  out  and  embracing  the  one  true  religion.  For,  how¬ 
ever  confideration  may  be  a  neceffary  means  to  find  and  embrace,  the  one  true 
religion,  it  is  not  at  all  a  neceffary  means  to  outward  conformity,  in  the  com¬ 
munion  of  any  religion. 

To  manifeft;  the  confiftency  and  practicable nefs  of  your  method,  to  the  quef- 
tion,  what  advantage  would  it  be  to  the  true  religion,  if  magiftrates  did  every 
where  fo  punifh  ?  You  anfwer,  that,  “  by  the  magiftrates  punifhing,  if  I  fpeakPacre 
“  to  the  purpofe,  I  muft  mean  their  punifhing  men,  for  rejecting  the  true  reli- 
gion,  (fo  tender’d  to  them,  as  has  been  faid)  in  order  to  the  bringing  them 
*  ‘  to  confider  and  embrace  it.  Now,  before  we  can  fuppofe  magiftrates,  every 
“  where,  fo  to  punifh,  we  muft  fuppofe  the  true  religion  to  be,  every  where, 

“  the  national  religion.  And,  if  this  were  the  cafe,  you  think  it  is  evident 
enough,  what  advantage  to  the  true  religion  it  would  be,  if  magiftrates, 

“  everywhere,  did  fb  punifh.  For  then,  we  might  reafonably  hope,  that  all 
“  falfe  religions  would  foon  vanifh,  and  the  true  become,  once  more,  the  only 
“  religion  in  the  world  :  whereas,  if  magiftrates  fhould  not  fo  punifh,  it  were 
“  much  to  be  fear’d  (efpecially  confidering  what  has  already  happen’d)  that,  on 
“  the  contrary,  falfe  religion,  and  atheifm,  as  more  agreeable  to  the  foil,  would 
“  daily  take  deeper  root,  and  propagate  themfelves,  ’till  there  were  no  room 
‘  Vol.  II.  6  A  “  left 
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“  left  for  the  true  religion  (which  is  but  a  foreign  plant)  in  any  corner  of  the 


<c  world.” 

I  f  you  can  make  it  practicable,  that  the  magiftrate  fhould  punifh  men,  for 
rejecting  the  true  religion,  without  judging,  which  is  the  true  religion:  or,  if 
true  religion  could  appear  in  perfon,  take  the  magiftrate’s  feat,  and  there  judge 
all  that  rejected  her,  fomething  might  be  done.  But,  the  mifchief  of  it  is,  it 
is  a  man,  that  muft  condemn,  men  muft  punifh,  and  men  cannot  do  this, 
but  by  judging,  who  is  guilty  of  the  crime,  which  they  punifh.  An  oracle,  or 
an  interpreter  of  the  law  of  nature,  who  fpeaks  as  clearly,  tells  the  magiftrate, 
he  may  and  ought  to  punifh  thofe,  “  who  reject  the  true  religion,  tendered 
wkh  fufficient  evidence the  magiftrate  is  latisfied  of  his  authority,  and  be¬ 
lieves  this  Commiffion  to  be  good.  Now  I  would  know  how,  pofiibly,  he  can 
execute  it,  without  making  himfelf  the  judge,  i.  What  is  the  true  religion? 
Unlefs  the  law  of  nature,  at  the  fame  time,  deliver’d  into  his  hands  the  thiity- 
nine  articles  of  the  one,  only,  true  religion,  and  another  book,  wherein  all  the 
ceremonies  and  outward  worfhip  of  it  are  contain’d.  But  it  being  certain,  that 
the  law  of  nature  has  not  done  this  ;  and  as  certain,  that  the  articles,  ceremo¬ 
nies,  and  difcipline  of  this  one,  only,  true  religion,  has  been  often  varied,  in  fe- 
veral  ages  and  countries,  fmcethe  magiftrate’s  commifiion,  by  the  law  of  na¬ 
ture,  was  jBrft  given :  there  is  no  remedy  left,  but  that  the  magiftrate  muft 
judge,  what  is  the  true  religion,  if  he  muft  punifh  them,  who  rejed  it. 
Suppofe  the  magiftrate  be  commiffioned  to  punifh  thofe,  who  depart  from  right 
reafon,  the  magiftrate  can  yet  never  punifh  any  one,  unlefs  he  be  judge,  what 
is  right  reafon  ;  and  then,  judging  that  murder,  theft,  adultery,  narrow  cart¬ 
wheels,  or  want  of  bows  and  arrows  in  a  man’s  houfe,  are  againft  right  reafon, 
he  may  make  laws,  to  punifh  men  guilty  of  thofe,  as  rejecting  right  reafon. 

So,  if  the  magiftrate,  in  England,  or  France,  having  a  commiffion  to  punifh 
thofe,  who  rejed  the  one,  only,  true  religion,  judges  the  religion  of  his  national 
church  to  be  it,  ’tis  poffible  for  him  to  lay  penalties  on  thofe,  who  rejed  it, 
purfuant  to  that  commiffion  ;  otherwife,  without  judging  that  to  be  the  one, 
only,  true  religion,  ’tis  wholly  impradicable  for  him,  to  punifh  thofe,  who  em¬ 
brace  it  not,  as  rejeders  of  the  one,  only,  true  religion. 

T  o  provide  as  good  a  falvo,  as  the  thing  will  bear,  you  fay,  in  the  following 
words,  “  before  we  can  fuppofe  magiftrates,  every  where,  fo  to  punifh,  we  muft 
“  fuppofe  the  true  religion  to  be,  every  where,  the  national.”  That  is  true  of  adual 
punifhment,  but  not  of  laying  on  penalties  by  law;  for  that  would  be  to  fuppofe 
the  national  religion  makes,  or  chufes,  the  magiftrate,  and  not  the  magiftrate 
the  national  religion.  But  we  fee  the  contrary  ;  for  let  the  national  religion  be, 
what  it  will,  before,  the  magiftrate  doth  not  always  fall  into  it  and  embrace  that; 
but,  if  he  thinks  not  that,  but  fome  other,  the  true,  the  firft  opportunity  he  has, 
he  changes  the  national  religion  into  that,  which  he  judges  the  true,  and  then 
punifhes  the  difienters  from  it ;  where  his  judgment,  which  is  the  true  religion, 
always  neceffarily  precedes,  and  is  that  which  ultimately  does,  and  muft,  deter¬ 
mine,  who  are  rejedors  of  the  true  religion,  and  fo,  obnoxious  to  punifhment. 
This  being  fo,  I  would  gladly  fee,  how  your  method  can  be,  any  way,  pradi- 
cable  to  the  advantage  of  the  true  religion,  whereof  the  magiftrate,  every  where, 
muft  be  judge,  or  elfe  he  can  punifh  no  body  at  all. 

Page  54.  You  tell  me  that,  whereas  I  fay,  that,  to  juftify  punifhment,  it  is requifite 
that  it  be  diredly  ufeful,  for  the  procuring  fome  greater  good  than  that,  which 
it  takes  away ;  you  “  wifh  I  had  told  you,  why  it  muft  needs  be  diredly  ufeful 
for  that  purpofe.”  However  exad  you  may  be,  in  demanding  reafons  of  what 
is  faid,  I  thought  here,  you  had  no  caufe  to  complain ;  but  you  let  flip  out  of 
your  memory  the  foregoing  words  of  this  paflage,  which  together  ftands  thus, 

L.2.p.  304.  “  Punifhment  is  fome  evil,  fome  inconvenience,  fome  fuffering,  by  taking  a- 
<£  way,  or  abridging,  fome  good  thing,  which  he,  who  is  punifh’d,  has  other- 
“  wife  a  right  too.”  Now  to  juftify  the  bringing  any  fuch  evil  upon  any  man, 
<c  two  things  are  requifite;  1.  That  he,  that  does  it,  has  a  commiffion  fo  to 
“  do.  2.  That  it  be  diredly  ufeful,  for  the  promoting  fome  greater  good. 

’Tis 
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’Tis  evident,  by  thefe  words,  that  punilhment  brings  diredt  evil  upon  a  man,  and 
therefore,  it  fhould  not  be  ufed,  but  where  it  is  diredtly  ufeful,  for  the  procuring 
fome  greater  good.  In  this  cafe,  the  fignification  of  the  word,  diredtly,  carries 
a  manifeft  reafon  in  it,  to  any  one,  who  underftands  what  diredtly  means.  If 
the  taking  away  any  good,  from  a  man,  cannot  bejuftified,  but,  by  making  it  a 
means,  to  procure  a  greater,  is  it  not  plain,  it  mull  befo  a  means,  as  to  have,  in 
the  operation  of  caufes  and  effedts,  a  natural  tendency  to  that  effedt ;  and  then, 
it  is  called  diredtly  ufeful,  to  fuch  an  end :  and  this  may  give  you  a  reafon,  “  why 
“  punilhment  muft  be  diredtly  ufeful,  for  that  purpofe.”  I  know,  you  are  very 
tender,  of  your  indiredt  and  at  a  diftance  ufefulnefs  of  force,  which  I  have,  in 
another  place  fhew’d  to  be,  in  your  way,  only  ufeful  by  accident  ;  nor  will  the 
queftion,  you  here  fubjoin,  excufe  it  from  being  fo,  viz.  “  why  penalties  are  Page  54. 
“  not,  as  diredtly  ufeful,  for  the  bringing  men  to  the  true  religion,  as  the  rod  of 
“  corredtion  is  to  drive  foolifhnefs  from  a  child,  or  to  work  wifdom  in  him?” 

Becaufe  the  rod  works  on  the  will  of  the  child,  to  obey  the  reafon  of  the  fa¬ 
ther,  whilft  under  his  tuition,  and  thereby  makes  it  fupple  to  the  didtates  of  his 
own  reafon  afterwards,  and  difpofes  him  to  obey  the  light  of  that,  when,  being 
grown  to  be  a  man,  that  is  to  be  his  guide,  and  this  is  wifdom.  If  your  penal¬ 
ties  are  fo  ufed,  I  have  nothing  to  fay  to  them. 

Your  way  is  charged  to  be  impradticable,  to  thofe  ends,  you  purpofe,  which 
you  endeavour  to  clear,  p.  63.  That  there  may  be  fair  play,  on  both  fides,  the 
reader  (hall  have,  in  the  fame  view,  what  we  both  fay. 


L.  2.  p.  3 10.  “It  remains  now  to  examine,  whe- 
“  ther  the  author’s  argument  will  not  hold  good,  even 
“  againft  punifhments  in  your  way.  For,  if  “  the 
“  magiftrate’s  authority  be,  as  you  here  fay,  only  to 
“  procure  all  his  fubjedts  (mark  what  you  fay,  all 
his  subjects)  the  means  of  difcovering  the  way 
“  of  falvation,  and  to  procure  withal,  as  much  as  in 
“  him  lies,  that  none  remain  ignorant  of  it,  or  re- 
“  fufe  to  embrace  it,  either  for  want  of  ufing  thofe 
“  means,  or  by  reafon  of  any  fuch  prejudices,  as  may 
“  render  them  ineffedtual.”  If  this  be  the  magifi- 
“  trate’s  bufinefs,  in  reference  to  all  his  subjects; 
<c  I  defire  you,  or  any  man  elfe,  to  tell  me,  how  this 
“  can  be  done,  by  the  application  of  force,  only  to  a 
“  part  of  them;  unlefs  you  will  ftill  vainly  fuppofe, 
“  ignorance,  negligence,  or  prejudice,  only  amongft 
“  that  part,  which,  any  where,  differs  from  the  ma- 
“  giftrate.  If  thofe  of  the  magiftrate’s  church  may 
“  be  ignorant  of  the  way  of  falvation  ;  if  it  be  pofli- 
“  ble,  there  may  be,  amongft  them,  thofe,  who  “  re- 
“  fufe  to  embrace  it,  either  for  want  of  ufing  thofe 
“  means,  or  by  reafon  of  any  fuch  prejudices,  as  may 
“  render  them  ineffedtual;”  What,  in  this  cafe,  be- 
“  comes  of  the  “  magiftrate’s  authority  to  procure  all 
“  his  fubjedts  the -means  of  difcovering  the  way  of 
“  falvation?”  Muft  thefe  of  his  fubjedts  be  negledted, 
“  and  left  without  the  means,  he  has  authority  to 
“  procure  them  ?  Or  muft  he  ufe  force  upon  them, 
“  too  ?  And  then,  pray  fhew  me,  how  this  can  be 
“  done.  Shall  the  magiftrate  punifh  thofe  of  his 
“  own  religion,  “  to  procure  them  the  means  of  dif- 
“  covering  the  way  of  falvation,  and  to  procure,  as 
“  much  as  in  him  lies,  that  they  remain  not  igno- 
“  rant  of  it,  or  refufe  not  to  embrace  it?”  Thefe  are 
“  fuch  contradidtions  in  pradtice,  this  is  fuch  condem- 

“  nation 


L.  3.  p.  63.  But  how 
little  to  the  purpofe  this 
requeft  of  yours  is,  will 
quickly  appear.  For  if 
the  magiftrate  provides 
fufticiently  for  the  in- 
ftrudtion  of  all  his  fub¬ 
jedts,  in  the  true  religion; 
and  then,  requires  them 
all,  under  convenient  pe¬ 
nalties,  to  hearken  to  the 
teachers  and  minifters  of 
it,  and  to  profefs  and  ex- 
ercife  it,  with  one  ac¬ 
cord,  under  their  diredti- 
on,in  publickaffemblies: 
Is  there  any  pretence  to 
fay,  that,  in  fo  doing, 
he  applies  force  only  to 
a  part  of  his  fubjedts; 
when  the  law  is  gene¬ 
ral,  and  excepts  none? 
’Tis  true,  the  magiftrate 
inflidts  the  penalties,  in 
that  cafe,  only  upon 
them,  that  break  the 
law.  But  is  that  the 
thing,  you  mean,  by  his 
“  applying  force  only 
“  to  a  part  of  his  fub- 
“  jedts?”  Would  you 
have  him  punifh  all,  in¬ 
differently?  Them  that 
obey  the  laws,  as  well  as 
them  that  do  not? 

As 
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“  nation  of  a  man’s  own  religion,  as  no  one  can  ex- 
“  pe<ft  from  the  magiftrate  ;  and  I  dare  fay,  you  de- 
“  lire  not  of  him.  And  yet  this  is,  that  he  mud:  do, 

“  if  his  authority  be  to  procure  all  his  fubje&s,  the 
“  means  of  difcovering  the  way  to  falvation.”  And 
“  if  it  be  fo  needful,  as  you  fay  it  is,  that  he  fhould 
“  ufe  it ;  I  am  fure,  force  cannot  do  that,  ’till  it  be 
“  applied  wider,  and  puniftiment  be  laid  upon  more, 

“  than  you  would  have  it.  For,  if  the  magiftrate  be, 

“  by  force,  to  procure,  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  that 
“  none  remain  ignoiant  of  the  way  of  falvation; 

“  muft  he  not  punifti  all  thofe,  who  are  ignorant  of 
“  the  way  of  falvation  ?  And,  pray  tell  me,  how  is 
“  this  any  way  practicable,  but  by  fuppofing  none, 

“  in  the  national  church,  ignorant,  and  all,  out  of  it, 

“  ignorant  of  the  way  of  falvation  ?  Which,  what  is 
“  it,  but  to  punifti  men,  barely  for  not  being  of  the 
“  magiftrate’s  religion?  The  very  thing,  you  deny, 

“  he  has  authority  to  do.  So  that  the  magiftrate  ha- 
“  ving,  by  your  own  confeffion,  no  authority,  thus 
“  to  ufe  force;  and  it  being  otherways impracticable 
“  for  the  procuring  all  his  fubjedts  the  means  of  dif- 
“  covering  the  way  of  falvation :  there  is  an  end  of 
“  force.  And  fo  force,  being  laid  afide,  either  as  unlawful,  or  unpraCticable, 
“  the  author’s  argument  holds  good  againft  force,  even  in  your  way  of  apply- 
“  ing  it.” 

The  backwardnefs  and  lufts,  that  hinder  an  impartial  examination,  as  you 
defcribe  it,  is  general.  The  corruption  of  nature,  which  hinders  a  real  em¬ 
bracing  the  true  religion,  that  alfo,  you  tell  us  here,  is  univerfal.  I  afk  a  reme¬ 
dy  for  thefe,  in  your  way.'  You  fay,  the  law  for  conformity  is  general,  ex¬ 
cepts  none.  Very  likely,  none  that  do  not  conform ;  but  punifhes  none,  who, 
conforming,  do  neither  impartially  examine,  nor  really  embrace  the  true  reli¬ 
gion.  From  whence  I  conclude,  there  is  no  corruption  of  nature  in  thofe, 
who  are  brought  up,  or  join,  in  outward  communion  with,  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land.  But  “  as  to  ignorance,  negligence  and  prejudice,  you  fay  you  defire  me, 
“  or  any  man  elfe,  to  tell,  what  better  courle  can  be  taken  to  cure  them,  than 
tc  that,  which  you  have  mentioned.”  If  your  church  can  find  no  better  way, 
to  cure  ignorance  and  prejudice,  and  the  negligence,  that  is  in  men,  to  exa¬ 
mine  matters  of  religion,  and  heartily  embrace  the  true,  than  what  is  imprac¬ 
ticable  upon  conformifts,  then,  of  all  others,  conformifts  are  in  the  molt  de¬ 
plorable  eftate.  But,  as  I  remember,  you  have  been  told  of  a  better  way,  which 
is,  the  difcourfing  with  men,  ferioufly  and  friendly,  about  matters  in  religion, 
by  thofe,  whofe  profefiion  is  the  care  of  fouls ;  examining  what  they  do  under- 
ftand,  and  where,  either  through  lazinefs,  prejudice,  or  difficulty,  they  do  ftick; 
and  applying  to  their  feveral  difeafes,  proper  cures,  which  it  is  as  impoffible  to 
do,  by  a  general  harangue,  once  or  twice  a  week,  out  of  the  pulpit,  as  to  fit  all 
men’s  feet  with  one  fhoe,  or  cure  all  men’s  ails  with  one,  though  very  whollbme, 
diet-drink.  To  be  thus  “  inftant  in  feafon,  and  out  of  feafon,”  fome  men 
have  thought  a  better  way  of  cure,  than  a  defire,  only  to  have  men  driven,  by 
the  whip,  either  in  your,  or  the  magiftrate’s  hands,  into  the  ftieepfold  :  where, 
when  they  are  once,  whether  they  underftand,  or  no,  their  minifters  fermons ; 
whether  they  are,  or  can  be  better  for  them,  or  no ;  whether  they  are  ignorant 
and  hypocritical  conformifts,  and,  in  that  way,  like  to  remain  fo,  rather  than  to 
become  knowing  and  fincere  converts,  fome  bilhops  have  thought,  is  not  fuffi- 
ciently  enquired;  but  this  no  body  is  to  mention,  for  whoever  does  fo,  “  makes 
“  himfelf  an  occafion  to  fhew  his  good  will  to  the  clergy.” 

This  had  not  been  faid  by  me  here,  now  I  fee  how  apt  you  are  to  be  put 
out  of  temper,  with  any  thing  of  this  kind,  (though  it  be  in  every  ferious  man’s 
‘  '  mouth) 


A  s  to  ignorance,  neg¬ 
ligence  and  prejudice,  I 
defire  you,  or  any  man 
elfe,  to  tell  me,  what 
better  courfe  can  be  ta¬ 
ken  to  cure  them,  than 
that,  which  I  have  men¬ 
tioned.  For  if,  after 
all,  that  God’s  minifters, 
and  the  magiftrate  can 
do,  fome  will  ftill  re¬ 
main  ignorant,  negli¬ 
gent,  or  prejudiced ;  I 
do  not  take  that  to  be 
any  difparagement  to  it: 
For  certainly,  that  is  a 
very  extraordinary  re¬ 
medy,  which  infallibly 
cures  all  difeafed  per- 
fons,  to  whom  it  is  ap¬ 
plied. 
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mouth)  had  not  you  dedred  me,  to  diew  you  a  better  way,  than  force,  your  way 
apply ’d.  And,  to  ufe  your  way  of  arguing,  fince  bare  preaching,  as  now  ufed, 

’tis  plain,  will  not  do,  there  is  no  other  means  left,  but  this,  to  deal  with  the  cor¬ 
rupt  nature  of  conformids ;  for  miracles  are  now  ceafed,  and  penalties  they  are 
free  from  5  therefore,  by  your  way  of  concluding,  no  other  being  left,  this  of 
vifiting  at  home,  conferring  and  inftrudting,  and  admoniffiing  men  there,  and 
the  like  means,  propofed  by  the  reverend  author  of  the  padoral  care,  is  neceffaiiy; 
and  men,  whole  bufinefs  is  the  care  of  fouls,  are  obliged  to  ufe  it :  for  you 
“  cannot  prove,  that  it  cannot  do  fome  fervice  (I  think,  I  need  not  fay)  indiredt- 
“  ly  and  at  a  didance.”  And  if  this  be  proper  and  fufficient,  to  bring  confor¬ 
mids  (notwithstanding  the  corruption  of  their  nature)  “  to  examine  impartially 
and  really  embrace  the  truth  that  mud  fave  them,”  it  will  remain  to  drew 
why  it  may  not  do  as  well,  on  nonconformids  (whofe,  I  imagine,  is  the  com¬ 
mon  corruption  of  nature)  to  bring  them  to  examine  and  embrace  the  truth, 
that  mud  fave  them  ?  And,  though  it  be  not  fo  extraordinary  a  remedy,  as  will 
infallibly  cure  all  difeafed  perl'ons,  to  whom  it  is  apply’d ;  yet,  fince  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  nature,  which  is  the  fame  difeafe,  and  hinders  the  “  impartial  exa¬ 
mination,  and  hearty  embracing  the  truth  that  mud  fave  them,”  is  equally  in 
both,  conformids  and  nonconformids,  ’tis  reafonable  to  think,  it  diould,  in 
both,  have  the  fame  cure,  let  that  be  what  it  will. 

CHAP.  X. 

Of  the  neceffity  of  force,  in  matters  of  re¬ 
ligion. 

YO  U  tell  us,  “  you  do  not  ground  the  lawfulnefs  of  fuch  force,  as  you  Page  30. 

“  take  to  be  ufeful,  for  promoting  the  true  religion,  upon  the  bare  ufe- 
<c  fulnefs  of  fuch  force,  but  upon  the  neceffity,  as  well  as  ufefulnefs,  of  it;  and 
*c  therefore  you  declare  it  to  be  no  fit  means  to  be  ufed,  either  for  that  purpofe, 

“  or  any  other,  where  it  is  not  neceffiary,  as  well  as  ufeful.” 

H  o  w  ufeful  force,  in  the  magidrate’s  hand,  for  bringing  men  to  the  true 
religion,  is  like  to  be,  we  have  fhewn,  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  in  anfwer  to 
what  you  have  faid  for  it.  So  that  it  being  proved  not  ufeful,  it  is  impoffible 
it  diould  be  neceffiary.  However,  we  will  examine  what  you  fay,  to  prove  the  A.  p,  ic. 
necedity  of  it.  The  foundation  you  build  on,  for  its  neceffity,  we  have,  in 
your  argument  confidered,  where  having,  at  large,  dilated  on  men’s  incondde- 
ratenefs,  in  the  choice  of  their  religions,  and  their  perfiding  in  thofe,  they  have 
once  chofen,  without  due  examination,  you  conclude  thus  3  “  now,  if  this  be 
“  the  cafe,  if  men  are  fo  averfe  to  a  due  confideration,  if  they  ufually  take  up 
“  their  religion,  without  examining  it,  as  they  ought,  what  other  means  is 
tc  there  lefc  ?”  Wherein  you  fuppofe  force  neceffiary,  indead  of  proving  it  to  be 
fo  j  for  preaching  and  perfuadon,  not  prevailing  upon  all  men,  you,  upon  your 
own  authority,  think  dt  fomething  elfe  diould  be  done  j  and,  that  being  re- 
folv’d,  you  readily  pitch  on  force,  becaufe,  you  fay,  you  can  dnd  nothing  elfe* 
which,  in  effedt,  is  only  to  tell  us,  if  the  falvation  of  men’s  fouls  were  only 
left  to  your  difcretion,  how  you  would  order  the  matter. 

And,  in  your  anfwer  to  me,  you  very  conddently  tell  us,  tc  the  true  reli-PaSe  7- 
“  gion  cannot  prevail,  without  theaffidance,  either'of  miracles,  or  of  authority.” 

I  diall,  here,  only  obferve  one  or  two  things,  and  then  go  on  to  examine,  how 
you  make  this  good. 

The  drd  thing,  I  diall  obferve,  is,  that  in  your  argument  conddered,  65c. 
you  fuppofe  force  neceffiary,  only  to  mader  the  averdon,  there  is  in  men,  to 
conddering  and  examination  :  and  here,  in  your  anfwer  to  me,  you  make  force 
neceffiary,  to  conquer  the  averdon  there  is  in  men,  to  embrace  and  obey  the 
true  religion.  Which  are  fo  very  different,  that  the  former  judides  the  ufe  of 
Vod»,  II.  6  B  force 
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force,  only  to  make  men  confider,  the  other  juftifies  the  ufe  of  force,  to 
make  men  embrace  religion.  If  you  meant  the  fame  thing,  when  you  writ 
your  firft  treatife,  it  was  not  very  ingenuous  to  exprefs  your  felf,  in  fuch  words, 
as  were  not  proper,  to  give  your  reader  your  true  meaning  ;  it  being  a  far  dif¬ 
ferent  thing,  to  ufe  force,  to  make  men  confider,  which  is  an  adtion  in  their 
power  to  do,  or  omit ;  and  to  ufe  force,  to  make  them  embrace,  i.  e.  believe 
any  religion,  which  is  not  a  thing,  in  any  one’s  power,  to  do,  or  forbear,  as 
he  pleafes.  If  you,  fay  you  meant  barely  confidering,  in  your  firft  paper,  as 
the  whole  current  of  it  would  make  one  believe,  then  I  fee,  your  hypothecs 
may  mend,  as  we  have  feen,  in  other  parts,  and,  in  time  may  grow  to  its  full 
ftature. 

Another  thing,  I  fhall  remark  to  you,  is,  that  in  your  firft  paper,  befides 
preaching  and  perfuafion,  and  the  grace  of  God,  nothing  but  force  was  necef- 
lary.  Here,  in  your  fecond,  it  is  either  miracles,  or  authority,  which,  how 
you  make  good,  we  will  now  confider. 

A.  p.  2.  You  having  faid,  you  had  “  no  reafon,  from  any  experiment,  to  expert 

L.  2.  p.  280. «  tjlat  the  true  religion  fhould  be,  anyway,  a  gainer,  by  toleration.”  I  in- 

Page  s‘  ftanced  in  the  prevailing  of  the  gofpel,  by  its  own  beauty,  force,  and  rea- 
fonablenefs,  in  the  firft  ages  of  chriftianity.  You  reply,  that  it  has  not  the 
fame  beauty,  force  and  reafonablenefs  now,  that  it  had  then,  unlefs  “  I  include 
miracles”  too,  which  are  now  ceafed ;  and  as  you  tell  us,  “  were  not  with- 
Pagc37.  “  drawn,  ’till,  by  their  help,  chriftianity  had  prevailed,  to  be  received,  for  the 
“  religion  of  the  empire,  and  to  be  encouraged  and  fupported,  by  the  laws  of 
“  it.” 


Page  37. 


Page  38. 


Page  36. 


I  f  therefore,  we  will  believe  you,  upon  your  own  word,  force  being  neceflary 
(for  prove  it  neceflary,  you  never  can)  you  have  enter’d  into  the  counfel  of  God, 
and  tell  us,  when  force  could  not  be  had,  miracles  were  employ’d  to  fupply  its 
want.  “  I  cannot  but  think,  fay  you,  it’s  highly  probable  (if  we  may  be  al- 
“  lowed  to  guefs  at  the  counfels  of  infinite  wifdom)  that  God  was  pleafed  to 
“  continue  them,  ’till  then,”  i.  e.  till  the  laws  of  the  empire  fupported  chrifti- 
“  anity,  “  not  fo  much  for  any  neceffity  there  was  of  them,  all  that  time,  for 
“  the  evincing  the  truth  of  the  chriftian  religion,  as  to  fupply  the  want  of  the 
“  magiftrate’s  afliftance.”  You  allow  your  felf  to  guefs  very  freely,  when  you 
will  make  God  ufe  miracles  to  fupply  a  means  he,  no  where,  authorized,  or 
appointed.  How  long  miracles  continued,  we  fhall  fee  anon.” 

Say  you,  “  If  we  may  be  allow’d  to  guefs this  modefty  of  yours,  where 
you  confefs  you  guefs,  is  only,  concerning  the  time  of  the  continuing  of  mira¬ 
cles  j  but,  as  to  their  fupplying  the  want  of  coadtive  force,  that  you  are  pofitive 
in,  both  here  and  where  you  tell  us,  “  why  penalties  were  not  neceflary  at  firft, 
“  to  make  men  to  give  ear  to  the  gofpel,  has  already  been  fhewn  :  and  a  little 
“  after,  the  great  and  wonderful  things,  which  were  to  be  done,  for  the  evi- 
“  dencing  the  truth  of  the  gofpel,  were  abundantly  fufficient  to  procure  atten- 
“  tion,”  &c.  How  you  come  to  know,  fo  undoubtedly,  that  miracles  were 
made  ufe  of,  to  fupply  the  magiftrate’s  authority,  ftnce  God,  no  where,  tells  you 
fo,  you  would  have  done  well  to  fhew. 

But,  in  your  opinion,  force  was  neceflary,  and  that  could  not  then  be  had, 
and  fo  God  muft  ufe  miracles.  For,  fay  you,  “  our  Saviour  was  no  magiftrate, 
“  and  therefore  could  not  inflidt  political  punifhments,  upon  any  man,  fo  much 
<c  lefs  could  he  impower  his  apoftles  to  do  it.”  Could  not  our  Saviour  impower 
his  apoftles,  to  denounce,  or  inflidt,  punifhments,  on  carelefs,  or  obftinate  un¬ 
believers,  to  make  them  hear  and  confider  ?  You  pronounce  very  boldly,  me- 
thinks,  of  Chrift’s  power,  and  fet  very  narrow  limits  to  what,  at  another  time, 
you  would  not  deny  to  be  infinite :  but  it  was  convenient  here  for  your  prefent 
purpofe,  that  it  fhould  be  fo  limited.  But,  they  not  being  magiftrates,  “  he 
“  could  not  impower  his  apoftles  to  inflidt  political  punifhments.”  How  is  it 
of  a  hidden,  that  they  muft  be  political  punifhments  ?  You  tell  us,  all  that  is 
neceflary,  is  to  “  lay  briars  and  thorns  in  men’s  ways,  to  trouble  and  difeafe 
t-  -'  -!  «  them 
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**  them,  to  make  them  confider.”  This,  I  hope,  our  Saviour  had  power  to  do,  if 
he  had  found  it  neceffary,  without  the  afiiftance  of  the  magiftrates 3  he  could 
have  always  done,  by  his  apoftles  and  minifters,  if  he  had  fo  thought  fit,  what 
he  did  once,  by  St.  Peter,  have  dropp’d  thorns  and  briars  into  their  very  minds, 
that  fhould  have  pricked,  troubled  and  difeafed  them  fufficiently.  But  fome- 
times  it  is  briars  and  thorns  only,  that  you  want,  fometimes  it  mull  be  humane 
means,  and  fometimes,  as  here,  nothing  will  ferve  your  turn,  but  political  pu~ 
nifhments  ;  juft  as  will  beft  fuit  your  occafion,  in  the  argument  you  have  then 
before  you. 

Tk  at  the  apoftles  could  lay  on  punilhments,  as  troublefome  and  as  great,  as 
any  political  ones,  when  they  were  neceffary,  we  fee  in  Ananias  and  Sapphira : 
and  he  that  had  “  all  power  given  him  in  heaven  and  in  earth.”  could,  if  he 
had  thought  fit,  have  laid  briars  and  thorns  in  the  way  of  all,  that  received  not 
his  dodtrine. 

You  add,  “  but  as  he  could  not  punifti  men  to  make  them  hear  him,  foPage  3 6, 
neither  was  there  any  need  that  he  fhould.  He  came  as  a  prophet,  fent  from 
God,  to  reveal  a  new  doctrine  to  the  world  3  and  therefore  to  prove  his  mif- 
fion,  he  was  to  do  fuch  things,  as  could  only  be  done  by  a  divine  power : 
and  the  works,  which  he  did,  were  abundantly  fufficient,  both  to  gain  him 
a  hearing,  and  to  oblige  the  world  to  receive  his  dodtrine.”  Thus  the  want 
of  force  and  punilhments  are  fupplied.  How  far  ?  So  far  as  they  are  fuppofed 
neceffary  to  gain  a  hearing,  and  fo  far  as  to  oblige  the  world  to  receive  Chrift’s 
dodtrine  3  whereby,  as  I  luppofe,  you  mean  fufficient  to  lay  an  obligation  on 
them,  to  receive  his  dodtrine,  and  render  them  inexcufable,  if  they  did  not  : 
but  that  they  were  not  fufficient,  to  make  all,  that  faw  them,  effectually  to  receive 
and  embrace  the  gofpel,  I  think  is  evident,  and  you  will  not,  I  imagine,  fay,  that 
all,  who  faw  Chrift’s  miracles,  believed  on  him.  So  that  miracles  were  not  to  lup- 
ply  the  want  of  fuch  force,  as  was  to  be  continued  on  men,  to  make  them  confider, 
as  they  ought,  i.  e.  ’till  they  embraced  the  truth  that  muff;  fave  them.  For  we 
have  little  reafon  to  think,  that  our  Saviour,  or  his  apoftles,  contended  with 
their  negledt,  or  refufal,  by  a  conftant  train  of  miracles,  continued  on,  to  thofe, 
who  were  not  wrought  upon,  by  the  gofpel  preached  to  them.  St.  Matthew  Lightfoot’s 
tells  us,  xiii.  58.  that  he  did  not  many  mighty  works  in  his  own  country,  be-  °ftk‘ 
caufe  of  their  unbeliefs  much  lefs  were  miracles  to  lupply  the  want  of  force,  an'd  j  *  4 1,1 
in  that  ufe  you  make  of  it,  where  you  tell  us,  it  is  to  punilh  the  fault  of  not 
being  of  the  true  religion :  for  we  do  not  find  any  miraculoufly  punifhed,  to 
bring  them  in  to  the  gofpeh  So  that  the  want  of  force,  to  either  of  thefe  pur- 
pofes,  not  being  fupplied  by  miracles,  the  gofpel,  ’tis  plain,  fubfifted  and  fpread 
itfelf,  without  force,  fo  made  ufe  of,  and  without  miracles,  to  fupply  the  want 
of  it  3  and  therefore,  it  fo  far  remains  true,  that  the  gofpel,  having  the  lame 
beauty,  force  and  reafonablenefs  now,  as  it  had  at  the  beginning,  it  wants  not 
force  to  fupply  the  defedt  of  miracles,  to  that,  for  which  miracles  were  no 
where  made  ufe  of.  And  fo  far,  at  leaft,  the  experiment  is  good,  and  this  af- 
fertion  true,  that  the  gofpel  is  able  to  prevail,  by  its  own  light  and  truth,  with¬ 
out  the  continuance  of  force,  on  the  fame  perfon,  or  punifhing  men,  for  not 
being  of  the  true  religion. 

You  fay,  “  our  Saviour,  being  no  magiftrate,  could  not  inflidt  political  pu-  page  36. 

“  nifhments ;  much  lefs  could  he  empower  his  apoftles  to  do  it.”  I  know  not 
what  need  there  is,  that  it  fhould  be  political  3  fo  there  were  fo  much  punifh- 
ment  ufed,  as  you  fay,  is  fufficient  to  make  men  confider,  it  is  not  neceffary,  it 
fhould  come  from  this,  or  that  hand :  or,  if  there  be  any  odds  in  that,  we 
fhould  be  apt  to  think,  it  would  come  beft,  and  moft  effedtually,  from  thofe,  who 
preached  the  gofpel,  and  could  tell  them,  it  was  to  make  them  confider,  than 
from  the  magiftrate,  who  neither  doth,  nor,  according  to  your  fcheme,  can,  tell 
them,  it  is  to  make  them  confider.  And  this  power,  you  will  not  deny,  but  our 
Saviour  could  have  given  to  the  apoftles. 
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But,  if  there  were  fuch  abfolute  need  of  political  punifhments,  Titus,  or 
Trajan,  might  as  well  have  been  converted,  as  Conftantine.  For,  how  true  it 
is,  that  miracles  fupplied  the  want  of  force,  from  thofe  days,  ’till  Conftantine’s, 
and  then  ceafed,  we  (hall  fee  by  and  by.  I  lay  not  this  to  enter  boldly  into  the 
counfels  of  God,  or  to  take  upon  me  to  cenfure  the  conduct  of  the  Almighty,  or 
to  call  his  providence  to  an  account  3  but  to  anfwer  your  faying,  “  Our  Saviour 
“  was  no  magiftrate,  and,  therefore,  could  not  inflidt  political  punifhments.” 
For  he  could  have  had  both  magiftrates  and  political  puniihments  at  his  fervice, 
if  he  had  thought  fit,  and  needed  not  to  have  continued  miracles  longer,  “  than 
“  there  was  neceffity  for  evincing  the  truth  of  the  chriftian  religion,  as  you  ima- 
“  gine,  to  fupply  the  want  of  the  magiftrate’s  afiiflance,  by  force,  which  is  ne- 
“  ceffary.” 

But  how  come  you  to  know,  that  force  is  necelfary  ?  Has  God  revealed  it 
in  his  word  ?  no  where.  Has  it  been  revealed  to  you,  in  particular  ?  that  you 
will  not  fay.  What  reafon  have  you  for  it?  none  at  all,  but  this,  That  having 
fet  down  the  grounds,  upon  which  men  take  up  and  perfift  in  their  religion, 
you  conclude,  “  What  means  is  there  left  but  force?”  .Force,  therefore,  you 
conclude  neceffary,  becaufe,  without  any  authority,  but  from  your  own  ima¬ 
gination,  you  are  peremptory,  that  other  means,  befides  preaching  and  perfua- 
fion,  is  to  be  ufed  3  and  therefore,  it  is  necelfary,  becaufe  you  can  think  of  no 
other. 

When  I  tell  you,  there  is  other  means,  and  that,  by  your  own  confefil- 
on,  the  grace  of  God  is  another  means  3  and,  therefore,  force  is  not  necelfary : 
you  reply,  “  Tho’  the  grace  of  God  be  another  means,  and  you  thought  fit  to 
“  mention  it,  to  prevent  cavils  3  yet  it  is  none  of  the  means,  of  which  you 
<c  were  fpeaking,  in  the  place  I  refer  to  3  which  any  one,  who  reads  that  para- 
“  graph,  will  find,  to  be  only  human  means :  and  therefore,  tho’  the  grace  of 
“  God  be  both  a  proper  and  fufficient  means,  and  fuch  as  can  work  by  itlelfj 
“  and,  without  which,  neither  penalties,  nor  any  other  means,  can  do  any  thing; 
‘c  yet,  it  may  be  true,  however,  that,  when  admonitions  and  entreaties  fail,  there 
tc  is  no  human  means  left,  but  penalties,  to  bring  prejudiced  perfons  to  hear  and 
“  confider,  what  may  convince  them  of  their  errors,  and  dilcover  the  truth  to 
“  them.  And  then,  penalties  will  be  neceffary,  in  refpedt  to  that  end,  as  an 
“  human  means.” 

In  which  words,  if  you  mean  any  anfwer  to  my  argument,  it  is  this,  that 
force  is  neceffary,  becaufe,  to  bring  men  into  the  right  way,  there  is  other  human 
means  neceffary,  befides  admonitions  and  perfuafions.  For  elfe,  what  have  we 
to  do  with  human  in  the  cafe?  But  it  is  no  fmall  advantage  one  owes  to  logick, 
that,  where  fenfe  and  reafon  fall  fhort,  a  diftinttion,  ready  at  hand,  may  etch  it 
it  out.  Force,  when  perfuafions  will  not  prevail,  is  neceffary,  fay  you,  becaufe 
it  is  the  only  means  left.  When  you  are  told,  it  is  not  the  only  means  left,  and 
fo  cannot  be  neceffary,  on  that  account :  you  reply,  That  “  when  admonitions 
“  and  entreaties  fail,  there  is  no  human  means  left,  but  penalties,  to  bring 
“  prejudiced  perfons  to  hear,  and  confider,  what  may  convince  them  of  their 
“  errors,  and  difcover  the  truth  to  them :  and  then,  penalties  will  be  necef- 
“  fary,  in  refpedt  to  that  end,  as  an  human  means.” 

Suppose  it  be  urged  to  you,  when  your  moderate  lower  penalties  fail,  there 
is  no  human  means  left,  but  dragooning  and  fuch  other  feverities  3  which,  you 
fay,  you  condemn  as  much  as  I,  “  to  bring  prejudiced  perfons  to  hear,  and  con- 
“  fider,  what  may  convince  them  of  their  errors,  and  difcover  the  truth  to 
<c  them.”  And  then  dragooning,  imprifonment,  fcourging,  fining,  &c.  will  be 
neceffary  in  refpedt  to  that  end,  as  an  human  means.  What  can  you  fay,  but 
this  ?  that  you  are  empowered  to  judge  what  degrees  of  human  means  are  ne- 
ceffary,  but  others  are  not.  For,  without  fuch  a  confidence  in  your  own  judg¬ 
ment,  where  God  has  neither  faid  how  much,  nor  that  any  force  is  neceffary,  I 
think  this  is  as  good  an  argument  for  the  higheft,  as  yours  is  for  the  lower  pe¬ 
nalties.  When  “  admonitions  and  entreaties  will  not  prevail,  then  penalties, 

**  lower  penalties,  fome  degrees  of  force,  will  be  neceffary,  fay  you,  as  an  human 
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“  means.”  And  when  your  lower  penalties,  your  fome  degrees  of  force  will 
not  prevail,  then  higher  degrees  will  be  neceffary,  fay  I,  as  an  human  means. 

And  my  reafon  is  the  fame  with  yours,  becaufe  there  is  no  other  means  (i.  e.  hu¬ 
man  means)  left.  Shew  me  how  your  argument  concludes,  for  lower  punifh- 
ments  being  neceffary,  and  mine  not  for  higher,  even  to  dragooning,  “  &  eris 
“  mihi  magnus  Apollo.” 

B  u  t  let  us  apply  this  to  your  fuccedaneum  of  miracles,  and  then  it  will  be 
much  more  admirable.  You  tell  us,  admonitions  and  entreaties  not  prevailing, 
to  bring  men  into  the  right  way,  “  force  is  neceffary,  becaufe  there  is  no  other 
“  means  left.”  To  that  ’tis  faid,  Yes,  there  is  other  means  left,  the  grace  of  God. 

Ay,  but,  fay  you,  that  will  not  do ;  becaufe  you  fpeak  only  of  human  means. 

So  that,  according  to  your  way  of  arguing,  fome  other  human  means  is  necef¬ 
fary  :  for  you  yourfelf  tell  us,  that  the  means,  you  were  fpeaking  of,  where 
you  fay,  that  when  admonitions  and  entreaties  will  not  do,  what  other  means  is 
there  left  but  force  ?  were  human  means.  Your  words  are,  “  Which  any  one, 

“  who  reads  that  paragraph,  will  find  to  be  only  human  means.”  By  this  ar¬ 
gument  then,  other  human  means  are  neceffary,  befides  preaching  and  perfuafi- 
on,  and  thofe  human  means,  you  have  found  out,  to  be  either  force,  or  mira¬ 
cles  :  the  latter  are  certainly  notable,  human  means.  And  your  diftindfion  of 
human  means  ferves  you,  to  very  good  purpofe,  having  brought  miracles  to  be 
one  of  your  human  means.  Preaching  and  admonitions,  fay  you,  are  not 
fufficient,  to  bring  men  into  the  right  way,  fomething  elfe  is  neceffary ;  yes,  the 
grace  of  God ;  no,  fay  you,  that  will  not  do,  it  is  not  human  means :  ’tis  neceffa- 
ry  to  have  other  human  means,  therefore,  in  the  three  or  four  firfl  centuries  after 
chriftianity,  the  inefficiency  of  preaching  and  admonitions  was  made  up 
with  miracles,  and  thus  the  neceffity  of  other  human  means  is  made  good. 

But  to  confider,  a  little  farther,  your  miracles,  as  fupplying  the  want  of 
force. 

The  queftion  between  us  here,  is,  whether  the  chriftian  religion  did  not 
prevail,  in  the  firfl  ages  of  the  church,  by  its  own  beauty,  force  and  reafonable- 
nefs,  without  the  affiftance  of  force  ?  I  fay,  it  did,  and  therefore  external  force 
is  not  neceffary.  To  this  you  reply,  “  that  it  cannot  prevail,  by  its  own  light,  Page  7. 

“  and  ftrength,  without  the  affiftance  either  of  miracles,  or  of  authority ;  and 
“  therefore  the  chriftian  religion  not  being  ftill  accompanied  with  miracles, 

<{  force  is  now  neceffary.”  So  that,  to  make  your  equivalent,  of  miracles,  cor- 
refpond  with  your  neceffary  means  of  force,  you  feem  to  require  an  adtual  ap¬ 
plication  of  miracles,  or  of  force,  to  prevail  with  men  to  receive  the  gofpel, 
i.  e.  men  could  not  be  prevailed  with,  to  receive  the  gofpel,  without  actually 
feeing  of  miracles.  For,  when  you  tell  us,  that  “  you  are  fure,  I  cannot  fay  P^ 
tc  the  chriftian  religion  is  ftill  accompanied  with  miracles,  as  it  was,  at  its  firft 
cc  planting  i”  I  hope,  you  do  not  mean,  that  the  gofpel  is  not  ftill  accompa¬ 
nied  with  an  undoubted  teftimony,  that  miracles  were  done,  by  the  firft  pub- 
lifhers  of  it,  which  was  as  much  of  miracles,  as  I  fuppofe  the  greateft  part  of 
thofe  had,  with  whom  the  chriftian  religion  prevailed,  till  it  was  “  fupported  Page  27. 
“  and  encouraged,  as  you  tell  us,  by  the  laws  of  the  empire :  ”  for,  I  think,  you 
will  not  fay,  or,  if  you  fhould,  you  could  not  expetft  to  be  believed,  that  all, 
or  the  greateft  part  of  thofe,  that  embraced  the  chriftian  religion,  before  it  was 
fupported  by  the  laws  of  the  empire,  which  was  not  ’till  the  fourth  century, 
had  actually  miracles  done  before  them,  to  work  upon  them.  And  all  thofe, 
who  were  not  eye-witneffes  of  miracles,  done  in  their  prefence,  ’tis  plain,  had 
no  other  miracles  than  we  have,  that  is  upon  report ;  and  ’tis  probable,  not  fo 
many,  nor  fo  well  attefted,  as  we  have.  The  greateft  part  then,  of  thofe,  who 
were  converted,  atleaft,  in  fome  of  thofe  ages,  before  chriftianity  was  fupported 
by  the  laws  of  the  empire,  I  think  you  muft  allow,  were  wrought  upon,  by 
bare  preaching,  and  fuch  miracles  as  we  ftill  have,  miracles  at  a  diftance,  related 
miracles.  In  others,  and  thofe  the  greater  number,  prejudice  was  not  fo  re¬ 
moved,  that  they  were  prevailed  on  to  confider  as  they  ought,  i.  e.  in  your  lan¬ 
guage,  to  confider,  fo  as  to  embrace.  If  they  had  not  fo  confidered,  in  our 
Vol.  II.  6  C  days, 
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days,  what,  according  to  your  fcheme,  mufl  have  been  done  to  them,  that  did 
notconfider,  as  they  ought  ?  Force  muft  have  been  applied  to  them.  What 
therefore,  in  the  primitive  church  was  to  be  done  to  them  ?  Why  !  your  fucce- 
daneum,  miracles,  a&ual  miracles,  fuch  as  you  deny  the  chriflian  religion  to  be 
flill  accompanied  with,  mufl  have  been  done  in  their  prefence,  to  work  upon 
them.  Will  you  fay  this  was  fo,  and  make  a  new  church-hiflory  for  us,  and 
out-do  thofe  writers,  who  have  been  thought  pretty  liberal  of  miracles  ?  If  you 
do  not,  you  mufl  confefs,  miracles  fupplied  not  the  place  of  force,  and  fo  let  fall 
all  your  fine  contrivance  about  the  neceffity,  either  of  force  or  miracles ;  and, 
perhaps,  you  will  think  it,  at  lafl,  a  more  becoming  modefly,  not  to  fet  the 
divine  power  and  providence  on  work,  by  rules,  and  for  the  ends  of  your  hy¬ 
pothecs,  without  having  any  thing  in  authentick  hiflory,  much  lefs  in  divine 
and  unerring  revelation  to  juflify  you.  But  force  and  power  deferve  fomething 
more  than  ordinary  and  allowable  arts  or  arguments,  to  get  and  keep  them  : 
“  Si  violandum  fit  jus,  regnandi  causa  violandum  eft.” 

If  the  teflimony,  of  miracles  having  been  done,  were  fufficient  to  make  the 
gofpel  prevail,  without  force,  on  thole,  who  were  not  eye-witneffes  of  them, 
we  have  that  ftill,  and  fo,  upon  that  account,  need  not  force,  to  fupply  the 
want  of  it :  but,  if  truth  mufl  have  either  the  law  of  the  country,  or  adlual  mi¬ 
racles  to  fupport  it,  what  became  of  it,  after  the  reign  of  Conflantine  the 
great,  under  all  thofe  emperors,  that  were  erroneous,  or  heretical  ?  It  fupported 
it  felf  in  Piedmont,  and  France,  and  Turkey,  many  ages,  without  force  or  mi¬ 
racles:  and  it  fpread  it  felf,  in  divers  nations  and  kingdoms  of  the  north  and 
eafl,  without  any  force,  or  other  miracles  than  thofe,  that  were  done  many  a- 
ges  before.  So  that  I  think,  you  will,  upon  fecond  thoughts,  not  deny,  but 
that  the  true  religion  is  able  to  prevail  now,  as  it  did  at  firfl,  and  has  done  fince, 
in  many  places,  without  affiflance  from  the  powers  in  being,  by  its  own  beau¬ 
ty,  force  and  reafonablenefs,  whereof  well-attefled  miracles  is  a  part. 

But  the  account  you  give  us,  of  miracles,  will  deferve  to  be  a  little  examin¬ 
ed  ;  wre  have  it,  in  thefe  words,  “  Ccnfidering  that  thofe  extraordinary  means 
“  were  not  withdrawn,  ’till,  by  their  help,  chriflianity  had  prevailed  to  be  re- 
“  ceived,  for  the  religion  of  the  empire,  and  to  be  fupported  and  encouraged  by 
“  the  laws  of  it,  you  cannot,  you  fay,  but  think  it  highly  probable,  ( if  we  may 
“  be  allowed  to  guefs  at  the  counfels  of  infinite  Wifdom)  that  God  was  pleafed 
“  to  continue  them,  ’till  then,  not  fo  much  for  any  neceffity  there  was  of  them, 
“  all  that  while,  for  the  evincing  the  truth  of  the  chriflian  religion,  as  to  fup- 
“  ply  the  want  of  the  magiflrate’s  affiflance.”  Miracles  then,  if  what  you  fay 
be  true,  were  continued,  ’till  “  chriflianity  was  received  for  the  religion  of  the 
“  empire,  not  fo  much  to  evince  the  truth  of  the  chriflian  religion,  as  to  fupply 
“  the  want  of  the  magiflrate’s  affiflance.”  But  in  this,  the  learned  author, 
whofe  teflimony  you  quote,  fails  you.  For  he  tells  you,  that  the  chief  ufe  of 
miracles,  in  the  church,  after  the  truth  of  the  chriflian  religion  had  been  fuffi- 
ciently  confirmed  by  them,  in  the  world,  was  to  oppofe  the  falfe  and  pretended 
miracles  of  hereticks  and  heathens ;  and  anfwerable  hereunto  miracles,  ceafed 
and  returned  again,  as  fuch  oppofitions  made  them  more,  or  lefs,  neceflary.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  miracles,  which  before  had  abated,  in  Trajan’s  and  Hadrian’s  time, 
which  was  in  the  latter  end  of  the  firfl,  or  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  century, 
did  again  revive,  to  confound  the  magical  delufions  of  the  hereticks  of  that  time. 
And,  in  the  third  century,  the  hereticks  ufing  no  fuch  tricks,  and  the  faith  be¬ 
ing  confirmed,  they  by  degrees  ceafed,  of  which  there  then,  he  fays,  could  be  no 
imaginable  neceffity.  His  words  are,  “  Et  quidem  eo  minus  neceflaria  funt 
“  pro  veterum  principiis,  recentiora  ilia  miracula,  quod  hereticos  (quos  appel- 
“  lant)  nullos  adverfarios  habeant,  qui  contraria  illis  dogmata  aflruant  miraculis. 
<c  Sic  enim  vidimus,  apud  veteres,  dum  nulli  ecclefiam  exercerent  adverfarii,  feu 
“  heretici,  feu  gentiles ;  aut  fatis  illi  prreteritis  miraculis  fuifient  refutati;  aut  nul- 
“  las  ipfi  praefligias  opponerent,  quas  veris  efient  miraculis  oppugnand^ ;  fubduct- 
“  am  deinde  paulatim  efle  mirificam  illam  fpiritus  virtutem.  Ortos  fub  Traja- 
<c  no  Hadrianoque  hereticos  oflendimus  praefligiis  magicis  fuiffie  ufos,  &  proinde 
“  miraculorum  verorum  in  ecclefia  ufum  una  revixisse.  Ne  dicam  praefligia- 
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“  tores  etiam  gentiles,  eodem  illo  feculo,  fane  frequentiffimos,  Apuleium  in  Afri- 
“  ca,  in  Afia  Alexandrum  Pfeudomantim,  multofque  alios,  quorum  meminit  A- 
“  riftides.  Tertio  feculo  orto,  hreretici  Hermogenes,  Praxeas,  Noetus,  Theo- 
“  dotus,  Sabellius,  Novatianus,  Artemas,  Samofatenus,  nulla,  ut  videtur,  mi- 
“  racula  ipfi  venditabant,  nullis  propterea  miraculis  oppugnandi.  Inde  vidi- 
“  mus,  apud  ipfos  etiam  catholicos,  fenfim  defeciffe  miracula.  Et  quidem,  hs- 
ct  reticis  nulla  in  contrarium  miracula  obftantibus,  qure  tandem  fingi  potell  mi- 
“  raculorum  neceffitas,  traditam  ab  initio  fidem,  miraculifque  adeo  jamdudum 
“  confirmatam  prsedicantibus  ?  Nulla  certe  prorfus  pro  primaevo  miraculorum 
“  exemplo.  Nulla  denique  confciis  vere  primaevam  effe  fidem,  quam  novis  mi- 
“  raculis  fufeipiunt,  confirmandam .” 

The  hiftory,  therefore,  you  have  from  him,  of  miracles,  ferves  for  his  hy- 
pothefis,  but  not  at  all  for  yours.  For,  if  they  were  continued,  to  fupply  the 
want  of  force,  which  was  to  deal  with  the  corruption  of  depraved,  human  na¬ 
ture,  that  being  without  any  great  variation  in  the  world,  conftantly  the  Erne, 
there  could  be  no  reafon,  why  they  ffiould  abate  and  fail,  and  then  return  and 
revive  again.  So  that  there  being  then,  as  you  fuppofe,  no  neceffity  of  miracles, 
for  any  other  end,  but  to  fupply  the  want  of  the  magiftrate’s  affiftance,  they 
muft,  to  fuit  that  end,  be  conftant  and  regularly  the  fame,  as  you  would  have 
force  to  be,  which  is  fteddily  and  uninterruptedly  to  be  applied,  as  a  confiantly 
lieceflary  remedy,  to  the  corrupt  nature  of  mankind. 

I  f  you  allow  the  learned  Dodwell’s  reafons,  for  the  continuation  of  miracles, 
’till  the  fourth  century,  your  hypothefis,  that  they  were  continued,  to  fupply  the 
magiftrate’s  affiftance,  will  be  only  precarious.  For,  ifthere  was  need  of  miracles, 
’till  that  time,  to  other  purpofes,  the  continuation  of  them  in  the  church,  tho’ 
you  could  prove  them  to  be,  as  frequent  and  certain,  as  thofe  of  our  Saviour  and 
the  Apoftles,  it  would  not  advantage  your  caufe  j  fince  it  would  be  no  evidence, 
that  they  were  ufed  for  that  end,  which,  as  long  as  there  were  other  vifible  ufe9 
of  them,  you  could  not,  without  revelation,  allure  us,  were  made  ufe  of,  by  di¬ 
vine  Providence,  “  to  fupply  the  want  of  the  magiftrate’s  affiftance.”  You 
muft,  therefore,  confute  his  hypothefis,  before  you  can  make  any  advantage  of 
what  he  fays,  concerning  the  continuation  of  miracles,  for  the  eftabliffiing  of 
yours.  For,  ’till  you  can  fhew,  that  that,  which  he  affigns,  was  not  the  end, 
for  which  they  were  continued  in  the  church ;  the  utmoft  you  can  fay,  is,  that 
it  may  be  imagined,  that  one  reafon  of  their  continuation  was  to  fupply  the 
want  of  the  magiftrate’s  affiftance  :  but  what  you  can,  without  proof,  imagine 
poffible,  I  hope,  you  do  not  expedt  ffiould  be  received,  as  an  unqueftionable 
proof,  that  it  was  fo.  I  can  imagine  it  poffible,  they  were  not  continued  for 
that  end,  and  one  imagination  will  be  as  good  a  proof,  as  another. 

To  do  your  modefty  right,  therefore,  I  muft  allow,  that  you  faintly  offer  at 
fome  kind  of  reafon,  to  prove  that  miracles  were  continued,  to  fupply  the  want 
of  the  magiftrate’s  affiftance :  and,  fince  God  has  no  where  declared,  that  it  was 
for  that  end,  you  would  perfuade  us,  in  this  paragraph,  that  it  was  fo,  by  two 
reafons.  One  is,  that  the  truth  of  the  chriftian  religion  being  fufficiently  evin¬ 
ced,  by  the  miracles,  done  by  our  Saviour  and  his  apoftles,  and  perhaps  their  im¬ 
mediate  fucceflors,  there  was  no  other  need  of  miracles  to  be  continued  ’till  the 
fourth  century ;  and  therefore,  they  were  ufed  by  God,  to  fupply  the  want  of 
the  magiftrate’s  affiftance.  This  I  take  to  be  the  meaning  of  thefe  words  of 
yours,  “  I  cannot  but  think  it  highly  probable,  that  God  was  pleafed  to  conti- 
“  nue  them  ’till  then,  not  fo  much  for  any  neceffity  there  was  of  them,  all  that 
“  while,  for  the  evincing  the  truth  of  the  chriftian  religion,  as  to  fupply  the 
“  want  of  the  magiftrate’s  affiftance.”  Whereby,  I  fuppofe,  you  do  not  barely 
intend  to  tell  the  world,  what  is  your  opinion  in  the  cafe,  but  ufe  this  as  an  ar¬ 
gument,  to  make  it  probable  to  others,  that  this  was  the  end,  for  which  miracles 
were  continued,  which,  at  beft,  will  be  but  a  very  doubtful  probability,  to  build 
fuch  a  bold  aflertion  on,  as  this  of  yours  is,  viz.  that  “  the  chriftian  religion  is 
“  not  able  to  fubfift  and  prevail  in  the  world,  by  its  own  light  and  ftrength, 
**  without  the  affiftance  either  of  force,  or  actual  miracles.”  And  therefore, 

you 
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you  muft  either  produce  a  declaration  from  heaven,  that  authorizes  you  to  lay, 
that  miracles  were  ufed  to  fupply  the  want  of  force,  or  (hew,  that  there  was  no 
other  ufe  of  them,  but  this.  For,  if  any  other  ufe  can  be  afligned  of  them,  as 
long  as  they  continued  in  the  church,  one  may  fafely  deny,  that  they  were  to 
fupply  the  want  of  force :  and  it  will  lie  upon  you  to  prove  it,  by  fome  other 
way,  than  by  faying,  you  think  it  highly  probable.  For  I  fuppofe,  you  do  not 
exped:  that  your  thinking  any  thing  highly  probable,  fhould  be  a  fufficient  rea- 
fon  for  others  to  acquiefce  in.  When  perhaps,  the  hiftory  of  miracles  confider- 
ed,  no  body  could  bring  himfelf  to  fay,  he  thought  it  probable,  but  one,  whofe 
hypothefis  flood  in  need  of  fuch  a  poor  fupport. 

Th  e  other  reafon,  you  feem  to  build  on,  is  this,  That  when  chriftianity  was 
received  for  the  religion  of  the  empire,  miracles  ceafed  3  becaufe  there  was  then 
no  longer  any  need  of  them :  which  I  take  to  be  the  argument  infinuated  in 
thefe  words,  “  Confidering  that  thofe  extraordinary  means  were  not  withdrawn, 
“  ’till,  by  their  help,  chriftianity  had  prevailed  to  be  received  for  the  religion  of 
“  the  empire.”  If  then,  you  can  make  it  appear  that  miracles  lafted  ’till  chrif¬ 
tianity  was  received  for  the  religion  of  the  empire,  without  any  other  reafon  for 
their  continuation,  but  to  fupply  the  want  of  the  magiftrate’s  aftiftance 3  and  that 
they  ceafed,  as  foon  as  the  magiftrates  became  chriftians  3  your  argument  will 
have  fome  kind  of  probability,  that,  within  the  Roman  empire,  this  was  the 
method  God  ufed,  for  the  propagating  the  chriftian  religion.  But  it  will  not 
ferve  to  make  good  your  pofition,  That  the  chriftian  religion  cannot  fubfift 
“  and  prevail  by  its  own  ftrength  and  light,  without  the  aftiftance  of  miracles, 
tl  or  authority,”  unlefs  you  can  fhew,  that  God  made  ufe  of  miracles,  to  intro¬ 
duce  and  fupport  it,  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  not  fubjedt  to  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire,  ’till  the  magiftrates  there  alfo  became  chriftians.  For  the  corruption  of 
nature  being  the  fame  without,  as  within  the  bounds  of  the  Roman  empire  3 
miracles,  upon  your  hypothefis,  were  as  neceftary  to  fupply  the  want  of  the  ma¬ 
giftrate’s  aftiftance,  in  other  countries,  as  in  the  Roman  empire.  For,  I  do  not 
think,  you  will  find  the  civil  fovereigns  were  the  firft  converted,  in  all  thofe 
countries,  where  the  chriftian  religion  was  planted  after  Conftantine’s  reign : 
and,  in  all  thofe,  it  will  be  neceftary  for  you  to  fhew  us  the  aftiftance  of  mi¬ 
racles. 

But  let  us  fee,  how  much  your  hypothefis  is  favoured  by  church-hiftory.  If 
the  writings  of  the  fathers  of  greateft  name  and  credit  are  to  be  believed,  mi¬ 
racles  were  not  withdrawn,  when  “  chriftianity  had  prevailed  to  be  received  for 
“  the  religion  of  the  empire.”  Athanafius,  the  great  defender  of  the  catho- 
lick  orthodoxy,  writ  the  life  of  his  contemporary,  St.  Anthony,  full  of  mira¬ 
cles  j  which,  though  fome  have  queftioned,  yet  the  learned  Dodwell  allows  to 
be  writ  by  Athanafius :  and  the  ftile  evinces  it  to  be  his,  which  is  alfo  confirm¬ 
ed  by  other  ecclefiaftical  writers. 

“  Pall  adi us  tells  us,  that  Ammon  did  many  miracles  :  but  that  particularly 
“  St.  Athanafius  related,  in  the  life  of  Anthony,  that  Ammon  going  with  fome 
£C  monks,  Anthony  had  fent  to  him  3  when  they  came  to  the  river  Lycus, 
<c  which  they  were  to  pafs,  was  afraid  to  ftrip,  for  fear  of  feeing  himfelf  naked  3 
<c  and  whilft  he  was  in  difpute  of  this  matter,  he  was  taken  up,  and  in  an  extafy 
“  carried  over,  by  an  angel,  the  reft  of  the  monks  fwimming  the  river.  When 
“  he  came  to  Anthony,  Anthony  told  him,  he  had  fent  for  him,  becaufe  God 
“  had  revealed  many  things  to  him,  concerning  him,  and  particularly  his  tran- 
,c  flation.  And  when  Ammon  died  in  his  retirement,  Anthony  faw  his  foul 
“  carried  into  heaven  by  angels.”  Palladius  in  vita  Ammonis. 

<c  Socrates  tell  us,  that  Anthony  faw  the  foul  of  Ammon  taken  up,  by 
<c  angels,  as  Athanafius  writes  in  the  life  of  Anthony.” 

And  again,  fays  he,  “  it  feems  fuperfluous  for  me  to  relate  the  many  mira- 
<c  cles,  Anthony  did  3  how  he  fought  openly  with  devils,  difcovering  all  their 
**  tricks  and  cheats :  for  Athanafius,  bifhop  of  Alexandria,  has  prevented  me 
“  on  that  fubje6t,  having  writ  a  book  particularly  of  his  life.” 

I  “  Anthony 
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“  A  N  T  h  ON  Y  was  thought  worthy  of  the  viiion  of  God,  and  led  a  life  per- 
“  ftdtly  conformable  to  the  laws  of  Chrift.  This,  whoever  reads  the.  book, 

“  wherein  is  contained  the  hiftory  of  his  life,  will  eafily  know  ;  wherein  he 
‘c  will  alfo  fee  prophecy  ffiining  out :  for  he  prophefied  very  clearly,  of  thofe, 

“  who  were  infected  with  the  Arian  contagion,  and  foretold  what  mifchief 
“  from  them  was  threatened  to  the  churches,  God  truly  revealing  all  thefe 
“  things  to  him,  which  is  certainly  the  principal  evidence  of  the  catholick  faith, 

“  no  fuch  man  being  to  be  found  among  the  hereticks.  But  do  not  take  this 
“  upon  my  word,  but  read  and  ftudy  the  book  itfelf .” 

This  account  you  have  from  St.  Chryfoftom,  whom  Mr.  Dodwell  calls  the  Chryfoft. 
contemner  of  fables.  Hom.  b. 

St.  H  1  ero  m,  in  his  treatife  “  de  viro  perfecfto,”  fpeaks  of  the  frequency  in  Mat" z' 
of  miracles  done  in  his  time,  as  a  thing  paft  queftion  :  befides  thofe,  not  a 
few,  which  he  has  left  upon  record,  in  the  lives  of  Hilarion  and  Paul,  two 
monks,  whofe  lives  he  has  writ.  And  he,  that  has  a  mind  to  fee  the  plenty  of 
miracles  of  this  kind,  need  but  read  the  colle&ion  of  the  lives  of  the  fathers, 
made  by  Rofweydus. 

Ruffin  tells  us,  that  Athanafius  lodged  the  bones  of  St.  John  Baptift  in  Ocum 
the  wall  of  the  church,  knowing,  by  the  fpirit  of  prophecy,  the  good  they  illumina- 
Were  to  do  the  next  generation :  and  of  what  efficacy  and  ufe  they  were,  may  fum  fuif!e 
be  concluded  from  the  church  with  the  golden  roof,  built  to  them  foon  after,  nove~ 
in  the  place  of  the  temple  of  Serapis.  Nec  ea, 

St.  Austin  tells  us,  “  that  he  knew  a  blind  man,  reftor’d  to  fight,  by  quae  cognof- 
“  the  bodies  of  the  Milan  Martyrs,  and  fome  other  fuch  things  ;  of  which  cimus>  eni‘- 

“  kind,  there  were  fo  many  done,  in  that  time,  that  many  efcaped  his  know-  au~ 

“  ledge;  and  thofe,  which  he  knew,  were  more  than  he  could  number.”  Retrad.  l.c. 
More  of  this-  you  may  fee  epift.  137.  1 3- 

H  e  farther  allures  us,  that,  by  the  fingle  reliques  of  St.  Stephen,  “  a  blind  ^umia 
“  woman  receiv’d  her  fight.  Lucullus  was  cured  of  an  old  fiftula  ;  Eucharius  u^t. 

“  of  the  ftone;  three  gouty  men  recovered  ;  a  lad  kill’d  with  a  cart-wheel  going 
“  over  him,  reftor’d  to  life  fefe  and  found,  as  if  he  had  received  no  hurt :  a 
“  nun  lying  at  the  point  of  death,  theyfent  her  coat  to  the  ffirine,  but  file  dy- 

“  ing  before  it  was  brought  back,  was  reftor’d  to  life  by  its  being  laid  on  her 

‘•‘-dead  body.  The  like  happen’d  at  Hippo,  to  the  daughter  of  BASSUs;and 
“  two  others,”  whofe  names  he  fets  down,  were,  by  the  fame  reliques,  “  raifed 
“  from  the  dead.”  ' )  : 

A  f  t  e  R  thefe  and  other  particulars,  there  fet  down,  of  miracles  done  in  his  Libdli  da- 
time,  by  thofe- reliques  of  St.  Stephen,  the  holy  father  goes  on  thus;  “  whattl/unt-  Cum 
*■ .  fllall  I  do  ?  prefied  by  my  promife  of  difpatching  this  work.  I  cannot  here  antnuisikn^ 
Jet  down  ail :  and,  without  doubt,  many,  when  they  {hall  read  this,  will  be  iia  divinarum 
“  troubled,  thar  I  have. omitted  fo  many  particulars,  which  they  truly  know,  %na  virtu- 
“  as  well  as  I.  For  if  I  fhould,  paffing  by  the  reft,  write  only  the  miraculous  tu“  etiam 
“  cures,  which  have  been  wrought,  by  this  moft  glorious  martyr  Stephen,  in  poribus^fre- 
“  ^the  colony  of  Calama,  and  this  of  ours,  I  fhould  fill  many  books,  and  yet  quentari. 

“  fhould,  not  take  in  all  of  them :  but  only  of  thofe,  of  which  there  are  colledti-  Aug.de  Civ, 
“  ons  publifhed,  which  are  read  to  the  people :  for  this,  I  took  care,  fhould  be  ^7  ^  xxu* 
‘‘.  done,  when  I  few  that  figns  of  divine  power,  like  thofe  of  old,  were  fre- 
“  quent  alfo  in  our  times.  It  is  not  now  two  years  fince  that  ffirine  has  been  at 
“  Hippo  :  and  many  of  the  hooks  (which  I  certainly  knew  to  be  fo)  not  be- 
‘‘  ing  publifhed,  thofe,  which  are  publifhed,  concerning  thofe  miraculous 
“  operations,  ■  amountedTo  near  fifty,  when  I  writ  this.  But  at  Calama,  where 
“  this  ffirine  was  before;  there  are  more  publifhed,  and  their  number  is  incom- 
“  parably  greater.  At  Uzal  alfo  a  colony,  and  near  Utica,  we  know  many  fa- 
“  mous  things  to  have  been  done,  by  the  feme  martyr.” 

Two  of  thofe  books  he  mentions,  are  printed  in  the  appendix  of  the  xth 
tome  of  St.  Auftin’s  works  of  Plantin’s  edit.  One  of  them  contains  two  mira¬ 
cles  ;  the  other,  as  I  remember,  about  feventeen.  So  that  at  Hippo  alone,  in 
two  years  time,  we  may  count,  befides  thofe  omitted,  there  were  publifhed  a- 
Vol.  II.  6  D  bove 
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bove  600  miracles,  and,  as  he  fays,  incomparably  more  at  Calama :  Befides 
what  were  done,  by  other  reliques  of  the  fame  St.  Stephen,  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  which  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  had  lefs  virtue  than  thofe,  fent  to 
this  part  of  Africa.  For  the  reliques  of  St.  Stephen,  difcovered  by  the  dream 
of  a  monk,  were  divided  and  fent  into  diftant  countries,  and  there  diftributed 
to  feveral  churches. 

These  may  fuffice  to  (hew,  that,  if  the  fathers  of  the  church,  of  greateft 
name  and  authority,  are  to  be  believed,  miracles  were  not  withdrawn,  but  con¬ 
tinued  down  to  the  latter  end  of  the  fourth  century,  long  after  “  chriftianity 
“  had  prevailed  to  be  received  for  the  religion  of  the  empire.” 

But,  if  thefe  teftimonies  of  Athanafius,  Chryfoftom,  Palladius,  Ruffin, 
St.  Hierom,  and  St.  Auftin,  will  not  ferve  your  turn,  you  may  find  much  more 
to  this  purpofe,  in  the  fame  authors  j  and,  if  you  pleafe,  you  may  confult  alfo 
St.  Bad,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Gregory  Nyffen,  St.  Ambrofe,  St.  Hilary,  Theo- 
doret,  and  others. 

This  being  fo,  you  muft  either  deny  the  authority  of  thefe  fathers,  or  grant 
that  miracles  continued  in  the  church,  after  “  chriftianity  was  received  for  the 
“  religion  of  the  empire  j”  and  then,  they  could  not  be,  “  to  fupply  the  want 
“  of  the  magiftrate’s  afliftance,”  unlefs  they  were  to  fupply  the  want  of  what 
was  not  wanting ;  and  therefore,  they  were  continued  for  fome  other  end. 
Which  end  of  the  continuation  of  miracles,  when  you  are  fo  far  inftrudted  in, 
as  to  be  able  to  affure  us,  that  it  was  different  from  that,  for  which  God  made 
ufe  of  them,  in  the  2d  and  3d  centuries :  when  you  are  fo  far  admitted  into  the 
fecrets  of  divine  providence,  as  to  be  able  to  convince  the  world,  that  the  mira¬ 
cles,  between  the  apoftles  and  Conftantine’s  time,  or  any  other  period,  you  fhall 
pitch  on,  were  to  fupply  the  want  of  the  magiftrate’s  afliftance,  and  thofe  af¬ 
ter,  for  fome  other  purpofe ;  what  you  fay,  may  deferve  to  be  confidered.  ’Till 
you  do  this,  you  will  only  fhew  the  liberty  you  take,  to  affert,  with  great  con¬ 
fidence,  though  without  any  ground,  whatever  will  fuit  your  fyftem ;  and  that 
you  do  not  ftick  to  make  bold  with  the  counfels  of  infinite  wifdom,  to  make 
them  fubfervient  to  your  hypothefis. 

And  fo  I  leave  you  to  difpofe  of  the  credit  of  ecclefiaftical  writers,  as  you 
fhall  think  fit ;  and,  by  your  authority,  to  eftabli(h,  or  invalidate  theirs,  as  you 
pleafe.  But  this,  I  think,  is  evident,  that  he,  who  will  build  his  faith,  or 
reafonings,  upon  miracles,  delivered  by  church-hiftorians,  will  find  caufe  to  go 
no  farther  than  the  apoftles  time,  or  elfe  not  to  flop  at  Conftantine’s :  fince  the 
writers,  after  that  period,  whofe  word  we  readily  take,  as  unqueftionable  in  o- 
ther  things,  fpeak  of  miracles  in  their  time  with  no  lefs  affurance,  than  the  fa¬ 
thers  before  the  4th  century ;  and  a  great  part  of  the  miracles  of  the  2d  and  3d 
centuries  ftand  upon  the  credit  of  the  writers  of  the  4th.  So  that  that  fort  of  ar¬ 
gument,  which  takes  and  rejeds  the  teftimony  of  the  ancients,  at  pleafure,  as 
may  beft  fuit  with  it,  will  not  have  much  force  with  thofe,  who  are  not  dis¬ 
pos’d  to  embrace  the  hypothefis,  without  any  arguments  at  all. 

You  grant,  “  that  the  true  religion  has  always  light  and  ftrength  of 
“  its  own,  i.  e.  without  the  afliftance  of  force,  or  miracles,  Efficient  to 
“  prevail  with  all,  that  confider  it  ferioufly,  and  without  prejudice :  ”  that, 
therefore,  for  which  the  afliftance  of  force  is  wanting,  is' to  make  men 
confider  ferioufly,  and  without  prejudice :  ”  Now,  whether  the  miracles, 
that  we  have  ftill,  miracles,  done  by  Chrift  and  his  apoftles,  attefted, 
as  they  are,  by  undeniable  hiftory,  be  not  fitter  to  deal  with  men’s  prejudices, 
than  force,  and  than  force,  which  requires  nothing,  but  outward  conformity,  I 
leave  the  world  to  judge,  All  the  afliftance,  the  true  religion  needs  from  au¬ 
thority,  is  only  a  liberty  for  it,  to  be  truly  taught  j  but  it  has  Seldom  had  that 
from  the  powers  in  being,  in  its  firft  entry  into  their  dominions,  fince  the 
withdrawing  of  miracles :  and  yet  I  defire  you  to  tell  me,  into  what  country 
the  gofpel,  accompanied  (as  now  it  is)  only  with  paft  miracles,  has  been 
brought  by  the  preaching  of  men,  who  have  laboured  in  it  after  the  example 
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of  the  apoftles,  where  it  did  not  fo  prevail  over  men’s  prejudices,  “  that  as  ma- 
“  ny  as  were  ordaiqed  to  eternal  life,”  confidered  and  believed  it.  Which,  as 
you  may  fee,  Adts  xiii.  48.  was  all  the  advance  it  made,  even,  when  aflifted 
with  the  gift  of  miracles  :  for  neither  then  were  all,  or  the  majority,  wrought 
on  to  conlider,  and  embrace  it. 

B  u  T  yet  the  gofpel  “  cannot  prevail,  by  its  own  light  and  ftrength •”  and 
therefore  miracles  were  to  fupply  the  place  of  force.  How  was  force  ufed  ?  A 
law  being  made,  there  was  a  continued  application  of  punifhment  to  all  thofe, 
whom  it  brought  not  to  embrace  the  dodtrine  propofed.  Were  miracles  fo  ufed, 

’till  force  took  place?  For  this,  we  fhall  want  more  new  church-hiftory,  and, 

I  think,  contrary  to  what  we  read,  in  that  part  of  it,  which  is  unqueftionable; 

I  mean  in  the  Adts  of  the  apoftles,  where  we  fhall  find,  that  the  then  promul¬ 
gators  of  the  gofpel,  when  they  had  preached,  and  done  what  miracles  the  fpi- 
rit  of  God  diredted,  if  they  prevailed  not,  they  often  left  them  :  “Then  Paul  A^s  xiii.  46. 
“  and  Barnabas  waxed  bold,  and  faid,  “  It  was  neceflary  that  the  word  of 
“  God  fhould  firft  have  been  fpoken  to  you :  but  feeing  you  put  it  from  you, 

“  and  judge  yourfelves  unworthy, — we  turn  to  the  gentiles.”  “  They  fhook  offVer‘  $I* 

“  the  duft  of  their  feet  againft  them,  and  came  unto  Iconium.  But  when  di-  A&s  xix.  9. 
“  vers  were  hardened,  and  believed  not,  but  fpake  evil  of  that  way,  before  the 
“  multitude,  he  departed  from  them,  and  feparated  the  difciples.  Paul  was  Aftsxviii.  5, 
“  prefled  in  fpirit,  and  teftified  to  the  Jews,  that  Jefus  was  Chrift  j  and  when  6' 

“  they  oppofed  themfelves,  and  blafphemed,  he  fhook  his  raiment,  and  faid 
“  unto  them,  “  Your  blood  be  upon  your  own  heads,  I  am  clean,  from  hence- 
“  forth  I  will  go  unto  the  gentiles.”  Did  the  chriftian  magiftrates  ever  do  fo, 
who  thought  it  neceflary  to  fupport  the  chriftian  religion,  by  laws?  Did  they 
ever,  when  they  had  a  while  punifhed  thofe,  whom  perfuafions  and  preaching 
had  not  prevailed  on,  give  off,  and  leave  them  to  thenifelves,  and  make  trial  of 
their  punifhment  upon  others  ?  Or,  is  this  your  way  of  force  and  punifhment? 

If  it  be  not,  yours  is  not  what  miracles  came  to  fupply  the  room  of,  and  fo  is 
not  neceflary.  For  you  tell  us,  they  are  punifhed  to  make  them  confider, 
and  they  can  never  be  fuppofed  to  confider,  “  as  they  ought,  whilft  they  perfift  page  24,  25. 
“  in  rejecting  •”  and  therefore,  they  are  juftly  punifhed,  to  make  them  fo  con¬ 
fider  :  fo  that  not  fo  confidering,  being  the  fault,  for  which  they  are  punifhed, 
and  the  amendment  of  that  fault,  the  end,  which  is  defigned  to  be  attained, 
by  punifhing,  the  punifhment  muft  continue.  But  men  were  not  always  beat 
upon  with  miracles.  To  this  perhaps,  you  will  reply,  that  the  feeing  of  a  miracle, 
or  two,  or  half  a  dozen,  was  fufficient  to  procure  a  hearing •  but  that  being 
punifhed,  once  or  twice,  or  half  a  dozen  times,  is  not  j  for  you  tell  us,  “  the 
“  power  of  miracles,  communicated  to  the  apoftles,  ferved  altogether,  as  well  Page  36. 

“  as  punifhment,  to  procure  them  a  hearing :”  where,  if  you  mean,  by  hearing, 
only  attention,  who  doubts  but  punifhment  may,  alfo,  procure  that  ?  If  you 
mean,  by  hearing,  receiving  and  embracing,  what  is  propofed,  that  even  miracles 
themfelves  did  not  effedt,  upon  all  eye  witnefles.  Why  then,  I  befeech  you, 
if  one  be  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  other,  is  one  to  be  continued  on  thofe,  who 
do  rejedt,  when  the  other  was  never  long  continued,  nor,  as  I  think  we  may  fafe- 
ly  fay,  often  repeated,  to  thofe,  who  perfifted  in  their  former  perfuafions  ? 

After  all,  therefore,  may  not  one  juftly  doubt,  whether  miracles  fupplied 
the  place  of  punifhment  j  nay,  whether  you  yourfelf,  if  you  be  true  to  your  own 
principles,  can  think  fo  ?  You  tell  us,  that  not  to  join  “  themfelves  to  the  true  Page  ZS- 
“  church,  where  fufficient  evidence  is  offered,  to  convince  men,  that  it  is  fo,  is  a 
**  fault,  that  it  cannot  be  unjuft  to  punifh.”  Let  me  afk  you,  now :  Did  the 
apoftles,  by  their  preaching  and  miracles,  offer  fufficient  evidence  to  convince 
men,  that  the  church  of  Chrift  was  the  true  church  j  or,  which  is,  in  this 
cafe,  the  fame  thing,  that  the  dodtrine,  they  preached,  was  the  true  religion  ? 

If  they  did,  were  not  thofe,  who  perfifted  in  unbelief,  guilty  of  a  fault  ?  And, 
if  feme  of  the  miracles,  done  in  thofe  days,  fhould  now  be  repeated,  and  yet 
men  fhould  not  embrace  the  dodtrine,  or  join  themfelves  to  the  church,  which 
thofe  miracles  accompanied,  would  you  not  think  them  guilty  of  a  fault,  which 
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the  magiftrate  might  juftly,  nay,  ought  to  punifh  ?  If  you  would  anfwer  truly 
and  fincerely  to  this  queftion,  I  doubt  you  would  think  your  beloved  punifh- 
ments  neceflary,  notwithftanding  miracles,  “  there  being  no  other  human  means 
“  left.”  I  do  not  make  this  judgment  of  you,  from  any  ill  opinion  I  have,  of 
your  good  nature,  but  it  is  confonant  to  your  principles :  for,  if  not  profefling 
the  true  religion,  where  fufficient  evidence  is  offered,  by  bare  preaching,  be  a 
fault,  and  a  fault  juftly  to  be  punifhed  by  the  magiftrate,  you  will  certainly 
think  it  much  more  his  duty  to  punifh  a  greater  fault,  as  you  mull  allow  it  is,  to 
rejedt  truth  propofed  with  arguments  and  miracles,  than  with  bare  arguments: 

Page  77.  fince  you  tell  us,  that  the  magiftrate  is  “  obliged  to  procure,  as  much  as  in  him 
“  lies,  that  every  man  take  care  of  his  own  foul,  i.  e.  confider  as  he  ought ; 

“  which  no  man  can  be  fuppofed  to  do,  whilft  he  perfifts  in  rejecting:”  as  you 
tell  us,  pag.  24. 

Miracles,  fay  you,  fupplied  the  want  of  force,  “’till,  by  their  help, 
“chriftianity  had  prevailed  to  be  received  for  the  religion  of  the  empire.”  Not 
that  the  magiftrates  had  not  as  much  commifiion  then,  from  the  law  of  nature, 
to  ufe  force,  for  promoting  the  true  religion,  as  fince :  but,  becaufe  the  magif¬ 
trates  then,  not  being  of  the  true  religion,  did  not  afford  it  the  affiftance  of  their 
political  power.  If  this  be  fo,  and  there  be  a  neceffity,  either  of  force,  or  mi¬ 
racles,  will  there  not  be  the  fame  reafon  for  miracles,  ever  fince,  even  to  this  day, 
and  fo  on,  to  the  end  of  the  world,  in  all  thofe  countries,  where  the  magiftrate 

A.  0.  16.  is  not  of  the  true  religion  ?  “  Unlefs  (as  you  urge  it)  you  will  fay  (what,  with- 
“  out  impiety,  cannot  be  faid)  that  the  wife  and  benign  Difpofer  of  all  things, 
“  has  not  furnifhed  mankind,  with  competent  means,  for  the  promoting  his 
“  own  honour  in  the  world,  and  the  good  of  fouls.” 

But  to  put  an  end  to  your  pretence  to  miracles,  as  fupplying  the  place  of 
force.  Let  me  afk  you.  Whether,  fince  the  withdrawing  of  miracles,  your  mo¬ 
derate  degree  of  force  has  been  made  ufe  of,  for  the  fupport  of  the  chriftian  re¬ 
ligion  ?  If  not,  then  miracles  were  not  made  ufe  of,  to  fupply  the  want  of  force, 
unlefs  it  were  for  the  fupply  of  fuch  force,  as  chriftianity  never  had,  which  is  for 
the  fupply  of  juft  no  force  at  all ;  or  elfe,  for  the  fupply  of  the  feverities,  which 
have  been  in  ufe  amongft  chriftians,  which  is  worfe  than  none  at  all.  Force, 
you  fay,  is  neceflary:  what  force  ?  “  Not  fire  and  fword,  not  lofs  of  eftates-, 
“  not  maiming  with  corporal  punifhments,  not  ftarving  and  tormenting  in 
<c  noifome  prifons:”  thofe  you  condemn.  “  Not  compulfion :  thefe  feverities, 
“  you  fay,  are  apter  to  hinder,  than  promote  the  true  religion  ;  but  moderate, 
“  lower  penalties,  tolerable  inconveniences,  fuch  as  fhould  a  little  difturb  and 
“  difeafe  men .”  This  affiftance  not  being  to  be  had  from  the  magiftrates,  in 
the  firft  ages  of  chriftianity,  miracles,  fay  you,  were  continued  ’till  “  chriftiani- 
**  ty  became“the  religion  of  the  empire;  not  fo  much  for  any  neceffity  there 
“  was,  of  them,  all  that  while,  for  the  evincing  the  truth  of  the  chriftian  reli- 
“  gion,  as  to  fupply  the  want  of  the  magiftrate’s  affiftance.  For  the  true  reli- 
“  gion,  not  being  able. xto  fupport  itfelf,  by  its  own  light,  and  ftrength,  with- 
“  out  the  affiftance  either  of  miracles,  or  of  authority,”  there  was  a  neceffity  of 
the  one  of  the  other ;  and  therefore,  whilft  the  powers,  in  being,  affifted  not, 
with  neceflary  force,  miracles  fupplied  that  want.  Miracles,  then,  being  to  fup¬ 
ply  neceflary  force,  and  neceflary  force  being  only  “  lower,  moderate  penalties, 
“  feme  inconveniences,  fuch  as  only  difturb  and  difeafe  a  little:”  if  you  cannot 
fhew  that-  in  all  countries,  where  the  magiftrates  have  been  chriftian,  they  have 
affifted  with  fuch  force;,  ’tis  plain  that  miracles  fupplied  not  the  want  of  neceflary 
force;  unlefs,  to  fupply  the  want  of  your  neceflary  force,  for  a  time,  were  to 
fupply  the  want  of  an  affiftance,  which  true  religion  had  not,  upon  the  with¬ 
drawing  of  miracles,  arid  I  think,  I  may  fay,  was  never  thought  on,  by  any 
authority,  in  any  age,  or  country, ’till  you-,  now,  above  1300  years  after,  made 
this  happy  difcovery.  Nay,  Sir,  fince  the  true  religion,  as  you  tell  us,  cannot 
prevail,  orfubfift,  without  miracles,  or  authority,  i.  e.  your  moderate  force ;  it 
mull  neceflarily  follow,  that  the  chriftian  religion  has;  in  all  ages  arid  countries, 
been  accompanied,  either  with  adlual'  miracles,  or  fuch  force :  which,  whether 
:  J  *  it 
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it  be  fo  or  no,  I  leave  yen,  and  all  fober  men,  to  conbder.  When  yon  can  ffiew, 
that  it  has  been  To,  we  (hall  have  reafon  to  be  fatisfied  with  your  bold  affiertion  : 

That  the  chrittian  religion,  as  delivered  in  the  new  tedament,  cannot  “  prevail, 

“  by  its  own  light,  and  drength,  without  the  abidance”  of  your  moderate  pe¬ 
nalties,  or  of  actual  miracles  accompanying  it.  But  if,  ever  fince  the  with¬ 
drawing  of  miracles,  in  all  chridian  countries,  where  force  has  been  thought 
necehary  by  the  magidrate,  to  fupport  the  national,  or  (as,  every- where,  it  is  all¬ 
ied)  the  true  religion,  thofe  feverities  have  been  made  ufe  of,  which  you  (for  a 
goodreafon)  “  condemn,  as  apter  to  hinder,  than  promote  the  true  religion  j”  ’tis 
plain,  that  miracles  fupplied  the  want  of  fuch  an  affiftance  from  the  magi  (Irate, 
as  was  apter  to  hinder,  than  promote,  the  true  religion.  And  your  fubdituting 
of  miracles,  to  fupply  the  want  of  moderate  force,  v/ill  (hew'  nothing,  for  your 
caufe,  but  the  zeal  of  a  man  fo  fond  of  force,  that  he  will,  without  any  warrant 
from  feripture,  enter  into  the  counfels  of  the  Almighty ;  and,  without  authori¬ 
ty  from  hidory,  talk  of  miracles,  and  political  adminidrations,  as  may  bed  fuit 
his  fydem. 

T  o  my  laying,  a  religion  that  is  from  God,  wants  not  the  affidance  of  hu¬ 
man  authority  to  make  it  prevail;  you  anfwer,  “  This  is  not  (imply,  nor  al-page  8. 

“  ways  true.  Indeed,  when  God  takes  the  matter  wholly  into  his  own  hands, 

“  as  he  does,  at  his  brd  revealing  any  religion,  there  can  be  no  need  of  any  af- 
“  (iftance  of  human  authority :  but,  when  God  has  once  diffidently  fettled  his 
“  religion,  in  the  world,  fo  that  if  men,  from  thenceforth,  will  do  what  they 
“  may,  and  ought,  in  their  feveral  capacities,  to  preferve  and  propagate  it,  it 
“  may  fubfid  and  prevail,  without  that  extraordinary  affidance  from  him, 

“  which  was  necelfary  for  its  fird  edabliffiment.”  By  this  rule  of  yours,  how 
long  was  there  need  of  miracles  to  make  chridianity  fubfid  and  prevail  ?  If 
vou  will  keep  to  it,  you  will  find,  there  was  no  need  of  miracles,  after  the  pro¬ 
mulgation  of  the  gofpel  by  Chrid  and  his  apodles ;  for  I  alk.  you.  Was  it  not, 
then,  fo  “  diffidently  fettled  in  the  world,  that  if  men  would  from  thenceforth 
“  have  done,  what  they  might,  and  ought,  in  their  feveral  capacities,”  it  would 
have  fubfided  and  prevailed,  without  that  extraordinary  affidance  of  miracles  ? 

Unlefs  you  will,  on  this  occadon,  retrad  what  you  fay,  in  other  places,  viz. 

That  it  is  a  fault  not  to  receive  the  “  true  religion,  where  diffident  evidence  is 
“  offered  to  convince  men  that  it  is  fo.”  If  then,  from  the  times  of  the  apof- 
tles,  the  chridian  religion  has  had  diffident  evidence,  that  it  is  the  true  religion, 
and  if  men  did  their  duty,  i.  e.  receive  it,  it  would  certainly  have  fubfided  and 
prevailed,  even  from  the  apodles  times,  without  that  extraordinary  affidance, 
and  then  miracles,  after  that,  were  not  neceffiiry. 

But,  perhaps,  you  will  fay,  that  by  men,  in  their  feveral  capacities,  you 
mean  the  magidrates.  A  pretty  way  of  fpeaking,  proper  to  you  alone :  but, 
even  in  that  fenfe,  it  will  not  ferve  your  turn.  For  then,  there  will  be  need  of 
miracles,  not  only  in  the  time  you  propofe,  but  in  all  times  after.  For,  if  the 
magidrate,  who  is  as  much  fubjed,  as  other  men,  to  that  corruption  of  hu¬ 
man  nature,  by  which,  you  tell  us,  falfe  religions  prevail  againd  the  true, 

(hould  not  do,  what  he  may  and  ought,  fo  as  to  be  of  the  true  religion,  as ’tis 
the  odds  he  will  not ;  what,  then,  will  become  of  the  true  religion,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  ycu,  cannot  fubfid,  or  prevail,  without  either  the  affidance  of  mira¬ 
cles,  or  authority  ?  Subjeds  cannot  have  the  abidance  of  authority,  where  the 
magidrate  is  not  of  the  true  religion ;  and  the  magidrate,  wanting  the  abid¬ 
ance  of  authority,  to  bring  him  to  the  true  religion,  that  want  mud  be  dill 
fupplied  with  miracles,  or  elfe,  according  to  your  hypothefis,  all  mud  go  to 
wreck  ;  and  the  true  religion,  that  cannot  fubfid  by  its  own  drength  and  light, 
mud  be  lod  in  the  world.  For,  I  prefume,  you  are  fcarce  yet  fuch  an  adorer 
of  the  powers  of  the  world,  as  to  fay,  that  magidrates  are  privileged  from  that 
common  corruption  of  mankind,  whofe  oppobtion  to  the  true  religion,  you 
(lippofe,  cannot  be  overcome,  without  the  abidance  of  miracles,  or  force.  The 
flock  will  dray,  unlefs  the  bell-weather  condud  them  right ;  the  bell-weather 
himfelf  will  dray,  unlefs  the  biepherd’s  crook  and  dahf  (which  he  has  as  much 
Vol.  II.  6  E  need 
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need  of,  as  any  fheep  of  the  flock)  keep  him  right.  Ergo,  The  whole  flock 
will  ftray,  unlefs  the  bell- weather  have  that  afliftance,  which  is  neceflary  to 
condud  him  right.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  here.  So  that,  by  your  own  rule, 
either  there  was  no  need  of  miracles,  to  fupply  the  want  of  force,  after  the  a- 
poftles  time,  or  there  is  need  of  them  ftill. 

But  your  anfwer,  when  looked  into,  has  fomething  in  it  more  excellent.  I 
fay,  a  religion  that  is  of  God,  wants  not  the  afliftance  of  human  authority  to 
make  it  prevail.  You  anfwer,  “  True,  when  God  takes  the  matter  into  his 
“  own  hands.  But,  when  once  he  has  fufflciently.  fettled  religion,  fo  that,  if 
“  men  will  but  do,  what  they  may,  and  ought,  it  may  fubflft,  without  that 
“  extraordinary  afliftance  from  heaven  ;  then  he  leaves  it  to  their  care.”  Where 
you  fuppofe,  if  men  will  do  their  duties,  in  their  feveral  capacities,  true  religi¬ 
on,  being  once  eftablifhed,  may  fubflft,  without  miracles.  And  is  it  not  as 
true,  that,  if  they  will,  in  their  feveral  capacities,  do  what  they  may  and 
ought,  true  religion,  will  alfo  fubflft,  without  force  ?  But  you  are  fure,  magis¬ 
trates  will  do  what  they  may,  and  ought,  to  preferve  and  propagate  the  true  re¬ 
ligion,  but  fubjeds  will  not.  If  you  are  not,  you  muft  bethink  yourfelf  how 
to  anfwer  that  old  queftion. 


- “  Sed  quis  cuftodiet  ipfos 

“  Cuftodes?” - 

To  my  having  faid,  that  prevailing,  without  the  afliftance  of  force,  I  thought 
was  made  ufe  of,  as  an  argument  for  the  truth  of  chriftian  Religion.  You  re¬ 
ply,  that  you  hope,  “  I  am  miftaken,  for  fure,  this  is  a  very  bad  argument, 
Page  6.  “  That  the  chriftian  religion,  fo  contrary,  in  the  nature  of  it,  as  well  to  flefti 

“  and  blood,  as  to  the  powers  of  darknefs,  fhould  prevail,  as  it  did,  and  that 
“  not  only,  without  any  afliftance  from  authority,  but  even  in  fpight  of  all  the 
“  oppofttion,  which  authority  and  a  wicked  world,  joined  with  thole  infernal 
“  powers,  could  make  againft  it.  This,  I  acknowledge,  has  defervedly  been 
“  infilled  upon,  by  chriftians,  as  a  very  good  proof  of  their  religion.  But,  to 
“  argue  the  truth  of  the  chriftian  religion,  from  its  mere  prevailing  in  the  world, 
“  without  any  aid  from  force,  or  the  afliftance  of  the  powers  in  being;  as  if, 
“  whatever  religion  fhould  fo  prevail,  muft  needs  be  the  true  religion,  (what- 
“  ever  may  be  intended)  is  really  not  to  defend  the  chriftian  religion,  but  to  be- 
“  tray  it.”  How  you  have  mended  the  argument,  by  putting  in,  mere,  which  is 
not  any  where  ufed  by  me,  I  will  not  examine.  The  queftion  is,  Whether  the 
chriftian  religion,  fuch  as  it  was  then,  ( for  I  know  not  any  other  chriftian  re¬ 
ligion)  and  is  ftill  “  contrary  to  flefti  and  blood,  and  to  the  powers  of  darknefs,” 
prevailed  not,  without  the  afliftance  of  human  force,  by  thofe  aids  it  has  ftill  ? 
This,  I  think,  you  will  not  deny  to  be  an  argument,  ufed  for  its  truth,  by  chrif- 
tians,  and  fome  of  our  church.  How  far  any  one,  in  the  ufe  of  this  argument, 
pleafes,  or  difpleafes  you,  I  am  not  concerned.  All  the  ufe,  I  made  of  it  was, 
to  (hew,  that  it  is  confefled,  that  the  chriftian  religion  did  prevail,  without  that 
human  means  of  the  coadtive  power  of  the  magiftrate,  which  you  affirmed  to 
be  neceflary •  and  this,  I  think,  makes  good  the  experiment  I  brought.  Nor 
will  your  feeking,  your  way,  a  refuge,  in  miracles,  help  you  to  evade  it ;  as  I 
have  already  {hewn. 

pdge  5  But  you  give  a  reafon  for  what  you  fay,  in  thefe  following  words;  “  For 

“  neither  does  the  true  religion  always  prevail,  without  the  afliftance  of  the 
“  powers  in  being ;  nor  is  that  always  the  true  religion,  which  does  fb  fpread 
“  and  prevail .”  Thofe,  who  ufe  the  argument,  of  its  prevailing  without  force, 
for  the  truth  of  the  chriftian  religion,  ’tis  like,  will  tell  you,  that,  if  it  be  true, 
as  you  fay,  that  the  chriftian  religion  (which  at  other  times  does)  fometimes 
does  not  prevail,  without  the  afliftance  of  the  powers  in  being,  it  is  becaufe, 
when  it  fails,  it  wants  the  due  afliftance  and  diligence  of  the  minifters  of  it. 
“  How  fhall  they  hear  without  a  preacher?”  How  ftiall  the  gofpel  be  fpread 
and  prevail,  if  thofe,  who  take  on  them,  to  be  the  minifters  and  preachers  of  it, 

c  either 
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either  negleCt  to  teach  it  others,  as  they  ought,  or  confirm  it  not  by  their  lives? 

If,  therefore,  you  will  make  this  argument  of  any  ufe  to  you,  you  muft  fhew, 
where  it  was,  that  the  mini fters  of  the  gofpel,  doing  their  duty,  by  the  purity 
of  their  lives,  and  their  uninterrupted  labour,  in  being  inftant  in  feafon,  and 
out  of  feafon,  have  not  been  able  to  make  it  prevail.  An  inftance  of  this,  ’tis 
believed,  you  will  fcarce  find  :  and,  if  this  be  the  cafe,  that  it  fails  not  to  pre¬ 
vail,  where  thole,  whole  charge  it  is,  negleCt  not  to  teach  and  fpread  it,  with 
that  care,  afiiduity,  and  application,  which  they  ought,  you  may,  hereafter, 
know  where  to  lay  the  blame ;  not  on  the  want  of  fufficient  light  and  ftrength, 
in  the  gofpel,  to  prevail,  (wherein,  methinks,  you  make  very  bold  with  it)  but 
on  the  want  of  what  the  apoftle  requires,  in  the  minifters  of  it;  fome  part  where¬ 
of  you  may  read  in  thefe  words  to  Timothy;  “  But  thou,  O  man  of  God, 

“  follow  after  righteoufnefs,  godlinefs,  faith,  love,  patience,  meeknels :  give  at- 
“  tendance  to  reading,  to  exhortation,  to  dodrine  ;  preach  the  word,  be  inftant 
“  in  feafon  and  out  of  feafon;  reprove,  rebuke,  exhort,  with  all  long-fuftering 
u  and  dodrine:”  and  more  to  this  purpofe,  in  his  epiftles  to  Timothy  and  Titus. 

Tk  at  the  chriftian  religion  has  prevailed,  and  fupported  itfelf  in  the  world, 
now,  above  thefe  1600  years,  you  muft  grant,  and  that  it  has  not  been,  by  force, 
is  demonftration.  For,  where-ever  the  chriftian  religion  prevailed,  it  did  it,  as 
far  as  we  know  any  thing,  of  the  means  of  its  propagation  and  fupport,  without 
the  help  of  that  force,  moderate  force,  which,  you  fay,  is  alone  uleful  and  ne- 
ceflary.  So  that,  if  the  feverities  you  condemn,  be,  as  you  confels,  apter  to 
hinder,  than  promote  the  gofpel,  and  it  has,  no  where,  had  the  afiiftance  of 
your  moderate  penalties,  it  muft  follow,  that  it  prevailed  without  force,  only  by 
its  own  ftrength  and  light,  difplayed  and  brought  home  to  the  underftandings 
and  hearts  of  the  people,  by  the  preaching,  entreaties,  and  exhortations,  of  its 
minifters.  This,  at  leaft,  you  muft  grant,  that  force  can  be,  by  no  means,  ne- 
cefiary  to  make  the  gofpel  prevail,  any  where,  ’till  the  utmoft  has  been  tried,  that 
can  be  done,  by  argument  and  exhortations,  prayers  and  entreaties,  and  all  the 
friendly  ways  of  perfuafion. 

As  to  the  other  part  of  your  aflertion,  “  Nor  is  that,  always,  the  true  religion, 

“  that  does  fo  fpread  and  prevail.”  ’Tis  like,  they  will  demand  inftances  of 
you,  where  falfe  religions  ever  prevailed  againft  the  Gofpel,  without  the  afiiftance 
of  force,  on  the  one  fide,  or  the  betraying  of  it,  by  the  negligence  and 
carelefnefs  of  its  teachers,  on  the  other  ?  So  that,  if  the  gofpel  any  where, 
wants  the  magiftrate’s  afiiftance,  it  is  only  to  make  the  minifters  of  it 
do  their  duty.  I  have  heard  of  thofe,  and  poftibly,  there  are  inftances  of  it 
now  not  wanting,  who,  by  their  pious  lives,  peaceable  and  friendly  car¬ 
riage,  and  diligent  application  to  the  feveral  conditions  and  capacities 
of  their  parifhioners,  and  fcreening  them,  as  much  as  they  could,  from 
the  penalties  of  the  law,  have,  in  a  fhort  time,  fcarce  left  a  diflenter  in  a  pa- 
ri{h,  where,  notwithftanding  that  force  had  been  before  ufed,  they  fcarce  found 
any  other.  But  how  far  this  has  recommended  fuch  minifters  to  thole,  who  Vid-  PaftoraS 
ought  to  encourage,  or  follow,  the  example,  I  wifh,  you  would  inform  your-  Care>P-181" 
felf)  and  then  tell  me.  But  who  fees  not,  that  a  juftice  of  peace’s  warrant  is  a 
fliorter,  and  much  eafier  way  for  the  minifter,  than  all  this  ado,  of  inftrudion, 
debates,  and  particular  application.  Whether  it  be  alfo  more  chriftian,  or 
more  effectual  to  make  real  converts,  others  may  be  apt  to  enquire.  This,  I  am 
fure,  it  is  not  juftifiable  (even  by  your  very  principles)  to  be  ufed,  ’till  the  other 
has  been  throughly  tried. 

H  o  w  far  our  Saviour  is  like  to  approve  of  this  method,  in  thofe,  whom  he 
fends :  what  reward  he  is  like  to  beftow  on  minifters  of  his  word,  who  are  for¬ 
ward  to  bring  their  brethren  under  fuch  correction ;  thofe,  who  call  themfelves 
fucceflors  of  the  apoftles,  will  do  well  to  confider,  from  what  he  himfelf  fays 
to  them,  Lukexii.  42.  For  that  That  was  fpoken  particularly  to  the  apoftles 
and  preachers  of  the  gofpel,  is  evident,  not  only  from  the  words  themfelves, 
but  from  St.  Peter’s  queftion.  Our  Saviour,  having,  in  the  foregoing  verfes,  de¬ 
clared  in  a  parable,  the  neceflity  of  being  watchful,  St.  Peter,  ver.  41.  asks  him, 

“  Lord, 
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“  Lord,  fpeakeft  thou  this  parable  unto  us,  or  even  to  all?”  To  this  demand, 
our  Saviour  replies,  in  thefe  words.  “  Who,  then,  is  that  faithful  and  wile 
“  He  ward,  whom  his  Lord  lhall  make  ruler  over  his  houfhold,  to  give  them 
“  their  portion  of  meat,  in  due  feal'on  ?  Blelfed  is  that  fervant,  whom  the  Lord, 
“  when  he  cometh,  lhall  find  fo  doing,  Of  a  truth,  I  fay  unto  you,  he  will 
“  make  him  ruler  over  all  that  he  hath.  But,  and  if  that  fervant  fay  in  his 
“  heart,  “  my  Lord  delayeth  his  coming;”  and  lhall  begin  to  beat  the  men-fer- 
“  vants,  and  maidens,  and  to  eat  and  drink,  and  to  be  drunken.  The  Lord  of 
“  that  fervant  will  come,  in  a  day,  when  he  looketh  not  for  him,  and  at  an 
“  hour,  when  he  is  not  aware ;  and  will  cut  him  in  funder,  and  will  appoint 
“  him  his  portion  with  unbelievers,  or  with  hypocrites,”  as  it  is.  Matt.  xxiv. 

“  51* 

But,  if  there  be  any  thing  in  the  argument  for  the  truth  of  chriftianity,  (as 
God  forbid  there  fhould  not)  that  it  has,  and  confequently  can  prevail,  with¬ 
out  force,  I  think  it  can  fcarce  be  true,  in  matter  of  fadt,  that  falfe  religions  do 
alfo  prevail,  againft  the  chriftian  religion,  when  they  come,  upon  equal  terms, 
in  competition ;  and  as  much  diligence  and  induftry  is  ufed,  by  the  teachers  of 
it,  as  by  feducers  to  falfe  religions,  the  magiftrate  ufmg  his  force,  on  neither 
fide.  For  if,  in  this  cafe,  which  is  the  fair  trial,  chriftianity  can  prevail,  and 
falfe  religions  too,  ’tis  poffible,  contrarieties,  may  prevail,  againft  one  another, 
both  together.  To  make  good,  therefore,  your  alfertion,  you  mull  Blew  us, 
where  ever  any  other  religion  fo  fpread  and  prevailed,  as  to  drive  chriftianity  out 
of  any  country,  without  force,  where  the  minifters  of  it  did  their  duty  to  teach, 
adorn  and  lupport  it. 

Page  6.  A  s  to  the  following  words,  “  nor  is  that  always  the  true  religion,  which 

“  does  fo  fpread  and  prevail ;  as  I  doubt  not,  but  you  will  acknowledge  with 
“  me,  when  you  have  but  confidered,  within  how  few  generations  after  the 
“  flood,  the  worflfip  of  falfe  gods  prevailed  againft  that,  which  Noah  pro- 
“  fefled,  and  taught  his  children,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  true  religion, 
“  almoft  to  the  utter  excluflon  of  it,  (tho’  that,  at  firft,  was  the  only  religion 
“  in  the  world)  without  any  aid  from  force,  or  afliftance,  from  the  powers  in 
“  being.”  This  will  need  fomething  more,  than  a  negative  proof,  as  we  fhall 
“  fee  by  and  by. 

L.z.  p.  2S0.  WhereI  fay,  “  the  inventions  of  men  need  the  force  and  help  of  men  : 

Pages.  “  a  religion,  that  is  from  God,  wants  not  the  afliftance  of  human  authority.” 

The  firft  part  of  thofe  words,  you  take  no  notice  of  ;  neither  grant,  nor  deny 
it  to  be  fo,  tho’  perhaps,  it  will  prove  a  great  part  of  the  controverfy  between 
us. 

T  o  my  queftion,  “  whether,  if  fuch  a  toleration,  as  is  propofed  by  the  au- 
“  thor  of  the  firft  letter,  w7ere  eftablifhed  in  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Portugal,  &c. 

p^e  8  “  the  true  religion  would  not  be  a  gainer  by  it  ?”  You  anfwer,  that  “  the  true 

“  religion  would  be  a  lofer  by  it,  in  thofe  few  places,  where  it  is  now  eftabliftfd, 
“  as  the  national  religion;”  and  particularly,  you  name  England.  It  is  then, 
it  feems,  by  your  way  of  moderate  force,  and  lower  penalties,  that,  in  all  coun¬ 
tries,  where  it  is  national,  the  true  religion  hath  prevailed  and  fubfifts.  For  the 
controverfy  is  between  the  author’s  univerfal  toleration,  and  your  new  way  of 
force  :  for  greater  degrees  of  force,  you  condemn,  as  hurtful.  Say  then,  that 
in  England,  and  wherever  the  true  religion  is  national,  it  has  been  beholden  to 
your  force,  for  the  advantages  and  fupport  it  has  had,  and  I  will  yield  you  the 
caufe.  But,  of  national  religions,  and  particularly  that  of  England,  I  have  oc- 
cafion  to  fpeak  more,  in  another  place. 

Page  9.  In  the  next  place,  you  anfwer,  that  you  “  fuppofe,  I  do  not  hope,  I  fhall 

<c  perfuade  the  world  to  confent  to  my  toleration.”  I  think,  by  your  logick,  a 
propofition  is  not  lefs  true,  or  falfe,  becaufe  the  world  will,  or  will  not,  be  per- 
fuaded  to  confent  to  it.  And,  therefore,  tho’  it  will  not  confent  to  a  general  to¬ 
leration,  it  may,  neverthelefs,  be  true,  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the 
true  religion ;  and,  if  nobody  muft  fpeak  truth,  ’till  he  thinks  all  the  world 
will  be  perfuaded  by  it,  you  muft  have  a  very  good  opinion  of  your  oratory, 

or 
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or  elfe,  you  will  have  a  very  good  excufe  to  turn  your  parfonage;  when 
you  have  one,  into  a  line-cure.  But,  tho’  I  have  not  fo  good  an  opinion, 
of  my  gift  of  perfuafion,  as  perhaps,  you  have  of  yours ;  yet  I  think  I  may, 
without  any  great  preemption  hope,  that  I  may  as  foon  perfuade  England,  the 
world,  or  any  government  in  it,  to  confent  to  my  toleration,  as  you  perfuade 
it,  to  content  itfelf  with  moderate  penalties. 

You  farther  anfwer,  if  fuch  a  toleration,  ellablilhed  there,  would  permit 
^he  doCtrine  of  the  church  of  England  to  be  truly  preach’d,  and  its  worfhip  fet 
up,  in  any  Popilh,  Mahometan,  or  Pagan  country,  you  think  true  religion 
would  be  “  a  gainer  by  it,  for  a  time  j  but  you  think  withal,  that  an  univer-Page  ic, 
“  fal  toleration  would  ruin  it,  both  there,  and  every  were  elfe,  in  the  end.” 

You  grant  it,  then,  poffible,  notwithftanding  the  corruption  of  human  nature,, 
that  the  true  religion  may  gain,  fomewhere,  and  for  fome  time,  by  toleration : 
it  will  gain  under  a  new  toleration  you  think,  but  decay  under  an  old  one  ; 
would  you  had  told  us  the  reafon,  why  you  think  fo.  “  But  you  think,  therepage  si 
“  is  great  reafon  to  fear,  that,  without  God’s  extraordinary  providence,  it 
“  would,  in  a  much  Ihorter  time,  than  any  one,  who  does  not  well  conlider 
“  the  matter,  will  imagine,  be  moft  effectually  extirpated  by  it,  throughout 
“  the  world.”  If  you  have  confidered  right,  and  the  matter  be  really  fo,  it  is 
demonftration,  that  the  chriftian  religion,  fince  Conftantine’s  time,  as  well  as 
the  true  religion  before  Mofes’s  time,  mull  needs  have  been  totally  extinguish'd 
out  of  the  world,  and  have  fo  continued,  unlels,  by  miracle  and  immediate  re¬ 
velation,  reftored.  For  thofe  men,  i.  e,  the  magiftrates  [upon  whofe  being  of 
the  true  religion,  the  prefervation  of  it,  according  to  you,  depends)  living,  all 
of  them,  under  a  free  toleration,  mult  needs  lole  the  true  religion,  effectually 
and  fpeedily,  from  among  them  ;  and  they  quitting  the  true  religion,  the  af- 
fiftance  of  force,  which  fhould  fupport  it  againft  a  general  defection,  be  utterly 
loft. 

The  princes  of  the  world  are,  I  fuppofe,  as  well  infeCted  with  the  depraved 
nature  of  man,  as  the  reft  of  their  brethren.  Thefe,  whether,  100  or  1000, 
fuppofe  they  liv’d  together  in  one  fociety,  wherein,  with  the  true  religion,  there 
were  a  free  toleration,  and  no  coaCtive  power  of  the  magiftrate  employed,  a- 
bout  matters  of  religion,  would  the  true  religion  be  foon  extirpated  amongft 
them  ?  If  you  fay,  it  would  not,  you  muft  grant  toleration  not  to  be  fo  de- 
ftruCtive  of  the  true  religion,  as  you  fay  j  or  you  muft  think  them  of  another 
race,  than  the  reft  of  corrupt  men,  and  free  from  that  general  taint.  If  you 
grant,  that  the  true  religion  would  be  quickly  extirpated  amongft  them,  by  to¬ 
leration,  living  together  in  one  fociety,  the  fame  will  happen  to  them,  living  as 
princes,  where  they  are  free  from  all  coaCtive  power  of  the  magiftrate,  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  religion,  and  have  as  large  a  toleration,  as  can  be  imagin’d.  Unlefs  you 
will  fay,  that  depraved  human  nature  works  lefs  in  a  prince,  than  a  fubjeCt ; 
and  is  moft  tame,  moft  mortified,  where  it  has  moft  liberty  and  temptation. 

Muft  not  then,  if  your  maxim  be  true,  toleration  quickly  deprive  the  few  or¬ 
thodox  princes  that  are  in  the  world  (take  it,  when  you  will)  of  the  true  reli¬ 
gion  ;  and  with  them,  take  away  the  afliftance  of  authority,  which  is  neceffary 
to  fupport  it,  amongft  their  fubjeCts  ?  Toleration,  then,  does  not,  whatever 
your,  fears  are,  make  that  woful  wrack,  on  true  religion,  which  you  talk 

°f.  .  -  -  j  'j  ...  'fj  ■  . 

I  shall  give  you  '’another  evidence  of  it,  and  then  come  to  examine 
your  great  reafon,  taken  from  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  and  the  inftance 
you  fo  often  repeat,  and  build  fo  much  on,  the  apoftacy  after  the  flood.  Tolera¬ 
tion  you  fay,  would  quickly,  and  effectually  extirpate  the  true  religion,  through¬ 
out  the  world.  What,  now,  is  the  means  to  preferve  true  religion  in  the  world  ? 

If  you  may  be  believed,  ’tis  force,  but  not  all  force,  great  ft  verities,  fire,  faggot, 
imprifonment,  lofs  of  eftate,  &c.  Thefe  will  do  more  harm  than  good  ;  ’tis 
only  lower  and  moderate  penalties,  fome  tolerable  inconveniences,  can  do  the 
bufinefs.  If  then,  moderate  force  hath  not  been  all  along,  no,  nor  any  where, 
made  ufe  of,  for  the  prefervation  of  the  true  religion,  the  maintainance  and  fup- 
Vol.  II.  6  F  port 
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port  of  the  true  religion,  in  the  world,  has  not  been  owing  to  what  you  oppofe 
to  toleration  :  and  fo,  your  argument  again  ft  toleration  is  out  of  doors. 

You  give  us,  in  this  and  the  foregoing  pages,  the  grounds  of  your  fear,  it 
is  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  which  oppofes  the  true  religion.  You  ex- 
prefs  it  thus,  “  idolatry  prevailing  againft  it  [the  true  religion]  not  by  its  own 
“  light  and  ftrength,  for  it  could  have  nothing  of  either,  but  merely  by  the  ad- 
“  vantage,  it  had,  in  the  corruption  and  pravity  of  human  nature,  finding  out, 
“  to  it  lelf,  more  agreeable  religions  than  the  true.  For,  fay  you,  whatever 
“  hardfhips  fome  falfe  religion  may  impole,  it  will,  however,  always  be  eafier 
“  to  carnal  and  worldly-minded  men,  to  give  even  their  firft-born  for  their 
“  trajifgreflions,  than  to  mortify  their  luft,  from  which  they  fpring,  which  no 
“  religion  but  the  true,  requires  of  them.”  I  wonder,  faying  this,  how 
you  could  any  longer  miftake  the  magiftrate’s  duty,  in  reference  to  religion, 
and  not  fee,  wherein  force  truly  can,  and  ought  to  be  ferviceable  to  it.  What 
you  have  faid,  plainly  fhews  you,  that  the  afliftance  the  magiftrate’s  authority 
can  give,  to  the  true  religion,  is  in  the  fubduing  of  lufts,  and  its  being  directed 
againft  pride,  injuftice,  rapine,  luxury  and  debauchery,  and  thofe  other  immo¬ 
ralities,  which  come  properly  under  his  cognifance,  and  may  be  corrected  by 
punifhments ;  and  not  by  the  impofing  of  creeds  and  ceremonies,  as  you  tell  us. 
Sound  and  decent,  you  might  have  left  out,  whereof  their  fancies,  and  not  the 
law  of  God,  will  always  be  judge,  and  confequently  the  rule. 

The  cafe  between  the  true  and  falfe  religions,  as  you  have  ftated  it,  in  ihort, 
founds  thus,  “  true  religion  has  always  light  and  ftrength  of  its  own,  fufficient 
**  to  prevail  with  all  that  ferioufly  confider  it,  and  without  prejudice.  Idolatry, 
“  or  falfe  religions,  have  nothing  of  light,  or  ftrength,  to  prevail  with.”  Why, 
then,  does  not  the  true  religion  prevail  againft  the  falfe,  having  fo  much  the  ad¬ 
vantage  in  light  and  ftrength  ?  The  counter-balance  of  prejudice  hinders.  And 
wherein  does  that  confift  ?  The  drunkard  muft  part  with  his  cups  and  compa¬ 
nions,  and  the  voluptuous  man  with  his  pleafures.  The  proud  and  vain  muft 
lay  by  all  excefs  in  apparel,  furniture  and  [attendance,  and  money,  the 
fupport  of  all  thefe,  muft  be  got  only  by  the  ways  of  juftice,  honefty, 
and  fair  induftry:  and  every  one  muft  live  peaceably,  uprightly,  and 
friendly  with  his  neighbour.  Here,  then,  the  magiftrate’s  afliftance  is  want¬ 
ing:  here  they  may,  and  ought  to,  interpofe  their  power,  and  by  feve- 
rities,  againft  drunktnnefs,  lafcivioufnefs,  and  all  forts  of  debauchery :  by 
a  fteady  and  unrelaxed  punifhment  of  all  the  ways  of  fraud  and  injuftice ; 
and,  by  their  adminiftration,  countenance,  and  example,  reduce  the  irregula¬ 
rities  of  men’s  manners  into  order,  and  bring  fobriety,  peaceablenefs,  induftry 
and  honefty  into  fafhion.  This  is  their  proper  bufinefs,  every  where ;  and,  for 
this,  they  have  a  commiflion  from  God,  both,  by  the  light  of  nature,  and  re¬ 
velation  3  and,  by  this,  removing  the  great  counterpoife,  which  lies  in  ftridtne/s 
of  life,  and  is  fo  ftrong  a  bias  with  the  greateft  part,  againft  the  true  religion, 
they  would  caft  the  balance  on  that  fide.  For,  if  men  were  forced,  by  the  ma- 
giftrate,  to  live  fober,  honeft  and  ftriCt  lives,  whatever  their  religion  were,  would 
not  the  advantage  be  on  the  fide  of  tmth,  when  the  gratifying  of  their  lufts 
were  not  to  be  obtained  by  forfaking  her  ?  In  men’s  lives  lies  the  main  obftacle 
to  right  opinions  in  religion  :  and,  if  you  will  not  believe  me,  yet  what  a  very 
rational  man  of  the  church  of  England  lays  in  the  cafe,  will  deferve  to  be  re¬ 
membered.  “  Did  religion  beftow  heaven,  without  any  forms  and  conditions, 
tc  indifferently,  upon  all  j  if  the  crown  of  life  was  hereditary,  and  free  to  good 
“  and  bad,  and  not  fettled  by  covenant  upon  the  eledt  of  God  only,  fuch  as 
<c  live  foberly,  righteoully  and  godly  in  this  prefent  world j”  I  believe  there 
“  would  be  no  fuch  thing  as  an  infidel  among  us.  And,  without  controverfy, 
“  ’tis  the  way  and  means  of  attaining  to  heaven,  that  makes  profane  fcoffers 
“  fo  willing  to  let  go  the  expectation  of  it.  ’Tis  not  the  articles  of  the  creed, 
“  but  their  duty  to  God  and  their  neighbour,  that  is  fuch  an  inconfiftent,  incre- 
“  dible  legend.  They  will  not  pradtife  the  rules  of  religion,  and  therefore 
“  they  cannot  believe  the  doCtrines  of  it.”  The  ingenious  author  will  pardon 
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me  the  change  of  one  word,  which  I  doubt  not  but  fuits  his  opinion,  though 
it  did  not  fo  well  that  argument,  he  was  then  on. 

You  grant  the  true  religion  has  always  light,  and  ftrength  to  prevail ;  falfe 
religions  have  neither.  Take  away  the  fatisla&ion  of  men’s  lulls,  and  which 
then,  I  pray,  hath  the  advantage  ?  Will  men,  againft  the  light  of  their  reafon, 
do  violence  to  their  underhandings,  and  forfake  truth,  and  falvation  too,  gratis  ? 

You  tell  us  here,  “No  religion  but  the  true  requires  of  men  the  difficult  talk  of 
“  mortifying  their  lulls.”  This  being  granted  you,  what  fervice  will  this  do 
you,  to  prove  a  neceffity  of  force  to  punilh  all  dilfenters  in  England  ?  Do  none 
of  their  religions  require  the  mortifying  of  lulls,  as  well  as  yours  ? 

And  now,  let  us  confider  your  inllance,  whereon  you  build  fo  much,  that 
we  hear  of  it,  over  and  over  again.  For  you  tell  us,.  “  Idolatry  prevailed,  but  Page  7, 

“  yet  not  by  the  help  of  force,  as  has  been  fufficiently  {hewn.  And  again, 

“  That  truth  left  to  lhift  for  herfelf,  will  not  do  well  enough,  has  been  fuffici-  page  10. 

“  ently  Ihewn.”  What  you  have  done  to  {hew  this,  is  to  be  feen,  where  you 
tell  us,  “  Within  how  few  generations  after  the  flood,  the  worlhip  of  falfe  gods  page  6. 

“  prevailed  againlt  the  religion,  which  Noah  profelfed,  and  taught  his  children, 

“  (which  was  undoubtedly  the  true  religion)  almoll  to  the  utter  exclufion  of  it, 

“  (tho’  that,  at  firll,  was  the  only  religion  in  the  world)  without  any  aid  from 
“  force,  or  the  affillance  of  the  powers  in  being,  for  any  thing  we  find,  in  the 
“  hillory  of  thofe  times,  as  we  may  reafonably  believe,  confidering  that  it 
“  found  an  entrance  into  the  world,  and  entertainment  in  it,  when  it  could 
“  have  no  fuch  aid,  or  affillance.  Of  which  ( befides  the  corruption  of  hu- 
“  man  nature)  you  fuppofe  there  can  no  other  caufe  be  affigned,  or  none  more 
“  probable,  than  this,  that  the  powers  then  in  being,  did  not  do  what  they 
“  might,  and  ought  to,  have  done,  towards  the  preventing,  or  checking,  that 
“  horrible  apoftafy.”  Here  you  tell  us,  that  the  “  worlhip  of  falfe  gods,  with- 
“  in  a  very  few  generations  after  the  flood,  prevailed  againlt  the  true  religion  al- 
“  moll  to  the  utter  exclufion  of  it.”  This  you  fay,  indeed,  but  without  any 
proofs ;  and  unlefs  that  be  Ihewing,  you  have  not,  as  you  pretend,  any  way 
Ihewn  it.  Out  of  what  records,  1  befeech  you,  have  you  it,  that  the  true  re¬ 
ligion  was  almoll  wholly  extirpated  out  of  the  world,  within  a  few  generations 
after  the  flood  ?  The  fcripture,  the  largeft  hillory  we  have  of  thofe  times,  fays 
nothing  of  it ;  nor  does,  as  I  remember,  mention  any  as  guilty  of  idolatry, 
within  2  or  300  years  after  the  flood.  In  Canaan  itfelf,  I  do  not  think  that  you 
can,  out  of  any  credible  hillory,  Ihew,  that  there  was  any  idolatry  within  ten 
or  twelve  generations  after  Noah;  much  lefs  that  it  had  fo  overfpread  the  world, 
and  extirpated  the  true  religion,  out  of  that  part  of  it,  where  the  fcene  lay,  of 
thofe  actions,  recorded  in  the  hillory  of  the  bible.  In  Abraham’s  time,  Mel- 
chifedeck,  who  was  king  of  Salem,  was  alfo  the  prieft  of  the  moll  High  God. 

We  read  that  God,  with  an  immediate  hand,  punilhed  miraculoully,  firll  man¬ 
kind,  at  the  confufion  of  Babel,  and  afterwards  Sodom,  and  four  other  cities  ; 
but,  in  neither  of  thefe  places,  is  there  any  the  leall  mention  of  idolatry,  by 
which  they  provoked  God,  and  drew  down  vengeance  on  themfelves.  So  that 
truly,  you  have  Ihewn  nothing  at  all,  and  what  the  fcripture  Ihews  is  againlt 
you :  for  befides,  that  it  is  plain  by  Melchifedeck,  the  king  of  Salem,  and  prieft 
of  the  moll  High  God,  to  whom  Abraham  paid  tithes,  that  all  the  land  of  Ca-  Page  6. 
naan  was  not  yet  overfpread  with  idolatry,  tho’  afterwards,  in  the  time  of  Jolhua, 
by  the  forfeiture  which  was  therefore  made  to  the  Ifraelites,  one  may  have  rea¬ 
fon  to  fufpedt,  it  were  more  defiled  with  it,  than  any  part  of  the  world.  Be¬ 
fides  Salem,  I  fay,  he  that  reads  the  ftory  of  Abimelech,  will  have  reafon  to  Gen.  xx. 
think,  that  he  alfo,  and  his  kingdom,  tho’ Philiftines,  were  not  then  infedted  M»  I2“ 
with  idolatry. 

You  think  they,  and  almoll  all  mankind  were  idolaters,  but  you  may  be 
piiftaken  ;  and  that  which  may  ferve  to  Ihew  it,  is  the  example  of  Elijah  the 
prophet,  who  was,  at  leall,  as  infallible  a  guefler  as  you,  and  was  as  well  in- 
ftiudted  in  the  Hate  and  hillory  of  his  own  country,  and  time,  as  you  can  be 
in  the  Hate  of  the  whole  world,  three  or  four  thoufand  years  ago.  Elijah 

thought 
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thought  idolatry  had  wholly  extirpated  the  true  religion  out  of  Ifrael,  and  com¬ 
plains  thus  to  God.  “  The  children  of  Ifrael  have  forfaken  thy  covenant, 
thrown  down  thy  altars,  and  flain  thy  prophets  with  the  fword  :  and  I,  even  I 
“  alone,  am  left,  and  they  feek  my  life  to  take  it  away.”  And  he  is  fo  fully 
perfuaded  of  it,  that  he  repeats  it  again  :  and  yet  God  tells  him,  that  he  had 
there  yet  7000  knees  that  had  not  bowed  to  Baal,  7000  that  were  not  idolaters  : 
tho’  this  was  in  the  reign  of  Ahab,  a  king  zealous  for  idolatry  :  and  in  a  king¬ 
dom  fet  up  in  an  idolatrous  worffiip,  which  had  continued  the  national  .religi¬ 
on,  eftablifhed  and  promoted  by  the  continued  fucceffion  of  feveral  idolatrous 
princes.  And  tho’  the  national  religions,  foon  after  the  flood,  were  falfe,  which 
you  are  far  enough  from  proving  j  how  does  it  thence  follow,  that  the  true  re¬ 
ligion  was  near  extirpated?  which  it  muft  needs  quite  have  been,  before  St.  Pe¬ 
ter’s  time,  if  there  were  fo  great  reafon  to  fear,  as  you  tell  us,  that  the  true  re¬ 
ligion,  without  the  affiftance  of  force,  “  would  in  a  much  fhorter  time,  than 
“  any  one,  that  does  not  well  confider  the  matter,  would  imagine,  be  moft 
<{  effectually  extirpated  throughout  the  world.”  For,  about  2000  years  after 
Noah’s  time,  St.  Peter  tells  us,  “  that  in  every  nation,  he  that  feareth  God, 
“  and  worketh  righteoufnefs,  is  accepted  by  him.”  By  which  words,  and  the 
occafion,  on  which  they  were  fpoken,  it  is  manifeft,  that,  in  countries  where, 
for  2000  years  together,  no  force  had  been  ufed,  for  the  fupport  of  Noah’s  true 
religion,  it  was  not  yet  wholly  extirpated.  But  that  you  may  not  think,  it  was 
fo  near,  that  there  was  but  one  left,  only  Cornelius,  if  you  will  look  into  ACts 
xvii.  4.  you  will  find  a  great  multitude  of  them  at  Thelfalonica,  “  and  of  the 
“  devout  Greeks  a  great  multitude  believed,  and  conforted  with  Paul  and  Silas.” 
And  again,  more  of  them  in  Athens,  a  city  wholly  given  to  idolatry.  For  that 
thofe  which  we  tranflate  devout,  and  whereof  many  are  mentioned 

in  the  Adis,  were  Gentiles,  who  worshipped  the  true  God,  and  kept  the  pre¬ 
cepts  of  Noah,  Mr.  Mede  has  abundantly  proved.  So  that,  whatfoever  you, 
“  who  have  well  confidered  the  matter,”  may  imagine,  of  the  fhortnefs  of 
time,  wherein  Noah’s  religion  would  be  effectually  extirpated  throughout  the 
world,”  without  the  affiftance  of  force,  we  find  it  at  Athens,  at  Philippi,  at 
Corinth,  amongft  the  Romans,  in  Antioch  of  Pifidia,  in  Theffalonica,  above 
2000  years  after,  and  that  not  fo  near  being  extinguifh’d,  but  that,  in  fome  of 
thofe  places,  the  profefiors  of  it  were  numerous  :  at  Theffalonica,  they  are  call’d 
a  great  multitude  :  at  Antioch,  many  :  and  how  many  of  them  there  were,  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  whereof  there  was  no  occafion  to  make  mention,  in 
that  Short  hiftory  of  the  aCts  of  the  apoftles,  who  knows  ?  If  they  anfwer’d,  in 
other  places,  to  what  were  found  in  thefe,  as  what  reafon  is  there  to  fuppofe, 
they  ffiould  not  ?  I  think,  we  may  imagine  them  to  be  as  many,  as  there  were 
effectually  of  the  true  religion,  chriftians  in  Europe,  a  little  before  the  reforma¬ 
tion,  notwithftanding  the  affiftance  the  chriftian  religion  had  from  authority, 
after  the  withdrawing  of  miracles. 

But  you  have  a  falvo,  for  you  write  warily,  and  endeavour  to  fave  your 
felf,  on  all  hands :  you  fay,  “  there  is  great  reafon  to  fear,  that,  without  God’s 
“  extraordinary  providence,  it  would,  in  a  much  fhorter  time,  than 
“  any  one,  who  does  not  well  confider  the  matter,  would  imagine,  be  moft 
“  effectually  extirpated  by  it,  throughout  the  world.”  ’Tis  without  doubt,  the 
providence  of  God,  which  governs  the  affairs  both  of  the  world  and  his  church ; 
and,  to  that,  whether  you  call  it  ordinary,  or  extraordinary,  you  may  truft  the 
prefervation  of  his  church,  without  the  ufe  of  fuch  means,  as  he  has,  no  where, 
appointed,  or  authorized.  You  fancy  force  neceflary,  to  preferve  the  true  re¬ 
ligion,  and  hence  you  conclude  the  magiftrate  authorized,  without  any  farther 
commiffion  from  God,  to  ufe  it,  “  if  there  be  no  other  means  left  j”  and  there¬ 
fore,  that  muft  be  ufed :  if  religion  fhould  be  preferved  without  it,  it  is  by  the 
extraordinary  providence  of  God  j  where,  extraordinary,  fignifies  nothing,  but 
begging  the  thing  in  queftion.  The  true  religion  has  been  preferved,  many 
ages,  in  the  church,  without  force.  Ay,  fay  you,  that  was  by  the  “  extraor¬ 
dinary  providence  of  God.”  His  providence,  which  over-rules  all  events,  we 
■  -  •***■'  eafily 
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cafily  grant  it :  but  why  extraordinary  providence  ?  becaufe  force  was  neceflary 
to  preferve  it.  And  why  was  force  necelfary  ?  becaufe  otherwife,  without 
“  extraordinary  providence,”  it  cannot  be  prderv’d.  In  fuch  circles,  covered 
under  good  words,  but  mifapplied,  one  might  (hew  you  taking  many  a  turn, 
in  your  anfwer,  if  it  were  fit  to  wafte  others  time,  to  trace  your  wanderings. 

God  has  appointed  preaching,  teaching,  perfuafion,  inftruftion,  as  a  means  to 
continue  and  propagate  his  true  religion  in  the  world ;  and,  if  it  were  any 
where  preferved  and  propagated,  without  that,  we  might  call  it  his  “  extra- 
“  ordinary  providence  but  the  means,  he  has  appointed,  being  ufed,  we 
may  conclude,  that  men  have  done  their  duties,  and  fo  may  leave  it  to  his  pro¬ 
vidence,  however  we  will  call  it,  to  preferve  the  little  flock  (which  he  bids  not 
-to  fear)  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

But  let  us  return  again,  to  what  you  fay,  to  make  good  this  hypothefis  of 
yours,  that  idolatry  enter’d  firft  into  the  world,  by  the  contrivance,  and  fpread 
it  felf,  by  the  endeavours  of  private  men,  without  the  afliftance  of  the  magif- 
trates,  and  thofe  in  power.  To  prove  this,  you  tell  us,  “  that  it  found  en-  Page  6. 

“  trance  into  the  world,  and  entertainment  in  it,  when  it  could  have  no  fuch 
“  aid,  or  afliftance.”  When  was  this,  I  befeech  you,  that  idolatry  found  this 
entrance  into  the  world  ?  Under  what  king’s  reign  was  it,  that  you  are  fo  pofi- 
tive,  it  could  have  no  fuch  aid,  or  afliftance  ?  If  you  had  named  the  time,  the 
thing  (though  of  no  great  moment  to  you)  had  been  fure.  But  now  we  may 
very  juftly  queftion  this  bare  aflertion  of  yours.  For  fince  we  find,  as  far  back 
as  we  have  any  hiftory  of  it,  that  the  great  men  of  the  world  were  always  for¬ 
ward  to  fet  up,  and  promote,  idolatry  and  falfe  religions,  you  ought  to  have 
given  us  fome  reafon  why,  without  authority  from  hiftory,  you  affirm  that  ido¬ 
latry,  at  its  entrance  into  the  world,  had  not  that  afliftance  from  men  in  power, 
which  it  never  fail’d  of  afterwards.  Who  they  were,  that  made  Ifrael  to  fin, 
the  feripture  tells  us.  Their  kings  were  fo  zealous  promoters  of  idolatry,  that 
there  is  fcarce  any  one  of  them,  that  has  not  that  brand  left  upon  him,  in  holy 
writ. 

O  n  e  of  the  firft  falfe  religions,  whofe  rife  and  way  of  propagating,  we 
have  an  account  of,  in  facred  hiftory,  was  by  an  ambitious  ufurper,  who,  hav¬ 
ing  rebelled  againft  his  mafter,  with  a  falfe  title,  fet  up  a  falfe  religion,  to  fe- 
cure  his  power  and  dominion.  Why  this  might  not  have  been  done,  before 
Jeroboam’s  days,  and  idols  fet  up  at  other  places,  as  well  as  at  Dan  and  Bethel, 
to  ferve  politick  ends,  will  need  fome  other  proof,  than  barely  faying,  it  could 
not  be  fo,  at  firft.  The  devil,  unlefs  much  more  ignorant,  was  not  lefs  bufy, 
in  thofe  days,  to  engage  princes  in  his  favour,  and  to  weave  religion  into  affairs 
of  ftate,  the  better  to  introduce  his  worfhip,  and  fupport  idolatry,  by  accom¬ 
modating  it  to  the  ambition,  vanity,  or  fuperftition,  of  men  in  power  :  and 
therefore,  you  may  as  well  lay,  that  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  as  that 
the  afliftance  of  the  powers  in  being,  did  not,  in  thofe  days,  help  forward 
falfe  religions ;  becaufe  your  reading  has  furnifhed  you  with  no  particular  men¬ 
tion  of  it  out  of  hiftory.  But  you  need  but  fay,  that  the  “  worfhip  of  falfe  Page  6. 

“  gods  prevailed,  without  any  aid  from  force,  or  the  afliftance  of  the  powers 
“  in  being,  for  any  thing  we  find,  in  the  hiftory  of  thofe  times,”  and 
then  you  have  fufficiently  {hewn,  what?  even  that  you  have  juft  nothing  to 
(hew  for  your  aflertion. 

But  whatever  that,  any  thing,  is,  which  you  find  in  hiftory,  you  may 
meet  with  men  (whofe  reading,  yet,  I  will  not  compare  with  yours)  who  think, 
they  have  found  in  hiftory,  that  princes,  and  thofe  in  power,  firft  corrupted  the 
true  religion,  by  letting  up  the  images  and  fymbols  of  their  predeceflors,  in  their 
temples :  which,  by  their  influence,  and  the  ready  obedience  of  the  priefts  they 
appointed,  were,  in  fucceffion  of  time,  propofed  to  the  people,  as  objects  of  their 
worfhip.  Thus  they  think,  they  find  in  hiftory  that  Ifis,  queen  of  Egypt, with  her 
counfellor  Thoth,  inftituted  the  funeral-rites  of  king  Ofiris,  by  the  honour  done 
to  the  facred  ox.  They  think,  they  find  alfo  in  hiftory,  that  the  fame  Thoth, 
who  was  alfo  king  of  Egypt  in  his  turn,  invented  the  figures  of  the  firft  Egyp- 
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tian  gods,  Saturn,  Dagon,  Jupiter  Hammon,  and  the  reft:  that  is,  the  figures  of 
their  ftatues,  or  idols  ;  and  that  he  inftituted  the  worlhip  and  facrifices  of  thefe 
gods :  and  his  inftitutions  were  fo  well  aflifted,  by  thofe  in  authority,  and  ob- 
ferved  by  the  priefts,  they  fet  up,  that  the  worlhip  of  thofe  gods  foon  became 
the  religion  of  that,  and  a  pattern  to  other  nations.  And  here  we  may  per¬ 
haps,  with  good  reafon,  place  the  rife  and  original  of  idolatry  after  the  flood, 
there  being  nothing  of  this  kind  more  ancient.  So  ready  was  the  ambition, 
vanity,  or  fuperftition  of  princes,  to  introduce  their  predeceflors  into  the  di¬ 
vine  worlhip  of  the  people,  to  fecure  to  themfelves  the  greater  veneration  from 
their  fubje&s,  as  descended  from  the  gods;  or  to  eredt  fuch  a  worlhip,  and  fuch 
a  priefthood,  as  might  awe  the  blinded  and  feduced  people  into  that  obedience 
they  defired.  Thus  Ham,  by  the  authority  of  his  fuccelTors,  the  rulers  of  E- 
gypt,  is  fir  It  brought  for  the  honour  of  his  name  and  memory  into  their  tem¬ 
ples,  and  never  left,  ’till  he  is  eredted  into  a  god,  and  made  Jupiter  Ham¬ 
mon,  &c.  which  fafhion  took,  afterwards,  with  the  princes  of  other  countries. 

Wa  s  not  the  great  god  of  the  ealtern  nations,  Baal,  or  Jupiter  Belus,  one 
of  the  firlt  kings  of  Aflyria  ?  And  which,  I  pray,  is  the  more  likely,  that  courts, 
by  their  inftruments,  the  priefts,  Ihould  thus  advance  the  honour  of  kings,  a- 
mongft  the  people,  for  the  ends  of  ambition  and  power ;  or  the  people  find 
out  thefe  refined  ways  of  doing  it,  and  introduce  them  into  courts,  for  the  en- 
flaving  themfelves  ?  What  idolatry  does  your  hiftory  tell  you  of,  among  the 
Greeks,  before  Phoroneus  and  Danaus,  kings  of  the  Argives,  and  Cecrops  and 
Thefeus,  kings  of  Attica,  and  Cadmus,  king  of  Thebes,  introduced  it  ?  An 
art  of  rule,  ’tis  probable,  they  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians.  So  that,  if  you 
had  not  vouch’d  the  filence  of  hiftory,  without  confulting  it,  you  would  poffi- 
bly,  have  found,  that,  in  the  firft  ages,  princes,  by  their  influence  and  aid,  by 
the  help  and  artifice  of  the  priefts  they  employ’d,  their  fables  of  their  gods, 
their  myfteries  and  oracles,  and  all  the  afliftance  they  could  give  it,  by  their 
authority,  did  fo  much  againft  the  truth,  before  direeft  force  was  grown  into 
fafhion,  and  appear’d  openly,  that  there  would  be  little  reafon  of  putting  the 
guard  and  propagation  of  the  true  religion  into  their  hands  now,  and  arming 
them,  with  force,  to  promote  it. 

That  this  was  the  original  of  idolatry  in  the  world,  and  that  it  was  bor¬ 
rowed,  by  other  magiftrates,  from  the  Egyptians,  is  farther  evident,  in  that 
this  worlhip  was  fettled  in  Egypt,  and  grown  the  national  religion  there,  be¬ 
fore  the  gods  of  Greece,  and  feveral  other  idolatrous  countries  were  born.  For, 
tho’  they  took  their  pattern  of  deifying  their  deceafed  princes,  from  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  and  kept,  as  near  as  they  could,  to  the  number  and  genealogies  of  the 
Egyptian  Gods;  yet  they  took  the  names  ftill  of  fome  great  men  of  their  own, 
which  they  accommodated  to  the  mythology  of  the  Egyptians.  Thus,  by  the 
afliftance  of  the  powers  in  being,  idolatry  entred  into  the  world,  after  the  flood. 
Whereof,  if  there  were  not  fo  clear  footfteps  in  hiftory,  why  yet  Ihould  you 
not  imagine  princes  and  magiftrates,  engaged  in  falfe  religions,  as  ready  to  em¬ 
ploy  their  power,  for  the  maintaining  and  promoting  their  falfe  religions,  in 
thofe  days,  as  we  find  them  now  ?  And  therefore,  what  you  fay,  in  the  next 
words,  of  the  entrance  of  idolatry  into  the  world,  and  the  entertainment  it 
found  in  it,  will  not  pafs  for  fo  very  evident,  without  .  proof,  though  you  tell  us 
never  fo  confidently,  that  you  “  fuppofe,  befides  the  corruption  of  human  na- 
“  ture,  there  can  no  other  caufe  be  afligned  of  it,  or  none  more  probable  than 
“  this,  That  the  powers,  then  in  being,  did  not  what  they  might,  and  ought  to, 
“  have  done,”  (i.  e.  if  you  mean  it  to  your  purpofe,  ufe  force  your  way,  to  make 
men  confider,  or  to  impofe  creeds  and  ways  of  worlhip)  “  towards  the  prevent- 
“  ing,  or  checking,  that  horrible  apoftafy.” 

I  grant,  that  the  entrance  and  growth  of  idolatry,  might  be  owing  to  the 
negligence  of  the  powers  in  being,  in  that  they  did  not  do  what  they  might, 
and  ought  to,  have  done,  in  ufing  their  authority,  to  fupprefs  the  enormities  of 
men’s  manners,  and  correct  the  irregularity  of  their  lives.  But  this  was  not  all 
the  afliftance  they  gave,  to  that  horrible  apoftafy :  they  were,  as  far  as  hiftory 
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gives  us  any  light,  the  promoters  of  it,  and  leaders  in  it,  and  did  what  they 
ought  not  to  have  done,  by  fetting  up  falfe  religions,  and  ufing  their  authority 
to  eftablifh  them,  to  ferve  their  corrupt  and  ambitious  defigns. 

N  at  i  o  n  al  religions,  eftablifhed  by  authority,  and  enforced  by  the  pow¬ 
ers  in  being,  we  hear  of,  every-where,  as  far  back  as  we  have  any  account  of  the 
rife  and  growth  of  the  religions  of  the  world.  Shew  me  any  place,  within  thofe 
few  generations,  wherein  you  fay,  that  apoftafy  prevailed  after  the  flood,  where 
the  magiftrates,  being  of  the  true  religion,  the  lubje&s,  by  the  liberty  of  tolera¬ 
tion,  were  led  into  falfe  religions,  and  then  you  will  produce  fomething  againft 
liberty  of  confcience.  But  to  talk  of  that  great  apoftafy,  as  wholly  owing  to 
toleration,  when  you  cannot  produce  one  inftance  of  toleration,  then,  in  the 
world,  is  to  fay  what  you  pleafe. 

T h  at  the  majority  of  mankind  were  then,  and  always  have  been,  by  the 
corruption  and  pravity  of  human  nature,  led  away,  and  kept  from  embracing 
the  true  religion,  is  paft  doubt.  But,  whether  this  be  owing  to  toleration,  in 
matters  of  religion,  is  the  queftion.  David  defcribes  an  horrible  corruption  and 
apoftafy  in  his  time,  fo  as  to  fay,  “  There  is  none  that  doth  good,  no  not  onef  ’  Pfalm  xiv. 
and  yet,  I  do  not  think,  you  will  fay,  a  toleration  then,  in  that  kingdom,  was 
the  caufe  of  it.  If  the  greateft  part  cannot  be  ill,  without  a  toleration,  I  am 
afraid  you  muft  be  fain  to  find  out  a  toleration,  in  every  country,  and  in  all  ages 
of  the  world.  For,  I  think,  it  is  true,  of  all  times  and  places,  that  the  broad 
way,  that  leadeth  to  deftrudtion,  has  had  moft  travellers.  I  would  be  glad  to 
know,  where  it  was  that  force,  your  way  applied,  i.  e.  with  punifhments  only 
upon  nonconformifts,  ever  prevailed  to  bring  the  greater  number  into  the  narrow 
way,  that  leads  unto  life ;  which,  our  Saviour  tells  us,  there  are  few  that  find. 

The  corruption  of  human  nature,  you  lay,  oppofes  the  true  religion.  I 
grant  it  you.  There  was  alfo,  fay  you,  an  horrible  apoftafy  after  the  flood  $ 
let  this  alfo  be  granted  you :  and  yet,  from  hence,  it  will  not  follow,  that  the 
true  religion  cannot  fubfift  and  prevail  in  the  world,  without  the  afliftance  of 
force,  your  way  applied,  ’till  you  have  fhewn,  that  the  falfe  religions,  which 
were  the  inventions  of  men,  grew  up  under  toleration,  and  not  by  the  encou¬ 
ragement  and  afliftance  of  the  powers  in  being. 

How  near  foever,  therefore,  the  true  religion  was  to  be  extinguifhed,  within 
a  few  generations  after  the  flood,  (which,  whether  more  in  danger  then,  than 
in  moft  ages  fince,  is  more  than  you  can  fhew)  this  will  be  ftill  the  queftion, 
whether  the  liberty  of  toleration,  or  the  authority  of  the  powers  in  being,  con¬ 
tributed  moft  to  it  ?  And,  whether  there  can  be  no  other,  nor  more  probable 
caufe  afligned,  than  the  want  of  force,  your  way  applied,  I  fhall  leave  the 
reader  to  judge.  This  I  am  fure,  whatever  caufes,  any  one  elfe  fhall  aflign,  are 
as  well  proved  as  yours,  if  they  offer  them,  only  as  their  conjectures. 

N  o  t  but  that  I  think,  men  could  run  into  falfe  and  foolifh  ways  of  worfhip, 
without  the  inftigation,  or  afliftance,  of  human  authority ;  but  the  powers  of 
the  world,  as  far  as  we  have  any  hiftory,  having  been  always  forward  enough 
(true  religion  as  little  ferving  princes,  as  private  men’s,  lufts)  to  take  up  wrong 
religions,  and  as  forward  to  employ  their  authority,  to  impofe  the  religion,  good 
or  bad,  which  they  had  once  taken  up ;  I  can  fee  no  reafon,  why  the  not  ufing 
of  force,  by  the  princes  of  the  world,  fhould  be  afligned,  as  the  foie,  or  fo 
much  as  the  moft  probable,  caufe  of  propagating  the  falfe  religions  of  the  world, 
or  extirpating  the  true ;  or  how  you  can  fo  pofitively  fay,  idolatry  prevailed, 
without  any  afliftance  from  the  powers  in  being. 

Since,  therefore,  hiftory  leads  us  to  the  magiftrates,  as  the  authors  and  pro¬ 
moters  of  idolatry  in  the  world,  to  which,  we  may  fuppofe,  their  not  fupprefling 
of  vice,  joined  as  another  caufe  of  the  fpreading  of  falfe  religions,  you  were  beft 
confider,  whether  you  can  ftill  fuppofe,  there  can  no  other  caufe  be  afligned,  of 
the  prevailing  of  the  worfhip  of  falfe  gods,  but  the  magiftrate’s  not  interpofing 
his  authority,  in  matters  of  religion.  For  that  that  cannot,  with  any  probabi¬ 
lity  at  all  be  afligned,  as  any  caufe,  I  fhall  give  you  this  farther  reafon.  You 
impute  the  prevailing  of  falfe  religions  to  “  the  corruption  and  pravity  of  human 
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“  nature,  left  to  itfelf,  unbridled  by  authority .”  Now  if  force,  your  way  ap¬ 
plied,  does  not  at  all  bridle  the  corruption  and  pravity  of  human  nature,  the 
magiftrate’s  not  fo  interpoling  his  authority,  cannot  be  afligned,  as  any  caufe, 
at  all,  of  that  apoftafy.  So  that,  let  that  apoftafy  have  what  rife,  and  fpread  as 
far  as,  you  pleafe,  it  will  not  make  one  jot  for  force,  your  way  applied,  or  fhew, 
that  that  can  receive  any  afliftance,  your  way,  from  authority.  For  your  ufe  of 
authority  and  force,  being  only  to  bring  men  to  an  outward  conformity  to  the 
national  religion,  it  leaves  the  corruption  and  pravity  of  human  nature,  as  un¬ 
bridled  as  before ;  as  I  have  (hewn  elfewhere. 

You  tell  us,  “  That  it  is  not  true,  that  the  true  religion  will  prevail  by  its 
“  own  light  and  ftrength,  without  miracles,  or  the  afliftance  of  the  powers  in 
“  being,  becaufe  of  the  corruption  of  human  nature.”  And,  for  this,  you 
give  us  an  in  ft  an  ce,  in  the  apoftafy,  prefently  after  the  flood.  And  you  tell  us, 
That,  without  the  afliftance  of  force,  it  would  prefently  be  extirpated  out  of 
the  world.  If  the  corruption  of  human  nature  be  fo  univerfal,  and  fo  ftrong, 
that,  without  the  help  of  force,  the  true  religion  is  too  weak  to  ftand  it,  and 
cannot  at  all  prevail,  without  miracles,  or  force ;  how  come  men  ever  to  be 
converted,  in  countries,  where  the  national  religion  is  falfe?  If  you  fay,  by 
extraordinary  providence,  what  that  amounts  to,  has  been  fhewn.  If  you  fay, 
this  corruption  is  fo  potent  in  all  men,  as  to  oppofe  and  prevail  againft  the  gof- 
pel,  not  afiifted  by  force,  or  miracles,  that  is  not  true.  If  in  moft  men,  fo  it 
is  ft  ill,  even  where  force  is  ufed.  For  I  defire  you  to  name  me  a  country,  where 
the  greateft  part  are  really  and  truly  chriftians,  fuch  as  you  confidently  believe 
Chrift,  at  the  laft  day,  will  own  to  be  fo.  In  England  having,  as  you  do,  ex¬ 
cluded  all  the  diflenters,  (or  elfe,  why  would  you  have  them  punifhed,  to  bring 
them  to  embrace  the  true  religion  ? )  you  muft,  I  fear,  allow  yourfelf  a  great  la¬ 
titude  in  thinking,  if  you  think  that  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  does  not 
fo  far  prevail,  even  amongft  conformifts,  as  to  make  the  ignorance,  and  lives, 
of  great  numbers  amongft  them,  fuch  as  fuits  not,  at  all,  with  the  fpirit  of  true 
chriftianity.  How  great  their  ignorance  may  be,  in  the  more  fpiritual  and  ele¬ 
vated  parts  of  the  chriftian  religion,  may  be  guefled,  by  what  the  reverend 
bifhop,  before  cited,  fays  of  it,  in  reference  to  a  rite  of  the  church ;  the  moft; 
eafy  and  obvious  to  be  inftruefted  in,  and  underftood.  His  words  are,  “  In  the 
“  common  management  of  that  holy  rite  [confirmation]  it  is  but  too  vifible, 

“  that,  of  thofe  multitudes,  that  crowd  to  it,  the  far  greater  part  come  merely, 

“  as  if  they  were  to  receive  the  bifhop’s  blefling,  without  any  fenfe  of  the  vow, 

“  made  by  them,  and  of  their  renewing  their  baptifmal  engagements  in  it.” 
And,  if  Origen  were  now  alive,  might  he  not  find  many  in  our  church,  to 
whom  thefe  words  of  his  might  be  applied,  “  Whofe  faith  fignifies  only  thus 
“  much,  and  goes  no  farther  than  this,  viz.  that  they  come  duly  to  the  church, 

“  and  bow  their  heads  to  the  priefts,”  &c.  For  it  feems,  it  was  then  the  faflhion, 
to  bow  to  the  prieft,  as  it  is  now  to  the  altar.  If,  therefore,  you  lay,  force  is 
neceflary,  becaufe,  without  it,  no  men  will  fo  confider,  as  to  embrace  the  true  re¬ 
ligion,  for  the  falvation  of  their  fouls,  that,  I  think,  is  manifeftly  falfe.  If  you 
fay  it  is  neceflary  to  ufe  fuch  means  as  will  make  the  greateft  part  fo  embrace  it, 
you  muft  ufe  fome  other  means,  than  force,  your  way  applied,  for  that  doe* 
not  fo  far  work  on  the  majority.  If  you  fay,  it  is  neceflary,  becaufe  poflibly  it 
may  work  on  fome,  which  bare  preaching,  and  perfuafion,  will  not :  I  anfwer, 
if  poflibly,  your  moderate  punifhments  may  work  on  fome,  and  therefore,  they 
are  neceflary,  ’tis  as  poflible,  that  greater  punifhments  may  work  on  others, 
and  therefore,  they  are  neceflary,  and  fo  on,  to  the  utmoft  feverities. 

That  the  corruption  of  human  nature  is  every  where  fpread,  and  that  it 
works  powerfully  in  the  children  of  difobedience,  “  who  received  not  the 
“  love  of  the  truth,  but  had  pleafure  in  unrighteoufnefs  j”  and  therefore,  God 
gives  them  up  to  believe  a  lie,  no  body,  I  think,  will  deny.  But  that  this  cor¬ 
ruption  of  human  nature  works  equally  in  all  men,  or  in  all  ages ;  and  fo,  that 
God  will,  or  ever  did,  give  up  all  men,  not  reftrained  by  force,  your  way  mo¬ 
dified  and  applied,  to  believe  a  lie,  (as  all  falfe  religions  are)  that  I  yet  fee  no 
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rcafon  to  grant.  Nor  will  this  inftance  of  Noah’s  religion,  you  fo  much  rely 
on,  ever  peiTuade,  ’till  you  have  proved,  that  from  thofe  eight  men,  which 
brought  the  true  religion  with  them,  into  the  new  world,  there  were  not  eight 
thouiand,  or  eighty  thoufand,  which  retain’d  it  in  the  world,  in  the  worft  times 
of  the  apoftacy.  Andfecondly,  ’till  you  have  proved,  that  the  falfe  religions 
of  the  world  prevail’d,  without  any  aid  from  force,  oq  the  affiftance  of  the 
powers  in  being.  And  thirdly,  that  the  decay  of  the  true  religion  was  for  want 
of  force,  your  moderate  force,  neither  of  which  you  have  at  all  proved,  as,  I 
think  it  manifeft. 

One  confideration  more  touching  Noah,  and  his  religion,  give  me  leave  to 
fugged,  and  that  is  ;  if  force  were  fo  necelfary  for  the  fupport  of  the  true  re¬ 
ligion,  as  you  make  it,  ’tis  ft  range,  God,  who  gave  him  precepts  about  other 
things,  fhould  never  reveal  this  to  him,  nor  any  body  elfe,  that  I  know.  To 
this,  you,  who  have  confelfed  the  “  fcripture  not  to  have  given  the  magiftrate 
“  this  commiffion,”  muft  fay,  that  it  is  plain  enough  in  the  commiffion, 
that  he  has,  from  the  law  of  nature,  and  fo  needed  not  any  revelation,  to  in- 
ftrudl  the  magiftrate,  in  the  right  he  has,  to  ufe  force.  I  confefs  the  magiftratcs 
have  ufed  force,  in  matters  of  religion,  and  have  been  as  confidently  and  con- 
ftantly  put  upon  it,  by  their  priefts,  as  if  they  had  as  clear  a  commiffion  from 
heaven,  as  St.  Peter  had,  to  preach  the  gofpel  to  the  Gentiles.  *  But  yet  ’tis 
plain,  notwithftanding  that  commiflion  from  the  law  of  nature,  there  needs 
fome  farther  inftrudtion  from  revelation,  fince  it  does  not  appear,  that  they 
have  found  out  the  right  ufe  of  force,  fuch  as  the  true  religion  requires,  for  its 
prefervation ;  and  tho’  you  have,  after  feveral  thoufands  of  years,  at  laft,  dil- 
covered  it,  yet  it  is  very  imperfectly,  you  not  being  able  to  tell,  if  a  law  were 
now  to  be  made,  againft  thofe,  who  have  not  confidered  as  they  ought,  what 
are  thofe  mc^erate  penalties,  which  are  to  be  employ’d  againft  them,  tho’  yet, 
without  that,  all  the  reft  fignifics  nothing.  But,  however  doubtful  you  are  in 
this,  I  am  glad  to  find  you  fo  diredt,  in  putting  men’s  rejecting  the  true  reli¬ 
gion,  upon  the  difficulty  they  have,  “  to  mortify  their  lufts,  which  thePage?. 
tc  true  religion  requires  of  them,”  and  I  defire  you  to  remember  it,  in  other 
places,  where  I  have  occafion  to  remind  you  of  it. 

T  o  conclude,  That  we  may  fee  the  great  advantage  your  caufe  will  receive 
from  that  inftance,  you  fo  much  rely  on,  of  the  apoftacy  after  the  flood  ;  I 
flhalloppofe  another  to  it.  You  fay,  that  “  idolatry  prevailed  in  the  world,  in  Page  s. 

“  a  few  generations,  almoft  to  the  utter  exclufion  of  the  true  religion,  without 
“  any  aid  from  force,  or  affiftance  of  the  powers  in  being,  by  reafon  of  tolera- 
“  tion.  And  therefore,  you  think  there  is  great  reafon  to  fear,  that  the  Page  9. 

“  true  religion  would,  by  toleration,  quickly  be  moft  effectually  extirpated, 

“  throughout  the  world.”  And  I  fay,  that,  after  chriftianity  was  received,  for 
the  religion  of  the  empire,  and  whilft  political  laws,  and  force,  interpofed 
in  it,  an  horrible  apoftacy  prevailed,  to  almoft  the  utter  exclufion  of  true  reli-Mede’i  Difc. 
gion,  and  a  general  introducing  of  idolatry.  And  therefore,  I  think,  there  is|c°^p0^+50V 
great  reafon  to  fear  more  harm  than  good,  from  the  ufe  of  force  in  religion.  the  latter 

This  I  think  as  good*  an  argument  againft,  as  yours  for  force,  and  fome- times, 
thing  better  ;  fince  what  you  build  on,  is  only  prefumed  by  you,  not  proved 
from  hiftory :  whereas,  the  matter  of  faCt  here  is  well  known,  nor  will  you. 
deny  it,  when  you  confider  the  ftate  of  religion  in  Chriftendom,  under  the  al- 
fiftanceof  that  force,  which,  you  tell  us,  fucceeded  and  fupplied  the  place  of 
withdrawn  miracles,  which,  in  your  opinion,  are  fo  necelfary,  in  the  abfence 
offeree,  that  you  make  that  the  reafon  of  their  continuance ;  and  tell  us,  they 
4<  were  continued,  ’till  force  could  be  had;  not  fo  much  for  evincing  the  truth  P*ge  3  7* 

“  of  the  chriftian  religion,  as  to  fupply  the  want  of  the  magiftrate’s  affiftance.” 

So  that,  whenever  force  failed,  there,  according  to  your  hypothefis,  are  miracles 
to  fupply  its  want ;  for,  without  one  of  them,  the  true  religion  (if  we  may  be¬ 
lieve  you)  will  foon  be  utterly  extirpated  ;  and  what  force,  in  the  abfence  of 
miracles,  produced  in  Chriftendom,  feveral  ages  before  the  reformation,  is  fo  well 
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known,  that  it  will  be  hard  to  find  what  fervice,  your  way  of  arguing  will 
do  any,  but  the  Romilh  religion. 

But,  to  take  your  argument  in  its  full  latitude,  you  fay*  but  you  fay  it 
without  book,  that  there  was  once  a  toleration  in  the  world,  to  the  almoft  ut¬ 
ter  extirpation  of  the  true  religion  ;  and  I  fay  to  you,  that  as  far  as  records 
authorize  either  opinion,  we  may  fay,  force  has  been  always  ufed  in  matters  of 
religion,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  true  religion,  and  the  profeflors  of  it. 
And  there  not  being  an  age,  wherein  you  can  (hew  me,  upon  a  fair  trial  of  an 
eftablilhed,  national  toleration,  that  the  true  religion  was  extirpated,  or  endan¬ 
gered,  fo  much  as  you  pretend  by  it,  (whereas  there  is  no  age,  whereof  we  have 
lufficient  hiftory  to  judge  of  this  matter,  wherein  it  will  not  be  eafy  to  find, 
that  the  true  religion,  and  its  followers,  fuffered  by  force)  you  will  in  vain  en¬ 
deavour,  by  inftances,  to  prove  the  ill  effects,  or  ufefulnefs  of  toleration,  fuch 
as  the  author  propoled,  which  I  challenge  you  to  {hew  me,  was  ever  tet  up  in 
the  world,  or  that  the  true  religion  fuffered  by  it ;  and  ’tis  to  the  want  of  it, 
the  reftraints  and  difadvantages  the  true  religion  has  laboured  under,  and  its  fo 
little  fpreading  in  the  world,  will  juftly  be  imputed  ;  until,  from  better  experi¬ 
ments,  you  have  fomething  to  fay  againft  it. 

Our  Saviour  has  promifed,  that  he  will  build  his  church  on  this  funda¬ 
mental  truth,  that  he  is  “  Chrift  the  fon  of  God  ;”  fo  that  “  the  gates  of  hell 
“  (hall  not  prevail  againft  it ,”  and  this  I  believe,  tho’  you  tell  us  the  true  re¬ 
ligion  is  not  able  to  fubfift,  without  the  afliftance  of  force,  when  miracles 
ceafe.  I  do  not  remember,  that  our  Saviour,  any  where,  promifes  any  other 
afliftance,  but  that  of  his  Spirit,  or  gives  his  little  flock  any  encouragement  to 
expert  much  countenance,  or  help,  from  the  great  men  of  the  world,  or  the 
coercive  power  of  the  magiftrates,  nor,  any  where,  authorizes  them  to  ufe  it, 
i  Cor.  i.  26.  for  the  fupport  of  his  church;  “  not  many  wife  men  after  the  fle{h;  not  many 
“  mighty,  not  many  noble,”,  is  the  ftile  of  the  golpel  j  and  I  believe  will  be 
found  to  belong  to  all  ages  of  the  church  militant,  paft  and  to  come,  as  well  as 
to  the  firft :  for  God,  as  St.  Paul  tells  us,  “  has  chofen  the  foolilh  things  of  the 
“  world  to  confound  the  wife,  and  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound 
t{  the  mighty”  ;  and  this  not  only,  ’till  miracles  ceafed,  but  ever  fince.  “  To 
“  be  hated  for  Chrift’s  name  fake,  and  by  much  tribulation  to  enter  into  the 
“  kingdom  of  heaven”,  has  been  the  general  and  conftant  lot  of  the  people  of 
God,  as  well  as  it  teems  to  be  the  current  ftrain  of  the  new  teftament ;  which 
promifes  nothing  of  fecular  power,  or  greatnefs ;  lays  nothing  of  “  kings  being 
nurfing  fathers,  and  queens  nurfing  mothers:”  which  prophecy,  whatever 
meaning  it  have,  ’tis  like  our  Saviour  would  not  have  omitted,  to  fupport  his 
church  with  fome  hopes  and  aflurance  of  fuch  afliftance,  if  it  were  to  have  any 
accomplilhment,  before  his  fecond  coming  ;  when  Ifrael  {hall  come  in  again, 
and  with  the  Gentiles  make  up  the  fulnefs  of  his  glorious  kingdom.  But  the 
tenor  of  the  new  teftament  is,  “  all,  that  will  live  godly  in  Jefus  Chrift,  {hall 
fuffer  perfecution,”  2  Tim.  iii.  12. 

A.  p.  7.  IN  your  argument  confider’d,  you  tell  us,  “  that  no  man  can  fail  of  finding 
“  the  way  of  falvation,  thatfeeksit,  as  he  ought.”  In  my  anfwer,  I  take  no¬ 
tice  to  you,  that  the  places  of  teripture  you  cite,  to  prove  it,  point  out  this  way 
of  feeking,  as  we  ought,  to  be  a  good  life;  as  particularly  that  of  St.  John,  “  If 
“  any  one  will  do  his  will,  he  {hall  know  of  the  do&rine,  whether  it  be  of 
L.  2.  p.282. <{  God:”  upon  which  I  ufe  thefe  words.  So  that  thefe  places,  if  they 
“  prove,  what  you  cite  them  for,  that  no  man  can  fail  of  finding  the  way  of 
“  falvation,  who  feeks  it  as  he  ought ;  ”  they  do  alfo  prove,  that  a  good  life  is  the 
“  only  way  to  feek,  as  we  ought ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  magiftrates,  if  they 
“  would  put  men  upon  feeking  the  way  of  falvation,  as  they  ought,  ftiould,  by 
“  their  laws  and  penalties,  force  them  to  a  good  life ;  a  good  conversation  being 
“  the  {ureft  and  readieft  way  to  a  right  underftanding.  And  that  if  magiftrates 
“  will  feverely  and  impartially  fet  themfelves  againft  vice,  in  whomfoever  it  is 

“  found,  true  religion  will  be  {pread  wider - .-than  ever  hitherto  it  has  been. 

Page  13.  “  by  the  imposition  of  creeds  and  ceremonies.”  To  this  you  reply,  “  whe- 
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“  ther  the  magiftrates  fetting  themfelves  feverely  and  impartially  againft  what, 

‘  *  you  fuppofe,  I  call  vice,  or  the  impofition  of  found  creeds  and  decent  cere- 
“  monies,  does  more  conduce  to  the  fpreading  the  true  religion,  and  rendring 
“  it  fruitful,  in  the  lives  of  its  profeflors,  we  need  not  examine  j  you  confefs, 

“  you  think,  both  together  dobeft;  and  this,  you  think,  is  as  much  as  needs 
“  be  faid,  to  that  paragraph.”  If  it  had  been  put  to  you,  whether  a  good 
living,  or  a  good  prebend  would  more  conduce  to  the  enlarging  your  fortune, 

I  think  it  would  be  allowed  you,  as  no  improper,  or  unlikely,  anfwer,  what  you 
fay  here,  “  I  think  both  together  would  be  belt  j  ”  but  here,  the  cafe  is  other- 
wife,  your  thinking  determines  not  the  point :  and  other  people,  of  equal  au¬ 
thority,  may,  and  I  will  anfwer  for  it,  do  think  otherwife :  but,  becaufe  I  pre¬ 
tend  to  no  authority,  I  will  give  you  a  reafon,  why  your  thinking  is  infufficient. 

You  tell  us,  that  “  force  is  not  a  fit  means,  where  it  is  not  neceflary,  as  well  as  Page  30, 

“  ufeful;”  and  you  prove  it  to  be  neceflary,  becaufe  there  is  no  other  means 
left.  Now,  if  the  feverity  of  the  magistrate,  againft  what  I  call  vice,  will,  as 
you  will  not  deny,  promote  a  good  life,  and  that  be  the  right  way  to  feek  the 
truths  of  religion,  here  is  another  means,  befides  impofing  of  creeds  and  cere¬ 
monies,  to  promote  true  religion  ;  and  therefore,  your  argument  for  its  necef- 
fity,  becaufe  of  no  other  means  left,  being  gone,  you  cannot  fay,  “  both  toge- 
“  ther  are  beft,”  when  one  of  them  being  not  neceflary,  is  therefore,  by 
your  own  confeflion,  not  to  be  ufed. 

I  having  faid,  that  if  fuch  an  indirect  and  at  a  diftance  ufefulnefs  were  fuffi- 
cient,  to  juftify  the  ufe  of  force,  the  magiftrate  might  make  his  fubjeCts  eunuchs 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven:  you  reply,  that  you  “  fuppofe,  I  will  not  fay,  pa<ye  31. 

“  caflration  is  neceflary,  becaufe  you  hope,  I  acknowledge,  that  marriage,  and 
“  that  grace,  which  God  denies  to  none,  who  ferioufly  ask  it,  are  fufficient  for 
“  that  purpofe.”  And  I  hope,  you  acknowledge,  that  preaching,  admonitions 
and  inftruCtions,  and  that  grace,  which  God  denies  to  none,  who  ferioufly  ask 
it,  are  fufficient  for  falvation,  So  that,  by  this  anfwer  of  yours,  there  being  no 
more  neceflity  of  force,  to  make  men  of  the  true  religion,  than  there  is  of  caf- 
tration,  to  make  men  chafte,  it  will  ftill  remain,  that  the  magistrate,  when  he 
thinks  fit,  may,  upon  your  principles,  as  well  caflrate  men,  to  make  them 
chafte,  as  ufe  force,  to  make  them  embrace  the  truth,  that  muft  fave  them. 

If  caflration  be  not  neceflary,  “  becaufe  marriage  and  the  grace  of  God  is 
<c  fufficient,”  without  it ;  nor  will  force  be  neceflary,  becaufe  preaching,  and 
the  grace  of  God  is  fufficient  without  it  ;  and  this  I  think,  by  your  own  rule, 
where  you  tell  us,  “  Where  there  are  many  ufeful  means,  and  fome  of  them  Page  34. 

<c  are  fufficient,  without  the  reft,  there  is  no  neceflity  of  ufing  them  all.”  So 
that  you  muft  either  quit  your  neceflity  of  force,  or  take  in  caflration  too ; 
which,  however,  it  might  not  go  down  with  the  untra&able  and  defperately 
perverfe  and  obftinate  people,  in  thefe  Weftern  countries,  yet  is  a  dodtrine,  you 
may  hope,  may  meet  with  a  better  reception,  in  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  re¬ 
commend  you  to  fome  of  my  Mahometans. 

To  my  faying,  “If  what  we  are  apt  to  think  ufeful,  were  thence  to  be  L.  2.  p.  290 
“  concluded  fo,  we  might  be  in  danger  to  be  obliged  to  believe  the  pretended 
“  miracles  of  the  church  of  Rome,  by  your  way  of  reafoning ;  “  unlefs  we 
“  will  fay  (that  which,  without  impiety,  cannot  be  faid)  that  the  wife  and  be- 
“  nign  Difpofer  and  Governor  of  all  things,  does  not  ufe  all  ufeful  means,  for 
“  promoting  his  own  honour  in  the  world,  and  the  good  of  fouls.”  This,  I 
think,  will  conclude  as  much  for  miracles,  as  for  force :  you  reply,  “  You  think 
“  it  will  not ;  for  in  the  place  I  intend,  you  fpeak  not  of  ufeful,  but  of  com¬ 
petent,  i.  e.  fufficient  means.  Now  competent,  or  fufficient  means  are  necefla-  Page  33. 

“  ry  j  but,  you  think,  no  man  will  fay,  that  all  ufeful  means  are  fo :  and 
“  therefore  though,  as  you  affirm,  it  cannot  be  faid,  without  impiety,  that  the 
“  wife  and  benign  Difpofer  and  Governor  of  all  things  has  not  furnifhed  man- 
“  kind,  with  competent  means,  for  the  promoting  his  own  honour  in  the 
“  world,  and  the  good  of  fouls  j  yet  it  is  very  agreeable  with  piety,  and  with 
“  truth  too,  to  fay,  that  he  does  not  ufe  all  ufefiil  means :  becaufe  as  none  of  his 
.  “  attributes 
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“  attributes  oblige  him  to  ufe  more  than  fufficient  means ;  fo  he  may  ufe  fuf- 
“  ficient  means,  without  ufing  all  ufeful  means.  For,  where  there  are  many 
“  ufeful  means,  and  fome  of  them  are  fufficient,  without  the  reft,  there  is  no 
“  neceffity  of  ufing  them  all.  So  that,  from  God’s  not  ufing  miracles  now 
“  to  promote  the  true  religion,  I  cannot  conclude  that  he  does  not  think  them 
“  ufeful  now,  but  only  that  he  does  not  think  them  neceftary.  And  there- 
“  fore,  though  what  we  are  apt  to  think  ufeful,  were  thence  to  be  concluded 
“  fo ;  yet,  if  whatever  is  ufeful,  be  not  likewife  to  be  concluded  necefiarv,  there 
“  is  no  reafon  to  fear,  that  we  fhould  be  obliged  to  believe  the  miracles,  pre- 
“  tended  to  by  the  church  of  Rome.  For,  if  miracles  be  not  now  necefiary, 
“  there  is  no  inconvenience,  in  thinking  the  miracles  pretended  to,  by  the  church 
“  of  Rome,  to  be  but  pretended  miracles.”  To  which  I  anfwer.  Put  it  how 
you  will,  for  competent  means,  or  ufeful  means,  it  will  conclude  for  miracles 
ft  ill  as  much  as  for  force.  Your  words  are  thefe,  “  If  fuch  a  degree  of  out- 
“  ward  force,  as  has  been  mentioned,  be  really  of  great  and  neceftary  ufe,  for 
“  the  advancing  thefe  ends,  as  taking  the  world  as  we  find  it,  you  fay,  you 
tc  think,  it  appears  to  be ;  then  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  there  is  a  right  lbme- 
“  where  to  ufe  it  for  the  advancing  thofe  ends ;  unlefs  we  will  fay  (what,  with- 
■c  out  impiety,  cannot  be  faid)  that  the  wife  and  benign  Difpofer  of  all  things, 
“  has  not  furnifhed  mankind  with  competent  means,  for  the  promoting  his  own 
“  honour  in  the  world,  and  the  good  of  fouls.”  What,  I  befeech  you,  now  is 
the  fum  of  this  argument,  but  this,  “Force  is  of  great  and  neceftary  ufe; 
“  therefore,  the  wife  and  benign  Difpofer  of  all  things,  who  will  not  leave 
“  mankind  unfurnifhed  (which  it  would  be  impiety  to  fay)  of  competent  means 
“  for  the  promoting  his  honour  in  the  world,  and  the  good  of  fouls,  has  given 
ct  fomewhere  a  right  to  ufe  it?”  ' 

L  e  t  us  try  it  now,  whether  it  will  not  do  as  well  for  miracles.  “  Miracles 
“  are  of  great  and  neceftary  ufe,”  (as  great  and  neceftary  at  leaft  as  force)  there¬ 
fore  “  the  wife  and  benign  Difpofer  of  all  things,  who  will  not  leave  mankind 
“  unfurnifhed  (which  it  would  be  impiety  to  fay)  of  competent  means,  for  the 
“  promoting  his  honour  in  the  world,  and  the  good  of  fouls,”  has  given  fome- 
where  a  power  of  miracles.  I  afk  you,  when  I,  in  the  fecond  letter,  ufed  your 
own  words,  applied  to  miracles,  inftead  of  force,  would  they  not  conclude  then 
as  well  for  miracles  as  for  force.  For  you  muft  remember,  there  was  not  then 
in  all  your  fcheme,  one  word  of  miracles,  to  fupply  the  place  of  force.  Force 
alone  was  mentioned,  force  alone  was  neceftary,  all  was  laid  on  force.  Nor 
was  it  eafy  to  divine,  that  miracles  fhould  be  taken  in,  to  mend  the  defedts  of 
your  hypothefts,  which,  in  your  anfwer  to  me,  you  now  have  done,  and  I  ea- 
fily  allow  it,  without  holding  you  to  any  thing  you  have  faid,  and  fhall  alwavs 
do  fo.  For  feeking  truth,  and  not  triumph,  as  you  frequently  fuggeft,  I  fhall 
always  take  your  hypothecs,  as  you  pleafe,  to  reform  it,  and  either  embrace  it. 
or  fhew  you  why  I  do  not. 

L  e  t  us  fee,  therefore,  whether  this  argument  will  do  any  better,  now 
your  fcheme  is  mended,  and  you  make  force,  or  miracles,  neceftary.  If  force, 
or  miracles,  are  “  of  great  and  neceftary  ufe,  for  promoting  true  religion,  and 
“  the  falvation  of  fouls,  then  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  there  is  fome- 
ct  where  a  right,  to  ufe  the  one,  or  a  power  to  do  the  other,  for  the  advancing 
“  thofe  ends;  unlefs  we  will  fay  (what,  without  impiety,  cannot  be  faid)  that 
“  the  wife,  benign  difpofer  and  governor  of  all  things  has  not  furnifhed  man- 
“  kind,  with  competent  means,  for  the  promoting  his  own  honour,  and  the 
“  good  of  fouls.”  From  whence  it  will  follow,  if  your  argument  be  good,  that, 
where  men  have  not  a  right  to  ufe  force,  there  ftill  we  are  to  expedt  miracles* 
unlefs  we  will  fay,  &c.  Now,  where  the  magiftrates  are  not  of  the  true  reli¬ 
gions,  there,  by  this  part  of  your  fcheme,  there  is  a  right  in  no  body  to  ufe 
force;  for,  if  there  were,  what  need  of  miracles  (as  you  tell  us,  there  was)  in 
the  firft  ages  of  chriftianity,  to  fupply.  that  want  ?  Since  the  magiftrates,  who 
were  of  falfe  religions  then,  were  furnifhed  with  as  much  right,  if  that  were  e- 
nough,  as  they  are  now.  So  that,  where  the  magiftrates  are  of  falfe  religions, 

there 
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there  you  muft,  upon  your  principles,  affirm  miracles  are  ftill  to  fupply  the 
want  of  force  ;  ££  unlefs  you  will  fay  (what,  without  impiety,  cannot  be  faid) 

“  that  the  wife  and  benign  difpofer  and  governor  of  all  things,  hath  not  fur- 
“  niffied  mankind,  with  competent  means,  for  the  promoting  his  own  honour 
“  in  the  world,  and  the  good  of  fouls.”  Now,  how  far  this  will  favour  the 
pretences,  of  the  church  of  Rome,  to  miracles,  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft-Indies, 
and  other  parts  not  under  popiffi  governments,  you  were  beft  conftder.  This 
is  evident,  that  in  all  countries,  where  the  true  religion  is  not  received,  for  the 
religion  of  the  ftate,  and  fupported  and  encouraged  by  the  laws  of  it,  you  muft 
allow  miracles  to  be  as  neceflary  now,  as  ever  they  were,  any  where,  in  the 
world,  for  the  fupply  of  the  want  of  force,  before  the  magiftrates  were  chrif- 
tians.  And  then,  what  advantage  your  do&rine  gives  to  the  church  of  Rome, 
is  very  vifible.  For  they,  like  you,  fuppofing  theirs  the  one,  only,  true  religion, 
are  fupplied  by  you,  with  this  argument  for  it,  viz.  that  the  “  true  religion  Page  7. 

“  will  not  prevail,  by  its  own  light  and  ftrength,  without  the  affiftance  of  mi- 
“  racles,  or  authority.  Which  are  the  competent  means,  which,  without  im- 
“  piety,  it  cannot  be  faid,  that  the  wife  and  benign  difpofer  and  governor  of 
<£  all  things,  has  not  furnilhed  mankind  with.”  From  whence  they  will  not 
think  it  hard  to  draw  this  confequence  ;  that,  therefore,  the  wife  and  benign 
governor  of  all  things,  has  continued,  in  their  church,  the  power  of  miracles 
(which  yours  does  not  fo  much  as  pretend  to)  to  fupply  the  want  of  the  ma- 
giftrate’s  affiftance,  where  that  cannot  be  had,  to  make  the  true  religion  pre¬ 
vail.  And,  if  a  papift  fhould  prefs  you  with  this  argument,  I  would  gladly 
know,  what  you  would  reply  to  him. 

Though  this  be  enough  to  make  good  what  I  faid,  yet  fince  I  feek  truth, 
more  than  my  own  juftification,  let  us  examine  a  little,  what  ’tis  you  here  lay, 
of  ££  competent  means.  Competent  means,  you  fay,  are  neceflary}  but,  you 
£l  think,  no  man  will  fay,  all  ufeful  means  are  fo.”  If  you  think,  you  fpeak 
plain,  clear,  determined  fenfe,  when  you  ufed  this  good  English  word,  compe¬ 
tent,  I  pity  you  :  if  you  did  it,  with  (kill,  I  fend  you  to  my  pagans  and  ma- 
hometans.  But  this  fafe  way  of  talking,  though  it  be  not  altogether  fo  clear, 
yet  it  fo  often  occurs  in  you,  that  ’tis  hard  to  judge,  whether  it  be  art,  or  na¬ 
ture.  Now  pray,  what  do  you  mean,  by  t£  mankind’s  being  furnilhed  with  Page  25. 
“  competent  means  ?”  If  it  be  fuch  means,  as  any  are  prevailed  on,  by,  to  em- 
££  brace  the  truth  that  muft  fave  them,  preaching  is  a  competent  means  j  for, 
by  preaching  alone,  without  force,  many  are  prevailed  on,  and  become  truly 
chriftians ;  and  then,  your  force,  by  your  own  confeffion,  is  not  neceflary,  If, 
by  competent,  you  underftand  fuch  means,  by  which  all  men  are  prevailed  on, 
or  the  majority,  to  become  truly  chriftians,  I  fear,  your  force  is  no  competent 
means. 

Which  way  ever  you  put  it,  you  muft  acknowledge  mankind  to  be  defti- 
tute  of  competent  means,  or  your  moderate  force,  not  to  be  that  neceflary, 
competent  means  ,  fince,  whatever  right  the  magiftrates  may  have  had,  any 
where,  to  ufe  it,  where-ever  it  has  not  been  ufed,  (let  the  caufe  be  what  it  will, 
that  kept  this  means  from  being  ufed)  there  the  people  have  been  deftitute  of 
that  means. 

But,  you  will  think  there  is  little  reafon  to  complain  of  obfcurity,  you 
having  abundantly  explained  what  you  mean,  by  competent,  in  faying,  com¬ 
petent,  i.  e.  fufficient  means.  So  that  we  have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  find  out, 
what  you  mean,  by  fufficient :  and  the  meaning  of  that  word,  in  your  ufe  of  it, 
you  happily  give  us,  in  thefe  following,  ££  what  does  any  man  mean,  by  fuffi-  Page  51. 

“  cient  evidence,  but  fuch  as  will  certainly  win  aflent,  where-ever  it  is  duly 
££  confidered  ?”  Apply  this  to  your  means,  and  then  tell  me,  whether  your 
force  be  fuch  competent,  i.  e.  fufficient  means,  that  it  certainly  produced  em¬ 
bracing  the  truth,  where-ever  it  was  duly,  i.  e.  your  way  applied}  if  it  did  not, 

’tis  plain,  it  is  not  your  competent,  fufficient  means,  and  fo  the  world,  with¬ 
out  any  fuch  imputation  to  the  divine  wifdom  and  benignity,  might  be  without 
it.  If  you  will  fay,  it  was  fufficient,  and  did  produce  that  end,  where-ever  it 
Vol.  II.  6  I  was 
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was  applied,  I  defire  you  then,  to  tell  me,  whether  mankind  hath  been  always 
furniffied  with  competent  means.  You  have  it  now,  in  your  choice,  either  to 
talk  impioufly,  or  renounce  force,  and  difown  it  to  be  competent  means ;  one 
of  the  two,  I  do  not  fee  how,  by  your  own  argument,  you  can  a- 
void. 

But  to  lay  by  your  competent  and  fufficient  means,  and  to  eafe  you  of  the 
uncertainty  and  difficulty,  you  will  be  in,  to  determine  what  is  fo,  in  relpedl 
of  mankind  ;  I  fuppofe,  it  will  be  little  lefs  “  impious  to  fay,  that  the  wife  and 
“  benign  difpofer  and  governor  hath  not  furniffied  mankind  with  neceffary 
“  means,  as  to  fay  he  hath  not  furniffied  them  with  competent  means.”  Now, 
Sir,  if  your  moderate  penalties,  and  nothing  elfe,  be,  fince  the  withdrawing  of 
miracles,  this  neceffary  means,  what  will  be  left  you  to  fay,  by  your  argument, 
of  the  wifdom  and  benignity  of  God,  in  all  thofe  countries,  where  moderate  pe¬ 
nalties  are  not  made  ufe  of  ?  where  men  are  not  furniffied  with  this  means,  to 
bring  them  to  the  true  religion  ?  For  unlefs  you  fay,  that  your  moderate  penal¬ 
ties  have  been  conftantly  made  ufe  of,  in  the  world,  for  the  fupport  and  encou¬ 
ragement  of  the  true  religion,  and  to  bring  men  to  it,  ever  fince  the  with¬ 
drawing  of  miracles,  you  muff  confefs,  that  not  only  fome  countries,  (which 
yet  were  enough  againft  you)  but  mankind  in  general,  have  been  unfurniffied 
of  the  “  neceffary  means  for  the  promoting  the  honour  of  God  in  the  world, 
“  and  the  falvation  of  men’s  fouls.”  This  argument,  out  of  your  own  mouth 
(were  there  no  other)  is  fufficient  to  ffiew  the  weaknefs  and  unreafbnablenefs 
of  your  fcheme  ;  and,  I  hope,  the  due  confideration  of  it  will  make  you  cau¬ 
tious  another  time,  how  you  entitle  the  wifdom  and  benignity  of  God,  to  the 
fupport  of  what  you  once  fancy,  to  be  of  great  and  neceffary  ufe. 

L.  2.  p.  289.  I  having  thereupon  faid,  “  let  us  not  therefore  be  more  wile  than  our 
“  maker,  in  that  ftupendous  and  fupernatural  work  of  our  falvation,  the  fcrip- 
“  ture,”  &c. 

Page  35.  You  reply,  “  though  the  work  of  our  falvation  be,  as  Ijuftly  call  it,  ffu- 
“  pendous  and  fupernatural  ;  yet,  you  fuppofe,  no  fober  man  doubts,  but  it 
“  both  admits,  and  ordinarily  requires,  the  ufe  of  natural  and  human  means,  in 
“  fubordination  to  that  grace  which  works  it.” 

If  you  had  taken  notice  of  thefe  immediately  following  words  of  mine,  “  the 
“  fcripture,  that  reveals  it  to  us,  contains  all,  that  we  can  know,  or  do,  inor- 
“  der  it  ;  and  where  that  is  filent,  ’tis  preemption  in  us  to  dired:  ;”  you 
would  hot  have  thought,  what  you  here  fay,  a  fufficient  anfwer :  for,  though 
God  does  make  ufe  of  natural  and  human  means,  in  fubordination  to  grace, 
yet  it  is  not  for  man  to  make  ufe  of  any  means,  in  fubordination  to  his  grace, 
which  God  has  not  appointed,  out  of  a  conceit,  it  may  do  fome  fervice,  indired- 
ly  and  at  a  diftance. 

The  whole  covenant  and  work  of  grace,  is  the  contrivance  of  God’s  infi¬ 
nite  wifdom.  What  it  is,  and  by  what  means  he  will  difpenfe  his  grace,  is 
known  to  us,  by  revelation  only ;  which  is  fo  little  fuited  to  human  wifdom, 
that  the  apoftle  calls  it  “  the  fooliffinefs  of  preaching.”  In  the  fcripture,  is 
contained  all  that  revelation,  and  all  things  neceffary  for  that  work,  all  the 
means  of  grace :  there,  God  has  declared  all,  what  he  would  have  done,  for 
the  falvation  of  fouls ;  and  if  he  had  thought  force  neceffary,  to  be  joined  with 
the  fooliffinefs  of  preaching,  no  doubt  but  he  would,  fomewhere  or  other, 
have  revealed  it,  and  not  left  it  to  the  wifdom  of  man  :  which,  how  difpro- 
portioned  and  oppofite  it  is,  to  the  ways  and  wifdom  of  God,  in  the  gofpel, 
and  how  unfit  to  be  trufted  in  the  bufinefs  of  falvation,  you  may  fee,  1  Cor.  i. 
fromver.  17,  to  the  end. 

Ibid.  “The  work  of  grace  admits,  and  ordinarily  requires,  the  ufe  of  natural 

“  and  human  means.”  I  deny  it  not:  Let  us  now  hear  your  inference; 
“  Therefore,  ’till  I  have  ffiewn,  that  no  penal  laws,  that  can  be  made,  can  do 
*c  any  fervice  towards  the  falvation  of  men’s  fouls,  in  fubordination  to  God’s 
“  grace,  or  that  God  has  forbidden  the  magiftrate”  to  ufe  force,  (for  fo  you 

“  ought 
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ought  to  put  it)  but  you  rather  chufe  (according  to  your  ordinary  way)  to  ufe 
general  and  doubtful  words  j  and  therefore  you  fay,  “  To  ferve  him,  in  that 
“  great  work,  with  the  authority  which  he  has  given  him,  there  will  be  no  oc- 
“  caflon  for  the  caution  1  have  given,”  not  to  be  wifer  than  our  Maker,  in  that 
ftupendous  work  of  our  falvation.  By  which  way  of  arguing,  any  thing  that  I 
cannot  Ihew,  cannot,  poffibly,  cannot,  indirectly  and  at  a  diftance,  or  by  acci¬ 
dent,  do  any  fervice,  or  any  thing,  that  God  has  not  forbidden,  may  be  made 
ufe  of,  for  the  falvation  of  fouls.  I  fuppofe  you  mean,  exprefsly  forbidden,  for 
elfe  I  might  think  thefe  words,  “  [Who  has  required  this  at  your  hands?]”  a 
fufficient  prohibition  of  it.  The  fuin  of  your  argument  is,  “  What  cannot  be 
“  Ihewed  not  to  do  any  fervice,  may  be  ufed,  as  an  human  means,  in  fubordi- 
“  nation  to  grace,  in  the  work  of  falvation.”  To  which  I  reply,  That  what 
may,  through  the  grace  of  God,  fometimes  do  fome  fervice,  cannot,  without  a 
farther  warrant  from  revelation,  than  ufefulnefs,  be  required,  or  made  ufe  of, 
as  a  fubordinate  means  to  grace.  For  if  fo,  then  auricular  confeffion,  penance, 
pilgrimages,  proceffions,  &c.  which  no  body  can  £hew,  do  not  ever  do  any  fer¬ 
vice,  at  lead:,  indirectly  and  at  a  dillance,  towards  the  falvation  of  fouls,  may  all 
bejuftified. 

’Tis  not  enough,  that  it  cannot  be  fhewn,  that  it  cannot  do  any  fervice,  to 
juftify  its  ufefulnefs  j  for  what  is  there,  that  may  not,  indirectly  and  at  a  diftance, 
or  by  accident,  do  fome  fervice  ?  To  (hew,  that  it  is  an  human  means,  that  God 
has  no  where  appointed,  in  fubordination  to  grace,  in  the  fupernatural  work  of 
falvation,  is  enough  to  prove  it  an  unwarrantable  boldnefs  to  ufe  it :  and  much 
more  fo,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  of  force,  which,  if  put  into  the  magiftrate’s  hands, 
with  power  to  ufe  it,  in  matters  of  religion,  will  do  more  harm  than  good ; 
as,  I  think,  I  have  fufficiently  fhewn. 

An  d  therefore,  fince,  according  to  you,  the  magiftrate’s  commiflion,  to  ufe 
force  for  the  falvation  of  fouls,  is  from  the  law  of  nature ;  which  commiftion 
reaches  to  none,  lince  the  revelation  of  the  gofpel,  but  chriftian  magiftrates ;  ’tis 
more  natural  to  conclude,  (were  there  nothing  elfe,  in  the  cafe,  but  the  ftlence 
of  feripture)  that  the  chriftian  magiftrate  has  no  fuch  power,  becaufe  he  has 
no  fuch  commiflion,  any  where,  in  the  gofpel,  wherein  all  things  are  appointed 
neceflary  to  falvation ;  than  that  there  was  fo  clear  a  commiflion,  given  to  all 
magiftrates,  by  the  law  of  nature,  that  it  is  neceflary  to  (hew  a  prohibition  from 
revelation,  if  one  will  deny  chriftian  magiftrates  to  have  that  power.  Since  the 
commiflion  of  the  law  of  nature  to  magiftrates,  being  only  that  general  one,  of 
doing  good,  according  to  the  beft  of  their  judgments :  if  that  extends  to  the  ufe 
of  force,  in  matters  of  religion,  it  will  abundantly  more  oppofe,  than  pro¬ 
mote,  the  true  religion,  if  force,  in  the  cafe,  has  any  efficacy  at  all,  and  fo  do 
more  harm  than  good  :  which,  though  it  ffiews  not,  (what  you  here  demand) 
that  it  cannot  do  any  fervice,  towards  the  falvation  of  men’s  fouls,  for  that 
cannot  be  fhewn  of  any  thing ;  yet  it  fliews  the  diflervice  it  does,  is  fo  much 
more,  than  any  fervice,  which  can  be  expected  from  it,  that  it  can  never  be 
proved,  that  God  has  given  power  to  magiftrates  to  ufe  it,  by  the  commiflion 
they  have,  of  doing  good,  from  the  law  of  nature. 

But  whilft  you  tell  me,  “  till  I  have  fhewn  that  force  and  penalties  cannot  Page  30. 
<(  do  any  fervice,  towards  the  falvation  of  fouls,  there  will  be  no  occafion  for  the 
“  caution  I  gave  you,”  not  to  be  wifer  than  our  maker,  in  that  ftupendous  and 
fupernatural  work,  you  have  forgot  your  own  confeffion,  That  it  is  not  enough 
to  authorize  the  ufe  of  force,  that  it  may  be  ufeful,  if  it  be  not  alfo  neceflary. 

And,  when  you  can  prove  fuch  means  neceflary,  which,  though  it  cannot  be 
fhewn,  never  upon  any  occafion,  to  do  any  fervice  j  yet  may  be,  and  is  abun¬ 
dantly  fhewn,  to  do  fo  little  fervice,  and  fo  uncertainly,  that  if  it  be  ufed,  it  will, 
if  it  has  any  efficacy,  do  more  harm  than  good :  if  you  can,  I  fay,  prove  fuch 
a  means  as  that  neceflary,  I  think  I  may  yield  you  the  caufe.  But  the  ufe  of  it 
has  fo  much  certain  harm,  and  fo  little  and  uncertain  good  in  it,  that  it  can  ne¬ 
ver  be  fuppoled  included,  or  intended,  in  the  general  commiflion  to  the  magif¬ 
trates,  of  doing  good :  which  may  ferve  for  an  anfwer  to  your  next  paragraph. 

o  Only 
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Page  35.  Only  let  me  take  notice,  that  you  here  make  this  commiffion  of  the  law 
of  nature  to  extend  the  ule  of  force,  only  to  “  induce  thofe,  who  would  not 
“  otherwife,  to  hear  what  may,  and  ought  to,  move  them  to  embrace  the  truth.' 
They  have  heard  all  that  is  offered  to  move  them  to  embrace,  i.  e.  believe,  but 
are  not  moved  :  Is  the  magiftrate,  by  the  law  of  nature,  commiffioned  to  punilh 
them,  for  what  is  not  in  their  power  r  for  faith  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  not  in  a 
man’s  power:  or  is  the  magiftrate  commiffioned,  by  the  law  of  nature,  which 
impowers  him  in  general,  only  to  do  them  good  ?  Js  he,  I  fay,  commiffioned 
to  make  them  lie,  and  profefs  that,  which  they  do  not  believe  ?  And  is  this  for 
their  good  ?  If  he  punifh  them,  ’till  they  embrace,  i.  e.  believe,  he  puniffies 
them  for  what  is  not  in  their  power ;  if  ’till  they  embrace,  i.  e.  barely  profefs,  he 
punifhes  them  for  what  is  not  for  their  good  :  to  neither  of  which,  can  he  be 
commiffioned  by  the  law  of  nature. 

To  my  faying.  “  "fill  you  can  (hew  us  a  commiffion  in  fcripture,  it  will  be 
“  fit  for  us  to  obey  that  precept  of  the  gofpel,  Mark  iv.  24.  yyhich  bids  us,  take 
Page  36.  “  heed  what  we  hear.”  You  reply,  That  this  “  you  fuppofe  is  only  intended, 

“  for  the  vulgar  reader ;  for  it  ought  to  be  rendered,  Attend  to  what  you  hear 
which  you  prove  out  of  Grotius.  What  if  I,  or  my  readers,  are  not  fo  learned, 
as  to  underhand  either  the  Greek  original,  or  Grotius’s  Latin  comment  ?  Or,  if 
we  did,  are  we  to  be  blamed  for  underftanding  the  fcripture  in  that  fenfe, 
which  the  national,  i.  e.  (as  you  fay)  the  true  religion  authorizes,  and  which 
you  tell  us,  would  be  a  fault  in  us,  if  we  did  not  believe  ? 

Page  20.  For  if,  as  you  fuppofe,  there  be  fufficient  provifion  made  in  England,  for 
inftru&ing  all  men  in  the  truth,  we  cannot,  then,  but  take  the  words  in  this 
fenfe,  it  being  that,  which  the  publick  authority  has  given  them  ;  for,  if  we  are 
not  to  follow  the  fenfe,  as  it  is  given  us  in  the  tranflation,  authorized  by  our  go¬ 
vernors,  and  ufed  by  our  worthip  eftablifhed  by  law,  but  muft  feek  it  elle- 
where,  ’twill  be  hard  to  find,  how  there  is  any  other  provifion  made,  for  in- 
ftru&ing  men  in  the  fenfe  of  the  fcripture,  which  is  the  truth,  that  muft  fave 
them,  but  to  leave  them  to  their  own  enquiry  and  judgment,  and  to  themfelves, 
to  take,  whom  they  think  beft,  for  interpreters  and  expounders  of  fcripture,  and 
to  quit  that  of  the  true  church,  which  (he  has  given  in  her  tranflation.  This 
is  the  liberty  you  take,  to  differ  from  the  true  church,  when  you  think  fit,  and  it 
will  ferve  your  purpofe.  “  She  fays,  Take  heed  what  you  hear;  but  you  fay, 
“  the  true  fenfe  is,  Attend  to  what  you  hear.”  Methinks  you  ihould  not  be  at 
fuch  variance  with  diffenters;  for  after  all,  nothing  is  fo  like  a  nonconformift, 
as  a  conformift.  Though  it  be  certainly  every  one’s  right  to  underftand  the  fcrip¬ 
ture,  in  that  fenfe,  which  appears  trueft  to  him  ;  yet  I  do  not  fee  how  you,  up¬ 
on  your  principles,  can  depart  from  that,  which  the  church  of  England  has  given 
it:  but  you,  I  find,  when  you  think  fit,  take  that  liberty;  and  fo  much  liber¬ 
ty  as  that,  would,  I  think,  fatisfy  all  the  diffenters  in  England. 

A  s  to  your  other  place  of  fcripture ;  if  St.  Paul,  as  it  feems  to  me,  in  that 
xth  to  the  Romans,  were  fhewing  that  the  Gentiles  were  provided  with  all  things 
neceffary  to  falvation,  as  well  as  the  Jews;  and  that  by  having  men  fent  to 
Page  37.  them  to  preach  the  gofpel,  that  provifion  was  made,  what  you  fay,  in  the  two 
next  paragraphs,  will  (hew  us,  that  you  underftand,  that  the  Greek  word  aWi, 
fignifies  both  hearing  and  report,  but  does  no  more  anfwer  the  force  of  thofe 
two  verfes,  againft  yoa,  than  if  you  had  fpared  all  you  faid,  with  your  Greek 
Rom.  x.  1 4,  criticilm.  The  words  of  St.  Paul  are  thefe;  “  How  then,  fhall  they  call  on 
*7-  “  him,  on  whom  they  have  not  believed?  And  how  fhall  they  believe  in  him, 

“  of  whom  they  have  not  heard  ?  And  how  fhall  they  hear,  without  a  preacher? 
“  And  how  fhall  they  preach,  except  they  be  fent?  So  then  faith  cometh  by 
“  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word  of  God.”  In  thisdedu&ion  of  the  means 
of  propagating  the  gofpel,  we  may  well  fuppofe,  St.  Paul  would  have  put  in 
miracles,  or  penalties,  if,  as  you  fay,  one  of  them  had  been  necefiary.  But,  whe¬ 
ther,  or  no,  every  reader  will  think  St.  Paul  fet  down,  in  that  place,  all  neceflary 
means,  I  know  not;  but  this,  I  am  confident,  he  will  think,  that  the  new  tef- 
tament  does;  and  then  I  afk,  Whether  there  be  in  it  one  word  of  force,  to  be  ufed, 

to 
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to  bring  men  to  be  chriftians,  or  to  hearken  to  the  good  tidings  of  felvation,  of¬ 
fered  in  the  gofpel  ? 

To  my  afking,  “  What  if  God,  for  reafons  bell  known  to  hirtifelf,  would 
“  not  have  men  compelled?”  you  anfwer,  “  If  he  would  not  have  them  com-Pa^e  38. 

“  pelled,  now  miracles  are  cealed,  as  far  as  moderate  penalties  compel,  (other- 
“  wife  you  are  not  concerned  in  the  demand)  he  would  have  told  us  fo.”  Con¬ 
cerning  miracles  fupplying  the  want  of  force,  I  (hall  need  to  fay  nothing  more 
here ;  but  to  your  anfwer,  that  “  God  would  have  told  us  fo.”  I  fhall,  in  few 
words,  ftate  the  matter  to  you.  You  firft  fuppofe  forcb  neceflary  to  compel  men 
to  hear,  and  thereupon  fuppofe  the  magiftrate  i  live  fled  With  a  power,  to  com¬ 
pel  them  to  hear,  and  from  thence,  peremptorily  declare,  that,  if  God  would 
not  have  force  ufed,  he  would  have  told  us  fo.  You  fuppofe  alfo,  that  it  niuft 
be  only  moderate  force.  Now,  may  we  not  ask  one,  that  is  fo  far  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Almighty,  that  he  can  pofitively  fry,  what  he  would,  or  would  not 
have,  to  tell  us,  whether  it  be  not  as  probable,  that  God,  who  knows  the  tem¬ 
per  of  man,  that  he  has  made,  who  knows  how  apt  he  is  not  to  fpare  any  de¬ 
gree  of  force,  when  he  believes  he  haS  a  commiffion,  to  compel  men,  to  do 
any  thing  in  their  power,  and  Who  knows  alfo,  how  prone  man  is  to  think  it 
realonable  to  do  fo  ,  whether,  I  fay,  it  is  not  as  probable  that  God,  if  he  would 
have  the  magiftrate  to  ufe  iione  but  moderate  force  to  compel  rrien  to  hear, 
would  alfd  have  told  us  fo?  Fathers  are  not  more  apt,  than  magiftrates,  to 
ftrain  their  power,  beyond  what  is  convenient  for  the  education  of  their  children; 
and  yet  it  has  pleafed  God  to  tell  them,  in  the  new  teftament,  of  this  modera¬ 
tion,  by  a  precept,  more  than  once  repeated. 

T  o  my  demanding,  “  What,  if  God  would  have  men  left  to  their  free- 
“  dom,  in  this  point ;  if  they  will  hear,  or  if  they  will  forbear,  will  you  con- 
“  ftrain  them?  Thus  we  are  fure  he  did  with  his  own  people,  &c.”  You  an¬ 
fwer,  “  but  thofe  words,  “  whether  they  will  hear,  or  whether  they  will  for-  ^ 
tc  bear,”  which  we  find  thrice  ufed  in  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  are  nothing  at  all 
“  to  my  purpofe.  For  by  hearing,  there,  no  man  underftands  the  bare  giving 
“  an  ear  to  what  was  to  be  preached,  nor  yet  the  confidering  It  only ;  but  the 
“  complying  with  it,  and  obeying  it,  according  to  the  paraphrafe,  which  Gro- 
“  tius  gives  of  the  words:”  Methinks,  for  this  once,  you  might  have  allowed 
me  to  have  hit  upon  forriething  to  the  purpofe,  you  have  denied  me  it,  in  fd 
many  other  places ,  if  it  were  but  for  pity,  and  one  other  reafon  j  which  is, 
that  all  you  have  to  fey  againft  it,  is,  that  “  by  hearing  there,  no  man  under- 
“  ftands  the  bare  giving  an  ear  to  what  was  to  be  preached,  rior  yet  the  confi- 

dering  of  it,  but  the  complying  with  it,  and  obeying  it.”  If  I  mifremember 
not,  your  hypothefis  pretends  the  ufe  of  force  to  be  not  barely  to  make  men 
give  an  ear,  nor  yet  td  confider,  but  to  make  them  confider,  as  they  ought, 
i.  e.  lb  as  not  td  rejedt ;  and  therefore,  though  this  text,  out  of  Ezekiel,  be  no¬ 
thing  to  the  purpofe,  againft  bare  giving  an  ear,  yet,  if  you  pleafe,  let  it  ftand, 
as  if  it  were  to  the  purpofe  againft  your  hypothefis,  ’till  you  can  find  fome  other 
anfwer  to  it. 

I  f  you  will  give  yourfelf  the  pains  to  turn  td  Adts  xxviii.  24, — 28.  you  will 
read  thefe  words,  “  and  fome  believed  the  things,  that  were  fpoken,  and  fome 
“  believed  not.  And,  when  they  agreed  not  among  themfelves,  they  departed, 

“  after  that  Paul  had  fpoken  one  word;  well  fpake  the  Holy  Ghoft,  by  Efeias 
u  the  prophet,  unto  our  fathers,  laying,  “  Go  unto  this  people,  and  fey, 

“  hearing,  ye  lhall  hear,  and  fhall  not  undCrftand ;  and  feeing,  ye  fhall  fee; 

and  not  perceive:  For  the  heart  of  this  people  is  waxed  grofs,  and  their 
“  ears  are  dull  of  hearing,  and  their  eyes  have  they  clofed ;  left  they  fhould 
“  fee  with  their  eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears,  and  underftand  with  their 
“  heart,  and  fhould  be  converted,  and  I  Ihould  heal  them.”  Be  it  known; 

“  therefore,  unto  you,  that  the  feltation  of  God  is  fertt  unto  the  Gentiles; 

and  that  they  will  hear  it.” 

6  K  If 
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A.  p.  7, is'c.  If  one  fhould  come  now,  and  out  of  your  treatife,  called  “  the  argument 
“  of  the  letter  concerning  toleration  confidered  and  anfwered,”  reafon  thus, 
“  It  is  evident,  that  thefe  Jews  have  not  fought  the  truth,  in  this  matter,  with 
“  that  application  of  mind,  and  freedom  of  judgment,  which  was  requifite, 
*c  whilft  they  differed  their  lufts  and  paffions  to  fit  in  judgment,  and  manage 
<l  the  enquiry.  The  impreffions  of  education,  the  reverence  and  admiration 
“  of  perfons,  worldly  refpedls,  and  the  like  incompetent  motives,  have  deter- 
“  mined  them.  Now,  if  this  be  the  cafe ;  if  thefe  men  are  averfe  to  a  due 
“  confideration  of  things,  where  they  are  mod:  concerned  toufeit,  what 
“  means  is  thefe  left  (befides  the  grace  of  God)  to  reduce  them 
“  out  of  the  wrong  way,  they  are  in,  but  to  lay  thorns  and  briars  in  it?” 
Would  you  not  think  this  a  good  argument,  to  ftiew  the  neceffity  of  ufing  force 
and  penalties  upon  thefe  men  in  the  Adis,  who  refufed  to  be  brought  to  embrace 
the  true  religion,  upon  the  preaching  of  St.  Paul?  “  For,  what  other  means 
“  was  left,  what  human  method  could  be  ufed,  to  bring  them  to  make  a  wifer 
“  and  more  rational  choice,  but  laying  fuch  penalties  upon  them,  as  might  ba- 
“  lance  the  weight  of  fuch  prejudices,  which  inclined  them  to  prefer  a  falfe 
Page  ii.  “  way,  before  the  true  ?”  Tell  me,  I  befeech  you,  would  you  not  (had  you 
been  a  chriftian  magiftrate,  in  thofe  days)  have  thought  your  felf  obliged  to 
try,  by  force,  “  to  over-balance  the  weight  of  thofe  prejudices,  which  inclined 
“  them  to  prefer  a  falfe  way  to  the  true  ?”  For  there  was  no  other  human  means 
left  j  and  if  that  be  not  enough,  to  prove  the  neceffity  of  ufing  it,  you  have  no 
proof  of  any  neceffity  of  force  at  all. 

I  f  you  would  have  laid  penalties  upon  them,  I  ask  you,  what,  if  God,  for 
reafons,  bed;  known  to  himfelf,  thought  it  not  neceffary  to  ufe  any  other  human 
means,  but  preaching  and  perfuafion  ?  You  have  a  ready  anfwer,  there  is 
no  other  human  means,  but  force,  and  fome  other  human  means,  be- 
lides  preaching,  is  neceffary,  1.  e.  in  your  opinion  :  and  is  it  not  fit,  your  au¬ 
thority  fhould  carry  it  ?  For,  as  to  miracles,  whether  you  think  fit  to  rank 
them  among  human  means,  or  no ;  or  whether  or  no  there  were  any  fhewed 
to  thefe  unbelieving  Jews,  to  fupply  the  want  of  force,  I  guefs,  in  this  cafe,  you 
will  not  be  much  helped,  which  ever  you  fuppofe :  though  to  one  unbiaffed, 
who  reads  that  chapter,  it  will,  I  imagine,  appear  mod;  probable,  that  St.  Paul, 
when  he  thus  parted  with  them,  had  done  no  miracles  amongft  them. 

Page  38.  But  you  have,  in  the  clofe  of  the  paragraph  before  us,  provided  a  falvo  for 
all,  in  telling  us,  “  however,  the  penalties  you  defend,  are  not  fuch,  as  can, 
any  way,  be  pretended,  to  take  away  men’s  freedom,  in  this  point.”  The 
queftion  is,  whether  there  be  a  neceffity  of  ufing  other  human  means,  but 
preaching,  for  the  bringing  men  to  embrace  the  truth,  that  mud:  fave  them; 
and  whether  force  be  it  ?  God  himfelf  feems,  in  the  places  quoted,  and  others, 
to  teach  us,  that  he  would  have  men  left  to  their  freedom  from  any  conftraint 
of  force,  in  that  point ;  and  you  anfwer,  “  the  penalties,  you  defend,  are  not 
“  fuch  as,  can,  any  ways,  be  pretended,  to  take  away  men’s  freedom, 
in  this  point.”  Tell  us,  what  you  mean,  by  thefe  words  of  yours,  t£  take 
away  men’s  freedom,  in  this  point;”  and  then  apply  it.  I  think  it  pretty 
hard,  to  ufe  penalties  and  force,  to  any  man,  without  taking  away  his  freedom 
from  penalties  and  force.  Farther,  the  penalties  you  think  neceffary,  if  we  may 
A.  p.  11.  believe  you  yourfelf  are  to  tc  be  fuch,  as  may  balance  the  weight  of  thofe  preju¬ 
dices,  which  incline  men  to  prefer  a  falfe  way,  before  a  true.”  Whether 
thefe  be  fuch,  as  you  will  defend,  is  another  queftion.  This,  I  think,  is  to  be 
made  plain,  that  you  mud:  go  beyond  the  lower  degrees  of  force,  and  mode¬ 
rate  penalties,  to  balance  thefe  prejudices. 

L.  2.  p.  290.  T  o  my  faying,  “  That  the  method  of  the  gofpel  is  to  pray  and  befeech,  and 
“  that,  if  God  had  thought  it  neceffary  to  have  men  puniftfd,  to  make  them 
“  give  ear,  he  could  have  called  magiftrates  to  be  fpreaders  of  the  gofpel,  as  well 
‘c  as  poor  fiffiermen,  or  Paul  a  perfecutor,  who  yet  wanted  not  power  to  puniffi 
“  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  and  the  inceftuous  Corinthian.”  You  reply,  “  Though 
Page  38.  n  ft  be  the  method  of  the  gofpel,  for  the  minifters  of  it,  to  pray  and  befeech 

“  men ; 
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“  men  ;  yet  it  appears,  from  my  own  words,  here,  both  that  punilhments  may 

“  be  fometimes  necelfary  ;  and  that  punching,  and  that  even  by  thofe,  who 

“  are  to  pray  and  befeech,  is  confident  with  that  method.”  I  fear,  Sir,  you  lo 

greedily  lay  hold  upon  any  examples  of  punilhment,  when,  on  any  account, 

they  come  in  your  way,  that  you  give  yourlelf  not  liberty  to  confider,  whether 

they  are  for  your  purpofe,  or  no  ;  or  elfe,  you  would  fcarce  infer,  as  you  do, 

from  my  words,  that,  in  your  cafe,  “  punilhments  may  be  fometimes  ne- 

“  ceffary.”  Ananias  and  Sapphira  were  punilhed  ;  “  therefore  it  appears,  fayL.  2.  P.  29=, 

“  you,  that  punilhments  may  be  fometimes  necelfary.”  For  what,  I  befeech 

you  ?  For  the  only  end,  you  fay,  punilhments  are  ufeful  in  religion,  i.  e.  to 

make  men  confider.  So  that  Ananias  and  Sapphira  were  ftruck  dead  ;  for  what 

end?  To  make  them  confider.  If  you  had  given  yourfelf  the  leifure  to  have 

refledted  on  this,  and  the  other  inbance  of  the  incebuous  Corinthian,  ’tis  podi- 

fc’e  you  would  have  found  neither  of  them,  to  have  ferved  very  well,  to  Ihew 

punilhment  necelfary,  to  bring  men  to  embrace  the  true  religion  j  for  both  thele 

were  punilhments,  laid  on  thofe,  who  had  already  embraced  the  true  religion, 

and  were  in  the  communion  of  the  true  church,  and  fo  can  only  diew  (if  you 

will  infer  any  thing,  concerning  the  necelfity  of  punilhments  from  them)  that 

punidiments  may  be  fometimes  necelfary  for  thole,  who  are  in  the  communion 

of  the  true  church.  And  of  that,  you  may  make  your  advantage. 

As  to  your  other  inferences  from  my  words,  viz.  “  That  punifhing,  and 
“  that  even  by  thofe,  who  are,  as  ambalfadors,  to  pray  and  befeech,  is  con- 
“  fident  with  that  method.”  When  they  can  do  it,  astheapodles  did,  by  the 
immediate  direction  and  abidance  of  the  fpirit  of  God,  I  fhall  eafily  allow  it  to 
be  confident  with  the  method  of  the  gofpel.  If  that  will  not  content  you,  ’tis 
plain,  you  have  an  itch  to  be  handling  the  fecular  fword ;  and  fince  Chrib  has 
not  given  you  the  power  you  defire,  you  would  be  executing  the  magidrate’S 
pretended  commidion,  from  the  law  of  nature.  One  thing  more  let  me  mind 
you  of,  and  that  is,  that  if,  from  the  punidiments  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  and 
the  inceduous  Corinthian, you  can  infer  a  necedity  of  punilhment,  to  make  men 
condder,  it  will  follow,  that  there  was  a  necedity  of  punilhment,  to  make  men 
confider,  notwithdanding  miracles ;  which  cannot,  therefore,  be  fuppofed,  to 
fupply  the  want  of  punilhments. 

T  o  my  asking,  “  What,  if  God,  forefeeing  this  force  would  be  in  the  hands  L.  2.p.  290, 
“  of  men,  as  padionate,  as  humourfome,  as  liable  to  prejudice  and  error,  as  the 
“  red  of  their  brethren,  did  not  think  it  a  proper  means  to  bring  men  into  the 
“  right  way  ?”  You  reply,  “  but,  if  there  be  any  thing  of  an  argument  in  this,  Page  39. 

“  it  proves  that  there  ought  to  be  no  civil  government  in  the  world ;  and  fo, 

“  proving  too  much,  proves  nothing  at  all.”  This  you  fay  ;  but  you  being  one 
of  thofe  mortals,  which  is  liable  to  error,  as  well  as  your  brethren,  you  cannot 
expedt  it  Ihould  be  received  for  infallible  truth,  ’till  you  have  proved  it  3  and 
that  you  will  never  do,  ’till  you  can  (hew,  that  there  is  as  abfolute  a  necedity 
of  force,  in  the  magidrate’s  hand,  for  the  falvation  of  fouls,  as  there  is  of  force, 
in  the  magidrate’s  hands,  for  the  prefervation  of  civil  fociety ;  and  next,  ’till 
you  have  proved  that  force,  in  the  hands  of  men,  as  padionate,  and  humour¬ 
fome,  or  liable  to  prejudice  and  error,  as  their  brethren,  would  contribute  as 
much,  to  the  bringing  men,  and  keeping  them  in  the  right  way  to  falvation, 
as  it  does,  to  the  fupport  of  civil  fociety,  and  the  keeping  men  at  peace  in 

it.  ’  :  'h  .  • 

Where  men  cannot  live  together,  without  mutual  injuries,  not  to  be  a- 
voided,  without  force,  rcafon  has  taught  them  to  feek  a  remedy  in  govern¬ 
ment,  which  always  places  power,  fomewhere  in  the  fociety,  to  rebrain  and 
punifh  fuch  injuries  ;  which  power,  whether  placed  in  the  community  itfelf,  or 
fome  chofen,  by  the  community,  to  govern  it,  mud  dill  be  in  the  hands  of  men  j 
and  where  (as  in  the  focieties  of  civilized  and  fettled  nations)  the  form  of  the 
government  places  this  power  out  of  the  community  itfelf,  it  is  unavoidable, 
that  out  of  men  (fuch  as  they  are)  fome  fhould  be  made  magidrates,  and  have 
coercive  power,  or  force,  put  into  their  hands,  to  govern  and  diredt  the  fociety 
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for  the  publick  good  ;  without  which  force,  fo  placed  in  the  hands  of  men,  there 
could  be  no  civil  fociety,  nor  the  ends,  for  which  it  is  inftituted,  to  any  de¬ 
gree  attained.  And  thus  government  is  the  will  of  God. 

’Tis  the  will  of  God  all’o,  that  men  Ihould  be  laved ;  but  to  this,  it  is  not 
necelfary  that  force,  or  coadtive  power,  Ihould  be  put  into  men’s  hands }  be- 
caufe  God  can,  and  hath  provided  other  means  to  bring  men  to  falvation  :  to 
which,  you  indeed  fuppofey  but  can  never  prove,  force  necelfary. 

The  paffionsy  humours,  liablenefs  to  prejudices  and  errors,  common  to 
magiftrates  with  other  men,  do  not  render  force  in  their  hands  fo  dangerous 
and  unufeful,  to  the  ends  of  fociety,  which  is  the  publick  peace,  as  to  the 
ends  of  religion,  which  is  the  falvation  of  men’s  fouls.  For  tho’  men  of  all 
ranks  could  be  content  to  have  their  own  humours,  paffions  and  prejudices  fa- 
tisfied,  yet,  when  they  come  to  make  laws,  which  are  to  dired  their  force  in 
civil  matters,  they  are  driven  to  oppofe  their  laws  to  the  humours,  paffions  and 
prejudices  of  men,  in  general,  whereby  their  own  come  to  be  retrain’d  :  for  if 
law-makers,  in  making  of  laws,  did  not  dired  them,  againft  the  irregular 
humours,  prejudices  and  paffions  of  men,  which  are  apt  to  millead  them :  if 
they  did  not  endeavour  with  their  beft  judgment,  to  bring  men  from  their  hu¬ 
mours  and  paffions,  to  the  obedience  and  pradice  of  right  reafon,  the  fociety 
could  not  fubfift,  and  fo  they  themfelves  would  be  in  danger  to  lofe  their  ftati- 
on  in  it,  and  be  expos’d  to  the  unreftrain’d  humours,  paffions,  and  violence  of 
others.  And  hence  it  comes,  that,  be  men  as  humourfome,  paffionate,  and 
prejudiced  as  they  will,  they  are  Hill,  by  their  own  intereft,  obliged  to  make 
ufe  of  their  beft  fkill,  and,  with  their  moll  unprejudiced  and  fedateft  thoughts, 
take  care  of  the  government,  and  endeavour  to  preferve  the  commonwealth} 
and  therefore,  notwithltanding  their  humours  and  paffions,  their  liablenefs  to 
error  and  prejudice,  they  do  provide  pretty  well  for  the  fupport  of  fociety,  and 
the  power  in  their  hands  is  of  ufe  to  the  maintenance  of  it; 

But,  in  matters  of  Religion,  it  is  quite  otherwife}  you  had  told  us,  about 
the  latter  end  of  your  argument  C.  how  liable  men  were,  in  chufing  their  re¬ 
ligion,  to  be  milled  by  humour,  paffion  and  prejudice}  and  therefore,  it  was 
not  fit  that,  in  a  bufinefs  of  fuch  concernment,  they  ffiould  be  left  to  them¬ 
felves  :  and  hence,  in  this  matter  of  religion,  you  would  have  them  fubjedted 
to  the  coadtive  power  of  the  magiftrate.  But  this  contrivance  is  vifibly  of  no 
advantage  to  the  trufe  religion,  nor  can  ferve  at  all  to  fecure  men  from  a  wrong 
choice.  For  the  magiftrates,  by  their  humoursy  prejudices  and  paffions,  (which 
they  are  born  to,  like  other  men)  being  as  liable,  and  likely  to  be  milled,  in 
the  choice  of  their  religion,  as  any  of  their  brethren,  as  conftant  experience  hath 
always  fhewn,  what  advantage  could  it  be  to  mankind,  for  the  falvation  of 
their  fouls,  that  the  magiftrates  of  the  world  ffiould  have  power  to  ufe  force* 
to  bring  men  to  that  religion,  which  they,  each  of  them,  by  Whatfoever  hu¬ 
mour,  paffion  or  prejudice  influenc’d,  had  chofen  to  themfelves,  as  the  true  ? 
For  whatfoever  you  did,  I  think  With  reverence  we  may  fay,  that  God  fore- 
faw,  that  whatever  commiffion,  one  magiftrate  had,  by  the  law  of  nature,  all 
magiftrates  had:  and  that  commiffion,  if  there  were  any  fuch,  could  be  only 
to  ufe  their  coadtive  power,  to  bring  men  to  the  religion,  they  believ’d  to  be 
true,  whether  it  were  really  the  true,  or  no :  and  therefore  I  ffiall,  without  ta¬ 
king  away  government  out  of  the  world,  or  fo  much  as  queftioning  it,  ftill  think 
this  a  reasonable  queftion }  {t  What,  if  God,  forefeeing  this  force  would  be  in 
<f  the  hands  of  men,  as  paffionate,  as  humourfome,  as  liable  to  prejudice  and 
tc  error  as  the  reft  of  their  brethren,  did  not  think  it  a  proper  means,  in  fuch 
“  hands,  to  bring  men  into  the  right  way  ?  ”  And  that  it  needs  a  better  anfwer, 
than  you  have  given  to  it :  and  therefore,  you  might  have  fpared  the  pains,  you 
have  taken  in  this  paragraph,  to  prove  that  the  magiftrate’s  being  liable,  as  much 
as  other  men,  to  humour,  prejudice,  paffion  and  error,  makes  not  force,  in 
his  hand*  wholly  unferviceabla  to  the  adminiftration  of  civil  government. 
Which  is,  what  no  body  denies:  And  you  would  have  better  employ’d  it  to 
prove,  that,  if  the  magiftrate’s  being  as  liable  to  paffion*  humour,  prejudice 
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and  error,  as  other  men,  made  force,  in  his  hands,  improper  to  bring  men  to 
the  true  religion,  this  would  take  away  government  out  of  the  world :  which  is 
a  confequence,'  I  think,  I  may  deny. 

To  which  let  me  now  add,  What  if  Godforefaw,  that  if  force,  of  any  kind 
or  degree  whatfoever,  were  allow’d  in  behalf  of  truth,  it  would  be  us’d  by  er¬ 
ring,  paflionate,  prejudiced  men,  to  the  rellraint  and  mine  of  truth,  as  conftant 
experience  in  all  ages  has  (hewn,  and  therefore  commanded,  that  the  tares 
£hould  be  fufter’d  to  grow  with  the  wheat,  ’till  the  harveft,  when  the  infallible 
judge  lhall  fever  them.  That  parable  of  our  Saviour’s  plainly  tells  us,  if  force 
were  once  permitted,  even  in  favour  of  the  true  religion,  what  mifchief  it  was 
like  to  do,  in  the  mifapplication  of  it,  by  forward,  bufy,  miftaken  men,  and 
therefore,  he  wholly  forbid  it ;  and  yet,  I  hope,  this  does  not  take  away  civil 
government  out  of  the  world  ? 

To  my  demanding,  “  What  if  there  be  other  means  ?  and  faying, 

Then  yours  ceafes  to  be  necefiary,  upon  that  account,  that  there  is  no  other 
means  left;  for  the  grace  of  God  is  another  means.”  You  anfwer,  That, Page  39. 
tho’  the  grace  of  God  be  another  means,  yet  it  is  none  of  the  means,  of 
which  you  were  fpeaking,  in  the  place  I  refer  to,  which  any  one,  who  reads 
that  paragraph,  will  find,  to  be  only  human  means.”  In  that  place,  you 
were  endeavouring  to  prove  force  necefiary,  to  bring  men  to  the  true  religion, 
as  appears;  and  there  having  dilated,  for  four  or  five  pages  together ,  upon 
“  the  carelefnefs,  prejudices,  paflions,  lulls,  impreflions  of  education,  worldly  A.  p.  6. 

“  refpedts,”  and  other  the  like  caufes,  which  you  think  miilead  and  keep 
men  from  the  true  religion,  you  at  laft  conclude  force  necefiary,  to  bring  men 
to  it,  becaufe  admonitions  and  intreaties  not  prevailing,  there  is  no  other  means 
left.  To  this,  grace  being  inftanced  in,  as  another  means,  you  tell  us  here  you 
mean  no  other  human  means  left.  So  that  to  prove  force  necefiary,  you  mult 
prove  that  God  would  have  other  human  means  ufed,  befides  praying,  preach¬ 
ing,  perfuafion  and  inftrudlion ;  and  for  this,  you  will  need  to  bring  a  plain 
dire&ion  from  revelation  for  your  moderate  punifliments :  unlefs  you  will  pre¬ 
tend  to  know,  by  your  own  natural  wifdom,  what  means  God  has  made  ne- 
ceflary;  without  which,  thofe,  whom  he  hath  foreknown  and  predeftinated,  Rom.viii.  29. 
and  will,  in  his  good  time  call,  by  fuch  means,  as  he  thinks  fit,  according  to 
his  purpofe,  cannot  be  brought  into  the  way  of  falvation.  Perhaps,  you  have 
fome  warrant,  we  know  not  of,  to  enter  thus  boldly  into  the  counfel  of  God ; 
without  which,  in  another  man,  a  modefl  chriftian  would  be  apt  to  think  it 
prefumption. 

You  fay,  there  are  many,  who  are  not  prevail’d  on,  by  prayers,  entreaties 
and  exhortations,  to  embrace  the  true  religion.  What,  then,  is  to  be  done  ? 

“  Some  degrees  of  force  are  necefiary  to  be  ufed.”  Why?  Becaufe  there  is  no 
other  human  means  left.  Many  are  not  prevail’d  on,  by  your  moderate  force ; 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done  ?  Greater  degrees  of  force  are  necefiary,  becaufe  there 
is  no  other  human  means  left.  No,  fay  you,  God  has  made  moderate  force 
necefiary,  becaufe  there  is  no  other  human  means  left,  where  preaching  and 
entreaties  will  not  prevail :  but  he  has  not  made  greater  degrees  of  force  necel- 
fary,  becaufe  there  is  no  other  human  means  left,  where  moderate  force  will 
not  prevail.  So  that  your  rule  changing,  where  the  reafon  continues  the  fame, 
we  muft  conclude,  you  have  fome  way  of  judging,  concerning  the  purpofes 
and  ways  of  the  Almighty,  in  the  work  of  falvation,  which  every  one  under- 
ftands  not.  You  would  not  elle,  upon  fo  flight  ground,  as  you  have  yet  pro¬ 
duced  for  it,  which  is  nothing,  but  your  own  imagination,  make  force,  your 
moderate  force,  fo  necefiary,  that  you  bring  in  question  the  wifdom  and  boun¬ 
ty  of  the  difpofer  and  governor  of  all  things,  as  if  he  “  had  not  furnifh’d  man-  A.  p.  16. 

“  kind  with  competent  means,  for  the  promoting  his  own  honour  in  the  world, 

“  and  the  good  of  fouls,”  if  your  moderate  force  were  wanting,  to  bring  them 
to  the  true  religion ;  whereas  you  know,  that  moft  of  the  nations  of  the  world, 
always,  were  deftitute  of  this  human  means,  to  bring  them  to  the  true  re- 
Vo  l.  II.  6  L  ligion. 
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ligion.  And,  I  imagine,  you  would  be  put  to  it,  to  name  me  one  now*  that 
is  furnifhed  with  it. 

Besides,  if  you  pleafe  to  remember  what  you  fay,  in  the  next  words. 
«  And  therefore,  tho’  the  grace  of  God  be  both  a  proper  and  fufficient  means, 
“  and  fuch  as  can  work  by  itfelf,  and,  without  which,  neither  penalties,  nor  any 
“  other  means,  can  do  any  thing and  by  confequence,  can  make  any  means 
effectual :  how  can  you  fay,  any  human  means,  in  this  fupernatural  work,  un- 
lefs  what  God  has  declared  to  be  fo,  is  neceflary  ?  Preaching  and  inftruftion, 
and  exhortation,  are  human  means,  that  he  has  appointed :  thefe,  therefore, 
men  may,  and  ought  to,  ufe ;  they  have  a  commiffion  from  God,  and  may 
expert  his  bleffing  and  the  affiftance  of  his  grace  j  but  to  fuppofe,  when  they 
are  ufed,  and  prevail  not,  that  force  is  neceflary,  becaufe  thefe  are  not  fufficient, 
is  to  exclude  grace,  and  afcribe  this  work  to  human  means ;  as,  in  efFert,  you  do, 
when  you  call  force  “  competent  and  fufficient  means,”  as  you  have  done.  For 
if  bare  preaching,  by  the  affiftance  of  grace,  can,  and  will,  certainly  prevail ; 
and  moderate  penalties,  as  you  confefs,  or  any  kind  of  force,  without  the  af¬ 
fiftance  of  grace,  can  do  nothing,  how  can  you  fay,  that  force  is,  in  any 
cafe,  a  more  neceflary,  or  a  more  competent,  or  fufficient  means,  than  bare 
preaching  and  inftrurtion  ?  Unlefs  you  can  fhew  us,  that  God  hath  promifed 
the  co-operation  and. affiftance  of  his  grace  to  force,  and  not  to  preaching? 
The  contrary  whereof)  has  more  of  appearance  Preaching  and  perfuafton 
are  not  competent  means,  you  fay  ;  why  ?  becaufe,  without  the  co-operation 
of  grace,  they  can  do  nothing :  but, .  by  the  affiftance  of  grace,  they  can 
prevail,  even  without  force.  Force  too,  without  grace,  you  acknowledge, 
can  do  nothing  :  but  joined  with  preaching  and  grace,  it  can  prevail.  Why 
then,  I  pray,  is  it  a  more  competent  means  than  preaching,  or  why  neceflary, 
where  preaching  prevails  not  ?  Since  it  can  do  nothing,  without  that,  which,  if 
joined  to  preaching,  can  make  preaching  effedtual  without  it. 

You  go  on,  “  yet  it  may  be  true,  however,  that  when  admonitions  and  en- 
“  treaties  fail,  there  is  no  h  um  an  means  left  but  penalties,  to  bring  preju- 
“  diced  perfons  to  hear  and  confider,  what  may  convince  them  of  their  errors, 
“  and  difcover  the  truth  to  them:  and  then,  penalties  will  be  neceflary,  inre- 
“  fpert  to  that  end,  as  an  human  means.”  Let  it  be  true,  or  not  true,  that, 
when  entreaties,  &c.  fail,  there  is  no  human  means  left,  but  penalties: 
your  inference  I  deny,  that  then,  penalties  will  be  neceflary,  as  an  human 
means.  Fori  ask  you,  ftnce  you  lay  fo  much  ftrefs,  to  fo  little  purpofe,  on 
human  means,  is  fome  human  means  neceflary  ?  If  that  be  your  meaning, 
you  have  human  means  in  the  cafe,  viz.  admonitions,  entreaties,  being  inftant 
in  feafon  and  out  of  feafon.  I  ask  you  again,  are  penalties  neceflary,  becaufe 
the  end  could  not  be  obtained  by  preaching,  without  them  ?  That  you  cannot 
fay,  for  grace  co-operating  with  preaching  will  prevail :  are  penalties  then,  ne- 
ceflary,  as  fufe  to  produce  that  end  ?  Nor  fo,  are  they  neceflary  ;  for,  without 
the  affiftance  of  grace,  you  confefs,  they  can  do  nothing.  So  that  penalties, 
neither  as  human  means,  nor  as  any  means,  are  at  all  neceflary.  And  now, 
you  may  underftand,  what  I  intend,  by  faying,  that  the  grace  of  God  is  the 
only  means  ;  which  is  the  enquiry  of  your  next  paragraph,  viz.  this  I  intend, 
that  it  is  the  only  efficacious  means,  without  which  all  human  means  is  ineffec¬ 
tual.  You  tell  me,  if  by  it,  “  I  intend  that  it  does,  either  always,  or  ordinarily, 
exclude  all  other  means  :  you  fee  no  ground  I  have  to  fay  it.”  And  I  fee  no 
ground  you  have  to  think,  I  intended,  that  it  excludes  any  other  means,  that 
God,  in  his  goodnefs,  will  be  pleafed  to  make  ufe  of :  but  this  I  intend  by 
it,  and  this,  I  think,  I  have  ground  to  fay,  that  it  excludes  all  the  human 
means,  of  force,  from  being  neceflary,  or  fo  much  as  lawful,  to  be  ufed,  unlefs 
God  hath  required  it,  by  fome  more  authentick  declaration,  than  your  bare 
faying,  or  imagining,  it  is  neceflary.  And  you  muft  have  more  than  human 
confidence,  if  you  continue  to  mix  this  poor  and  human  contrivance  of  yours, 
with  the  wifdom  and  counfel  of  God,  in  the  work  of  falvation;  fince  he,  having 
declared  the  means  and  methods  to  be  ufed,  for  the  faving  men’s  fouls,  has,  in 
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the  revelation  of  the  gofpel*  by  your  own  confeffionj  prefcribed  no  fuch  human 
means. 

T  o  my  faying,  God  alone  can  open  the  ear,  that  it  may  hear,  and  open  the  Ibid, 
heart,  that  it  may  underftand.  You  reply,  “but,  by  your  favour,  this  does 
“  not  prove,  that  he  makes  ufe  of  no  means,  in  doing  of  it.”  Nor  needs  it :  it 
is  enough  for  me,  if  it  proves  that,  if  preaching  and  inftrudtion  do  not  open 
the  ear,  or  the  heart,  ’tis  not  neceffary  any  one  fhould  try  his  ftrength,  with  an 
hammer,  or  an  auger.  Man  is  not  in  this  bulinefs,  (where  no  means  can  be 
effectual,  without  the  affiftance  and  co-operation  of  his  grace)  to  make  ufe  of 
any  means,  which  God  hath  not  prefcribed.  You  here  fet  up  a  way  of  propa¬ 
gating  chriftianity,  according  to  your  faficy,  and  tell  us,  how  you  would  have 
the  work  of  the  gofpel  carried  on  :  you  commiffion  the  magiftrate,  by  argu¬ 
ments  of  congruity  ;  you  {hall  find  an  efficacy  in  punifhment,  towards  the  con¬ 
verting  of  men  :  you  limit  the  force,  to  be  ufed,  to  low  and  moderate  degrees  ; 
and  to  countries,  where  jfufficient  means  of  inftrudtion  are  provided  by  the  law. 

And,  where  the  magiftrate’s  religion  is  the  true,  i.  e.  where  it  pleafes  you ;  and 
all  this,  without  any  direction  from  God,  or  any  authority,  fo  much  as  pre¬ 
tended  from  the  gofpel  j  and,  without  its  being  truly  for  the  propagation  of 
chriftianity,  but  only  fo  much  of  it,  as  you  think  fit,  and  what  elfe  you  are 
pleafed  to  join  to  it.  Why  elfe,  in  the  religion  you  are  content  to  have  efta- 
blifhed  by  law,  and  promoted  by  penalties,  is  any  thing  more  or  lefs  required, 
than  is  exprefly  contained  in  the  new  teftament  ? 

This,  indeed,  is  well  fuited  to  any  one,  who  would  have  a  power  of  punch¬ 
ing  thofe,  who  differ  from  his  opinion,  and  would  have  men  compelled  to 
conformity  in  England.  But,  in  this  your  fair  contrivance,  what  becomes  of 
the  reft  of  mankind,  left  to  wander  in  darknefs  out  of  this  Gofhen,  who  nei¬ 
ther  have,  nor  (according  to  your  fcheme)  can  have,  your  neceffary  means,  of 
force  and  penalties,  to  bring  them  to  embrace  the  truth,  that  mull  fave  them : 
for,  if  that  be  neceffary,  they  cannot,  without  a  miracle,  either  prince,  or  peo¬ 
ple,  be  wrought  on,  without  it.  If  a  Papift  at  Rome,  a  Lutheran  at  Stockholm, 
or  a  Calvinift  at  Geneva,  fhould  argue  thus  for  his  church,  would  you  not 
fay,  that  fuch  as  thefe  looked  like  the  thoughts  of  a  poor,  prejudiced, 
narrow  mind  ?  But  they  may  miftake,  and  you  cannot ;  they  may  be 
prejudiced,  but  you  cannot.  Say  too,  if  you  pleafe,  you  are  confident, 
you  are  in  the  right,  but  they  cannot  be  confident,  that  they  are  fo.  This 
I  am  fure,  God’s  thoughts  are  not  as  man’s  thoughts,  nor  his  ways  as  man’s 
ways,  Ifa.  lv.  8.  And,  it  may  abate  any  one’s  confidence,  of  the  neceffity,  or 
ufe,  of  punifhments,  for  not  receiving  our  Saviour,  or  his  religion,  when  thofe, 
who  had  the  power  of  miracles,  were  told,  that  “  they  knew  not  what  manner  Luj.e  ;x  , 
“  of  fpirit  they  were  of,”  when  they  would  have  commanded  down  fire  from 
heaven.  But  you  do  well  to  take  care,  to  have  the  church,  you  are  of,  fup- 
ported  by  force  and  penalties,  whatever  becomes  of  the  propagation  of  the  gof¬ 
pel,  or  the  falvation  of  men’s  fouls,  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  as  not  coming 
within  your  hypothefis. 

.  I  n  your  next  paragraph,  to  prove  that  God  does  blefs  the  ufe  of  force,  you 
fay,  you  fuppofe,  I  mean,  by  the  words  you  there  cite,  that  the  “  magiftrate  page  40. 

0  has  no  ground  to  hope,  that  God  will  blefs  any  penalties  that  he  may  ufe, 

“  to  bring  men  to  hear  and  confider  the  dodtrine  of  falvation  ;  or  (which  is  the 
“  fame  thing)  that  God  does  not  (at  leaft  not  ordinarily)  afford  his  grace  and 
“  affiftance  to  them,  who  are  brought,  by  fuch  penalties,  to  hear  and  confider 
“  that  dodtrine,  to  enable  them  to  hear  and  confider  it,  as  they  ought,  i.  e.  fo  as 
“  to  be  moved  heartily  to  embrace  it.”  You  tell  me,  “  if  this  be  my  meaning  j 
“  then  to  let  me  fee,  that  it  is  not  true,  you  fhall  only  defire  me  to  tell  you, 

<c  whether  they,  that  are  fo  brought,  to  hear  and  confider,  are  bound  to  believe 
“  the  gofpel,  or  not  ?  If  I  fay,  they  are ;  (and  you  fuppofe,  I  dare  not  fay  other- 
“  wife  5)  then  it  evidently  follows,  that  God  does  afford  them  that  grace,  which 
“  is  requifiteto  enable  them,  to  believe  the  gofpel:  becaufe,  without  that  grace, 
it  is  impoffible  for  them  to  believe  it ;  and  they,  cannot  be  bound  to  believe, 
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“  what  it  is  impoflible  for  them  to  believe.”  To  which,  I  {hall  only  anfwer, 
that,  by  this  irrefragable  argument,  it  is  evident,  that,  where-ever  due  penal¬ 
ties  have  been  ufecl  (for  thofe,  you  tell  us,  are  fufficient  and  competent  means) 
to  make  men  hear  and  confider,  as  they  ought,  there  all  men  were  brought  to 
believe  the  gofpel ;  which,  whether  you  will  refolve  with  yourfelf,  to  be  true, 
or  falfe,  will  be  to  me  indifferent,  and,  on  either  hand,  equally  advantage  your 
caul'e.  Had  you  appealed  to  experience,  for  the  fuccefs  of  the  ufe  of  force,  by 
the  magiftrate,  your  argument  had  not  {hewn  half  fo  much  depth  of  theologi¬ 
cal  learning  :  but  the  mifchief  is,  that  if  you  will  not  make  it  all  of  a  piece, 
fcholaftick,  and  by  arguing  that  all,  whom  the  magiftrates  ufe  force  upon, 
cc  are  brought  to  confider,  as  they  ought,  and  to  all,  that  are  fo  wrought  upon, 
“  God  does  afford  that  grace  which  is  requifite ;”  and  fo  roundly  conclude  for 
a  greater  fuccefs  of  force,  to  make  men  believe  the  gofpel,  than  ever  our  Savi¬ 
our  and  the  apoflles  had,  by  their  preaching  and  miracles,  (for  that  wrought 
not  on  all)  your  unanfwerable  argument  comes  to  nothing.  And  in  truth,  as 
you  have,  in  this  paragraph,  ordered  the  matter,  by  being  too  {paring  of  your 
abftradl,  metaphyfical  reafoning,  and  employing  it  but  by  halves,  we  are  fain, 
after  all,  to  come  to  the  dull  way  of  experience  ;  and  mull  be  force  to  count, 
as  the  parfon  does  his  communicants,  by  his  Eafter-book,  how  many  thofe  are, 
that  are  fo  brought  to  hear  and  confider,  to  know  how  far  God  bleffes  penalties. 
Indeed,  were  it  to  be  meafured  by  conforming,  the  Eafter-book  would  be  a 
good  regifter  to  determine  it.  But  fince  you  put  it,  upon  believing,  that  will 
be  of  fomewhat  a  harder  difquifition. 

To  my  faying,  (upon  that  place  out  of  Ifaiah  vi.  io.  “  Make  the  heart  of 
“  this  people  fat,  left  they  underftand,  and  convert,  and  be  healed :)  “  will 
“  all  the  force,  you  can  ufe,  be  a  means  to  make  fuch  people  hear  and  under- 
Pageii.  “  ftand,  and  be  converted?”  You  reply,  “  No,  Sir,  it  will  not.  But  what 
tc  then  ?  What,  if  God  declares,  that  he  will  not  heal  thofe,  who  have  long 
“  refilled  all  his  ordinary  methods,  and  made  themfelves,  morally  {peaking, 
“  incurable  by  them  ?  (which  is  the  utmoft,  you  fay,  I  can  make  of  the  words 
“  I  quote.)  Will  it  follow  from  thence,  that  no  good  can  be  done,  by  penal- 
“  ties,  upon  others,  who  are  not  fo  far  gone  in  wickednefs  and  obftinacy  ?  If 
“  it  will  not,  as  it  is  evident  it  will  not,  to  what  purpofe  is  this  faid  ?  ”  It  is 
faid  to  this  purpofe,  viz.  to  {hew  that  force  ought  not  to  be  ufed  at  all.  Thofe 
ordinary  methods,  which,  refilled,  are  punifhed  with  a  reprobate  fenfe,  are  the 
ordinary  methods  of  inftrudlion,  without  force ;  as  is  evident  by  this  place  and 
many  others,  particularly  Rom.  i.  From  whence  I  argue;  that  what  ftate  fo- 
ever  you  will  fuppofe  men  in,  either  as  paft,  or  yet  not  come  to,  the  day  of 
grace,  nobody  can  be  juftified,  in  ufing  force,  to  work  upon  them.  For  ’till 
the  ordinary  methods  of  inftrudtion  and  perfuafion  can  do  no  more,  force  is  not 
neceflary,  (for  you  cannot  fay,  what  other  means  is  there  left  ?)  and  fo,  by  your 
own  rule,  not  lawful.  For  ’till  God  hath  pronounced  this  fentence  here  on  a- 
ny  one,  “  make  his  heart  fat,  &c.  the  ordinary  means  of  inftru&ion  and  per¬ 
fuafion,  may,  by  the  afliftance  of  God’s  grace,  prevail.  And,  when  this  fen¬ 
tence  is  once  paffed  upon  them,  and  “  God  will  not  afford  them  his  grace  to 
“  heal  them  (I  take  it,  you  confefs,  in  this  place)  I  am  fure,  you  muff:  con- 
fefs  your  force  to  be  wholly  ufelefs,  and  fo  utterly  impertinent,  unlefs  that  can 
be  pertinent  to  be  ufed,  which,  you  own,  can  do  nothing.  So  that,  whether  it 
will  follow,  or  no,  from  men’s  being  given  up  to  a  reprobate  mind,  for  hav¬ 
ing  refilled  the  preaching  of  falvation,  “  that  no  good  can  be  done,  by  pe- 
“  nalties,  upon  others;”  this  will  follow,  that  not  knowing,  whether  preaching 
may  not,  by  the  grace  of  God,  yet  work  upon  them;  or  whether  the  day  of 
grace  be  paft  with  them ;  neither  you,  nor  any  body  elfe,  can  fay  that  force  is 
neceflary;  and,  if  it  be  not  neceflary,  you  yourfelf  tell  us  it  is  not  to  be 
ufed. 

I  n  your  next  paragraph,  you  complain  of  me,  as  reprefenting  your  ar°u- 
ment,  as  you  fay,  “  I  commonly  do,  as  if  you  allowed  any  magiftrate, &of 
“  what  religion  foever,  to  lay  penalties  upon  all,  that  diflent  from  him.”  Un¬ 
happy 
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happy  magiftrates,  that  have  not  your  allowance  !  But  to  con  foie  them,  I  ima¬ 
gine,  they  will  find  that  they  are  all  under  the  fame  obligation,  one  as  another, 
to  propagate  the  religion,  they  believe  to  be  the  true,  whether  you  allow  it 
them,  or  no.  For  to  go  no  farther  than  the  firft  words  of  your  argument, 
which,  you  complain,  I  have  mifreprefented,  and  which,  you  tell  me,  run  thus, 

“  when  men  fly  from  the  means  of  right  information  ” ;  I  ask  you  here,  who 
(hall  be  judge  of  thofe  means  of  right  information,  the  magiflrate,  who  joins 
force  with  them,  to  make  them  be  hearkened  to,  or  no  ?  When  you  have  an- 
fwered  that,  you  will  have  refolved  a  great  part  of  the  queftion,  What  ma- 
giftrates  are  to  ufe  force  ? 

But,  that  you  may  not  complain  again,  of  my  mifreprefenting,  I  mull 
beg  my  reader’s  leave,  to  fet  down  your  argument  at  large,  in  your  own  words, 
and  all  you  fay  upon  it.  “  When  men  fly  from  the  means  of  a  right  informa- A.  p-  i i. 
“  tion,  and  will  not  fo  much  as  confider,  how  reafonable  it  is,  throughly  and 
“  impartially  to  examine  a  religion,  which  they  embraced,  upon  fuch  induce- 
<c  ments,  as  ought  to  have  no  fway  at  all,  in  the  matter,  and  therefore,  with 
<c  little,  or  no,  examination  of  the  proper  grounds  of  it;  what  human  method 
“  can  be  ufed,  to  bring  them  toad  like  men,  in  an  affair  of  fuch  confequence, 

“  and  to  make  a  wifer  and  more  rational  choice,  but  that  of  laying  fuch  penal- 
“  ties  upon  them,  as  may  balance  the  weight  of  thofe  prejudices,  which  in- 
“  dined  them  to  prefer  a  falfe  way  before  the  true,”  &c.  Now  this  argument, 
you  tell  me,  I  pretend  to  retort  in  this  manner:  “  and,  I  fay,  I  fee  no  other  Page  41. 
“  means  left  (taking  the  world,  as  we  now  find  it,  wherein  the  magiflrate  never 
“  lays  penalties,  for  matters  of  religion,  upon  thofe  of  his  own  church,  nor  is 
“  it  to  be  expeded  they  ever  fhould)  to  make  men  of  the  national  church,  any 
*c  where,  throughly  and  impartially  examine  a  religion,  which  they  embraced 
“  upon  fuch  inducements,  as  ought  to  have  no  fway  at  all,  in  the  matter,  and 
“  therefore,  with  little,  or  no,  examination  of  the  proper  grounds  of  it :  and 
“  therefore  I  conclude  the  ufe  of  force,  by  difl'enters,  upon  conformifts  neceflary. 

“  I  appeal  to  all  the  world,  whether  this  be  not  as  juft  and  natural  a  conclufion 
as  yours?”  And  you  fay,  you  are  “  well  content  the  world  fhould  judge. 

“  And,  when  it  determines,  that  there  is  the  fame  reafon  to  fay,  That  to  bring 
<c  thofe,  who  conform  to  the  national  church,  to  examine  their  religion,  it  is 
<c  neceflary  for  difl'enters  (who  cannot,  poflibly,  have  the  coadive  power,  be- 
“  caule  the  national  church  has  that  on  its  fide,  and  cannot  be  national,  with- 
<f  out  it)  to  ufe  force  upon  conformifls,  as  there  is  to  fay,  that,  where  the  na- 

tional  church  is  the  true  church,  there  to  bring  difl'enters  (as  I  call  them)  to 
“  examine  their  religion,  it  is  neceflary  for  the  magiflrate  (who  has  the  co- 
“  adive  power)  to  lay  moderate  penalties  upon  them,  for  diflenting :  you  fay, 

“  when  the  world  determines  thus,  you  will  never  pretend  any  more  to  judge 
“  what  is  reafonable,  in  any  cafe  whatfoever.  For  you  doubt  not  but  you 
“  may  fafely  prefume,  that  the  world  will  eafily  admit  thefe  two  things. 

“  1.  That,  though  it  be  very  fit  and  defirable,  that  all,  that  are  of  the  truere- 
“  ligion,  fhould  underftand  the  true  grounds  of  it;  that  fo  they  may  be  the 
“  better  able,  both  to  defend  themfelves  againft  the  afiaults  of  feducers,  and 
“  to  reduce  fuch,  as  are  out  of  the  way ;  yet  this  is  not  ftridly  neceflary  to  their 
“  falvation  :  becaufe  experience  fhews  (as  far  as  men  are  capable  to  judge  of  fuch 
<{  matters)  that  many  do  heartily  believe  and  profefs  the  true  religion,  and  con- 
“  fcientioufly  pradife  the  duties  of  it,  who  yet  do  not  underftand  the  true 
“  grounds,  upon  which  it  challenges  their  belief :  and  no  man  doubts,  but, 

“  whofoever  does  fo  believe,  profefs,  and  pradife  the  true  religion,  if  he  perfe- 
“  veres  to  the  end,  fhall  certainly  attain  falvation  by  it.  2.  That  how  much 
“  foever  it  concerns  thofe,  who  rejed  the  true  religion  (whom  I  may  call  di£-page  39. 
“  fenters,  if  I  pleafe)  to  examine  and  confider,  why  they  do  fo ;  and  how 
■“  needful  foever  penalties  may  be,  to  bring  them  to  this  ;  it  is,  however,  utterly 
“  unreafonable,  that  fuch  as  have  not  the  coadive  power,  fhould  take  upon  them 
“  to  inflid  penalties  for  that  purpofe  :  becaufe,  as  that  is  not  confident  with  A.  p.  6, 

“  order  and  government,  which  cannot  ftand,  where  private  perfons  are  per- 
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“  mitted  to  ufurp  the  coadive  power ;  fo  there  is  nothing  more  manifeft,  than 
“  that  the  prejudice,  which  is  done  to  religion,  and  to  the  intereft  of  men’s 
“  fouls,  by  deftroying  government,  does  infinitely  outweigh  any  good,  that 
“  can  pofiibly  be  done,  by  that  which  deftroys  it.  And,  whoever  admits  and 
“  confiders  thefe  things,  you  fay,  you  are  very  fecure,  will  be  far  enough  from 
“  admitting,  that  there  is  any  parity  of  reafon,  in  the  cafes,  we  here  lpeak  of, 

“  or  that  “  mine  is  as  juft  and  natural  a  conclufion  as  yours.” 

The  fum  of  what  you  fay  amounts  to  thus  much.  Men  being  apt  to 
take  up  their  religion,  upon  inducements,  that  ought  to  have  no  fway  at  all  in 
the  matter,  and  fo,  with  little,  or  no,  examination  of  the  grounds  of  it ;  there¬ 
fore  penalties  are  neceflary  to  be  laid  on  them,  to  make  them  throughly  and 
impartially  examine.  But  yet  penalties  need  not  be  laid  on  conformifts,  in 
England,  to  make  them  examine ;  becaufe  they,  and  you,  believe  yours  to  be 
the  t;ue  religion  :  tho’  it  muft  be  laid  on  prefbyterians  and  independents,  &c.  to 
make  them  examine,  tho’  they  believe  theirs  to  be  the  true  religion  j  becaufe 
you  believe  it  not  to  be  fo.  But  you  give  another  very  fubftantial  reafon,  why 
penalties  cannot  be  laid  on  conformifts,  to  make  them  examine  ;  and  that  is, 
“  becaufe  the  national  church  has  the  coadtive  power  on  its  fide,”  and  there¬ 
fore,  they  have  no  need  of  penalties,  to  make  them  examine.  The  na¬ 
tional  church  of  France  too,  has  the  coadtive  power  on  its  fide,  and  therefore, 
they,  who  are  of  it,  have  no  need  of  penalties,  any  of  them,  to  make  them 
examine. 

If  your  argument  be  good,  that  men  take  up  their  religions  upon  wrong  in¬ 
ducements,  and  without  due  examination  of  the  proper  grounds  of  it ;  and  that, 
therefore,  they  have  need  of  penalties  to  be  laid  on  them,  to  make  them  exa¬ 
mine,  as  they  ought,  the  grounds  of  their  religion :  you  muft  confefs,  there 
are  lome  in  the  church  of  England,  to  whom  penalties  are  neceflary :  unlefs 
you  will  affirm,  that  all,  who  are  in  the  communion  of  the  church  of  England, 
have  fo  examined  :  but  that,  I  think,  you  will  not  do  ;  however  you  endeavour 
to  palliate  their  ignorance  and  negligence  in  this  matter.  There  being,  there¬ 
fore,  a  need  of  penalties,  I  fay,  ’tis  as  neceflary  that  prefbyterians  fhould  lay 
penalties  on  the  conformifts  of  the  church  of  England,  to  make  them  examine, 
as  for  the  church  of  England  to  lay  penalties  on  the  prefbyterians,  to  make 
them  do  fo  :  for  they,  each,  equally  believe  their  religion  to  be  true ;  and  we 
fuppofe,  on  both  hides,  there  are  thofe,  who  have  not  duly  examined.  Buf 
here,  you  think,  you  have  a  fure  advantage,  by  faying  “  it  is  not  confiftent 
“  with  the  order  of  government,  and  fo  is  impracticable.”  I  eafily  grant  it. 
But  is  yours  more  practicable  ?  When  you  can  make  your  way  practicable,  for 
the  end,  for  which  you  pretend  it  neceflary,  (viz.)  to  make  “  all,  who  have 
“  taken  up  their  religion  upon  fuch  inducements,  as  ought  to  have  no  fway  at 
“  all,  in  the  matter,  to  examine,  throughly  and  impartially,  the  proper 
“  grounds  of  it  j”  When,  I  fay,  you  can  fhew  your  way  practicable,  to  this 
end,  you  will  have  cleared  it  of  one  main  objection,  and  convinced  the  world, 
that  yours  is  a  more  juft  and  natural  conclufion,  than  mine. 

I  f  your  caufe  were  capable  of  any  other  defence,  I  fuppofe,  we  fhould  not 
have  had  fo  long  and  elaborate  an  anfwer,  as  you  have  given  us,  in  this  para¬ 
graph,  which,  at  laft,  bottoms  only  on  thefe  two  things:  i.  That  there  is  in 
you,  or  thofe  of  your  church,  fome  approaches  towards  infallibility,  in  your 
belief  that  your  religion  is  true,  which  is  not  to  be  allowed  thofe  of  other 
churches,  in  the  belief  of  theirs.  2.  That  it  is  enough,  if  any  one  does  but 
conform  to  it,  and  remain  in  the  communion  of  your  church :  or  elfe,  one 
would  think,  there  fhould  be  as  much  need  for  conformifts  too,  of  your  church, 
to  examine  the  grounds  of  their  religion,  as  for  any  others. 

“To  underftand  the  true  grounds  of  the  true  religion,  is  not,  you  fay,  ftri&ly 
“  neceflary  to  falvation.”  Yet,  I  think,  you  will  not  deny,  but  it  is  as  ftrictly 
neceflary  to  falvation,  as  it  is  to  conform  to  a  national  church,  in  all  thofe 
things  it  impofes :  fome  whereof,  are  not  neceflary  to  falvation  ;  fome  whereof, 
are  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  indifferent ;  and  fome  whereof,  to  fome  confci- 

entious 
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entious  men,  who  thereupon  decline  communion,  appear  unfound,  or  unlaw¬ 
ful.  If  not  being  Stri&ly  necehary  to  falvation,  will  excufe  from  penalties,  in 
the  one  cafe,  why  will  it  not  in  the  other  ?  And  now,  I  (hall  excufe  the  world, 
from  determining  my  conclusion,  to  be  as  natural  as  yours  :  for  ’tis  pity,  fo 
reafonable  a  difputant,  as  you  are,  Should  take  fo  defperate  a  refolutjon  as  “  ne- 
“  ver  to  pretend  any  more,  to  judge  what  is  realonable,  in  any  cafe  what- 
“  Soever.” 

Whether  you  have  proved  that  force,  ufed  by  the  magistrate,  be  a  means 
preferibed  by  God,  to  procure  the  gift  of  faith  from  him,  (which  is  all  you  fay, 
in  the  next  paragraph,)  others  mutt  judge. 

I  n  that  following ;  you  quote  thele  words  of  mine.  “  If  all  the  means  God 
“  has  appointed,  to  make  men  hear  and  confider,  be  exhortation  in  feafon  and 
“  out  of  feafon,  &c.  toge.her  with  prayer  for  them,  and  the  example  of  meek- 
“  nefs,.  and  a  good  life  ;  this  is  all  ought  to  be  done,  whether  they  will  hear, 

“  or  whether  they  will  forbear.”  To  which  you  thus  reply,  “  But  if  thefe  be  Page  45, 

“  not  all  the  means  God  has  appointed,  then  thefe  things  are  not  all  that  ought 
“  to  be  done.”  But,  if  I  ask  you,  how  do  you  know,  that  this  is  not  all  God 
has  appointed  ;  you  have  nothing  to  anfwer  (to  bring  it  to  your  prefent  purpofe) 
but  that  you  know  it,  by  the  light  of  nature.  For  all,  you  fay,  is  but  this; 
that,  by  the  light  of  nature,  you  know  force  to  be  ufeful  and  neceSTary,  to  bring 
men  into  the  way  of  falvation ;  by  the  light  of  nature,  you  know  the  ma¬ 
gistrate  has  a  commiSTIon  to  ufe  force  to  that  purpofe  ;  and  by  the  Same  light  of 
nature,  you  know  that  miracles  were  appointed,  to  fupply  the  want  of  force, 

'till  the  magistrates  were  chriStians.  I  imagine,  Sir,  you  would  fcarce  have 
thought  this  a  reafonable  anfwer,  if  you  had  taken  notice  of  my  words,  in  the 
fame  paragraph,  immediately  preceding  thofe  you  have  cited  ,  which  (that  you 
may  See  thefcope  of  my  argument)  I  will  here  trouble  you  with,  again  ;  and  they 
are  thele :  “  It  is  not  for  you  and  me,  out  of  an  imagination,  that  they  may  l,  2- p.  29*. 
“  be  uSeful,  or  are  neceSTary,  to  preScribe  means,  in  the  great,  mySterious  work 
“  of  falvation,  other  than  what  God  himfelfhas  directed.  God  has  appointed 
“  force  as  ufeful  and  neceSTary,  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  ufed,  is  a  way  of  argu- 
“  ing,  becoming  the  ignorance  and  humility  of  poor  creatures.  But  I  think 
“  force  ufeful  or  neceSlary,  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  ufed,  has  methinks  a  little 
*c  too  much  prefumption  in  it.  You  ask,  what  means  is  there  left  ?  None,  fay 
i{  I,  to  be  ufed  by  man,  but  what  God  himfelf  has  directed  in  the  feriptures, 

“  wherein  are  contained  all  the  means  and  methods  of  falvation.  Fahh  is  the 
<c  gift  of  God.  And  we  are  not  to  ufe  any  other  means,  to  procure  this  gift  to 
“  anyone,  but  what  God  himfelf  has  preferibed.  If  he  has  there  appointed, 

“  that  any  Should  be  forced  to  hear  thofe,  who  tell  them  they  have  miftaken 
“  their  way,  and  offer  to  Shew  them  the  right ;”  and  that  they  Should  be  pu- 
“  nifhed  by  the  magistrate,  if  they  did  not ;  ’twill  be  paft  doubt,  it  is  to  be 
“  made  ufe  of.  But,  ’till  that  can  be  done,  ’twill  be  in  vain  to  fay,  what  other 
“  means  is  there  left  ?  ” 

M  y  argument  here  lies  plainly  in  this ;  that  all  the  means  and  methods  of 
falvation  are  contained  in  the  feripture  :  which  either  you  were  to  have  denied, 
or  elfe  have  Shewn,  where  it  was,  in  feripture,  that  force  was  appointed.  But, 
inStead  of  that,  you  tell  us,  that  God  appointed  miracles,  in  the  heginning  of 
thegofpel.  And  though,  when  thefe  ceafed,  the  means,  I  mention,  were  all 
the  ministers  had  left,  yet  this  proves  not  that  the  magistrate  was  not  to  ufe 
force.  Your  words  are,  “  as  to  the  firft  fpreaders  of  thegofpel,  it  has  already page 
“  been  Shewn,  that  God  appointed  other  means,  befides  thefe,  for  them  to 
“  ufe,  to  induce  men  to  hear  and  coniider :  and  though,  when  thofe  extraor- 
“  dinary  means  ceafed,  thefe  means,  which  I  mention  (viz.  preaching,  &c.) 

“  were  the  only  means  left  to  the  ministers  of  the  gofpel  ;  yet  that  is  no  proof, 

“  that  the  magistrate,  when  he  became  chriftian,  could  not  lawfully  ufe  fuch 
“  means,  as  his  Station  enabled  him  to  ufe,  when  they  became  needful.”  I 
faid,  in  exprefs  words,  “  no  means  was  to  be  ufed  by  man,  but  what  God  him¬ 
felf  has  directed  in  the  feripture.”  And  you  anfwer,  this  is  no  proof,  that  the 
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chriftian  magiftrate  may  not  ufe  force.  Perhaps,  when  they  fo  peremptorily 
interpofe  their  decifive  decrees,  in  the  bufinefs  of  falvation,  eftablifh  religions 
by  laws  and  penalties,  with  what  articles,  creeds,  ceremonies,  and  difcipline, 
they  think  fit ;  (for  this  we  fee  done,  almoft  in  all  countries)  when  they  force 
men  to  hear  thofe,  and  thofe,  only,  who,  by  their  authority,  are  chofen  and 
allowed  to  tell  men,  they  have  miftaken  their  way,  and  offer  to  (hew  them 
the  right ;  it  may  be  thought  neceffary  to  prove  magiftrates  to  be  men.  If 
that  needs  no  proof,  what  I  laid  needs  lome  other  anfwer. 

But,  let  us  examine  a  little  the  parts  of  what  you  here  fay.  “  As  to  the 
“  firft  fpreaders  of  the  gofpel,  fay  you,  it  has  already  been  Ihewn,  that  God  ap- 
“  pointed  other  means,  befides  exhortation  in  feafon  and  out  of  feafon,  prayer 
“  and  the  example  of  a  good  life,  for  them  to  ufe,  to  induce  men  to  hear  and 
“  confider.”  What  were  thofe  other  means  ?  To  that  you  readily  anfwer,  mi¬ 
racles.  Ergo,  men  are  direfted  now,  by  fcripture,  to  ufe  miracles.  Or  elfe, 
what  anfwer  do  you  make  to  my  argument,  which  I  gave  you  in  thefe  words, 
“  no  means  is  to  be  ufed  by  man,  but  what  God  himfelf  has  dire&ed  in  the 
“  fcriptures,  wherein  are  contained  all  the  means  and  methods  of  falvation.” 
No,  they  cannot  ufe  miracles  now,  as  a  means,  fay  you,  for  they  have  them  not. 
What  then  ?  Therefore  the  magiftrate,  who  has  it,  muft  ule  force,  to  fupply 
the  want  of  thofe  extraordinary  means,  which  are  now  ceafed.  This,  indeed, 
is  an  inference  of  yours,  but  not  of  the  fcripture’s.  Does  the  fcripture  fay  any 
thing  of  this  ?  Not  a  word  :  not  fo  much  as  theleaft  intimation  towards  it,  in 
all  the  new  teftament.  Be  it  then,  true,  or  falfe,  that  force  is  a  means  to  be  ufed 
by  men,  in  the  abfence  of  miracles,  this  is  yet  no  anfwer  to  my  argument;  this 
is  no  proof,  that  ’tis  appointed  in  fcripture  ;  which  is  the  thing  my  argument 
turns  on. 

Revelation,  then,  fails  you.  Let  us  fee  now  how  reafon  and  common 
fenfe,  that  common  light  of  nature,  will  help  you  out. 

Youthen  reafon  thus:  bare  preaching,  &c.  will  not  prevail  on  men,  to 
hear  and  confider ;  and  therefore,  fome  other  means  is  neceffary  to  make  them 
do  fo.  Pray  what  do  you  mean,  by  men,  or  any  other  of  thofe  indefinite  terms, 
you  have  always  ufed,  in  this  cafe  ?  Is  it,  that  bare  preaching  will  prevail  on  no 
man  ?  does  reafon  (under  which  I  comprehend  experience  too,  and  all  the  ways 
of  knowledge,  contradiftinguifhed  to  revelation)  difcover  any  fuch  thing  to 
you  ?  I  imagine,  you  will  not  fay  that ;  or  pretend  that  nobody  was  ever 
brought,  by  preaching  and  perfuafion,  to  hear  and  confider  the  truths  of  the 
gofpel,  (mean,  by  confidering,  what  you  will)  without  other  means,  ufed  by 
thofe,  who  applied  themfelves  to  the  care  of  converting  them.  To  fuch,  there¬ 
fore,  as  may  be  brought  to  hear  and  confider,  without  other  means,  you  will 
not  fay,  that  other  means  are  neceffary. 

I  n  the  next  place,  therefore,  when  you  fay,  bare  preaching  will  not  prevail 
on  men,  do  you  mean  that  ’twill  not  prevail  on  all  men,  and  therefore,  ’tis  ne¬ 
ceffary  that  men  fhould  ufe  other  means  ?  Neither,  I  think,  will  reafon  autho¬ 
rize  you  to  draw  fuch  a  confequence :  becaufe,  neither  will  preaching  alone, 
nor  preaching,  affifted  with  force,  or  any  other  means,  man  can  ufe,  prevail 
on  all  men.  And  therefore,  no  other  means  can  be  pretended  to  be  neceffary, 
to  be  ufed  by  man,  to  do  what  men,  by  thofe  means,  never  did,  nor  never  can 
do. 

That  fome  men  fhall  be  faved,  and  not  all,  is,  I  think,  paft  queftion,  to 
all  that  are  chriftians :  and  thofe,  that  fhall  be  faved,  ’tis  plain,  are  the  eledl.  If 
you  think  not  this  plain  enough  in  fcripture,  I  defire  you  to  turn  to  the  feven- 
teenth  of  the  39  articles  of  the  church  of  England,  where  you  will  read  thefe 
words :  “  predeftination  to  life  is  the  everlafting  purpofe  of  God,  whereby  (bc- 
<c  fore  the  foundations  of  the  world  were  laid,)  he  hath  conftantly  decreed,  by 
“  his  counfel,  fecret  to  us,  to  deliver  from  curfe  and  damnation,  thofe,  whom  he 
<£  has  chofen  in  Chrift,  out  of  mankind,  and  to  bring  them,  by  Chrift,  to  ever- 
“  lafting  falvation,  as  veffels  made  to  honour.  Wherefore,  they,  which  be  en- 
<£  dued  with  fo  excellent  a  benefit  of  God,  be  called  according  to  God’s  pur- 
:  W  J  .  ■  '  "  “  pole, 
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u  pofe,  by  his  fpirit,  working  in  due' feafon  :  they  thro’ grace,  obey  the  calling; 
u  they  be  juftilied  freely  ;  they  be  made  Tons  of  God,  by  adoption ;  they  be 
“  made  like  the  image  of  his  only  begotten  fon,  Jefus  Chrift ;  they  walk  reli- 
“  gioufly  m  good  works  ;  and  at  length,  by  God’s  mercy,  they  attain  to  ever- 
“  lading  felicity.”  Now,  pray  tell  me,  whether  bare  preaching  will  not  prevail 
on  all  the  eledt,  to  hear  and  confider,  without  other  means,  to  be  ufed  by  men. 

If  you  fay,  it  will ;  the  neceffity  of  your  other  means,  I  think,  is  out  of  doors. 

If  you  fay,  it  will  not ;  I  defire  you  to  tell  me,  how  you  do  know  it,  without 
revelation  ?  And  whether,  by  your  own  reafon,  you  can  tell  us,  whether  any, 
and  what,  means  God  has  made  neceffary,  befides  what  he  has  appointed  in 
fcripture,  for  the  calling  his  eledt  ?  When  you  can  do  this,  we  ffiall  think  you 
no  ordinary  divine,  nor  a  ffranger  to  the  fecret  counfels  of  the  infinitely  wife 
God.  But  ’till  then,  your  mixing  your  opinion  with  the  divine  wifdom,  in 
the  great  work  of  falvation,  and,  from  arguments  of  congruity,  taking  upon 
you  to  declare  the  neceffity,  or  ufefulnefs,  of  means,  which  God  has  not  ex- 
prefly  directed,  for  the  gathering  in  of  his  eledf,  will  fcarce  authorize  the  ma¬ 
giftrate,  to  ufe  his  coadtive  power,  for  the  edifying  and  compleating  the  body 
of  Chrift,  which  is  his  church.  “  Thofe,  whom  God  hath  chofen,  in  Chrift, 

“  out  of  mankind,  before  the  foundations  of  the  world,  are  called,  according 
“  to  God’s  purpofe,  by  his  fpirit,  working  in  due  feafon,  and,  through  grace, 

“  obey  the  calling fay  you,  in  your  article.  The  outward  means,  that  God 
has  appointed  for  this,  is  preaching.  Ay,  but  preaching- is  not  enough;  that 
is  not  fufficient  means,  fay  you.  And  I  ask  you,  how  you  know  it ;  lince  the 
fcripture,  which  declares  all,  that  we  can  know,  in  this  matter,  fays  nothing 
of  the  infufficiency  of  it,  or  of  the  neceffity  of  any  other  ?  Nor  can  there  be  a 
neceffity  of  any  other  means,  than  what  God  exprefly  appoints,  in  a  matter, 
wherein  no  means  can  operate  effedtually,  without  the  affiftance  of  his  grace ; 
and  where  the  affiftance  of  his  grace  can  make  any  outward  means,  he  ap¬ 
points,  effectual. 

I  m  u  s  t  defire  you  here,  to  take  notice,  that,  by  preaching,  which  I  ufe  for 
fhortnefs,  I  mean  exhortation,  inftrudtion,  entreaty,  praying  for,  and  in  fine, 
any  outward  means  of  perfuafion,*in  the  power  of  man,  feparate  from  force. 

You  tell  us  here,  “  as  to  the  firft  fpreaders  of  the  gofpel,  God  appointedPaSe43- 
“  other  means,  viz.  miracles,  for  them  to  ufe,  to  induce  men  to  hear  and  con- 
“  fider.”  If,  by  the  firft  fpreaders  of  the  gofpel,  you  mean  the  twelve  apoftles 
and  feventy  difciples,  whom  Chrift  himfelf  fent  to  preach  the  gofpel ;  they,  in¬ 
deed,  were  appointed,  by  his  immediate  command,  to  ffiew  miracles,  by  the 
power,  which  he  had  beftowed  upon  them.  But  will  you  fay,  all  the  minifters 
and  preachers  of  the  gofpel  had  fuch  a  commiffion,  and  fuch  a  power,  all  a- 
long,  from  the  apoftles  time ;  and  that  they,  every  one,  did  actually  ffiew  mi¬ 
racles,  to  induce  men  to  hear  and  confider,  quite  down,  ’till  chriftianity  was 
fupported  by  the  law  of  the  empire  ?  Unlefs  you  could  ffiew  this,  though  you 
could  produce  fome  well-attefted  miracles,  done  by  fome  men,  in  every  age,  ’till 
that  time,  yet  it  would  not  be  fufficient  to  prove,  that  miracles  were  appointed 
to  be  conftantly  ufed,  to  induce  men  to  hear  and  confider;  and  fo,  by  yourrea- 
foning,  to  fupply  the  want  of  force,  ’till  that  neceffary  affiftance  could  be  had, 
from  the  authority  of  the  magiftrate  become  chriftian.  For,  fince  it  is  what  you 
built  upon,  that  men  will  not  hear  and  confider,  upon  bare  preaching,  (and 
I  think,  you  will  forwardly  enough  agree,  that  ’till  chriftianity  was  made  the 
religion  of  the  empire,  there  were  thofe,  every-where,  that  heard  the  preachers 
of  it  fo  little,  Or  fo  little  confidered,  what  they  faid,  that  they  rejected  the  gofpel;) 
and  that,  therefore,  miracles,  or  force,  are  neceffary  means,  to  make  men  hear 
and  confider ,  you  muft  own  that  thofe,  who  preached  without  the  power  of 
miracles,  or  the  coadtive  power  of  the  magiftrate  accompanying  them,  were  un- 
furniffied  of  competent  and  fufficient  means,  to  make  men  hear  and  confider; 
and  fo,  to  bring  them  to  the  true  religion.  If  you  will  fay,  the  miracles,  done 
by  others,  were  enough  to  accompany  their  preaching,  to  make  it  be  heard  and 
confidered  ,  the  preaching  of  the  minifters,  at  this  day,  is  fo  accompanied,  and 
fo  will  need  no  affiftance  of  force  from  the  magiftrate*  If  the  report  of  mira- 
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cles,  done  by  one  minifter  of  the  gofpel,  fome  time  before,  and  in  another  place, 
were  fufficient  to  make  the  preaching  of  ten,  or  a  thoufand  others,  be  heard  and 
confidered,  why  is  it  not  fo  now  ?  For  the  credibility  and  atteftation  of  the  re¬ 
port  is  all,  that  is  of  moment  ;  when  miracles  done  by  others,  in  other  places, 
are  the  argument  that  prevails.  But  this,  I  fear,  'Will  not  ferve  your  turn,  in 
the  bufinefs  of  penalties  ;  and  whatever  might  fatisfy  you,  in  the  cafe  ofmiracles, 

I  doubt,  you  would  not  think  the  falvation  of  fouls,  fufficiently  provided  for,  if 
the  report  of  the  force  of  penalties,  ufed  fome  time  fince,  on  one  fide  of  the 
Tweed,  were  all,  that  fhould  affift  the  preachers  of  the  true  religion  on  the  other, 
to  make  men  hear  and  confider. 

St.  Paul,  in  his  epiftle  to  Titus,  inftruCts  him  what  he,  and  the  prefbyters 
he  fhould  ordain,  in  the  cities  of  Crete,  were  to  do,  for  the  propagating 
of  the  gofpel,  and  bringing  men  heartily  to  embrace  it.  His  directions  are, 
that  they  fhould  be  “  blamelefs,  not  rioters,  not  felf-willed,  not  foon  angry i 
“  not  given  to  wine,  nor  filthy  lucre,  not  ftrikers,  not  unruly  j  lovers  of  hofpi- 
“  tality,  and  of  good  men ;  fober,  juft,  holy,  temperate  ;  to  be  able,  by  found 
“  dodtrine,  both  to  exhort  and  convince  gainfayers  ;  in  all  things,  to  be  a 
“  pattern  of  good  works;  in  doCtrine,  fhewing  uncorruptednefs,  gravity,  fin- 
“  cerity,  found  fpeech,  that  cannot  be  condemned,  that  he,  that  Is  of  the  con- 
<c  trary  part,  maybe  afhamed,  having  no  evil  to  fay  of  you.  Thefe  things 
“  fpeak,  and  exhort,  and  rebuke  with  all  authority.  Avoid  foolifh  queflions, 
“  and  genealogies,  and  contentions.  A  man  that  is  an  heretick,  after  the  firft 
“  andfecond  admonition,  rejeCt.”  To  repay  you  the  favour  of  your  Greek,  it 
is  which,  if  I  may  take  your  liberty  of  receding  from  our  tranflation, 

I  would  read  “  avoid”. 

The  Cretans,  by  the  account  St.  Paul  gives  of  them,  were  a  people  that 
would  require  all  the  means,  that  were  needful  to  prevail,  with  any  ftrangersto 
the  gofpel,  to  hear  and  confider.  But  yet,  we  find  nothing  directed,  for  the 
fupport  and  propagation  of  the  gofpel,  in  this  ifland,  but  preaching, exhortation, 
reproof,  &c.  with  the  example  of  a  good  life.  In  all  this  epiftle,  writ  on  pur- 
pofe,  to  inftruCt  the  preachers  of  the  gofpel,  in  the  means  they  were  to  ufe,  a- 
mong  the  Cretans,  for  their  converfion,  not  a  word  about  miracles,  their  power, 
or  ufe  :  which  one  would  think  ftrange,  if  they  were  the  means  appointed,  and 
neceffary  to  make  men  hear  and  confider,  and  without  which,  they  would  not 
do  it.  Preaching,  admonition,  exhortation,  entreaties,  inftruCtion,  by  the  com¬ 
mon  light  of  reafon,  were  known,  and  natural  to  be  ufed,  to  perfuade 
men.  There  needed  not  be  much  faid,  to  convince  men  of  it.  But,  if  mira¬ 
cles  were  a  neceffary  means,  it  was  a  means  wholly  new,  unexpected,  and 
out  of  the  power  of  other  teachers.  And  therefore,  one  would  think,  if  they 
were  appointed,  for  the  ends  you  propofe,  one  fhould  hear  fomething  of  that 
appointment :  fince  that  they  were  to  be  ufed ;  or  how  ;  and  when ;  was  farther 
from  common  apprehenfion,  and  feems  to  need  fome  particular  direction. 

I  f  you  fay,  the  fame  fpirit,  that  gave  them  the  power  of  miracles,  would  alfo 
give  them  the  knowledge,  both  that  they  had  it,  and  how  to  ufe  it ;  I  am  far 
enough  from  limiting  the  operations  of  that  infinitely  wife  Spirit,  who  will  not 
fail  to  bring  all  the  eleCt  of  God,  into  the  obedience  of  truth,  by  thofe  means, 
and  in  that  manner,  he  fhall  think  neceffary.  But  yet,  our  Saviour,  when  he 
fent  abroad  his  difciples,  with  the  power  of  miracles,  not  only  put  it  in  their, 
commiffion,  whereby  they  were  informed,  that  they  had  that  extraordinary 
gift,  but  added  inftruCtions  to  them,  in  the  ufe  of  it.  “  Freely  you  have  re- 
“  ceived,  freely  give a  caution,  as  neceffary  to  the  Cretan  elders,  in  the  ufe 
of  miracles,  if  they  had  that  power ;  there  being  nothing  more  liable  to  be 
turned  to  the  advantage  of  filthy  lucre. 

Ido  not  queftion,  but  the  fpirit  of  God  might  give  the  power,  and  ftir  up 
the  mind  of  the  firft  fpreaders  of  the  gofpel,  to  do  miracles,  on  fome  extraordi¬ 
nary  occafion.  But,  if  they  were  a  neceffary  means,  to  make  men  hear  and 
confider,  what  was  preached  to  them,  ’till  force  fupplied  their  place,  and  fo 
were  ordinarily  to  accompany  the  preaching  of  the  gofpel,  (unlefs  it  fhould  be 
preached,  without  the  means  appointed,  and  neceffary  to  make  it  prevoil)  I 

i  '  think. 
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think,  in  that  cafe,  we  may  expert  it  (hould  exprelly  have  made  a  part  of  the 
preacher’s  commiflion;  it  making  a  neceflary  part  of  the  effectual  execution  of 
his  function. 

But  the  apoftle,  it  feems,  thought  fit  to  lay  the  ftrefs  upon  inftrufting  others, 
and  living  well  themfelves ;  upon  “  being  inftant  in  leafon,  and  out  of  feafon  j” 
and  therefore,  directs  all  his  advices,  for  the  ordering  the  Cretan  church,  and 
propagating  the  gofpef  there,  to  make  them  attend  to  thofe  neceflary  things  of 
life  and  doctrine,  without  fo  much  as  mentioning  the  appointment,  need,  or  ufe 
of  miracles. 

I  said,  “  but  whatever  negledl,  oraverfion,  there  is  in  fome  men,  impar-L.z-p-  291. 

“  tially  and  throughly  to  be  inftrudted ;  there  will,  upon  a  due  examination  (I 
“  fear)  be  found  no  lefs,  a  negletft,  and  averfion,  in  others,  impartially  and 
“  throughly  to  inftrud:  them.  ’Tis  not  the  talking,  even  general  truths,  in  plain 
“  and  clear  language  ;  much  lefs  a  man’s  own  fancies,  in  fcholaftical,  or  uncom- 
“  mon,  ways  of  fpeaking,  an  hour  or  two,  once  a  week,  in  publick  5  that  is  e- 
**  nough  to  inftruifteven  willing  hearers,  in  the  way  of  falvation,and  the  grounds 
“  of  their  religion  ” :  and  that  politick  difcourfes  and  invectives  from  the  pulpit, 
inftead  of  friendly  and  chriftian  debates  with  people,  at  their  houfes,  were  not 
the  proper  means  to  inform  men,  in  the  foundations  of  religion  ;  and  that,  if 
there  were  not  a  negleCt,  in  this  part,  I  thought,  there  would  be  little  need  of 
any  other  means.  To  this,  you  tell  me,  in  the  next  paragraph,  tc  you  do  notpage 
“  fee,  how  pertinent  my  difcourfe,  about  this  matter,  is  to  the  prefent  queftion.” 

If  the  {hewing  the  negledts,  obfervable  in  the  ufe  of,  what  is  agreed  to  be,  ne¬ 
ceflary  means,  will  not  be  allowed  by  you,  to  be  pertinent,  in  a  debate  about 
neceflary  means  ;  when,  poflibly,  thofe  very  negleCts  may  fcrve  to  make  other 
means  feem  requifite,  which  really  are  not  fo :  yet,  if  you  are  not  of  thofe,  who 
will  never  think  any  fuch  difcourfe  pertinent,  you  will  allow  me  to  mind  you 
of  it  again,  as  not  impertinent,  in  anfwer  to  your  laft  letter,  wherein  you  fo  often 
tell  us,  of  thefufficient  provifion made  for  inftru&ion.  For,where-everthenegleCt 
be, it  can  fcarcebe  faid,thereisfuflicientprovifionmadeforinftru<ftion,inachriftian 
country,  where  great  numbers  of  thofe,  who  are  in  the  communion  of  the  national 
church,  are  grofly  ignorant  of  the  grounds  of  the  chriflian  religion.  And  I  ask  you, 
whether  it  be  in  refpeCt  of  fuch  conformifts,  you  fay,  as  you  do,  in  the  fame  pa-  Ibid, 
ragraph,  that  “  when  the  beft  provifion  is  made,  that  can  be,  for  the  inftrudtion 
“  of  the  people,  you  fear  a  great  part  of  them  will  ftill  need  fome  moderate 
“  penalties,  to  bring  them  to  hear  and  receive  inftruCtion  ?  ’* 

But  what,  if  all  the  means,  that  can,  be  not  ufed  for  their  ihftruCtion  :  that 
there  are  negledts  of  this  kind,  you  will,  I  fuppofe,  take  the  word  of  a  reverend 
prelate  of  our  church,  who  thought,  he  could  not  better  {hew  his  good  will  to 
the  clergy,  than,  by  a  feafonable  difcourfe  of  the  paftoral  care,  to  cure  that  neg- 
leCt  for  the  future.  There  he  tells  you,  that  “  minifters  fhould  watch  over  and  Paftoral 
“  feed  their  flock,  and  not  enjoy  their  benefices  as  farms,  &c.  Which  reproach.  Care,  p.  94- 
“  fays  he,  (whatever  we  may  be)  our  church  is  free  of,  which  he  proves  by  the  1001 
“  ftipulation  and  covenant,  they  make  with  Chrift,  that  they  will  never  ceafe 
“  their  labour,  care  and  diligence,  ’till  they  have  done  all,  that  lieth  in  them, 

“  according  to  their  bounden  duty,  towards  all  fuch  as  are,  or  (hall  be  com- 
“  mitted  to  their  care,  to  bring  them  to  a  ripenefs  of  age  in  Chrift.”  And  a  page 
or  two  after,  having  repeated  part  of  the  promife,  made  by  thofe,  who  take  or¬ 
ders,  he  adds,  “  in  this  is  exprefled  the  fo  much  negle  cte  d,  but  fo  necefc 
“  fary  duty,  which  incumbents  owe  their  flock,  in  a  private  way;  vifiting,  in- 
"  ftrudting,  and  admonifhing;  which  is  one  of  the  moft  ufeful  and  important 
“  parts  of  their  duty,  how  generally  foever  it  may  be  difufed,  or  forgotten, 

“  p.  166.  He  fays,  every  prieft  that  minds  his  duty  will  find,  that  no  part  of  it 
“  is  fo  ufeful,  as  catechiftical  difcourfes;  by  means  whereof,  his  people  will 
“  underftand  all  his  fermons  the  better,  when  they  had  once  a  clear  notion  of 
“  all  thofe  terms,  that  muft  run  through  them  ;  for  thofe  not  being  underftood,  Paftoral  cars, 
“  renders  them  all  unintelligible.  Another  part  of  the  prieft’s  duty,  he  tells  p-  *79* 

‘‘  you,  is  with  relation  to  them  that  are  without,  who  are  of  the  fide  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  or  among  the  diflenters.  Other  churches  and  bodies  are 

“  noted 
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“  noted  for  their  zeal,  in  making  profelytes ;  for  their  redlefs  endeavours,  as  well 
«  as  their  unlawful  methods  in  it :  they  reckoning,  perhaps,  that  all  will  be 
«  fanCtified,  by  the  increafing  their  p  a  rty;  which  is  the  true  name  of  making 
“  converts,  except  they  become,  at  the  fame  time,  good  men,  as  well  as  votaries 
“  to  a  fide,  orcaufe.  We  are  certainly  very  r  emiss  in  this,  of  both  hands. 
“  Little  pains  is  taken  to  gain,  either  upon  papids,  ornonconformids :  the  law 
“  hasbeen  somuch  trusted  to,  that  that  method  only  was  thought 
««  fure  j  it  was  much  valued,  and  others,  at  the  fame  time,  as  much  neglected. 
“  And  whereas,  at  firft,  withoutforce,  or  violence,  in  forty  years , 
“  time,  popery,  from  being  the  prevailing  religion,  was  reduced  to  a  handful, 
“  we  have  now,  in  above  twice  that  number  of  years,  made  very  little  pro-* 
te  grefs,”  &c. 

Perhaps,  here  again,  you  will  tell  me,  you  “  do  not  fee  how  this  is  per- 
“  tinent  to  the  prefent  quedion  ” ;  which,  that  you  may  fee,  give  me  leave  to 
put  you  in  mind,  that  neither  you,  nor  anybody  elfe,  can  pretend  force  neceflary,- 
’till  all  the  means  of  perfuafion have  beenufed,  andnotbing  negleCted,thatcan  be 
done,  by  all  the  fofter  ways  of  application.  And,  fince  it  is  your  own  doCtrine, 
that  force  is  not  lawful,  unlefs  where  it  is  necelfary  j  the  magidrate,  upon  your 
principles,  can  neither  lawfully  ufe  force,  nor  the  miniders  of  any  national 
church  plead  for  it,  any  where,  but  where  they  themfelves  have  fird  done  their 
duties :  a  draught  whereof,  adapted  to  our  prefent  circumdances,  we  have,  in 
the  newly  publidf  d  difcourfe  of  the  padoral  care.  And  he,  that  fliall  prefs  the 
ufe  of  force,  as  neceflary,  before  he  can  anfwer  it  to  himfelf  and  the  world,  that 
thofe,  who  have  taken  on  them  the  care  of  fouls,  have  performed  their  duties, 
were  bed  confider,  whether  he  does  not  draw  up  an  accufation  againd  the  men 
of  that  holy  order,  or  againd  the  magidrate,  who  differs  them  to  negleCt  any 
part  of  their  duty.  For,  whild  what  that  learned  bidiop,  in  the  paffages  above- 
cited,  and  in  other  places,  mentions,  is  negleCted,  it  cannot  be  faid,  that  no . 
other  means,  but  force,  is  left ;  thofe,  which  are,  on  all  hands,  acknowledged 
ceffary  and  ufefiil  means,  not  having  yet  been  made  ufe  of. 

Page43.  T  o  vindicate  your  method  from  novelty,  you  tell  me,  ’tis  as  old  as  St.  Au- 
din.  Whatever  he  fay,  in  the  place  you  quote,  it  fhews  only  his  opinion,  but 
not  that  it  was  ever  ufed.  'therefore,  to  fliew  it  not  to  be  new  in  practice,  you 
add,  that  you  “  think  it  has  been  made  ufe  of,  by  all  thofe  magidrates,  who 
“  having  made  all  requifite  provifions,  for  the  indruCting  theft  people  in  the 
“  truth,  have  likewife  required  them,  under  convenient  penalties,  to  embrace 
“  it.”  Which  is,  as  much  as  to  fay,  that  thofe  magidrates,  who  ufed  your  me¬ 
thod,  did  ufe  your  method.  And  that,  certainly,  you  may  think  fafely,  and 
without  fear  of  being  gain-faid. 

But  now  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think,  in  my  turn  :  and  that  is,  if  you  could 
have  found  any  magidrates,  who  had  made  made  ufe  of  your  method,  as  well 
as  you  think,  you  have  found  a  divine,  that  approves  of  it,  you  would  have 
named  thofe  magidrates,  as  forwardly  as  you  do  St.  Audin.  If  I  think  amifs, 
pray  correct  me  yet,  and  name  them. 

U  2.  p.  292.  T  h  a  t,  which  makes  me  imagine,  you  will  hardly  find  any  examples  of  it, 
is  what  I  there  faid  in  thefe  words :  “  All  other  law-makers  have  condantly 
“  taken  this  method  j  that,  where  any  thing  was  to  be  amended,  the  fault  was 
“  fird  declared,  and  then,  penalties  denounced  againd  all  thofe,  who,  after  a 
“  time  fet,  fhould  be  found  guilty  of  it.  This  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind, 

“  and  the  very  reafon  of  laws  (which  are  intended,  not  for  punifhment,  but 
“  correction)  has  made  fo  plain,  that  the  fubtiled  and  mod  refined  law-makers 
“  have  not  gone  out  of  this  courfe,  nor  have  the  mod  ignorant  and  barbarous 
“  nations  mifled  it.  But,  you  have  out-done  Solon  and  Lycurgus,  Mofes  and 
“  our  Saviour,  and  are  refolved  to  be  a  law -maker  of  a  way,  by  yourfelf.  ’Tis 
“  an  old  and  obfolete  way,  and  will  not  ferve  your  turn,  to  begin  with  warnings 
<c  and  threats  of  penalties,  to  be  inflicted  on  thofe  who  do  not  reform,  but  con- 
<{  tinue  to  do  that,  which,  you  think,  they  fail  in.  To  allow  of  impunity  to 
<{  the  innocent,  or  the  opportunity  of  amendment  to  thofe,  who  would  avoid 
“  the  penalties,  are  formalities,  not  worth  your  notice.  You  are  for  a  fhorter 

“  and 
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fc  and  Hirer  way.  Take  a  whole  tribe,  and  punilh  them  at  all  adventures,  whe- 
‘‘  ther  guilty,  or  no,  of  the  mifcarriage,  which  you  would  have  amended;  or, 

<c  without  lo  much  as  telling  them  what  it  is  you  would  have  them  do,  but 
**  leaving  them  to  find  it  out,  if  they  can.  All  thefe  abfurdities  are  contained, 

4‘  in  your  way  of  proceeding,  and  are  impoffible  to  be  avoided,  by  any  one, 

**  who  will  punilh  diifenters,  and  only  diifenters,  to  make  them  “  confider 
‘‘  and  weigh  the  grounds  of  their  religion,  and  impartially  examine  whether  it 
“  be  true  or  no,  and  upon  what  grounds  they  took  it  up ;  that  fo  they  may 
“  find  and  embrace  the  truth,  that  mull:  lave  them.”  Thefe  abfurdities,  I  fear, 

“  mult  be  removed,  before  any  magiftrates  will  find  your  method  practicable. 

I  having  faid,  “  your  method  is  not  altogether  unlike  the  plea,  madeufe 
“  of,  to  excufe  the  late  barbarous  ufage  of  the  proteftants  in  France,  from  being 
“  a  perfecution  for  religion,  viz.  that  it  was  not  a  punilhment  for  religion,  but 
“  for  difobeying  the  king’s  laws,  which  required  them  to  come  to  mafs  :  fo, 

“  by  your  rule,  diifenters  muff  be  punifhed,  not  for  the  religion,  they  have  em- 
“  braced,  but  the  religion,  they  have  rejected.”  In  anfwer  to  this,  in  the  nextpa~e  44 
paragraph,  you  take  abundance  of  pains  to  prove,  that  the  king  of  France’s  laws, 
that  require  going  to  mafs,  are  no  laws.  You  were  belt  to  fay  fo,  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  water.  ’Tis  fure  the  punifhments  were  punifhments,  and  the  dra¬ 
gooning  was  dragooning.  And  if  you  think,  that  plea  excufed  them  not,  I  am 
of  your  mind.  But  neverthelefs  am  of  opinion,  as  I  was,  that  it  will  prove  as 
good  a  plea,  as  yours.  Which  is  what  you  argue  againft,  in  your  next  paragraph,  jbid, 
in  the  words  following,  wherein  you  examine  the  likenefs  of  your  new  method 
to  this  plea.  You  tell  me,  cc  I  fay,  by  your  rule,  the  diifenters  (from  the  true 
<c  religion,  for  you  fpeak  of  no  other)  mull  be  punifhed  (or,  if  I  pleafe,  fub- 
“  jeCted  to  moderate  penalties,  fuch  as  fhall  make  them  uneafy,  but  neither  de- 
“  ifroy,  or  undo,  them ”:)  for  what?  Indeed,  I  thought,  by  your  firft  book, 
you  meant,  not  for  their  religion,  but  to  make  them  confider ;  but  here  you 
afk  me,  “  where  it  is  you  fay,  that  diifenters  from  the  true  religion,  are  not  to 
“  be  punifhed  for  their  religion  ?  ”  So  then,  it  feems,  in  your  opinion  now, 
tf  diifenters  from  the  true  religion  are  to  be  punifhed,”  or  (as  you  are  pleafed  to 
mollify  the  exprelfion,  for  the  thing  is  the  fame)  “  Subjected  to  moderate  penal- 
“  ties,  for  their  religion.”  I  think,  I  fhall  not  need  to  prove,  to  any  one,  but 
one  of  your  nice  ftile,  that  the  execution  of  penal  laws,  let  the  penalties  be  great, 
or  fmall,  are  punifhments. 

If  therefore,  the  religion  of  diifenters  from  the  true, be  afault  to  be  punilhed  by 
the  magiftrate  ;  who  is  to  judge, who  are  guilty  of  that  fault  ?  Mull  it  be  the  magis¬ 
trate,  every  where,  or  the  magiftrate  infome  countries,  and  not  in  others,  or  the  ma¬ 
giftrate,  no  where  ?  If  the  magiftrate,  no  where,  is  to  be  judge,  who  are  diifenters 
from  the  true  religion,  he  can  no  where  punilh  them.  If  he  be  to  be  every  where 
judge,  then  the  king  of  France,  or  the  great  Turk,  muft  punifh  thofe,  whom  they 
judge  diifenters  from  the  true  religion,  as  well  as  other  potentates.  If  fome  magif¬ 
trates  have  a  right  to  judge,  and  others  not ;  that  yet,  I  fear,  (how  abfurd  foever 
it  be)  fhould  I  grant  it,  will  not  do  your  bufinefs.  For  befides,  that,  they  will 
hardly  agree,  to  make  you  their  infallible  umpire,  in  the  cafe,  to  determine  who 
of  them  have,  and  who  have  not,  this  right  to  judge,  which  is  the  true  religion : 
or,  if  they  fhould,  and  you  fhould  declare  the  king  of  England  had  that  right, 

(viz.  whilft  he  complied  to  Support  the  orthodoxy,  ecclefiaftical  polity,  and  thofe 
ceremonies,  which  you  approve  of ;)  but  that  the  King  of  France,  and  the 
Great  Turk,  had  it  not,  and  fo  could  have  no  right,  to  ufe  force  on  thofe,  they 
judged  diifenters  from  the  true  religion ;  you  ought  to  bethink  yourfelf  what  you 
will  reply,  to  one,  that  fhould  ufe  your  own  words  ;  “  if  filch  a  degree  of  out-  a.  p. 
“  ward  force,  as  has  been  mentioned,  be  really  of  great  and  even  neceflary  ufe, 

<{  for  the  advancing  of  the  true  religion,  and  Salvation  of  fouls,  then  it  muft  be 
“  acknowledged,  that  in  France  and  Turky,  &c.  there  is  a  right  Somewhere  to 
“  ufe  it,  for  the  advancing  thofe  ends;  unlefs  we  will  fay  (what,  without  im- 
“  piety,  cannot  be  faid)  that  the  wife  and  benign  difpofer  and  governor  of  all 
“  things,  has  not,  in  in  France  and  Turky,  furnifh’d  mankind,  with  competent 
<c  means,  for  the  promoting  his  own  honour  and  the  good  of  fouls.” 

Vol.  II.  *60 
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Page  44.  You  go  on,  and  tell  us,  they  are  to  be  punilhed,  not  for  following  the  light 
of  their  own  reafon,  nor  for  obeying  the  didates  of  their  own  confciences, 
“  but  rather  for  the  contrary.  For  the  light  of  their  own  reafon,  and  the  didates 
“  of  their  own  confcience  (if  their  reafon  and  their  confciences  were  not  per- 
<c  verted  and  abufed)  would  undoubtedly  lead  them  to  the  fame  thing,  to  which 
“  the  method,  you  fpeak  of,  is  defigned  to  bring  them  ;”  i.  e.  to  the  fame  thing, 
to  which  your  reafon  and  your  confcience  leads  you.  For,  if  you  were  to  argue 
with  a  papift,  or  a  prefbyterian,  in  the  cafe,  what  privilege  have  you  to  tell  him, 
that  his  reafon  and  confcience  is  perverted,  more  than  he  has  to  teil  you,  that 
yours  is  fo  ?  Unlefs  it  be  this  infupportable  prefumption,  that  your  reafon  and 
confcience  ought  to  be  the  meafure  of  all  reafon  and  confcience,  in  all  others, 
which,  how  you  can  claim,  without  pretendingto  infallibility,  is  not  eafy  to  difcern. 

The  diverfion  you  give,  yourfelf,  about  the  likenefs  and  unlikenefs  of  thofe 
two  pleas,  I  (hall  not  trouble  myfelf  with  ;  fince,  when  your  fit  of  mirth,  was  o- 
Page45.  ver,  you  were  forced  toconfefs,  that  “  as  I  have  made  your  plea  for  you,  you 
“  think  there  is  no  confiderable  difference,  as  to  the  fairnefs  of  them,  executing 
“  what  arifes  from  the  different  degrees  of  punifhment,  in  the  French  difoipiine, 
“  and  your  method.  But  if  the  French  plea  be  not  true;  and  that,  which  I 

“  make  to  be  yours,  be  not  yours  - I  mufl  beg  your  pardon,  Sir,  I  did  not 

think,  it  was  your  opinion,  (nor  do  I  yet  remember,  that  you,  any  where,  faid 
in  your  A.  &c.)  that  men  were  to  be  punifhed  for  their  religion  ;  but  that  it  was 
purely  to  make  men  “  examine  the  religion,  they  had  embraced,  and  the  reli¬ 
gion  that  they  had  rejected.”  And,  if  that  were  of  moment,  I  fhould  think  my¬ 
felf  fufficiently  juftified,  for  this  my  miftake,  by  what  you  fay,  in  your  argu¬ 
ment,  &c.  from  p.  6.  to  12.  But,  fince  you  explain  yourfelf,  otherwile,  here,  I 
am  not  unwilling  to  take  your  hypothefis,  as  you,  from  time  to  time,  fhall  pleafe 
Page  45.  to  reform  it.  You  anfwer  then,  that  “  to  make  them  examine,  is,  indeed,  the 
“  next  end,  for  which  they  are  to  be  punifhed.  But,  what  is  that  to  my  queftion  ? 
“  Which,  if  it  be  pertinent,  demands  for  what  fault,  not  for  what  end,  they  are 
“  to  be  punifhed  :  as  appears,  even  by  my  next  words.”  “  So  that  they  arepu- 
“  nifhed,  not  for  having  offended  againft  a  law,  (i.  e.  not  for  any  fault ;)  for 
“  there  is  no  law  in  England  that  requires  them  to  examine.”  This,  I  mufl 
confefs,  was  to  fliew,  that  here,  as  in  France,  whatever  was  pretended,  yet  the 
true  reafon,  why  people  were  punifhed,  was  their  religion.  And  it  was  for  this 
agreement,  that,  in  both  places,  religion  was  meant,  though  fomething  elfe  was 
talked  of,  that  I  faid,  your  plea  was  like  that,  made  ufe  of,  in  France.  But  I 
fee,  I  might  have  fpared  my  pains,  to  prove  that  you  punifh  diffenters  for  their 
religion,  fince  you  here  own  it. 

You  tell  me,  in  the  fame  place,  I  was  impertinent  in  my  queftion,  (which 
was  this,  “  for  what  then  are  they  to  be  punifhed?  ”)  that  I  demanded,  for  what 
end,  and  not  for  what  fault  they  are  to  be  punifhed.  In  good  earneft,  Sir,  I  was 
not  fo  fubtile,  as  to  diftinguifh  them.  I  always  thought,  that  the  end  of  all 
laws  was  to  amend  thofe  faults,  which  were  forbidden  ;  and  that,  when  any  one 
was  punifhed,  the  fault,  for  which  he  was  punifhed,  was  the  tranfgreffion  of  the 
•  '  law,  in  that  particular,  which  was,  by  the  law,  commanded,  or  forbidden ;  and 
the  end  of  the  punifhment,  was  the  amendment  of  that  fault,  for  the  future.  For 
example;  if  the  law  commanded  to  hear,  not  hearing  was  the  fault  punifhed; 
and  the  end  of  that  punifhment,  was  to  make  the  offenders  hear.  If  the  law 
commanded  to  examine,  the  fault  punifhed,  when  that  law  was  put  in  execu¬ 
tion,  was  not  examining ;  and  the  end  of  the  punifhment,  to  make  the  offenders 
examine.  If  the  law  commanded  conformity,  the  fault  was  nonconformity, 
and  the  end  of  it  to  make  men  conform. 

Th  is  was  my  apprehenfion,  concerning  laws,  and  ends  of  punifhments.  And 
I  muft  own  myfelf  ftill  fo  dull,  as  not  to  diftinguifh  otherwife,  between  “  the 
“  fault,  for  which  men  are  to  be  punifhed,  and  the  end,  for  which  they  are  to 
“  be  punifhed ;”  but  only,  as  the  one  is  paft,  the  other  future.  The  tranft 
greffion,  or  fault,  is  an  omiffion,  or  adtion,  that  a  man  is  already  guilty  of; 
the  end  of  the  punifhment,  that  it  be  not  again  repeated.  So  that,  if  a  man  be 
punifhed,  for  the  religion  he  profefies,  I  can  fee  no  other  end,  for  which  he  is 

puuifhed. 
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puniShed,  but  to  make  him  quit  that  religion.  No  other  immediate  end,  I  mean  ; 
tor  other  remote  ends,  to  which  this  is  fubordinate,  it  may  have.  So  that,  if  not 
examining  the  religion,  which  men  have  embraced,  and  the  religion,  they  have 
rejected,  be  not  the  fault,  for  which  men  are  puniShed  :  I  would  be  glad,  you 
would  {hew  me,  how  it  can  be  the  next  end,  as  you  fay  it  is,  of  their  being  *pu- 
niihed.  And  that  you  may  not  think,  my  dulnefs  gives  you  a  labour,  without 
ground,  I  will  tell  you  the  reafon,  why  I  cannot  find  any  other  next  end  of  pu- 
nifhment,  but  the  amendment  of  the  fault  forbidden  ;  and  that  is,  becaufe  that 
feems  to  me  to  be  the  end,  the  next  end  of  any  aftion  ;  which,  when  obtained, 
the  aCtion  is  to  ceafe,  and  not  ceafe  ’till  it  be  attained.  And  thus,  I  think,  it  is, 
in  punishments,  ordained  by  the  law.  When  the  fault  forbidden  is  amended, 
the  punhhment  is  to  ceafe,  and  not  ’till  then.  This  is  the  only  way,  I  have,  to 
know  the  end,  or  final  caufe,  for  which  any  adtion  is  done.  If  you  have  any  o- 
ther,  .you  will  do  me  a  kindneSs  to  inftrudt  me.  This  ’tis,  which  makes  me  con¬ 
clude,  (and  I  think,  with  me,  all  thofe,  who  have  not  had  the  leifure  and  hap- 
pineSs  to  attain  the  utmoSt  refining  of  the  Schools)  that,  if  their  religion  be  the 
fault,  for  which  difienters  are  punifhed,  examining  is  not  the  end,  for  which  they 
are  punifhed,  but  the  change  of  their  religion  :  though  examining  may,  perhaps, 
in  fome  men,  precede  their  change,  and  help  to  it.  But  that  is  not  neceflary. 

A  man  may  change  his  religion,  without  it  :  and,  when  he  has  changed,  let  the 
motive  be  what  it  will,  the  end  the  law  aims  at,  is  obtained,  and  the  punish¬ 
ment  ceal'es.  So,  on  the  other  fide,  if  not  hearing,  not  examining,  be  the  fault, 
for  which  men  are  punifhed,  conformity  is  not  the  next  end,  for  which  they  are 
punifhed,  though  it  may,  perhaps,  in  fome,  be  a  confequence  of  it ;  but  hearing 
and  examining  muff  be  understood  to  be  the  ends,  for  which  they  are  punifhed. 

If  they  are  not  the  ends,  why  does  the  punifhment  ceafe,  when  thofe  ends  are 
attained  ?  And  thus  you  have  my  thoughts,  concerning  this  matter,  which, 
perhaps,  will  not  be  very  pertinent  (as  mine  have  not  the  good  luck,  always,  to 
be  to  you)  to  a  man  of  nicer  distinctions. 

But  let  us  confider  your  hypothefis,  as  it  now  Stands,  and  fee  what  advan¬ 
tage  you  have  got  to  your  caufe,  by  this  new  explication.  “  DiSTenters  from  the 
“  true  religion  are  to  be  puniShed,  fay  you,  for  their  religion.”  Why  ?  Becaufe 
’tis  a  fault.  Againft  whom  ?  AgainSt  God.  Thence  it  follows,  indeed,  that 
God,  if  he  pleaSes,  may  punifh  it.  But  how  will  you  prove,  that  God  has  given 
the  magistrates  of  the  earth,  a  power  to  punifh  all  faults  againSt  himfelf  ?  Cove- 
toufnefs,  or  not  loving  our  neighbour  as  ourfelves,  are  faults,  or  fins,  againSt  God. 
Ought  the  magistrate  to  puniSh  thefe  ?  But  I  Shall  not  need  to  trouble  you  much, 
with  that  question.  This  matter,  I  think,  will  be  decided  between  us,  without 
going  fo  far. 

I  f  the  magistrate  may  puniSh  any  one,  for  not  beingof  thetrue  religion,  mutt 
the  magistrate  judge,  what  is  that  true  religion,  or  no  ?  If  he  muSt  not,  what 
mutt  guide  him,  in  the  punishing  of  fome,  and  not  of  others  ?  For  fo  it  is,  in  all 
places,  where  there  is  a  national  religion,  established  by  penal  laws.  If  the  ma¬ 
gistrate  be  commifiioned  by  the  fame  law  of  nature  (for  that  is  all  the  commission, 
yon  pretend  to)  to  judge,  what  is  the  true  religion,  by  which  he  is  authorized  to 
puniSh  thofe,  who  diffent  from  it ;  mutt  not  all  magistrates  judge,  and  accord- 
ingly  puniSh  thofe,  who  diSTent  from  that,  which  they  judge  the  true  religion, 
i.  e.  in  effect,  thofe,  who  diSTent  from  theirs  ?  And,  if  all  magistrates  have  a 
power  to  puniSh  thofe,  who  are  not  of  their  religion,  I  ask  you,  Whether  it  be  of 
more  ufe,  or  difadvantage,  to  the  promoting  true  religion,  and  falvation  of  fouls  ? 

And,  when  you  have  refolved  that  queftion,  you  will,  then,  be  able  to  tell  me, 
whether  the  ufefulnefs  of  it  (which  muit  be  determined  by  the  greater  good,  or 
harm,  it  is  like  to  do)  is  fuch,  as  to  juStify  your  doCtrine  about  it,  or  the  magif- 
trate’s  ufe  of  it. 

Besides,  your  making  the  diSTenting  from  the  true  religion  a  fault,  to  be 
puniShed  by  the  magistrate,  puts  an  end  to  your  pretence  to  moderate  punish¬ 
ments  ;  which,  in  this  place,  you  make  ufe  of,  to  distinguish  yours  from  the 
French  method  ;  faying,  that  “  your  method  puniShes  men,  with  punishments, 

“  which  do  not  deferve  to  be  called  fo,  when  compared  with  thofe  of  the  French 

“  dif- 
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“  difcipline.”  Bat  if  the  diffenting  from  the  true  religion,  be  a  fault,  that  the 
magiflrate  is  to  punifh,  and  a  fault  of  that  confcquence,  that  it  draws,  with  it, 
the  lofs  of  a  man’s  foal  ;  I  do  not  fee,  how  other  magiflrates,  whofe  duty  it  is 
to  punifh  faults,  under  their  cognizance,  and,  by  punifhing,  to  amend  them, 
can  be  moie  remils,  than  the  king  of  France  has  been,  and  forbear  declaring, 
that  they  will  have  all  their  people  faved,  and  endeavour,  by  fuch  ways,  as  he 
Page  s.  has  done,  to  effedt  it  :  efpecialiy,  fince  you  tell  us,  that  “  God  now  leaves  reli- 
“  gion  to  the  care  of  men,  under  his  ordinary  providence,  to  try,  whether  they 
“  will  do  their  duties,  in  their  leveral  capacities,  or  not,  leaving  them  anfwera- 
“  ble  for  all,  that  may  follow,  from  their  negledl.”  In  the  correcting  of  faults, 
“  malo  nodo  malus  cuneus,”  is  not  only  what  isjuftifiable,  but  what  is  requi- 
fite.  But  of  this  more  fully,  in  another  place. 

In  the  next  place  ,  I  do  not  fee  how,  by  your  method,  as  you  explain  it 
here,  the  magiflrate  can  punifh  any  one,  for  not  being  of  the  true  religion, 
(though  wefhould  grant  him,  to  have  a  power  to  do  it)  whilft  you  tell  us,  that 
Page  45.  «  y0ur  metpocj  punifhes  men  for  rejecting  the  true  religion,  propofed  to  them, 

“  with  fufficient  evidence,  which  certainly  is  a  fault.”  By  this  part  of  your 
febeme,  it  is  plain,  that  you  allow  the  magiflrate  to  punifh  none,  but  thofe,  to 
whom  the  true  religion  is  propofed  with  fufficient  evidence  ;  and  fufficient  evi- 
Page  53.  dence,  you  tell  us,  “  is  fuch  as  will  certainly  win  affent,  where-ever  it  is  duly 
“  confidered.”  Now,  by  this  rule,  there  will  be  very  few,  that  the  magiflrate 
will  have  right  to  punifh  ;  fince  he  cannot  know,  whether  thofe,  who  diffent, 
do  it,  for  want  of  due  confideration  in  them,  or  want  of  fufficient  evidence  in 
what  is  propofed  ;  unlefs  you  mean,  by  due  confideration,  fuch  confideration, 
that  always  does  bring  men  adlually  to  affent ;  which  is,  in  effedt,  to  fay  nothing 
at  all.  For  then,  your  rule  amounts  to  thus  much,  “  that  fufficient  evidence  is 
“  fuch  as  will  certainly  win  affent,  where-ever  it  is  confidered  duly,”  i.  e.  fo, 
as  to  win  affent.  This  being  like  fome  of  thofe  other  rules,  we  have  met  with, 
and  ending  in  a  circle,  which  after  you  have  traced,  you  at  lafl  find  your- 
felf,  juft  where  you  were,  at  fetting  out ;  I  leave  it  to  you  to  own,  as  you 
think  fit  :  and  tell  you,  if,  by  duly  confidering,  you  mean  confidering  to  his 
utmoft ;  that  then,  that,  which  is  propofed  to  one,  with  fufficient  evidence,  to 
win  affent,  may  not  be  fo  to  another. 

There  are  propofitions,  extant  in  geometry,  with  theft  demonflrations 
annexed,  and  that,  with  fuch  fufficient  evidence,  to  fome  men,  of  deep  thought 
and  penetration,  as  to  make  them  fee  the  demonflration,  and  give  affent  to  the 
truth :  whilft  there  are  many  others,  and  thofe  no  novices  in  mathematicks, 
who,  with  all  the  confideration  and  attention  they  can  ufe,  are  never  able  to 
attain  unto  it.  ’Tis  fo  in  other  parts  of  truth.  That,  which  hath  evidence  e- 
nough,  to  make  one  man  certain,  has  not  enough  to  make  another  fo  much  as 
guefs  it  to  be  true,  though  he  has  fpared  no  endeavour,  or  application,  in  exa¬ 
mining  it.  And  therefore,  if  the  magiflrate  be  to  punifh  none  but  thofe,  who 
rejedt  the  true  religion,  when  it  has  been  offered  with  fufficient  evidence,  I  ima¬ 
gine,  he  will  not  have  many  to  punifh,  if  he  will,  as  he  ought,  diflinguifh  be¬ 
tween  the  innocent  and  the  guilty. 

Upon  your  forwardnefs  to  encourage  the  magiflrate’s  ufe  of  force,  in  matters 
of  religion,  by  its  ufefulnefs,  even  fo  far,  as  to  pretend  advantages,  from  what 
L.  2.  p.  315.  yourfelf  acknowledge  the  mifapplication  of  it,  I  fay  that  “  fo,  inflead  of 
“  difheartning  from,  you  give  encouragement,  to  the  mifehief  3  which,  upon 
“  your  principle,  joined  to  the  natural  thirfl  in  man,  after  arbitrary  power,  may 
ct  be  carried  to  all  manner  of  exorbitancy,  with  fome  pretence  of  right.”  To 
P<*ge  73.  ‘which  your  reply  is,  that  you  “  fpeak  no  where,  but  of  the  ufe  and  neceffity  of 
force”.  What  think  you,  in  the  place  mentioned,  of  the  gain,  that  you  tell  the 
fufferers,  they  fhall  make,  by  the  magiflrate’s  punifhing  them,  to  bring  them  toa 
wrong  religion  ?  You  do  not,  as  I  remember,  there  fay,  that  force  is  neceffary, 
in  that  cafe ;  though  they  gaining,  as  you  fay,  by  it  this  advantage,  “  that  they 
“  know  better,  than  they  did  before,  where  the  truth  does  lie,”  you  cannot  but 
allow,  that  fuch  a  mifapplication  of  force  may  do  fome  fervice,  indiredtly  and 
at  a  diftance,  towards  the  falvation  of  fojuls. 


But 
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But  that  you  may  not  think,  whilft  I  had  under  conlideration,  the  dange¬ 
rous  encouragement  you  gave,  to  men  in  power,  to  be  very  bufy  with  their 
force,  in  matters  of  religion,  by  all  the  forts  of  ufefulnefs,  you  could  imagine  of 
it,  however  applied,  right  or  wrong,  that  I  declined  mentioning  the  neceffity, 
yon  pretend,  of  force,  becaule  it  would  not  as  well  ferve  to  the  purpofe,  for  which 
I  mention  its  ufefulnefs  5  I  fhall  here  take  it  fo,  that  the  reader  may  fee,  what 
reafon  you  had  to  complain,  of  my  not  doing  it  before. 

Thus,  then,  hands  your  fyftem.  “  The  procuring  and  advancing,  any  wav, 
of  the  fpiritual  and  eternal  interefts  of  men,  is  one  of  the  ends  of  civil  fociety.” 

And  force  is  put  into  the  magiftrate’s  hands,  as  neceffary  for  the  attaining  thofe 
ends,  where  no  other  means  are  left,  “  Who,  then,  upon  your  grounds,  may 
“  quickly  find  reafon,  where  it  fuits  his  inclination,  or  ferves  his  turn,  to  punifti 
“  men  directly,  to  bring  them  to  his  religion.”  For,  if  he  may  ufe  force,  becaufe 
it  is  neceffary,  as  being  the  only  means  left,  to  make  men  confider  thofe 
reafon.s  and  arguments,  which  otherwife  they  would  not  confider,  why 
may  he  not,  by  the  fame  rule  of  force,  as  the  only  means  left,  to  procure  men 
degrees  of  glory,  which,  otherwife,  they  would  not  attain,  and  fo  to  advance 
their  eternal  interefts?  For  St.  Paul  allures  us,  that  “  the  afflictions  of  this  life 
“  work  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  weight  of  glory.”  So  that  whether  the  ma- 
giftrate  may  not,  when  it  may  ferve  his  turn,  argue  thus  from  your  principles, 
judge  you:  diffenters  from  my  religion  muft  be  punifhed,  if  in  the  wrong,  to 
bring  them  into  the  right  way;  if  in  the  right,  to  make  them,  by  their  fuffer- 
ings,  gainers  of  a  far  more  exceeding  weight  of  glory. 

But  yon  fay,  “  unlefs  it  be  as  neceflary  for  men,  to  attain  any  greater  de-  Page  73, 
“  gree  of  glory,  as  it  is  to  attain  glory,  it  will  not  follow,  that,  if  the  ma- 
“  giftrate  may  ufe  force,  becaufe  it  may  be  indirectly,  &c.  ufeful,  towards 
“  the  procuring  any  degree  of  glory,  he  may,  by  the  fame  rule,  life  it, 

<c  where  it  may  be  in  that  manner  ufeful,  towards  the  procuring  a  great- 
ee  er  degree  of  glory.  But,  that  there  is  the  fame  neceffity,  of  men’s  at- 
“  taining  a  greater  degree  of 'glory,  as  there  is  of  their  attaining  glory,  no 
“  man  will  affirm.  For,  without  attaining  glory,  they  cannot  efcape  the 
u  damnation  of  hell,  which  yet  they  may  efcape,  without  any  greater  degree 
“  of  glory.”  One  of  the  ends  of  a  common-wealth  is,  fay  you,  the  advan¬ 
cing  men’s  eternal  interefts.  The  procuring  greater  degrees  of  glory,  is  the  ad¬ 
vancing  a  man’s  eternal  interefts.  The  ufe  of  force  to  make  men  fuffer  for  the 
truth,  what,  otherwife,  they  would  not  fuffer,  is  as  neceffary  for  the  attaining 
an  higher  degree  of  glory,  as  ufing  force  to  make  them  confider,  what  other- 
wife  they  would  not  coniider,  is  neceffary  for  the  attaining  any  degree  of  glory. 

But  you  will  fay,  “  attaining  glory  is  absolutely  neceffary,  but  the  attaining  any 
**  greater  degree  of  glory,  however  delirable,  is  not  fo  neceffary.  Now,  if  there 
“  be  not  the  fame  neceffity  of  the  one  of  thefe,  as  there  is  of  the  other,  there 
*£  can  be  no  pretence  to  lay,  that  whatever  is  lawful,  in  refpeCt  of  one  of  them, 

islikewifefo,  in  relpeCt  of  the  other.”  But,  there  will  always  be  a  juft  pre¬ 
tence  to  fay,  if  advancing  the  eternal  interefts  of  men  be  one  of  the  ends  of  a 
common-wealth,  and  that  the  force,  in  the  magiftrate’s  hands,  be  neceffary,  to 
the  attaining  that  end;  that  then,  the  magiftrate  is  obliged  to  ufe  it;  whether 
you  will  think  that  end  abfolutely  neceffary,  or  as  neceffary  as  another,  or  no,  I 
ftiall  not  here  trouble  you  again,  with  your  miftake,  about  what  is  abfolutely 
neceffary,  having  taken  notice  of  it,  in  another  place.  Only,  I  ftiall  defire  you 
to  {hew  me,  that  the  attaining  of  glory  is  abfolutely  neceffary,  when,  next  time* 
you  have  occafion  to  affirm  it.  Attaining  of  glory  is  neceffary,  in  order  to  hap- 
pinefs:  and  attaining  a  greater  degree  of  glory,  is  neceffary  in  order  to  greater 
happinels:  but  neither  of  them  is  abfolutely  neceffary,  but  in  order  to  their  re- 
ipe&ive  ends. 

And  now,  though,  as  you  fay,  “  you  do  hot  think  yoiirfelf  bound  to  take 
“  notice  of  all,  that  may  be  done,  with  fome  pretence  of  right:”  yet,  I  fup- 
pofe,  upon  cooler  thoughts,  when  you  have  confidered  of  what  dangerous  con- 
fequence,  an  argument,  managed,  as  yOurs  is,  may  be  to  the  true  religion,  and 
the  lincere  profeffors  of  it;  and  what  occafion,  or  encouragement,  it  may  give  to 
Vol.  IL  *  6  P  meii 
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men  in  power,  warmed  with  zeal,  and  excited  by  the  proper  minifters  of  their 
own  religion,  to  make  a  wrong  and  exorbitant  ule  of  force,  in  matters  of  religion, 
you  will,  another  time,  think  yourfelf  bound,  not  to  let  it  go  abroad  again, with¬ 
out  fome  caution  to  the  magiftrate,  in  the  ufe  of  it  ;  without  one  word  of  advice 
at  lead,  that,  fince  it  is  given  him,  as  you  fay,  only  for  promoting  the  true  reli¬ 
gion,  he  fhould  take  care,  and  examihe  impartially,  whether,  what  he  employs 
it  for,  be  the  one,  only,  true  religion.  It  being  your  opinion,  when-ever  he 
makes  ufe  of  force,  in  matters  of  religion,  for  the  promoting  any  thing  but  that, 
he  goes  beyond  his  commiffion,  injures  his  fubjeds,  and  endangers  his  own  foul. 

B  y  this  time,  Sir,  I  fuppofe  you  fee,  upon  what  grounds  I  think,  you  have  not 
cleared  thofe  difficulties,  which  were  charged  by  me,  on  your  method  :  and  my 
reader  will  fee,  what  reafon  there  was,  for  thofe  imputations,  which,  with  fo 
loud  an  outcry,  you  laid  upon  me,  of  unfair  dealing ;  fince  there  is  not  one  of 
them,  which  cannot  be  made  good  to  be  contained,  either  in  your  book,  or  in 
your  hypothefis ;  and  that  fo  clearly,  that  I  could  not  imagine,  that  a  man, who 
had  fo  far  confidered  government,  as  to  engage  in  print,  in  fuch  a  controverfy 
as  this,  could  mifs  feeing  it,  as  foon  as  mentioned  to  him.  One  of  them,  which 
very  much  offends  you,  and  makes  you  fo  often  tell  me,  what  I  fay  is  imperti¬ 
nent,  and  nothing  to  the  purpofe  ;  and,  fometimes,  to  ufe  warmer  expreffions, 
is,  that  I  argue  againft  a  power  in  the  magiftrate,  to  bring  men  to  his  own  reli¬ 
gion  :  for  I  could  not  imagine  that,  to  a  man  of  any  thought,  it  could  need 
proving  ;  that,  if  there  were  a  commiffion  given,  to  all  magifirates,  by  the  law 
of  nature,  which  obliged  them  to  ufe  force,  to  bring  men  to  the  true  religion,  it 
was  not  poffible  for  them,  to  put  this  commiffion  in  execution,  without  being 
judges,  what  was  the  true  religion ;  and  then,  there  needed  no  great  quicknefs 
to  perceive,  that  every  magiftrate,  when  your  commiffion  came  to  be  put  in  ex¬ 
ecution,  would,  one  as  well  as  another,  find  himfelf  obliged  to  ufe  force,  to 
bring  men  to  that,  which  he  believed  to  be  the  true  religion.  But  fince  this  was 
fo  hard  for  you  to  fee,  I  now  have  been  at  the  pains  to  prove  it,  and  thereby  to 
clear  all  thofe  imputations.  I  fhall  not  inftance  in  any  other:  they  are  all  of  a 
like  kind.  Only,  where  you  complain,  I  have  not  cited  your  words  fairly,  if 
you  can  fiiew  that  I  have  done  it,  any  where,  in  this,  or  the  fecond  letter,  to  the 
advantage  of  my  caufe ;  or  to  avoid  any  argument  in  them,  not  anfweredj  if  you 
pieafe  to  fhew  it  me,  I  fhall  either  let  ;you  lee  your  miftake,  or  acknowledge  mine. 

And  now,  whether  you  fhall  think  what  I  have  faid,  worth  that  confidera- 
tion  you  promife,  or  take  it  all  for  cavils  and  impertinencies,  to  me  is  very  indif- 
Page  78.  ferent.  Enjoy,  if  you  pieafe,  that  fhort  and  eafy  way  of  anfwering.  But  if  the 
party,  you  write  for,  be,  as  you  fay,  God,  and  the  fouls  of  men,  it  will  require 
you  ferioufly  to  weigh  your  fcheme,  examine  and  put  together  the  parts  of  it, 
obferve  its  tendency  and  confequences ;  and,  in  a  word,  confider  things,  and  not 
words.  For  the  party  of  God  and  fouls  needs  not  any  help  from  obfcurity,or  un¬ 
certainty,  of  general  and  equivocal  terms,  but  may  be  fpoke  out,  clearly  and  diff 
tindly ;  needs  no  retreat,  in  the  round  of  equivalent,  or  the  uncertainty  of  miff 
applied  expreffions,  that  may  ferve  to  amufe  and  deceive  the  unwary,  but  inftrud 
nobody  ;  and  laftly,  needs  no  leave,  nor  allowance,  from  men  of  art,  to  dired 
both  fubjeds  and  magifirates,  to  the  examination  of  the  feriptures,  wherein  God 
has  revealed,  to  the  world,  the  ways  and  means  of  falvation.  In  doing  of  this, 
in  a  treatife,  where  you  profefs  “  the  fubjed  of  your  enquiry  is  only,  what  me- 
pa„e  68.  thod  is  to  be  ufed,  to  bring  men  to  the  true  religion  ”  ,  the  party,  you  profefs  to 
write  for,  would  have  juftified  you,  againfi  the  rules  of  any  lawful  art ;  and  no 
chriftian  man,  of  what  art  foever,  would  have  denied  you  that  liberty ;  and,  if 
I  miftake  not,  the  party,  you  fay,  you  write  for,  demands  it  of  you. 

I  f  you  find,  upon  a  review  of  the  whole,  that  you  have  managed  your  caufe, 
for  God,  and  the  fouls  of  men,  with  that  fincerity  and  clearnefs,  that  fatisfies 
your  own  reafon,  and,  you  think,  may  fatisfy  that  of  other  men,  I  fhall  congra¬ 
tulate  to  you  fo  happy  a  conftitulion.  But  if  all  your  magnified  and  neceffary 
means  of  force,  in  the  way  you  contend  for,  reaches  no  farther,  than  to  bring 
men  to  a  bare,  outward  conformity  to  the  church  of  England,  wherein  you  can 
fedately  affirm,  that  it  is  prefumable  that  all,  that  are  of  it,  are  fo,  upon  reafon 

and 
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and  conviction  ;  I  fuppofe,  there  needs  no  more  to  be  faid,  to  convince  the 
world,  what  party  you  write  for. 

The  party,  you  write  for,  is  God,  you  fay.  But  if  all,  you  have  faid,  aims, 
or  amounts,  to  nothing  more,  than  that  the  church  of  England,  as  now  efta- 
blifhedby  law,  in  its  doCtrines,  ceremonies  and  difcipline,  fliould  be  fupported 
by  the  power  of  the  magiftrate,  and  men,  by  force,  be  driven  into  it;  I  fear,  the 
world  will  think,  you  have  very  narrow  thoughts  of  God ;  or  that  that  is  not  the 
party  you  write  for.  ’Tis  true,  you  all  along  fpeak,  of  bringing  men  to  the  true 
religion.  But,  to  evidence  to  you,  that,  by  the  only  true  religion,  you  mean  only  that 
of  the  church  of  England,  I  tell  you,  that  upon  your  principles,  you  cannot 
name  any  other  church,  now  in  the  world,  (and  I  again  demand  of  you,  to  do 
it)  for  the  promoting  whereof,  or  punifhing  diflenters  from  it,  the  magiftrate  has 
the  fame  right,  to  ufe  force,  as  you  pretend  he  has,  here  in  England.  ’Till  you, 
therefore,  name  fome  fuch  other  true  church  and  true  religion,  beftdes  that  of 
England,  your  faying,  that  God  is  the  party,  you  write  for,  will  rather  fhew  that 
you  make  bold  with  his  name,  than  that  you  do  not  write  for  another  party. 

Yo  u  fay  too,  you  write  not  for  any  party,  but  the  fouls  of  men.  You  write, 
indeed,  and  contend  earneftly,  that  men  fhould  be  brought  into  an  outward  con¬ 
formity  to  the  church  of  England.  But  that  they  embrace  that  profeflion,  upon 
reafon  and  conviction,  you  are  content  to  have  it  prefumable,  without  any  far¬ 
ther  enquiry,  or  examination.  And  thofe,  who  are  once  in  the  outward  commu¬ 
nion  of  the  national  church,  however  ignorant,  or  irreligious,  they  are,  you  leave 
there  unafiifted,  by  your  only  competent  means,  force ;  without  which,  you  tell 
us,  the  true  religion,  by  its  own  light  and  ftrength,  is  not  able  to  prevail  againft 
men’s  lufts,  and  the  corruption  of  nature,  fo  as  to  be  confidered,  as  it  ought,  and 
heartily  embraced.  And  this  dropped  not  from  your  pen,  by  chance ;  but  you 
profeffedly  make  excufes  for  thofe  of  the  national  religion,  who  are  ignorant  of 
the  grounds  of  it,  and  give  us  reafons,  why  force  cannot  be  ufed  to  thofe,  who 
outwardly  conform,  to  make  them  confider  fo,  as  fincerely  to  embrace,  believe 
and  obey  the  truth,  that  muft  fave  them.  But  the  reverend  author  of  the  pafto- Page  179. 
“  ral  care  tells  you,  party  is  the  true  name  of  making  converts,  except  they 
“  become,  at  the  fame  time  time,  good  men.” 

I  f  the  ufe  of  force  be  neceftary,  for  the  falvation  of  fouls,  and  men’s  fouls  be 
the  party,  you  write  for  ;  you  will  be  fufpeCted  to  have  betrayed  your  party,  if 
your  method  and  neceftary  means  of  falvation  reach  no  farther,  than  to  bring 
men  to  outward  conformity,  tho’  to  the  true  church  ;  and,  after  that,  abandons 
them  to  their  lufts  and  depraved  nature,  deftitute  of  the  help  of  force,  your  ne- 
ceflary  and  competent  means  of  falvation. 

This  way  of  managing  the  matter,  whatever  you  intend,  leems  rather,  in 
the  fitnefs  of  it,  to  be  for  another  party.  But  fince  you  aftiire  us,  you  write  for 
nothing,  but  God  and  men’s  fouls,  it  can  only  be  faid,  you  had  a  good  inten¬ 
tion,  but  ill  luck ;  fince  your  fcheme,  put  into  the  language  of  the  country,  will 
fit  any  national  church  and  clergy,  in  the  world,  that  can  but  fuppofe  itfelf  the 
true  ;  and  that  I  prefume  none  of  them  will  fail  to  do. 

You  were  more  than  ordinary  referved  and  gracious,  when  you  tell  me,  that 
“  what  party  I  write  for,  you  will  not  undertake  to  fay.”  But  having  told  me,  Page  79. 
that  my  letter  tends  to  the  promoting  of  fcepticifm  in  religion,  you  thought  (’tis 
like)  that  was  fufiicient  to  fhew  the  party,  I  write  for;  and  fo  you  might  fafely* 
end  your  letter,  with  words  that  looked  like  civil.  But,  that  you  may,  another 
time,  be  a  little  better  informed,  what  party  I  write  for,  I  will  tell  you.  They  are 
thofe  who,  in  every  nation,  fear  God,  work  righteoufnefs,  and  are  accepted  with 
him ;  and  not  thofe,  who,  in  every  nation,  are  zealous  for  human  conftitutions, 
cry  up  nothing  fo  much,  as  outward  conformity  to  the  national  religion,  and  are 
accepted  by  thofe,  who  are  the  promoters  of  it.  Thofe,  that  I  write  for,  are  thofe, 
who,  according  to  the  light  of  their  own  confciences,  are,  every  where,  in  ear¬ 
ned,  in  matters  of  their  own  falvation,  without  any  defire  to  impofe  on  others ; 
a  party,  fo  feldom  favoured  by  any  of  the  powers,  or  fedts,  of  the  world ;  a  par¬ 
ty,  that  has  fo  few  preferments  to  beftow  ;  fo  few  benefices,  to  reward  the  en¬ 
deavour  of  any  one,  who  appears  for  it,  that  I  conclude,  I  fhall  eafily  be  be¬ 
lieved. 
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lieved,  when  I  fay,  that  neither  hopes  of  preferment,  nor  any  defign  to  recom¬ 
mend  myfelf  to  thofe,  I  live  amongft,  has  biaffed  my  understanding,  or  milled 
me  in  my  undertaking.  So  much  truth,  as  ferves  the  turn  of  any  particular 
church,  and  can  be  accommodated  to  the  narrow  intereft  of  fome  human  confti- 
tution,  is-,  indeed,  often  received  with  applaufe,  and  the  publilher  finds  his  ac¬ 
count  in  it.  But  I  think,  I  may  fay,  truth  (in  its  full  latitude,  of  thole  generous 
principles  of  the  gofpel,  which  fo  much  recommend,  and  inculcate,  univerfal 
charity,  and  a  freedom  from  the  inventions  and  impolitions  of  men,  in  the 
things  of  God,)  has  fo  feldom  had  a  fair  and  favourable  hearing,  any  where,  that 
he  mull  be  very  ignorant  of  the  hiftory  and  nature  of  man,  however  dignified, 
and  diftinguifhed,  who  propofes  to  himfelf  any  fecular  advantage,  by  writing 
for  her,  at  that  rate, 

A  s  to  your  requeft,  in  the  clofe  of  your  letter,  I  hope,  this  will  fatisfy  you, 
that  you  might  have  fpared  it;  and  you,  with  the  reft  of  the  world,  will*  fee, 
that  all  I  writ,  in  my  former,  was  fo  true,  that  you  need  not  have  given  me  any 
caution  for  the  future.  As  to  the  pertinence  of  what  I  fay,  I  doubt,  whether  I 
fhall  pleafe  you :  becaufe  I  find,  by  your  laft  letter,  that  what  is  brought,  by  me, 
to  fhew  the  weaknefs,  abfurdities,  or  infignificancy  of  what  you  write,  you  are 
very  apt  to  call  impertinent,  and  nothing  to  the  purpofe.  You  muft  pardon  me, 
therefore,  if  I  have  endeavoured  more  to  pleafe  other  readers,  than  you,  in  that 
point.  I  hope,  they  will  find,  in  what  I  have  faid,  not  much  befides  the  matter* 
But  to  a  man  who,  fuppofmg  himfelf  in  the  right,  builds  all  upon  that  fuppofi- 
tion,  and  takes  it  for  an  injury,  to  have  that  privilege  denied  him  ;  to  a  man, 
who  would  fovereignly  decide,  for  all  the  world,  what  is  the  true  religion,  and 
thereby  impower,  what  magiftrates  he  thinks  fit,  and  what  not,  to  ufe  force ; 
to  fuch  a  man,  not  to  feem  impertinent,  would  be  really  to  be  fo.  This  makes 
me  pleafed  with  your  reply,  to  fo  many  paflages  of  my  letter,  that  they  were 
nothing  to  the  purpofe:  and  ’tis  in  your  choice,  whether,  in  your  opinion,  any 
thing  in  this  (hall  be  fo. 

But,  fince  this  depends  upon  your  keeping  fteadily  to  clear  and  fettled  no¬ 
tions  of  things,  feparate  from  words  and  exprefilons,  ufed  in  a  doubtful  and  un- 
Page  78.  determined  fignification,  wherewith  men  of  art  often  amufe  themfelves  and  o- 
thers ;  I  fhall  not  be  fo  unreafonable,  as  to  expedt,  whatever  you  promife,  that 
you  fhould  lay  by  your  learning,  to  embrace  truth,  and  own  what  will  not,  per¬ 
haps,  fuit  very  well  with  your  circumftances  and  intereft. 

I  s  e  e,  my  defign,  not  to  omit  any  thing  that,  you  might  think,  looks  like  an 
argument  in  yours,  has  made  mine  grow  beyond  the  fize  of  a  letter.  But  an 
anfwer  to  any  one  being  very  little  different  from  a  letter,  I  fhall  let  it  go  under 
that  title.  I  have  in  it  alfo  endeavoured  to  bring  the  foattered  parts  of  your 
fcheme,  into  fome  method,  under  diftindt  heads,  to  give  a  fuller  and  more 
diftindt  view  of  them.  Wherein,  if  any  of  the  arguments,  which  gives  fupport 
to  your  hypothefis,  have  efcaped  me  unawares,  be  pleafed  to  fhew  them  me  5 
and  I  fhall  either  acknowledge  their  force,  or  endeavour  to  fhew  their  weaknefs. 
Iam, 

S  I  Rj 
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HE  little  fat  is  faff  ion  and  confiftency  is  to 
be  found ,  in  mo  ft  oj  the  fyftems  of  divinity 
I  have  met  with ,  made  me  betake  myfelf 
to  the  foie  reading  of  the  fcripture  [to  which  they 
all  appeal )  for  the  underjlanding  the  chriftian 
religion.  What  from  thence ,  by  an  attentive 
and  unbiaffed  fearch ,  I  have  received ,  reader ,  / 
here  deliver  to  thee .  //  by  this  my  labour  thou 
receive  ft  any  light ,  confirmation  in  the  truth , 

jV/z  «>///&  ///  thanks  to  the  Father  of  lights , 

for  his  condefcenfton  to  our  understandings.  If 
upon  a  fair  and  unprejudiced  examination , 
jindeft  I  have  miftaken  the  fenfe  and  tenor  of  the 
gofpel ,  /  befeech  thee ,  chriftian ,  />/ 

fpirit  of  the  gofpel,  ( which  is  that  of  charity) 
and  in  the  words  of  fobriety,  fet  me  right,  in  the 
doffrine  of  falvation. 
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IT  is  obvious  to  any  one,  who  reads  the  new  teftament,  that  the  doctrine 
of  redemption,  and  confequently  of  the  gofpel,  is  founded  upon  the 
fuppofition  of  Adam’s  fall.  To  underftand  therefore,  what  we  are 
rellored  to  by  Jefus  Chrift,  we  muft  confider  what  the  fcripture  fhews 
we  loft  by  Adam.  This  I  thought  worthy  of  a  diligent  and  unbiafled  fearch  : 
lince  I  found  the  two  extremes,  that  men  run  into  on  this  point,  either  on  the 
one  hand  (hook  the  foundations  of  all  religion,  or,  on  the  other,  made  chri- 
ftianity  almoft  nothing :  for  whilft  fome  men  would  have  all  Adam’s  pofterity 
doomed  to  eternal,  infinite  puniftiment,  for  the  tranfgreflion  of  Adam,  whom 
millions  had  never  heard  of,  and  no  one  had  authorifed  to  tranfadt  for  him,  or 
be  his  reprefen tative ;  this  feemed  to  others  fo  little  confident  with  the  juftice 
or  goodnefs  of  the  great  and  infinite  God,  that  they  thought  there  was  no 
redemption  neceflary,  and  confequently,  that  there  was  none,  rather  than 
admit  of  it  upon  a  fuppofition,  fo  derogatory  to  the  honour  and  attributes  of 
that  infinite  being ;  and  fo  made  Jefus  Chrift  nothing  but  the  reftorer  and 
preacher  of  pure  natural  religion ;  thereby  doing  violence  to  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  new  teftament.  And,  indeed,  both  fides  will  be  fufpedted  to  have 
trefpaffed  this  way,  againft  the  written  word  of  God,  by  any  one,  who  does 
but  take  it  to  be  a  collection  of  writings,  defigned  by  God,  for  the  inftrudtion 
of  the  illiterate  bulk  of  mankind,  in  the  way  to  falvation  ;  and  therefore, 
generally,  and  in  neceflary  points,  to  be  underftood  in  the  plain  diredt  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  words  and  phrafes,  fuch  as  they  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  had  in 
the  mouths  of  the  fpeakers,  who  ufed  them  according  to  the  language  of  that 
time  and  country  wherein  they  lived ;  without  fuch  learned,  artificial,  and 
forced  fenfes  of  them,  as  are  fought  out,  and  put  upon  them,  in  moft  of  the 
lyftems  of  divinity,  according  to  the  notions  that  each  one  has  been  bred 
up  in. 

T o  one  that,  thus  unbiafled,  reads  the  fcripture,  what  Adam  fell  from,  is 
vifible,  was  the  ftate  of  perfect  obedience,  which  is  called  juftice  in  the  new 
teftament,  though  the  word,  which  in  the  original  fignifies  juftice,  be  tranf- 
lated  righteoufnefs :  and,  by  this  fall,  he  loft  paradife,  wherein  was  tranquil¬ 
lity  and  the  tree  of  life,  i.  e.  he  loft  blifs  and  immortality.  The  penalty 
annexed  to  the  breach  of  the  law,  with  the  fentence  pronounced  by  God  upon 
it,  (hew  this.  The  penalty  ftands  thus,  Gen.  ii.  17.  “In  the  day,  that  thou 
eateft  thereof,  thou  fhalt  furely  die.”  How  was  this  executed  ?  He  did  eat ; 
but,  in  the  day  he  did  eat,  he  did  not  adtually  die ;  but  was  turned  out  of 
paradife  from  the  tree  of  life,  and  ihut  out  forever  from  it,  left  he  ftiould 
take  thereof,  and  live  for  ever.  This  (hews,  that  the  ftate  of  paradife  was  a 
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ftate  of  immortality,  of  life  without  end,  which  he  loft  that  very  day  that 
he  eat :  his  life  began  from  thence  to  fhorten,  and  walle,  and  to  have  an  end; 
and  from  thence,  to  his  actual  death,  was  but  like  the  time  of  a  pri foner, 
between  the  fentence  pafs’d  and  the  execution,  which  was  in  view,  and  cer¬ 
tain.  Death  then  entred,  and  fhewed  his  face,  which  before  was  fhut  out, 
and  not  known.  So  St.  Paul,  Rom.  v.  12.  By  one  man  fin  entred  into  the 
world,  and  death  by  fin;  i.  e.  a  ftate  of  death  and  mortality  :  and,  1  Cor.  xv. 
22.  In  Adam  all  die  ;  i.  e.  by  reafon  of  his  tranfgreffion,  all  men  are  mortal, 
and  come  to  die. 

This  is  fo  clear  in  thefe  cited  places,  and  fo  much  the  current  of  the  new 
teftament,  that  no  body  can  deny,  but  that  the  do&rine  of  the  gofpel  is,  that 
death  came  on  all  men  by  Adam’s  fin ;  only  they  differ  about  the  fignification 
of  the  word  death :  for  fome  will  have  it  to  be  a  ftate  of  guilt,  wherein  not 
only  he,  but  all  his  pofterity  was  fo  involved,  that  every  one  defcended  of  him 
delerved  endlefs  torment,  in  hell-fire.  I  lhall  fay  nothing  more  here,  how 
far,  in  the  apprehenfions  of  men,  this  confifts  with  the  juftice  and  goodnefs  of 
God,  having  mentioned  it  above:  but  it  feems  a.  ftrange  way  of  underftand- 
ing  a  law,  which  requires  the  plaineft  and  direfteft  words,  that  by  death  fhould 
be  meant  eternal  life  in  mifery.  Could  any  one  be  fuppofed,  by  a  law,  that 
fays,  “  For  felony  thou  fhalt  die,”  not  that  he  fhould  lole  his  life,  but  be  kept 
alive  in  perpetual,  exquifite  torments  ?  And  would  any  one  think  himfelf 
fairly  dealt  with,  that  was  fo  ufed  ? 

To  this,  they  would  have  it  be  alfo  a  ftate  of  necefiary  finning,  and  pro¬ 
voking  God,  in  every  adtion  that  men  do  :  a  yet  harder  fenfe  of  the  word  death 
than  the  other.  God  fays,  that  in  the  day,  thou  eateft  of  the  forbidden  fruit, 
thou  fhalt  die,  i.  e.  thou  and  thy  pofterity  fhall  be,  ever  after,  uncapable  of 
doing  any  thing,  but  what  fhall  be  finful  and  provoking  to  me,  and  fhall  juftly 
deferve  my  wrath  and  indignation.  Could  a  worthy  man  be  fuppofed  to  put 
fuch  terms,  upon  the  obedience  of  his  fubjedts  ?  Much  lefs  can  the  righteous 
God  be  fuppofed,  as  a  punifhment  of  one  fin,  wherewith  he  is  difpleafed,  to 
put  man  under  a  neceftity  of  finning  continually,  and  fo  multiplying  the  pro¬ 
vocation.  The  reafon  of  this  ftrange  interpretation,  we  fhall  perhaps  find,  in 
fome  miftaken  places  of  the  new  teftament.  I  muft  confefs,  by  death  here,  I 
underftand  nothing  but  a  ceafing  to  be,  the  lofing  of  all  actions  of  life  and 
fenfe.  Such  a  death  came  on  Adam,  and  all  his  pofterity,  by  his  firft  difobe- 
dience  in  paradife;  under  which  death  they  fhould  have  lain  for  ever,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  redemption  by  Jefus  Chrift.  If  by  death,  threatened  to 
Adam,  were  meant  the  corruption  of  human  nature  in  his  pofterity,  ’tis 
ftrange,  that  the  new  teftament  fhould  not  any-where  take  notice  of  it,  and 
tell  us,  that  corruption  feized  on  all,  becaufe  of  Adam’s  tranfgreffion,  as  well 
as  it  tells  us  fo  of  death.  But,  as  I  remember,  every  one’s  fin  is  charged  upon 
himfelf  only. 

Another  part  of  the  fentence  was,  cc  Curfed  is  the  ground  for  thy  fake;  in 
forrow  fhalt  thou  eat  of  it  all  the  days  of  thy  life;  in  the  fweat  of  thy  face 
fhalt  thou  eat  bread,  till  thou  return  unto  the  ground  :  for  out  of  it  waft  thou 
taken  ;  duft  thou  art,  and  to  duft  fhalt  thou  return,”  Gen.  iii.  17,-19.  This 
fhews,  that  paradife  was  a  place  of  blils,  as  well  as  immortality,  without 
drudgery,  and  without  forrow.  But,  when  man  was  turned  out,  he  was 
expofed  to  the  toil,  anxiety,  and  frailties  of  this  mortal  life,  which  fhould 
end  in  the  duft,  out  of  which  he  was  made,  and  to  which  he  fhould  return, 
and  then  have  no  more  life  or  fenfe,  than  the  dhft  had,  out  of  which  he 
was  made. 

A  s  Adam  was  turned  out  of  paradife,  fo  all  his  pofterity  were  born  out  of 
it,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  tree  of  life ;  all,  like  their  father  Adam,  in  a  ftate 
of  mortality,  void  of  the  tranquillity  and  blifs  of  paradife.  Rom.  v.  12.  “By 
one  man  fin  entred  into  the  world,  and  death  by  fin.”  But  here  will  occur 
the  common  objection,  that  fo  many  ftumble  at ;  “  How  doth  it  confift  with 
“  the  juftice  and  goodnefs  of  God,  that  the  pofterity  of  Adam  fhould  fuffer 
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tC  for  his  lin  ;  the  innocent  be  punifhed  for  the  guilty  ?”  Very  well,  if  keep¬ 
ing  one  from  what  he  has  no  right  to,  be  called  apunilhment;  the  ftate  of 
immortality,  in  paradife,  is  not  due  to  the  posterity  of  Adam,  more  than  to 
any  other  creature.  Nay,  if  God  afford  them  a  temporary,  mortal  life,  ’tis 
his  gift,  they  owe  it  to  his  bounty,  they  could  not  claim  it  as  their  right,  nor 
does  he  injure  them  when  he  takes  it  from  them.  Had  he  taken  from  man¬ 
kind  any  thing  that  was  their  right,  or  did  he  put  men  in  a  ftate  of  mifery, 
worle  than  not  being,  without  any  fault,  or  demerit  of  their  own  ;  this,  in¬ 
deed,  would  be  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  notion  we  have  of  jullice;  and 
much  more  with  the  goodnefs,  and  other  attributes  of  the  fupreme  Being* 
which  he  has  declared  of  himfelf,  and  reafon,  as  well  as  revelation,  mull 
acknowledge  to  be  in  him  ;  unlefs  we  will  confound  good  and  evil,  God  and 
Satan.  That  fucli  a  ftate  of  extreme,  irremediable  torment  is  worfe  than  no 
being  at  all  3  if  every  one's  own  fenfe  did  not  determine  againll  the  vain  philo- 
fophy,  and  foolifh  metaphyficks  of  fome  men  ;  yet.  our  Saviour’s  peremptory 
decifion,  Matt  xxvi.  24.  has  put  it  paft  doubt,  that  one  may  be  in  fuch  an 
eftate,  that  it  had  been  better  for  him  not  to  have  been  born.  But  that  fuch 
a  temporary  life,  as  we  now  have,  with  all  its  frailties  and  ordinary  miferies, 
is  better  than  no  being,  is  evident,  by  the  high  value  we  put  upon  it  our- 
felves.  And  therefore,  tho’  all  die  in  Adam,  yet  none  are  truly  punilh’d, 
but  for  their  own  deeds.  Rom.  ii.  6.  “  God  will  render  to  every  one,  how  ? 
According  to  his  deeds.  To  thole  that  obey  unrighteoufnefs,  indignation  and 
wrath,  tribulation  and  anguilh,  upon  every  foul  of  man  that  doth  evil,”  ver.  9. 
2  Cor.  v.  10.  “  We  mull  appear  before  the  judgment-feat  of  Chrill,  that  every 
one  may  receive  the  things  done  in  his  body,  according  to  that  he  has  done, 
whether  it  be  good,  or  bad.”  And  Chrill  himfelf,  who  knew  for  what  he 
fhould  condemn  men  at  the  laft  day,  affiires  us,  in  the  two  places,  where  he 
defcribes  his  proceeding  at  the  great  judgment,  that  the  fentence  of  condem¬ 
nation  pafles  only  upon  the  workers  of  iniquity,  fuch  as  neglected  to  fulfil 
the  law  in  adts  of  charity,  Matt.  vii.  23.  Luke  xiii.  27.  Matt.  xxv.  42.  And 
again,  John  v.  29.  our  Saviour  tells  the  Jews,  that  “  All  fhall  come  forth  of 
their  graves,  they  that  have  done  good,  to  the  refurredlion  of  life  ;  and  they 
that  have  done  evil,  unto  the  refurredlion  of  damnation.”  But  here  is  no  con¬ 
demnation  of  any  one,  for  what  his  forefather  Adam  had  done;  which  ’tis 
not  likely,  fhould  have  been  omitted,  if  that  fhould  have  been  a  caufe,  why 
any  one  was  adjudged  to  the  fire,  with  the  Devil  and  his  angels.  And  he  tells 
his  difciples,  that  when  he  comes  again  with  his  angels,  in  the  glory  of  his 
Father,  That  then  he  will  render  to  every  one  according  to  his  works,  Matt, 
xvi.  27. 

Adam  being  thus  turned  out  of  paradife,  and  all  his  pofterity  born  out  of 
it,  the  confequence  of  it  was,  that  all  men  fhould  die,  and  remain  under  death 
for  ever,  and  fo  be  utterly  loft. 

From  this  eftate  of  death,  Jefus  Chrift  reftores  all  mankind  to  life;  1  Cor. 
xv.  22.  “  As  in  Adam  all  die,  fo  in  Chrift  fhall  all  be  made  alive.”  How  this 
(hall  be,  the  fameapoftle  tells  us  in  the  foregoing,  ver.  21.“  By  man  death  came, 
by  man  alfo  came  the  refurredlion  from  the  dead.”  Whereby  it  appears,  that 
the  life,  which  Jefus  Chrift  reftores  to  all  men,  is  that  life,  which  they  receive 
again  at  the  refurredlion.  Then  they  recovered  from  death,  which  otherwife 
all  mankind  fhould  have  continued  under,  loft  forever,  as  appears  by  St.  Paul’s 
arguing,  1  Cor.  xv.  concerning  the  refurredlion. 

And  thus  men  are,  by  the  fecond  Adam,  reftored  to  life  again ;  that  fo, 
by  Adam’s  fin,  they  may  none  of  them  lofe  any  thing,  which,  by  their  own 
righteoufnefs,  they  might  have  a  title  to  :  for  righteoufnefs,  or  an  exadt 
obedience  to  the  law,  feems,  by  the  fcripture,  to  have  a  claim  of  right  to 
eternal  life,  Rom.  iv.  4.  “  To  him  that  worketh,  i.  e.  does  the  works  of  the 
law,  is  the  reward  not  reckoned,  of  grace,  but  of  debt.”  And  Rev.  xxii. 
14.  “  Blefled  are  they  who  do  his  commandments,  that  they  may  have 
right  to  the  tree  of  life,  which  is  in  the  paradife  of  God.”  If  any  of  the 
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pofterity  of  Adam  were  juft,  they  ftiall  not  lofe  the  reward  of  it,  eternal  life 
and  blifs,  by  being  his  mortal  iffue :  Chrift  will  bring  them  all  to  life  again  3 
and  then  they  fhall  be  put  every  one  upon  his  own  trial,  and  receive  judg¬ 
ment,  as  he  is  found  to  be  righteous,  or  not.  And  the  righteous,  as  our 
Saviour  lays,  Matt.  xxv.  46.  ftiall  go  into  eternal  life.  Nor  ftiall  any  one 
mils  it,  who  has  done  what  our  Saviour  directed  the  lawyer,  who  asked, 
Luke  x.  25.  What  he  Ihould  do  to  inherit  eternal  life  ?  Do  this,  i.  e.  what  is 
required  by  the  law,  and  thou  llialt  live. 

On  the  other  fide,  it  feems  the  unalterable  purpofe  of  the  divine  juftice, 
that  no  unrighteous  perfon,  no  one  that  is  guilty  of  any  breach  of  the  law, 
lliould  be  in  paradife  3  but  that  the  wages  of  fin  Ihould  be  to  every  man,  as  it 
was  to  Adam,  an  exclufion  of  him  out  of  that  happy  ftate  of  immortality, 
and  bring  death  upon  him.  And  this  is  fo  conformable  to  the  eternal  and 
eftablifli’d  law  of  right  and  wrong,  that  it  is  fpoke  of  too,  as  it  could  not  be 
otherwife.  St.  James  fays,  chap.  i.  15.  “  Sin,  when  it  is  finilhed,  bringeth 
forth  death,”  as  it  were,  by  a  natural  and  neceflary  production.  “  Sin  entred 
into  the  world,  and  death  by  fin,”  fays  St.  Paul,  Rom.  v.  12.  andvi.  23.  “The 
wages  of  fin  is  death.”  Death  is  the  purchafe  of  any,  of  every  fin.  Gab  iii.  10. 
“  Curfed  is  every  one,  who  continueth  not  in  all  things,  which  are  written  in 
the  book  of  the  law,  to  do  them.”  And  of  this  St.  James  gives  a  reafon, 
chap.  ii.  10,  11.  “  Whofoever  fhall  keep  the  whole  law,  and  yet  offend  in  one 
point,  he  is  guilty  of  all:  for  he  thatfaid,  Do  not  commit  adultery,  faidalfo, 
Do  not  kill:”  i.  e.  he  that  offends  in  any  one  point,  fins  againft  the  authority 
which  eftablifhed  the  law. 

Here  then  we  have  the  ftanding  and  fixed  meafures  of  life  and  death  3  im¬ 
mortality  and  blifs  belong  to  the  righteous ;  thofe  who  have  lived  in  an  exad: 
conformity  to  the  law  of  God,  are  out  of  the  reach  of  death  :  but  an  exclu¬ 
fion  from  paradife,  and  lofs  of  immortality,  is  the  portion  of  finners,  of  all 
thofe,  who  have  any  way  broke  that  law,  and  failed  of  a  complete  obedience 
to  it,  by  the  guilt  of  any  one  tranfgrefiion.  And  thus  mankind,  by  the  law, 
are  put  upon  the  iffues  of  life  or  death,  as  they  are  righteous  or  unrighteous, 
juft  or  unjuft 3  i.  e.  exaCt  performers  or  tranfgreffors  of  the  law. 

But  yet,  “  all  having  finned,  Rom.  iii.  23.  and  come  fhort  of  the  glory  of 
God,”  i.  e.  the  kingdom  of  God  in  heaven,  which  is  often  called  his  glory, 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  ver.  22.  fo  that,  by  the  deeds  of  the  law,  no  one 
could  be  juftified,  ver.  20.  it  follows,  that  no  one  could  then  have  eternal  life 
and  blifs. 

Perhaps,  it  will  be  demanded,  <c  Why  did  God  give  fo  hard  a  law  to 
“  mankind,  that  to  the  apoftle’s  time,  no  one  of  Adam's  ifiue  had  kept  it?  As 
“  appears  by  Rom.  iii.  and  Gal.  iii.  2  1,  22.” 

Anlw.  It  was  fuch  a  law,  as  the  purity  of  God’s  nature  requir'd,  and 
muft  be  the  law  of  fuch  a  creature  as  man,  unlefs  God  would  have  made  him 
a  rational  creature,  and  not  required  him  to  have  lived  by  the  law  of  reafon 3 
but  would  have  countenanced  in  him,  irregularity  and  difobedience  to  that 
light  which  he  had,  and  that  rule  which  was  fuitable  to  his  nature  3  which 
would  have  been,  to  have  authorized  diforder,  confufion  and  wickednefs  in 
his  creatures :  for,  that  this  law  was  the  law  of  reafon,  or,  as  it  is  called,  of 
nature,  we  ftiall  fee  by  and  by 5  and  if  rational  creatures  will  not  live  up  to 
the  rule  of  their  reafon,  who  fhall  excufe  them?  If  you  will  admit  them  to 
forfake  reafon  in  one  point,  why  not  in  another?  Where  will  you  ftop?  To 
difobey  God  in  any  part  of  his  commands,  (and  ’tis  he  that  commands  what 
reafon  does)  is  dire<ft  rebellion  3  which,  if  difpenfed  with  in  any  point,  govern¬ 
ment  and  order  are  at  an  end  3  and  there  can  be  no  bounds  let  to  the  lawlefs 
exorbitancy  of  unconfined  man.  The  law  therefore  was,  as  St.  Paul  tells 
us,  Rom.  vii.  12.  Holy,  juft,  and  good,  and  luch  as  it  ought,  and  could  not 
otherwife  be. 

This  then  being  the  cafe,  that  whoever  is  guilty  of  any  fin,  Ihould  cer¬ 
tainly  die,  and  ceafe  to  be,  the  benefit  of  life,  reftored  by  Chrift  at  the  refur- 
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recYton,  would  have  been  no  great  advantage,  (for  as  much  as,  here  again, 
death  mult  have  feized  upon  all  mankind,  becaufe  all  had  finned  ;  for  the 
wages  of  fin  is  everywhere  death,  as  well  after,  as  before  the  refurredion) 
if  God  had  not  found  out  a  way  to  juftify  fome,  h  e.  lo  many  as  obeyed 
another  law,  which  God  gave,  which  in  the  new  teftament  is  called  the  law 
of  faith,  Rom.  iii.  27.  and  is  oppofed  to  the  law  of  works.  And  therefore, 
the  punilhment  of  thofe,  who  would  not  follow  him,  was  to  lofe  their  fouls, 
i.  e.  their  lives,  Mark  viii.  3  5, — 3  8.  as  is  plain,  confidering  the  occafion  it 
was  fpoke  on. 

The  better  to  under  Hand  the  law  of  faith,  it  will  be  convenient,  in  the 
firA  place,  to  confider  the  law  of  works.  The  law  of  works  then,  in  Ihort, 
is  that  laAV,  which  requires  perfed  obedience,  without  any  remifiion  or  abate¬ 
ment;  fo  that,  by  that  law,  a  man  cannot  be  juft,  or  juftified,  without  an 
exad  performance  of  every  tittle.  Such  a  perfed  obedience,  in  the  new 
teftament,  is  termed  Sixctioauvn,  which  we  tranfiate  righteoufnefs. 

The  language  of  this  law  is,  “  Do  this  and  live,  tranl’grefs  and  die.”  Lev. 
xviii.  5.  “  Ye  ftiall  keep  my  ftatutes  and  my  judgments,  which  if  a  man  do, 
he  (hall  live  in  them.”  Ezek.  xx.  11.  “  I  gave  them  my  ftatutes,  and  fhewed 
them,  my  judgments,  which  if  a  man  do,  he  ftiall  even  live  in  them.  Mofes, 
fays  St.  Paul,  Rom.  x.  5.  deferibeth  the  righteoufnefs,  which  is  of  the  law, 
that  the  man,  which  doth  thole  things,  ftiall  live  in  them.  Gal.  iii.  12.  The 
law  is  not  of  faith,  but  that  man,  that  doth  them,  ftiall  live  in  them.”  O11 
the  other  fide,  tranfgrefs  and  die ;  no  difpenfation,  no  atonement.  Ver.  10. 
“  Curfed  is  every  one,  that  continueth  not  in  all  things,  which  are  written  in 
the  book  of  the  law,  to  do  them.” 

Where  this  law  of  works  was  to  be  found,  the  new  teftament  tells  us, 
viz.  in  the  law  delivered  by  Mofes.  John  i.  17.  “  The  law  was  given  by 
Mofes,  but  grace  and  truth  came  by  Jefus  Chrift.”  Chap.  vii.  19.  “  Did  not 
Mofes  give  you  the  law?  fays  our  Saviour,  and  yet  none  of  you  keep  the  law.” 
And  this  is  the  law,  which  he  fpeaks  of,  where  he  asks  the  lawyer,  Luke  x. 
26.  u  What  is  written  in  the  law  ?  How  readeft  thou?  Ver.  28.  This  do,  and 
thou  fiialt  live.”  This  is  that,  which  St.  Paul  fo  often  ftyles  the  law,  without 
any  other  diftineft  ion,  Rom.  ii.  13.  u  Not  the  hearers  of  the  law  are  juft  before 
God,  but  the  doers  of  the  law  are  juftified.”  ’Tis  needlels  to  quote  any  more 
places ;  his  epiftles  are  all  full  of  it,  elpeciaily  this  to  the  Romans. 

tc  But  the  law,  given  by  Moles,  being  not  given  to  all  mankind,  how  are 
“  all  men  finners,  fince,  without  a  law,  there  is  no  tranfgrelfion  ?  ”  To  this 
theapoftle,  ver.  14.  anfwers,  u  For  when  the  Gentiles,  which  have  not  the  law, 
do  (i.  e.  find  it  reafonable  to  do)  by  nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law ; 
thefe,  having  not  the  law,  are  a  law  unto  themlelves :  which  lhew  the  work 
of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts,  their  confciences  alfo  bearing  witnefs,  and 
amongft  one  another  their  thoughts  accufing,  or  excufing.”  By  which,  and 
other  places  in  the  following  chapter,  ’tis  plain,  that,  under  the  law  of  works, 
is  comprehended  alfo  “  the  law  of  nature,  knowable  by  reafon,  ”  as  well  as 
the  law  given  by  Mofes.  For,  fays  St.  Paul,  Rom.  iii.  9,  23.  “  We  have 
proved  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  that  they  are  all  under  fin :  For  all  have 
finned,  and  come  Ihort  of  the  glory  of  God  which  they  could  not  do,  with¬ 
out  a  law. 

Nay,  whatever  God  requires  any-where  to  be  done,  without  making  any 
allowance  for  faith,  that  is  a  part  of  the  law  of  works :  fo  that  forbidding 
Adam  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  was  part  of  the  law  of  works.  Only 
we  muft  take  notice  here,  that  fome  of  God’s  pofitive  commands,  being  for 
peculiar  ends,  and  fuited  to  particular  circumftances  of  times,  places  and  per- 
lons,  have  a  limited,  and  only  temporary  obligation,  by  virtue  of  God’s  pofitive 
injundion  ;  fuch  as  was  that  part  of  Mofes’s  law,  which  concerned  the  out¬ 
ward  worftfip,  or  political  conftitution  of  the  Jews,  and  is  called  the  ceremo¬ 
nial  and  judicial  law,  in  contradiftindion  to  the  moral  part  of  it;  which, 
being  conformable  to  the  eternal  law  of  right,  is  of  eternal  obligation ;  and 

therefore. 
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therefore  remains  in  force  ftill,  under  the  gofpel ;  nor  is  abrogated  by  the 
law  of  faith,  as  St.  Paul  found  fome  ready  to  infer,  Rom.  iii.  31.  u  Do  we  then 
make  void  the  law,  through  faith  ?  God  forbid  j  yea,  we  eftablifh  the  law.” 

Nor  can  it  be  other  wife :  for,  were  there  no  law  of  works,  there  could 
be 'no  law  of  faith.  For  there  could  be  no  need  of  faith,  which  fhouid  be 
counted  to  men  for  righteoufnefs,  if  there  were  no  law,  to  be  the  rule  and 
meafure  of  righteoufnefs,  which  men  failed  in  their  obedience  to.  Where 
there  is  no  law,  there  is  no  fin ;  all  are  righteous  equally,  with  or  without 
faith. 

The  rule,  therefore,  of  right  is  the  fame,  that  ever  it  was  5  the  obliga¬ 
tion  to  obferve  it  is,  alfo,  the  fame  :  the  difference  between  the  law  of  works, 
and  the  law  of  faith,  is  only  this ;  that  the  law  of  works  makes  no  allowance 
for  failing  on  any  occafion.  Thofe  that  obey,  are  righteous ;  thole  that  in 
any  part  difobey,  are  unrighteous,  and  mu  ft  not  expedt  life,  the  reward  of 
righteoufnefs.  But,  by  the  law  of  faith,  faith  is  allowed  to  fupply  the  defedt 
of  full  obedience  ;  and  fo  the  believers  are  admitted  to  life  and  immortality,  as 
if  they  were  righteous.  Only  here  we  mull  take  notice,  that  when  St.  Paul 
fays,  that  the  gofpel  eftablifhes  the  law,  he  means  the  moral  part  of  the  law 
of  Moles ;  for  that  he  could  not  mean  the  ceremonial,  or  political  part  of  it, 
is  evident,  by  what  I  quoted  out  of  him  juft  now,  where  he  fays,  That  the 
Gentiles  do,  by  nature,  the  things  contained  in  the  law,  their  confciences 
bearing  witnefs.  For  the  Gentiles  neither  did,  nor  thought  of,  the  judicial 
and  ceremonial  inftitu lions  of  Mofes  5  ’twas  only  the  moral  part,  their  con¬ 
fciences  were  concerned  in.  As  for  the  reft,  St.  Paul  tells  the  Galatians, 
chap.  iv.  they  are  not  under  that  part  of  the  law,  which  ver.  3.  he  calls  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  world  5  and  ver.  9.  weak  and  beggarly  elements.  And  our  Saviour 
himfelf,  in  his  gofpel-fermon  on  the  mount,  tells  them,  Matt.  v.  1 7.  That, 
whatever  they  might  think,  he  was  not  come  to  diftblve  the  law,  but  to  make 
it  more  full  and  ftridt :  for,  that  that  is  meant  by  TrAvgooaai,  is  evident  from 
the  following  part  of  that  chapter,  where  he  gives  the  precepts  in  a  ftrider 
fenfe,  than  they  wrere  received  in  before.  But  they  are  all  precepts  of  the 
moral  law,  which  he  reinforces.  What  fhouid  become  of  the  ritual  law,  he 
tells  the  woman  of  Samaria,  in  thefe  words,  John  iv.  21,23.  u  The  hour 
cometh,  when  you  fhall,  neither  in  this  mountain,  nor  yet  at  Jerufalem, 
worfhip  the  Father.  But  the  true  worfhippers  fhall  worfhip  the  Father  in 
ipirit  and  in  truth  ;  for  the  Father  feeketh  fuch  to  worfhip  him.” 

Thus  then,  as  to  the  law,  in  fhort :  the  civil  and  ritual  part  of  the  law, 
delivered  by  Mofes,  obliges  not  chriftians,  though,  to  the  Jews,  it  were  a  part 
of  the  law  of  works  j  it  being  a  part  of  the  law  of  nature,  that  man  ought  to 
obey  every  pofitive  law  of  God,  whenever  he  fhall  pleafe  to  make  any  fuch 
addition  to  the  law  of  his  nature.  But  the  moral  part  of  Mofes’s  law,  or  the 
moral  law,  (which  is  every-where  the  fame,  the  eternal  rule  of  right)  obliges 
chriftians,  and  all  men,  every-where,  and  is  to  all  men  the  Branding  law  of 
works.  But  chriftian  believers  have  the  privilege  to  be  under  the  law  of  faith 
too  ;  which  is  that  law,  whereby  God  juftifies  a  man  for  believing,  though  by 
his  works  he  be  not  juft  or  righteous,  i.  e.  though  he  come  fhort  of  perfedt 
obedience  to  the  law  of  works.  God  alone  does,  or  can  juftify,  or  make  juft, 
thofe  who  by  their  works  are  not  fo :  which  he  doth,  by  counting  their  faith 
for  righteoufnefs,  i.  e.  for  a  complete  performance  of  the  law.  Rom.  iv.  3. 

“  Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  was  counted  to  him  for  righteoufnefs.”  Ver.  5. 

“  To  him  that  believeth  on  him  that  juftifieth  the  ungodly,  his  faith  is  counted 
for  righteoufnefs.”  Ver.  6.  “  Even  as  David  alfo  deferibeth  the  bleffednefs  of  the 
man  unto  whom  God  imputeth  righteoufnefs  without  works ;  ”  i.  e.  without  a 
full  meafure  of  works,  which  is  exadt  obedience.  Ver.  7.  “  Saying,  Bleffed  are 
they,  whofe  iniquities  are  forgiven,  and  whofe  fins  are  covered.”  Ver.  8. 
a  Bleffed  is  the  man,  to  whom  the  Lord  will  not  impute  fin.” 

This  faith,  for  which  God  juftified  Abraham,  what  was  it?  It  was  the 
believing  God,  when  he  engaged  his  promife  in  the  covenant  he  made  with 

him. 
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Urn.  Tills  will  be  plain  to  any  one,  who  confiders  thefe  places  together, 
Gen.  xv.  6.  He  believed  in  the  Lord,  or  believed  the  Lord.  For  that  the 
Hebrew  phrafe,  “  believing  in,”  fignifies  no  more  but  believing,  is  plain  from 
St.  Paul’s  citation  of  this  place,  Rom.  iv.  3.  where  he  repeats  it  thus :  “  Abra¬ 
ham  believed  God,”  which  he  thus  explains,  ver.  18,-22.  “  Whoagainft  hope 
believed  in  hope,  that  he  might  become  the  Father  of  many  nations  :  accord¬ 
ing  to  that  which  was  fpoken,  So  (hall  thy  feed  be.  And,  being  not  weak  in 
faith,  he  confidered  not  his  own  body  now  dead,  when  he  was  about  an  hun¬ 
dred  years  old,  nor  yet  the  deadnefs  of  Sarah’s  womb.  Lie  ftaggered  not  at 
the  promife  of  God,  through  unbelief  ;  but  was  flrong  in  faith,  giving  glory 
to  God.  And  being  fully  perfuaded,  that  what  he  had  promifed,  he  was  alio 
able  to  perform*  And  therefore  it  was  imputed  to  him  for  righteoufnefs.”  By 
which  it  is  clear,  that  the  faith  which  God  counted  to  Abraham  for  righteouf- 
nel's,  was  nothing  but  a  firm  belief  of  what  God  declared  to  him,  and  a  lded- 
faft  relying  on  him,  for  the  accomplifhment  of  what  he  had  promifed. 

“  Now  this,  fays  St.  Paul,  ver.  23,  24.  was  not  writ  for  his  [Abraham’s] 
fake  alone,  but  for  us  alfo  ;  ”  teaching  us,  that  as  Abraham  was  juflified  for 
his  faith,  fo  alfo  ours  (hall  be  accounted  to  us  for  righteoufnefs ;  if  we  believe 
God,  as  Abraham  believed  him.  Whereby,  ’tis  plain,  is  meant  the  firmnefs 
of  our  faith,  without  daggering,  and  not  the  believing  the  fame  propofitions 
that  Abraham  believed,  viz.  that  though  he  and  Sarah  were  old,  and  pail  the 
time  and  hopes  of  children,  yet  he  fhould  have  a  fon  by  her,  and  by  hirn 
become  the  father  of  a  great  people,  which  fhould  poffiefs  the  land  of  Canaan. 
This  was  what  Abraham  believed,  and  was  counted  to  him  for  righteoufnefs. 
But  no  body,  I  think,  will  fay,  that  any  one’s  believing  this  now,  fhall  be 
imputed  to  him  for  righteoufnefs.  The  law  of  faith  then,  in  fhort,  is  for 
every  one  to  believe  what  God  requires  him  to  believe,  as  a  condition  of  the 
covenant  he  makes  with  him  ;  and  not  to  doubt  of  the  performance  of  his 
promifes.  This  the  apoflle  intimates  in  the  clofe  here,  ver.  24.  “  But  for  us 
alfo,  to  whom  it  fhall  be  imputed,  if  we  believe  on  him  that  raifed  up  Jefus 
our  Lord  from  the  dead.”  We  muff,  therefore,  examine  and  fee  what  God 
requires  us  to  believe  now,  under  the  revelation  of  the  gofpel :  for  the  belief 
of  one  invisible,  eternal,  omnipotent  God,  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  &c. 
was  required  before,  as  well  as  now. 

What  we  are  now  required  to  believe  to  obtain  eternal  life,  is  plainly  fet 
down  in  the  gofpel.  St.  John  tells  us,  John  iii.  36.  He  that  believeth  on  the 
Son,  hath  eternal  life;  and  he  that  believeth  not  the  Son,  fhall  not  fee  life.” 
What  this  believing  on  him  is,  we  are  alfo  told  in  the  next  chapter.  “  The  woman 
faith  unto  him,  I  know  that  the  Meffiah  cometh  :  when  he  is  come,  he  will 
tell  us  all  things.  Jefus  faid  unto  her,  I  that  fpeak  unto  thee,  am  he.  The 
Woman  then  went  into  the  city,  and  faith  to  the  men,  Come  fee  a  man 
that  hath  told  me  all  things  that  ever  I  did  ;  is  not  this  the  Meffiah  ?  And 
many  of  the  Samaritans  believed  on  him  for  the  faying  of  the  woman,  who 
teflified,  He  told  me  all  that  ever  I  did.  So  when  the  Samaritans  were 
come  unto  him,  many  more  believed  becaufe  of  his  words,  and  faid  to  the 
woman,  We  believe  not  any  longer,  becaufe  of  thy  faying ;  for  we  have 
heard  ourfelves,  and  we  know,  that  this  man  is  truly  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
the  Meffiah,”  John  iv.  25,  26,  29,  39,  40,  41,  42. 

By  which  place  it  is  plain,  that  believing  on  the  Son,  is  the  believing  that 
Jefus  was  the  Meffiah;  giving  credit  to  the  miracles  he  did,  and  the  profeihon 
he  made  of  himfelf.  For  thofe  who  were  faid  to  believe  on  him,  for  the 
faying  of  the  woman,  ver.  39.  tell  the  woman,  that  they  now  believed  not 
any  longer,  becaufe  of  her  faying ;  but  that,  having  heard  him  themfelves, 
they  knew,  i.  e.  believed,  pad  doubt,  that  he  was  the  Messiah. 

This  was  the  great  proportion  that  was  then  controverted,  concerning 
Jefus  of  Nazareth,  “  Whether  he  was  the  Meffiah  or  no  ?  ”  And  the  affient 
to  that,  was  that  which  diftinguifhed  believers  from  unbelievers.  When 
many  of  his  difciples  had  forfaken  him,  upon  his  declaring  that  he  was  the 
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bread  of  life,  which  came  down  from  heaven,  u  He  faid  to  the  apoftles,  Will 
ye  alfo  go  away  ?  Then  Simon  Peter  anfwered  him ;  Lord,  to  whom  fhall 
we  go  ?  Thou  haft  the  words  of  eternal  life.  And  we  believe,  and  are  fure,  that 
thou  art  the  Mefiiah,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,”  John  vi.  69.  This  was  the 
faith  which  diftinguifhed  them  from  apoftates  and  unbelievers,  and  was  lufti- 
cient  to  continue  them  in  the  rank  of  apoftles :  and  it  was  upon  the  fame  pro- 
pofttion,  u  That  Jefus  was  the  Meftiah,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,”  owned  by 
St.  Peter,  that  our  Saviour  faid,  he  would  build  his  church,  Matt.  xvi.  16,-- 
18. 

T  o  convince  men  of  this,  he  did  his  miracles :  and  their  aftent  to,  or  not 
aflenting  to  this,  made  them  to  be,  or  not  to  be  of  his  church ;  believers,  or 
not  believers.  “  The  Jews  came  round  about  him,  and  faid  unto  him,  How 
long  doft  thou  make  us  doubt  ?  If  thou  be  the  Meftiah,  tell  us  plainly.  Jelus 
anfwered  them ;  I  told  you,  and  ye  believed  not :  the  works,  that  I  do  in  my 
Father’s  name,  they  bear  witnefs  of  me.  But  ye  believe  not,  becaufe  ye  are 
not  of  my  fheep,”  John  x.  24,-26.  Conformable  hereunto,  St.  John  tells  us, 
“  That  many  deceivers  are  entred  into  the  world,  who  confefs  not  that  Jefus, 
the  Meftiah,  is  come  in  the  flefti.  This  is  a  deceiver,  and  an  antichrift ;  who- 
foever  abideth  not  in  the  doftrine  of  the  Meftiah,  has  not  God.  He  that 
abideth  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Meftiah,  i.  e.  that  Jefus  is  he,  hath  both  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  ”  2  John  7,  9,  10.  That  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  place, 
is  plain  from  what  he  fays  in  his  foregoing  epiftle,  “  Whofoever  believeth  that 
Jefus  is  the  Meftiah,  is  born  of  God,”  1  John  v.  1 .  And  therefore,  drawing 
to  a  clofe  of  his  gofpel,  and  fhewing  the  end  for  which  he  writ  it,  he  has  thefe 
Words :  u  Many  other  ftgns  truly  did  Jefus  in  the  prefence  of  his  difciples, 
which  are  not  written  in  this  book ;  but  thefe  are  written,  that  ye  may  be¬ 
lieve  that  Jefus  is  the  Meftiah,  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  that,  believing,  ye  might 
have  life  through  his  name,”  John  xx.  30,  31.  Whereby  it  is  plain,  that  the 
gofpel  was  writ  to  induce  men  into  a  belief  of  this  propofttion,  “  That  Jefus  of 
Nazareth  was  the  Meftiah  ;”  which  if  they  believed,  they  fhould  have  life. 

Accordingly  the  great  queftion  amongft  the  Jews  was,  Whether  he  were 
the  Meftiah,  or  no  ?  And  the  great  point  infilled  on  and  promulgated  in  the 
gofpel,  was,  That  he  was  the  Meftiah.  The  firft  glad  tidings  of  his  birth, 
brought  to  the  fhepherds  by  an  angel,  was  in  thefe  words :  “  Fear  not;  for, 
behold,  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  fhall  be  to  all  people : 
for  to  you  is  born  this  day,  in  the  city  of  David,  a  Saviour,  who  is  the 
Meftiah,  the  Lord,”  Luke  ii.  1 1.  Our  Saviour  difcourftng  with  Martha  about 
the  means  of  attaining  eternal  life,  faith  to  her,  John  xi.  27.  u  Whofoever 
believeth  in  me,  fhall  never  die.  Believed:  thou  this  ?  She  faith  unto  him. 
Yea,  Lord,  I  believe  that  thou  art  the  Meftiah,  the  Son  of  God,  which  fhould 
come  into  the  world.”  This  anfwer  of  hers  fheweth,  what  it  is  to  believe  in 
Jefus  Chrift,  fo  as  to  have  eternal  life,  viz.  to  believe  that  he  is  the  Meftiah, 
the  Son  of  God,  whofe  coming  was  foretold  by  the  prophets.  And  thus 
Andrew  and  Philip  exprefs  it :  u  Andrew  fays  to  his  brother  Simon,  we  have 
found  the  Meftiah,  which  is,  being  interpreted,  the  Chrift.  Philip  faith  to 
Nathanael,  we  have  found  him,  of  whom  Mofes,  in  the  law  and  the  prophets 
did  write,  Jefus  of  Nazareth,  the  Son  of  Jofeph,”  John  i.  41,45.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  what  the  evangelift  fays  in  this  place,  I  have,  for  the  clear  underftand- 
ing  of  the  fcripture,  all  along,  put  Meftiah  for  Chrift;  Chrift  being  but  the 
Greek  name  for  the  Hebrew  Meftiah,  and  both  fignifying,  the  Anointed. 

And  that  he  was  the  Meftiah,  was  the  great  truth  he  took  pains  to  con¬ 
vince  his  difciples  and  apoftles  of ;  appearing  to  them  after  his  refurredtion :  as 
may  be  feen,  Luke  xxiv.  which  we  fhall  more  particularly  confider  in  another 
place.  There  we  read  what  gofpel  our  Saviour  preach’d  to  his  difciples  and 
apoftles ;  and  that,  as  foon  as  he  was  rifen  from  the  dead,  twice,  the  very  day 
of  his  refurredion. 

And,  if  we  may  gather  what  was  to  be  believed  by  all  nations,  from  what 
was  preached  unto  them;  we  may  certainly  know  what  they  were  commanded, 
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Matt.  uit.  to  teach  all  nations,  by  what  they  actually  did  teach  all  nations. 
We  may  obferve,  that  the  preaching  of  the  apoftles,  every-where  in  the  Aids, 
tended  to  this  one  point,  to  prove  that  Jefus  was  the  Meffiah.  Indeed,  now 
after  his  death,  his  refurredtion  was  alfo  commonly  required  to  be  believed,  as 
a  neceftary  article,  and  fometimes  folely  infilled  on  :  it  being  a  mark  and 
Undoubted  evidence  of  his  being  the  Meffiah,  and  neceffiiry  now  to  be  believed 
by  thofe  who  would  receive  him  as  the  Meffiah.  For,  iince  the  Meffiah  was 
to  be  a  Saviour  and  a  King,  and  to  give  life'  and  a  kingdom  to  thofe  who 
received  him,  as  we  fhall  fee  by  and  by  ;  there  could  have  been  no  pretence, 
to  have  given  him  out  for  the  Meffiah,  and  to  require  men  to  believe  him  to 
be  fo,  who  thought  him  under  the  power  of  death,  and  corruption  of  the 
grave.  And  therefore,  thofe  who  believed  him  to  be  the  Meffiah,  mull  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  was  rifen  from  the  dead:  and  thofe  who  believed  him  to  be  rifen 
from  the  dead,  could  not  doubt  of  his  being  the  Meffiah.  But  of  this  more 
in  another  place. 

L  e  t  us  fee  therefore,  how  the  apoftles  preached  Chrift,  and  what  they 
propofed  to  their  hearers  to  believe.  St.  Peter  at  Jerufalem,  Adis  ii.  by  his  firlt 
fermon,  converted  three  thoufand  fouls.  What  was  his  word,  which,  as  we 
are  told,  ver.  41.  a  they  gladly  received,  and  thereupon  were  baptized  ?”  That 
may  be  feen  from  ver.  22,  to  ver.  36.  In  fhort,  this;  which  is  the  conclu- 
fion,  drawn  from  all  that  he  had  faid,  and  which  he  prefies  on  them,  as  the 
thing  they  were  to  believe,  viz.  “  Therefore  let  all  the  houfe  of  Ifrael  know 
affuredly,  that  God  hath  made  that  fame  Jefus,  whom  ye  have  crucified, 
Lord  and  Meffiah,”  ver.  36. 

To  the  fame  purpofe  was  his  difcourfe  to  the  Jews,  in  the  temple,  Acts  iii. 
the  defign  whereof  you  have,  ver.  18.  u  But  thofe  things  that  God  before  had 
fhewed,  by  the  mouth  of  all  his  prophets,  that  the  Meffiah  fhould  fuffer,  he 
hath  fo  fulfilled.” 

In  the  next  chapter,  Adis  iv.  Peter  and  John  being  examined,  about  the 
miracle  on  the  lame  man,  profefs  it  to  have  been  done  in  the  name  of  Jefus  of 
Nazareth,  who  was  the  Meffiah,  in  whom  alone  there  was  falvation,  ver. 
10,— 12.  The  fame  thing  they  confirm  to  them  again,  Adis  v.  29,-32. 
u  And  daily  in  the  temple,  and  in  every  houfe,  they  ceafed  not  to  teach  and 
preach  Jefus  the  Meffiah,”  ver.  42. 

What  was  Stephen’s  fpeech  to  the  council,  Adis  vii.  but  a  reprehenfion 
to  them,  that  they  were  the  betrayers  and  murderers  of  the  Juft  One  ?  Which 
is  the  title,  by  which  he  plainly  defigns  the  Meffiah,  whofe  coming  was  fore- 
fhewn  by  the  prophets,  ver.  51,  52.  And,  that  the  Meffiah  was  to  be  with¬ 
out  fin,  (which  is  the  import  of  the  word  Juft)  was  the  opinion  of  the  Jews, 
appears  from  John  ix.  ver.  22.  compared  with  24. 

Acts  viii.  Philip  carries  the  gofpel  to  Samaria.  “  Then  Philip  went  down  to 
Samaria,  and  preached  to  them.”  What  was  it  he  preached  ?  You  have  an 
account  of  it  in  this  one  word,  “  The  Meffiah,”  ver.  5.  This  being  that  alone, 
which  was  required  of  them,  to  believe  that  Jefus  was  the  Meffiah ;  which 
when  they  believed,  they  were  baptized.  “  And,  when  they  believed  Philip’s 
preaching  the  gofpel  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  name  of  Jefus  the 
Meffiah,  they  were  baptized,  both  men  and  women,”  ver.  12. 

Philip  being  fent  from  thence,  by  a  fpecial  call  of  the  Spirit,  to  make  an 
eminent  convert,  out  of  Ifaiah  preaches  to  him  Jefus,  ver.  35.  And  what  it 
was  he  preached  concerning  Jefus,  we  may  know,  by  the  profeffion  of  faith 
the  eunuch  made,  upon  which  he  was  admitted  to  baptifm,  ver.  37.  “I  believe 
that  Jefus  Chrift  is  the  Son  of  God  which  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  I  believe  that 
he,  whom  you  call  Jefus  Chrift,  is  really  and  truly  the  Meffiah,  that  was 
promifed.  For,  that  believing  him  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  and  to  be  the 
Meffiah,  was  the  fame  thing,  may  appear,  by  comparing  John  i.  45.  with 
ver.  49.  where  Nathanael  owns  Jefus  to  be  the  Meffiah,  in  thefe  terms :  u  Thou 
art  the  Son  of  God ;  thou  art  the  King  of  Ifrael.”  So  the  Jews,  Luke  xxii. 
70.  asking  Chrift,  whether  he  were  the  Son  of  God,  plainly  demand  of  him, 
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whether  he  were  the  Meffiah  ?  Which  is  evident,  by  comparing  that  with  the 
three  preceding  verfes.  They  ask  him,  ver.  67.  Whether  he  were  the  Meffiah? 
Heanfwers,  u  If  I  tell  you,  you  will  not  believe :  ”  But  withal,  tells  them,  that 
from  thenceforth  he  fhould  be  in  poffeffion  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Meffiah, 
expreffed  in  thefe  words,  ver.  69.  u  Hereafter  lhall  the  Son  of  man  lit  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  power  of  God  which  made  them  all  cry  out,  u  Art  thou 
then  the  Son  of  God  ?  ”  i.  e.  Dolt  thou  then  own  thy  felf  to  be  the  Meffiah? 
To  which  he  replies,  “  Ye  fay  that  I  am.”  That  the  Son  of  God  was  the 
known  title  of  the  Meffiah  at  that  time,  amongft  the  Jews,  we  may  fee  alfo, 
from  what  the  Jews  fay  to  Pilate,  John  xix.  7,  “  We  have  a  law,  and  by 
our  law  he  ought  to  die,  becaufe  he  made  himfelf  the  Son  of  God-” 
i.  e.  by  making  himfelf  the  Meffiah,  the  prophet  which  was  to  come,  but 
falfly  ;  and  therefore  he  deferves  to  die  by  the  law,  Deut.  xviii.  20.  That 
this  was  the  common  fignification  of  the  Son  of  God,  is  farther  evident,  from 
what  the  chief  priefts,  mocking  him,  faid,  when  he  was  on  the  crofs,  Matt, 
xxvii.  42.  “  He  faved  others,  himfelf  he  cannot  fave  :  if  he  be  the  king  of 
Ifrael,  let  him  now  come  down  from  the  crofs,  and  we  will  believe  him. 
He  trufted  in  God,  let  him  deliver  him  now,  if  he  will  have  him  ;  for  he 
faid,  I  am  the  Son  of  God;”  i.  e.  He  faid,  he  was  the  Meffiah:  but  ’tis 
plainly  falfe ;  for  if  he  were,  God  would  deliver  him  :  for  the  Meffiah  is  to 
be  king  of  Ifrael,  the  Saviour  of  others  j  but  this  man  cannot  fave  himfelf. 
The  chief  priefts  mention  here  the  two  titles,  then  in  ufe,  whereby  the  Jews 
commonly  defigned  the  Meffiah,  viz.  “  Son  of  God,  and  king  of  Ifrael.” 
That  of  Son  of  God,  was  fo  familiar  a  compellation  of  the  Meffiah,  who  was 
then  fo  much  expected  and  talked  of,  that  the  Romans,  it  feems,  who  lived 
amongft  them,  had  learned  it,  as  appears  from  ver.  54.  “  Now  when  the 
centurion,  and  they  that  were  with  him,  watching  Jefus,  faw  the  earth¬ 
quake,  and  thofe  things  that  were  done,  they  feared  greatly,  faying,  Truly 
this  was  the  Son  of  God;  this  was  that  extraordinary  perfon  that  was 
looked  for.” 

Acts  ix.  St.  Paul  exercifing  the  commiffion  to  preach  the  gofpel,  which 
he  had  received  in  a  miraculous  way,  ver.  20.  “  Straitway  preached  Chrift  in 
the  fynagogues,  that  he  is  the  Son  of  God ;  ”  i.  e.  that  Jefus  was  the  Meffiah  : 
for  Chrift,  in  this  place,  is  evidently  a  proper  name.  And  that  this  was  it, 
which  Paul  preached,  appears  from  ver.  22.  “  Saul  increafed  the  more  in 
ftrength,  and  confounded  the  Jews,  who  dwelt  in  Damafcus,  proving  that 
this  is  the  very  Chrift,”  i.  e.  the  Meffiah. 

Peter,  when  he  came  to  Cornelius  at  Cefarea,  who,  by  a  vifion,  was 
ordered  to  fend  for  him,  as  St.  Peter,  on  the  other  fide,  was  by  a  vifion  com¬ 
manded  to  go  to  him  -}  what  does  he  teach  him  ?  His  whole  difcourfe,  Acfs  x. 
tends  to  ffiew  what,  he  fays,  God  commanded  the  apoftles,  u  To  preach  unto 
the  people,  and  to  teftify,  that  it  is  he  [Jefus],  which  was  ordained  of  God 
to  be  the  Judge  of  the  quick  and  the  dead.  And  that  it  was  to  him,  th'at 
all  the  prophets  give  witnefs,  that,  through  his  name,  whofoever  believeth 
in  him  fhall  have  remiffion  of  fins,”  ver.  42,  43.  “  This  is  the  Word,  which 

God  fent  to  the  children  of  Ifrael ;  that  Word,  which  was  publilhed  through¬ 
out  all  Judea,  and  began  from  Galilee,  after  the  baptifm  which  John  preached,” 
ver.  3^>  37*  And  thefe  are  the  words,  which  had  been  promifed  to  Cornelius, 
Adts  xi.  14.  u  Whereby  he  and  all  his  houfe  fhould  be  faved  :  ”  which 
words  amount  only  to  thus  much,  That  Jefus  was  the  Meffiah,  the  Saviour  that 
was  promifed.  Upon  their  receiving  of  this,  (for  this  was  all  w'as  taught 
them)  the  Holy  Ghoft  fell  on  them,  and  they  were  baptized.  ’Tis  obfervable 
here,  that  the  Holy  Ghoft  fell  on  them,  before  they  were  baptized,  which, 
in  other  places,  converts  received  not  till  after  baptifm.  The  reafon  whereof 
feems  to  be  this  ;  that  God,  by  bellowing  on  them  the  Holy  Ghoft,  did  thus 
declare  from  heaven,  that  the  Gentiles,  upon  believing  Jefus  to  be  the  Meffiah, 
ought  to  be  admitted  into  the  church  by  baptifm,  as  well  as  the  Jews.  Who¬ 
ever  reads  St.  Peters  defence,  A<fts  xi.  when  he  was  accufed  by  thofe  of  the 
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circumcifion,  that  he  had  not  kept  that  diftance,  which  he  ought,  with  the 
uncircumcifed,  will  be  of  this  opinion,  and  fee  by  what  he  lays,  ver.  15,  16, 
17.  that  this  was  the  ground,  and  an  irrefiftible  authority  to  him  for 
doing  fo  ftrange  a  thing,  as  it  appeared  to  the  Jews,  (who  alone  yet  were 
members  of  the  chriftian  church)  to  admit  Gentiles  into  their  communion, 
upon  their  believing.  And  therefore,  St.  Peter,  in  the  foregoing  chapter, 
Adts  x.  before  he  would  baptize  them,  propofes  this  queftion  “  to  thole  of 
the  circumcifion,  which  came  with  him,  and  were  aftonifhed,  becaufe  that 
on  the  Gentiles  alfo,  was  poured  out  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghoft :  Can  any 
one  forbid  water,  that  thefe  Ihould  not  be  baptized,  who  have  received  the 
Holy  Ghoft  as  well  as  we  ?  ”  ver.  47.  And  when  fome  of  the  fedt  of  the 
Pharifees,  who  believed,  thought  “  it  needful  that  the  converted  Gentiles 
Ihould  be  circumcifed,  and  keep  the  law  of  Mofes,”  Adis  xv.  u  Peter  rofe  up 
and  faid  unto  them,  men  and  brethren,  you  know  that  a  good  while  ago  God 
made  choice  amongft  us,  that  the  Gentiles,”  viz.  Cornelius,  and  thole  here 
converted  with  him,  “  by  my  mouth  Ihould  hear  the  gofpel,  and  believe. 
And  God,  who  knoweth  the  hearts,  bare  them  witnefs,  giving  them  the 
Holy  Ghoft,  even  as  he  did  unto  us,  and  put  no  difference  between  us  and 
them,  purifying  their  hearts  by  faith,”  ver.  7,-9.  So  that  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  who  believed  Jefus  to  be  the  Mefliah,  received  thereupon  the  leal 
of  baptifm ;  whereby  they  were  owned  to  be  his,  and  diltinguifhed  from 
unbelievers.  From  what  is  above  faid,  we  may  obferve,  that  this  preaching 
Jefus  to  be  the  Meftiah,  is  called  the  word,  and  the  word  of  God  ;  and 
believing  it,  “  receiving  the  word  of  God.”  Vid.  Ads  x.  36,  37.  and  xi.  1, 
19,  20.  and  <c  the  word  of  the  gofpel,”  Adis  xv.  7.  And  fo,  likewife,  in 
the  hiftory  of  the  gofpel,  what  St.  Mark,  chap.  iv.  14,  15.  calls  limply  a  the 
word,”  St.  Luke  calls,  “  the  word  of  God,”  Luke  viii.  1 1.  And  St.  Matt, 
chap.  xiii.  19.  “  the  word  of  the  kingdom;”  which  were,  it  feems,  in  the 
gofpel-writers,  fynonymous  terms,  and  are  fo  to  be  understood  by  us. 

Bur  to  go  on  :  Ads  xiii.  Paul  preaches  in  the  fynagogue  at  Antioch,  where 
he  makes  it  his  bulinefs  to  convince  the  Jews,  that  “  God,  according  to  his 
promife,  had,  of  the  feed  of  David,  raifed  to  Ifrael  a  Saviour,  Jefus,”  ver.  24. 
That  he  was  He,  of  whom  the  prophets  writ,  ver.  25,-29.  i.e.  the  Meftiah: 
and  that,  as  a  demonftration  of  his  being  fo,  God  had  raifed  him  from  the 
dead,  ver.  30.  From  whence  he  argues  thus,  ver.  32,  33.  “  We  evangelize 
to  you,”  or  bring  you  this  gofpel,  cc  how  that  the  promife,  which  was  made 
to  our  fathers,  God  hath  fulfilled  the  fame  unto  us,  in  that  he  hath  raifed  up 
Jefus  again  ;  as  it  is  alfo  written  in  the  lecond  pfalm.  Thou  art  my  Son,  this 
day  have  I  begotten  thee.  ”  And  having  gone  on  to  prove  him  to  be  the 
Meftiah,  by  his  refurredion  from  the  dead,  he  makes  this  conclu lion,  ver.  38, 
39.  “  Be  it  known  unto  you,  therefore,  men  and  brethren,  that  through  this 
man  is  preached  unto  you  forgivenefs  of  fins ;  and  by  him,  all  who  believe, 
are  juftifted  from  all  things,  from  which  they  could  not  be  juftified  by  the 
law  of  Mofes.”  This  is  in  this  chapter  called  u  the  word  of  God,”  over 
and  over  again:  compare  ver.  42,  with  44,  46,  48,  49.  And  chap.  xii. 
ver.  24. 

Acts  xvii.  2,-4.  u  At  Theftalonica,  Paul,  as  his  manner  was,  went  into 
the  fynagogue,  and  three  fabbath-days  reafoned  with  the  Jews  out  of  the  fcrip- 
tures ;  opening  and  alledging,  that  the  Mefliah  muft  needs  have  fuffered,  and 
rifen  again  from  the  dead ;  and  that  this  Jefus,  whom  I  preach  unto  you,  is 
the  Mefliah.  And  fome  of  them  believed,  and  conforted  with  Paul  and 
Silas :  but  the  Jews  which  believed  not,  fet  the  city  in  an  uproar.”  Can  there 
be  any  thing  plainer,  than  that  the  aflenting  to  this  propofition,  that  u  Jelus 
was  the  Mefliah,”  was  that  which  diftinguifhed  the  believers  from  the  unbe¬ 
lievers?  For  this  is  that  alone,  which,  three  fabbaths,  Paul  endeavoured  to 
convince  them  of,  as  the  text  tells  us  in  diredt  words. 

From  thence  he  went  to  Bercea,  and  preached  the  fame  thing;  and  the 
Berceans  are  commended,  ver.  11.  for  fearching  the  fcriptures,  whether  thofe 
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things,  i.  e.  which  he  had  faid,  ver.  2,  3.  concerning  Jefus  his  being  the 
Meffiah,  were  true  or  no. 

The  fame  do&rine  we  find  him  preaching  at  Corinth,  Adds  xviii.  4,-6. 

“  And  he  reafoned  in  the  fynagogue  every  fabbath,  and  perfuaded  tlie  Jews 
and  the  Greeks.  And  when  Silas  and  Timotheus  were  come  from  Macedonia, 
Paul  was  preffed  in  fpirit,  and  teftified  to  the  Jews,  that  Jefus  was  the  Melfiah. 
And,  when  they  oppofed  themfelves,  and  blafphemed,  he  fliook  his  raiment, 
and  faid  unto  them,  Your  blood  be  upon  your  own  heads  j  I  am  clean  :  from 
henceforth  I  will  go  unto  the  Greeks.” 

Upon  the  like  occafion  he  tells  the  Jews  at  Antioch,  Adds  xiii.  46.  “  It 
was  neceffary,  that  the  word  of  God  fliould  firft  have  been  fpoken  to  you ; 
but  feeing  you  put  it  off  from  you,  we  turn  to  the  Gentiles.”  ’Tis  plain  here, 
St.  Paul’s  charging  their  blood  on  their  own  heads,  is  for  oppofing  this  fingle 
truth,  that  Jefus  was  the  Meffiah,  that  falvation,  or  perdition,  depends  upon 
believing  or  rejecting  this  one  propofition :  I  mean,  this  is  all  is  required  to  be 
believed,  by  thofe  who  acknowledge  but  one  eternal  and  invilible  God,  the 
Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  as  the  Jews  did.  For  that  there  is  fomething 
more  required  to  falvation,  befides  believing,  we  lhall  fee  hereafter.  In  the 
mean  time,  it  is  fit  here,  on  this  occafion,  to  take  notice,  that  though  the 
apoftles,  in  their  preaching  to  the  Jews,  and  the  Devout,  (as  we  tranflate  the 
word  aefioftevoi,  who  were  profelytes  of  the  gate,  and  the  worfhippers  of  one 
eternal  and  invifible  God)  faid  nothing  of  the  believing  in  this  one  true  God, 
the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth  ;  becaufe  it  was  needlels  to  prefs  this  to  thofe, 
who  believed  and  profeffed  it  already  (for  to  fuch,  ’tis  plain,  were  mofl  of 
their  difcourfes  hitherto)  ;  yet  when  they  had  to  do  with  idolatrous  heathens, 
who  were  not  yet  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  one,  only,  true  God ;  they 
began  with  that,  as  neceffary  to  be  believed  ;  it  being  the  foundation  on  which 
the  other  was  built,  and  without  which  it  could  fignify  nothing. 

Thus  Paul,  fpeaking  to  the  idolatrous  Lyftrians,  who  would  have  facri- 
ficed  to  him  and  Barnabas,  fays,  Ads  xiv.  15.  “  We  preach  unto  you,  that 
you  fliould  turn  from  thefe  vanities  unto  the  living  God,  who  made  heaven, 
and  earth,  and  the  fea,  and  all  things  that  are  therein.  Who  in  times  part 
luffered  all  nations  to  walk  in  their  own  ways.  Neverthelefs  he  left  not  him- 
felf  without  a  witnefs,  in  that  he  did  good,  and  gave  us  rain  from  heaven, 
and  fruitful  feafons,  filling  our  hearts  with  food  and  gladnefs.” 

Thus  alfo  he  proceeded  with  the  idolatrous  Athenians,  Ads  xvii.  telling 
them,  upon  occafion  of  the  altar  dedicated  to  the  unknown  God,  “  Whom 
ye  ignorantly  worfhip,  him  declare  I  unto  you  ;  God  who  made  the  world, 
and  all  things  therein,  feeing  that  he  is  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  dwelleth  not 

in  temples  made  with  hands. - Forafmuch  then  as  we  are  the  off-fpring  of 

God,  we  ought  not  to  think,  that  the  Godhead  is  like  unto  gold,  or  filver,  or 
flone,  graven  by  art,  and  man’s  device.  And  the  times  of  this  ignorance 
God  winked  at;  but  now  commandeth  all  men  every- where  to  repent :  be¬ 
caufe  he  hath  appointed  a  day  in  which  he  will  judge  the  world  in  righteouf- 
nefs,  by  that  man  whom  he  hath  ordained  ;  whereof  he  hath  given  affu ranee 
unto  all  men,  in  that  he  hath  raifed  him  from  the  dead.”  So  that  we  fee, 
where  any  thing  more  was  neceffary  to  be  propoled  to  be  believed,  as  there 
was  to  the  heathen  idolators,  there  the  apoflles  were  careful  not  to  omit  it. 

Acts  xviii.  4.  “  Paul  at  Corinth  reafoned  in  the  fynagogue  every  fabbath- 
day,  and  teflified  to  the  Jews,  that  Jefus  was  the  Meffiah.”  Ver.  it.  “  And 
he  continued  there  a  year  and  fix  months,  teaching  the  word  of  God  among!! 
them ;  ”  i.  e.  the  good  news,  that  Jefus  was  the  Meffiah  ;  as  we  have  already 
fhewn,  is  meant  by  “  the  word  of  God.” 

Apollos,  another  preacher  of  the  gofpel,  when  he  was  inllrudted  in  the 
way  of  God  more  perfectly,  what  did  he  teach  but  this  fame  dodlrine  ?  As  we 
may  fee  in  this  account  of  him,  Adds  xviii.  27.  “  That  when  he  was  come 
into  Achaia,  he  helped  the  brethren  much,  who  had  believed  through  grace. 

For 


as  delivered  in  the  Scriptures, 

For  he  mightily  convinced  the  Jews,  and  that  publickly,  {hewing  by  the 
feriptures,  that  Jel'us  was  the  Mefliah.” 

St.  Paul,  in  the  account  he  gives  of  himfelf  before  Feflus  and  Agrippa, 
profefles  this  alone  to  be  the  doctrine  he  taught,  after  his  converfion :  for, 
fays  he,  A6ts  xxvi.  22.  “  Having  obtained  help  of  God,  I  continue  unto 
this  day,  witnefling  both  to  fmall  and  great,  faying  none  other  things  than 
thofe,  which  the  prophets  and  Mofes  did  fay  fhould  come  :  that  the  Mefliah 
fhould  fufler,  and  that  he  fhould  be  the  ArA,  that  fhould  arife  from  the  dead, 
and  fhould  ihew  light  unto  the  people,  and  to  the  Gentiles.”  Which  was  no 
more,  than  to  prove  that  Jefus  was  the  Mefliah.  This  is  that,  which,  as  we 
have  above  obferved,  is  called,  “  The  word  of  God.  ”  Adts  xi.  1.  compared 
with  the  foregoing  chapter,  from  ver.  34,  to  the  end.  And  xiii.  42.  compared 
with  44,  46,  48,  49.  and  xvii.  13.  compared  with  ver.  1  r,  3.  It  is  alfo  cal¬ 
led,  “  The  word  of  the  gofpel,”  A6ts  xv.  7.  And  this  is  that  word  of  God, 
and  that  gofpel,  which,  where-ever  their  difeourfes  are  fet  down,  we  find 
the  apoftles  preached;  and  was  that  faith,  which  made  both  Jews  and  Gen¬ 
tiles  believers  and  members  of  the  church  of  ChriA ;  purifying  their  hearts, 
Ails  xv.  9.  and  carrying  with  it  remiflion  of  fins,  Acts  x.  43.  So  that  all 
that  was  to  be  believed  for  jultification,  was  no  more  but  this  Angle  propoAtion; 
that  “  Jefus  of  Nazareth  was  the  Chrifl:,  or  the  Mefliah.”  All,  I  lay,  that 
was  to  be  believed  for  jultification  :  for,  that  it  was  not  all  that  was  required 
to  be  done  for  juAification,  we  {hall  fee  hereafter. 

Though  we  have  feen  above,  from  what  our  Saviour  has  pronounced  him¬ 
felf,  John  iii.  36.  <c  That  he  that  believeth  on  the  Son,  hath  everlafting  life; 
and  he  that  believeth  not  the  Son,  {hall  not  fee  life,  but  the  wrath  of  God 
abideth  on  him;”  and  are  taught  from  John  iv.  39.  compared  with  ver.  42. 
“  That  believing  on  him,  is  believing  that  he  is  the  Mefliah,  the  Saviour  of 
the  world;”  and  the  confeffion  made  by  St.  Peter,  Matt.  xvi.  16.  That  he  is 
u  The  Melliah,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,”  being  the  rock,  on  which  ouf 
Saviour  has  promifed  to  build  his  church;  though  this,  I  fay,  and  what  elfe 
we  have  already  taken  notice  of,  be  enough  to  convince  us  what  it  is  we  are  in 
the  gofpel  required  to  believe  to  eternal  life,  without  adding  what  we  have 
obferved  from  the  preaching  of  the  apoftles ;  yet  it  may  not  be  amifs,  for  the 
farther  clearing  this  matter,  to  obferve  what  the  evangeliAs  deliver  concerning 
the  fame  thing,  though  in  different  words ;  which  therefore,  perhaps,  are 
not  fo  generally  taken  notice  of  to  this  purpofe. 

W  e  have  above  obferved,  from  the  words  of  Andrew  and  Philip  compared, 
u  That  the  Mefliah,  and  him,  of  whom  Mofes  in  the  law  and  the  prophets 
did  write,”  Agnify  the  fame  thing.  We  {hall  now  conAder  that  place,  John  i. 
a  little  farther:  Ver.  41.  “  Andrew  fays  to  Simon,  We  have  found  the 
Mefliah.”  Philip,  on  the  fame  occaflon,  ver.  45.  fays  to  Nathanael,  “  We 
have  found  him,  of  whom  Mofes  in  the  law  and  the  prophets  did  write,  Jefus 
of  Nazareth,  the  Son  of  Jofeph.”  Nathanael,  who  disbelieved  this,  when, 
upon  Chrifl: ’s  fpeaking  to  him,  he  was  convinced  of  it,  declares  his  aflent  to 
it  in  thefe  words;”  Rabbi,  thou  art  the  Son  of  God,  thou  art  the  King  of 
Ifrael.”  From  which  it  is  evident,  that  to  believe  him  to  be  “  Him,  of 
whom  Mofes  and  the  prophets  did  write,”  or  to  be  the  “  Son  of  God,”  or  to 
be  the  “  King  of  Ifrael,”  was  in  effe£t  the  fame  as  to  believe  him  to  be  the 
Mefliah :  and  an  aflent  to  that,  w^as  what  our  Saviour  received  for  believing. 
For,  upon  Nathanael’s  making  a  confefiion  in  thefe  words,  “  Thou  art  the 
Son  of  God,  thou  art  the  King  of  Ifrael ;  Jefus  anfwered  and  faid  to  him, 
Becaufe  I  faid  to  thee,  I  faw  thee  under  the  Ag-tree,  doA  thou  believe? 
Thou  {halt  fee  greater  things  than  thefe,”  ver.  51.  I  deAre  any  one  to  read 
the  latter  part  of  the  ArA  of  John,  from  ver.  25.  with  attention,  and  tell  me, 
whether  it  be  not  plain,  that  this  phrafe,  The  Son  of  God,  is  an  expreflion 
ufed  for  the  Mefliah.  To  which  let  him  add  Martha’s  declaration  of  her 
faith,  John  xi.  27.  in  thefe  words;  u  I  believe  that  thou  art  the  Mefliah, 
the  Son  of  God,  who  fhould  come  into  the  world;”  and  that  paflage  of 
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St.  John,  xx.  31.  cc  That  ye  might  believe  that  Jefus  is  the  Meffiah,.  the 
Son  of  God;  and  that,  believing,  ye  might  have  life  through  his  name : ” 
and  then  tell  me  whether  he  can  doubt  that  Meffiah,  and  Son  of  God,  were 
fynonymous  terms,  at  that  time,  amongft  the  Jews.  • 

The  prophecy  of  Daniel,  chap.  ix.  when  he  is  called  “  Meffiah  the  Prince;” 
and  the  mention  of  his  government  and  kingdom,  and  the  deliverance  by  him, 
in  Ifaiah,  Daniel,  and  other  prophecies,  underftood  of  the  Meffiah,  were  fo 
well  known  to  the  Jews,  and  had  fo  railed  their  hopes  of  him  about  this  time. 
Which,  by  their  account,  was  to  be  the  time  of  his  coming,  to  reftore  the 
kingdom  to  Ifrael;  that  Herod  no  fooner  heard  of  the  magi’s  inquiry  after 
sc  Him  that  was  born  King  of  the  Jews,”  Matt.  ii.  but  he  forthwith  “  de¬ 
manded  of  the  chief  priefts  and  fcribes,  where  the  Meffiah  ffiould  be  born,” 
ver.  4.  Not  doubting,  but  if  there  were  any  king  born  to  the  Jews,  it  was 
the  Meffiah:  whofe  coming  was  now  the  general  expedation,  as  appears, 
Luke  iii.  15.  “  The  people  being  in  expectation,  and  all  men  mufingin  their 
hearts,  of  John,  whether  he  were  the  Meffiah  or  not.”  And  when  the  priefts 
and  levites  fent  to  ask  him,  who  he  was ;  he,  undemanding  their  meaning, 
anfwers,  John  i.  20.  “  That  he  was  not  the  Meffiah;”  but  he  bears  witnefs, 
that  Jefus  u  is  the  Son  of  God,”  i.  e.  the  Meffiah,  ver.  34. 

This  looking  for  the  Mefliah,  at  this  time,  we  fee  alfo  in  Simeon;  who 
is  faid  to  be  “  waiting  for  the  confolation  of  Ifrael,”  Luke  ii.  21.  And 
having  the  child  Jefus  in  his  arms,  he  fays,  he  had  u  feen  the  falvation  of 
the  Lord,”  ver.  30.  And,  “  Anna  coming  at  the  fame  inftant  into  the  tem¬ 
ple,  fhe  gave  thanks  alfo  unto  the  Lord,  and  fpake  of  him  to  all  them  that 
looked  for  redemption  in  Ifrael,”  ver.  38.  And  of  Jofeph  of  Arimathea,  it  is 
faid,  Mark  xv.  43 .  “  That  he  alfo  expeded  the  kingdom  of  God :  ”  by  all 
which  was  meant  the  coming  of  the  Meffiah ;  and  Luke  xix.  11.  it’s  faid, 
“  They  thought  that  the  kingdom  of  God  fhould  immediately  appear.” 

This  being  premifed,  let  us  fee  what  it  was  that  John  the  Baptift  preach¬ 
ed,  when  he  firlt  entred  upon  his  miniftry.  That  St.  Matthew  tells  us,  ch.  iii. 
1,  2.  “  In  thofe  days  came  John  the  Baptift  preaching  in  the  wildernefs  of- 
Judea,  faying,  Repent ;  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.”  This  was  a 
declaration  of  the  coming  of  the  Meffiah;  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  the 
kingdom  of  God,  being  the  fame,  as  is  clear  out  of  feveral  places  of  the 
evangelifts ;  and  both  lignifying  the  kingdom  of  the  Meffiah.  The  profef- 
fion,  which  John  the  Baptift  made,  when  fent  to  the  Jews,  John  i.  19.  was. 
That  <£  he  was  not  the  Meffiah;”  but  that  Jefus  was.  This  will  appear  to 
any  one,  who  will  compare  ver.  26,-34.  with  John  iii.  27,  30.  The  Jews 
being  very  inquffitive  to  know,  whether  John  were  the  Meffiah  ;  he  politively 
denies  it ;  but  tells  them,  he  was  only  his  fore-runner  ;  and  that  there  flood 
one  amongft  them,  who  would  follow  him,  whofe  ffioe-latchet  he  was  not 
worthy  to  untie.  The  next  day  feeing  Jefus,  he  fays,  he  was  the  man ;  and 
that  his  own  baptizing  in  water,  was  only  that  Jefus  might  be  manifefted  to 
the  world ;  and  that  he  knew  him  not,  till  he  faw  the  Holy  Glioft  defcend 
upon  him ;  he  that  fent  him  to  baptize,  having  told  him,  that  he  on  whom 
he  ffiould  fee  the  Spirit  defcend,  and  reft  upon,  he  it  was  that  fhould  baptize 
with  the  Holy  Ghoft  ;  and  that  therefore  he  witnefled,  That  “  this  was  the 
Son  of  God,”  ver.  34.  i.  e.  the  Meffiah;  and,  chap.  iii.  26,  &c.  they  came 
to  John  the  Baptift,  and  tell  him,  that  Jefus  baptized,  and  that  all  men  went 
to  him.  John  anfwers,  He  has  his  authority  from  heaven;  you  know  I  never 
faid,  I  was  the  Meffiah,  but  that  I  was  fent  before  him.  He  muft  increafe, 
but  I  muft  decreafe;  for  God  hath  fent  him,  and  he  fpeaks  the  words  of  God; 
and  God  hath  given  all  things  into  the  hands  of  his  Son,  “  And  he  that 
believes  on  the  Son,  hath  eternal  life ;”  the  fame  dodrine,  and  nothing  elfe 
but  what  was  preached  by  the  apoftles  afterwards:  as  we  have  feen  all  through 
the  Ads,  v.  g.  that  Jefus  was  the  Meffiah.  And  thus  it  was,  that  John  bears 
witnefs  of  our  Saviour,  as  Jefus  himfelf  fays,  Johnv.  33. 

This 
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This  alfo  was  the  declaration  was  given  of  him  at  his  baptifm,  by  a  voice 
from  heavenj  “  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleafed,” 
Matt.  iii.  17.  Which  was  a  declaration  of  him  to  be  the  Meffiah,  the  Son  of 
God  being  (as  we  have  die  wed)  underflood  to  fignify  the  Meffiah.  To 
which  we  may  add  the  firit  mention  of  him  after  his  conception,  in  the  words 
of  the  angel  to  Jofeph  }  Matt.  i.  21.  u  Thou  fhalt  call  his  name  Jefus,”  or 
Saviour  }  “  for  he  fhall  fave  his  people  from  their  fins.”  It  was  a  received 
doctrine  in  the  Jewilh  nation,  that  at  the  coming  of  the  Meffiah,  all  their 
fins  ffiould  be  forgiven  them.  Thefe  words,  therefore,  of  the  angel,  we 
may  look  on  as  a  declaration,  that  Jefus  -was  the  Meffiah ;  whereof  thefe 
words,  “  his  people,”  are  a  farther  mark }  which  fuppofe  him  to  have  a  people, 
and  confequently  to  be  a  King. 

After  his  baptifm,  Jefus  himfelf  enters  upon  his  miniftry.  But,  before 
we  examine  what  it  was  he  propofed  to  be  believed,  we  muff  obferve,  that 
there  is  a  three- fold  declaration  of  the  Meffiah: 

1.  By  miracles.  The  fpirit  of  prophecy  had  now  for  many  ages  forfaken 
the  Jews :  and,  though  their  commonwealth  were  not  quite  diffolved,  but 
that  they  lived  under  their  own  laws,  yet  they  were  under  a  foreign  dominion, 
fubjeCt  to  the  Romans.  In  this  Rate,  their  account  of  the  time  being  up,  they 
were  in  expectation  of  the  Meffiah,  and  of  deliverance  by  him  in  a  kingdom 
he  was  to  fet  up,  according  to  their  ancient  prophecies  of  him  :  which  gave 
them  hopes  of  an  extraordinary  man  yet  to  come  from  God,  who,  with  an 
extraordinary  and  divine  power,  and  miracles,  ffiould  evidence  his  miffion,  and 
work  their  deliverance.  And,  of  any  fuch  extraordinary  perfon,  who  ffiall 
have  the  power  of  doing  miracles,  they  had  no  other  expectation,  but  only  of 
their  Meffiah.  One  great  prophet  and  worker  of  miracles,  and  only  one 
more,  they  expeCted }  who  was  to  be  the  Meffiah.  And  therefpre  we  fee 
the  people  juftified  their  believing  in  him,  i.  e.  their  believing  him  to  be  the 
Meffiah,  becaufe  of  the  miracles  he  did}  John  vii.  31.  “  And  many  of  the 
people  believed  in  him,  and  faid,  When  the  Meffiah  cometh,  will  he  do  more 
mirades  than  this  man  hath  done  ?  ”  And  when  the  Jews,  at  the  feaft  of  dedi¬ 
cation,  John  x.  24,  25.  coming  about  him,  faid  unto  him,  “  How  long  doft 
thou  make  us  doubt  ?  If  thou  be  the  Meffiah,  tell  us  plainly  }  Jefus  anfwered 
them,  I  told  you,  and  ye  believed  not }  the  works  that  I  do  in  my  Father  s 
name,  bear  witnefs  of  me.”  And,  John  v.  36.  he  fays,  “  I  have  a  greater 
witnefs  than  that  of  John  }  for  the  works,  which  the  Father  hath  given  me  to 
do,  the  lame  works  that  I  do,  bear  witnefs  of  me,  that  the  Father  hath  fent 
me.”  Where,  by  the  way,  we  may  obferve,  that  his  being  tc  fent  by  the 
Father,”  is  but  another  way  of  expreffing  the  Meffiah  }  which  is  evident  from 
this  place  here,  John  v.  compared  with  that  of  John  x.  laft  quoted.  For 
there  he  fays,  that  his  works  bear  witnefs  of  him :  And  what  was  that  wit¬ 
nefs?  viz.  u  That  he  was  the  Meffiah.”  Here  again  he  fays,  that  his  works 
bear  witnefs  of  him  :  And  what  is  that  witnefs  ?  viz.  u  That  the  Father  fent 
him.”  By  which  we  are  taught,  that  to  be  fent  by  the  Father,  and  to  be  the 
Meffiah,  was  the  fame  thing,  in  his  way  of  declaring  himfelf.  And  accord¬ 
ingly  we  find,  John  iv.  53.  and  xi.  45.  and  elfewhere,  many  hearkened  and 
alfented  to  his  teftimony,  and  believed  on  him,  feeing  the  things  that  he 
did. 

2.  Another  way  of  declaring  the  coming  of  the  Meffiah,  was  by  phrafes 
and  circumlocutions,  that  did  fignify  or  intimate  his  coming  }  though  not  in 
direCt  words  pointing  out  the  perfon.  The  molt  ufual  of  thefe  were,  “  The 
kingdom  of  God,  and  of  heaven}”  becaufe  it  was  that  which  was  often  fpoken 
of  the  Meffiah,  in  the  old  teftament,  in  very  plain  words  :  and  a  kingdom  was 
that,  which  the  Jews  moft  looked  after,  and  wiffied  for.  In  that  known 
place,  Ila.  ix.  “  The  government  fhall  be  upon  his  fhoulders }  he  fhall 
be  called  the  Prince  of  peace :  of  the  increafe  of  his  government  and 
peace  there  ffiall  be  no  end}  upon  the  thron e  of  David,  and  upon  his 
kingdom,  to  order  it,  and  to  eltabliffi  it  with  judgment,  and  with  juftice, 
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from  henceforth  even  forever.”  Micah  v.  2.  “  But  thou,  Bethlehem  Ephra- 
tah,  though  thou  be  little  among  the  thoufandsof  Judah,  yet  out  of  thee  fhall 
he  come  forth  unto  me,  that  is  to  be  the  Ruler  in  Il'rael.”  And  Daniel, 
befides  that  he  calls  him,  “  Meffiah  the  Prince,”  chap.  ix.  25.  in  the 
account  of  his  vifion  “  of  the  Son  of  man,”  chap.  vii.  13,  14.  fays,  “  There 
was  given  him  dominion,  glory,  and  a  kingdom,  that  all  people,  nations, 
and  languages,  fhould  ferve  him :  his  dominion  is  an  everlafting  dominion, 
which  fhall  not  pafs  away;  and  his  kingdom  that  which  fhall  not  be 
deftroyed.”  So  that  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  were 
common  phrafes,  amongfl  the  Jews,  to  fignify  the  times  of  the  Meffiah. 
Luke  xiv.  15.  “  One  of  the  Jews  that  fat  at  meat  with  him,  faidunto  him, 
Bleffed  is  he  that  fhall  eat  bread  in  the  kingdom  of  God,”  chap.  xvii.  20.  The 
Pharifees  demanded,  “  when  the  kingdom  of  God  fhould  come  ?  ”  And 
St.  John  Baptift  “  came,  faying,  Repent;  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at 
hand  a  phrafe  he  would  not  have  ufed  in  preaching,  had  it  not  been  under¬ 
stood. 

There  are  other  expreffions  that  fignified  the  Meffiah,  and  his  coming, 
which  we  fhall  take  notice  of,  as  they  come  in  our  way. 

3.  By  plain  and  direct  words,  declaring  the  doctrine  of  the  Meffiah,  fpeak- 
ing  out  that  Jefus  was  he;  as  we  fee  the  apoftles  did,  when  they  went  about 
preaching  the  gofpel,  after  our  Saviour’s  refurredtion.  This  was  the  open  clear 
way,  and  that  which  one  would  think  the  Meffiah  himfelf,  when  he  came, 
fhould  have  taken  ;  efpecially,  if  it  were  of  that  moment,  that  upon  men's 
believing  him  to  be  the  Meffiah,  depended  the  forgivenefs  of  their  fins.  And 
yet  we  fee,  that  our  Saviour  did  not :  but,  on  the  contrary,  for  the  moft 
part,  made  no  other  difcovery  of  himfelf,  at  leaft  in  Judea,  and  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  ministry,  but  in  the  two  former  ways,  which  were  more 
obfcure ;  not  declaring  himfelf  to  be  the  Meffiah,  any  otherwife  than  as  it 
might  be  gathered  from  the  miracles  he  did,  and  the  conformity  of  his  life  and 
actions,  with  the  prophecies  of  the  old  teftament  concerning  him ;  and  from 
fome  general  difcourfes  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Meffiah  being  come,  under  the 
name  of  the  “  kingdom  of  God,  and  of  heaven.”  Nay,  lc  far  was  he  from 
publickly  owning  himfelf  to  be  the  Meffiah,  that  he  forbid  the  doing  of  it : 
Mark  viii.  27,-30.  “  He  asked  his  difciples,  Whom  do  men  fay  that  I  am? 
And  they  anfwered,  John  the  Baptift ;  but  fome  fay  Elias ;  and  others,  one 
of  the  prophets.”  (So  that  it  is  evident,  that  even  thofe,  who  believed  him 
an  extraordinary  perfon,  knew  not  yet  who  he  was,  or  that  he  gave  himfelf. 
out  for  the  Meffiah  ;  though  this  was  in  the  third  year  of  his  miniftry,  and 
not  a  year  before  his  death.)  “  And  he  faith  unto  them,  But  whom  fay  ye 
that  I  am  ?  And  Peter  anfwered,  and  faid  unto  him,  Thou  art  the  Meffiah. 
And  he  charged  them,  that  they  ffiould  tell  no  man  of  him.”  Luke  iv.  41. 
“  And  devils  came  out  of  many,  crying,  Thou  art  the  Meffiah,  the  Son  of 
God :  and  he  rebuking  them,  fuffered  them  not  to  fpeak,  that  they  knew 
him  to  be  the  Meffiah.”  Mark  iii.  11,  12.  “  Unclean  fpirits,  when  they  faw 
him,  fell  down  before  him,  and  cried,  faying,  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God : 
and  he  ftraitly  charged  them,  that  they  fhould  not  make  him  known.”  Here 
again  we  may  obferve,  from  the  comparing  of  the  two  texts,  that,  u  Thou 
art  the  Son  of  God;”  or,  “  Thou  art  the  Meffiah,”  were  indifferently  ufed 
for  the  fame  thing.  But  to  return  to  the  matter  in  hand: 

This  concealment  of  himfelf  will  feem  ftrange,  in  one  who  was  come  to 
bring  light  into  the  world,  and  was  to  fuffer  death  for  the  teftimony  of  the 
truth.  This  refervednefs  will  be  thought  to  look,  as  if  he  had  a  mind  to 
conceal  himfelf,  and  not  to  be  known  to  the  world  for  the  Meffiah,  nor  to  be 
believed  on  as  fuch.  But  we  fhall  be  of  another  mind,  and  conclude  this 
proceeding  of  his  according  to  divine  wifdom,  and  fuited  to  a  fuller  mani- 
feftation  and  evidence  of  his  being  the  Meffiah ;  when  we  confider,  that  he 
was  to  fill  out  the  time  foretold  of  his  miniftry ;  and,  after  a  life  illuftrious  in 
miracles  and  good  works,  attended  with  humility,  meeknefs,  patience,  and 
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fufferings,  and  every  way  conformable  to  the  prophecies  of  him,  fhould  be  led 
as  a  fheep  to  the  daughter,  and  with  all  quiet  and  fubmiffion  be  brought  to 
the  crofs,  though  there  were  no  guilt,  nor  fault  found  in  him.  This  could 
fiot  have  been,  if,  as  foon  as  he  appeared  in  publick,  and  began  to  preach, 
he  had  prefently  profeffed  himfelf  to  have  been  the  Meffiah ;  the  King  that 
owned  that  kingdom,  he  publiihed  to  be  at  hand.  For  the  fanhedrim  would 
then  have  laid  hold  on  it,  to  have  got  him  into  their  power,  and  thereby  have 
taken  away  his  life  ;  at  lead,  they  would  have  disturbed  his  miniftry,  and 
hindred  the  work  he  was  about.  That  this  made  him  cautious,  and  avoid,  as 
much  as  he  could,  the  occafions  of  provoking  them,  and  falling  into  their 
hands,  is  plain  from  John  vii.  i.  “  After  thefe  things  Jefus  walked  in  Galilee;” 
out  of  the  way  of  the  chief  priefts  and  rulers ;  “  for  he  would  not  walk  in 
Jewry,  becaufe  the  Jews  fought  to  kill  him.”  Thus,  making  good  what  he 
foretold  them  at  Jerufalem,  when,  at  the  firft  paffover  after  his  beginning  to 
preach  the  gofpel,  upon  his  curing  the  man  at  the  pool  of  Bethefda,  they 
fought  to  kill  him,  John  v.  16.  “  Ye  have  not,”  fays  he,  ver.  38.  “  his  word 
abiding  amongft  you  ;  for  whom  he  hath  fent,  him  ye  believe  not.”  This 
was  fpoken  more  particularly  to  the  Jews  of  Jerufalem,  who  were  the  for¬ 
ward  men,  zealous  to  take  away  his  life :  and  it  imports,  that  becaufe  of  their 
unbelief  and  oppofition  to  him,  the  word  of  God,  i.  e.  the  preaching  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Meffiah,  which  is  often  called  “  the  word  of  God,”  did  not 
flay  amongft  them,  he  could  not  ftay  amongft  them,  preach  and  explain  to 
them  the  kingdom  of  the  Meffiah. 

That  the  word  of  God,  here,  fignifies  “  the  word  of  God”  that  fhould 
make  Jefus  known  to  them  to  be  the  Meffiah,  is  evident  from  the  context : 
and  this  meaning  of  this  place  is  made  good  by  the  event.  For,  after  this,  we 
hear  no  more  of  Jelus  at  Jerufalem,  till  the  pentecoft  come  twelve-month, 
though  ’tis  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  he  was  there  the  next  paffover,  and 
other  feafts  between,  but  privately.  And  now  at  Jerufalem,  at  the  feaft  of 
pentecoft,  near  fifteen  months  after,  he  fays  little  of  any  thing,  and  not  a 
word  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  being  come,  nor  at  hand ;  nor  did  he  any 
miracle  there.  And  returning  to  Jerufalem  at  the  feaft  of  tabernacles,  it  is 
plain,  that  from  this  time  till  then,  which  was  a  year  and  a  half,  he  had  not 
taught  them  at  Jerufalem. 

For,  1.  It  is  faid,  John  vii.  2,  15.  That,  he  teaching  in  the  temple  at  the 
feaft  of  tabernacles,  “  the  Jews  marvelled,  faying,  How  knoweth  this  man 
letters,  having  never  learned  ?  ”  A  fign  they  had  not  been  ufed  to  his  preach¬ 
ing  :  for,  if  they  had,  they  would  not  now  have  marvelled. 

2.  Ver.  19.  He  fays  thus  to  them  :  “  Did  not  Mofes  give  you  the  law, 
and-  yet  none  of  you  keep  the  law  ?  Why  do  you  go  about  to  kill  me  ?  One 
work,  or  miracle,  I  did  here  amongft  you,  and  ye  all  marvel.  Mofes,  there¬ 
fore,  gave  unto  you  circumcifion,  and  ye  on  the  fabbath-day  circumcife 
a  man:  If  a  man  on  the  fabbath-day  receive  circumcifion,  that  the  law  of 
Mofes  lhould  not  be  broken,  are  ye  angry  with  me,  becaufe  I  have  made  a 
man  every  way  whole  on  the  fabbath-day?”  Which  is  a  direcft  defence  of  what 
he  did  at  Jerufalem,  a  year  and  a  half  before  the  work  he  here  fpeaks  of. 
We  find  he  had  not  preached  to  them  there,  from  that  time  to  this ;  but  had 
made  good  what  he  then  told  them,  ver.  38.  “  Ye  have  not  the  word  of  God 
remaining  among  you,  becaufe  whom  he  hath  fent  ye  believe  not.”  Where¬ 
by,  I  think,  he  fignifies  his  not  flaying,  and  being  frequent  amongft  them  at 
Jerufalem,  preaching  the  gofpel  of  the  kingdom ;  becaufe  their  great  unbelief, 
oppofition,  and  malice  to  him,  would  not  permit  it. 

This  was  manifeftly  fo  in  fa£t :  for  the  firft  miracle  he  did  at  Jerufalem, 
which  was  at  the  fecond  paffiover  after  his  baptifm,  brought  him  in  danger  of 
his  life.  Hereupon  we  find  he  forbore  preaching  again,  there,  till  the  feaft  of 
tabernacles,  immediately  preceding  his  laft  paffover:  fo  that  till  half  a  year 
before  his  paffion,  he  did  but  one  miracle,  and  preached  but  once  publickly 
at  Jerufalem.  Thefe  trials  he  made  there ;  but  found  their  unbelief  fuch,  that 
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if  he  had  ftaid  and  perfifted  to  preach  the  good  tidings  of  the  kingdom,  and 
to  fhew  himfelf  by  miracles  among  them,  he  could  not  have  had  time  and 
freedom  to  do  thofe  works  which  his  Father  had  given  him  to  finifli,  as  he  fays, 
ver.  36.  of  this  fifth  of  St.  John. 

When,  upon  the  curing  of  the  withered  hand  on  the  fabbath-day,  “  The 
Pharifees  took  counfel  with  the  Herodians,  how  they  might  deltroy  him,  Jefus 
withdrew  himfelf,  with  his  difciples,  to  the  fea:  and  a  great  multitude  from 
Galilee  followed  him,  and  from  Judea,  and  from  Jerufalem,  and  from  Idumea, 
and  from  beyond  Jordan,  and  they  about  Tyre  and  Sidon,  a  great  multitude, 
when  they  had  heard  what  great  things  he  did,  came  unto  him,  and  he 
healed  them  all,  and  charged  them,  that  they  should  not 
make  him  known:  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  fpoken  by  the 
prophet  Ifaiah,  faying,  Behold,  my  fervant,  whom  I  have  chofen ;  my  beloved, 
in  whom  my  foul  is  well  pleal'ed:  I  will  put  my  fpirit  upon  him,  and  he 
fhall  fhew  judgment  to  the  Gentiles.  He  fhall  not  ftrive,  nor  ay,  neither 
fhall  any  man  hear  his  voice  in  the  ftreets,”  Matt.  xii.  and  Mark  iii. 

And  John  xi.  47.  upon  the  news  of  our  Saviour’s  railing  Lazarus  from 
the  dead,  “  The  chief  priefts  and  Pharifees  convened  the  fanhedrim,  and  faid, 
What  do  we?  For  this  man  does  many  miracles.”  Ver.  53.  “  Then  from 
that  day  forth,  they  took  counfel  together  for  to  put  him  to  death.”  Ver.  54. 
“  Jefus  therefore  walked  no  more  openly  amongfl  the  Jews.”  His  miracles 
had  now  fo  much  declared  him  to  be  the  Mefiiah,  that  the  Jews  could  no 
longer  bear  him,  nor  he  truft  himfelf  amongfl:  them ;  “  But  went  thence  un¬ 
to  a  country  near  to  the  wildernefs,  into  a  city  called  Ephraim,  and  there 
continued  with  his  difciples.”  This  was  but  a  little  before  his  laft  paffover, 
as  appears  by  the  following  words,  ver.  55.  “  And  the  Jews  paffover  was 
nigh  at  hand :  ”  and  he  could  not,  now  his  miracles  had  made  him  fo  well 
known,  have  been  lecure,  the  little  time  that  remained,  till  his  hour  was  fully 
come,  if  he  had  not  with  his  wonted  and  neceffary  caution  withdrawn ;  “  And 
walked  no  more  openly  amongfl:  the  Jews,”  till  his  time  (at  the  next  paffover) 
was  fully  come  j  and  then  again  he  appeared  amongfl:  them  openly. 

Nor  would  the  Romans  have  fuffered  him,  if  he  had  gone  about  preach¬ 
ing,  that  he  was  the  King  whom  the  Jews  expected.  Such  an  accufation 
would  have  been  forwardly  brought  againft  him  by  the  Jews,  if  they  could 
have  heard  it  out  of  his  own  mouth ;  and  that  had  been  his  publick  doctrine 
to  his  followers,  which  was  openly  preached  by  his  apoftles  after  his  death, 
when  he  appeared  no  more.  And  of  this  they  were  accufed,  Adis  xvii.  5—9. 
u  But  the  Jews,  which  believed  not,  moved  with  envy,  took  unto  them 
certain  lewd  fellows  of  the  bafer  fort,  and  gathered  a  company,  and  fet  all  the 
city  in  an  uproar,  and  affaulted  the  houfe  of  Jafon,  and  fought  to  bring  them 
out  to  the  people.  And  when  they  found  them  [Paul  and  Silas]  not,  they 
drew  Jafon,  and  certain  brethren,  unto  the  rulers  of  the  city,  crying,  Thefe 
that  have  turned  the  world  upfide  down,  are  come  hither  alfo,  whom  Jafon 
hath  received  :  and  thefe  all  do  contrary  to  the  decrees  of  CaTar,  faying,  That 
there  is  another  King,  one  Jefus.  And  they  troubled  the  people,  and  the 
rulers  of  the  city,  when  they  heard  thefe  things :  and  when  they  had  taken 
fecurity  of  Jafon  and  the  other,  they  let  them  go.” 

Tho’  the  magiftrates  of  the  world  had  no  great  regard  to  the  talk  of  a  King 
who  had  fuffered  death,  and  appeared  no  longer  any- where  ;  yet,  if  our  Savi¬ 
our  had  openly  declared  this  of  himfelf  in  his  life-time,  with  a  train  of  difci¬ 
ples  and  followers  every-where  owning  and  crying  him  up  for  their  King,  the 
Roman  governor  of  Judea  could  not  have  forborn  to  have  taken  notice  of  it, 
and  have  made  ufe  of  their  force  againft  him.  This  the  Jews  were  not 
miftaken  in ;  and  therefore  made  ufe  of  it  as  the  ftrongeft  accufation,  and 
likelieft  to  prevail  with  Pilate  againft  him,  for  the  taking  away  his  life ;  it 
being  treafon,  and  an  unpardonable  offence,  which  could  not  ’fcape'  death  from  a 
Roman  deputy,  without  the  forfeiture  of  his  own  life.  Thus  then  they 
accufe  him  to  Pilate,  Luke  xxiii.  2.  “  We  found  this  fellow  perverting  the 
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nation,  and  forbidding  to  give  tribute  to  Caffiar,  faying,  that  he  himfelf  is  a 
King,”  or  rather,  “  the  Meffiah,  the  King.” 

Our  Saviour,  indeed,  now  that  his  time  was  come,  (and  he  in  cuftody, 
and  forfaken  of  all  the  world,  and  fo  out  of  all  danger  of  railing  any  fedition 
or  difturbance)  owns  himfelf  to  Pilate,  to  be  a  King  ;  after  having  firft  told 
Pilate,  John  xviii.  36.  “  That  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world:”  and,  for 
a  kingdom  in  another  world,  Pilate  knew  that  his  mailer  at  Rome  concerned 
not  himfelf.  But  had  there  been  any  the  lead:  appearance  of  truth  in  the 
allegations  of  the  Jews,  that  he  had  perverted  the  nation,  forbidding  to  pay 
tribute  to  Caefar,  or  drawing  the  people  after  him,  as  their  King;  Pilate  would 
not  fo  readily  have  pronounced  him  innocent.  But  we  fee  what  he  faid  to 
his  accufers,  Luke  xxiii.  13,  14.  a  Pilate,  when  he  had  called  together  the 
chief  priefts  and  the  rulers  of  the  people,  faid  unto  them,  You  have  brought 
this  man  unto  me,  as  one  that  perverteth  the  people  ;  and  behold,  I,  having 
examined  him  before  you,  have  found  no  fault  in  this  man,  touching  thofe 
things  whereof  you  accufe  him  :  no,  nor  yet  Herod,  for  I  fent  you  to  him ; 
and,  lo,  nothing  worthy  of  death  is  done  by  him.”  And  therefore,  finding  a 
man  of  that  mean  condition,  and  innocent  life,  (no  mover  of  feditions,  or 
difturber  of  the  publick  peace)  without  a  friend  or  a  follower,  he  would  have 
difmiffed  him,  as  a  King  of  no  confequence-  as  an  innocent  man,  falfely  and 
maliciouily  accufed  by  the  Jews. 

How  neceffary  this  caution  was  in  our  Saviour,  to  fay  or  do  nothing  that 
might  juftly  offend,  or  render  him  lufpedted  to  the  Roman  governor ;  and 
how  glad  the  Jews  would  have  been  to  have  any  fuch  thing  againft  him  ;  we 
may  fee,  Luke  xx.  20.  The  chief  priefts  and  the  fcribes  u  watched  him,  and 
fent  forth  fpies,  who  fhould  feign  themfelves  juft  men,  that  might  take  hold 
of  his  words,  that  fo  they  might  deliver  him  unto  the  power  and  authority  of 
the  governor.”  And  the  very  thing  wherein  they  hoped  to  entrap  him  in  this 
place,  was  paying  tribute  to  Caffiar,  which  they  afterwards  falfly  accufed  him 
of.  And  what  would  they  have  done,  if  he  had  before  them  profeffed  him¬ 
felf  to  have  been  the  Meffiah,  their  King  and  Deliverer  ? 

And  here  we  may  obferve  the  wonderful  providence  of  God,  who  had  fo 
ordered  the  ftate  of  the  Jews,  at  the  time  when  his  Son  was  to  come  into  the 
world,  that  though  neither  their  civil  conftitution,  nor  religious  worfhip  were 
diffolved,  yet  the  power  of  life  and  death  was  taken  from  them  •  whereby  he 
had  an  opportunity  to  publifh  the  kingdom  of  the  Meffiah ;  that  is,  his  own 
royalty,  under  the  name  of  “  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  of  heaven;”  which 
the  Jews  well  enough  underftood,  and  would  certainly  have  put  him  to  death 
for,  had  the  power  been  in  their  own  hands.  But  this  being  no  matter  of 
accufation  to  the  Romans,  hindered  him  not  from  fpeaking  of  the  £t  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven,”  as  he  did,  fometimes  in  reference  to  his  appearing  in  the 
world,  and  being  believed  on  by  particular  perfons ;  fometimes  in  reference  to 
the  power  fhould  be  given  him  by  the  Father  at  his  refurredtion  ;  and  fome¬ 
times  in  reference  to  his  coming  to  judge  the  world  at  the  laft  day,  in  the  full 
glory  and,  completion  of  his  kingdom.  Thefe  were  ways  of  declaring  him¬ 
felf,  which  the  Jews  could  lay  no  hold  on,  to  bring  him  in  danger  wdth 
Pontius  Pilate,  and  get  him  feized  and  put  to  death. 

Another  reafon  there  was,  that  hindered  him,  as  much  as  the  former, 
from  profeffing  himl'elf,  in  exprefs  words,  to  be  the  Meffiah  ;  and  that  was, 
that  the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews,  expecting  at  this  time  their  Meffiah,  and 
deliverance  by  him,  from  the  fubjedtion  they  were  in  to  a  foreign  yoke,  the 
body  of  the  people  would  certainly,  upon  his  declaring  himfelf  to  be  the 
Meffiah,  their  King,  have  rofe  up  in  rebellion,  and  fet  him  at  the  head  of 
them.  And  indeed,  the  miracles  that  he  did,  fo  much  difpofed  them  to  think 
him  to  be  the  Meffiah,  that,  tho’  fhrouded  under  the  obfcurity  of  a  mean 
condition,  and  a  very  private  fimple  life;  tho’  he  paffed  for  a  Galilean,  (b-* 
birth  at  Bethlehem  being  then  concealed)  and  affiumed  not  to  himfelf  *ny 
power  or  authority,  or  fo  much  as  the  name  of  the  Meffiah;  yet  he  could  hardly 
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avoid  being  fet  up  by  a  tumult,  and  proclaimed  their  King.  So  John  tells  us, 
chap.  vi.  14,  15.  “  Then  thofe  men,  when  they  had  feen  the  miracles  that 
Jefus  did,  laid,  This  is  of  a  truth  that  prophet  that  fhould  come  into  the 
world.  When  therefore  Jefus  perceived  that  they  would  come  to  take  him 
by  force  to  make  him  King,  he  departed  again  into  a  mountain,  himfelf  alone.” 
This  was  upon  his  feeding  of  five  thoufand  with  five  barley  loaves  and  two 
fifhes.  So  hard  was  it  for  him,  doing  thofe  miracles  which  were  neceflary  to 
teftify  his  million,  and  which  often  drew  great  multitudes  after  him,  Matt.  iv. 

2 5.  to  keep  the  heady  and  hafty  multitude  from  fuch  diforder,  as  would  have 
involved  him  in  it;  and  have  difturbed  the  courfe,  and  cut  fhort  the  time  of 
his  miniftry ;  and  drawn  on  him  the  reputation  and  death  of  a  turbulent, 
feditious  malefactor  :  contrary  to  the  defign  of  his  coming,  which  was  to  be 
offered  up  a  lamb  blamelefs,  and  void  of  offence  ;  his  innocence  appearing  to 
all  the  world,  even  to  him  that  delivered  him  up  to  be  crucified.  This  it 
would  have  been  impoflible  to  have  avoided,  if,  in  his  preaching  every-where, 
he  had  openly  aflumed  to  himfelf  the  title  of  their  Meffiah ;  which  was  all 
was  wanting  to  fet  the  people  in  a  flame ;  who,  drawn  by  his  miracles,  and 
the  hopes  of  finding  a  Deliverer  in  fo  extraordinary  a  man,  followed  him  in 
great  numbers.  We  read  every-where  of  multitudes,  and  in  Luke  xii.  1.  of 
myriads  that  were  gathered  about  him.  This  conflux  of  people,  thus  difpofed, 
would  not  have  failed,  upon  his  declaring  himfelf  to  be  the  Meffiah,  to  have 
made  a  commotion,  and  with  force  fet  him  up  for  their  King.  It  is  plain 
therefore,  from  thefe  two  reafons,  why  (though  he  came  to  preach  the  gofpel, 
and  convert  the  world  to  a  belief  of  his  being  the  Meffiah ;  and  tho’  he  lays 
fo  much  of  his  kingdom,  under  the  title  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the 
kingdom  of  heaven)  he  yet  makes  it  not  his  bufinefs  to  perfuade  them,  that  he 
himfelf  is  the  Meffiah,  nor  does,  in  his  publick  preaching,  declare  himfelf  to 
be  him.  He  inculcates  to  the  people,  on  all  occafions,  that  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  come  :  he  fhews  the  way  of  admittance  into  this  kingdom,  viz.  repent¬ 
ance  and  baptifin ;  and  teaches  the  laws  of  it,  viz.  good  life,  according  to  the 
ftriCteft  rules  of  virtue  and  morality.  But  who  the  King  was  of  this  kingdom, 
he  leaves  to  his  miracles  to  point  out,  to  thofe  who  would  confider  what  he 
did,  and  make  the  right  ufe  of  it,  now ;  or  to  witnefs  to  thofe  who  fhould 
hearken  to  the  apoftles  hereafter,  when  they  preached  it  in  plain  words,  and 
called  upon  them  to  believe  it,  after  his  refurreCtion,  when  there  fhould  be 
no  longer  room  to  fear,  that  it  fhould  caufe  any  difturbance  in  civil  focieties, 
aild  the  governments  of  the  world.  But  he  could  not  declare  himfelf  to  be  the 
Meffiah,  without  manifeft  danger  of  tumult  and  fedition  :  and  the  miracles 
he  did,  declared  it  fo  much,  that  he  was  fain  often  to  hide  himfelf,  and  with¬ 
draw  from  the  concourfe  of  the  people.  The  leper  that  he  cured,  Mark  i. 
though  forbid  to  fay  any  thing,  yet  u  blazed  it  fo  abroad,  that  Jefus  could  no 
more  openly  enter  into  the  city,  but  was  without  in  defart  places,”  living  in 
retirement,  as  appears  from  Luke  v.  16.  and  there  “  they  came  to  him  from 
every  quarter.”  And  thus  he  did  more  than  once. 

This  being  premifed,  let  us  take  a  view  of  the  promulgation  of  the  gofpel 
by  our  Saviour  himfelf,  and  fee  what  it  was  he  taught  the  world,  and  required 
men  to  believe. 

The  firft  beginning  of  his  miniflry,  whereby  he  fhewed  himfelf,  feems  to 
be  at  Cana  in  Galilee,  loon  after  his  baptifm ;  where  he  turned  water  into 
wine  :  of  which  St.  John,  chap.  ii.  1 1.  fays  thus  ;  “  This  beginning  of  mira¬ 
cles  Jefus  made,  and  manifefted  his  glory,  and  his  difciples  believed  in  him.” 
His  difciples  here  believed  in  him,  but  we  hear  not  of  any  other  preaching  to 
them,  but  by  this  miracle,  whereby  he  “  manifefted  his  glory,”  i.  e.  of  being 
the  Meffiah,  the  Prince.  So  Nathanael,  without  any  other  preaching,  but 
only  our  Saviour’s  difcovering  to  him,  that  he  knew  him  after  an  extraordinary 
banner,  prefently  acknowledges  him  to  be  the  Meffiah ;  crying,  u  Rabbi, 
thcu  art  the  Son  of  God ;  thou  art  the  King  of  Ifrael.” 
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Fro m  hence,  flaying  a  few  days  at  Capernaum,  he  goes  to  Jerufalem  to 
the  paflover,  and  there  he  drives  the  traders  out  of  the  temple,  John  ii.  12—15. 
laying,  “  Make  not  my  Father’s  houfe  a  houfe  of  merchandize.”  Where 
we  lee,  he  ufes  a  phrafe,  which,  by  interpretation,  fignifies  that  he  was  the 
u  Son  of  God,”  though  at  that  time  unregarded.  Ver.  16.  Hereupon  the 
Jews  demand,  “  What  fign  dofl  thou  fhew  us,  fince  thou  doeft  thefe  things  ? 
Jefus  anfwered,  Deftroy  ye  this  temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will  raife  it  again.” 
This  is  an  inftance  of  what  way  Jefus  took  to  declare  himfelf :  for  ’tis  plain, 
by  their  reply,  the  Jews  underflood  him  not,  nor  his  difciples  neither ;  for 
’tis  faid,  ver.  22.  a  When,  therefore,  he  was  rifen  from  the  dead,  his  difci¬ 
ples  remembered,  that  he  laid  this  to  them  :  and  they  believed  the  lcripture, 
and  the  faying  of  Jefus  to  them.” 

This,  therefore,  we  may  look  on,  in  the  beginning,  as  a  pattern  of  Chrift’s 
preaching,  and  fhewing  himfelf  to  the  Jews,  which  he  generally  followed 
afterwards;  viz.  fuch  a  manifeftation  of  himfelf,  as  every  one  at  prefent 
could  not  underftand  ;  but  yet  carried  fuch  an  evidence  with  it,  to  thofe  who 
were  well-difpofed  now,  or  would  refled:  on  it  when  the  whole  courfe  of  his 
miniftry  was  over,  as  was  fuflicient  clearly  to  convince  them,  that  he  was  the 
Mefiiah. 

The  reafon  of  this  method  ufed  by  our  Saviour,  the  fcripture  gives  us 
here,  at  this  his  firft  appearing  in  publick,  after  his  entrance  upon  his  miniftry, 
to  be  a  rule  and  light  to  us  in  the  whole  courfe  of  it :  for  the  next  verfe 
taking  notice,  that  many  believed  on  him,  “  becaufe  of  his  miracles,”  (which 
was  all  the  preaching  they  had)  ’tis  faid,  ver.  24.  “  But  Jefus  did  not 
commit  himfelf  unto  them,  becaufe  he  knew  all  men i.  e.  he  declared  not 
himfelf  fo  openly  to  be  the  Meffiah,  their  King,  as  to  put  himfelf  into  the 
power  of  the  Jews,  by  laying  himfelf  open  to  their  malice ;  who,  he  knew, 
would  be  fo  ready  to  lay  hold  on  it  to  accufe  him ;  for,  as  the  next  verfe 
25.  fhews,  he  knew  well  enough  what  was  in  them.  We  may  here  farther 
obferve,  that  “  believing  in  his  name,”  fignifies  believing  him  to  be  the 
Mefiiah.  Ver.  22.  tells  us.  That  “  many  at  the  paflover  believed  in  his 
name,  when  they  faw  the  miracles  that  he  did.”  What  other  faith  could 
thefe  miracles  produce  in  them  who  faw  them,  but  that  this  was  he  of  whom 
the  fcripture  fpoke,  who  was  to  be  their  Deliverer  ? 

Whilst  he  was  now  at  Jerufalem,  Nicodemus,  a  ruler  of  the  Jews, 
comes  to  him,  John  iii.  1,— 21.  to  whom  he  preaches  eternal  life  by  faith  in 
the  Meffiah,  ver.  15,  and  17.  but  in  general  terms,  without  naming  himfelf 
to  be  that  Meffiah,  though  his  whole  difcourfe  tends  to  it.  This  is  all  we 
hear  of  our  Saviour  the  firft  year  of  his  miniftry,  but  only  his  baptifm,  fall¬ 
ing,  and  temptation  in  the  beginning  of  it,  and  fpending  the  reft  of  it  after 
the  paflover,  in  Judea  with  his  difciples,  baptizing  there.  But  “  when  he 
knew  that  the  Pharifees  reported,  that  he  made  and  baptized  more  difciples 
than  John,  he  left  Judea,”  and  got  out  of  their  way  again  into  Galilee, 
John  Mi,  3. 

In  his  way  back,  by  the  well  of  Sichar,  he  difcourfes  with  the  Samaritan 
woman ;  and  after  having  opened  to  her  the  true  and  fpiritual  worfhip  which 
was  at  hand,  which  the  woman  prefently  underftands  of  the  times  of  the 
Meffiah,  who  was  then  looked  for;  thus  £he  anfwers,  ver.  25.  “  I  know 
that  the  Meffiah  cometh ;  when  he  is  come,  he  will  tell  us  all  things.”  Where¬ 
upon  our  Saviour,  though  we  hear  no  fuch  thing  from  him  in  Jerufalem  or 
Judea,  or  to  Nicodemus,  yet  here,  to  this  Samaritan  woman,  he  in  plain  and 
diredt  words  owns  and  declares,  that  he  himfelf,  who  talked  with  her,  was 
the  Meffiah,  ver.  26. 

This  would  feem  very  ftrange,  that  he  fhould  be  more  free  and  open  to  a 
Samaritan,  than  he  was  to  the  Jews,  were  not  the  reafon  plain,  from  what 
we  have  obferved  above.  He  was  now  out  of  Judea,  among  a  people  with 
whom  the  Jews  had  no  commerce;  ver.  9.  who  were  not  difpofed,  out  of 
envy,  as  the  Jews  were,  to  feek  his  life,  or  to  accufe  him  to  the  Roman 
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governor,  or  to  make  an  infurredtion,  to  fet  a  Jew  up  for  their  king.  What 
the  confequence  was  of  his  difcourfe  with  this  Samaritan  woman,  we  have  an 
account  ver.  28,  39,-42.  “  She  left  her  water-pot,  and  went  her  way  into 
the  city,  and  faith  to  the  men,  Come,  fee  a  man  who  told  me  all  things  that 
ever  I  did  :  Is  not  this  the  Meffiah  ?  And  many  of  the  Samaritans  of  that  city 
believed  on  him  for  the  faying  of  the  woman,  which  teilihed,  He  told 
me  all  that  ever  I  did.  So  when  the  Samaritans  were  come  unto  him,  they 
befought  him,  that  he  would  tarry  with  them :  and  he  abode  there  two  days. 
And  many  more  believed  becaufe  of  his  own  word ;  and  faid  unto  the  woman. 
Now  we  believe  not  becaufe  of  thy  faying;  for  we  have  heard  him  ourfelves ; 
and  we  know,”  (i.  e.  are  fully  perfuaded)  “  that  it  is  indeed  the  Meffiah,  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.”  By  comparing  ver.  39,  with  41  and  42,  it  is  plain, 
that  “  believing  on  him”  fignifies  no  more  than  believing  him  to  be  the 
Meffiah. 

From  Sicliar  Jefus  goes  to  Nazareth,  the  place  he  was  bred  up  in ;  and 
there  reading  in  the  fynagogue  a  prophecy  concerning  the  Meffiah,  out  of  the 
lxi.  of  Ifaiah,  he  tells  them,  Lukeiv.  21.  “  This  day  is  this  fcripture  fulfilled 
in  your  ears.” 

But  being  in  danger  of  his  life  at  Nazareth,  he  leaves  it  for  Capernaum  : 
and  then,  as  St.  Matthew  informs  us,  chap.  iv.  17.  “  He  began  to  preach, 
and  fay,  Repent ;  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.”  Or,  as  St.  Mark 
has  it,  chap.  i.  14,  15.  “  Preaching  the  gofpel  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
faying,  The  time  is  fulfilled,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand ;  repent  ye, 
and  believe  in  the  gofpel;”  i.  e.  believe  this  good  news.  This  removing  to 
Capernaum,  and  feating  himfelf  there  in  the  borders  of  Zabulon  and  Naphtali, 
was,  as  St.  Matthew  obferves,  chap.  iv.  13,-16.  that  a  prophecy  of  Ifaiah 
might  be  fulfilled.  Thus  the  actions  and  circumftances  of  his  life  anfwered 
the  prophecies,  and  declared  him  to  be  the  Meffiah.  And  by  what  St.  Mark 
fays  in  this  place,  it  is  manifeft,  that  the  gofpel  which  he  preached  and  requi¬ 
red  them  to  believe,  was  no  other  but  the  good  tidings  of  the  coming  of  the 
Meffiah,  and  of  his  kingdom,  the  time  being  now  fulfilled. 

I  n  his  way  to  Capernaum,  being  come  to  Cana,  a  nobleman  of  Capernaum 
came  to  him,  ver.  47.  “  And  befought  him  that  he  would  come  down  and 
heal  his  fon;  for  he  was  at  the  point  of  death.”  Ver.  48.  “  Then  faid  Jefus 
unto  him.  Except  ye  fee  figns  and  wonders,  ye  will  not  believe.”  Then  he 
returning  homewards,  and  finding  that  his  fon  began  to  “  mend  at  the  fame 
hour  in  which  Jefus  faid  unto  him.  Thy  fon  liveth  ;  he  himfelf  believed,  and 
his  whole  houfe,”  ver.  53. 

H  ere  this  nobleman  is  by  the  apoftle  pronounced  to  be  a  believer.  And 
what  does  he  believe?  Even  that  which  Jefus  complains,  ver.  48.  u  they 
would  not  believe,”  except  they  faw  figns  and  wonders;  which  could  be 
nothing  but  what  thofe  of  Samaria,  in  the  fame  chapter  believed,  viz.  that  he 
was  the  Meffiah.  For  we  no-where  in  the  gofpel  hear  of  any  thing  elfe, 
that  had  been  propofed  to  be  believed  by  them. 

Ha  ving  done  miracles,  and  cured  all  their  fick  at  Capernaum,  he  fays, 

“  Let  us  go  to  the  adjoining  towns,  that  I  may  preach  there  alfo;  for  there¬ 
fore  came  I  forth,”  Mark  i.  38.  Or,  as  St.  Luke  has  it,  chap.  iv.  43.  he 
tells  the  multitude,  who  would  have  kept  him,  that  he  might  not  go  from 
them,  “  I  muft  evangelize,”  or  tell  the  good  tidings  of  “  the  kingdom  of 
God  to  other  cities  alfo;  for  therefore  am  I  fent.”  And  St.  Matthew,  ch.  iv. 
23.  tells  us  how  he  executed  this  commiffion  he  was  fent  on :  u  And  Jefus 
went  about  all  Galilee,  teaching  in  their  fynagogues,  and  preaching  the  gofpel 
of  the  kingdom,  and  curing  all  difeafes.  This  then  was  what  he  was  fent 
to  preach  every-where,  viz.  the  gofpel  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Meffiah ;  and 
by  the  miracles  and  good  he  did,  let  them  know  who  was  the  Meffiah. 

Hence  he  goes  up  tojerulalem,  to  the  fecond  paflover,  fi nee  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  miniftry.  And  here,  difeourfing  to  the  Jews,  who  fought  to  kill 
him,  upon  occafion  of  the  man  whom  he  had  cured,  carrying  his  bed  on  the 
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fabbath-day,  and  for  making  God  his  Father,  he  tells  them,  that  he  wrought 
thele  things  by  the  power  of  God,  and  that  he  fhall  do  greater  things ;  for 
that  the  dead  fhall,  at  his  lummons,  be  raifed  5  and  that  he,  by  a  power 
committed  to  him  from  his  Father,  fhall  judge  them ;  and  that  he  is  fent  by 
his  Father;  and  that  whoever  fhall  hear  his  word,  and  believe  in  him  that 
fent  him,  has  eternal  life.  This  though  a  clear  delcription  of  the  Meffiah, 
yet  we  may  oblerve,  that  here,  to  the  angry  Jews,  who  fought  to  kill  him, 
he  fays  not  a  word  of  his  kingdom,  nor  fo  much  as  names  the  Meffiah ;  but 
yet  that  he  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  fent  from  God,  he  refers  them  to  the 
teftimony  of  John  the  Baptift,  to  the  teftimony  of  his  own  miracles,  and  of 
God  himfelf  in  the  voice  from  heaven,  and  of  the  fcriptures,  and  of  Mofes. 
He  leaves  them  to  learn  from  thefe,  the  truth  they  were  to  believe,  viz.  that 
he  was  the  Meffiah  fent  from  God.  This  you  may  read  more  at  large, 
John  v.  1,-47. 

The  next  place  where  we  find  him  preaching,  was  on  the  mount.  Matt.  v. 
and  Luke  vi.  This  is  by  much  the  longeft  fermon  we  have  of  his,  any- where.; 
and,  in  all  likelihood,  to  the  greateft  auditory  :  for  it  appears  to  have  been  to 
the  people  gathered  to  him  from  Galilee,  and  Judea,  and  Jerufalem,  and  from 
beyond  Jordan,  and  that  came  out  of  Idumea,  and  from  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
mentioned  Mark  iii.  7,  8.  and  Luke  vi.  17.  But  in  this  whole  fermon  of  his, 
we  do  not  find  one  word  of  believing,  and  therefore  no  mention  of  the 
Meffiah,  or  any  intimation  to  the  people  who  himfelf  was.  The  reafon 
whereof  we  may  gather  from  Matt.  xii.  1 6;  where  “  Chrift  forbids  them  to 
make  him  known  ;  ”  which  fuppofes  them  to  know  already  who  he  was.  For 
that  this  1 2th  chapter  of  St.  Matthew  ought  to  precede  the  fermon  in  the 
mount,  is  plain,  by  comparing  it  with  Mark  ii.  beginning  at  ver.  13.  to  Mark 
iii.  8.  and  comparing  thole  chapters  of  St.  Mark  with  Luke  vi.  And  I  defire 
my  reader,  once  for  all,  here  to  take  notice,  that  I  have  all  along  obferved 
the  order  of  time  in  our  Saviour’s  preaching,  and  have  not,  as  I  think,  pafled 
by  any  of  his  difcourfes.  In  this  fermon,  our  Saviour  only  teaches  them  what 
were  the  laws  of  his  kingdom,  and  what  they  mull  do  who  were  admitted 
into  it,  of  which  I  fhall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  more  at  large  in  another  place, 
being  at  prefent  only  inquiring  what  our  Saviour  propofed  as  matter  of  faith, 
to  be  believed. 

After  this,  John  the  Baptift  fends  to  him  this  meffage,  Luke  vii.  19. 
asking,  “  Art  thou  he  that  fhould  come,  or  do  we  expert  another  ?”  That  is, 
in  fhort,  Art  thou  the  Meffiah  ?  And  if  thou  art,  why  doll;  thou  let  me,  thy 
forerunner,  languifh  in  prifon  ?  Mull  I  expeCt  deliverance  from  any  other  ? 
To  which  Jefus  returns  this  anfwer,  ver.  22,  23.  “  Tell  John  what  ye  have 
feen  and  heard ;  the  blind  fee,  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleanfed,  the 
deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raifed,  to  the  poor  the  gofpel  is  preached ;  and  Hefted 
is  he  who  is  not  offended  in  me/’  What  it  is  to  be  “  offended,  or  fcandalized 
in  him,”  we  may  fee  by  comparing  Matt.  xiii.  28.  and  Mark  iv.  17.  with 
Luke  viii.  13.  For  what  the  two  firft  call  “  fcandalized,”  the  laft  calls 
“  handing  off  from,  or  forfaking,”  i.  e.  not  receiving  him  as  the  Meffiah, 
(vid.  Mark  vi.  1,— 6.)  or  revolting  from  him.  Here  Jefus  refers  John,  as 
he  did  the  Jews  before,  to  the  teftimony  of  his  miracles,  to  know  who  he 
was ;  and  this  was  generally  his  preaching,  whereby  he  declared  himfelf  to 
be  the  Meffiah;  who  was  the  only  prophet  to  come,  whom  the  Jews  had 
any  expectation  of ;  nor  did  they  look  for  any  other  perfon  to  be  fent  to  them 
with  the  power  of  miracles,  but  only  the  Meffiah.  His  miracles,  we  fee  by 
his  anfwer  to  John  the  Baptift,  he  thought  a  fufficient  declaration  amongft 
them,  that  he  was  the  Meffiah,  And  therefore,  upon  his  curing  the  poffeffed 
of  the  devil,  the  dumb,  and  blind,  Matt.  xii.  the  people,  who  faw  the 
miracle,  laid,  ver.  23.  u  Is  not  this  the  Son  of  David?”  As  much  as  to  fay, 
Is  not  this  the  Meffiah?  Whereat  the  Pharifees  being  offended,  faid,  u  He 
caft  out  devils  by  Beelzebub.”  Jefus,  fhewing  the  fallhood  and  vanity  of  their 
blafphemy,  juftifies  the  conclufion  the  people  made  from  this  miracle,  faying, 
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ver.  28.  That  his  calling  out  devils  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  was  an  evidence  that 
the  kingdom  of  the  Meffiah  was  come. 

One  thing  more  there  was  in  the  miracles  done  by  his  difciples,  which 
fhewed  him  to  be  the  Meffiah  ;  that  they  were  done  in  his  name.  “  In  the 
name  of  Jefus  of  Nazareth,  rife  up  and  walk,”  fays  St.  Peter  to  the  lame 
man,  whom  he  cured  in  the  temple,  A£ts  iii.  6.  And  how  far  the  power  of 
that  name  reached,  they  themfelves  feem  to  wonder,  Luke  x.  17.  “  And  the 
feventy  returned  again  with  joy,  faying,  Lord,  even  the  devils  are  fubjed  to 
us  in  thy  name.” 

From  this  meftage  from  John  the  Baptift,  he  takes  occafion  to  tell  the 
people,  that  John  was  the  forerunner  of  the  Meffiah ;  that  from  the  time  of 
John  the  Baptift  the  kingdom  of  the  Meffiah  began  ;  to  which  time  all  the 
prophets  and  the  law  pointed,  Luke  vii.  and  Matt,  xi, 

Luke  viii.  1.  “  Afterwards  he  went  thro’  every  city  and  village,  preaching 
and  fhewing  the  good  tidings  of  the  kingdom  of  God.”  Here  we  fee,  as  every¬ 
where,  what  his  preaching  was,  and  conlequently,  what  was  to  be  believed. 

Soon  after,  he  preaches  from  a  boat  to  the  people  on  the  fhore.  His 
fermon  at  large  we  may  read  Matt.  xiii.  Mark  iv.  and  Luke  viii.  But  this  is 
very  obfervable,  that  this  fecond  fermon  of  his,  here,  is  quite  different  from 
his  former  in  the  mount :  for  that  was  all  fo  plain  and  intelligible,  that 
nothing  could  be  more  fo ;  whereas  this  is  all  fo  involved  in  parables,  that 
even  the  apoftles  themfelves  did  not  underftand  it.  If  we  inquire  into  the 
reafon  of  this,  we  ffiall  poffibly  have  fome  light,  from  the  different  fubjefts 
of  thefe  two  fermons.  There  he  preached  to  the  people  only  morality;  clear¬ 
ing  the  precepts  of  the  law  from  the  falfe  gloffes  which  were  received  in  thofe 
days,  and  fetting  forth  the  duties  of  a  good  life,  in  their  full  obligation  and 
extent,  beyond  what  the  judiciary  laws  of  the  Ifraelites  did,  or  the  civil  laws 
of  any  country  could  prescribe,  or  take  notice  of.  But  here,  in  this  fermon 
by  the  fea-fide,  he  fpeaks  of  nothing  but  the  kingdom  of  the  Meffiah,  which 
he  does  all  in  parables.  One  reafon  whereof  St.  Matthew  gives  us,  chap.  xiii. 
35.  “  That  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  fpoken  by  the  prophet,  faying, 
I  will  open  my  mouth  in  parables,  I  will  utter  things  that  have  been  kept 
fecret  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.”  Another  reafon  our  Saviour  him* 
felf  gives  of  it,  ver.  11,  12.  <c  Becaufe  to  you  it  is  given  to  know  themyfte- 
ries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  to  them  it  is  not  given.  For  whofoever 
hath,  to  him  ffiall  be  given,  and  he  ffiall  have  more  abundantly  ;  but  whofo¬ 
ever  hath  not,”  i.  e.  improves  not  the  talents  that  he  hath,  “  from  him  ffiall 
be  taken  away  even  that  he  hath.” 

One  thing  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve,  that  our  Saviour  here,  in  the 
explication  of  the  fir  ft  of  thefe  parables  to  his  apoftles,  calls  the  preaching  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  Meffiah,  limply,  “  The  word;”  and  Luke  viii.  21. 
“  The  word  of  God:”  from  whence  St.  Luke,  in  the  Adts,  often  mentions 
it  under  the  name  of  the  “  word,”  and  “  the  word  of  God,”  as  we  have  elfe- 
where  obferved.  To  which,  I  ffiall  here  add  that  of  A6ts  viii.  4.  “  There¬ 
fore  they  that  were  fcattered  abroad,  went  every-where  preaching  the  word ;” 
which  word,  as  we  have  found  by  examining  what  they  preached  all  thro’ 
their  hiftory,  was  nothing  but  this,  that  <c  Jefus  was  the  Meffiah:”  I  mean, 
this  Was  all  the  dodtrine  they  propofed  to  be  believed  :  for  what  they  taught, 
as  well  as  our  Saviour,  contained  a  great  deal  more;  but  that  concerned 
practice,  and  not  belief.  And  therefore  our  Saviour  fays,  in  the  place  before 
quoted,  Luke  viii.  21.  "  They  are  my  mother  and  my  brethren,  who  hear 
the  word  of  God,  and  do  it :  ”  obeying  the  law  of  the  Meffiah  their  King, 
being  no  lefs  required,  than  their  believing  that  Jefus  was  the  Meffiah,  the 
King  and  Deliverer  that  was  promifed  them. 

Matt.  ix.  13.  we  have  an  account  again  of  his  preaching;  what  it  was, 
and  how :  “  And  Jefus  went  about  all  the  cities  and  villages,  teaching  in 
their  fynagogues,  and  preaching  the  gofpel  of  the  kingdom,  and  healing  every 
ficknefs  and  every  difeafe  amongft  the  people.”  He  acquainted  them,  that  the 
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kingdom  of  the  Meffiah  was  come,  and  left  it  to  his  miracles  to  inftrudt  and 
convince  them,  that  he  was  the  Meihah. 

Matt.  x.  when  he  fent  his  apoftles  abroad,  their  commiffion  to  preach 
we  have,  ver.  7,  8.  in  thefe  words:  “  As  ye  go,  preach,  faying,  The  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven  is  at  hand  ;  heal  the  lick,  6cc.”  All  that  they  had  to  preach 
was,  that  the  kingdom  of  the  Meffiah  was  come.  Whofoever  fhould  not 
receive  them,  the  meffengers  of  this  good  tidings,  nor  hearken  to  their  mef- 
fage,  incurred  a  heavier  doom  than  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  at  the  day  of 
judgment,  ver.  14,  15.  But,  ver.  32.  “  Whofoever  ffiall  confefs  me  before 
men,  I  will  confefs  him  before  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven.”  What  tins 
confeffing  of  Chrift  is,  wre  may  fee  by  comparing  John  xii.  42.  with  ix.  22. 
<c  Neverthelefs,  among  die  chief  rulers  alfo  many  believed  on  him;  but 
becaufe  of  the  Pharifees  they  did  not  confess  him,  left  they  fhould  be 
put  out  of  the  fynagogue.”  And  chap.  ix.  22.  “  Thefe  words  fpake  his 
parents,  becaufe  they  feared  the  Jews :  for  the  Jews  had  agreed  already,  that 
if  any  man  did  confess  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  he  fhould  be 
put  out  of  the  fynagogue.”  By  which  places  it  is  evident,  that  to  confefs 
him,  was  to  confefs  that  he  was  the  Meffiah.  From  which,  give  me  leave 
to  obferve  alfo,  (what  I  have  cleared  from  other  places,  but  cannot  be  too 
often  remarked,  becaufe  of  the  different  fenfe  has  been  put  upon  that  phrafe) 
viz.  that  “  believing  on,  or  in  him,”  (for  «s  cturov  is  rendered  either  way  by 
the  Englifh  tranflation)  dignifies  believing  that  he  was  the  Meffiah.  For  many 
of  the  rulers  (the  text  fays)  “  believed  on  him;”  but  they  durftnot  confefs 
what  they  believed,  “  for  fear  they  fhould  be  put  out  of  the  fynagogue.” 
Now  the  offence  for  which  it  was  agreed  that  any  one  fhould  be  put  out  of 
the  fynagogue,  was,  if  he  ct  did  confefs,  that  Jefus  was  the  Meffiah.”  Hence 
we  may  have  a  clear  underftanding  of  that  paffage  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans, 
where  he  tells  them  pofitively,  what  is  the  faith  he  preaches,  Rom.  x.  8,  9. 
“  That  is  the  word  of  faith  which  we  preach,  that  if  thou  fhalt.  confefs 
with  thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jefus,  and  believe  in  thine  heart,  that  God  hath 
raifed  him  from  the  dead,  thou  fhalt  be  faved :”  And  that  alfo  of  1  John  iv. 
15.  “  We  have  feen,  and  do  teftify,  that  the  Father  fent  the  Son  to  be  the 
Saviour  of  the  world :  whofoever  fhall  confefs,  that  Jefus  is  the  Son  of  God, 
God  dwelleth  in  him,  and  he  in  God.”  Where  confeffing  Jefus  to  be  the 
Son  of  God,  is  the  fame  with  confeffing  him  to  be  the  Meffiah ;  thofe  two 
expreffions  being  underflood  amongfl  the  Jews  to  fignify  the  fame  thing,  as 
we  have  fliewn  already. 

How  calling  him  the  Son  of  God,  came  to  fignify  that  he  was  the  Meffiah, 
would  not  be  hard  to  fhew.  But  it  is  enough,  that  it  appears  plainly,  that  it 
was  fo  ufed,  and  had  that  import  among!!  the  Jews  at  that  time  ;  which  if 
any  one  defires  to  have  further  evidenc’d  to  him,  he  may  add  Matt.  xxvi.  63  4 
John  vi.  69.  and  xi.  27.  and  xx.  31.  to  thofe  places  before  occafionally  taken 
notice  of. 

As  was  the  apoftles  commiffion,  fuch  was  their  performance;  as  we  read, 
Luke  ix.  6.  “  They  departed  and  went  through  the  towns,  preaching  the 
gofpel,  and  healing  every-where.”  Jefus  bid  them  preach,  “  faying,  The 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.”  And  St.  Luke  tells  us,  they  went  through 
the  towns  preaching  the  gofpel ;  a  word  which  in  Saxon  anfwers  well  the 
Greek  evayyiKiov,  and  fignifies,  as  that  does,  “  good  news.”  So  that  what 
the  infpired  writers  call  the  gofpel,  is  nothing  but  the  good  tidings,  that  the 
Meffiah  and  his  kingdom  was  come  ;  and  fo  it  is  to  be  underftood  in  the  new 
teftament,  and  fo  the  angel  calls  it,  “  good  tidings  of  great  joy,”  Luke  ii.  10. 
bringing  the  firft  news  of  our  Saviour’s  birth.  And  this  feems  to  be  all  that 
his  difciples  were  at  that  time  fent  to  preach. 

So,  Luke  ix.  59,  60.  to  him  that  would  have  excus’d  his  prefent  attend¬ 
ance,  becaufe  of  burying  his  Father;  {<  Jefus  faid  unto  him,  Let  the  dead 
bury  their  dead,  but  go  thou  and  preach  the  kingdom  of  God.”  When  I 
fay,  this  was  all  they  were  to  preach,  I  muft  be  underftood,  that  this  was  the 
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faith  they  preach’d ;  but  with  it  they  joined  obedience  to  the  Mefliah,  whom 
they  received  for  their  King.  So  likewife,  when  he  fent  out  the  feventy, 
Luke  x.  their  commiffion  was  in  thefe  words,  ver.  9.  “  Heal  the  Tick,  and 
fay  unto  them,  The  kingdom  of  God  Is  come  nigh  unto  you.” 

After  the  return  of  his  apo files  to  him,  he  fits  down  with  them  on  a 
mountain ;  and  a  great  multitude  being  gathered  about  them,  St.  Luke  tells 
us,  chap.  ix.  11.  “  The  people  followed  him,  and  he  received  them,  and 
fpake  unto  them  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  and  healed  them  that  had  need  of 
healing.”  This  was  his  preaching  to  this  affembly,  which  confifted  of  five 
thoufand  men*  befides  women  and  children  :  all  which  great  multitude  he  fed 
with  five  loaves  and  two  fifties,  Matt.  xiv.  21.  And  what  this  miracle 
wrought  upon  them,  St.  John  tells  us,  chap.  vi.  14,  15.  “  Then  thefe  men, 
when  they  had  feen  the  miracle  that  Jefus  did,  faid,  This  is  of  a  truth  that 
prophet  that  fliould  come  into  the  world,”  i.  e.  the  Meftiah.  For  the  Mefliah 
was  the  only  perfon  that  they  expected  from  God,  and  this  the  time  they 
looked  for  him.  And  hence  John  the  Baptift,  Matt,  xi,  3.  ftyles  him,  u  He 
that  fhould  come as  in  other  places,  “  come  from  God,”  or  “  fent  from  God,” 
are  phrafes  uled  for  the  Mefliah, 

Here  we  fee  our  Saviour  keeps  to  his  ufual  method  of  preaching :  he 
fpeaks  to  them  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  does  miracles  j  by  which  they 
might  underhand  him  to  be  the  Mefliah,  whofe  kingdom  he  fpake  of.  And 
here  we  have  the  reafon  alfo,  why  he  fo  much  concealed  himfelf,  and  forbore 
to  own  his  being  the  Mefliah.  For  what  the  confequence  was,  of  the  multi¬ 
tude’s  but  thinking  him  fo,  when  they  were  got  together,  St,  John  tells  us  in 
the  very  next  words:  “  When  Jefus  then  perceived,  that  they  would  come 
and  take  him  by  force  to  make  him  a  King,  he  departed  again  into  a  moun¬ 
tain  himfelf  alone.”  If  they  were  fo  ready  to  fet  him  up  for  their  King,  only 
becaufe  they  gathered  from  his  miracles,  that  he  was  the  Mefliah,  whilft  he 
himfelf  faid  nothing  of  it  j  what  would  not  the  people  have  done,  and  what 
would  not  the  Scribes  and  Pharifees  have  had  an  opportunity  to  accufe  him  of, 
if  he  had  openly  profefled  himfelf  to  have  been  the  Mefliah,  that  King  they 
looked  for  ?  But  this  we  have  taken  notice  of  already. 

From  hence  going  to  Capernaum,  whither  he  was  followed  by  a  great 
part  of  the  people,  whom  he  had  the  day  before  fo  miraculoufly  fed  j  he,  upon 
the  occaflon  of  their  following  him  for  the  loaves,  bids  them  feek  for  the  meat 
that  endureth  to  eternal  life:  and  thereupon,  John  vi.  22,-69.  declares  to- 
them  his  being  fent  from  the  Father  ;  and  that  thofe  who  believed  in  him, 
fliould  be  raifed  to  eternal  life  :  but  all  this  very  much  involved  in  a  mixture 
of  allegorical  terms  of  eating,  and  of  bread,  bread  of  life, ;  which  came  down 
from  heaven,  &c.  Which  is  all  comprehended  and  expounded  in  thefe  lhort 
and  plain  words,  ver.  47.  and  54.  “  Verily,  verily,  I  fay  unto  you,  he  that 
belieyeth  on  me,  hath  everlalting  life,  and  I  will  raife  him  up  at  the  laft  day.” 
The  fum  of  all  which  difcourle  is,  that  he  was  the  Mefliah  fent  from  God ; 
and  that  thofe  who  believed  him  to  be  fo,  fhould  be  raifed  from  the  dead  at 
the  laft:  day,  to  eternal  life.  Thefe  whom  he  lpoke  to  here,  were  of  thofe 
who  the  day  before,  would  by  force  have  made  him  King  j  and  therefore,  it 
is  no  wonder  he  fliould  fpeak  to  them  of  himfelf,  and  his  kingdom  and  fub- 
jedts,  in  obfcure  and  myllical  terms ;  and  fuch  as  fliould  offend  thofe  who 
looked  for  nothing  but  the  grandeur  of  a  temporal  kingdom  in  this  world,  and 
the  protection  and  profperity  they  had  promifed  themfelves  under  it.  The 
hopes  of  fuch  a  kingdom,  now  that  they  had  found  a  man  that  did  miracles, 
and  therefore  concluded  to  be  the  Deliverer  they  expedted,  had  the  day  before 
almolt  drawn  them  into  an  open  infurredtion,  and  involved  our  Saviour  in  it. 
This  he  thought  fit  to  put  a  flop  to ;  they  ftill  following  him,  ’tis  like,  with 
the  fame  defign.  And  therefore,  tho’  he  here  fpeaks  to  them  of  his  kingdom, 
it  was  in  a  way  that  fo  plainly  balk’d  their  expectation,  and  fhock’d  them, 
that  when  they  found  themfelves  difappointed  of  thofe  vain  hopes,  and  that 
he  talked  of  their  eating  his  flefli,  and  drinking  his  blood,  that  they  might 
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have  life,  the  Jews  faid,  ver.  52.  “  How  can  this  man  give  us  his  flefli  to 
eat  ?  And  many,  even  of  his  difciples,  faid,  It  was  an  hard  faying:  Who  can 
bear  it?”  And  fo  were  fcandalized  in  him,  and  forfook  him,  ver.  60,  66. 
But  what  the  true  meaning  of  this  difcourfe  of  our  Saviour  was,  the  confeffion  of 
St.  Peter,  who  underftood  it  better,  and  anfwered  for  the  reft  of  the  apoftles, 
Ihews :  when  Jefus  asked  him,  ver.  67.  u  Will  you  alfo  go  away  ?  Then 
Simon  Peter  anfwered  him,  Lord,  to  whom  lhall  we  go  ?  Thou  haft  the  words 
of  eternal  life;”  i.  e.  thou  teacheft  us  the  way  to  attain  eternal  life  ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  “  we  believe,  and  are  lure,  that  thou  art  the  Meffiah,  the  Son  of  the 
living  God.”  This  was  the  eating  his  flelb,  and  drinking  his  blood,  whereby 
thofe  who  did  fo,  had  eternal  life. 

Sometime  after  this,  he  inquires  of  his  difciples,  Mark  viii.  27.  who 
the  people  took  him  for  ?  They  telling  him,  “  for  John  the  Baptift,”  or  one 
of  the  old  prophets  rifen  from  the  dead  ;  he  asked,  What  they  themfelves 
thought?  And  here  again,  Peter  anfwers  in  thefe  words,  Mark  viii.  29. 
“  Thou  art  the  Meffiah.”  Luke  ix.  20.  “  The  Meffiah  of  God.”  And, 
Matt.  xvi.  16.  “  Thou  art  the  Meffiah,  the  Son  of  the  living  God:”  Which 
expreffions,  we  may  hence  gather,  amount  to  the  fame  thing.  Whereupon 
our  Saviour  tells  Peter,  Matt.  xvi.  17,  18.  That  this  was  fuch  a  truth  “  as 
flelh  and  blood  could  not  reveal  to  him,  but  only  his  Father  who  was  iii 
heaven ;”  and  that  this  was  the  foundation,  on  which  he  was  u  to  build  his 
church.”  By  all  the  parts  of  which  paflage  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  he 
had  never  yet  told  his  apoftles  in  diredt  words,  that  he  was  the  Meffiah;  but 
that  they  had  gathered  it  from  his  life  and  miracles.  For  which  we  may 
imagine  to  ourfelves  this  probable  reafon ;  becaufe  that,  if  he  had  familiarly, 
and  in  diredt  terms,  talked  to  his  apoftles  in  private,  that  he  was  the  Meffiah 
the  Prince,  of  whofe  kingdom  he  preached  fo  much  in  publick  every-where  ; 
Judas  whom  he  knew  falfe  and  treacherous,  would  have  been  readily  made 
ui'e  of,  to  teftify  againft  him,  in  a  matter  that  would  have  been  really  criminal 
to  die  Roman  governor.  This,  perhaps,  may  help  to  clear  to  us  that  feem- 
ingly  abrupt  reply  of  our  Saviour  to  his  apoftles,  John  vi.  70.  when  they  con- 
feiTed  him  to  be  the  Meffiah:  I  will,  for  the  better  explaining  of  it,  fet  down 
the  palfage  at  large.  Peter  having  faid,  “  We  believe,  and  are  fure  that  thou 
art  the  Meffiah,  the  Son  of  the  living  God ;  Jefus  anfwered  them,  Have  not 
I  chofen  you  twelve,  and  one  of  you  is  S'ldQoX®-  ?”  This  is  a  reply,  feeming  at 
firft  light,  nothing  to  the  purpofe ;  when  yet  it  is  fure,  all  our  Saviour’s  dif- 
coarfes  were  wife  and  pertinent.  It  feems  therefore  to  me,  to  carry  this 
fenfe,  to  be  underftood  afterwards  by  the  eleven  (as  that  of .  deftroy ing  the 
temple,  and  railing  it  again  in  three  days  was)  when  they  ftiould  refied  on  it, 
after  his  being  betray’d  by  Judas :  You  have  confefted,  and  believe  the  truth 
concerning  me;  I  am  the  Meffiah  your  King  :  but  do  not  wonder  at  it,  that 
I  have  never  openly  declared  it  to  you  ;  for  amongft  you  twelve,  whom  I  have 
chofen  to  be  with  me,  there  is  one  who  is  an  informer,  or  falfe  accufer,  (for 
fo  the  Greek  word  fignifies,  and  may,  poffibly,  here  be  fo  tranflated,  rather 
than  devil)  who,  if  I  had  owned  myfelf  in  plain  words  to  have  been  the 
“  Meffiah,  the  King  of  Ifrael,”  would  have  betrayed  me,  and  informed 
againft  me. 

That  he  was  yet  cautious  of  owning  himfelf  to  his  apoftles,  pofitively,  to 
be  the  Meffiah,  appears  farther  from  the  manner  wherein  he  tells  Peter,  ver. 
18.  that  he  will  build  his  church  upon  that  confeffion  of  his,  that  he  was  the 
Meffiah.  I  fay  unto  thee,  “  Thou  art  Cephas,”  or  a  rock,  “  and  upon  this 
rock  I  will  build  my  church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  fliall  not  prevail  againft  it.  ’ 
Words  too  doubtful  to  be  laid  hold  on  againft  him,  as  a  teftimony  that  he  pro- 
felfed  himfelf  to  be  the  Meffiah  ;  efpecially  if  we  join  with  them  the  follow¬ 
ing  words,  ver.  19.  “  And  I  will  give  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  and  what  thou  fhalt  bind  on  earth,  lhall  be  bound  in  heaven;  and 
what  thou  lhalt  loofe  on  earth,  lhall  be  loofed  in  heaven.”  Which,  being  laid 
perfonally  to  Peter,  render  the  foregoing  words  of  our  Saviour,  (wherein  he 
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declares  the  fundamental  article  of  his  church,  to  be  the  believing  him  to  be 
the  Meffiah)  the  more  obfcure  and  doubtful,  and  lefs  liable  to  be  made  ufe  of 
againft  him  j  but  yet  fuch  as  might  afterwards  be  underftood.  And  for  the 
fame  reafon,  he  yet,  here  again,  forbids  the  apoftles  to  fay  that  he  was  the 
Meffiah,  ver.  20. 

From  this  time  (fay  the  evangelifts)  cc  Jefus  began  to  fhew  to  his  difciples,” 
i.  e.  his  apoftles,  (who  are  often  called  difciples)  “  that  he  muft  go  to  Jeru- 
falem,  and  fuffer  many  things  from  the  elders,  chief  priefts,  and  fcribes  j  and 
be  killed,  and  be  railed  again  the  third  day,”  Matt.  xvi.  21.  Thefe,  tho’  all 
marks  of  the  Meffiah,  yet  how  little  underftood  by  the  apoftles,  or  fuited  to 
their  expedition  of  the  Meffiah,  appears  from  Peter’s  rebuking  him  for  it  in 
the  following  words,  Matt.  xvi.  22.  Peter  had  twice  before  owned  him  to 
be  the  Meffiah,  and  yet  he  cannot  here  bear  that  he  ffiould  fuffer,  and  be  put 
to  death,  and  be  railed  again.  Whereby  we  may  perceive,  how  little  yet  Jefus 
had  explained  to  the  apoftles,  what  perfonally  concerned  himfelf.  They  had 
been  a  good  while  witnefies  of  his  life  and  miracles ;  and  thereby,  being  grown 
into  a  belief  that  he  was  the  Meffiah,  were,  in  fome  degree,  prepared  to 
receive  the  particulars  that  were  to  fill  up  that  charadter,  and  anfwer  the  pro¬ 
phecies  concerning  him.  This,  from  henceforth,  he  began  to  open  to  them 
(tho’  in  away,  which  the  Jews  could  not  form  an  accufation  out  of ) ;  the 
time  of  the  accomplilhment  of  all,  in  his  fufferings,-  death,  and  refurredtion, 
now  drawing  on.  For  this  was  in  the  laft  year  of  his  life  ;  he  being  to  meet 
the  Jews  at  Jerufalem  but  once  more  at  the  pafiover,  and  then  they  ffiould 
have  their  will  upon  him  j  and,  therefore,  he  might  now  begin  to  be  a  little 
more  open,  concerning  himfelf:  tho’  yet  fo,  as  to  keep  himfelf  out  of  the 
reach  of  any  accufation,  that  might  appear  juft  or  weighty  to  the  Roman 
deputy. 

After  his  reprimand  to  Peter,-  telling  him,  “  That  he  favoured  not  the 
things  of  God,  but  of  man,”  Mark  viii.  34.  he  calls  the  people  to  him,  and 
prepares  thofe,  who  would  be  his  difciples,  for  fuffering ;  telling  them,  ver. 
38.  “  Whoever  fhall  be  afhamed  of  me  and  my  words  in  this  adulterous  and 
finful  generation,  of  him  all'o  fhall  the  Son  of  man  be  afhamed,  when  he 
cometh  in  the  glory  of  his  Father,  with  the  holy  angels  and  then  fubjoinsr 
Matt.  xvi.  27,  28.  two  great  and  folemn  adts,  wherein  he  would  fhew  him¬ 
felf  to  be  the  Meffiah,  the  King :  “  For  the  Son  of  man  fhall  come  in  the 
glory  of  his  Father,  with  his  angels  ;  and  then  he  fhall  render  to  every  man 
according  to  his  works.”  This  is  evidently  meant  of  the  glorious  appearance 
of  his  kingdom,  when  he  fhall  come  to  judge  the  world  at  the  laft  day? 
defcribed  more  at  large.  Matt.  xxv.  “  When  the  Son  of  man  fhall  come  in 
his  glory,  and  all  the  holy  angels  with  him,  then  fhall  he  fit  upon  the  throne 
of  his  glory.  Then  fhall  the  King  fay  to  them  on  his  right  hand,”  &c. 

But  what  follows  in  the  place  above  quoted.  Matt.  xvi.  28.  “  Verily, 
verily,  there  be  fome  ftanding  here,  who  fhall  not  tafte  of  death,  till  they 
fee  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  his  kingdom ;  ”  importing  that  dominion,  which 
fome  there  ffiould  fee  him  exercife  over  the  nation  of  the  Jews,  was  fo  cover¬ 
ed,  by  being  annexed  to  the  preaching,  ver.  27.  (where  he  fpoke  of  the  mani- 
feftation  and  glory  of  his  kingdom,  at  the  day  of  judgment)  that  tho’  his 
plain  meaning  here  in  ver.  28.  be,  that  the  appearance  and  vifible  exercife  of 
his  kingly  power  in  his  kingdom,  was  fo  near,  that  fome  there  ffiould  live  to 
fee  it ;  yet,  if  the  foregoing  words  had  not  caff:  a  fhadow  over  thefe  latter,  but 
they  had  been  left  plainly  to  be  underftood,  as  they  plainly  fignified,  that  he 
ffiould  be  a  King,  and  that  it  was  fo  near,  that  fome  there  ffiould  fee  him  in 
his  kingdom;,  this  might  have  been  laid  hold  on,  and  made  the  matter  of  a 
plaufible,  and  feemingly  juft  accufation  againft  him,  by  the  Jews  before  Pilate. 
This  feems  to  be  the  reafon  of  our  Saviour’s  inverting  here  the  order  of  the 
two  folemn  manifeftations  to  the  world,  of  his  rule  and  power ;  thereby  per¬ 
plexing  at  prefent  his  meaning,  and  fecuring  himfelf,  as  was  neceffary,  from 
the  malice  of  die  Jews,  which  always  lay  at  catch  to  in  trap  him,  and  accufe 
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him  to  the  Roman  governor  ;  and  would*  no  doubt,  have  been  ready  to  have 
alledged  thefe  words,  cc  Some  here  fhall  not  tafte  of  death,  till  they  fee  the 
Son  of  man  coming  in  his  kingdom,  ”  againft:  him,  as  criminal,  had  not  their 
meaning  been,  by  the  former  verle,  perplexed,  and  the  fenle  at  that  time 
rendered  unintelligible,  and  not  applicable  by  any  of  his  auditors,  to  a  fenfe 
that  might  have  been  prejudicial  to  him  before  Pontius  Pilate.  For  how  well 
the  chief  of  the  Jews  were  difpofed  towards  him,  St.  Luke  tells  us,  cap.  xi. 
54.  “  Laying  wait  for  him,  and  feeking  to  catch  fomething  out  of  his 
mouth,  that  they  might  accufe  him :  ”  which  may  be  a  reafon  to  fatisfy  us 
of  the  feemingly  doubtful  and  obfcure  way  of  fpeaking,  ufed  by  our  Saviour 
in  other  places ;  his  circumftances  being  fuch,  that  without  luch  a  prudent 
carriage  and  refervednefs,  he  could  not  have  gone  through  the  work  which  he 
came  to  do ;  nor  have  performed  all  the  parts  of  it,  in  a  way  correfpondent 
to  the  delcriptions  given  of  the  Meffiah,  and  which  would  be  afterwards  fully 
underftood  to  belong  to  him,  when  he  had  left  the  world. 

After  this,  Matt.  xvii.  10,  &c.  he,  without  faying  it  in  dired  words, 
begins,  as  it  were,  to  own  himfelf  to  his  apoftles  to  be  the  Meffiah;  by  afiu- 
ring  them,  that  as  the  Scribes,  according  to  the  prophecy  of  Malachy,  ch.  iv. 
5.  rightly  faid,  that  Elias  was  to  uffier  in  the  Meffiah ;  fo  indeed,  Elias  was 
already  come,  tho’  the  Jews  knew  him  not,  and  treated  him  ill :  whereby 
“  they  underftood  that  he  fpoke  to  them  of  John  the  Baptift,”  ver.  13.  And, 
a  little  after,  he  fomewhat  more  plainly  intimates,  that  he  is  the  Meffiah, 
Mark  ix.  41.  in  thefe  words:  “  Whofoever  fhall  give  you  a  cup  of  water  to 
drink  in  my  name,  becaufe  ye  belong  to  the  Meffiah.”  This,  as  I  remember, 
is  the  firft  place  where  our  Saviour  ever  mentioned  the  name  of  Meffiah ;  and 
the  firft  time  that  he  went  fo  far  towards  the  owning,  to  any  of  the  Jewifh 
nation,  himfelf  to  be  him. 

In  his  way  to  Jerufalem,  bidding  one  follow  him,  Luke  ix.  59.  who 
would  firft  buiy  his  father,  ver.  60.  “  Jefus  faid  unto  him.  Let  the  dead 
bury  their  dead  ;  but  go  thou  and  preach  the  kingdom  of  God.”  And  Luke  x. 
1.  fending  out  the  feventy  difciples,  he  fays  to  them,  ver.  9.  “  Heal  the 
fick,  and  fay,  The  kingdom  of  God  is  come  nigh  unto  you.”  He  had  nothing 
elfe  for  thefe,  or  for  his  apoftles,  or  any  one,  it  feems,  to  preach,  but  the 
good  news  of  the  coming 'of  the  kingdom  of  the  Meffiah.  And  if  any  city 
would  not  receive  them,  he  bids  them,  ver.  10.  <c  Go  into  the  ftreets  of  the 
fame,  and  fay,  Even  the  very  duft  of  your  city,  which  cleaveth  on  us,  do  we 
wipe  off  againft  you :  notwithftanding,  be  ye  fure  of  this,  that  the  kingdom 
of  God  is  come  nigh  unto  you.”  This  they  were  to  take  notice  of,  as  that 
which  they  fhould  dearly  anfwer  for ;  viz.  that  they  had  not  with  faith 
received  the  good  tidings  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Meffiah. 

After  this,  his  brethren  fay  unto*  him,  Johnvii.  2,  3,  4.  (the  feaft  of 
tabernacles  being  near)  “  Depart  hence,  and  go  into  Judea,  that  thy  difciples  alfo 
may  fee  the  works  that  thou  doeft  :  for  there  is  no  man  that  does  any  thing  in 
fecret,  and  he  himfelf  feeketh  to  be  known  openly.  If  thou  do  thefe  things, 
ftiew  thy  felf  to  the  world.”  Here  his  brethren,  which,  the  next  verfe  tells 
us,  u  did  not  believe  him,”  feem  to  upbraid  him  with  the  inconfiftency  of  his 
carriage;  as  if  he  defigned  to  be 'received  for  the  Meffiah,  and  yet  was  afraid 
to  fhew  himfelf :  to  whom  he  juftified  his  condud,  (mentioned,  ver.  1.)  in 
the  following  verfes,  by  telling  them,  cc  That  the  world”  (meaning  the  Jews 
efpecially)  “  hated  him,  becaufe  he  teftified  of  it,  that  the  works  thereof  are 
■evil ;  and  that  his  time  was  not  yet  fully  come,”  wherein  to  quit  his  referve, 
and  abandon  himfelf  freely  to  their  malice  and  fury.  Therefore,  though  he 
“  went  up  unto  the  feaft,”  it  was  “  not  openly,  but,  as  it  were,  in  fecret,” 
ver.  1  o.  And  here  coming  into  the  temple  about  the  middle  of  the  feaft,  he 
juftifies  his  being  fent  from  God  ;  and  that  he  had  not  done  any  thing  againft 
the  law,  in  curing  the  man  at  the  pool  of  Bethefda,  John  v.  1,— 16.  on  the 
fabbath-day;  which,  though  done  above  a  year  and  a  half  before,  they  made 
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his  life,  appears  from  what  we  have  in  this  viith  chapter,  ver.  25,-34. 
“  Then  faid  fome  of  them  at  Jerufalem,  Is  not  this  he  whom  they  leek  to 
kill  ?  But  lo,  he  fpeaketh  boldly,  and  they  fay  nothing  unto  him.  Do  the 
rulers  know  indeed,  that  this  is  the  very  Messiah?  Howbeit,  we  know  this 
man  whence  he  is  3  but  when  the  Meffiah  cometh,  no  man  knoweth  whence 
he  is.  Then  cried  Jefus  in  the  temple,  as  he  taught,  Ye  both  know  me,  and 
ye  know  whence  I  am  :  and  I  am  not  come  of  myfelf,  but  he  that  fent  me  is 
true,  whom  ye  know  not.  But  I  know  him  3  for  I  am  from  him,  and  he 
hath  fent  me.  Then  they  fought  [an  occafion]  to  take  him,  but  no  man  laid 
hands  on  him,  becaufe  his  hour  was  not  yet  come.  And  many  of  the  people 
believed  on  him,  and  faid,  When  the  Meffiah  cometh,  will  he  do  more  mira¬ 
cles  than  thefe,  which  this  man  hath  done  ?  The  Pharifees  heard  that  the 
people  murmured  fuch  things  concerning  him  3  and  the  Pharifees  and  chief 
priefts  fent  officers  to  take  him.  Then  faid  Jefus  unto  them,  Yet  a  little 
while  am  I  with  you,  and  then  I  go  to  him  that  fent  me  :  ye  fhall  feek  me, 
and  not  find  me  ;  and  where  I  am,  there  you  cannot  come.  Then  faid  the 
Jews  among  themfelves,  Whither  will  he  go,  that  we  fhall  not  find  him?” 
Here  we  find  that  the  great  fault  in  our  Saviour,  and  the  great  provocation  to 
the  Jews,  was  his  being  taken  for  the  Meffiah  3  and  doing  fuch  things  as  made 
the  people  “  believe  in  him” 3  i.  e.  believe  that  he  was  the  Meffiah.  Here  alfo 
our  Saviour  declares,  in  words  very  eafy  to  be  underllood,  at  leaft  after 
his  refurre&ion,  that  he  was  the  Meffiah:  for,  if  he  were  “  fent  from 
God,”  and  did  his  miracles  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  there  could  be  no  doubt  but 
he  was  the  Meffiah.  But  yet  this  declaration  was  in  a  way,  that  the  Pharifees 
and  priefts  could  not  lay  hold  on,  to  make  an  accufation  of,  to  the  diflurbance 
of  his  miniftry,  or  the  feizure  of  his  perfon,  how  much  foever  they  defired 
it :  for  his  time  was  not  yet  come.  The  officers  they  had  fent  to  apprehend 
him,  charmed  with  his  difcourfe,  returned  without  laying  hands  on  him, 
ver.  45,  46.  And  when  the  chief  priefls  asked  them,  w  Why  they  brought 
him  not?”  They  anfwer'd,  “  Never  man  fpake  like  this  man.”  Where¬ 
upon  the  Pharifees  reply,  u  Are  ye  alfo  deceiv’d  ?  Have  any  of  the  rulers  of 
the  Pharifees  believed  on  him  ?  But  this  people,  who  know  not  the  law,  are 
curfed.”  This  fhews  what  was  meant  by  “  believing  on  him,”  viz.  believing 
that  he  was  the  Meffiah.  For,  fay  they,  have  any  of  the  rulers,  who  are 
skill'd  in  the  law,  or  of  the  devout  and  learned  Pharifees,  acknowledg’d  him 
to  be  the  Meffiah  ?  For  as  for  thofe,  who  in  the  divifion  among  the  people 
concerning  him,  fay,  “  That  he  is  the  Meffiah,”  they  are  ignorant  and  vile 
wretches,  know  nothing  of  the  fcripture,  and  being  accurfed,  are  given 
up  by  God,  to  be  deceived  by  this  impoftor,  and  to  take  him  for  the  Meffiah. 
Therefore,  notwithffanding  their  defire  to  lay  hold  on  him,  he  goes  on  3  and 
ver.  37,  38.  “  In  the  laft  and  great  day  of  the  feaft,  Jefus  flood  and  cried, 
faying,  If  any  man  thirfl,  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink:  he  that  believeth 
on  me,  as  the  fcripture  hath  faid,  out  of  his  belly  fhall  flow  rivers  of  living 
water.”  And  thus  he  here  again  declares  himfelf  to  be  the  Meffiah  3  but  in 
the  prophetick  flyle,  as  we  may  fee  by  the  next  verfe  of  this  chapter,  and 
thofe  places  in  the  old  teflament,  that  thefe  words  of  our  Saviour  refer  to. 

In  the  next  chapter,  John  viii.  all  that  he  fays  concerning  himfelf,  and 
what  they  were  to  believe,  tends  to  this,  viz.  that  he  was  fent  from  God  his 
Father,  and  that,  if  they  did  not  believe  that  he  was  the  Meffiah,  they  fhould 
die  in  their  fins:  but  this,  in  away,  as  St.  John  obferves,  ver.  27.  that  they 
did  not  well  underfland.  But  our  Saviour  himfelf  tells  them,  ver.  28. 

“  When  ye  have  lift  up  the  Son  of  man,  then  fhall  ye  know’  that  I  am  he.” 

Going  from  them,  he  cures  the  man  born  blind,  whom  meeting  with 
again,  after  the  Jews  had  queflioned  him,  and  call  him  out,  John  ix.  3 5, — 3 8. 
u  Jefus  faid  to  him,  Dofl  thou  believe  on  the  Son  of  God  ?  He  anfwered* 
Who  is  he,  Lord,  that  I  might  believe  on  him  ?  And  Jefus  faid  unto  him, 
Thou  haft  both  feen  him,  and  it  is  he  that  talketh  with  thee.  And  he  faid, 
Lord,  I  believe.”  Here  we  fee  this  man  is  pronounced  a  believer,  when  all 
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that  was  propofed  to  him  to  believe,  was,  that  Jefus  was  u  the  Son  of  God;” 
which  was,  as  we  have  already  (hewn,  to  believe  that  he  was  the  Meffiah. 

In  the  next  chapter,  John  x.  1,-21.  he  declares  the  laying  down  of  his 
life  for  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  ;  but  in  a  parable  which  they  underflood  not, 

ver.  6,  20. 

As  he  was  going  to  the  feaft  of  the  dedication,  the  Pharifees  ask  him, 
Luke  xvii.  20.  “  When  the  kingdom  of  God,”  i.  e.  of  the  Meffiah,  “  fhould 
come?  ”  He  anfwers,  That  it  fhould  not  come  with  pomp  and  obfervation,  and 
great  concourfe ;  but  that  it  was  already  begun  amongft  them.  If  he  had 
ftopt  here,  the  fenfe  had  been  fo  plain,  that  they  could  hardly  have  miftaken 
him;  or  have  doubted,  but  that  he  meant,  that  the  Meffiah  was  already 
come,  and  amongft  them ;  and  fo  might  have  been  prone  to  infer,  that  Jefus 
took  upon  him  to  be  him.  But  here,  as  in  the  place  before  taken  notice  of, 
fubjoining  to  this  future  revelation  of  himfelf,  both  in  his  coming  to  execute 
vengeance  on  the  Jews,  and  in  his  coming  to  judgment,  mixed  together,  he  fo 
involved  his  fenfe,  that  it  was  not  eafy  to  underftand  him.  And  therefore, 
the  Jews  came  to  him  again  in  the  temple,  John  x.  23.  and  laid,  “  How 
long  doft  thou  make  us  doubt  ?  If  thou  be  the  Chrift,  tell  us  plainly.  Jefus 
anfwered,  I  told  you,  and  ye  believed  not;  the  works  that  I  do  in  my 
Father’s  name,  they  bear  witnefs  of  me.  But  ye  believed  not,  becaufe 
ye  are  not  of  my  fheep,  as  I  told  you.”  The  believing  here,  which  he 
accufes  them  of  not  doing,  is  plainly,  their  not  believing  him  to  be  the 
Meffiah,  as  the  foregoing  words  evince ;  and  in  the  fame  fenfe  it  is  evidently 
meant  in  the  following  verfes  of  this  chapter. 

From  hence  Jefus  going  to  Be thabara,  and  thence  returning  into  Bethany; 
upon  Lazarus’s  death,  John  xi.  25,— 27.  Jefus  faid  to  Martha,  “  I  am  the 
refurreftion  and  the  life  ;  he  that  believeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet 
he  fhall  live  ;  and  whofoever  liveth  and  believeth  in  me  fhall  not  die  for  ever.” 
So  I  underftand  avroQavn  els  rov  etiavet,  anfwerable  to  fya-erai  &s  Toy  a/wra,  oi  the 
feptuagint,  Gen.  iii.  22.  or  John  vi.  5 1.  which  we  read  right  in  our  Englifh  tran- 
flation,  u  live  for  ever.”  But  whether  this  faying  of  our  Saviour  here,  can  with 
truth  be  tranflated,  “  He  that  liveth  and  believeth  in  me,  fhall  never  die,” 
will  be  apt  to  be  queftioned.  But  to  go  on,  “  Believeft  thou  this  ?  She  faid 
unto  him.  Yea,  Lord,  I  believe  that  thou  art  the  Meffiah,  the  Son  of  God, 
which  fhould  come  into  the  world.”  This  fhe  gives  as  a  full  anfwer  to  our 
Saviour’s  demands;  this  being  that  faith,  which  whoever  had,  wanted  no 
more  to  make  them  believers. 

W e  may  obferve  farther,  in  this  fame  ftory  of  the  raffing  of  Lazarus,  what 
faith  it  was  our  Saviour  expected,  by  what  he  fays,  ver.  41,  42.  “  Father,  I 
thank  thee,  that  thou  haft  heard  me ;  and  I  know  that  thou  heareft  me  always* 
But  becaufe  of  the  people  who  ftand  by,  I  faid  it,  that  they  may  believe,  that 
thou  haft  fent  me.”  And  what  the  confequence  of  it  was,  we  may  fee, 
ver.  45.  “  Then  many  of  the  Jews  who  came  to  Mary,  and  had  feen  the 
things  which  Jefus  did,  believed  on  him :”  which  belief  was,  that  he  was 
u  fent  from  the  Father;”  which,  in  other  words,  was,  that  he  was  the 
Meffiah.  That  this  is  the  meaning,  in  the  evangelifts,  of  the  phrafe  of  “  be¬ 
lieving  on  him,”  we  have  a  demonftration  in  the  following  words,  ver.  47,  48. 
“  Then  gathered  the  chief  priefts  and  Pharifees  a  council,  and  faid,  What  do 
we  ?  For  this  man  does  many  miracles  ;  and  if  we  let  him  alone,  all  men  will 
believe  on  him.”  Thofe  who  here  fay,  all  men  would  believe  oit 
him,  were  the  chief  priefts  and  Pharifees,  his  enemies,  who  fought  his  life ; 
and  therefore  could  have  no  other  fenfe,  nor  thought  of  this  faith  in  him, 
which  they  fpake  of,  but  only  the  believing  him  to  be  the  Meffiah  ;  and  that 
that  was  their  meaning,  the  adjoining  words  fhew  ;  “  If  we  let  him  alone,  all 
the  world  will  believe  on  him;”  i.  e.  believe  him  to  be  the  Meffiah.  ct  And  the 
Romans  will  come  and  take  away  both  our  place  and  nation.”  Which  reafon- 
ing  of  theirs  was  thus  grounded :  If  we  ftand  ftill,  and  let  the  people  “  be-i 
lieve  on  him,”  i.  e.  receive  him  for  the  Meffiah  5  they  will  thereby  take  him 
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and  fet  him  up  for  their  King,  and  expedl  deliverance  by  him ;  which  will 
draw  the  Roman  arms  upon  us,  to  the  deftrudlion  of  us  and  our  country. 
The  Romans  could  not  be  thought  to  be  at  all  concerned  in  any  other  belief 
whatfoever,  that  the  people  might  have  on  him.  It  is  therefore  plain,  that 
“  believing  on  him,”  was  by  the  writers  of  the  gofpel,  underflood  to  mean, 
cc  the  believing  him  to  be  the  Mefliah.”  The  fanhedrim  therefore,  ver.  53, 
54.  from  that  day  forth  confulted  to  put  him  to  death.  “  Jefus  therefore 
walked  not  yet”  (for  fo  the  word  *tj  fignifies,  and  fo  I  think  it  ought  here  to 
be  tranflated)  cc  boldly,”  or  openfac’d,  “  among  the  Jews,”  i.  e.  of  Jerufa- 
lem.  5;Eti  cannot  well  here  be  tranflated  w  no  more,”  becaufe,  within  a  very 
fhort  time  after,  he  appeared  openly  at  the  paffover,  and  by  his  miracles  and 
fpeech  declared  himfelf  more  freely  than  ever  he  had  done ;  and  all  the  week 
before  his  paffion,  taught  daily  in  the  temple,  Matt.  xx.  17.  Mark  x.  32. 
Luke  xviii.  3  1 ,  &c.  The  meaning  of  this  place  leems  therefore  to  be  this : 
that  his  time  being  not  yet  come,  he  durfl  not  yet  fhew  himfelf  openly  and 
confidently  before  the  fcribes  and  Pharifees,  and  thofe  of  the  fanhedrim  at 
Jerufalem,  who  were  full  of  malice  againfl  him,  and  had  refolved  his  death  : 
tc  But  went  thence  into  a  country  near  the  wildernefs,  into  a  city  called 
Ephraim,  and  there  continued  with  his  difciples,”  to  keep  himfelf  out  of  the 
way  till  the  paffover,  “  which  was  nigh  at  hand,”  ver.  55,  In  his  return 
thither,  he  takes  the  twelve  afide,  and  tells  them  before-hand  what  fhould 
happen  to  him  at  Jerufalem,  whither  they  were  now  going ;  and  that  all 
things  that  are  written  by  the  prophets,  concerning  the  Son  of  man,  fhould 
be  accomplifhed  ;  that  he  fhould  be  betray’d  to  the  chief  priells  and  fcribes  j. 
and  that  they  fhould  condemn  him  to  death,  and  deliver  him  to  the  Gentiles; 
that  he  fhould  be  mocked,  and  fpit  on,  and  fcourg’d,  and  put  to  death ;  and 
the  third  day  he  fhould  rife  again.  But  St.  Luke  tells  us,  chap,  xviii.  34. 
That  the  apoflles  £C  underflood  none  of  thele  things,  and  this  faying  was  hid 
from  them ;  neither  knew  they  the  things  which  were  fpoken.”  They 
believed  him  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  the  Mefliah  fent  from  the  Father ;  but 
their  notion  of  the  Mefliah  was  the  fame  with  the  reft  of  the  Jews ;  that  he 
fhould  be  a  temporal  Prince  and  Deliverer  :  Accordingly  we  fee,  Mark  x.  35. 
that,  even  in  this  their  laft  journey  with  him  to  Jerufalem,  two  of  them, 
James  and  John,  coming  to  him,  and  falling  at  his  feet,  faid,  u  Grant  unto 
us,  that  we  may  fit,  one  on  thy  right  hand,  and  the  other  on  thy  left  hand,, 
in  thy  glory;”  or,  as  St.  Matthew  has  it,  chap.  xx.  21.  “  in  thy  kingdom.” 
That  which  diftinguifhed  them  from  the  unbelieving  Jews,  was,  that  they 
believed  Jefus  to  be  the  very  Mefliah,  and  fo  received  him  as  their  King  and 
Lord. 

And  now,  the  hour  being  come  that  the  Son  of  man  fhould  be  glorified, 
he  without  his  ufual  referve,  makes  his  publick  entry  into  Jerufalem,  riding 
on  a  young  afs !  “  As  it  is  written,  Fear  not,  daughter  of  Sion;  behold,  thy 
King  cometh,  fitting  on  an  afs’s  colt.”  But  “  thefe  things,”  fays  St.  John, 
chap.  xii.  16.  u  his  difciples  underftood  not,  at  the  firft  ;  but  when  Jefus  was 
glorified,  then  remembred  they  that  thefe  things  were  written  of  him,  and 
that  they  had  done  thefe  things  unto  him.”  Though  the  apoflles  believed 
him  to  be  the  Mefliah,  yet  there  were  many  occurrences  of  his  life,  which 
they  underftood  not  (at  the  time  when  they  happened)  to  be  foretold  of  the 
Mefliah  ;  which,  after  his  afcenfion,  they  found  exactly  to  quadrate.  Thus, 
according  to  what  was  foretold  of  him,  he  rode  into  the  city,  “  all  the  people 
crying,  Hofanna,  blefled  is  the  King  of  Ifrael,  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord.”  This  was  fo  open  a  declaration  of  his  being  the  Mefliah,  that,  Luke 
xix.  39.  “  Some  of  the  Pharifees  from  among  the  multitude  faid  unto  him, 
Mailer,  rebuke  thy  difciples.”  But  he  was  fo  far  now  from  flopping  them, 
or  difowning  this  their  acknowledgment  of  his  being  the  Mefliah,  that  he 
“  faid  unto  them,  I  tell  you,  that  if  thefe  fhould  hold  their  peace,  the  ftones 
would  immediately  cry  out.”  And  again,  upon  the  like  occafion  of  their 
crying,  “  Hofanna  to  the  Son  of  David,”  in  the  temple,  Matt.  xxi.  15,  16. 
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“  When  the  chief  priefts  and  fcribes  were  fore  difpleafed,  and  faid  unto  him, 
Heareft  thou  what  they  fay  ?  Jefus  faid  unto  them,  Yea  ;  Idave  ye  never  read, 
Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  fucklings  thou  haft  perfected  praife  ?”  And 
now,  ver.  T4,  15.  “  He  cures  the  blind  and  the  lame  openly  in  the  temple. 
And  when  the  chief  priefts  and  fcribes  faw  the  wonderful  things  that  he  did,  and 
the  children  crying  in  the  temple,  Hofanna,  they  were  enraged.”  One  would 
not  think,  that  after  the  multitude  of  miracles,  that  our  Saviour  had  now  been 
doing  for  above  three  years  together,  the  curing  the  lame  and  blind  fhould 
fo  much  move  them.  But  we  muft  remember,  that  though  his  miniftry  had 
abounded  with  miracles,  yet  the  moft  of  them  had  been  done  about  Galilee, 
and  in  parts  remote  from  Jerusalem.  There  is  but  one  left  upon  record, 
hitherto  done  in  that  city ;  and  that  had  fo  ill  a  reception,  that  they  fought 
his  life  for  it;  as  we  may  read,  John  v.  16.  And  therefore  we  hear  not  of 
his  being  at  the  next  paftover,  becaufe  he  was  there  only  privately,  as  an  ordi¬ 
nary  Jew:  the  reafon  whereof  we  may  read,  John  vii.  1.  “  After  thefe 
things,  Jefus  walked  in  Galilee;  for  he  would  not  walk  in  Jewry,  becaufe  the 
Jews  fought,  to  kill  him.” 

Hence  we  may  guefs  the  reafon  why  St.  John  omitted  the  mention  of 
his  being  at  Jerufalem,  at  the  third  paftover  after  his  baptifm ;  probably, 
becaufe  he  did  nothing  memorable  there.  Indeed,  when  he  was  at  the  feaft 
of  tabernacles,  immediately  preceding  this  his  laft  paftover,  he  cured  the  man 
born  blind :  but  it  appears  not  to  have  been  done  in  Jerufalem  itfelf,  but  in 
the  way,  as  he  retired  to  the  Mount  of  Olives ;  for  there  feems  to  have  been 
nobody  by,  when  he  did  it,  but  his  apoftles.  Compare  ver.  2.  with  ver.  8, 
10.  of  John  ix.  This,  at  leaft,  is  remarkable;  that  neither  the  cure  of  this 
blind  man,  nor  that  of  the  other  infirm  man,  at  the  paftover,  above  a  twelve¬ 
month  before,  at  Jerufalem,  was  done  in  the  fight  of  the  fcribes,  Pharifees, 
chief  priefts,  or  rulers.  Nor  was  it  without  reafon,  that,  in  the  former  part 
of  his  miniftry,  he  was  cautious  of  Ihewing  himfelf  to  them  to  be  the  Mefiiah. 
But  now,  that  he  was  come  to  the  laft  feene  of  his  life,  and  that  the  paftover 
was  come,  the  appointed  time,  wherein  he  was  to  complete  the  work  he 
came  for,  in  his  death  and  refurrediion,  he  does  many  things  in  Jerufalem 
itfelf,  before  the  face  of  the  fcribes,  Pharifees,  and  whole  body  of  the  Jewifh 
nation,  to  manifeft  himfelf  to  be  the  Melfiah.  And,  as  St.  Luke  fays,  chap, 
xix.  47,  48.  “  He  taught  daily  in  the  temple:  but  the  chief  priefts,  and  the 
fcribes,  and  the  chief  of  the  people,  fought  to  deftroy  him  ;  and  could  not 
find  what  they  might  do  ;  for  all  the  people  were  very  attentive  to  hear  him.” 
What  he  taught  we  are  not  left  to  guefs,  by  what  we  have  found  him  con- 
ftantly  preaching  ellewhere:  but  St.  Luke  tells  us,  chap.  xx.  1.  u  He  taught 
in  the  temple,  and  evangelized;”  or,  as  we  tranflate  it,  cc  preached  the 
gofpel :  ”  which,  as  we  have  fhewed,  was  the  making  known  to  them  the 
good  news  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Mefiiah.  And  this  we  (hall  find  he  did,  in 
what  now  remains  of  his  hiftory. 

In  the  firftdifcourfe  of  his,  which  we  find  upon  record,  after  this,  Johnxii. 
20,  &c.  he  foretels  his  crucifixion,  and  the  belief  of  all  forts,  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  on  him  after  that.  Whereupon  the  people  fay  to  him,  ver.  34. 
“  We  have  heard  out  of  the  law,  that  the  Mefiiah  abideth  for  ever  ;  and 
how  fayeft  thou,  that  the  Son  of  man  muft  be  lifted  up  ?  Who  is  this  Son  of 
man  ?”  In  his  anfwer,  he  plainly  defigns  himfelf  under  the  name  of  Light ; 
which  was  what  he  had  declared  himfelf  to  them  to  be,  the  laft  time  that 
they  had  feen  him  in  Jerufalem.  For  then,  at  the  feaft  of  tabernacles,  but 
fix  months  before,  he  tells  them  in  the  very  place  where  he  now  is,  viz.  in 
the  temple,  “  I  am  the  Light  of  the  world ;  whofoever  follows  me,  lhall  not 
walk  in  darknels,  but  lhall  have  the  light  of  life ;  as  we  may  read,  John  viii. 
j  2.  and  ix.  5.  He  fays,  “  As  long  as  I  am  in  the  world,  I  am  the  Light  of 
the  world.”  But  neither  here,  nor  any-where  elfe,  does  he,  even  in  thefe 
four  or  five  laft  days  of  his  life,  (tho’  he  knew  his  hour  was  come,  and  was 
prepared  to  his  death,  yer.  27.  and  fcrupled  not  to  manifeft  himfelf  to  the 
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rulers  of  the  Jews  to  be  the  Meffiah,  by  doing  miracles  before  them  in  the 
temple)  ever  once  in  diredt  words  own  himfelf  to  the  Jews  to  be  the  Meffiah ; 
tho’  by  miracles  and  other  ways,  he  did  every-where  make  it  known  unto 
them,  fo  that  it  might  be  underftood.  This  could  not  be  without  fome 
reafon  :  and  the  prefervation  of  his  life,  which  he  came  now  to  Jerufalem  on 
purpofe  to  lay  down,  could  not  be  it.  What  other  could  it  then  be,  but  the 
lame  which  had  made  him  ufe  caution  in  the  former  part  of  his  miniftry;  fo 
to  conduit  himfelf,  that  he  might  do  the  work  which  he  came  for,  and  in  all 
parts  anfwer  the  character  given  of  the  Meffiah,  in  the  law  and  the  prophets  ? 
He  had  fulfilled  the  time  of  his  miniftry  •  and  now  taught,  and  did  miracles 
openly  in  the  temple,  before  the  rulers  and  the  people,  not  fearing  to  be 
feized.  But  he  would  not  be  feized  for  any  thing,  that  might  make  him  a 
criminal  to  the  government :  and  therefore  he  avoided  giving  thofe,  who, 
in  the  divifion  that  was  about  him,  inclined  towards  him,  occafion  of  tumult 
for  his  fake  ;  or  to  the  Jews,  his  enemies,  matter  of  juft  accufation  againft 
him,  out  of  his  own  mouth,  by  profeffing  himfelf  to  be  the  Meffiah,  the 
King  of  Ifrael,  in  diredt  words.  It  was  enough,  that  by  words  and  deeds  he 
declared  it  fo  to  them,  that  they  could  not  but  underftand  him ;  which  ’tis 
plain  they  did,  Luke  xx.  16,  19.  Matt.  xxi.  45.  But  yet,  neither  his  actions, 
which  were  only  doing  of  good;  nor  words,  which  were  myftical  and  para¬ 
bolical  (as  we  may  fee,  Matt.  xxi.  and  xxii.  and  the  parallel  places  of  Mat¬ 
thew  and  Luke);  nor  any  of  his  ways  of  making  himfelf  known  to  be  the 
Meffiah,  could  be  brought  in  teftimony,  or  urg’d  againft  him,  as  oppofite  or 
dangerous  to  the  government.  This  preferved  him  from  being  condemned  as 
a  malefactor ;  and  procured  him  a  teftimony  from  the  Roman  governor,  his 
judge,  that  he  was  an  innocent  man,  facrificed  to  the  envy  of  the  Jewifh  nation. 
So  that  he  avoided  faying,  that  he  was  the  Meffiah,  that  to  thofe  who  would 
call  to  mind  his  life  and  death,  after  his  refurredtion,  he  might  the  more 
clearly  appear  to  be  fo.  It  is  farther  to  be  remark’d,  that  though  he  often 
appeals  to  the  teftimonies  of  his  miracles,  who  he  is,  yet  he  never  tells  the 
Jews,  that  he  was  born  at  Bethlehem,  to  remove  the  prejudice  that  lay  againft 
him,  whilft  he  pafted  for  a  Galilean,  and  which  was  urged  as  a  proof  that  he 
was  not  the  Meffiah,  John  vii.  41,  42.  The  healing  of  the  lick,  and  doing 
of  good  miraculoufly,  could  be  no  crime  in  him,  nor  accufation  againft  him. 
But  the  naming  of  Bethlehem  for  his  birth-place  might  have  wrought  as 
much  upon  the  mind  of  Pilate,  as  it  did  on  Herod’s;  and  have  raifed  a 
fufpicion  in  Pilate,  as  prejudicial  to  our  Saviour’s  innocence,  as  Herod’s  was  to 
the  children  bom  there.  His  pretending  to  be  born  at  Bethlehem,  as  it  was 
liable  to  be  explained  by  the  Jews,  could  not  have  failed  to  have  met  with  a 
finifter  interpretation  in  the  Roman  governor,  and  have  rendered  Jefus  fufpedted 
of  fome  criminal  defign  againft  the  government.  And  hence  we  fee,  that 
when  Pilate  asked  him,  John  xix.  9.  “  Whence  art  thou  ?  Jefus  gave  him  no 
anfwer.” 

Whether  our  Saviour  had  notan  eye  to  this  ftreightnefs,  this  narrow  room 
that  was  left  to  his  conduct,  between  the  new  converts  and  the  captious  Jews, 
when  he  fays,  Luke  xii.  50.  “  I  have  a  baptifm  to  be  baptized  with,  and 
7TW5  crui'i^ouxi,  how  am  I  ftreightened,  till  it  be  accompliffied!”  I  leave  to  be  con- 
fidered.  “  I  am  come  to  fend  fire  on  the  earth,”  fays  our  Saviour,  “  and 
what  if  it  be  already  kindled  ?”  i.  e.  There  begin  already  to  be  divifions  about 
me,  John  vii.  12,  43.  and  ix.  16.  and  x.  19.  And  I  have  not  the  freedom, 
the  latitude,  to  declare  mylelf  openly  to  be  the  Meffiah  ;  though  I  am  he,  that 
muft  not  be  fpoken  on,  till  after  my  death.  My  way  to  my  throne  is  clofely 
hedged  in  on  every  fide,  and  much  ftreightened  ;  within  which  I  muft  keep, 
till  it  bring  me  to  my  crofs  in  its  due  time  and  manner;  fo  that  it  do  not  cut 
fhort  the  time,  nor  crofs  the  end  of  my  miniftry. 

And  therefore,  to  keep  up  this  inoffenfive  character,  and  not  let  it  come 
within  the  reach  of  accident  orcalumny,  he  withdrew,  with  his  apoftles,  out 
of  the  town,  every  evening;  and  kept  himfelf  retired  out  of  the  way,  Luke 
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xxi.  37.  “  And  in  the  day-time  he  was  teaching  in  the  temple,  and  every 
night  he  went  out  and  abode  in  the  mount,  that  is  called  the  Mount  of  Olives," 
that  he  might  avoid  all  concourfe  to  him  in  the  night,  and  give  no  occafion 
of  difturbance,  or  fufpicion  of  himfelf,  in  that  great  conflux  of  the  whole 
nation  of  the  Jews,  now  aflembled  in  Jerufalem  at:  the  paflover. 

But  to  return  to  his  preaching  in  the  temple  :  He  bids  them,  John  xik 
36.  “  To  believe  in  the  Light,  whilft  they  have  it.”  And  he  tells  them, 
ver.  46.  “  I  am  the  Light  come  into  the  world,  that  every  one  who  believes 
in  me,  fhould  not  remain  in  darknefs ;”  which  believing  in  him,  was  the 
believing  him  to  be  the  Me  (hah,  as  I  have  ell'ewhere  Ihewed. 

The  next  day,  Matt.  xxi.  he  rebukes  them  for  not  having  believed  John 
the  Baptift,  who  had  teftiiied  that  he  was  the  Melliah.  And  then,  in  a  para¬ 
ble,  declares  himfelf  to  be  the  u  Son  of  God,”  whom  they  Ihould  deftroy  ; 
and  that  for  it  God  would  take  away  the  kingdom  of  the  Melliah  from  them, 
and  give  it  to  the  Gentiles.  That  they  underlfood  him  thus,  is  plain  from 
Luke  xx.  16.  “  And  when  they  heard  it,  they  laid,  God  forbid.”  And  vert 
19.  “  For  they  knew  that  he  had  fpoken  this  parable  againlt  them.” 

Much  to  the  fame  purpofe  was  his  next  parable,  concerning  “  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven,  Matt.  xxii.  1,— 10.  That  the  Jews  not  accepting  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Melliah,  to  whom  it  was  firlt  offered,  others  Ihould  be 
brought  in. 

The  fcribes  and  Pharifees,  and  chief  prieftsj  not  able  to  bear  the  declara¬ 
tion  he  made  of  himfelf  to  be  the  Melliah,  (by  his  difcourfes  and  miracles 
before  them,  lfj.Trpo&tv  ainuy,  John  xii.  37.  which  he  had  never  done  before) 
impatient  of  his  preaching  and  miracles,  and  being  not  able  otherwife  to  Hop 
the  increafe  of  his  followers,  (for,  “  faid  the  Pharilees  among  themfelves. 
Perceive  ye  how  ye  prevail  nothing  ?  Behold,  the  world  is  gone  after  him,” 
John  xii.  19.  So  that  “  the  chief  priefts,  and  the  fcribes,  and  the  chief  of 
the  people)  fought  to  deffroy  him,”  the  firft  day  of  his  entrance  into  Jerufa¬ 
lem,  Luke  xix.  47.  The  next  day,  again,  they  were  intent  upon  the  fame 
thing,  Mark  xi.  17,  18.  “  And  he  taught  in  the  temple;  and  the  fcribes 
and  the  chief  priefts  heard  it,  and  fought  how  they  might  deftroy  him ;  for 
they  feared  him,  becaufe  all  the  people  were  aftonilhed  at  his  dodrine.” 

The  next  day  but  one,  upon  his  telling  them  the  kingdom  of  the  Melliah 
Ihould  be  taken  from  them,  “  The  chief  priefts  and  fcribes  fought  to  lay 
hands  on  him  the  fame  hour,  and  they  feared  the  people,"  Luke  xx.  19.  If 
they  had  fo  great  a  delire  to  lay  hold  on  him,  why  did  they  not  ?  They  were 
the  chief  priefts  and  the  rulers,  the  men  of  power.  The  reafon  St.  Luke 
plainly  tells  us,  in  the  next  verfe :  “  And  they  watched  him,  and  lent  forth 
ipies,  who  would  feign  themfelves  juft  men,  that  they  might  take  hold  of  his 
words ;  that  fo  they  might  deliver  him  into  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
governor.”  They  wanted  matter  of  accufation  againft  him,  to  the  power 
they  were  under.  That  they  watched  for,  and  that  they  would  have  been 
glad  of,  if  they  could  have  “  entangled  him  in  his  talk  ;  ”  as  St.  Matthew 
expreffes  it,  chap.  xxii.  1  5.  If  they  could  have  laid  hold  of  any  word,  that 
had  dropt  from  him,  that  they  might  have  rendered  him  guilty,  or  fufpeded 
to  the  Roman  governor  ;  that  would  have  ferved  their  turn,  to  have  laid  hold 
upon  him,  with  hopes  to  deftroy  him.  For  their  power  not  anfwering  their 
malice,  they  could  not  put  him  to  death  by  their  own  authority,  without  the 
permiftion  and  afliftance  of  the  governor;  as  they  confefs,  John  xviii.  3  1. 
“  It  is  not  lawful  for  us  to  put  any  man  to  death.  ”  This  made  them  fo 
earned:  for  a  declaration  in  dired  words,  from  his  own  mouth,  that  he  was  the 
Meftiah.  ’Twas  not  that  they  would  more  have  believed  in  him,  for  fuch  a 
declaration  of  himfelf,  than  they  did  for  his  miracles,  or  other  ways  of 
making  himfelf  known,  which  it  appears  they  underftood  well  enough.  But 
they  wanted  plain  dired  words,  fuch  as  might  l'upport  an  accufation,  and  be 
Qf  weight  before  an  heathen  judge.  This  was  the  reafon,  why  they  prefl'ed 
him  to  fpeak  out,  John  x.  24.  “  Then  came  the  Jews  round  about  him,  and 
Vol.  II.  6  X  &id 
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faid  unto  him,  How  long  dofl  thou  hold  us  in  fufpenfe  ?  If  thou  be  the 
Meffiah,  tell  us  plainly,  7rapp»o-/a;”  i.  e.  in  direCt  words  :  for  that  St.  John 
ufes  it  in  that  fenfe,  we  may  fee,  chap.  xi.  11,-14.  “  Jelus  faith  to 
them,  Lazarus  fleepeth.  His  difciples  faid,  If  he  deeps,  he  fhall  do  well. 
Howbeit,  Jefus  fpake  of  his  death ;  but  they  thought  he  had  lpoken  of 
taking  reil  in  deep.  Then  faid  Jefus  to  them  plainly,  xctopwc/a,  Lazarus  is 
dead.”  Here  we  fee  what  is  meant  by  xapjW/a,  plain,  dired:  words,  fuch 
as  exprefs  the  thing  without  a  dgure ;  and  lo  they  would  have  had  Jefus  pro¬ 
nounce  himfelf  to  be  the  Mediah.  And  the  fame  thing  they  prefs  again. 
Matt.  xvi.  63.  the  high  pried  adjuring  him  by  the  living  God,  to  tell  them 
whether  he  were  the  Mediah,  the  Son  of  God ;  as  we  ihall  have  occadon  to 
take  notice  by-and-by. 

This  we  may  obferve  in  the  whole  management  of  their  defign  againffc 
his  life.  It  turned  upon  this,  that  they  wanted  and  widaed  for  a  declaration 
from  him,  in  dired  words,  that  he  was  the  Mediah ;  fomething  from  his 
own  mouth,  that  might  offend  the  Roman  power,  and  render  him  criminal 
to  Pilate.  In  the  2  id  verfe  of  this  xxth  of  Luke,  “  They  asked  him,  faying, 
Mader,  we  know  that  thou  fayed  and  teached  rightly ;  neither  accepted  thou 
theperfon  of  any,  but  teached  the  way  of  God  truly.  Is  it  lawful  for  us  to  give 
tribute  to  Caefar  or  no  ?  ”  By  this  captious  quedion  they  hoped  to  catch  him, 
which  way  foever  he  anfwered.  For  if  he  had  faid,  they  ought  to  pay  tri¬ 
bute  to  Caefar,  ’twould  be  plain  he  allowed  their  fubjedion  to  the  Romans ; 
and  fo  in  eded  difowned  himfelf  to  be  their  King  and  Deliverer  :  whereby 
he  would  have  contradided  what  his  carriage  and  dodrine  feemed  to  aim  at, 
the  opinion  that  was  fpread  amongd  the  people,  that  he  was  the  Mediah. 
This  would  have  quafh’d  the  hopes,  and  dedroyed  the  faith  of  thofe  who 
believed  on  him  ;  and  have  turned  the  ears  and  hearts  of  the  people  from  him. 
If  on  the  other  fide,  he  anfwered,  No,  it  is  not  lawful  to  pay  tribute  to  Caefar; 
they  had  had  out  of  his  own  mouth,  wherewithal  to  condemn  him  before 
Pontius  Pilate.  But  St.  Luke  tells  us,  ver.  23.  w  He  perceived  their  crafti- 
nefs,  and  faid  unto  them,  Why  tempt  ye  me  ?  ”  i.  e.  Why  do  ye  lay  fnares 
forme?  “  Ye  hypocrites,  fhew  me  the  tribute-money;”  foitis.  Matt.  xxii. 
19.  “  Whofe  image  and  infcription  has  it?  They  laid,  Caefar’s.  He  faid 
unto  them,  Render  therefore  to  Caefar  the  things  that  are  Casfar’s,  and  to  God 
the  things  that  are  God's.”  By  the  wifdom  and  caution  of  which  unexpected 
anfwer,  he  defeated  their  whole  delign.  “  And  they  could  not  take  hold  of 
his  words  before  the  people ;  and  they  marvelled  at  his  anfwer,  and  held  their 
peace,”  Luke  xx.  26.  “  And  leaving  him,  they  departed,”  Matt.  xxii.  22. 

H  e  having,  by  this  reply,  (and  what  he  anfwered  to  the  Sadducees  concern¬ 
ing  the  refurreCtion,  and  to  the  lawyer,  about  the  frit  commandment,  Mark  xii.) 
anfwered  fo  little  to  their  fatisfadion  or  advantage,  they  durft  ask  him  no 
more  queflions,  any  of  them.  And  now,  their  mouths  being  flopp’d,  he 
himfelf  begins  to  queftion  them  about  the  Meffiah;  asking  the  Pharifees, 
Matt.  xxii.  41.  “  What  think  ye  of  the  Meffiah  ?  whofe  Son  is  he  ?  They 
fay  unto  him,  The  Son  of  David.”  Wherein  though  they  anfwered  right, 
yet  he  fhews  them  in  the  following  words,  that,  however  they  pretended  to 
be  ftudiers  and  teachers  of  the  law,  yet  they  underflood  not  clearly  the  fcrip- 
tures  concerning  the  Meffiah  ;  and  thereupon,  he  fharply  rebukes  their  hypo- 
crify,  vanity,  pride,  malice,  covetoufnefs,  and  ignorance ;  and  particularly 
tells  them,  ver.  13.  u  Ye  fhut  up  the  kingdom  of  heaven  againfl  men  :  for 
ye  neither  go  in  yourfelves,  nor  fuffer  ye  them  that  are  entring,  to  go  in.” 
Whereby  he  plainly  declares  to  them,  that  the  Meffiah  was  come,  and  his 
kingdom  begun  ;  but  that  they  refufed  to  believe  in  him  themfelves,  and  did 
all  they  could  to  hinder  others  from  believing  in  him ;  as  is  manifeft  through¬ 
out  the  new  teflament :  the  hiflory  whereof  fufficiently  explains  what  is  meant 
here  by  “  the  kingdom  of  heaven,”  which  the  fcribes  and  Pharifees  would 
neither  go  into  themfelves,  nor  fuffer  others  to  enter  into.  And  they  could 
not  chufe  but  underfland  him.  though  he  named  not  himfelf  in  the  cafe. 

Provoked 
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Provoked  anew  by  his  rebukes,  they  get  prefently  to  council,  Matt, 
xxvi.  “  Then  affembled  together  the  chief  priefts,  and  the  feribes,  and  the 
elders  of  the  people,  unto  the  palace  of  the  high-pried,  who  was  called 
Caiaphas,  and  confulted  that  they  might  take  Jefus  by  fubtilty,  and  kill  him. 
But  they  faid,  Not  on  the  feaft-day,  left  there  be  an  uproar  among  the  people. 
For  they  feared  the  people,”  fays  St.  Luke,  chap.  xxii.  2. 

Hav  ing  in  the  night  got  Jefus  into  their  -hands,  by  the  treachery  of 
Judas,  they  prefently  led  him  away  bound  to  Annas,  the  father-in-law  of 
Caiaphas.  The  high-prieft,  probably,  having  examined  him,  and  getting  nothing 
out  of  him  for  his  purpofe,  fends  him  away  to  Caiaphas,  ver.  24.  where  the 
chief  priefts,  the  feribes,  and  the  elders  were  aftembled,  Matt.  xvi.  $7.  John 
xviii.  13,  19.  “  The  high-prieft  then  asked  Jefus  of  his  difciples,  and  of  his 
doCtrine.  Jefus  anfwered  him,  I  fpake  openly  to  the  world :  I  ever  taught  in 
the  lynagogue,  and  in  the  temple,  whither  the  Jews  always  refort,  and  in 
fecret  have  I  faid  nothing.”  A  proof  that  he  had  not  in  private,  to  his  difci¬ 
ples,  declared  himfelf  in  exprefs  words  to  be  the  Meffiah,  the  Prince.  But 
he  goes  on  :  “  Why  askeft  thou  me  ?”  Ask  Judas,  who  has  been  always 
with  me.  w  Ask  them  who  heard  me,  what  I  have  Laid  unto  them  ;  behold, 
they  know  what  I  faid.”  Our  Saviour,  we  fee  here,  warily  declines,  for  the 
reafons  above-mentioned,  all  difeourfe  of  his  doctrine.  The  fanhedrim,  Matt, 
xxvi.  59.  u  fought  falfe  witnefs  againft  him  :”  but  when  u  they  found  none 
that  were  fufficient,”  or  came  up  to  the  point  they  deftred ;  which  was  to 
have  fomething  againft  him  to  take  away  his  life  (for  fo,  I  think,  the  words 
Taoci  and  fen?  mean,  Mark  xiv.  56,  59.) ;  they  try  again  what  they  can  get  out 
of  him  himfelf,  concerning  his  being  the  Meffiah ;  which  if  he  owned  in 
exprefs  words,  they  thought  they  ffiould  have  enough  againft  him  at  the  tri¬ 
bunal  of  the  Roman  governor,  to  make  him  “  laefas  majeftatis  reum,”  and 
fo  to  take  away  his  life.  They  therefore  fay  to  him,  Luke  xxii.  67.  “If 
thou  be  the  Meffiah,  tell  us.  ”  Nay,  as  St.  Matthew  hath  it,  the  high-prieft 
adjures  him  by  the  living  God,  to  tell  them  whether  he  were  the  Meffiah. 
To  which  our  Saviour  replies,  a  If  I  tell  you,  ye  will  not  believe ;  and  if  I 
ask  you,  ye  will  not  anfwer  me,  nor  let  me  go.”  If  I  tell  you,  and  prove  to 
you,  by  the  teftimony  given  me  from  heaven,  and  by  the  works  that  I  have 
done  among  you,  you  will  not  believe  in  me,  that  I  am  the  Meffiah.  Or  if 
you  ffiould  ask  where  the  Meffiah  is  to  be  born,  and  what  ftate  he  ffiould 
come  in  ;  how  he  ffiould  appear,  and  other  things  that  you  think  in  me  are 
not  reconcileable  with  the  Meffiah ;  you  will  not  anfwer  me,  and  let  me  go, 
as  one  that  has  no  pretence  to  be  the  Meffiah,  and  you  are  not  afraid  fhould 
be  received  for  fuch.  But  yet  I  tell  you,  “  Hereafter  ffiall  the  Son  of  man 
fit  on  the  right  hand  of  the  power  of  God,”  ver.  70.  “  Then  fay  they  all. 

Art  thou  then  the  Son  of  God?  And  he  faid  unto  them,  Ye  fay  that  I  am.” 
By  which  difeourfe  with  them,  related  at  large  here  by  St.  Luke,  it  is  plain, 
that  the  anfwer  of  our  Saviour,  fet  down  by  St.  Matthew,  chap.  xxvi.  64.  in 
thefe  words,  “  Thou  haft  faid ;  ”  and  by  St.  Mark,  chap.  xiv.  62.  in  thefe, 
“  I  am;”  is  an  anfwer  only  to  this  queftion,  “  Art  thou  then  the  Son  of 
God?”  And  not  to  that  other,  “  Art  thou  the  Meffiah?”  which  preceded, 
and  he  had  anfwered  to  before :  though  Matthew  and  Mark,  contracting  the 
ftory,  fet  them  down  together,  as  if  making  but  one  queftion,  omitting  all 
the  intervening  difeourfe ;  whereas  ’tis  plain  out  of  St.  Luke,  that  they  were 
two  diftinCt  queftions,  to  which  Jefus  gave  two  diftindt  anfwers.  In  the  firft 
whereof,  he,  according  to  his  ufual  caution,  declined  faying  in  plain  exprefs 
■words,  that  he  was  the  Meffiah  ;  though  in  the  latter,  he  owned  himfelf  to 
be  “  the  Son  of  God.”  Which,  though  they,  being  Jews,  underftood  to 
fignify  the  Meffiah,  yet  he  knew  could  be  no  legal  or  weighty  accufation 
againft  him,  before  a  heathen  ;  and  fo  it  proved.  For  upon  his  anfwering  to 
their  queftion,  “  Art  thou  then  the  Son  of  God  ?  Ye  fay  that  I  am ;”  they 
cry  out,  Luke  xxii.  71.  “  What  need  we  any  further  witnefles?  For  weour- 
felves  have  heard  out  of  his  own  mouth.”  And  fo  thinking  they  had  enough 
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againft  him,  they  hurry  him  away  to  Pilate.  Pilate  asking  them,  John  xviii, 
29,-32.  “  What  accufation  bring  you  againft  this  man?  They  anfvvered 
and  laid,  If  he  were  not  a  malefadtor,  we  would  not  have  delivered  him  up 
unto  thee.”  Then  faid  Pilate  unto  them,  u  Take  ye  him,  and  judge  him 
according  to  your  law.”  But  this  would  not  ferve  their  turn,  who  aimed  at 
his  life,  and  would  be  fatisfied  with  nothing  elfe.  “  The  Jews  therefore 
laid  unto  him,  It  is  not  lawful  for  us  to  put  any  man  to  death.”  And  this 
was  alfo,  “  That  the  laying  of  Jelus  might  be  fulfilled,  which  he  fpake, 
fignifying  what  death  he  Ihould  die.”  Purfuing  therefore  their  defign  of 
making  him  appear,  to  Pontius  Pilate,  guilty  of  treafon  againft  Casfar,  Luke 
Xxiii.  2.  “  They  began  to  accufe  him,  faying,  We  found  this  fellow  pervert¬ 
ing  the  nation,  and  forbidding  to  give  tribute  to  CaTar  3  faying,  that  he  him- 
felf  is  the  Meffiah,  the  King:”  all  which  were  inferences  of  theirs,  from  his 
faying,  he  was  a  the  Son  of  God:”  which  Pontius  Pilate  finding,  (for  ’tis 
confonant  that  he  examined  them  to  the  precife  words  he  had  faid)  their  accu¬ 
fation  had  no  weight  with  him.  However,  the  name  of  King  being  lug- 
gelled  againft  Jefus,  he  thought  himfelf  concerned  to  fearch  it  to  the  bottom, 
John  xviii.  33,-37.  “  Then  Pilate  entred  again  into  the  judgment-hall,  and 
called  Jefus,  and  faid  unto  him,  Art  thou  the  King  of  the  Jews  ?  Jefus 
anfwered  him,  Sayeft  thou  this  of  thyfelf,  or  did  others  tell  it  thee  of  me  ? 
Pilate  anfwered,  Am  I  a  Jew  ?  Thine  own  nation  and  the  chief  priefls  have 
delivered  thee  unto  me  :  What  haft  thou  done  ?  Jefus  anfwered,  My  king¬ 
dom  is  not  of  this  world  :  if  my  kingdom  were  of  this  world,  then  would 
my  fervants  fight,  that  I  Ihould  not  be  delivered  to  the  Jews  5  but  my  king¬ 
dom  is  not  from  hence.  Pilate  therefore,  faid  unto  him,  Art  thou  a  King 
then  ?  Jefus  anfwered,  Thou  fayeft  that  I  am  King.  For  this  end  was  I 
born,  and  for  this  caufe  came  I  into  the  world,  that  I  Ihould  bear  witnefs  to 
the  truth  :  every  one  that  is  of  the  truth  heareth  my  voice.”  In  this  dialogue 
between  our  Saviour  and  Pilate,  we  may  obferve,  1.  That  being  asked, 
Whether  he  were  “  the  King  of  the  Jews  ?  ”  He  anfwers  fo,  that  though  he 
deny  it  not,  yet  he  avoided  giving  the  leaf:  umbrage,  that  he  had  any  defign 
upon  the  government.  For,  though  he  allows  himfelf  to  be  a  King,  yet,  to 
obviate  any  fufpicion ,  he  tells  Pilate,  u  his  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world  3  ” 
and  evidences  it  by  this,  that  if  he  had  pretended  to  any  title  to  that  country, 
his  followers,  which  were  not  a  few,  and  were  forward  enough  to  believe 
him  their  King,  would  have  fought  for  him 3  if  he  had  had  a  mind  to  fet 
himfelf  up  by  force,  or  his  kingdom  were  fo  to  be  eredted.  w  But  my  king¬ 
dom,”  fays  he,  “  is  not  from  hence,”  is  not  of  this  fafhion,  or  of  this  place. 

2.  Pilate  being,  by  his  words  and  circumftances,  fatisfied  that  he  laid 
no  claim  to  his  province,  or  meant  any  difturbance  of  the  government,  was 
yet  a  little  furprized,  to  hear  a  man  in  that  poor  garb,  without  retinue,  or  fo 
much  as  a  fervant,  or  a  friend,  own  himfelf  to  be  a  King  3  and  therefore  asks 
him,  with  fome  kind  of  wonder,  u  Art  thou  a  King  then  ?  ” 

3.  That  our  Saviour  declares,  that  his  great  bufinefs  into  the  world  was, 
to  teflify  and  make  good  this  great  truth,  that  he  was  a  Kings  i.  e.  in  other 
words,  that  he  was  the  Meffiah. 

4.  That  whoever  were  followers  of  the  truth,  and  got  into  the  way  of 
truth  and  happinefs,  received  this  dodlrine  concerning  him,  viz.  That  he  was 
the  Meffiah,  their  King. 

Pilate  being  thus  fatisfied,  that  he  neither  meant,  nor  could  there  arife, 
any  harm  from  his  pretence,  whatever  it  was,  to  be  a  King,  tells  the  Jews, 
ver.  38.  “  I  find  no  fault  in  this  man.”  But  the  Jews  were  the  more  fierce, 
Luke  xxiii.  c.  faying,  “  Pie  flirreth  up  the  people  to  fedition,  by  Ids  preaching 
through  all  Jewry,  beginning  from  Galilee,  to  this  place.”  And  then  Pilate, 
learning  that  he  was  of  Galilee,  Herod’s  jurifdidlion,  fent  him  to  Herod  5  to 
whom  alfo  a  the  chief  priefls  and  fcribes,”  ver.  10.  “  vehemently  accufed 
him.”  Herod,  finding  all  their  accufations  either  falfe  or  frivolous,  thought 
our  Saviour  a  bare  objedl  of  contempt  3  and  fo,  turning  him  only  into  ridicule, 
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fent  him  back  to  Pilate  :  who,  calling  unto  him  the  chief  priefts,  and  the 
rulers,  and  the  people,  ver.  14.  “  Said  unto  them,  Ye  have  brought  this 
man  unto  me,  as  one  that  perverteth  the  people ;  and  behold,  i  having 
examined  him  before  you,  have  found  no  fault  in  this  man,  touching  thefe 
things  whereof  ye  accufe  him  5  no,  nor  yet  Herod;  for  I  fent  you  to  him; 
and  fo  nothing  worthy  of  death  is  done  by  him.”  And  therefore  he  would 
have  releafed  him  ;  “  For  he  knew  the  chief  priefts  had  delivered  him  through 
envy,”  Mark  xv.  ]  o.  And  when  they  demanded  Barabbas  to  be  releafed,  but 
as  for  Jefus,  cried,  “  Crucify  him;”  Luke  xxiii.  22.  fi  Pilate  faid  unto  them 
the  third  time,  Why  ?  What  evil  hath  he  done  ?  I  have  found  no  caufe  of 
death  in  him;  I  will,  therefore,  chaftife  him,  and  let  him  go.” 

We  may  obferve,  in  all  this  whole  profecution  of  the  Jews,  that  they 
would  fain  have  got  it  out  of  Jefus’s  own  mouth,  in  exprefs  words,  that  he 
was  the  Meffiah :  which  not  being  able  to  do,  with  all  their  art  and  endea¬ 
vour  ;  all  the  refc  that  they  could  alledge  againft  him,  not  amounting  to  a 
proof  before  Pilate,  that  he  claimed  to  lie  King  of  the  Jews;  or  that  he  had 
caufed,  or  done  any  thing  towards  a  mutiny  or  infurreftion  among  the  people 
(for  upon  thefe  two,  as  we  fee,  their  whole  charge  turned) ;  Pilate  again  and 
again  pronounced  him  innocent:  for  fo  he  did  a  fourth,  and  a  fifth  time' 
bringing  him  out  to  them,  after  he  had  whipt  him,  John  xix.  4,  6.  And 
after  all,  “  When  Pilate  faw  that  he  could  prevail  nothing,  but  that  rather  a 
tumult  was  made,  he  took  water,  and  walked  his  hands  before  the  multitude, 
faying,  I  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  juft  man  :  fee  you  to  it,”  Matt, 
xxvii.  24.  Which  gives  us  a  clear  reafon  of  the  cautious  and  wary  condudt  of 
our  Saviour,  in  not  declaring  himfelf,  in  the  whole  courfe  of  his  miniftry,  1b 
much  as  to  his  difciples,  much  lefs  to  the  multitude,  or  the  rulers  of  the  Jews, 
in  exprefs  words,  to  be  the  Meffiah  the  King ;  and  why  he  kept  himfelf 
always  in  prophetical,  or  parabolical  terms  (he  and  his  difciples  preaching 
only  the  kingdom  of  God,  i.  e.  of  the  Meffiah,  to  be  come) ;  and  left  to  his 
miracles  to  declare  who  he  was ;  though  this  was  the  truth,  which  he  came 
into  the  world,  as  he  fays  himfelf,  John  xviii.  37.  to  teftify,  and  which  his 
difciples  were  to  believe. 

When  Pilate,  fatisfied  of  his  innocence,  would  have  releafed  him;  and 
the  Jews  perfifted  to  cry  out,  <c  Crucify  him,  crucify  him,”  John  xix.  6. 
“  Pilate  fays  to  them,  Take  ye  him  yourfelves,  and  crucify  him  :  for  I  do 
not  find  any  fault  in  him.”  The  Jews  then,  fince  they  could  not  make  him 
a  ftate-criminal,  by  alleging  his  faying,  that  he  was  “  the  Son  of  God.” 
fay,  by  their  law  it  was  a  capital  crime,  ver.  7.  tc  The  Jews  anfwered  to 
Pilate,  We  have  a  law,  and  by  our  law  he  ought  to  die ;  becaufe  he  made 
himfelf  the  Son  of  God,”  i.  e.  becaufe,  by  faying  “  he  is  the  Son  of  God,” 
he  has  made  himfelf  the  Meffiah,  the  Prophet,  which  was  to  come.  For  we 
find  no  other  law  but  that  againft  falfe  prophets,  Deut.  xviii.  20.  whereby 
“  making  himfelf  the  Son  of  God,”  deferved  death.  After  this,  Pilate  was 
the  more  defirous  to  releafehim,  ver.  12,  13.  “  But  the  Jews  cried  out,  lay¬ 
ing,  If  thou  let  this  man  go,  thou  art  not  Ctefar’s  friend  :  whofoever  maketh 
himfelf  a  King,  fpeaketh  againft  Coefar.”  Here  we  fee  the  ltrefs  of  then- 
charge  againft  Jefus ;  whereby  they  hoped  to  take  away  his  life,  viz.  that  he 
“  made  himfelf  King.”  We  fee  alfo  upon  what  they  grounded  this  accufa- 
tion,  viz.  Becaufe  he  had  owned  himfelf  to  be  c<  the  Son  of  God.”  For  he 
had,  in  their  hearing,  never  made  or  profefted  himfelf  to  be  a  King.  We  fee 
here,  likewife,  the  reafon  why  they  were  fo  defirous  to  draw,  from  his  own 
mouth,  a  confeffion  in  exprefs  words,  that  he  was  the  Meffiah,  viz.  That 
they  might  have  what  might  be  a  clear  proof  that  he  did  fo.  And,  luft  of  all, 
we  fee  the  reafon  why,  though  in  expreffions  which  they  underftood,  he 
owned  himfelf  to  them  to  be  the  Meffiah;  yet  he  avoided  declaring  it  to 
them,  in  fuch  words,  as  might  look  criminal  at  Pilate’s  tribunal.  He  owned 
himfelf  to  be  the  Meffiah  plainly,  to  the  underftanding  of  the  Jews;  but  in 
ways  that  could  not,  to  the  underftanding  of  Pilate,  make  it  appear  that  he 
Vol.  II.  6  Y  had 
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bad  laid  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Judea,  or  went  about  to  make  himfelf  King 
of  that  country.  But  whether  his  faying,  that  he  was  “  the  Son  of  God,” 
was  criminal  by  their  law,  that  Pilate  troubled  not  himfelf  about. 

He  that  confiders  what  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  Seneca  de  benef.  1.3.0.26. 
fay  of  Tiberius  and  his  reign,  will  find  how  neceftary  it  was  for  our  Saviour,, 
if  he  would  not  die  as  a  criminal  and  a  traitor,  to  take  great  heed  to  his  words 
and  aCfions;  that  he  did  or  faid  not  any  thing  that  might  be  offenfive,  or  give 
the  lead;  umbrage  to  the  Roman  government.  It  behoved  an  innocent  man, 
who  was  taken  notice  of,,  for  fomething  extraordinary  in  him,  to  be  very 
wary  under  a  jealous  and  cruel  prince,  who  encouraged  informations,  and 
filled  his  reign  with  executions  for  treafon;  under  whom,  words  fpoken  inno¬ 
cently,  or  in  jeft,  if  they  could  be  mifconftrued,  were  made  treafon,  and 
profecuted  with  a  rigor,  that  made  it  always  the  fame  thing  to  be  accufed  and 
condemned.  And  therefore  we  fee,  that  when  the  Jews  told  Pilate,  John 
xix.  12.  that  he  fhould  not  be  a  friend  to  Ctefar,  if  he  let  Jefus  go  (for  that 
whoever  made  himfelf  King,  was  a  rebel  againft  Casfar) ;  he  asks  them  no 
more,  whether  they  would  take  Barabbas,  and  fpare  Jefus;  but  (though 
againft  his  confcience)  gives  him  up  to  death,  to  fecure  his  own  head. 

One  thing  more  there  is,  that  gives  us  light  into  this  wife  and  neceffarily 
cautious  management  of  himfelf,  which  manifeftly  agrees  with  it,  and  makes 
a  part  of  it :  and  that  is,  the  choice  of  his  apoftles ;  exactly  fuited  to  the  defign 
and  forefight  of  the  necefiity  of  keeping  the  declaration  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Meffiah,  which  was  now  expeCted,  within  certain  general  terms,  during  his 
miniftry.  It  was  not  fit  to  open  himfelf  too  plainly  or  forwardly,  to  the  heady 
Jews,  that  he  himfelf  was  the  Meffiah  :  that  was  to  be  left  to  the  obfervation 
of  thofe,  who  would  attend  to  the  purity  of  his  life,  the  teftimony  of  his 
miracles,  and  the  conformity  of  all,  with  the  predictions  concerning  him  y 
by  thefe  marks,  thofe  he  lived  amongft  were  to  find  it  out,  without  an 
exprefs  promulgation  that  he  was  the  Meffiah,  till  after  his  death.  His  king¬ 
dom  was  to  be  opened  to  them  by  degrees,  as  well  to  prepare  them  to  receive 
it,  as  to  enable  him  to  be  long  enough  amongft:  them,  to  perform  what  was 
the  work  of  the  Meffiah,  to  be  done ;  and  fulfil  all  thofe  feveral  parts  of 
what  was  foretold  of  him  in  the  old  teftament,  and  we  fee  applied  to  him  in 
the  new. 

The  Jews  had  no  other  thoughts  of  their  Meffiah,  but  of  a  mighty  tem¬ 
poral  Prince,  that  fhould  raife  their  nation  into  an  higher  degree  of  power, 
dominion  and  profperity,  than  ever  it  had  enjoyed.  They  were  filled  with 
the  expectation  of  a  glorious  earthly  kingdom.  It  was  not,  therefore,  for  a 
poor  man,  the  fon  of  a  carpenter,  and  (as  they  thought)  born  in  Galilee, 
to  pretend  to  it.  None  of  the  Jews,  no,  not  his  difciples,  could  have  borne 
this,  if  he  had  exprefly  avowed  this  at  firft,  and  began  his  preaching,  and 
the  opening  of  his  kingdom  this  way;  efpecially  if  he  had  added  to  it,  that 
in  a  year  or  two,  he  fhould  die  an  ignominious  death  upon  the  crofs.  They 
are  therefore  prepared  for  the  truth  by  degrees.  Firft,  John  the  Baptift  tells 
them,  w  The  kingdom  of  God  (a  name,  by  which  the  Jews  called  the  king¬ 
dom  of  the  Meffiah)  is  at  hand.”  Then  our  Saviour  comes,  and  he  tells  them 
“  of  the  kingdom  of  God;”  fometimes  that  it  is  at  hand,  and  upon  fome  occa- 
fions,  that  it  is  come;  but  fays,  in  his  publick  preaching,  little  or  nothing  of 
himfelf.  Then  come  the  apoftles  and  evangelifts,  after  his  death,  and  they 
in  exprefs  words  teach  what  his  birth,  life,  and  doctrine  had  done  before,  and 
had  prepared  the  well-difpofed  to  receive,  viz.  That  u  Jefus  is  the  Meffiah.” 

T o  this  defign  and  method  of  publifhing  the  gofpel,  was  the  choice  of  the 
apoftles  exaCtly  adjufted ;  a  company  of  poor,  ignorant,  illiterate  men  ;  who, 
as  Chrift  himfelf  tells  us,  Matt.  xi.  25.  and  Luke  x.  2  1.  were  not  of  the  “  wife 
and  prudent”  men  of  the  world:  they  were,  in  that  refpeCt,  but  mere  chil¬ 
dren.  Thefe,  convinced  by  the  miracles  they  faw  him  daily  do,  and  the 
unblameable  life  he  led,  might  be  difpofed  to  believe  him  to  be  the  Meffiah : 
and  though  they,  with  others,  expeCted  a  temporal  kingdom  on  earth,  might 
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yet  reft  fatisfied  in  the  truth  of  their  Mafter,  (who  had  honoured  them  with 
being  near  his  perfon)  that  it  would  come,  without  being  too  inquiiitive  after 
the  time,  manner,  or  feat  of  his  kingdom,  as  men  of  letters,  more  ftudied  ill 
their  rabbins,  or  men  of  bufmefs,  more  verfed  in  the  world,  would  have  been 
forward  to  have  been.  Men  great,  or  wife,  in  knowledge,  or  ways  of  the 
world,  would  hardly  have  been  kept  from  prying  more  narrowly  into  his 
defign  and  conduct  3  or  from  queftioning  him  about  the  ways  and  meafures  he 
would  take,  for  afcending  the  throne  3  and  what  means  were  to  be  ufed 
towards  it,  and  when  they  fhould  in  earned:  fet  about  it.  Abler  men,  of 
higher  births  or  thoughts,  would  hardly  have  been  hindered  from  whifpering, 
at  leaft,  to  their  friends  and  relations,  that  their  Mafter  was  the  Meffiah  ;  and 
that,  though  he  concealed  himfelf  to  a  fit  opportunity,  and  till  things  were 
ripe  for  it,  yet  they  fhould,  ere  long,  fee  him  break  out  of  his  obfcurity,  call: 
off  the  cloud,  and  declare  himfelf,  as  he  was,  King  of  Ifrael.  But  the  igno¬ 
rance  and  lownefs  of  thefe  good,  poor  men,  made  them  of  another  temper. 
They  went  along,  in  an  implicit  truft  on  him,  punctually  keeping  to  his 
commands,  and  not  exceeding  his  commillion.  When  he  fent  them  to  preach 
the  gofpel,  he  bid  them  preach  u  the  kingdom  of  God”  to  be  at  hand  ;  and 
that  they  did,  without  being  more  particular  than  he  had  order’d,  or  mixing 
their  own  prudence  with  his  commands,  to  promote  the  kingdom  of  the 
Meffiah.  They  preached  it,  without  giving,  or  fo  much  as  intimating,  that 
their  Mafter  was  he :  which  men  of  another  condition,  and  an  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  would  fcarce  have  forborn  to  have  done.  When  he  asked  them,  who 
they  thought  him  to  be  ;  and  Peter  anfwer’d,  “  The  Meffiah,  the  Son  of 
God,”  Matt.  xvi.  16.  he  plainly  fhews  by  the  following  words,  that  he 
himfelf  had  not  told  them  fo  j  and  at  the  fame  time,  ver.  20.  forbids  them  to 
tell  this  their  opinion  of  him  to  any  body.  How  obedient  they  were  to  him 
in  this,  we  may  not  only  conclude  from  the  filence  of  the  evangelifts  concern¬ 
ing  any  fuch  thing,  publilhed  by  them  any-where  before  his  death ;  but  from 
the  exaCl  obedience  three  of  them  paid  to  a  like  command  of  his.  He  takes 
Peter,  James  and  John,  into  a  mountain  ;  and  there  Mofes  and  Elias  coming 
to  him,  he  is  transfigured  before  them,  Matt.  xvii.  9.  He  charges  them,  fay¬ 
ing,  “  See  that  ye  tell  no  man  what  ye  have  feen,  till  the  Son  of  man  fhall 
be  rifen  from  the  dead.”  And  St.  Luke  tells  us,  what  punctual  obfervers  they 
were  of  his  orders  in  this  cafe,  chap.  ix.  36.  “  They  kept  it  clofe,  and  told 
no  man,  in  thofe  days,  any  of  thofe  things  which  they  had  feen.” 

Whether  twelve  other  men,  of  quicker  parts,  and  of  a  ftation  or  breed¬ 
ing,  which  might  have  given  them  any  opinion  of  themfelves,  or  their  own 
abilities,  would  have  been  fo  eafily  kept  from  medling,  beyond  juft  what  was 
prefcribed  them,  in  a  matter  they  had  fo  much  intereft  in  j  and  have  faid 
nothing  of  what  they  might,  in  human  prudence,  have  thought  w’ould  have 
contributed  to  their  Mailer’s  reputation,  and  made  way  for  his  advancement 
to  his  kingdom,  I  leave  to  be  confidered.  And  it  may  fuggeft  matter  of 
meditation,  whether  St.  Paul  was  not  for  this  reafon,  by  his  learning,  parts, 
and  warmer  temper,  better  fitted  for  an  apoftle  after,  than  during  our  Saviour ’s 
minillry  :  and  therefore,  tho’  a  cholen  veffel,  was  not  by  the  divine  wifdom 
called  till  after  Chrift’s  refurreClion. 

I  offer  this  only  as  a  fubjeCt  of  magnifying  the  admirable  contrivance  of 
the  divine  wifdom,  in  the  whole  work  of  our  redemption,  as  far  as  we  are 
able  to  trace  it,  by  the  footfteps  which  God  hath  made  vifible  to  human 
reafon.  For,  tho’  it  be  as  eafy  to  omnipotent  power  to  do  all  things  by 
an  immediate  over-ruling  will,  and  fo  to  make  any  inftruments  work,  even 
contrary  to  their  own  nature,  in  lubferviency  to  his  ends  j  yet  his  wildom  is 
not  ufually  at  the  expence  of  miracles,  (if  I  may  fo  fay)  but  only  in  cafes  that 
require  them,  for  the  evidencing  of  fome  revelation  or  milfion,  to  be  from 
him.  He  does  conftantly  (unlefs  where  the  confirmation  of  fome  truth 
requires  it  otherwife)  bring  about  his  purpoles  by  means  operating  according 
to  their  natures.  If  it  were  not  fo,  the  courfe  and  evidence  of  things  would 
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be  confounded,  miracles  would  lofe  their  name  and  force  ;  and  there  could  be 
no  diftindtion  between  natural  and  fupernatural. 

There  had  been  no  room  left  to  fee  and  admire  the  wifdom,  as  well  as 
innocence  of  our  Saviour,  if  he  had  raihly  every-where  expofed  himfelf  to 
the  fury  of  the  Jews,  and  had  always  been  preserved  by  a  miraculous  fufpen- 
lion  of  their  malice,  or  a  miraculous  refcuing  him  out  of  their  hands.  It  was 
enough  for  him  once  to  efcape  from  the  men  ol  Nazareth,  who  were  going 
to  throw  him  down  a  precipice,  for  him  never  to  preach  to  them  again.  Our 
Saviour  had  multitudes  that  followed  him  for  the  loaves ;  who  barely  feeing 
the  miracles  that  he  did,  would  have  made  him  King.  If  to  the  miracles  he 
did,  he  had  openly  added,  in  exprefs  words,  that  he  was  the  Meffiah,  and. 
the  King,  they  expected  to  deliver  them,  he  would  have  had  more  followers, 
and  warmer  in  the  caufe,  and  readier  to  let  him  up  at  the  head  of  a  tumult. 
Thefe  indeed  God,  by  a  miraculous  influence,  might  have  hindered  from 
any  fuch  attempt :  but  then  pofterity  could  not  have  believed,  that  the  nation 
of  the  Jews  did,  at  that  time,  expect  the  Meliiah,  their  King  and  Deliverer; 
or  that  Jefus,  who  declared  himfelf  to  be  that  King  and  Deliverer,  fhewed 
any  miracles  amongft  them,  to  convince  them  of  it ;  or  did  any  thing  worthy 
to  make  him  be  credited  or  received.  If  he  had  gone  about  preaching  to  the 
multitude,  which  he  drew  after  him,  that  he  was  the  “  Meffiah,  the  King 
of  Ifrael;”  and  this  had  been  evidenced  to  Pilate;  God  could  indeed,  by  a 
fupernatural  influence  upon  his  mind,  have  made  Pilate  pronounce  him  inno¬ 
cent,  and  not  condemn  him  as  a  malefactor,  who  had  openly,  for  three  years 
together,  preached  fedition  to  the  people,  and  endeavoured  to  perfuade  them, 
that  he  was  cc  the  Meffiah  their  King,”  of  the  blood  royal  of  David,  come 
to  deliver  them.  But  then  I  ask,  cc  Whether  poflerity  would  not  either 
have  fufpedted  the  ldory,  or  that  fome  art  had  been  ufed  to  gain  that  teftimony 
from  Pilate?”  Becaufe  he  could  not  (for  nothing)  have  been  fo  favourable  to 
Jefus,  as  to  be  willing  to  releafe  fo  turbulent  and  feditious  a  man  ;  to  declare 
him  innocent,  and  to  call  the  blame  and  guilt  of  his  death,  as  unjuft,  upon 
the  envy  of  the  Jews. 

But  now,  the  malice  of  the  chief  priefts,  fcribes  and  Pharifees ;  the 
headinefs  of  the  mob,  animated  with  hopes,  and  raifed  with  miracles ;  Judas's 
treachery,  and  Pilate’s  care  of  his  government,  and  of  the  peace  of  his  pro¬ 
vince,  all  working  naturally  as  they  fhould  ;  Jefus,  by  the  admirable  warinefs 
of  his  carriage,  and  an  extraordinary  wifdom,  vilible  in  his  whole  condudy 
weathers  all  thefe  difficulties,  does  the  work  he  comes  for,  uninterruptedly 
goes  about  preaching  his  full  appointed  time,  fufficiently  manifefts  himfelf  to 
be  the  Meffiah,  in  all  the  particulars  the  fcriptures  had  foretold  of  him;  and 
when  his  hour  is  come,  buffers  death :  but  is  acknowledged,  both  by  Judas 
that  betrayed,  and  Pilate  that  condemned  him,  to  die  innocent.  For,  to  ufe 
his  own  words,  Luke  xxiv.  46.  “  Thus  it  is  written,  and  thus  it  behoved  the 
Meffiah  to  buffer.”  And  of  his  whole  condud,  we  have  a  reafon  and  clear 
refolution  in  thofe  words  to  St.  Peter,  Matt.  xxvi.  53.  “  Thinkeft  thou  that 
I  cannot  now  pray  to  my  Father,  and  he  fhall  prefently  give  me  more  than 
twelve  legions  of  angels  ?  But  how  then  fhall  the  fcripture  be  fulfilled,  that 
thus  it  muft  be?” 

Having  this  clew  to  guide  us,  let  us  now  obferve,  how  our  Saviour’s 
preaching  and  condudt  comported  with  it  in  the  laft  fcene  of  his  life.  How 
cautious  he  had  been  in  the  former  part  of  his  miniftry,  we  have  already 
obferved.  We  never  And  him  to  ufe  the  name  of  the  Meffiah  but  once,  till 
he  now  came  to  Jerufalcm,  this  laft  pafl'over.  Before  this,  his  preaching  and 
miracles  were  lefs  at  Jerufalem,  (where  he  ufed  to  make  but  very  fbort  flays) 
than  any-where  elfe.  But  now  he  comes  fix  days  before  the  feaft,  and  is 
every  day  in  the  temple  teaching ;  and  there  publickly  heals  the  blind  and  the 
lame,  in  the  prefence  of  the  fcribes,  Pharifees,  and  chief  priefts.  The  time 
of  his  miniftry  drawing  to  an  end,  and  his  hour  coming,  he  cared  not  how 
much  the  chief  priefts,  elders,  rulers,  and  the  fanhedrim,  were  provoked 
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again  ft  him  by  his  doctrine  and  miracles :  he  was  as  open  and  bold  in  his 
preaching*  and  doing  the  works  of  the  Meffiah  now  at  Jerufalem,  and  in 
the  fight  of  the  rulers,  and  of  all  the  people,  as  he  had  been  before  cautious 
and  referved  there*  and  careful  to  be  little  taken  notice  of  in  that  place,  and 
not  to  come  in  their  way  more  than  needs.  All  that  he  now  took  care  of, 
was  not  what  they  fhould  think  of  him,  or  defign  againft  him,  (for  he  knew 
they  would  feize  him)  but  to  fay  or  do  nothing  that  might  be  a  juft  matter  of 
accufation  againft  him,  or  render  him  criminal  to  the  governor.  But,  as  for 
the  grandees  of  the  Jewifh  nation,  he  fpares  them  not,  but  fharply  now  repre¬ 
hends  their  mifearriages  publickly  in  the  temple :  where  he  calls  them,  more 
than  once,  “  hypocrites*”  as  is  to  be  feen,  Matt,  xxiii.  And  concludes  all 
with  no  foftera  compellation  than  u  ferpents,”  and  “  generation  of  vipers.” 

After  this  fevere  reproof  of  the  feribes  and  Pharifees,  being  retired  with 
his  difciples  into  the  “  Mount  of  Olives,”  over-againft  the  temple,  and  there 
foretelling  the  deftruftion  of  it*  his  difciples  ask  him,  Matt.  xxiv.  3,  &c. 
“  When  it  fhould  be,  and  what  ihould  be  the  ligns  of  his  coming  ?  ”  He  fays 
to  them,  “  Take  heed  that  no  man  deceive  you  :  for  many  fhall  come  in  my 
name,”  i<  e.  taking  on  them  the  name  and  dignity  of  the  Meffiah,  which  is 
only  mine,  faying*  “  I  am  the  Meffiah,  and  fhall  deceive  many.”  But  be 
not  you  by  them  milled,  nor  by  perfecution  driven  away  from  this  funda¬ 
mental  truth,  that  I  am  the  Meffiah  *  “  for  many  fhall  be  fcandalized,”  and 
apoftatize  *  “  but  he  that  endures  to  the  end,  the  fame  fhall  be  faved :  and 
this  gofpel  of  the  kingdom  fhall  be  preached  in  all  the  world*  ”  i.  e.  the  good 
news  of  me,  the  Meffiah,  and  my  kingdom,  fhall  be  fpread  through  the 
world.  This  was  the  great  and  only  point  of  belief  they  were  warned  to 
flick  to*  and  this  is  inculcated  again,  ver.  23,-26.  and  Mark  xiii.  21,-23. 
with  this  emphatical  application  to  them,  in  both  thefe  evangelifts,  “  Behold, 
I  have  told  you  before-hand  *  remember,  ye  are  forewarned.” 

This  was  in  hisanfwer  to  the  apoftles  inquiry,  concerning  his  <c  coming, 
and  the  end  of  the  world,”  ver.  3.  For  fo  we  tranflate  f  o-urTgAaas  a/cA©-. 
We  muft  underhand  the  difciples  here  to  put  their  queftion,  according  to  the 
notion  and  way  of  fpeaking  of  the  Jews.  For  they  had  two  worlds,  as  we 
tranflate  it,  0  ruv  aim,  x)  0  yJA.Awv  ccioou  *  “  the  prefent  world,”  and  the 
“  world  to  come.”  The  kingdom  of  God,  as  they  called  it,  or  the  time  of 
the  Meffiah,  they  called  0  yiXXwv  “  the  world  to  come,”  which  they 

believed  was  to  put  an  end  to  “  this  world*”  and  that  then  the  juft  fhould  be 
raifed  from  the  dead,  to  enjoy,  in  that  “  new  world,”  a  happy  eternity, 
with  thole  of  the  Jewifh  nation,  who  fhould  be  then  living. 

These  two  things,  viz.  the  vifible  and  powerful  appearance  of  his  king¬ 
dom,  and  the  end  of  the  world,  being  confounded  in  the  apoftles  queftion, 
our  Saviour  does  not  feparate  them,  nor  diftinftly  reply  to  them  apart  *  but, 
leaving  the  inquirers  in  the  common  opinion,  anfwers  at  once  concerning  his 
coming  to  take  vengeance  of  the  Jewifh  nation,  and  put  an  end  to  their  church, 
worfhip  and  commonwealth  *  which  was  their  J  vvv  otulv,  “  prefent  wrorld,” 
which  they  counted  fhould  laft  till  the  Meffiah  came :  and  fo  it  did,  and  then 
had  an  end  put  to  it.  And  to  this  he  joins  his  laft  coming  to  judgment,  in  the 
glory  of  his  Father,  to  put  a  final  end  to  this  world,  and  all  the  difpenfation 
belonging  to  the  pofterity  of  Adam,  upon  earth.  This  joining  them  together, 
made  his  anfwer  obfeure,  and  hard  to  be  underftood  by  them  then  *  nor  was 
it  fafe  for  him  to  fpeak  plainer  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  deftrudtion  of  Jeru- 
falem,  unlefs  he  had  a  mind  to  be  accufed  for  having  deligns  againft  the 
government.  For  Judas  was  amongft  them :  and  whether  no  other,  but  his 
apoftles,  were  comprehended  under  the  name  of  “  his  difciples,”  who  were 
with  him  at  this  time,  one  cannot  determine.  Our  Saviour,  therefore,  fpeaks 
of  his  kingdom  in  no  other  ftyle,  but  that  which  he  had  all  along  hitherto  ufed, 
viz.  “  the  kingdom  of  God,”  Luke  xxi.  31.  “  When  you  fee  thefe  things 
come  to  pafs,  know  ye,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  nigh  at  hand.”  And  continu¬ 
ing  on  his  difcourle  with  them,  he  has  the  fame  expreffion,  Matt.  xxv.  1. 
VoL.  II.  6  Z  “  Then 
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“  Then  the  kingdom  of  heaven  fhall  be  like  unto  ten  virgins.”  At  the  end 
of  the  following  parable  of  the  talents,  he  adds,  ver.  31.  “  When  the  Son 
of  man  fhall  come  in  his  glory,  and  all  the  holy  angels  with  him,  then  fhall 
he  lit  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory,  and  before  him  fhall  be  gathered  all  the 
nations.  And  he  fhall  fet  the  fheep  on  his  right  hand,  and  the  goats  on  his 
left.  Then  fhall  the  King  fay,  &c.”  Here  he  defcribes  to  his  difciples,  the 
appearance  of  his  kingdom,  wherein  he  will  fhew  himfelf  a  King  in  glory 
upon  his  throne ;  but  this  in  fuch  a  way,  and  fo  remote,  and  fo  unintelligible 
to  an  heathen  magi  ft  rate  ;  that,  if  it  had  been  alleg’d  againft  him,  it  would 
have  feemed  rather  the  dream  of  a  crazy  brain,  than  the  contrivance  of  an 
ambitious  or  dangerous  man,  defigning  againft:  the  government :  the  way  of 
expre fling  what  he  meant,  being  in  the  prophetick  ftyle,  which  is  feldom  fo 
plain  as  to  be  underftood,  till  accomplifh’d.  ’Tis  plain,  that  his  difciples 
themfelves  comprehended  not  what  kingdom  he  here  fpoke  of,  from  their 
queftion  to  him  after  his  refurreCtion,  “  Wilt  thou  at  this  time  reftore  again 
the  kingdom  to  Ifrael  r  ” 

H  aving  finifhed  thefe  difcourfes,  he  takes  order  for  the  paffover,  and 
eats  it  with  his  difciples;  and  at  fupper  tells  them,  that  one  of  them  fhould 
betray  him;  and  adds,  John  xiii.  19.  u  I  tell  it  you  now,  before  it  come, 
that  when  it  is  come  to  pafs,  you  may  know  that  I  am.”  He  does  not  fay 
out,  “  the  Meffiah;”  Judas  fhould  not  have  that  to  fay  againft:  him,  if  he 
would  ;  though  that  be  the  fenfe  in  which  he  ules  this  expreffion,  lyd  dfju f 
u  I  am,”  more  than  once.  And  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  it,  is  clear  from 
Mark  xii.  6.  Luke  xxi.  8.  In  both  which  evangelifts  the  words  are,  “  For 
many  fhall  come  in  my  name,  faying,  a,«(,  I  am:”  the  meaning  whereof 
w'e  fhall  find  explained  in  the  parallel  place  of  St.  Matthew,  chap.  xxiv.  5. 
ic  For  many  fhall  come  in  my  name,  faying,  \yd  dfu  0  “  I  am  the 

Mefliah.”  Here,  in  this  place  of  John  xiii.  Jefus  foretels  what  fhould  happen 
to  him,  viz.  that  he  fhould  be  betrayed  by  Judas ;  adding  this  prediction,  to 
the  many  other  particulars  of  his  death  and  fuftering,  which  he  had  at  other 
times  foretold  to  them.  And  here  he  tells  them  the  reafon  of  thefe  his  pre¬ 
dictions,  viz.  that  afterwards  they  might  be  a  confirmation  to  their  faith. 
And  what  was  it  that  he  would  have  them  believe,  and  be  confirmed  in  the 
belief  of?  Nothing  but  this,  on  eyoo  ei/JJ-,  that  u  he  was  the  Mefliah.”  The 
fame  reafon  he  gives,  John  xiii.  28.  “  You  have  heard,  how  I  faidunto  you, 
I  go  away,  and  come  again  unto  you :  and  now  I  have  told  you,  before  it 
come  to  pafs,  that  when  it  is  come  to  pafs,  ye  might  believe.” 

When  Judas  had  left  them,  and  was  gone  out,  he  talks  a  little  freer  to 
them  of  his  glory,  and  his  kingdom,  than  ever  he  had  done  before.  For 
now  he  fpeaks  plainly  of  himfelf,  and  of  his  kingdom,  John  xiii.  31.  “  There¬ 
fore  when  he  [Judas]  was  gone  out,  Jefus  faid,  Now  is  the  Son  of  man  glori¬ 
fied,  and  God  is  alfo  glorified  in  him.  And,  if  God  be  glorified  in  him,  God 
fhall  alfo  glorify  him  in  himfelf,  and  fhall  ft  railway  glorify  him.”  And  Luke 
xxii.  29.  “  And  I  will  appoint  unto  you  a  kingdom,  as  my  Father  hath 
appointed  unto  me;  that  ye  may  eat  and  drink  with  me  at  my  table,  in  my 
kingdom.”  Though  he  has  every-where,  all  along  through  his  miniftry, 
preached  the  u  gofpel  of  the  kingdom;”  and  nothing  elfe  but  that  and 
repentance,  and  the  duties  of  a  good  life;  yet  it  has  been  always  “  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God”,  and  a  the  kingdom  of  heaven and  I  do  not  remember,  that  any¬ 
where,  till  now,  he  ufes  any  fuch  expreffion,  as,  “  my  kingdom.”  But  here 
now  he  fpeaks  in  the  firft  perfon,  “  I  will  appoint  you  a  kingdom;”  and, 
“  in  my  kingdom:”  and  this  we  fee  is  only  to  the  eleven,  now  Judas  was 
gone  from  them. 

With  thefe  eleven,  whom  he  was  now  juft  leaving,  he  has  a  long  dif- 
courfe  to  comfort  them  for  the  lofs  of  him ;  and  to  prepare  them  for  the 
perfecution  of  the  world ;  and  to  exhort  them  to  keep  his  commandments, 
and  to  love  one  another.  And  here  one  may  expect  all  the  articles  of  faith 
fhould  be  laid  down  plainly ;  if  any  thing  elfe  were  required  of  them  to 
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believe,  but  what  he  had  taught  them,  and  they  believed  already,  viz.  “  That 
he  was  the  Meffiah,”  John  xiv.  i.  “  Ye  believe  in  God,  believe  alfo  in  me.” 
Ver.  29.  “  I  have  told  you  before  it  eome  to  pals,  that  when  it  is  come  to 
pafs,  ye  may  believe.”  It  is  believing  on  him,  without  any  thing  elfe,  John 
xvi.  31.“  Jefus  anlwered  them,  Do  ye  now  believe?”  This  was  in  anfwer  to 
their  profeffion,  ver.  30.  u  Now  are  we  fure  that  thou  knowefit  all  things, 
and  needed;  not  that  any  man  fhould  ask  thee  :  by  this  we  believe  that  thou 
corned  forth  from  God."’ 

John  xvii.  20.  “  Neither  pray  I  for  thefe  alone,  but  for  them  alfo  which 
fhall  believe  on  me  through  their  word.”  All  that  is  fpoke  of  believing,  in 
this  laft  fermon  to  them,  is  only  “  believing  on  him,”  or  believing  that  “  he 
came  from  God;”  which  was  no  other  than  believing  him  to  be  the  Meffiah. 

Indeed,  John  xiv.  9.  our  Saviour  tells  Philip,  “  He  that  hath  feen  me, 
hath  feen  the  Father.”  And  adds,  ver.  10.  (C  Believed  thou  not  that  I  am  in 
the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  me  ?  The  words  that  I  lpeak  unto  you,  I  fpeak 
not  of  myfelf :  but  the  Father,  that  dwelleth  in  me,  he  doth  the  works.” 
Which  being  in  anfwer  to  Philip’s  words,  ver.  9.  “  Shew  us  the  Father,” 
feem  to  import  thus  much :  u  No  man  hath  feen  God  at  any  time,”  he  is 
known  only  by  his  works.  And  that  he  is  my  Father,  and  I  the  Son  of  God, 
i.  e.  the  Mediah,  you  may  know  by  the  works  I  have  done ;  which  it  is  im- 
poffible  I  could  do  of  myfelf,  but  by  the  union  I  have  with  God  my  Father. 
For  that  by  being  “  in  God,”  and  “  God  in  him,”  he  fignifies  fuch  an  union 
with  God,  that  God  operates  in  and  by  him,  appears  not  only  by  the  w'ords 
above-cited  out  of  ver.  10.  (which  can  fcarce  otherwife  be  made  coherent 
fenfe)  but  alfo  from  the  fame  phrafe,  ufed  again  by  our  Saviour  prefently 
after,  ver.  20.  “  At  that  day,”  viz.  after  his  refurredtion,  when  they  fhould 
fee  him  again,  “  ye  fhall  know  that  I  am  in  my  Father,  and  you  in  me,  and 
I  in  you;”  i.  e.  by  the  works  I  fhall  enable  you  to  do,  through  a  power  I 
have  received  from  the  Father  :  which  whofoever  fees  me  do,  mu  ft  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  Father  to  be  in  me;  and  whoever  fees  you  do,  muft  acknowledge  me 
to  be  in  you.  And  therefore  he  fays,  ver.  12.  “  Verily,  verily.  I  fay  unto 
you,  he  that  believeth  on  me,  the  works  that  I  do  fhall  he  alfo  do,  becaule  I 
go  unto  my  Father.”  Though  I  go  away,  yet  I  fhall  be  in  you,  who  believe 
in  me;  and  ye  fhall  be  enabled  to  do  miracles  alfo,  for  the  carrying  on  of  my 
kingdom,  as  I  have  done ;  that  it  may  be  manifefted  to  others,  that  you  are 
fent  by  me,  as  I  have  evidenced  to  you,  that  I  am  fent  by  the  Father.  And 
hence  it  is  that  he  fays,  in  the  immediately  preceding  ver.  1 1 .  “  Believe  me, 
that  I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  me ;  if  not,  believe  me  for  the 
fake  of  the  works  themfelves.”  Let  the  works  that  I  have  done  convince  you, 
that  I  am  fent  by  the  Father ;  that  he  is  with  me,  and  that  I  do  nothing  but 
by  his  will,  and  by  virtue  of  the  union  I  have  with  him ;  and  that  confe- 
quently  I  am  the  Meffiah,  who  am  anointed,  fandtified,  and  feparated  by  the 
Father,  to  the  work  for  which  he  fent  me. 

T o  confirm  them  in  this  faith,  and  to  enable  them  to  do  fuch  works  as  he 
had  done,  he  promifes  them  the  Holy  Gholt,  John  xiv.  25,  26.  “  Thefe 
things  I  have  faid  unto  you,  being  yet  prefent  with  you.”  But  when  I  am 
gone,  “  The  Holy  Ghoft,  the  Paraclet,”  (which  may  lignify  Monitor,  as  well 
as  Comforter,  or  Advocate)  “  which  the  Father  fhall  fend  you  in  my  name,  he 
fhall  (hew  you  all  things,  and  bring  to  your  remembrance  all  things  which  I 
have  faid.”  So  that,  confidering  all  that  I  have  faid,  and  laying  it  together, 
and  comparing  it  with  what  you  fhall  fee  come  to  pafs,  you  may  be  more 
abundantly  allured,  that  I  am  the  Meffiah ;  and  fully  comprehend,  that  I 
have  done  and  fuffered  all  things  foretold  of  the  Meffiah,  and  that  were  to  be 
accomplilhed  and  fulfilled  by  him,  according  to  the  fcriptures.  But  be  not 
filled  with  grief,  that  I  leave  you,  John  xvi.  7.  “  It  is  expedient  for  you,  that 
I  go  away ;  for  if  I  go  not  away,  the  Paraclet  will  not  come  unto  you.”  One 
real'on  why,  if  he  went  not  away,  the  Holy  Ghoft  could  not  come,  we  may 
gather  from  what  has  been  obferved,  concerning  the  prudent  and  wary  carriage 
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of  our  Saviour  all  through  his  miniftry,  that  he  might  not  incur  death  with 
the  leaf!  fufpicion  of  a  malefactor.  And  therefore,  though  his  difciples  believed 
him  to  be  the  Meffiah,  yet  they  neither  underftood  it  fo  well,  nor  were  fo 
well  confirmed  in  the  belief  of  it,  as  after  that,  he  being  crucified  and  rifen 
again,  they  had  received  the  Holy  Ghoft ;  and  with  the  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  a  fuller  and  clearer  evidence  and  knowledge  that  he  was  the  Meffiah. 
They  then  were  enlightened  to  lee  how  his  kingdom  was  fuch  as  the  fcrip- 
tures  foretold,  though  not  fuch  as  they,  till  then,  had  expeCted.  And  now 
this  knowledge  and  a ffurance,  received  from  the  Holy  Ghoft,  was  of  ufe  to 
him  after  his  refurrection  ;  when  they  could  now  boldly  go  about,  and  openly 
preach,  as  they  did,  that  Jefus  was  the  Meffiah  ;  confirming  that  dodtrine  by 
the  miracles  which  the  Holy  Ghoft  empowered  them  to  do.  But  till  he  was 
dead  and  gone,  they  could  not  do  this.  Their  going  about  openly  preaching, 
as  they  did  after  his  refurreCtion,  that  Jefus  was  the  Meffiah  ;  and  doing  mira¬ 
cles  every-where,  to  make  it  good,  would  not  have  corififted  with  that 
character  of  humility,  peace  and  innocence,  which  the  Meffiah  was  to  fuftain, 
if  they  had  done  it  before  his  crucifixion.  For  this  would  have  drawn  upon 
him  the  condemnation  of  a  malefaCtor,  either  as  a  ftirrer  of  fedition  againft 
the  publick  peace,  or  as  a  pretender  to  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael.  Hence  we  fee, 
that  they,  who  before  his  death  preached  only  the  u  gofpel  of  the  kingdom 
that  ct  the  kingdom  of  God  was  at  hand  ;”  as  foon  as  they  had  received  the 
Holy  Ghoft,  after  his  refurreCtion,  changed  their  ftyle,  and  every-where  in 
exprefs  words  declare,  that  Jefus  is  the  Meffiah,  that  King  which  was  to 
come.  This,  the  following  words  here  in  St.  John  xvi.  8,-14.  confirm; 
where  he  goes  on  to  tell  them,  “  And  when  he  is  come,  he  will  convince  the 
world  of  fin  ;  becaufe  they  believed  not  on  me.”  Your  preaching  then, 
accompanied  with  miracles,  by  the  affiftance  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  fhall  be  a 
conviction  to  the  world,  that  the  Jews  finned  in  not  believing  me  to  be  the 
Meffiah.  “  Of  righteoufnefs,”  or  juftice  :  “  becaufe  I  go  to  my  Father,  and 
ye  fee  me  no  more.”  By  the  fame  preaching  and  miracles  you  fhall  confirm 
the  dodtrine  of  my  afcenfion  5  and  thereby  convince  the  world,  that  I  was  that 
juft  one,  who  am,  therefore,  afcended  to  the  Father  into  heaven,  where 
no  unjuft  perfon  fhall  enter.  “  Of  Judgment :  becaufe  the  prince  of  this 
world  is  judged.”  And  by  the  fame  affiftance  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  ye  fhall 
convince  the  wrorld,  that  the  devil  is  judged  or  condemned,  by  your  calling  of 
him  out,  and  deftroying  his  kingdom,  and  his  worfhip,  where-ever  you  preach. 
Our  Saviour  adds,  “  I  have  yet  many  things  to  fay  unto  you,  but  you  can¬ 
not  bear  them  now.”  They  w^ere  yet  fo  full  of  a  temporal  kingdom,  that 
they  could  not  bear  the  difcovery  of  what  kind  of  kingdom  his  was,  nor  what 
a  King  he  was  to  be :  and  therefore  he  leaves  them  to  the  coming  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft,  for  a  farther  and  fuller  difcovery  of  himfelf,  and  the  kingdom  of  the 
Meffiah ;  for  fear  they  fhould  be  fcandalized  in  him,  and  give  up  the  hopes 
they  now  had  in  him,  and  forfake  him.  This  he  tells  them,  ver.  1.  of  this 
xvi.  chapter:  “  Thefe  things  I  have  faid  unto  you,  that  you  may  not  be 
fcandalized.”  The  laft  thing  he  had  told  them,  before  his  faying  this  to 
them,  we  find  in  the  laft  verfes  of  the  precedent  chapter :  “  When  the 
Paraclet  is  come,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  he  fhall  witnefs  concerning  me.”  He 
fhall  fhew  you  who  I  am,  and  witnefs  it  to  the  world  ;  and  then,  “  Ye  alfo 
fhall  bear  witnefs,  becaufe  ye  have  been  with  me  from  the  beginning.  He 
fhall  call  to  your  mind,  what  I  have  faid  and  done,  that  ye  may  underftand 
it,  and  know,  and  bear  witnefs  concerning  me.  And  again  here,  John  xvi. 
after  he  had  told  them,  they  could  not  bear  what  he  had  more  to  fay,  he  adds, 
ver.  13.  “  Howbeit,  when  the  Spirit  of  truth  is  come,  he  will  guide  you  into 
all  truth ;  and  he  will  fhew  you  things  to  come  :  he  fhall  glorify  me.”  By  the 
Spirit,  when  he  comes,  ye  fhall  be  fully  inftrudted  concerning  me  ;  and  though 
you  cannot  yet,  from  what  I  have  faid  to  you,  clearly  comprehend  my  king¬ 
dom  and  glory,  yet  he  fhall  make  it  know'n  to  you  wherein  it  confifts:  and, 
though  I  am  now  in  a  mean  ftate,  and  ready  to  be  given  up  to  contempt, 
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torment,  and  death,  fo  that  ye  know  not  what  to  think  of  it;  yet  the  Spirit, 
when  lie  comes,  u  fhall  glorify  me,”  and  fully  Satisfy  you  of  my  power  and 
kingdom  ;  and  that  I  fit  on  the  right  hand  of  God,  to  order  all  things  for  the 
good  and  increafe  of  it,  till  I  come  again  at  the  laid  day,  in  the  fulnefs  of 

glory. 

Accordingly,  the  apoftles  had  a  full  and  clear  fight  and  perfuafion  of 
this,  after  they  had  receiv’d  the  Holy  Ghoft;  and  they  preach’d  it  every¬ 
where  boldly  and  openly,  without  the  lead  remainder  of  doubt  or  uncertainty. 
But  that,  even  fo  late  as  this,  they  underftood  not  his  death  and  refurreftion, 
is  evident  from  ver.  17,  18.  u  Then  laid  fome  of  the  difciples  among  them- 
felves,  What  is  this  that  he  faith  unto  us  ;  A  little  while  and  ye  (hall  not  fee 
me  ;  and  again,  a  little  while,  and  ye  fhall  fee  me  ;  and  becaufe  I  go  to  the 
Father  ?  They  faid  therefore,  What  is  this  that  he  faith,  A  little  while  ?  We 
know  not  what  he  faith.”  Upon  which  he  goes  on  to  difeourfe  to  them  of 
his  death  and  refurre&ion,  and  of  the  power  they  fhould  have  of  doing- 
miracles.  But  all  this  he  declares  to  them  in  a  myftical  and  involved  way  of 
fpeaking  :  as  he  tells  themhimlelf,  ver.  25.  “  Thefe  things  have  I  fpoken  to 
you  in  proverbs;”  i.  e.  in  general,  obfeure,  enigmatical,  or  figurative  terms 
(all  which,  as  well  as  allulive  apologues,  the  Jews  called  proverbs  or  para¬ 
bles).  Hitherto  my  declaring  of  myfelf  to  you  hath  been  obfeure,  and  with 
referve  ;  and  I  have  not  fpoken  of  myfelf  to  you  in  plain  and  diredf  words, 
becaufe  ye  “  could  not  bear  it.”  A  Meffiah,  and  not  a  King,  you  could  not 
underftand  ;  and  a  King,  living  in  poverty  and  perfecution,  and  dying  the 
death  of  a  flave  and  malefaftor  upon  a  crofs,  you  could  not  put  together. 
And  had  I  told  you  in  plain  words,  that  I  was  the  Meffiah,  and  given  you  a 
direct  commiffion  to  preach  to  others,  that  I  profeffedly  own’d  myfelf  to  be 
the  Meffiah,  you  and  they  would  have  been  ready  to  have  made  a  commotion, 
to  have  fet  me  upon  the  throne  of  my  father  David,  and  fight  for  me;  and 
that  your  Melfiah,  your  King,  in  whom  are  your  hopes  of  a  kingdom,  fhould 
not  be  delivered  up  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  to  be  put  to  death ;  and  of 
this,  Peter  will  inftantly  give  you  a  proof.  But  “  the  time  cometh,  wThen  I 
Avail  no  more  lpeak  unto  you  in  parables ;  but  I  fhall  fhew  unto  you  plainly 
of  the  Father.”  My  death  and  refurredion,  and  the  coming  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft,  will  fpeedily  enlighten  you,  and  then  I  fhall  make  you  know  the  will 
and  defign  of  the  Father ;  what  a  kingdom  I  am  to  have,  and  by  what  means, 
and  to  what  end,  ver.  27.  And  this  the  Father  himfelf  will  fhew  unto  you  ; 
“  For  he  loveth  you,  becaufe  ye  have  loved  me,  and  have  believed  that  I 
came  out  from  the  Father.”  Becaufe  ye  have  believed  that  I  am  “  the  Son 
of  God,  the  Melliah;”  that  he  hath  anointed  and  fent  me;  though  it  hath 
not  been  yet  fully  difeovered  to  you,  what  kind  of  kingdom  it  fhall  be,  nor 
by  what  means  brought  about.  And  then  our  Saviour,  without  being  asked, 
explaining  to  them  what  he  had  faid,  and  making  them  underftand  better,  what 
before  they  Ruck  at,  and  complained  fecretly  among  themfelves  that  they 
underftood  not ;  they  thereupon  declare,  ver.  30.  u  Now  are  we  fare  that 
thou  knoweft  all  things,  and  needed:  not  that  any  man  fhould  ask  thee.”  ’Tis 
plain,  thou  knoweft  men’s  thoughts  and  doubts  before  they  ask.  “  By  this 

we  believe  that  thou  earned  forth  from  God.  Jefus  anfwer'd,  Do  ye  now 

believe?”  Notwithstanding  that  you  now  believe,  that  I  came  from  God,  and 
am  the  Meffiah,  fent  by  him ;  “  Behold,  the  hour  cometh,  yea,  is  now 

come,  that  ye  fhall  be  fcattered;”  and  as  it  is,  Matt.  xxvi.  3  1.  and  “  fhall 

all  be  fcandalized  in  me.”  What  it  is  to  be  fcandalized  in  him,  we  may  fee 
by  what  followed  hereupon,  if  that  which  he  fays  to  St.  Peter,  Mark  xiv. 
did  not  diffidently  explain  it. 

This  I  have  been  the  more  particular  in;  that  it  may  be  feen,  that  in  this 
laft  difeourfe  to  his  difciples  (where  he  opened  himfelf  more  than  he  had 
hitherto  done  ;  and  where,  if  any  thing  more  was  required  to  make  them 
believers,  than  what  they  already  believed,  we  might  have  expe&ed  they 
fnould  have  heard  of  it)  there  were  no  new  articles  propofed  to  them,  but 
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what  they  believed  before,  viz.  that  he  was  the  Meftiah,  the  Son  of  God, 
fent  from  the  Father  ;  though  of  his  manner  of  proceeding,  and  his  fudden 
leaving  of  the  world,  and  fome  few  particulars,  he  made  them  underhand 
fomething  more,  than  they  did  before.  But  as  to  the  main  defign  of  the 
gofpel,  viz.  that  he  had  a  kingdom,  that  he  fhould  be  put  to  death,  and  rife 
again,  and  afcend  into  heaven  to  his  Father,  and  come  again  in  glory  to  judge 
the  world  ;  this  he  had  told  them  :  and  fo  had  acquainted  them  with  the  great 
counfel  of  God,  in  fending  him  the  Mehiah,  and  omitted  nothing  that  was 
necefifary  to  be  known  or  believed  in  it.  And  fo  he  tells  them  himlelf,  John 
xv.  i<j.  tc  Henceforth  I  call  ye  not  fervants;  for  the  fervant  knoweth  not 
what  his  Lord  does  :  but  I  have  called  ye  friends ;  for  all  things  I  have 
heard  of  my  Father,  I  have  made  known  unto  you  ;  though  perhaps  ye  do 
not  fo  fully  comprehend  them,  as  you  will  lliortly,  when  I  am  rifen  and 
afcended. 

T o  conclude  all,  in  his  prayer,  which  {huts  up  this  difcourfe,  he  tells  the 
Father  what  he  had  made  known  to  his  apoftles  ;  the  refult  whereof  we  have, 
John  xvii.  8.  “  I  have  given  unto  them  the  words  which  thou  gaveftme,  and 
they  have  received  them,  and  they  have  believed  that  thou 
didst  send  me.  Which  is,  in  effedt,  that  he  was  the  Meiliah promifed 
and  fent  by  God.  And  then  he  prays  for  them,  and  adds,  ver.  20,  21. 
<c  Neither  pray  I  for  thefe  alone,  but  for  them  alfo,  who  {hall  believe  on  me 
through  their  word.”  What  that  word  was,  through  which  others  fhould 
believe  in  him,  we  have  feen  in  the  preaching  of  the  apoftles,  all  through  the 
hiftory  of  the  Adts,  viz.  this  one  great  point,  that  Jefus  was  the  Meftiah. 
The  apoftles,  he  fays,  ver.  25.  “  know  that  thou  haft  fent  me;”  i.  e.  are 
aftured  that  I  am  the  Meftiah.  And  in  ver.  21.  and  23.  he  prays,  “  That 
the  world  may  believe”  (which  ver.  23.  is  called  knowing)  a  that  thou  haft: 
fent  me.”  So  that  what  Chrift  would  have  believed  by  his  difciples,  we  may 
fee  by  this  his  laft  prayer  for  them,  when  he  was  leaving  the  world,  as  well 
as  by  what  he  preached  whilft  he  was  in  it. 

And,  as  a  teftimony  of  this,  one  of  his  laft  addons,  even  when  he  was 
upon  the  crofs,  was  to  confirm  his  dodtrine,  by  giving  falvation  to  one  of  the 
thieves  that  was  crucified  with  him,  upon  his  declaration  that  he  believed  him 
to  be  the  Meftiah :  for  fo  much  the  words  of  his  requeft  imported,  when  he 
faid,  “  Remember  me,  Lord,  when  thou  comeft  into  thy  kingdom,”  Luke 
xxiii.  42.  To  which  Jefus  replied,  ver.  43.  “  Verily  I  fay  unto  thee,  To-day 
{halt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradife.”  An  exprefiion  very  remarkable :  for  as 
Adam,  by  fin,  loft  paradife,  i.  e.  a  ftate  of  happy  immortality ;  here  the 
believing  thief,  through  his  faith  in  Jefus  the  Meftiah,  is  promifed  to  be  put 
in  paradife,  and  fo  reinftated  in  an  happy  immortality. 

Thus  our  Saviour  ended  his  life.  And  what  he  did  after  his  refurredtion, 
St.  Luke  tells  us,  Adts  i.  3.  That  he  {hewed  himfelf  to  the  apoftles  “  forty 
days,  fpeaking”  things  “  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God.”  This  was  what 
our  Saviour  preached  in  the  whole  courfe  of  his  miniftry,  before  his  paflion  : 
and  no  other  myfteries  of  faith  does  he  now  difcover  to  them  after  his  refur¬ 
redtion.  All  he  fays,  is  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God ;  and  what  it  was 
he  faid  concerning  that,  we  fliall  fee  prefen tly  out  of  the  other  evangelifts ; 
having  firft  only  taken  notice,  that  when  now  they  ask’d  him,  ver.  6.  “  Lord, 
wilt  thou  at  this  time  reftore  again  the  kingdom  to  Ifrael  ?  Lie  faid  unto  them, 
ver.  7.  It  is  not  for  you  to  know  the  times  and  the  feafons,  which  the  Father 
hath  put  in  his  own  power :  but  ye  {hall  receive  power,  after  that  the  Holy 
Ghoft:  is  come  upon  you ;  and  ye  fhall  be  witneftes  unto  me,  unto  the  utmoft 
parts  of  the  earth.”  Their  great  bufinefs  was,  to  be  witneftes  to  Jefus,  of  his 
life,  death,  refurredtion,  and  afcenfion ;  which,  put  together,  were  undeniable 
proofs  of  his  being  the  Meftiah.  This  was  what  they  were  to  preach,  and 
what  he  faid  to  them,  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  will  appear  by 
what  is  recorded  of  it  in  the  other  evangelifts. 
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When,  on  the  day  of  his  refurredlion,  he  appeared  to  the  two  going  to 
Emmaus,  Luke  xxiv.  they  declare,  ver.  21.  what  his  difciples  faith  in  him 
was  :  “  But  we  trailed  that  it  had  been  he  that  fhould  have  redeemed  Ifrael;” 
i.  e.  we  believed  that  he  was  the  Meffiah,  come  to  deliver  the  nation  of  the 
Jews.  Upon  this,  Jefus  tells  them,  they  ought  to  believe  him  to  be  the 
Meffiah,  notwithstanding  what  had  happened  ;  nay,  they  ought,  by  his  luffer- 
ing  and  death,  to  be  confirmed  in  that  faith,  that  he  was  the  Meffiah.  And, 
ver.  26,27.  “  Beginning  at  Mofes  and  all  the  prophets,  he  expounded  unto 
them  in  all  the  fcriptures,  the  things  concerning  himfelf  j”  how  u  that  the 
Meliiah  ought  to  have  fuffered  thele  things,  and  to  have  entred  into  his  glory.” 
Now  he  applies  the  prophecies  of  the  Mefiiah  to  himfelf,  which  we  read  not, 
that  he  did  ever  do  before  his  paflion.  And  afterwards  appearing  to  the  eleven, 
Luke  xxiv.  36.  he  laid  unto  them,  ver.  44,-47.  u  The  words,  which  1 
fpoke  unto  you,  while  I  was  yet  with  you,  that  all  things  mull  be  fulfilled 
which  are  written  in  the  law  of  Mofes,  and  in  the  prophets,  and  in  the  pfalms 
concerning  me.  Then  opened  he  their  underflandings,  that  they  might 
underftand  the  feripture,  and  faid  unto  them  ;  Thus  it  is  written,  and  thus 
it  behoved  the  Meffiah  to  fuffer,  and  to  rife  from  the  dead  the  third  day ;  and 
that  repentance,  and  remiffion  of  fins  ffiould  be  preached  in  his  name  among 
(  all  nations,  beginning  at  Jerufalem.”  Here  we  fee  what  it  was  he  had  preach¬ 
ed  to  them,  though  not  in  fo  plain  open  words,  before  his  crucifixion  ;  and 
what  it  is  he  now  makes  them  underftand ;  and  what  it  was  that  was  to  be 
preached  to  all  nations,  viz.  That  he  was  the  Meffiah,  that  had  fuffered,  and 
rofe  from  the  dead  the  third  day,  and  ftrl filled  all  things  that  were  written  in 
the  old  teftament  concerning  the  Mefiiah;  and  that  thofe  who  believed  this, 
and  repented,  fhould  receive  remiffion  of  their  fins,  through  this  faith  in  him. 
Or,  as  St.  Mark  has  it,  chap.  xvi.  15.  u  Go  into  all  the  world,  and  preach 
the  gofpel  to  every  creature;  he  thatbelieveth,  and  is  baptized,  fhall  be  faved ; 
but  he  that  believeth  not,  fhall  be  damned,”  ver.  16.  What  the  “  gofpel,”  or 
tC  good  news,”  was,  we  have  fhewed  already,  viz.  The  happy  tidings  of  the 
Meffiah  being  come.  Ver.  20.  And  “  they  went  forth  and  preached  every¬ 
where,  the  Lord  working  with  them,  and  confirming  the  word  with  figns 
following.”  What  the  “  word”  was  which  they  preached,  and  the  Lord 
confirmed  with  miracles,  we  have  feen  already,  out  of  the  hiftory  of  their 
adds.  I  have  already  given  an  account  of  their  preaching  every-where,  as  it  is 
recorded  in  the  Adis,  except  fome  few  places,  where  the  kingdom  of  the 
“  Meffiah”  is  mentioned  under  the  name  of  “  the  kingdom  of  God;”  which 
I  forbore  to  fet  down,  till  I  had  made  it  plain  out  of  the  evangelifls,  that  that 
was  no  other  but  the  kingdom  of  the  Meffiah. 

It  may  be  feafonable  therefore,  now,  to  add  to  thofe  fermons  we  have 
formerly  feen  of  St.  Paul,  (wherein  he  preached  no  other  article  of  faith,  but 
that  “  Jefus  was  the  Meffiah,”  the  King,  who  being  rifen  from  the  dead, 
now  reigneth,  and  fhall  more  publickly  man ifeft  his  kingdom,  in  judging  the 
world  at  the  laft  day)  what  farther  is  left  upon  record  of  his  preaching. 
Adis  xix.  8.  at  Ephefus,  “  Paul  went  into  the  fynagogues,  and  lpake  boldly 
for  the  fpace  of  three  months;  difputing  and  perfuading  concerning  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God.”  And,  Adis  xx.  25.  at  Miletus  he  thus  takes  leave  of  the  elders 
of  Ephefus :  tc  And  now,  behold,  I  know  that  ye  all,  among  whom  I  have 
gone  preaching  the  kingdom  of  God,  fhall  fee  my  face  no  more.”  What  this 
preaching  the  kingdom  of  God  was,  he  tells  you,  ver.  20,  21.  “  I  have  kept 
nothing  back  from  you,  which  was  profitable  unto  you;  but  have  fhewed  you, 
and  have  taught  you  publickly,  and  from  houfe  to  houfe  ;  teftifying  both  to 
the  Jews,  and.  to  the  Greeks,  repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  towards  our 
Lord  Jefus  Chrifl.”  And  fo  again,  Adis  xxviii.  23,  24.  u  When  they  [the 
Jews  at  Rome]  had  appointed  him  [Paul]  a  day,  there  came  many  to  him  in¬ 
to  his  lodging ;  to  whom  he  expounded  and  tellified  the  kingdom  of  God  ; 
perfuading  them  concerning  Jefus,  both  out  of  the  law  of  Mofes,  and  out  of 
the  prophets,  from  morning  to  evening.  And  fome  believed  the  things  which 
„  were 
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were  fpoken,  and  fome  believed  not.”  And  the  hiftory  of  the  Aits  is  con¬ 
cluded  with  this  account  of  St.  Paul’s  preaching:  “  And  Paul  dwelt  two 
whole  years  in  his  own  hired  houle,  and  received  all  that  came  in  unto  him, 
preaching  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  teaching  thofe  things,  which  concern 
the  Lord  Jefus  the  Meffiah.”  We  may  therefore  here  apply  the  fame  con- 
clufion  to  the  hiftory  of  our  Saviour,  writ  by  the  evangelifts,  and  to  the 
hiftory  of  the  apoftles,  writ  in  the  Ads,  which  St.  John  does  to  his  own 
gofpel,  chap.  xx.  30,  3  i.  te  Many  other  figns  did  Jefus  before  his  difciples ;  ” 
and  in  many  other  places  the  apoftles  preached  the  fame  dodrine,  “  which 
are  not  written”  in  thefe  books  •  “  but  thefe  are  written  that  you  may  believe 
that  Jefus  is  the  Meffiah,  the  Son  of  God ;  and  that,  believing,  you  may  have 
life  in  his  name.” 

What  St.  John  thought  neceffiary  and  fufficient  to  be  believed,  for  the 
attaining  eternal  life,  he  here  tells  us.  And  this,  not  in  the  firft  dawning  of 
the  gofpel ;  when,  perhaps,  fome  will  be  apt  to  think  lei's  was  required  to  be 
believed,  than  after  the  dodrine  of  faith,  and  myftery  of  falvation,  was 
more  fully  explained,  in  the  epiftles  writ  by  the  apoftles.  For  it  is  to  be 
remembred,  that  St.  John  fays  this,  not  as  foon  as  Chrift  was  afcended;  for 
thefe  words,  with  the  reft  of  St.  John’s  gofpel,  were  not  written  till  many 
years  after,  not  only  the  other  gofpels,  and  St.  Luke’s  hiftory  of  the  Ads, 
but,  in  all  appearance,  after  all  the  epiftles  writ  by  the  other  apoftles.  So  that 
above  threel'core  years  after  our  Saviour’s  paftion  (for  fo  long  after,  both 
Epiphanius  and  St.  Jerom  affure  us  this  gofpel  was  written)  St.  John  knew 
nothing  elfe  required  to  be  believed,  for  the  attaining  of  life,  but  that  “  Jefus 
is  the  Meffiah,  the  Son  of  God.” 

T o  this,  ’tis  likely,  it  will  be  objeded  by  fome,  that  to  believe  only  that 
Jefus  of  Nazareth  is  the  Meffiah,  is  but  an  hiftorical,  and  not  a  juftifying,  or 
faving  faith. 

T  o  which  I  anfwer,  That  I  allow  to  the  makers  of  fyllems  and  their  fol¬ 
lowers,  to  invent  and  ufe  what  diftindions  they  pleafe,  and  to  call  things  by 
what  names  they  think  fit.  But  I  cannot  allow  to  them,  or  to  any  man,  an 
authority  to  make  a  religion  for  me,  or  to  alter  that  which  God  hath  revealed. 
And,  if  they  pleafe  to  call  the  believing  that  which  our  Saviourand  his  apoftles 
preached,  and  propofed  alone  to  be  believed,  an  hiftorical  faith ;  they  have 
their  liberty.  But  they  muft  have  a  care,  how  they  deny  it  to  be  a  juftifying 
or  faving  faith,  when  our  Saviour  and  his  apoftles  have  declared  it  fo  to  be, 
and  taught  no  other  which  men  fhould  receive,  and  whereby  they  fhould  be 
made  believers  unto  eternal  life  ;  unlefs  they  can  fo  far  make  bold  with  our 
Saviour,  for  the  fake  of  their  beloved  fyftems,  as  to  fay,  that  he  forgot  what 
he  came  into  the  world  for ;  and  that  he  and  his  apoftles  did  not  inftrud  people 
right  in  the  way  and  myfteries  of  falvation.  For  that  this  is  the  lole  dodrine 
preffied  and  required  to  be  believed,  in  the  whole  tenour  of  our  Saviour’s  and 
his  apoftles  preaching,  we  have  fhewed  through  the  whole  hiftory  of  the 
evangelifts  and  the  Ads.  And  I  challenge  them  to  fhew,  that  there  wras  any 
other  dodrine,  upon  their  affient  to  which,  or  disbelief  of  it,  men  were  pro¬ 
nounced  believers  or  unbelievers ;  and  accordingly  received  into  the  church 
of  Chrift,  as  members  of  his  body,  as  far  as  mere  believing  could  make  them 
fo,  or  elfe  kept  out  of  it.  This  was  the  only  gofpel-article  of  faith  which  was 
preached  to  them.  And  if  nothing  elfe  was  preached  every-where,  the 
apoftles  argument  will  hold  againft  any  other  articles  of  faith  to  be  believed 
under  the  gofpel,  Rom.  x.  14.  “  How  fhall  they  believe  that  wffiereof  they 
have  not  heard  ?”  For,  to  preach  any  other  dodrines  neceffiary  to  be  believed, 
we  do  not  find  that  any  body  was  fent. 

Perhaps  it  will  farther  be  urged,  that  this  is  not  a  u  faving  faith 
becaufe  luch  a  faith  as  this  the  devils  may  have,  and  ’twas  plain  they  had  ;  for 
they  believed  and  declared  “  Jefus  to  be  the  Meffiah.”  And  St.  James,  ch.  ii. 
19.  tells  us,  “  The  devils  believe  and  tremble;”  and  yet  they  fhall  not  be 
faved.  To  which  I  anfwer,  1.  That  they  could  not  be  faved  by  any  faith, 
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to  whom  it  was  not  propofed  as  a  means  of  falvation,  nor  ever  promifed  to  be 
counted  for  righteoufnefs.  This  was  an  act  of  grace  (hewn  only  to  mankind. 
God  dealt  fo  favourably  with  the  posterity  of  Adam,  that  if  they  would 
believe  Jefus  to  be  the  Melliah,  the  promifed  King  and  Saviour,  and  perform 
what  other  conditions  were  required  of  them  by  the  covenant  of  grace ;  God 
would  jullifv  them,  becaufe  of  this  belief.  He  would  account  this  faith  to 
them  for  righteoufnefs,  and  look  on  it  as  making  up  the  defeats  of  their 
obedience ;  which  being  thus  lupplied,  by  what  was  taken  inftead  of  it,  they 
%  were  looked  on  as  juft  or  righteous ;  and  fo  inherited  eternal  life.  But  this 
favour  fhewn  to  mankind,  was  never  offered  to  the  fallen  angels.  They  had 
no  fuch  propofals  made  to  them  :  and  therefore,  whatever  of  this  kind  was 
propofed  to  men,  it  availed  not  devils,  whatever  they  performed  of  it.  This 
covenant  of  grace  was  never  offered  to  them. 

2.  I  answer;  that  though  the  devils  believed,  yet  they  could  not  be 
faved  by  the  covenant  of  grace  ;  becaufe  they  performed  not  the  other  condi¬ 
tion  required  in  it,  altogether  as  necellary  to  be  performed  as  this  of  believing  ; 
and  that  is  repentance.  Repentance  is  as  abfolute  a  condition  of  the  covenant 
of  grace,  as  faith  ;  and  as  neceffary  to  be  performed  as  that.  John  the  Bap- 
till,  who  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Meffiah,  cc  Preached  the  baptifm  of 
repentance  for  the  remiffion  of  fins/’  Mark  i.  4. 

As  John  began  his  preaching  with  “  Repent;  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  at  hand,”  Matt.  iii.  2.  So  did  our  Saviour  begin  his,  Matt.  iv.  17.  “  From 
that  time  began  Jefus  to  preach,  and  to  fay,  Repent;  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  at  hand.”  Or,  as  St.  Mark  has  it  in  that  parallel  place,  Mark  i.  14, 
15.  “  Now  after  that  John  was  put  in  prifon,  Jefus  came  into  Galilee, 
preaching  the  go  fpel  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  faying.  The  time  is  fulfilled, 
and  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand  :  repent^ye,  and  believe  the  gofpel.”  This 
was  not  only  the  beginning  of  his  preaching,  but  the  fum  of  all  that  he  did 
preach,  viz.  that  men  fhoald  repent,  and  believe  the  good  tidings  which  he 
brought  them  ;  that  “  the  time  was  fulfilled”  for  the  coming  of  the  Meffiah. 
And  this  was  what  his  apoftles  preached,  when  he  fent  them  out,  Mark  vi. 
]  2.  “  And  they,  going  out,  preached  that  men  fhould  repent.”  Believing 
Jefus  to  be  the  Melliah,  and  repenting,  were  fo  neceffary  and  fundamental 
parts  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  that  one  of  them  alone  is  often  put  for  both. 
For  here  St.  Mark  mentions  nothing  but  their  preaching  repentance;  as 
St.  Luke,  in  the  parallel  place,  chap.  ix.  6.  mentions  nothing  but  their  evan¬ 
gelizing,  or  preaching  the  good  news  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Meffiah :  and 
St.  Paul  often,  in  his  epiftles,  puts  faith  for  the  whole  duty  of  a  chriftian. 
But  yet  the  tenour  of  the  gofpel  is  what  Chrift  declares,  Luke  xii.  3,  5. 
u  Unlefs  ye  repent,  ye  fha.ll  all  likewife  perifh.”  And  in  the  parable  of  the 
rich  man  in  hell,  delivered  by  our  Saviour,  Luke  xvi.  repentance  alone  is 
the  means  propofed,  of  avoiding  that  place  of  torment,  ver.  30,  31.  And 
what  the  tenour  of  the  dodtrine,  which  fhould  be  preached  to  the  world, 
fhould  be,  he  tells  his  apoftles,  after  his  refurredtion,  Luke  xxiv.  27.  viz. 
u  That  repentance  and  remiffion  of  fins  fhould  be  preached  in  his  name,” 
who  was  the  Meffiah.  And  accordingly,  believing  Jefus  to  be  the  Meffiah, 
and  repenting,  was  what  the  apoftles  preached.  So  Peter  began,  Adts  ii.  38. 
“  Repent,  and  be  baptized.”  Thefe  two  things  were  required  for  the  remif¬ 
fion  of  fins,  viz.  entring  themfelves  in  the  kingdom  of  God ;  and  owning 
and  profeffing  themfelves  the  fubjedts  of  Jefus,  whom  they  believed  to  be  the 
Meffiah,  and  received  for  their  Lord  and  King ;  for  that  was  to  be  “  baptized 
in  his  name  :  ”  baptifm  being  an  initiating  ceremony,  known  to  the  Jews, 
whereby  thofe,  who  leaving  heathenifm,  and  profeffing  a  fubmillion  to  the 
law  of  Mofes,  were  received  into  the  commonwealth  of  Ifrael.  And  fo  it  was 
made  ufe  of  by  our  Saviour,  to  be  that  folemn  vifible  adt,  whereby  thofe  who 
believed  him  to  be  the  Meffiah,  received  him  as  their  King,  and  proleffed 
obedience  to  him,  were  admitted  as  lubjedts  into  his  kingdom :  which  in  the 
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gofpels,  is  called  “  the  kingdom  of  God;”  and  in  the  a&s  and  epiftles,  often 
by  another  name,  viz.  the  “  Church.” 

The  fame  St.  Peter  preaches  again  to  the  Jews,  Ads  iii.  19.  a  Repent^ 
and  be  converted,  that  your  fins  may  be  blotted  out.” 

What  this  repentance  was,  which  the  new  covenant  required,  as  one  of 
the  conditions  to  be  performed  by  all  thofe,  who  fhould  receive  the  benefits  of 
that  covenant,  is  plain  in  the  fcripture,  to  be  not  only  a  forrow  for  fins  paft, 
but  (what  is  a  natural  confequence  of  fuch  forrow,  if  it  be  real)  a  turning 
from  them  into  a  new  and  contrary  life.  And  fo  they  are  joined  together, 
Ads  iii.  19.  “  Repent  and  turn  about;”  or,  as  we  render  it,  be  converted. 
And,  Ads  xxvii.  “  Repent  and  turn  to  God.” 

And  fometimes  u  turning  about”  is  put  alone  to  fignify  repentance, 
Matt.  xiii.  15.  Luke  xxii.  32.  which  in  other  words  is  well  expreffed,  by 
“  newnefs  of  life.”  For  it  being  certain  that  he,  who  is  really  forry  for  his 
fins,  and  abhors  them,  will  turn  from  them,  and  forfake  them ;  either  of 
thele  ads,  which  have  fo  natural  a  connexion  one  with  the  other,  may  be, 
and  is  often  put  for  both  together.  Repentance  is  an  hearty  forrow  for  our 
pad;  mifdeeds,  and  a  fincere  refoluticn  and  endeavour,  to  the  utmofl  of  our 
power,  to  conform  all  our  adions  to  the  law  of  God.  So  that  repentance 
does  not  confift  in  one  fingle  ad  of  forrow,  (though  that,  being  the  firft  and 
leading  ad,  gives  denomination  to  the  whole)  but  in  u  doing  works  meet  for 
repentance,”  in  a  fincere  obedience  to  the  law  of  Chrift,  the  remainder  of  our 
lives.  This  was  called  for  by  John  the  Baptilf,  the  preacher  of  repentance. 
Matt.  iii.  8.  “  Bring  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance.”  And  by  St.  Paul 
here,  Ads  xxvi.  20.  “  Repent  and  turn  to  God,  and  do  works  meet  for 
repentance.”  There  are  works  to  follow  belonging  to  repentance,  as  Tvell  as 
forrow  for  what  is  pad:. 

These  two,  faith  and  repentance,  i.  e.  believing  Jefus  to  be  the  Medlah, 
and  a  good  life,  are  the  indifpenfible  conditions  of  the  new  covenant,  to  be 
performed  by  all  thofe  who  would  obtain  eternal  life.  The  reafonablenefs, 
or  rather  neceffity  of  which,  that  we  may  the  better  comprehend,  we  mud:  a 
little  look  back  to  what  was  faid  in  the  beginning. 

Adam  being  the  fon  of  God,  and  fo  St.  Luke  calls  him,  chap.  iii.  38. 
had  this  part  alfo  of  the  likenefs  and  image  of  his  Father,  viz.  that  he  was 
immortal.  But  Adam,  tranlgreding  the  command  given  him  by  his  heavenly 
Father,  incurred  the  penalty,  forfeited  that  ftate  of  immortality,  and  became 
mortal.  After  this,  Adam  begot  children:  but  they  were  w  in  his  own  like¬ 
nefs,  after  his  own  image ;  ”  mortal,  like  their  father. 

God  neverthelefs,  out  of  his  infinite  mercy,  willing  to  bellow  eternal 
life  on  mortal  men,  fends  Jefus  Chrift  into  the  world;  who  being  conceived 
in  the  womb  of  a  virgin  (that  had  not  known  man)  by  the  immediate  power 
of  God,  was  properly  the  Son  of  God;  according  to  what  the  angel  declared 
to  his  mother,  Luke  i.  30,-35.  “  The  Holy  Ghoft  fhall  come  upon  thee, 
and  the  power  of  the  Highefl  fhall  overlhadow  thee  :  therefore  alfo  that  holy 
thing,  which  fhall  be  born  of  thee,  fhall  be  called  the  Son  of  God.”  So 
that  being  the  Son  of  God,  he  was,  like  his  Father,  immortal  ;  as  he  tells 
us,  John  v.  26.  “  As  the  Father  hath  life  in  himfelf,  fo  hath  he  given  to  the 
Son  to  have  life  in  himfelf.” 

And  that  immortality  is  a  part  of  that  image,  wherein  thofe  (who  were 
the  immediate  fons  of  God,  fo  as  to  have  no  other  father)  were  made  like 
their  Father,  appears  probable,  not  only  from  the  places  in  Genefis  concerning 
Adam,  above  taken  notice  of,  but  feems  to  me  alfo  to  be  intimated  in  fome 
expretTions,  concerning  Jefus  the  Son  of  God,  in  the  new  teflament.  Col.  i, 
15.  he  is  called  u  the  image  of  the  invifible  God.”  Invifible  feems  putin, 
to  obviate  any  grofs  imagination,  that  he  (as  images  ufe  to  do)  reprelented 
God  in  any  corporeal  or  vifible  refemblance.  And  there  is  farther  lubjoined, 
to  lead  us  into  the  meaning  of  it,  “  The  firfl-born  of  every  creature;”  which 
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is  farther  explained,  ver.  18.  where  he  is  termed,  u  The  fir ft-born  from  the 
dead:”  thereby  making  out,  and  fhewing  himfelf  to  be  the  image  of  the 
invifible  ;  that  death  hath  no  power  over  him  ;  but  being  the  Son  of  God, 
and  not  having  forfeited  that  fonfhip  by  any  tranfgreflion,  was  the  heir  of  eternal 
life,  as  Adam  fhould  have  been,  had  he  continued  in  his  filial  duty.  In  the 
lame  fenfe  the  apollle  feems  to  ufe  the  word  image,  in  other  places,  viz.  Rom. 
viii.  29.  u  Whom  he  did  foreknow,  he  alfo  did  predeflinate  to  be  conformed 
to  the  image  of  his  Son,  that  he  might  be  the  firft-born  among  many  brethren.” 
This  image,  to  which  they  were  conformed,  feems  to  be  immortality  and 
eternal  life :  for  ’tis  remarkable,  that  in  both  thefe  places,  St.  Paul  fpeaks 
of  the  refurredlion 3  and  that  Chrifl  was  “  The  firil-born  among  many 
brethren  3”  he  being  by  birth  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  others  only  by  adop¬ 
tion,  as  we  fee  in  this  fame  chapter,  ver.  15,— 17.  a  Ye  have  received  the 
Spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  we  cry,  Abba,  Father 3  the  Spirit  itfelf  bearing 
witnefs  with  our  fpirits,  that  we  are  the  children  of  God.  And  if  children, 
then  heirs,  and  joint-heirs  with  Chrifl  3  if  fo  be  that  we  fuffer  with  him, 
that  we  may  alfo  be  glorified  together.”  And  hence  we  fee,  that  our  Saviour 
vouchfafes  to  call  thofe,  who  at  the  day  of  judgment  are,  through  him, 
entring  into  eternal  life,  his  brethren  3  Matt.  xxv.  40.  “  Inafmuch  as  ye 
have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  leaf!  of  thefe,  my  brethren.”  May  we  not  in 
this  find  a  reafon,  why  God  fo  frequently  in  the  new  teflament,  and  lb  feldom, 
if  at  all,  in  the  old,  is  mentioned  under  the  fingle  title  of  the  Father? 
And  therefore,  our  Saviour  fays,  Matt.  xi.  “  No  man  knoweth  the  Father 
fave  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomfoever  the  Son  will  reveal  him.”  God  has  now 
a  Son  again  in  the  world,  the  firfl-born  of  many  brethren,  who  all  now,  by 
the  Spirit  of  adoption,  can  fay,  Abba,  Father.  And  we  by  adoption,  being 
for  his  fake  made  his  brethren,  and  the  fons  of  God,  come  to  fhare  in  that 
inheritance,  which  was  his  natural  right ;  he  being  by  birth  the  Son  of  God  : 
which  inheritance  is  eternal  life.  And  again,  ver.  23.  “  We  groan  within 
ourfelves,  waiting  for  the  adoption,  to  wit,  the  redemption  of  our  body 
whereby  is  plainly  meant,  the  change  of  thefe  frail  mortal  bodies,  into  the 
fpiritual  immortal  bodies  at  the  refurredlion  3  “  When  this  mortal  fhall  have 
put  on  immortality,”  1  Cor.  xv.  54.  Which  in  that  chapter,  ver.  42,-44.  he 
farther  expreffes  thus  :  “  So  alfo  is  the  refurredlion  of  the  dead.  It  is  fown 
in  corruption,  it  is  raifed  in  incorruption :  it  is  fown  in  dishonour,  it  is  railed 
in  glory :  it  is  fown  in  weaknefs,  it  is  raifed  in  power  :  it  is  fown  a  natural 
body,  it  is  raifed  a  fpiritual  body,  &c.”  To  which  he  fubjoins,  ver.  49.  “  As 
we  have  borne  the  image  of  the  earthy,”  (i.  e.  as  we  have  been  mortal,  like 
earthy  Adam,  our  father,  from  whom  we  are  defeended,  when  he  was  turned 
out  of  paradile)  “  We  fhall  alfo  bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly  3”  intowhofe 
l'onfhip  and  inheritance  being  adopted,  we  fhall,  at  the  refurredlion,  receive 
that  adoption  we  expedt,  “  Even  the  redemption  of  our  bodies  3”  and  after 
his  image,  which  is  the  image  of  the  Father,  become  immortal.  Hear  what 
he  fays  himfelf,  Luke  xx.  35,  36.  “  They  who  fhall  be  accounted  worthy  to 
obtain  that  world,  and  the  refurredlion  from  the  dead,  neither  marry,  nor  are 
given  in  marriage.  Neither  can  they  die  any  more  5  for  they  are  equal  unto 
the  angels,  and  are  the  sons  of  God,  being  the  fons  of  the  refurredlion.” 
And  he  that  fhall  read  St.  Paul’s  arguing,  Adis  xiii.  32,  33.  will  find  that  the 
great  evidence  that  Jefus  was  the  “  Son  of  God,”  was  his  refurredlion.  Then 
the  image  of  his  Father  appeared  in  him,  when  he  vifibly  entered  into  the 
(late  of  immortality.  For  thus  the  apoflle  reafons,  <c  We  preach  to  you, 
how  that  the  promife  which  was  made  to  our  fathers,  God  hath  fulfilled  the 
fame  unto  us,  in  that  he  hath  raifed  up  Jefus  again  3  as  it  is  alfo  written  in  the 
lecond  pfalm,  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee.” 

This  may  ferve  a  little  to  explain  the  immortality  of  the  fons  of  God, 
who  are  in  this  like  their  Father,  made  after  his  image  and  likenels.  But  that 
our  Saviour  was  fo,  he  himfelf  farther  declares,  John  x.  18.  where,  fpeaking 
of  his  life,  he  fays,  “  No  one  taketh  it  from  me,  but  I  lay  it  down  myfelf: 
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I  have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have  power  to  take  it  up  again.”  Which 
he  could  not  have  had,  if  he  had  been  a  mortal  man,  the  fon  of  a  man,  of 
the  feed  of  Adam ;  or  elfe  had  by  any  tranfgreffion  forfeited  his  life.  For 
“  the  wages  of  fin  is  death  and  he  that  hath  incurred  death  for  his  own 
tranfgreffion,  cannot  lay  down  his  life  for  another,  as  our  Saviour  profeffies 
he  did.  For  he  was  the  juft  one,  Adds  vii.  57.  and  xii.  14.  “  Who  knew  no 
fin,”  2  Cor.  v.  21.  “  Who  did  no  fin,  neither  was  guile  found  in  his  mouth.” 
And  thus,  “  As  by  man  came  death,  fo  by  man  came  the  refurredtion  of  the 
dead.  For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  fo  in  Chrift  fhall  all  be  made  alive.” 

For  this  laying  down  his  life  for  others,  our  Saviour  tells  us,  John  x.  17. 
“  Therefore  does  my  Father  love  me,  becaule  I  lay  down  my  life,  that  I 
might  take  it  again.”  And  this  his  obedience  and  fuffering  was  rewarded  with 
a  kingdom;  which,  he  tells  us,  Luke  xxii.  “  His  Father  had  appointed  unto 
him;  and  which,  ’tis  evident  out  of  the  epiftle  to  the  Hebrews,  chap.  xii.  2. 
he  had  a  regard  to  in  his  fufferings :  “  Who  for  the  joy  that  was  fet 
before  him,  endured  the  erofs,  defpifing  the  fliame,  and  is  fet  down  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God.”  Which  kingdom,  given  him  upon  this 
account  of  his  obedience,  fuffering  and  death,  he  himfelf  takes  notice  of,  in 
thefe  words,  John  xvii.  1,-4.  “  Jefus  lift  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  faid, 
Father,  the  hour  is  come :  glorify  thy  Son,  that  thy  Son  alfo  may  glorify 
thee :  as  thou  haft  given  him  power  over  all  fiefh,  that  he  fhould  give  eternal 
life  to  as  many  as  thou  haft  given  him.  And  this  is  life  eternal,  that  they  may 
know  thee  the  only  true  God,  and  Jefus,  the  Meffiah,  whom  thou  haft  fent. 
I  have  glorified  thee  on  earth :  I  have  finiffied  the  work  which  thou  gaveft  me 
to  do.”  And  St.  Paul,  in  his  epiftle  to  the  Philippians,  chap.  ii.  8,— 11. 
£C  He  humbled  himfelf,  and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of 
the  crofs.  Wherefore  God  alfo  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a 
name  that  is  above  every  name  ;  that  at  the  name  of  Jefus  every  knee  fhould 
bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth; 
and  that  every  tongue  fhould  confefs,  that  Jefus  Chrift  is  Lord.” 

Thus  God,  we  fee,  defign’d  his  Son  Chrift  Jefus  a  kingdom,  an  everlaft- 
ing  kingdom  in  heaven.  But  tho’  w  as  in  Adam  all  die,  foin  Chrift  fhall  all 
be  made  alive” ;  and  all  men  fhall  return  to  life  again  at  the  laft  day ;  yet  all 
men  having  finned,  and  thereby  “  come  fhort  of  the  glory  of  God,”  as 
St.  Paul  allures  us,  Rom.  iii.  23.  (i.  e.  not  attaining  to  the  heavenly  kingdom 
of  the  Meffiah,  which  is  often  called  the  glory  of  God;  as  may  be  feen, 
Rom.  v.  2.  and  xv.  7.  and  ii.  7.  Matt,  xvi  27.  Mark  viii.  38.  For  no  one 
who  is  unrighteous,  i.  e.  comes  fhort  of  perfedt  righteoufnefs,  final!  be  admit¬ 
ted  into  the  eternal  life  of  that  kingdom  ;  as  is  declared,  1  Cor.  vi.  9.  “  The 
unrighteous  .fhall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God”;)  and  death,  the  wages  of 
fin,  being  the  portion  of  all  thofe  who  had  tranfgrefled  the  righteous  law  of 
God ;  the  Son  of  God  would  in  vain  have  come  into  the  world,  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  kingdom,  and  gather  together  a  feledt  people  out  of  the 
world,  if,  (they  being  found  guilty,  at  their  appearance  before  the  judgment- 
feat  of  the  righteous  Judge  of  all  men,  at  the  laft  day)  inftead  of  entrance 
into  eternal  life  in  the  kingdom  he  had  prepared  for  them,  they  fhould  receive 
death,  the  juft  reward  of  fin,  which  every  one  of  them  was  guilty  of;  this 
fecond  death  would  have  left  him  no  fubjedts ;  and  inftead  of  thofe  ten  thou- 
fand  times  ten  thoufand,  and  thoufands  of  thoufands,  there  would  not  have 
been  one  left  him  to  fing  praifes  unto  his  name,  laying,  “  Bleffing,  and  honour, 
and  glory,  and  power,  he  unto  him  that  fitteth  on  the  throne,  and  unto  the 
Lamb,  for  ever  and  ever.”  God  therefore,  out  of  his  mercy  to  mankind,  and 
for  the  eredting  of  the  kingdom  of  his  Son,  and  furnithing  it  with  fubjedts  out 
of  every  kindred  and  tongue,  and  people,  and  nation,  propofed  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  men,  that  as  many  of  them  as  would  believe  Jefus  his  Son  (whom 
he  fent  into  the  world)  to  be  the  Meffiah,  the  promiled  Deliverer  ;  and  would 
receive  him  for  their  King  and  Ruler ;  fhould  have  all  their  paft  fins,  difobe- 
dience,  and  rebellion  forgiven  them;  and  if  for  the  future  they  lived  in  a 
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fincere  obedience  to  his  law,  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power;  the  fins  of  humail 
frailty  for  the  time  to  come,  as  well  as  all  thofe  of  their  part  lives,  fhould  * 
for  his  Son’s  fake,  becaufe  they  gave  themlelves  up  to  him,  to  be  his  fubjedts* 
be  forgiven  them  ;  and  fo  their  faith,  which  made  them  be  baptized  into  his 
name,  (i.  e.  enrol  themfelves  in  the  kingdom  of  Jefus  the  Meffiah,  and  pro- 
fefs  themlelves  his  fubjedts,  and  confequently  live  by  the  laws  of  his  kingdom) 
fhould  be  accounted  to  them  for  righteoufnefs ;  i.  e.  fhould  fiipply  the  defects 
of  a  fcanty  obedience  in  the  light  of  God ;  who,  counting  this  faith  to  them 
for  righteoufnefs,  or  complete  obedience,  did  thus  juftify,  or  make  them  juft, 
and  thereby  capable  of  eternal  life. 

Now,  that  this  is  the  faith  for  which  God  of  his  free  grace  juftifies  finful 
man,  (for  “  ’tis  God  alone  that  juftifieth,”  Rom.  viii.  33.  Rom.  iii.  26.)  we 
have  already  Ihewed,  by  obferving  through  all  the  hiltory  of  our  Saviour  and 
the  apoltles,  recorded  in  the  evangelifts,  and  in  the  Adts,  what  he  and  his 
apoftles  preached,  and  propofed  to  be  believed.  We  lhall  fhew  now*  that 
belides  believing  him  to  be  the  Meffiah  their  King,  it  was  farther  required, 
that  thofe  who  would  have  the  privilege,  advantage  and  deliverance  of  his 
kingdom,  fhould  enter  themfelves  into  it ;  and  by  baptifm  being  made  deni- 
zons,  and  folemnly  incorporated  into  that  kingdom,  live  as  became  fubjedts 
obedient  to  the  laws  of  it.  For,  if  they  believed  him  to  be  the  Meffiah, 
their  King,  but  would  not  obey  his  laws,  and  would  not  have  him  to  reign 
over  them,  they  were  but  the  greater  rebels ;  and  God  would  not  juftify  them 
for  a  faith  that  did  but  increafe  their  guilt,  and  oppofe  diametrically  the 
kingdom  and  defign  of  the  Meffiah ;  “  Who  gave  himfelf  for  us,  that  he 
might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  imto  himfelf  a  peculiar  people, 
zealous  of  good  works,”  Titus  ii.  14.  And  therefore  St.  Paul  tells  the  Galatians, 
That  that  which  availeth  is  faith  ;  but  “  faith  working  by  love.”  And  that 
faith  without  works,  i.  e.  the  works  of  lincere  obedience  to  the  law  and  will, 
of  Chrift,  is  not  fufficient  for  our  juftification,  St.  James  fhews  at  large, 
chap.  ii. 

Neither,  indeed,  could  it  be  otherwife;  for  life,  eternal  life  being  the 
reward  of  juftice  or  righteoufnefs  only,  appointed  by  the  righteous  God  (who 
is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity)  to  thofe  only  who  had  no  taint  or 
infedtion  of  fin  upon  them,  it  is  impoffible  that  he  fhould  juftify  thofe  who 
had  no  regard  to  juftice  at  all,  whatever  they  believed.  This  would  have 
been  to  encourage  iniquity,  contrary  to  the  purity  of  his  nature ;  and  to  have 
condemned  that  eternal  law  of  right,  which  is  holy,  juft,  and  good ;  of 
which  no  one  precept  or  rule  is  abrogated  or  repealed ;  nor  indeed  can  be, 
whilft  God  is  an  holy,  juft,  and  righteous  God,  and  man  a  rational  creature. 
The  duties  of  that  law,  arifing  from  the  conftitution  of  his  very  nature,  are  of 
eternal  obligation  ;  nor  can  it  be  taken  away  or  difpenfed  with,  without 
changing  the  nature  of  things,  overturning  the  meafures  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  thereby  introducing  and  authorizing  irregularity,  confufion,  and  diforder 
in  the  world.  Chrift’s  coming  into  the  world  was  not  for  fuch  an  end  as  that ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  to  reform  the  corrupt  ftate  of  degenerate  man ;  and  out 
of  thofe  who  would  mend  their  lives,  and  bring  forth  fruit  meet  for  repen¬ 
tance,  eredt  a  new  kingdom. 

Th  1  s  is  the  law  of  that  kingdom,  as  well  as  of  all  mankind ;  and  that 
law,  by  which  all  men  fhall  be  judg’d  at  the  laft  day.  Only  thofe  who  have 
believed  Jefus  to  be  the  Meffiah,  and  have  taken  him  to  be  their  King,  with 
a  lincere  endeavour  after  righteoufnefs,  in  obeying  his  law,  fhall  have  their 
paft  fins  not  imputed  to  them ;  and  fhall  have  that  faith  taken  inftead  of 
obedience,  where  frailty  and  weaknefs  made  them  tranfgrefs,  and  fin  prevail¬ 
ed  after  converfion,  in  thofe  who  hunger  and  thirft  after  righteoufnefs,  (or 
perfect  obedience)  and  do  not  allow  themfelves  in  adts  of  difobedience  and 
rebellion,  againft  the  laws  of  that  kingdom  they  are  entered  into. 

He  did  not  expedt,  ’tis  true,  a  perfedt  obedience,  void  of  flips  and  falls: 
he  knew  our  make,  and  the  weaknefs  of  our  conftitutions  too  well,  and  was 
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fent  with  a  fupply  for  thatdefedl.  Befides,  perfect  obedience  was  the  righte- 
oufnefs  of  the  law  of  works;  and  then  the  reward  would  be  of  debt,  and  not 
of  grace  ;  and  to  fuch  there  was  no  need  of  faith  to  be  imputed  to  them  for 
righteoufnefs.  They  flood  upon  their  own  legs,  were  juft  already,  and 
needed  no  allowance  to  be  made  them  for  believing  Jefus  to  be  the  Meffiah, 
taking  him  for  their  King,  and  becoming  his  iubje&s.  But  that  Chrift  does 
require  obedience,  fincere  obedience,  is  evident  from  the  laws  he  himfelf 
delivers,  (unlefs  he  can  be  fuppofed  to  give  and  inculcate  laws,  only  to  have 
them  difobeyed)  and  from  the  fentence  he  wTill  pafs,  when  he  comes  to 
judge. 

The  faith  required  was,  to  believe  Jefus  to  be  Meffiah,  the  Anointed; 
who  had  been  promifed  by  God  to  the  World.  Amongft  the  Jews  (to  whom 
the  promifes  and  prophecies  of  the  Meffiah  were  more  immediately  delivered) 
anointing  was  ufed  to  three  forts  of  perfons,  at  their  inauguration;  whereby 
they  were  fet  apart  to  three  great  offices,  viz.  of  priefts,  prophets,  and  kings. 
Though  thefe  three  offices  be  in  holy  writ  attributed  to  our  Saviour,  yet  I  do 
not  remember  that  he  any-where  afiumes  to  himfelf  the  title  of  a  prieft,  or 
mentions  any  thing  relating  to  his  priefthood ;  nor  does  he  fpeak  of  his  being 
a  prophet  but  very  fparingly,  and  once  or  twice,  as  it  were,  by  the  by  :  but 
the  gofpel,  or  the  good  news  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Meffiah,  is  what  he 
preaches  every-where,  and  makes  it  his  great  bufinefs  to  publifh  to  the  world. 
This  he  did,  not  only  as  moft  agreeable  to  the  expedition  of  the  Jews,  who 
look’d  for  their  Meffiah,  chiefly  as  coming  in  power  to  be  their  King  and 
Deliverer;  but  as  it  beft  anfwered  the  chief  end  of  his  coming,  which  was  to 
be  a  King,  and  as  fuch,  to  be  received  by  thofe  who  would  be  his  fubjeds 
in  the  kingdom  which  he  came  to  ered.  And  though  he  took  not  diredly 
on  himfelf  the  title  of  King,  till  he  was  in  cuftody,  and  in  the  hands  of 
Pilate;  yet  ’tis  plain,  “  King,”  and  “  King  of  Ifrael,  ”  were  the  familiar  and 
received  titles  of  the  Meffiah.  See  John  i.  50.  Luke  xix.  38.  compared 
with  Matt.  xxi.  9.  and  Mark  xi.  9.  John  xii.  13.  Matt.  xxi.  5.  Luke  xxiii. 
2.  compared  with  Matt,  xxvii.  11.  and  John  xviii.  33,-37.  Mark  xv.  12. 
compared  with  Matt,  xxvii.  22.  Matt,  xxvii.  42. 

What  thofe  were  to  do,  who  believed  him  to  be  the  Meffiah,  and  received 
him  for  their  King,  that  they  might  be  admitted  to  be  partakers  with  him 
of  his  kingdom  in  glory,  we  fhall  beft  know  by  the  laws  he  gives  them,  and 
requires  them  to  obey  ;  and  by  the  fentence  which  he  himfelf  will  give,  when, 
fitting  on  his  throne,  they  fhall  all  appear  at  his  tribunal,  to  receive  every  one 
his  doom  from  the  mouth  of  this  righteous  Judge  of  all  men. 

What  he  propofed  to  his  followers  to  be  believed,  we  have  already  feen, 
by  examining  his,  and  his  apoftles  preaching,  ftep  by  ftep,  all  through  the 
hiftory  of  the  four  evangelills,  and  the  A<fts  of  the  apoftles.  The  fame 
method  will  beft  and  plaineft  fhew  us,  whether  he  required  of  thofe  who 
believed  him  to  be  the  Meffiah,  any  thing  befides  that  faith,  and  what  it  was. 
For,  he  being  a  King,  we  fhall  fee  by  his  commands  what  he  expedts  from  his 
fubjedts :  For,  if  he  did  not  expedt  obedience  to  them,  his  commands  would 
be  but  mere  mockery  ;  and  if  there  were  no  punifhment  for  the  tranfgreffors 
of  them,  his  laws  would  not  be  the  laws  of  a  King,  that  had  authority  to 
command,  and  power  to  chaftife  the  difobedient ;  but  empty  talk,  without 
force,  and  without  influence. 

W  e  fhall  therefore  from  his  injundlions  (if  any  fuch  there  be)  fee  what 
he  has  made  neceffary  to  be  performed,  by  all  thofe  who  fhall  be  received  into 
eternal  life,  in  his  kingdom  prepared  in  the  heavens.  And  in  this  we  cannot 
be  deceived.  What  we  have  from  his  own  mouth,  efpecially  if  repeated  over 
and  over  again,  in  different  places  and  expreffions,  will  be  paft  doubt  and  con- 
troverfy.  I  fhall  pafs  by  all  that  is  faid  by  St.  John  Baptift,  or  any  other, 
before  our  Saviour’s  entry  upon  his  miniftry,  and  publick  promulgation  of  the 
laws  of  his  kingdom. 
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H  e  began  his  preaching  with  a  command  to  repent,  as  St.  Matt,  tells  us, 
iv.  17.  “  From  that  time  Jefus  began  to  preach,  faying,  Repent ;  For  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.  And  Luke  v.  32.  he  tells  the  fcribes  and 
Pharifees,  “  I  come  not  to  call  the  righteous;”  (thofe  who  were  truly  fo, 
needed  no  help,  they  had  a  right  to  the  tree  of  Life),  “  but  finners  to  repen¬ 
tance.” 

In  his  fermon,  as  ’tis  called,  in  the  mount,  Luke  vi.  and  Matt.  v.  &c. 
he  commands  they  fhould  be  exemplary  in  good  works :  “  Let  your  light  1b 
{hine  amongft  men,  that  they  may  fee  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven,”  Matt.  v.  15.  And  that  they  might  know  what 
he  came  for,  and  what  he  expe&ed  of  them,  he  tells  them,  ver.  17,-20. 
“  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  diffolve,”  or  loofen,  “  the  law,  or  the  pro¬ 
phets  :  I  am  not  come  to  diffolve,”  or  loofen,  “  but  to  make  it  full,”  or 
complete;  by  giving  it  you  in  its  true  and  ft  rid:  l'enfe.  Here  we  fee  he  con¬ 
firms,  and  at  once  reinforces  all  the  moral  precepts  in  the  old  teftament. 
“  For  verily  I  fay  to  you,  Till  heaven  and  earth  pafs,  one  jot,  or  one  tittle, 
fhall  in  no  wife  pafs  from  the  law,  till  all  be  done.  Whofoever  therefore 
{hall  break  one  of  thefe  lead  commandments,  and  fhall  teach  men  fo,  he 
fhall  be  called  the  lead  (i.  e.  as  it  is  interpreted,  fhall  not  be  at  all)  u  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.”  Ver.  21.  “  I  lay  unto  you,  That  except  your  righte- 
oufnefs,”  i.  e.  your  performance  of  the  eternal  law  of  right,  “  fhall  exceed 
the  righteoufnefs  of  the  fcribes  and  Pharifees,  ye  fhall  in  no  cafe  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.”  And  then  he  goes  on  to  make  good  what  he  laid, 
ver.  17.  viz.  “  That  he  was  come  to  complete  the  law,”  viz.  by  giving  its 
full  and  clear  fenfe,  free  from  the  corrupt  and  loofening  glolfes  of  the  fcribes 
and  Pharifees,  ver.  22,-26.  He  tells  them,  That  not  only  murder,  but  caufe- 
lefs  anger,  and  fo  much  as  words  of  contempt,  were  forbidden.  He  com¬ 
mands  them  to  be  reconciled  and  kind  towards  their  adverfaries ;  and  that  upon 
pain  of  condemnation.  In  the  following  part  of  his  fermon,  which  is  to  be 
read,  Luke  vi.  and  more  at  large,  Matt.  v.  vi.  vii.  he  not  only  forbids  actual 
uncleannefs,  but  all  irregular  delires,  upon  pain  of  hell-fire ;  caufelefs  divorces; 
fwearing  in  converfation,  as  well  as  forfwearing  in  judgment ;  revenge  ;  reta¬ 
liation  ;  oflentation  of  charity,  of  devotion,  and  of  falling ;  repetitions  in 
prayer,  covetoufnefs,  worldly  care,  cenforioufnefs :  and  on  the  other  fide, 
commands  loving  our  enemies,  doing  good  to  thofe  that  hate  us,  blelTing  thofe 
that  curfe  us,  praying  for  thofe  that  defpightfully  ufe  us ;  patience  and  meek- 
nefs  under  injuries,  forgivenefs,  liberality,  compaflion  :  and  clofes  all  his  par¬ 
ticular  injunctions,  with  this  general  golden  rule.  Matt.  vii.  12.  “  All  things 
whatfoever  ye  would  have  that  men  fhould  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  fo  to  them  : 
for  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets.”  And  to  drew  how  much  he  is  in  earned, 
andexpedts  obedience  to  thefe  laws  ;  he  tells  them,  Luke  vi.  35.  That  if  they 
obey,  “  Great  fhall  be  their  reward;”  they  cc  fhall  be  called,  The  ions 
of  the  Highelt.”  And  to  all  this,  in  the  conclufion,  he  adds  the  folemn 
fandtion  ;  “  Why  call  ye  me  Lord,  Lord,  and  do  not  the  things  that  I  fay  ?  ” 
’Tis  in  vain  for  you  to  take  me  for  the  Meliiah  your  King,  unlefs  you  obey 
me.  *c  Not  every  one  who  calls  me  Lord,  Lord,  fhall  enter  into  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven,”  or  be  the  fons  of  God;  “  But  he  that  doth  the  will  of  my 
Father  which  is  in  heaven.”  To  fuch  difobedient  fubjeds,  though  they  have 
prophefied  and  done  miracles  in  my  name,  I  fhall  fay  at  the  day  of  judgment; 
u  Depart  from  me,  ye  workers  of  iniquity  ;  I  know  you  not.” 

When,  Matt.  xii.  he  was  told,  That  his  mother  and  brethren  fought  to 
fpeak  with  him,  ver.  49.  tc  Stretching  out  his  hands  to  his  difciples,  he  laid, 
Behold  my  mother  and  my  brethren  ;  for  whofoever  fhall  do  the  will  of 
my  Father,  who  is  in  heaven,  he  is  my  brother,  and  filler,  and  mother.” 
They  could  not  be  children  of  the  adoption,  and  fellow  heirs  with  him  of 
eternal  life,  who  did  not  do  the  will  of  his  heavenly  Father. 

Matt.  xv.  and  Mark  vi.  the  Pharifees  finding  fault,  that  his  dilciples 

eat  with  unclean  hands,  he  makes  this  declaration  to  his  apoftles :  “  Do  ye 

not 
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not  perceive,  that  whatfoever  from  without  entreth  into  a  man,  cannot  defile 
him,  becaufe  it  enters  not  into  his  heart,  but  his  belly  ?  That  which  cometh 
out  of  the  man,  that  defileth  the  man  :  for  from  within,  out  of  the  heart  of 
men,  proceed  evil  thoughts,  adulteries,  fornications,  murders,  thefts,  falfe 
witneffes,  covetoufnefs,  wickednefs,  deceit,  lalcivioufnefs,  an  evil  eye,  blaf- 
phemy,  pride,  foolifhnefs.  All  thefe  ill  things  come  from  within,  and  defile 
a  man.” 

He  commands  felf-denial,  and  the  expofing  ourfelves  to  fuffering  and 
danger,  rather  than  to  deny  or  difown  him :  and  this  upon  pain  of  lofing  our 
fouls  j  which  are  of  more  worth  than  all  the  world.  This  we  may  read. 
Matt.  xvi.  24,-27.  and  the  parallel  places,  Matt.  viii.  and  Luke  ix. 

The  apoftles  difputing  amongft  them,  who  fhould  be  greateft  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  the  Meffiah,  Matt,  xviii.  1.  he  thus  determines  the  controverfy: 
Mark  ix.  33.  “  If  any  one  will  be  firft,  let  him  be  laft  of  all,  and  fervant  of 
all;”  and  fetting  a  child  before  them,  adds,  Matt,  xviii.  3.  “  Verily  I  fay 
unto  you,  Unlefs  ye  turn,  and  become  as  children,  ye  fhall  not  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.” 

Matt,  xviii.  15.  “  If  thy  brother  fhall  trefpafs  againft  thee,  go  and  tell 
him  his  fault  between  thee  and  him  alone  :  if  he  fhall  hear  thee,  thou  haft 
gained  thy  brother.  But  if  he  will  not  hear  thee,  then  take  with  thee  one  or 
two  more,  that  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witneffes  every  word  may  be 
eftablifhed.  And  if  he  fhall  negleft  to  hear  them,  tell  it  to  the  church :  but 
if  he  negledt  to  hear  the  church,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  an  heathen  and  publi¬ 
can.”  Ver.  21.  “  Peter  faid.  Lord,  how  often  fhall  my  brother  fin  againft 
me,  and  I  forgive  him  ?  Till  feven  times  ?  Jefus  faid  unto  him,  I  fay  not  unto 
thee,  till  feven  times;  but  until  feventy  times  feven.”  And  then  ends  the 
parable  of  the  fervant,  who  being  himfelf  forgiven,  was  rigorous  to  his  fellow- 
fervant,  with  thefe  words  ;  ver.  34.  “  And  his  Lord  was  wroth,  and  deliver¬ 
ed  him  to  the  tormentors,  till  he  fhould  pay  all  that  was  due  unto  him.  So 
likewife  fhall  my  heavenly  Father  do  alfo  unto  you,  if  you  from  your  hearts 
forgive  not  every  one  his  brother  their  trefpaffes.” 

Luke  x.  25.  to  the  lawyer,  asking  him,  “  What  fhall  I  do  to  inherit 
eternal  life  ?  He  faid,  What  is  written  in  the  law  ?  How  readeft  thou  ?  ”  He 
anfwered,  u  Thou  fhalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with 
all  thy  foul,  and  with  all  thy  ftrength,  and  with  all  thy  mind ;  and  thy 
neighbour  as  thyfelf.”  Jefus  faid,  “  This  do,  and  thou  fhalt  live.”  And 
when  the  lawyer,  upon  our  Saviour’s  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan,  was 
forced  to  confefs,  that  he  that  fhewed  mercy,  was  his  neighbour ;  Jefus  dif- 
miffed  him  with  this  charge,  ver.  37.  “  Go,  and  do  thou  likewife.” 

Luke  xi. 41.  “  Give  alms  of  fuch  things  as  ye  have:  behold,  all  things 
are  clean  unto  you.” 

Luke  xii.  15.  “  Take  heed,  and  beware  of  covetoufnefs.”  Ver.  22. 

<c  Be  not  folicitous  what  ye  fhall  eat,  or  what  ye  fhall  drink,  nor  what  ye 
fhall  put  on;”  be  not  fearful,  or  apprehenfive  of  want;  u  for  it  is  your 
Father’s  pleafure  to  give  you  a  kingdom.  Sell  that  you  have,  and  give  alms : 
and  provide  yourfelves  bags  that  wax  not  old,  and  treafure  in  the  heavens  that 
faileth  not :  for  where  your  treafure  is,  there  will  your  heart  be  alfo.  Let 
your  loins  be  girded,  and  your  lights  burning ;  and  ye  yourfelves  like  unto 
men  that  wait  for  the  Lord,  when  he  will  return.  Bleffed  are  thofe  fervants, 
whom  the  Lord,  when  he  cometh,  fhall  find  watching.  Bleffed  is  that  fervant, 
whom  the  Lord  having  made  ruler  of  his  houfhold,  to  give  them  their  portion 
of  meat  in  due  feafon,  the  Lord,  when  he  cometh,  fhall  find  fo  doing.  Of  a 
truth  I  fay  unto  you,  that  he  will  make  him  a  ruler  over  all  that  he  hath. 
But  if  that  fervant  fay  in  his  heart.  My  Lord  delayeth  his  coming  ;  and  fhall 
begin  to  beat  the  men-fervants,  and  maidens,  and  to  eat  and  drink,  and  to  be 
drunken  ;  the  lord  of  that  fervant  will  come  in  a  day  when  he  looketh  not  for 
him,  and  at  an  hour  when  he  is  not  aware ;  and  will  cut  him  in  funder,  and 
will  appoint  him  his  portion  with  unbelievers.  And  that  fervant  who  knew 
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his  lord’s  will,  and  prepared  not  himfelf,  neither  did  according  to  his  will, 
fhall  be  beaten  with  many  ftripes.  For  he  that  knew  not,  and  did  commit 
things  worthy  of  ftripes,  fhall  be  beaten  with  few  ftripes.  For  unto  whom- 
foever  much  is  given,  of  him  fhall  be  much  required :  and  to  whom  men 
have  committed  much,  of  him  they  will  ask  the  more.” 

Luke  xiv.  n.  “  Whofoever  exalteth  himlelf,  fhall  be  abafed  :  and  he  that 
humbleth  himfelf,  fhall  be  exalted.” 

Ver.  12.  cc  When  thou  makeft  a  dinner,  or  fupper,  call  not  thy  friends, 
or  thy  brethren,  neither  thy  kinfmen,  nor  thy  neighbours ;  left  they  alfo  bid 
thee  again,  and  a  recompence  be  made  thee.  But  when  thou  makeft  a  feaft, 
call  the  poor  and  maimed,  the  lame  and  the  blind  ;  and  thou  fhalt  be  bleffed : 
for  they  cannot  recompenfe  thee;  for  thou  fhalt  be  recompenfed  at  the  refur- 
reCtion  of  the  juft.” 

Ver.  33.  u  So  likewife,  whofoever  he  be  of  you,  that  is  not  ready  to 
forego  all  that  he  hath,  he  cannot  be  my  difciple.” 

Luke  xvi.  9.  “  I  fay  unto  you,  make  to  yourfelves  friends  of  the  mam¬ 
mon  of  unrighteoufnefs ;  that  when  ye  fail,  they  may  receive  you  into  ever- 
lafting  habitations.  If  ye  have  not  been  faithful  in  the  unrighteous  mammon, 
who  will  commit  to  your  truft  the  true  riches  ?  And  if  ye  have  not  been  faithful 
in  that  which  is  another  man’s,  who  fhall  give  you  that  which  is  your 
own  ?  ” 

Luke  xvii.  3.  “  If  thy  brother  trefpafs  againft  thee,  rebuke  him;  and  if 
he  repent,  forgive  him.  And  if  he  trefpafs  againft  thee  feven  times  in  a  day, 
and  feven  times  in  a  day  turn  again  to  thee,  faying,  I  repent;  thou  fhalt 

forgive  him.” 

Luke  xviii.  1.  “  He  fpoke  a  parable  to  them,  to  this  end,  that  men 
ought  always  to  pray,  and  not  to  faint.” 

Ver.  i 8.  “  One  comes  to  him,  and  asks  him,  faying,  Mafter,  what 
fhall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life  ?  Jefus  faid  to  him,  If  thou  wilt  enter  into 
life,  keep  the  commandments.  He  fays,  Which  ?  Jefus  faid,  Thou  knoweft 
the  commandments :  Thou  fhalt  not  kill ;  thou  fhalt  not  commit  adultery  ; 
thou  fhalt  not  fteal ;  thou  fhalt  not  bear  falfe  witnefs ;  defraud  not;  honour 
thy  father,  and  thy  mother  ;  and  thou  fhalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyfelf. 
He  faid.  All  thefe  have  I  obferved  from  my  youth.  Jefus  hearing  this,  loved 
him ;  and  faid  unto  him,  Yet  lacked;  thou  one  thing  :  fell  all  that  thou  haft, 
and  give  it  to  the  poor,  and  thou  fhalt  have  treafure  in  heaven  ;  and  come, 
follow  me.”  To  underhand  this  right,  we  mud;  take  notice,  that  this  young 
man  asks  our  Saviour,  what  he  mud;  do,  to  be  admitted  effectually  into  the 
kingdom  of  the  Meffiah  ?  The  Jews  believed,  that  when  the  Meffiah  came, 
thofe  of  their  nation  that  received  him,  fhould  not  die  ;  but  that  they,  with 
thofe  who,  being  dead,  fhould  then  be  raifed  again  by  him,  fhould  enjoy 
eternal  life  with  him.  Our  Saviour,  in  anfwer  to  this  demand,  tells  the 
young  man,  that  to  obtain  the  eternal  life  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Mefliah,  he 
muft  keep  the  commandments.  And  then  enumerating  feveral  of  the  precepts 
of  the  law,  the  young  man  fays,  he  had  obferved  thefe  from  his  childhood. 
For  which,  the  text  tells  us,  Jefus  loved  him.  But  our  Saviour,  to  try 
whether  in  earned  he  believed  him  to  be  the  Meftiah,  and  refolved  to  take 
him  to  be  his  King,  and  to  obey  him  as  fuch,  bids  him  give  all  he  has  to  the 
poor,  and  come,  and  follow  him ;  and  he  fhould  have  treafure  in  heaven. 
This  I  look  on  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  place ;  this,  of  felling  all  he  had, 
and  giving  it  to  the  poor,  not  being  a  Handing  law  of  his  kingdom  ;  but  a 
probationary  command  to  this  young  man ;  to  try  whether  he  truly  believed 
him  to  be  the  Meffiah,  and  was  ready  to  obey  his  commands,  and  relinquidi 
all  to  follow  him,  when  he,  his  Prince,  required  it. 

And  therefore  we  fee,  Luke  xix.  14.  where  our  Saviour  takes  notice  of 
the  Jews  not  receiving  him  as  the  Meffiah,  he  expreffes  it  thus ;  “  We  will 
not  have  this  man  to  reign  over  us.”  ’Tis  not  enough  to  believe  him  to  be  the 
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Meffiah,  unlefs  we  alfo  obey  his  laws,  and  take  him  to  be  our  King,  to  reign 
over  us. 

Matt.  xxii.  11,-13.  that  had  not  on  the  wedding-garment,  though 
he  accepted  of  the  invitation,  and  came  to  the  wedding,  was  caft  into  utter 
darknefs.  By  the  wedding-garment,  ’tis  evident  good  works  are  meant  here  j 
that  wedding-garment  of  line  linen,  clean  and  white,  which  we  are  told, 
Rev.  xix.  8.  is  the  Sixouojfjialct,  “  righteous  a&s  of  the  faints  ;”  or,  as  St.  Paul 
calls  it,  Ephel'.  iv.  1.  “  The  walking  worthy  of  the  vocation  wherewith  we 
are  called.”  This  appears  from  the  parable  itfelf :  “  The  kingdom  of  heaven,” 
fays  our  Saviour,  ver.  2.  “  is  like  unto  a  king,  who  made  a  marriage  for  his 
fon.”  And  here  he  diilinguiffies  thofe  who  were  invited,  into  three  forts: 

1.  Thofe  who  were  invited,  and  came  not;  i.  e.  thofe  who  had  the  gofpel, 
the  good  news  of  the  kingdom  of  God  propofed  to  them,  but  believed  not. 

2.  Thofe  who  came,  but  had  not  on  a  wedding-garment ;  i.  e.  believed  Jefus 
to  be  the  Meffiah,  but  were  not  new  clad  (as  I  may  l'o  fay)  with  a  true  repen¬ 
tance,  and  amendment  of  life ;  nor  adorn’d  with  thofe  virtues,  which  the 
apoflle,  Col.  iii.  requires  to  be  put  on.  3.  Thofe  who  wxre  invited,  did  come, 
and  had  on  the  wedding-garment ;  i.  e.  heard  the  gofpel,  believed  Jefus  to  be 
the  Meffiah,  and  lincerely  obeyed  his  laws.  Thele  three  forts  are  plainly 
defigned  here ;  whereof  the  laid  only  were  the  bleffed,  who  were  to  enjoy 
the  kingdom  prepared  for  them. 

Matt,  xxiii.  “  Be  not  ye  called  Rabbi :  for  one  is  your  Mafter,  even  the 
Meffiah,  and  ye  all  are  brethren.  And  call  no  man  your  father  upon  the 
earth  :  for  one  is  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  Neither  be  ye  called 
mailers  :  for  one  is  your  Mailer,  even  the  Meffiah.  But  he  that  is  greatell 
amongll  you,  lhall  be  your  fervant.  And  whofoever  lhall  exalt  himfelf,  lhall 
be  abafed  ;  and  he  that  lhall  humble  himfelf,  ffiall  be  exalted.” 

Luke  xxi.  34.  “  Take  heed  to  yourfelves,  left  your  hearts  be  at  any  time 
overcharged  with  furfeiting  and  drunkennefs,  and  cares  of  this  life.” 

Luke  xxii.  25.  u  He  faidunto  them,  The  kings  of  the  Gentiles  exercife 
lordffiip  over  them ;  and  they  that  exercife  authority  upon  them,  are  called 
benefactors.  But  ye  lhall  not  be  fo.  But  he  that  is  greatell  amongll  you,  let 
him  be  as  the  younger  ;  and  he  that  is  chief,  as  he  that  doth  ferve.” 

John  xiii.  34.  “  A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you,  That  ye  love 
one  another ;  as  I  have  loved  you,  that  ye  alfo  love  one  another.  By  this  lhall 
all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  dilciples,  if  ye  love  one  another.”  This  com¬ 
mand,  of  loving  one  another,  is  repeated  again,  chap.  xv.  12,  and  17. 

John  xiv.  15.  “  If  ye  love  me,  keep  my  commandments.”  Ver.  21.  w  He 
that  hath  my  commandments,  and  keepeth  them,  he  it  is  that  loveth  me : 
and  he  that  loveth  me,  ffiall  be  loved  of  my  Father,  and  I  will  love  him,  and 
manifell  myfelf  to  him.”  Ver.  23.  “  If  a  man  loveth  me,  he  will  keep  my 
words.”  Ver.  24.  “  He  that  loveth  me  not,  keepeth  not  my  fayings.” 

John  xv.  8.  “  In  this  is  my  Father  glorified,  that  ye  bear  much  fruit ;  fo 
ffiall  ye  be  my  difciples.”  Ver.  14.  “  Ye  are  my  friends,  if  yedowhatfo- 
ever  I  command  you.” 

Thus  we  fee  our  Saviour  not  only  confirmed  the  moral  law  ;  and  clearing 
it  from  the  corrupt  glolfes  of  the  fcribes  and  Pharifees,  ffiewed  the  ilri&nefs, 
as  well  as  obligation  of  its  injunctions ;  but  moreover,  upon  occafion,  requires 
the  obedience  of  his  difciples  to  feveral  of  the  commands  he  afreffi  lays  upon 
them ;  with  the  inforcement  of  unfpeakable  rewards  and  puniffiments  in 
another  world,  according  to  their  obedience  or  difobedience.  There  is  not, 
I  think,  any  of  the  duties  of  morality,  which  he  has  not  fomewhere  or 
other,  by  himfelf  and  his  apoflles,  inculcated  over  and  over  again  to  his 
followers  in  exprefs  terms.  And  is  it  for  nothing,  that  he  is  fo  inflant  with 
them  to  bring  forth  fruit?  Does  he,  their  King,  command,  and  is  it  an  indiffe¬ 
rent  thing  ?  Or  will  their  happinefs  or  milery  not  at  all  depend  upon  it, 
whether  they  obey  or  no  ?  They  were  required  to  believe  him  to  be  the 

Meffiah ; 
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Meffiah  ;  which  faith  is  of  grace  promifed  to  he  reckoned  to  them,  for  the 
compleating  of  their  righteouihefs,  wherein  it  was  defective  :  but  righteouf- 
nefs,  or  obedience  to  the  law  of  God,  was  their  great  bufinefs,  which  if  they 
could  have  attained  by  their  own  performances,  there  would  have  been  no 
need  of  this  gracious  allowance,  in  reward  of  their  faith  :  but  eternal  life, 
after  the  refurrection,  had  been  their  due  by  a  former  covenant,  even  that  of 
works ;  the  rule  whereof  was  never  abolifhed,  though  the  rigour  were  abated. 
The  duties  injoined  in  it  were  duties  Rill.  Their  obligations  had  never  ceafed ; 
nor  a  wilful  negleCt  of  them  was  ever  difpenfed  with.  But  their  pall  tranf- 
greffions  were  pardoned,  to  thofe  who  received  Jefus,  the  promifed  Meffiah, 
for  their  King;  and  their  future  flips  covered,  if,  renouncing  their  former 
iniquities,  they  entred  into  his  kingdom,  and  continued  his  fubjedls,  with  a 
Ready  refolution  and  endeavour  to  obey  his  laws.  This  righteoufnefs  there¬ 
fore,  a  complete  obedience  and  freedom  from  fin,  are  Rill  fincerely  to  be 
endeavoured  after.  And  ’tis  no-where  promifed,  that  thofe  who  perfiil  in  a 
wilful  difobedience  to  his  laws,  fhall  be  received  into  the  eternal  blifs  of  his 
.kingdom,  how  much  foever  they  believe  in  him. 

A  sincere  obedience,  how  can  any  one  doubt  to  be,  or  fcruple  to  call, 
a  condition  of  the  new  covenant,  as  well  as  faith  ;  who  ever  read  our  Saviour’s 
fermon  in  the  mount,  to  omit  all  the  reR?  Can  any  thing  be  more  exprefs 
than  thefe  words  of  our  Lord  ?  Matt.  vi.  14.  “  If  you  forgive  men  their 
trefpafles,  your  heavenly  Father  will  alfo  forgive  you  :  but  if  ye  forgive  not 
men  their  trefpafles,  neither  will  your  Father  forgive  your  trefpafles.”  And 
John  xiii.  17.  “  If  ye  know  thefe  things,  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do  them.”  This 
is  fo  indifpenfable  a  condition  of  the  new  covenant,  that  believing,  without  it, 
will  not  do,  nor  be  accepted ;  if  our  Saviour  knew  the  terms,  on  which  he 
would  admit  men  into  life.  u  Why  call  ye  me,  Lord,  Lord,”  fays  he,  Luke 
vi.  46.  a  and  do  not  the  things  which  I  fay?”  It  is  not  enough  to  believe  him 
to  be  the  Meffiah,  the  Lord,  without  obeying  him.  For  that  thefe  he  fpeaks 
to  here,  were  believers,  is  evident  from  the  parallel  place.  Matt.  vii.  21,— 23. 
where  it  is  thus  recorded :  “  Not  every  one  who  fays,  Lord,  Lord,  fhall  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  but  he  that  doth  the  will  of  my  Father,  which 
is  in  heaven.”  No  rebels,  or  refractory,  difobedient,  fhall  be  admitted  there, 
though  they  have  fo  far  believed  in  Jefus,  as  to  be  able  to  do  miracles  in  his 
name;  as  is  plain  out  of  the  following  words :  c<  Many  will  fay  to  me  in  that 
day,  Have  we  not  prophefied  in  thy  name,  and  in  thy  name  have  cafl  out 
devils,  and  in  thy  name  have  done  many  wonderful  works  ?  And  then  will 
I  profefs  unto  them,  I  never  knew  you  :  depart  from  me,  ye  workers  of 
iniquity.” 

This  part  of  the  new  covenant,  the  apoRles  alfo,  in  their  preaching  the 
gofpel  of  the  Meffiah,  ordinarily  joined  with  the  doCtrine  of  faith. 

St.  Peter  in  his  firfl  fermon,  ACts  ii.  when  they  were  pricked  in  heart, 
and  asked,  “  What  Avail  we  do  ?  ”  fays,  ver.  38.  “  Repent,  and  be  bap¬ 
tized,  every  one  of  you,  in  the  name  of  Jefus  ChriA,  for  the  remiffion  of 
fins.”  The  fame  he  fays  to  them  again  in  his  next  fpeech,  ACls  iv.  26. 
w  Unto  you  firfl,  God  having  raifed  up  his  Son  Jefus,  fent  him  to  blefs  you.” 
How  was  this  done?  “  in  turning  away  every  one  from 

YOUR  INIQUITIES.” 

The  fame  doClrine  they  preach  to  the  high  priefl  and  rulers,  Adis  v.  30. 
“  The  God  of  our  fathers  raifed  up  Jefus,  whom  ye  flew,  and  hanged  on  a 
tree.  Him  hath  God  exalted  with  his  right  hand,  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour, 
for  to  give  repentance  to  Ifrael,  and  forgivenefs  of  fins;  and  we  are 
witneffes  of  thefe  things,  and  fo  is  alfo  the  Holy  GhoR,  whom  God  hath 
given  to  them  that  obey  him.” 

Acts  xvii.  30.  St.  Paul  tells  the  Athenians,  That  now  under  the  gofpel, 
“  God  commandeth all  men  every-where  to  repent.” 

Acts  xx.  21.  St.  Paul,  in  his  la  A  conference  with  the  elders  of  Ephefus, 

profefles  to  have  taught  them  the  whole  dodtrine  neceflary  to  falvation.  “  I 

have,” 
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have,”  fays  he,  “  kept  back  nothing  that  was  profitable  unto  you  ;  but  have 
fhewed  you,  and  have  taught  you  publickly,  and  from  houfe  to  houfe  ;  testi¬ 
fying  both  to  the  Jews  and  to  the  Greeks :  ”  and  then  gives  an  account  what 
his  preaching  had  been,  viz.  “  Repentance  towards  God,  and  faith 
towards  our  Lord  Jefus  the  Meffiah.”  This  was  the  fum  and  fubftance  of  the 
gofpel  which  St.  Paul  preached,  and  was  all  that  he  knew  neceflary  to  falva- 
tion ;  viz.  u  Repentance,  and  believing  Jefus  to  be  the  Mefiiah :  ”  and  fo 
takes  his  laft  fare wel  of  them,  whom  he  Atou Id  never  fee  again,  ver.  32.  in 
thefe  words,  <c  And  now,  brethren,  I  commend  you  to  God,  and  to  the  word 
of  his  grace,  which  is  able  to  build  you  up,  and  to  give  you  an  inheritance 
among  all  them  that  are  fanttifred.”  There  is  an  inheritance  conveyed  by  the 
word  and  covenant  of  grace  ;  but  it  is  only  to  thole  who  are  fan&ified. 

Acts  xxiv.  24.  “  When  Felix  lent  for  Paul,”  that  he  and  his  wife 
Drufilla  might  hear  him,  “  concerning  the  faith  in  Chrift;”  Paul  reafoned  of 
righteoufnefs,  or  juftice,  and  temperance  ;  the  duties  we  owe  to  others,  and 
to  ourfelves  ;  and  of  the  judgment  to  come;  till  he  made  Felix  to  tremble. 
WTereby  it  appears,  that  “  temperance  and  juAice”  were  fundamental  parts 
of  the  religion  that  Paul  profelfed,  and  were  contained  in  the  faith  which  he 
preached.  And  if  we  find  the  duties  of  the  moral  law  not  prefled  by  him 
every-where ;  we  mull  remember,  that  moll  of  his  fermons  left  upon  record, 
were  preached  in  their  fynagogues  to  the  Jews,  who  acknowledged  their 
obedience  due  to  all  the  precepts  of  the  law ;  and  would  have  taken  it  amifs 
to  have  been  fufpedted,  not  to  have  been  more  zealous  for  the  law  than  he. 
And  therefore  it  was  with  reafon  that  his  difcourles  were  directed  chiefly  to 
what  they  yet  wanted,  and  were  averfe  to ;  the  knowledge  and  embracing  of 
Jefus  their  promifed  Meffiah.  But  what  his  preaching  generally  was,  if  we 
will  believe  him  himfelf,  we  may  fee  A£ts  xxvi.  where  giving  an  account  to 
king  Agrippa,  of  his  life  and  doctrine,  he  tells  him,  ver.  20.  “  I  thewed  un¬ 
to  them  of  Damafcus,  and  at  Jerusalem,  and  throughout  all  the  coafts  of 
Judea,  and  then  to  the  Gentiles,  that  they  fhould  repent,  and  turn  to  God, 
and  do  works  meet  for  repentance.” 

Thus  we  fee,  by  the  preaching  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apoAles,  that  he 
required  of  thofe  who  believed  him  to  be  the  Meffiah,  and  received  him  for 
their  Lord  and  Deliverer,  that  they  fhould  live  by  his  laws :  and  that  (though 
in  confideration  of  their  becoming  his  fubjedts,  by  faith  in  him,  whereby  they 
believed  and  took  him  to  be  the  Meffiah,  their  former  fins  fhould  be  forgiven) 
vet  he  would  own  none  to  be  his,  nor  receive  them  as  true  denizons  of  the 

•r  / 

new  Jerufalem,  into  the  inheritance  of  eternal  life ;  but  leave  them  to  the 
condemnation  of  the  unrighteous ;  who  renounced  not  their  former  mifcar- 
riages,  and  lived  in  a  fincere  obedience  to  his  commands.  What  he  expedls 
from  his  followers,  he  has  fufficiently  declared  as  a  Legiflator:  and  that 
they  may  not  be  deceived,  by  miftaking  the  dodtrine  of  faith,  grace,  free- 
grace,  and  the  pardon  and  forgivenefs  of  fins,  and  falvation  by  him,  (which 
was  the  great  end  of  his  coming)  he  more  than  once  declares  to  them,  for 
what  omiffions  and  mifcarriages  he  ffiall  judge  and  condemn  to  death,  even 
thofe  who  have  owned  him,  and  done  miracles  in  his  name  ;  when  he  comes 
at  laft  to  render  to  every  one  according  to  what  he  had  done  in  thefiefh, 
fitting  upon  his  great  and  glorious  tribunal,  at  the  end  of  the  world. 

The  firft  place  where  we  find  our  Saviour  to  have  mentioned  the  day  of 
judgment,  is  John  v.  28,  29.  in  thefe  words;  u  The  hour  is  coming,  in 
which  all  that  are  in  their  graves  fhall  hear  his”  [i.  e.  the  Son  of  God’s]  “  voice, 
and  fhall  come  forth;  they  that  have  done  good,  unto  the  refurrection 
of  life  •  and  they  that  have  done  evil,  unto  the  refurredtion  of  damna¬ 
tion.”  That  which  puts  the  diftindtion,  if  we  will  believe  our  Saviour,  is  the 
having  “  done  good  or  evil.”  And  he  gives  a  reafon  of  the  necellity  of  his 
judging  or  condemning  thofe  “  who  have  done  evil,”  in  the  following  words, 
ver.  30.  “  I  can  of  my  own  felf  do  nothing.  As  I  hear,  I  judge ;  and  my 
judgment  is  juft  ;  becaufe  I  feek  not  my  own  will,  but  the  will  of  my  Father, 

who 
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who  hath  fent  me.”  Pie  could  not  judge  of  himfelf ;  he  had  but  a  delegated 
power  of  judging  from  the  Father,  whofe  will  he  obeyed  in  it,  and  who  was 
of  purer  eyes  than  to  admit  any  unjuft  perfon  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Matt.  vii.  22,  23.  fpeaking  again  of  that  day,  he  tells  what  his  fentence 
will  be,  “  Depart  from  me,  ye  workers  of  iniquity.”  Faith,  in  the  peni¬ 
tent  and  fincerely  obedient,  lupplies  the  defedt  of  their  performances ;  and  fo 
by  grace  they  are  made  juft.  But  we  may  obferve,  none  are  fentenced  or 
puniffied  for  unbelief,  but  only  for  their  mifdeeds.  “  They  are  workers  of 
iniquity”  on  whom  the  fentence  is  pronounced. 

Matt.  xiii.  14.  “  At  the  end  of  the  world,  the  Son  of  man  fhall  fend 
forth  his  angels;  and  they  (hall  gather  out  of  his  kingdom  all  fcandals,  and 
them  which  do  iniquity;  and  caft  them  into  a  furnace  of  fire;  there 
fhall  bewailing  and  gnafhing  of  teeth.”  And  again,  ver.  49.  “  The  angels 
fhall  fever  the  wicked  from  among  the  just;  and  fhall  caft  them  into  the 
furnace  of  fire.” 

Matt.  xvi.  24.  “  For  the  Son  of  man  fhall  come  in  the  glory  of  his 
Father,  with  his  angels :  and  then  he  (hall  reward  every  man  according  to  his 

WORKS.” 

Luke  xiii.  26.  “  Then  fhall  ye  begin  to  fay.  We  have  eaten  and  drank 
in  thy  prefence,  and  thou  haft  taught  in  our  ftreets.  But  he  (hall  fay,  I  tell 
you,  I  know  you  not;  depart  from  me,  ye  workers  of  iniquity.” 

Matt.  xxv.  24,-26.  “  When  the  Son  of  man  (hall  come  in  his  glory; 
and  before  him  (hall  be  gathered  all  nations ;  he  fhall  fet  the  fheep  on  his  right 
hand,  and  the  goats  on  his  left.  Then  fhall  the  King  fay  to  them  on  his  right 
hand,  Come,  ye  blefled  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world ;  for  I  was  an  hungred,  and  ye  gave  me 
meat ;  I  was  thirfty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink ;  I  was  a  ftranger,  and  ye  took  me 
in ;  naked,  and  ye  cloathed  me  ;  I  was  fick,  and  ye  vifited  me ;  I  was  in 
prifon,  and  ye  came  unto  me.  Then  fhall  the  righteous  anfwer  him,  faying. 
Lord,  when  faw  we  thee  an  hungred,  and  fed  thee  ?  &c.  And  the  King 
fhall  anfwer,  and  fay  unto  them,  Verily,  I  fay  unto  you,  Inafmuch  as  ye 
have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  lead;  of  thefe  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto 
me.  Then  (hall  he  fay  unto  them  on  the  left  hand,  Depart  from  me,  ye 
curfed,  into  everlafting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels :  for  I  was 
an  hungred,  and  ye  gave  me  no  meat ;  I  was  thirfty,  and  ye  gave  me  no 
drink  ;  I  was  a  ftranger,  and  ye  took  me  not  in  ;  naked,  and  ye  cloathed  me 
not ;  fick  and  in  prifon,  and  ye  vifited  me  not.  Infomuch  that  ye  did  it 
not  to  one  of  thefe,  ye  did  it  not  to  me.  And  thefe  fhall  go  into  everlafting 
punilhment :  but  the  righteous  into  life  eternal.” 

These,  I  think,  are  all  the  places  where  our  Saviour  mentions  the  laft 
judgment,  or  deferibes  his  way  of  proceeding  in  that  great  day ;  wherein,  as 
we  have  obferved,  it  is  remarkable,  that  every-where  the  fentence  follows, 
doing  or  not  doing  ;  without  any  mention  of  believing,  or  not  believing.  Not 
that  any,  to  whom  the  gofpel  hath  been  preached,  fhall  be  faved,  without 
believing  Jefus  to  be  the  Meffiah  :  for  all  being  finners,  and  tranfgreftors  of 
the  law,  and  fo  unjuft,  all  are  liable  to  condemnation  ;  unlefs  they  believe, 
and  fo  through  grace  are  juftified  by  God,  for  this  faith,  which  fhall  be 
accounted  to  them  for  righteoufnefs.  But  the  reft  wanting  this  cover,  this 
allowance  for  their  tranfgrellions,  muft  anfwer  for  all  their  actions ;  and  being 
found  tranfgreflors  of  the  law,  fhall  by  the  letter,  and  fandtion  of  that  law, 
be  condemned,  for  not  having  paid  a  full  obedience  to  that  law,  and  not  for 
want  of  faith.  That  is  not  the  guilt,  on  which  the  punilhment  is  laid  ; 
though  it  be  the  want  of  faith,  which  lays  open  their  guilt  uncovered ;  and 
expoles  them  to  the  fentence  of  the  law,  againft  all  that  are  unrighteous. 

The  common  objedlion  here,  is;  If  all  finners  (hall  be  condemned,  but 
fuch  as  have  a  gracious  allowance  made  them  ;  and  fo  are  juftified  by  God, 
for  believing  Jefus  to  be  the  Meffiah,  and  fo  taking  him  for  their  King,  whom 
they  are  relolved  to  obey,  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power;  “  What  fhall 
Vol.  II.  *  7  E  ’  become 
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become  of  all  mankind,  who  lived  before  our  Saviour’s  time ;  who  never 
heard  of  his  name,  and  confequently  could  not  believe  in  him?”  To  this 
the  anfwer  is  fo  obvious  and  natural,  that  one  would  wonder  how  any  reafon- 
able  man  fhould  think  it  worth  the  urging.  No  body  was,  or  can  be,  required 
to  believe,  what  was  never  propofed  to  him  to  believe.  Before  the  fulnefs  of 
time,  which  God  from  the  counfel  of  his  own  wifdom  had  appointed  to  fend 
his  Son  in,  he  had  at  feveral  times,  and  in  different  manners,  promifed  to  the 
people  of  Ifrael,  an  extraordinary  perfon  to  come ;  who,  railed  from  amongd 
themfelves,  fhould  be  their  Ruler  and  Deliverer.  The  time,  and  other  cir- 
cumftances  of  his  birth,  life,  and  perfon,  he  had  in  fundry  prophecies  fo  parti¬ 
cularly  defcribed,  and  fo  plainly  foretold,  that  he  was  well  known,  and 
expected  by  the  Jews,  under  the  name  of  the  Meffiah,  or  Anointed,  given 

him  in  fome  of  thefe  prophecies.  All  then  that  was  required,  before  his 

appearing  in  the  world,  was  to  believe  what  God  had  revealed,  and  to  rely 
with  a  full  affurance  on  God,  for  the  performance  of  his  promife  ;  and  believe, 
that  in  due  time  he  would  fend  them  the  Meffiah,  this  anointed  King,  this 
promifed  Saviour  and  Deliverer,  according  to  his  word.  This  faith  in  the 
promifes  of  God,  this  relying  and  acquiefcing  in  his  word  and  faithfulnefs, 
the  Almighty  takes  well  at  our  hands,  as  a  great  mark  of  homage,  paid  by  us 
poor  frail  creatures,  to  his  goodnefs  and  truth,  as  well  as  to  his  power  and 
wifdom  ;  and  accepts  it  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  peculiar  providence,  and 
benignity  to  us.  And  therefore,  our  Saviour  tells  us,  Jghn  xii.  44.  “  He 

that  believes  on  me,  believes  not  on  me,  but  on  him  that  fent  me.”  The 

works  of  nature  fhew  his  wifdom  and  power :  but  ’tis  his  peculiar  care  of 
mankind,  mod:  eminently  difcovered  in  his  promifes  to  them,  that  fhews  his 
bounty  and  goodnefs  ;  and  confequently  engages  their  hearts  in  love  and 
affedtion  to  him.  This  oblation  of  an  heart,  fixed  with  dependance  on,  and 
affedtion  to  him,  is  the  mod  acceptable  tribute  we  can  pay  him,  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  true  devotion,  and  life  of  all  religion.  What  a  value  he  puts  on  this 
depending  on  his  word,  and  reding  fatisfied  in  his  promifes,  we  have  an  exam¬ 
ple  in  Abraham  j  whofe  faith  “  was  counted  to  him  for  righteoufnefs,  ”  as 
we  have  before  remarked  out  of  Rom.  iv.  And  his  relying  firmly  on  the 
promife  of  God,  without  any  doubt  of  its  performance,  gave  him  the  name 
of  the  father  of  the  faithful;  and  gained  him  fo  much  favour  with  the 
Almighty,  that  he  was  called  the  “  friend  of  God;”  the  highed  and  mod 
glorious  title  can  be  bedowed  on  a  creature.  The  thing  promifed  was  no 
more,  but  a  fon  by  his  wife  Sarah ;  and  a  numerous  poderity  by  him,  which 
fhould  poffefs  the  land  of  Canaan.  Thefe  were  but  temporal  bleffings,  and 
(except  the  birth  of  a  fon)  very  remote  ;  fuch  as  he  fhould  never  live  to  fee, 
nor  in  his  own  perfon  have  the  benefit  of.  But  becaufe  he  quedioned  not 
the  performance  of  it ;  but  reded  fully  fatisfied  in  the  goodnefs,  truth,  and 
faithfulnefs  of  God,  who  had  promifed  ;  it  was  counted  to  him  for  righteouf¬ 
nefs.  Let  us  fee  how  St.  Paul  expreffes  it;  Rom.  iv.  18,-22.  “  Who, 
againd  hope,  believed  in  hope,  that  he  might  become  the  father  of  many 
nations ;  according  to  that  which  was  fpoken,  So  fhall  thy  feed  be.  And 
being  not  weak  in  his  faith,  he  confidered  not  his  own  body  now  dead,  when 
he  was  above  an  hundred  years  old,  neither  yet  the  deadnefs  of  Sarah’s  womb. 
He  daggered  not  at  the  promife  of  God  through  unbelief,  but  was  drong  in 
faith ;  giving  glory  to  God,  and  being  fully  perfuaded,  that  what  he  had 
promifed,  he  was  able  to  perform.  And  therefore,  it  was  imputed  to 
him  for  righteoufnefs.”  St.  Paul  having  here  emphatically  defcribed  the. 
drength  and  firmnefs  of  Abraham’s  faith,  informs  us,  that  he  hereby  “  gave 
glory  to  God;”  and  therefore  it  was  u  accounted  to  him  for  righteoufnefs.” 
This  is  the  way  that  God  deals  with  poor  frail  mortals.  He  is  gracioully 
pleafed  to  take  it  well  of  them,  and  give  it  the  place  of  righteoufnefs,  and 
kind  of  merit  in  his  fight ;  if  they  believe  his  promifes,  and  have  a  dedfad 
relying  on  his  veracity  and  goodnefs.  St.  Paul,  Heb.  xi.  6.  tells  us ;  “  Without 
faith  it  is  impoffible  to  pleafe  God  :”  but  at  the  fame  time  tells  us  what  faith 
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(hat  is.  “  For,'’  fays  he,  “  he  that  cometh  to  God,  muft  believe  that  he  is ; 
and  that  he  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  ieek  him.”  He  muft  be 
perfuaded  of  God’s  mercy  and  good  will  to  thofe  who  leek  to  obeyjiim;  and 
reft  allured  of  his  rewarding  thofe  who  rely  on  him,  for  whatever,  either  by 
the  light  of  nature,  or  particular  promiles,  he  has  revealed  to  them  of  his 
tender  mercies,  and  taught  them  to  exped:  from  his  bounty.  This  deferip- 
tion  of  faith,  (that  we  might  not  miftake  what  he  means  by  that  faith,  with¬ 
out  which  we  cannot  pleale  God,  and  which  recommended  the  faints  of  old) 
St.  Paul  places  in  the  middle  of  the  lift  of  thofe,  who  were  eminent  for  their 
faith  ;  and  whom  he  fets  as  patterns  to  the  converted  Hebrews,  under  perfe¬ 
ction,  to  encourage  them  to  perfift  in  their  confidence  of  deliverance  by  the 
coming  of  Jefus  Chrift,  and  in  their  belief  of  the  promifes  they  now  had 
under  the  gofpel.  By  thofe  examples  he  exhorts  them  not  to  “  draw  back” 
from  the  hope  that  was  fet  before  them,  nor  apoftatize  from  the  profefiion  of 
the  chriftian  religion.  This  is  plain  from  ver.  35,-38.  of  the  precedent  chap¬ 
ter  :  “  Caft  not  away  therefore  your  confidence,  which  hath  great  recom- 
pence  of  reward.  For  ye  have  great  need  of  periifting  or  perfeverance ;”  (for 
fo  the  Greek  word  lignifies  here,  which  our  tranllation  renders  “  patience.” 
Vid.  Luke  viii.  15.)  “  that  after  ye  have  done  the  will  of  God,  ye  might 
receive  the  promile.  For  yet  a  little  while,  and  he  that  fhall  come  will  come, 
and  will  not  tarry.  Now  the  juft  fhall  live  by  faith.  But  if  any  man  draw 
back,  my  foul  lhall  have  no  pleafure  in  him.” 

The  examples  of  faith,  which  St.  Paul  enumerates  and  propofes  in  the 
following  words,  chap.  xi.  plainly  fhew,  that  the  faith,  whereby  thofe  believers 
of  old  pleafed  God,  was  nothing  but  a  ftedfaft  reliance  on  the  goodnefs  and 
faithfulnefs  of  God,  for  thofe  good  things,  which  either  the  light  of  nature, 
or  particular  promifes,  had  given  them  grounds  to  hope  for.  Of  what  avail 
this  faith  was  with  God,  we  may  fee,  ver.  4.  “  By  faith  Abel  offered  unto 
God  a  more  excellent  facrifice  than  Cain  ;  by  which  he  obtained  witnefs  that 
he  was  righteous.”  Ver.  5.  u  By  faith  Enoch  was  tranflated,  that  he  fbould 
not  fee  death  :  for  before  his  tranllation  he  had  this  teftimony,  that  he  pleafed 
God.”  Ver.  7.  “  Noah,  being  warned  of  God  of  things  not  feen  as  yet;” 
being  wary,  “  by  faith  prepared  an  ark,  to  the  faving  of  his  houfe ;  by  the 
which  he  condemned  the  world,  and  became  heir  of  the  righteoufnefs  which 
is  by  faith.”  And  what  it  was  that  God  fo  gracioufly  accepted  and  rewarded, 
we  are  told,  ver.  11.  “  Through  faith  alfo  Sarah  herfelf  received  ftrength 
to  conceive  feed,  and  was  delivered  of  a  child,  when  fhe  was  paft  age.”  How 
fhe  came  to  obtain  this  grace  from  God,  the  apoftle  tells  us;  “  Becaufe  fhe 
judged  him  faithful  who  had  promifed.”  Thofe  therefore,  who  pleafed 
God,  and  were  accepted  by  him,  before  the  coming  of  Chrift,  did  it  only  by 
believing  the  promifes,  and  relying  on  the  goodnefs  of  God,  as  far  as  he  had 
revealed  it  to  them.  For  the  apoftle,  in  the  following  words,  tells  us,  ver.  13, 
“  Thele  all  died  in  faith,  not  having  received  (the  accomplifhment  of)  the 
promifes ;  but  having  feen  them  afar  off :  and  were  perfuaded  of  them,  and 
embraced  them.”  This  was  all  that  was  required  of  them;  to  be  perfuaded 
of,  and  embrace  the  promifes  which  they  had.  They  could  be  “  perfuaded 
of”  no  more  than  was  propofed  to  them ;  a  embrace”  no  more  than  was  reveal¬ 
ed,  according  to  the  promifes  they  had  received,  and  the  difpenfations  they 
were  under.  And  if  the  faith  of  things  “  feen  afar  off;”  if  their  trufting  in 
God  for  the  promifes  he  then  gave  them ;  if  a  belief  of  the  Meffiah  to  come, 
were  fufficient  to  render  thofe  who  lived  in  the  ages  before  Chrift,  acceptable 
to  God,  and  righteous  before  him  :  I  defire  thofe,  who  tell  us,  that  God  will 
not  (nay,  lome  go  fo  far  as  to  fay,  cannot  accept)  any,  who  do  not  believe 
every  article  of  their  particular  creeds  and  fyftems,  to  confider,  why  God, 
out  of  his  infinite  mercy,  cannot  as  well  juftify  man  now,  for  believing  Jefus 
of  Nazareth  to  be  the  promifed  Meffiah,  the  King  and  Deliverer,  as  thofe 
heretofore,  who  believed  only  that  God  would,  according  to  his  promife,  in 
*dne  time  fend  the  Mefiiah,  to  be  a  King  and  Deliverer. 
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There  is  another  difficulty  often  to  be  met  with,  which  feems  to  have 
fomething  of  more  weight  in  it :  and  that  is,  that  “  though  the  faith  of 
thofe  before  Chrift,  (believing  that  God  would  fend  the  Meffiah,  to  be  a 
Prince,  and  a  Saviour  to  his  people,  as  he  had  promifed)  and  the  faith  of  thofe 
lince  his  time,  (believing  Jefus  to  be  that  Meffiah,  promifed  and  fent  by  God) 
ffiall  be  accounted  to  them  for  righteoufnefs ;  yet  what  ffiall  become  of  all  the 
reft  of  mankind,  who,  having  never  heard  of  the  promife  or  news  of  a  Savi¬ 
our,  not  a  word  of  a  Meffiah  to  be  fent,  or  that  was  come,  have  had  no 
thought  or  belief  concerning  him  ?  ” 

To  this  I  anfwerj  that  God  will  require  of  every  man,  tc  according  to 
what  a  man  hath,  and  not  according  to  what  he  hath  not.”  He  will  not 
expeCt  the  improvement  of  ten  talents,  where  he  gave  but  one;  nor  require 
any  one  fhould  believe  a  promife,  of  which  he  has  never  heard.  The  apoftle’s 
reafoning,  Rom.  x.  14.  is  very  juft:  “  How  fhall  they  believe  in  him,  of 
whom  they  have  not  heard  ?”  But  though  there  be  many,  who  being  ftrangers 
to  the  commonwealth  of  Ifrael,  were  alfo  ftrangers  to  the  oracles  of  God, 
committed  to  that  people  5  many,  to  whom  the  promife  of  the  Meffiah  never 
came,  and  fo  were  never  in  a  capacity  to  believe  or  rejeCt  that  revelation :  yet 
God  had,  by  the  light  of  reafon,  revealed  to  all  mankind,  who  would  make 
ufe  of  that  light,  that  he  was  good  and  merciful.  The  fame  fpark  of  the 
divine  nature  and  knowledge  in  man,  which,  making  him  a  man,  fhewed  him 
the  law  he  was  under,  as  a  man ;  fhewed  him  alfo  the  way  of  atoning  the 
merciful,  kind,  compaffionate  Author  and  Father  of  him  and  his  being,  when 
he  had  tranfgreffied  that  law.  He  that  made  ufe  of  this  candle  of  the  Lord, 
fo  far  as  to  find  what  was  his  duty,  could  not  mifs  to  find  alfo  the  way  to 
reconciliation  and  forgivenefs,  when  he  had  failed  of  his  duty  :  though,  if  he 
ufed  not  his  reafon  this  way,  if  he  put  out  or  neglected  this  light,  he  might, 
perhaps,  fee  neither. 

The  law  is  the  eternal,  immutable  ftandard  of  right.  And  a  part  of  that 
law  is,  that  a  man  fhould  forgive,  not  only  his  children,  but  his  enemies,  upon 
their  repentance,  asking  pardon,  and  amendment.  And  therefore  he  could 
not  doubt  that  the  author  of  this  law,  and  God  of  patience  and  confolation, 
who'  is  rich  in  mercy,  would  forgive  his  frail  off-fpring,  if  they  acknowledged 
their  faults,  difapproved  the  iniquity  of  their  tranfgreffions,  begg’d  his  pardon, 
and  refolved  in  earneft,  for  the  future,  to  conform  their  aCtions  to  this  rule, 
which  they  owned  to  be  juft  and  right.  This  way  of  reconciliation,  this  hope 
of  atonement,  the  light  of  nature  revealed  to  them :  and  the  revelation  of  the 
gofpel,  having  faid  nothing  to  the  contrary,  leaves  them  to  ftand  and  fall  to 
their  own  Father  and  Mafter,  whofe  goodnefs  and  mercy  is  over  all  his 
works. 

I  know  fome  are  forward  to  urge  that  place  of  the  ACts,  chap.  iv.  as 
contrary  to  this.  The  words,  ver.  10.  and  12.  ftand  thus:  “  Beit  known 
unto  you  all,  and  to  all  the  people  of  Ifrael,  that  by  the  name  of  Jefus  Chrift 
of  Nazareth,  whom  ye  crucified,  whom  God  railed  from  the  dead,  even  by 
him,  doth  this  man”  [i.  e.  the  lame  man  reftored  by  Peter]  “  ftand  here  before 
you  whole.  This  is  the  ftone  which  is  fet  at  nought  by  you  builders,  which 
is  become  the  head  of  the  comer.  Neither  is  there  lalvation  in  any  other : 
for  there  is  none  other  name  under  heaven,  given  among  men,  in  which  we 
mull  be  faved.”  Which,  in  Ihort,  is,  that  Jefus  is  the  only  true  Meffiah  • 
neither  is  there  any  other  perfon,  but  he,  given  to  be  a  Mediator  between 
God  and  man,  in  whofe  name  we  may  ask,  and  hope  for  falvation. 

It  will  here  poffibly  be  asked,  “  Quorlum  perditio  htec  ?  ”  What  need  was 
there  of  a  Saviour  ?  What  advantage  have  we  by  Jefus  Chrift? 

I  t  is  enough  to  juftify  the  fitnefs  of  any  thing  to  be  done,  by  refolving  it 
into  the  u  wifdom  of  God,”  who  has  done  it ;  though  our  Ihort  views,  and 
narrow  underftandings,  may  utterly  incapacitate  us  to  fee  that  wifdom,  and 
to  judge  rightly  of  it.  We  know  little  of  this  vifible,  and  nothing  at  all  of 
the  ftate  of  that  intellectual  world,  wherein  are  infinite  numbers  and  degree* 
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of  fpirits  out  of  the  reach  of  our  ken,  or  guefs :  and  therefore,  know  not 
what  tranfaftions  there  were  between  God  and  our  Saviour,  in  reference  to  his 
kingdom.  We  know  not  what  need  there  was  to  let  up  an  head  and  a  chief¬ 
tain,  in  opposition  to  £C  the  prince  of  this  world,  the  Prince  of  the  power  of 
the  air,”  &c.  Whereof  there  are  more  than  obfeure  intimations  in  Scripture. 
And  we  lhall  take  too  much  upon  us,  if  we  Shall  call  God’s  wifdom,  or  provi¬ 
dence  to  account,  and  pertly  condemn  for  needlefs,  all  that  our  weak,  and 
perhaps,  biaffed  underflandings,  cannot  account  for. 

Though  this  general  anfwer  be  reply  enough  to  the  foremen tioned 
demand,  and  fuch  as  a  rational  man,  or  fair  Searcher  after  truth,  will  acquiefce 
in  ;  yet  in  this  particular  cafe,  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  God  has  fhewn 
himfelf  fo  vifibly  to  common  apprehenlions,  that  it  hath  furnilhed  us  abun¬ 
dantly  wherewithal  to  fatisfy  the  curious  and  inquilitive,  who  will  not  take 
a  bleffing,  unlefs  they  be  inflruefled  what  need  they  had  of  it,  and  why  it 
was  beftowed  upon  them.  The  great  and  many  advantages  we  receive  by  the 
coming  of  Jefus  the  Mefliah,  will  Ihew,  that  it  was  not  without  need,  that 
he  was  fent  into  the  world. 

The  evidence  of  our  Saviour’s  million  from  heaven  is  fo  great,  in  the 
multitude  of  miracles  he  did,  before  all  forts  of  people,  that  what  he  delivered 
cannot  but  be  received  as  the  oracles  of  God,  and  unqueflionable  verity.  For 
the  miracles  he  did  were  fo  ordered  by  the  divine  providence  and  wifdom,  that 
they  never  were,  nor  could  be  denied  by  any  of  the  enemies,  or  oppofers  of 
chriflianity. 

Though  the  works  of  nature,  in  every  part  of  them,  fufficiently  evidence 
a  Deity  ;  yet  the  world  made  fo  little  ufe  of  their  reafon,  that  they  faw  him 
not,  where,  even  by  the  impreflions  of  himfelf,  he  was  eafy  to  be  found. 
Senfe  and  lull  blinded  their  minds  in  fome,  and  a  carelefs  inadvertency  in 
others,  and  fearful  apprehenfions  in  moA  (who  either  believed  there  were,  or 
could  not  but  fufpect  there  might  be,  fuperior,  unknown  beings)  gave  them 
up  into  the  hands  of  their  prieRs,  to  fill  their  heads  with  falfe  notions  of  the 
Deity,  and  their  worfliip  with  foolifh  rites,  as  they  pleafed :  and  what  dread 
or  craft  once  began,  devotion  foon  made  facred,  and  religion  immutable. 
In  this  Rate  of  darknefs  and  ignorance  of  the  true  God,  vice  and  fuperflition 
held  the  world.  Nor  could  any  help  be  had,  or  hoped  for  from  reafon  ; 
which  could  not  be  heard,  and  was  judged  to  have  nothing  to  do  in  the  cafe  : 
the  prieRs,  every-where,  to  fecure  their  empire,  having  excluded  reafon  from 
having  any  thing  to  do  in  religion.  And  in  the  crowd  of  wrong  notions,  and 
invented  rites,  the  world  had  almoR  loR  the  fight  of  the  one  only  true  God. 
The  rational  and  thinking  part  of  mankind,  ’tis  true,  when  they  fought  after 
him,  found  the  one  fupreme,  invifible  God :  but  if  they  acknowledged  and 
worfhipped  him,  it  was  only  in  their  own  minds.  They  kept  this  truth  locked 
up  in  their  own  breads  as  a  fecret,  nor  ever  durR  venture  it  amongR  the  peo¬ 
ple,  much  lefs  amongR  the  prieRs,  thofe  wary  guardians  of  their  own  creeds 
and  profitable  inventions.  Hence  we  fee,  that  reafon,  fpeaking  never  fo 
clearly  to  the  wife  and  virtuous,  had  never  authority  enough  to  prevail  on  the 
multitude,  and  to  perfuade  the  focieties  of  men,  that  there  was  but  one  God, 
that  alone  was  to  be  owned  and  worRiipped.  The  belief  and  worfliip  of  one 
God,  was  the  national  religion  of  the  Israelites  alone :  and  if  we  will  confider 
it,  it  was  introduced  and  fupported  amongR  the  people  by  revelation.  They 
were  in  Gofhen,  and  had  light,  whilR  the  re  A  of  the  world  were  in  almoR 
Egyptian  darknefs,  “  without  God  in  the  world.”  There  was  no  part  of 
mankind,  who  had  quicker  parts,  or  improved  them  more  ;  that  had  a  greater 
light  of  reafon,  or  followed  it  farther  in  all  forts  of  fpeculations,  than  the 
Athenians :  and  yet  we  find  but  one  Socrates  amongR  them,  that  oppofed  and 
laughed  at  their  polytheifm,  and  wrong  opinions  of  the  Deity ;  and  we  fee 
how  they  rewarded  him  for  it.  Whatfoever  Plato,  and  the  l'oberefl  of  the 
philofophers  thought,  of  the  nature  and  being  of  the  one  God,  they  were  fain 
in  their  outward  profellions  and  worfliip,  to  go  with  the  herd,  and  keep  to  the 
Vol.  II.  7  F  religion 
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religion  eftablifhed  by  law  :  which  what  it  was,  and  how  it  had  difpofed  the 
minds  of  thefe  knowing  and  quick-lighted  Grecians,  St.  Paul  tells  us,  Acts 
xvii.  22,-29.  u  Ye  men  of  Athens,”  fays  he,  “  I  perceive,  that  in  all  things 
ye  are  too  fuperftitious.*  For  as  I  palled  by,  and  beheld  your  devotions,  I 
found  an  altar  with  this  inlcription,  To  the  unknown  God.  Whom 
therefore  ye  ignorantly  worlhip,  him  declare  I  unto  you.  God  that  made 
the  world,  and  all  things  therein,  feeing  that  he  is  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth, 
dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands:  neither  is  worlhipped  with  men's 
hands,  as  though  he  needed  any  thing,  feeing  he  giveth  unto  all  life,  and 
breath,  and  all  things ;  and  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of  men, 
for  to  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  and  hath  determined  the  times  before 
appointed,  and  the  bounds  of  their  habitations ;  that  they  fhould  feek  the 
Lord,  if  haply  they  might  feel  him  out,  and  find  him,  though  he  be  not  far 
from  every  one  of  us.”  Here  he  tells  the  Athenians,  that  they,  and  the  reft 
of  the  world  (given  up  to  fuperftition)  whatever  light  there  was,  in  the  works 
of  creation  and  providence,  to  lead  them  to  the  true  God,  yet  they  few  of 
them  found  him.  He  was  every-where  near  them  ;  yet  they  were  but  like 
people  groping  and  feeling  for  fomething  in  the  dark,  and  did  not  fee  him  with 
a  full  and  clear  Day-light;  “  But  thought  the  Godhead  like  to  gold  and 
filver,  and  ftone,  graven  by  art  and  man’s  device.” 

In  this  ftate  of  darknefs  and  error,  in  reference  to  the  “  true  God,”  our 
Saviour  found  the  world.  But  the  clear  revelation  he  brought  with  him, 
diflipated  this  darknefs ;  made  the  “  one  invisible  true  God”  known  to  the 
world  :  and  that  with  fuch  evidence  and  energy,  that  polytheifm  and  idolatry 
hath  no  where  been  able  to  withftand  it :  but  where-ever  the  preaching  of  the 
truth  he  delivered,  and  the  light  of  the  gofpel  hath  come,  thofe  mifts  have 
been  dilpelled.  And  in  effedt,  we  fee  that  fince  our  Saviour’s  time,  the  “  belief 
of  one  God”  has  prevailed  and  fpread  itfelf  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  For 
even  to  the  light  that  the  Meftiah  brought  into  the  world  with  him,  we  muft 
afcribe  the  owning,  and  profefiion  of  one  God,  which  the  Mahometan  religion 
hath  derived  and  borrowed  from  it.  So  that  in  this  fenfe  it  is  certainly  and 
manifeftly  true  of  our  Saviour,  what  St.  John  fays  of  him ;  1  John  iii.  8. 
“  For  this  purpofe  the  Son  of  God  was  manifefted,  that  he  might  deftroy  the 
works  of  the  devil.”  This  light  the  world  needed,  and  this  light  it  received 
from  him:  that  there  is  but  “  one  God,”  and  he  “eternal,  invifible;”  not 
like  to  any  vilible  objedts,  nor  to  be  reprefented  by  them. 

If  it  be  asked,  whether  the  revelation  to  the  patriarchs  by  Mofes,  did  not 
teach  this,  and  why  that  was  not  enough  ?  The  anfwer  is  obvious ;  that  how¬ 
ever  clearly  the  knowledge  of  one  invifible  God,  maker  of  heaven  and  earth, 
was  revealed  to  them  ;  yet  that  revelation  was  lhut  up  in  a  little  corner  of  the 
world;  amongft  a  people,  by  that  very  law,  which  they  received  with  it, 
excluded  from  a  commerce  and  communication  with  the  reft  of  mankind. 
The  Gentile  world,  in  our  Saviour’s  time,  and  feveral  ages  before,  could  have 
no  atteftation  of  the  miracles,  on  which  the  Hebrews  built  their  faith,  but 
from  the  Jews  themfelves,  a  people  not  known  to  the  greateft  part  of  man¬ 
kind;  contemned  and  thought  vilely  of,  by  thofe  nations  that  did  know  them; 
and  therefore  very  unfit  and  unable  to  propagate  the  doctrine  of  one  God  in 
the  world,  and  diffufe  it  through  the  nations  of  the  earth,  by  the  ftrength 
and  force  of  that  ancient  revelation,  upon  which  they  had  received  it.  But 
our  Saviour,  when  he  came,  threw  down  this  wall  of  partition  ;  and  did  not 
confine  his  miracles  or  meffage  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  or  the  wrorlhippers  at 
Jerufalem.  But  he  himfelf  preached  at  Samaria,  and  did  miracles  in  the 
borders  of  Tyre  and  Sydon,  and  before  multitudes  of  people  gathered  from 
all  quarters.  And  after  his  refurredtion,  fent  his  apoftles  amongft  the  nations, 
accompanied  with  miracles;  which  were  done  in  all  parts  l'o  frequently,  and 
before  fo  many  witnelfes  of  all  forts,  in  broad  day-light,  that,  as  I  have  before 
obferved,  the  enemies  of  Chriftianity  have  never  dared  to  deny  them  ;  no, 
not  Julian  himfelf :  who  neither  wanted  skill  nor  power  to  enquire  into  the 
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truth  ;  nor  would  have  failed  to  have  proclaimed  and  expofed  it,  if  he  could 
have  detected  any  faKhood  in  the  hiftory  of  the  gofpel  ;  or  found  the  lead 
ground  to  queftion  the  matter  of  fact  publifhed  of  Chrift,  and  his  apoflles. 
The  number  and  evidence  of  the  miracles  done  by  our  Saviour  and  his  followers, 
by  the  power  and  force  of  truth,  bore  down  this  mighty  and  accomplifhed 
emperor,  and  all  his  parts,  in  his  own  dominions.  He  durft  not  deny  fo 
plain  matter  of  faCt,  which  being  granted,  the  truth  of  our  Saviour’s  doCtrine 
and  million  unavoidably  follows ;  notwithftanding  whatfoever  artful  fuggef- 
tions  his  wit  could  invent,  or  malice  Ihould  offer,  to  the  contrary. 

2.  Next  to  the  knowledge  of  one  God;  maker  of  all  things;  a  clear 
“  knowledge  of  their  duty”  was  wanting  to  mankind.  'This  part  of  know¬ 
ledge,  though  cultivated  with  fome  care,  by  fome  of  the  heathen  philofophers; 
yet  got  little  footing  among  the  people.  All  men  indeed,  under  pain  of  dif- 
pleafing  the  gods,  were  to  frequent  the  temples :  every  one  went  to  their 
facrifices  and  fervices :  but  the  priefts  made  it  not  their  bufinefs  to  teach 
them  virtue.  If  they  were  diligent  in  their  obfervations  and  ceremonies ; 
punctual  in  their  feaits  and  folemnities,  and  the  tricks  of  religion  ;  the  holy 
tribe  allured  them,  the  gods  were  pleafed  ;  and  they  looked  no  farther.  Few 
went  to  the  fchools  of  the  philofophers,  to  be  inftruCted  in  their  duties ;  and 
to  know  what  was  good  and  evil  in  their  actions.  The  priefts  fold  the  better 
pennyworths,  and  therefore  had  all  their  cuftom.  Luftrations  and  proceffions 
were  much  eafier  than  a  clean  confcience,  and  a  fteady  courfe  of  virtue ;  and 
an  expiatory  facrifice,  that  atoned  for  the  want  of  it,  was  much  more  conve¬ 
nient,  than  a  ftricft  and  holy  life.  No  wonder  then,  that  religion  was  every¬ 
where  diftinguifhed  from,  and  preferred  to  virtue  ;  and  that  it  was  dangerous 
herefy  and  profanenels  to  think  the  contrary.  So  much  virtue  as  was  necelfary 
to  hold  focieties  together ;  and  to  contribute  to  the  quiet  of  governments, 
the  civil,  laws  of  commonwealths  taught,  and  forced  upon  men  that  lived 
under  magiflrates.  But  thefe  laws,  being  for  the  molt  part  made  by  fuch, 
who  had  no  other  aims  but  their  own  power,  reached  no  farther  than  thofe 
things,  that  would  ferve  to  tie  men  together  in  fubje&ion  ;  or  at  modi,  were 
directly  to  conduce  to  the  profperity  and  temporal  happinefs  of  any  people. 
But  natural  religion,  in  its  full  extent,  was  no  where,  that  I  know,  taken 
care  of,  by  the  force  of  natural  reafon.  It  Ihould  feem,  by  the  little  that  has 
hitherto  been  done  in  it,  that  ’tis  too  hard  a  task  for  unaflilled  reafon,  to 
eftablifh  morality  in  all  its  parts,  upon  its  true  foundation,  with  a  clear  and 
convincing  light.  And  tis  at  leaft  a  furer  and  fhorter  way,  to  the  apprehen- 
lions  of  the  vulgar,  and  mafs  of  mankind,  that  one  manifeftly  fent  from  God, 
and  coming  with  vifible  authority  from  him,  fhould,  as  a  King  and  Law¬ 
maker,  tell  them  their  duties;  and  require  their  obedience;  than  leave  it  to 
the  long,  and  fometimes  intricate  deductions  of  reafon,  to  be  made  out  to 
them.  Such  trains  of  reafonings  the  greateft  part  of  mankind  have  neither 
leifure  to  weigh  ;  nor,  for  want  of  education  and  ufe,  skill  to  judge  of.  We 
fee  how  unfuccefsful  in  this,  the  attempts  of  philofophers  were  before  our 
Saviour’s  time.  How  fhort  their  feveral  fyftems  came,  of  the  perfection  of  a 
true  and  complete  morality,  is  very  vifible.  And  if  fince  that,  the  chriftian 
philofophers  have  much  out-done  them ;  yet  we  may  obferve,  that  the  firft 
knowledge  of  the  truths  they  have  added,  are  owing  to  revelation  :  though 
as  foon  as  they  are  heard  and  confidered,  they  are  found  to  be  agreeable  to 
reafon  ;  and  fuch  as  can  by  no  means  be  contradicted.  Every  one  may  obferve 
a  great  many  truths,  which  he  receives  at  firft  from  others,  and  readily  affents 
to,  as  confonant  to  reafon,  which  he  would  have  found  it  hard,  and  perhaps 
beyond  his  ftrength,  to  have  difcovered  himfelf.  Native  and  original  truth 
is  not  fo  eafily  wrought  out  of  the  mine,  as  we,  who  have  it  delivered,  ready 
dug  and  fafhioned  into  our  hands,  are  apt  to  imagine.  And  how  often  at  fifty 
or  threefcore  years  old  are  thinking  men  told,  what  they  wonder  how  they 
could  mifs  thinking  of?  Which  yet  their  own  contemplations  did  not,  and 
pofiibly  never  would  have  helped  them  to.  Experience  {hews,  that  the  know¬ 
ledge 
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ledge  of  morality,  by  meer  natural  light,  (how  agreeable  foever  it  be  to  it) 
makes  but  a  llow  progrels,  and  little  advance  in  the  world.  And  the  reafon 
of  it  is  not  hard  to  be  found  in  men’s  neceliities,  pa  Hi  on  s,  vices,  and  miftaken 
kiterefts,  which  turn  their  thoughts  another  way :  and  the  defigning  leaders, 
as  well  as  following  herd,  find  it  not  to  their  purpofe  to  employ  much  of  their 
meditations  this  way.  Or  whatever  elfe  was  the  caufe,  ’tis  plain  in  fadt,  that 
human  reafon  unaffifted,  failed  men  in  its  great  and  proper  buiinefs  of  morality* 
It  never  from  unquelfionable  principles,  by  clear  deductions,  made  out  an 
intire  body  of  the  “  law  of  nature.”  And  he  that  fhall  collect  all  the  moral 
rules  of  the  philofophers,  and  compare  them  with  thofe  contained  in  the  new 
teftament,  will  find  them  to  come  fhort  of  the  morality  delivered  by  our 
Saviour,  and  taught  by  his  apoftles  3.  a  college  made  up,  for  the  moft  part,  of 
ignorant,  but  infpired  Miermen.- 

Though  yet,  if  any  one  fhould  think,  that  out  of  the  fayings  of  the 
wife  heathens,  before  our  Saviour’s  time,  there  might  be  a  collection  made  of 
all  thofe  rules  of  morality,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  chriftian  religion ; 
yet  this  would  not  at  all  hinder,  but  that  the  world,  neverthelefs,  flood  as 
much  in  need  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  morality  delivered  by  him.  Let  it  be 
granted  (though  not  true)  that  all  the  moral  precepts  of  the  gofpel  were  known 
by  fome-body  or  other,  amongft  mankind,  before.  But  where,  or  how,  or 
of  what  ufe,  is  not  conlidered.  Suppofe  they  may  be  picked  up  here  and 
there  3  fome  from  Solon  and  Bias  in  Greece,  others  from  Tully  in  Italy:  and 
to  compleat  the  work,  let  Confucius,  as  far  as  China,  be  confulted  3  and 
Anacarfis  the  Scythian,  contribute  his  fhare.  What  will  all  this  do,  to  give 
the  world  a  complete  morality,  that  may  be  to  mankind,  the  unquelfionable 
rule  of  life  and  manners  ?  I  will  not  here  urge  the  impoflibility  of  collecting 
from  men,  fo  far  diftant  from  one  another,  in  time,  and  place,  and  languages. 
I  will  fuppofe  there  was  a  Stobeus  in  thofe  times,  who  had  gathered  the  moral 
fayings  from  all  the  fages  of  the  world.  What  would  this  amount  to,  towards 
being  a  fteady  rule  3  a  certain  tranfcript  of  a  law,  that  we  are  under  ?  Did  the 
faying  of  Ariftippus,  or  Confucius,  give  it  an  authority  ?  Was  Zeno  a  law¬ 
giver  to  mankind?  If  not,  what  he  or  any  other  philofopher  delivered,  was 
but  a  faying  of  his.  Mankind  might  hearken  to  it,  or  rejeCt  it,  as  they 
pleafedi  or  as  it  fuited  their  in  tereft,  paftlons,  principles  or  humours.  They 
were  under  no  obligation  3  the  opinion  of  this  or  that  philofopher,  was  of  no 
authority.  And  if  it  were,  you  muff  take  all  he  faid  under  the  fame  character. 
All  his  dictates  mult  go  for  law,  certain  and  true  3  or  none  of  them.  And 
then,  if  you  will  take  any  of  the  moral  fayings  of  Epicurus  (many  whereof 
Seneca  quotes  with  efteem  and  approbation)  for  precepts  of  the  law  of  nature 5 
you  muft  take  all  the  reft  of  his  doCtrine  for  fuch  too  3  or  elfe  his  authority 
ceafes  :  and  fo  no  more  is  to  be  received  from  him,  or  any  of  the  fages  of  old, 
for  parts  of  the  law  of  nature,  as  carrying  with  it  an  obligation  to  be  obeyed, 
but  what  they  prove  to  be  fo.  But  fuch  a  body  of  Ethicks,  proved  to  be  the 
law  of  nature,  from  principles  of  reafon,  and  reaching  all  the  duties  of  life  3 
I  think  no-body  will  fay  the  world  had  before  our  Saviour’s  time.  ’Tis  not 
enough,  that  there  were  up  and  down  fcattered  fayings  of  wife  men,  conform¬ 
able  to  right  reafon.  The  kw  of  nature,  is  the  law  of  convenience  too  :  and 
’tis  no  wonder,  that  thofe  men  of  parts,  and  ftudious  of  virtue  (who  had 
occafion  to  think  on  any  particular  part  of  it,)  fhould,  by  meditation,  light  on 
the  right,  even  from  the  obfervable  convenience  and  beauty  of  it  3  without 
making  out  its  obligation  from  the  true  principles  of  the  law  of  nature,  and 
foundations  of  morality.  But  thefe  incoherent  apophthegms  of  philofophers, 
and  wife  men  :  however  excellent  in  themfelves,  and  well  intended  by  them, 
could  never  make  a  morality,  whereof  the  world  could  be  convinced,  could 
never  rife  to  the  force  of  a  law,  that  mankind  could  with  certainty  depend  on. 
Whatfoever  fhould  thus  be  univerfally  ufeful,  as  a  ftandard  to  which  men 
fhould  conform  their  manners,  muft  have  its  authority,  either  from  reafon  or 
revelation.  ’Tis  not  every  writer  of  morals,  or  compiler  of  it  from  others, 
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that  can  thereby  be  erected  into  a  law-giver  to  mankind ;  and  a  dilator  of 
rales,  which  are  therefore  valid,  becaufe  they  are  to  be  found  in  his  books ; 
under  the  authority  of  this  or  that  philofopher.  He,  that  any  one  will  pretend 
to  let  up  in  this  kind,  and  have  his  rules  pals  for  authentick  diredions,  mull 
lhew,  that  either  he  builds  his  dodrine  upon  principles  of  reafon,  felf-evident 
in  themfelves ;  and  that  he  deduces  all  the  parts  of  it  from  thence,  by  clear 
and  evident  demonllration  :  or  mull  lhew  his  commiffion  from  heaven,  that 
he  comes  with  authority  from  God,  to  deliver  his  will  and  commands  to  the 
world.  In  the  former  way,  no-body  that  I  know,  before  our  Saviour’s  time, 
ever  did,  or  went  about  to  give  us  a  morality.  ’Tis  true,  there  is  a  law  of 
nature :  but  who  is  there  that  ever  did,  or  undertook  to  give  it  us  all  entire, 
as  a  law ;  no  more,  nor  no  lets,  than  what  was  contained  in,  and  had  the 
obligation  of  that  law?  Who  ever  made  out  all  the  parts  of  it,  put  them 
together,  and  lhewed  the  world  their  obligation  ?  Where  was  there  any  l'uch 
code,  that  mankind  might  have  recourle  to,  as  their  unerring  rule,  before  our 
Saviour’s  time  ?  If  there  was  not,  ’tis  plain,  there  was  need  of  one  to  give  us 
fuch  a  morality  ;  fuch  a  law,  which  might  be  the  fure  guide  of  thofe  who 
had  a  delire  to  go  right;  and  if  they  had  a  mind,  need  notmiftake  their  duty, 
but  might  be  certain  when  they  had  performed,  when  failed  in  it.  Such  a 
law  of  morality  Jefus  Chrift  hath  given  us  in  the  new  tedament ;  but  by  the 
latter  of  thefe  ways,  by  revelation.  We  have  from  him  a  full  and  fufficient 
rule  for  our  direction,  and  conformable  to  that  of  reafon.  But  the  truth  and 
obligation  of  its  precepts  have  their  force,  and  are  put  pad  doubt  to  us,  by  the 
evidence  of  his  million.  He  was  fent  by  God  :  his  miracles  lhew  it ;  and  the 
authority  of  God  in  his  precepts  cannot  be  quellioned.  Here  morality  has  a 
fure  dandard,  that  revelation  vouches,  and  reafon  cannot  gainfay,  nor 
quedion ;  but  both  together  witnefs  to  come  from  God  the  great  law-maker. 
And  fuch  an  one  as  this,  out  of  the  new  tedament,  I  think  the  world  never 
had,  nor  can  any  one  fay,  is  any  where  elfe  to  be  found.  Let  me  ask  any 
one,  who  is  forward  to  think  that  the  dodrine  of  morality  was  full  and  clear 
in  the  world,  at  our  Saviour’s  birth;  whether  would  he  have  directed  Brutus 
and  Caffius,  (both  men  of  parts  and  virtue,  the  one  whereof  believed,  and 
the  other  disbelieved  a  future  being)  to  be  fatisfied  in  the  rules  and  obligations 
of  all  the  parts  of  their  duties ;  if  they  Ihould  have  asked  him,  Where  they 
might  find  the  law  they  were  to  live  by,  and  by  which  they  Ihould  be  charged, 
or  acquitted,  as  guilty  or  innocent  ?  If  to  the  fayings  of  the  wife,  and  the 
declarations  of  philolophers,  he  fends  them  into  a  wild  wood  of  uncertainty, 
to  an  endlefs  maze,  from  which  they  Ihould  never  get  out ;  if  to  the  religions 
of  the  world,  yet  worfe :  and  if  to  their  own  reafon,  he  refers  them  to  that 
which  had  l'ome  light  and  certainty  ;  but  yet  had  hitherto  failed  all  mankind 
in  a  perfect  rule ;  and  we  fee,  refolved  not  the  doubts  that  had  rifen  amongft 
the  lludious  and  thinking  philofophers ;  nor  had  yet  been  able  to  convince  the 
civilized  parts  of  the  world,  that  they  had  not  given,  nor  could,  without  a 
crime,  take  away  the  lives  of  their  children,  by  expofing  them. 

I  f  any  one  (hall  think  to  excufe  human  nature,  by  laying  blame  on  men’s 
negligence,  that  they  did  not  carry  morality  to  an  higher  pitch ;  and  make  it 
out  entire  in  every  part,  with  that  clearnefs  of  demonllration  which  fome 
think  it  capable  of;  he  helps  not  the  matter.  Be  the  caufe  what  it  will,  our 
Saviour  found  mankind  under  a  corruption  of  manners  and  principles,  which 
ages  after  ages  had  prevailed,  and  mull  be  confeffed,  was  not  in  a  way  or 
tendency  to  be  mended.  The  rules  of  morality  were  in  different  countries 
and  feds,  different.  And  natural  reafon  nowhere  had,  nor  was  like  to  cure 
the  defeds  and  errors  in  them.  Thofe  juft  meafures  of  right  and  wrong, 
which  neceffity  had  any  where  introduced,  the  civil  laws  prefcribed,  or  philo- 
fophy  recommended,  ftood  not  on  their  true  foundations.  They  were  looked 
on  as  bonds  of  lociety,  and  conveniences  of  common  life,  and  laudable 
pradices.  But  where  was  it  that  their  obligation  was  throughly  known  and 
allowed,  and  they  received  as  precepts  of  a  law  ;  of  the  highell  law,  the  law 
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of  nature  ?  That  could  not  be,  without  a  clear  knowledge  and  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  law-maker,  and  the  great  rewards  and  punifhments,  for  thole 
that  would,  or  would  not  obey  him.  But  the  religion  of  the  heathens,  as 
was  before  obferved,  little  concerned  itfelf  in  their  morals.  The  priefts, 
that  delivered  the  oracles  of  heaven,  and  pretended  to  fpeak  from  the  gods, 
fpoke  little  of  virtue  and  a  good  life.  And  on  the  ocher  fide,  the  philofophers, 
who  fpoke  from  reafon,  made  not  much  mention  of  the  Deity  in  their  Ethicks. 
They  depended  on  reafon  and  her  oracles  j  which  contain  nothing  but  truth: 
but  yet  fomc  parts  of  that  truth  lie  too  deep  for  our  natural  powers  eafily  to 
reach,  and  make  plain  and  vilible  to  mankind,  without  lome  light  from  above 
to  direCt  them.  When  truths  are  once  known  to  us,  though  by  tradition, 
we  are  apt  to  be  favourable  to  our  own  parts ;  and  afcribe  to  our  own  under- 
ftandings  the  difcovery  of  what,  in  reality,  we  borrowed  from  others :  or,  at 
leaft,  finding  we  can  prove,  what  at  firft  we  learnt  from  others,  we  are  for¬ 
ward  to  conclude  it  an  obvious  truth,  which,  if  we  had  fought,  we  could  not 
have  miffed.  Nothing  feems  hard  to  our  underftandings,  that  is  once  known : 
and  becaufe  what  we  fee,  we  fee  with  our  own  eyes ;  we  are  apt  to  over-look  or 
forget  the  help  we  had  from  others,  who  fhewed  it  us,  and  firft  made  us  fee  ir, 
as  if  we  were  not  at  all  beholden  to  them,  for  thole  truths  they  opened  the 
way  to,  and  led  us  into.  For  knowledge  being  only  of  truths  that  are  per¬ 
ceived  to  be  fo,  we  are  favourable  enough  to  our  own  faculties ;  to  conclude, 
that  they  of  their  own  ffrength  would  have  attained  thofe  difcoveries,  without 
any  foreign  afiiftance  j  and  that  we  know  thofe  truths,  by  the  ffrength  and 
native  light  of  our  ov/n  minds,  as  they  did  from  whom  we  received  them  by 
theirs,  only  they  had  the  luck  to  be  before  us.  Thus  the  whole  flock  of 
human  knowledge  is  claimed  by  every  one,  as  his  private  poffeflion,  as  foon  js 
he  (profiting  by  others  difcoveries)  has  got  it  into  his  own  mind :  and  fo  it  is  j 
but  not  properly  by  his  own  fingle  induftry,  nor  of  his  own  acquifition.  He 
ffudies,  ’tis  true,  and  takes  pains  to  make  a  progrefs  in  what  others  have 
delivered :  but  their  pains  were  of  another  fort,  who  firft  brought  thofe  truths 
to  light,  which  he  afterwards  derives  from  them.  He  that  travels  the  roads 
now,  applauds  his  own  ffrength  and  legs,  that  have  carried  him  fo  far  in  fuch 
a  fcantling  of  time  j  and  afcribes  all  to  his  own  vigour,  little  confidering  how 
much  he  owes  to  their  pains,  who  cleared  the  woods,  drained  the  bogs,  built 
the  bridges,  and  made  the  ways  paffable ;  without  which  he  might  have  toiled 
much  with  little  progrefs.  A  great  many  things  which  we  have  been  bred  up 
in  the  belief  of,  from  our  cradles,  (and  are  notions  grown  familiar,  and,  as  it 
were,  natural  to  us,  under  the  gofpel,)  we  take  for  unqueffionable  obvious 
truths,  and  eafily  demonffrable  ;  without  confidering  how  long  we  might  have 
been  in  doubt  or  ignorance  of  them,  had  revelation  been  filent.  And  many 
are  beholden  to  revelation,  who  do  not  acknowledge  it.  ’Tis  no  diminilh- 
ing  to  revelation,  that  reafon  gives  its  fuffrage  too,  to  the  truths  revelation  has 
difcovered.  But  ’tis  our  miffake  to  think,  that  becaufe  reafon  confirms  them 
to  us,  we  had  the  firft  certain  knowledge  of  them  from  thence,  and  in  that 
clear  evidence  we  now  poffefs  them.  The  contrary  is  manifeft,  in  the  “  de¬ 
fective  morality  of  the  Gentiles,”  before  our  Saviour’s  time  ;  and  the  want  of 
reformation  in  the  principles  and  meafures  of  it,  as  well  as  practice.  Philo- 
fophy  feemed  to  have  fpent  its  ffrength,  and  done  its  utmoft  :  or  if  it  fhould 
have  gone  farther,  as  we  fee  it  did  not ;  and  from  undeniable  principles  given 
us  Ethicks  in  a  fcience  like  mathematicks,  in  every  part  demonffrable,  this 
yet  would  not  have  been  fo  effectual  to  man  in  this  imperfeCt  ltate,  nor  proper 
for  the  cure.  The  greateft  part  of  mankind  want  leifure  or  capacity  for 
demonltration  ;  nor  can  carry  a  train  of  proofs,  which  in  that  way  they  muff 
always  depend  upon  for  conviction,  and  cannot  be  required  to  affent  to,  till 
they  fee  the  demonltration.  Where-ever  they  ftick,  the  teachers  are  always 
put  upon  proof,  and  muff  clear  the  doubt,  by  a  thread  of  coherent  deductions 
from  the  firft  principle,  how  long,  or  how  intricate  foever  that  be.  And  you 
may  as  foon  hope  to  have  all  the  day-labourers  and  tradefmen,  the  fpinfters 
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and  dairy  maid?,  perfect  mathematicians,  as  to  have  them  perfedt  in  Ethicks 
this  way.  Hearing  plain  commands,  is  the  lure  and  only  courfe  to  bring  them 
to  obedience  and  practice.  The  greateft  part  cannot  know,  and  therefore  they 
muif  believe.  And  I  ask,  whether  one  coming  from  heaven  in  the  power  of 
God,  in  full  and  clear  evidence  and  demonftration  of  miracles,  giving  plain 
and  direct  rules  of  morality  and  obedience,  be  not  likelier  to  enlighten  the 
bulk  of  mankind,  and  fet  them  right  in  their  duties,  and  bring  them  to  do 
them,  than  by  reafoning  with  them  from  general  notions  and  principles  of 
human  reafon  ?  And  were  all  the  duties  of  human  life  clearly  demonflrated ; 
yet  I  conclude,  when  well  confidered,  that  method  of  teaching  men  their 
duties,  would  be  thought  proper  only  for  a  few,  who  had  much  leifure, 
improved  underftandings,  and  were  ufed  to  abftradt  reafonings.  But  the 
inftrudtion  of  the  people  were  beft  Hill  to  be  left  to  the  precepts  and  principles 
of  the  gofpel.  The  healing  of  the  fick,  the  reftoring  fight  to  the  blind  by  a 
word,  the  railing,  and  being  raifed  from  the  dead,  are  matters  of  fadt,  which 
they  can  without  difficulty  conceive,  and  that  he  who  does  fuch  things,  mull 
do  them  by  the  affiftance  of  a  divine  power.  Thefe  things  lie  level  to  the 
ordinarieft  apprehenlion :  he  that  can  diftinguifh  between  lick  and  well,  lame 
and  found,  dead  and  alive,  is  capable  of  this  dodtrine.  To  one  who  is  once 
perfuaded  that  Jefus  Chrift  was  fent  by  God  to  be  a  King,  and  a  Saviour  of 
thofe  who  do  believe  in  him,  all  his  commands  become  principles ;  there 
needs  no  other  proof  for  the  truth  of  what  he  fays,  but  that  he  faid  it.  And 
then  there  needs  no  more,  but  to  read  the  infpired  books,  to  be  inftrudted :  all 
the  duties  of  morality  lie  there  clear,  and  plain,  and  eafy  to  be  underftood. 
And  here  I  appeal,  whether  this  be  not  the  fureft,  the  fafeft,  and  moll 
effedtual  way  of  teaching  :  efpecially  if  we  add  this  farther  confideration ;  that 
as  it  fuits  the  lowed:  capacities  of  reafonable  creatures,  fo  it  reaches  and  fadsfies, 
nay,  enlightens  the  higheft.  The  moll  elevated  underftandings  cannot  but 
fubmit  to  the  authority  of  this  dodtrine  as  divine ;  which  coming  from  the 
mouths  of  a  company  of  illiterate  men,  hath  not  only  the  atteftation  of  mira¬ 
cles,  but  reafon  to  confirm  it:  lince  they  delivered  no  precepts  but  fuch,  as 
though  reafon  of  itfelf  had  not  clearly  made  out,  yet  it  could  not  but  aftent  to, 
when  thus  difcovered,  and  think  itfelf  indebted  for  the  difcovery.  The  credit 
and  authority  our  Saviour  and  his  apoftles  had  over  the  minds  of  men,  by  the 
miracles  they  did,  tempted  them  not  to  mix  (as  we  find  in  that  of  all  the  fedts 
and  philofophers,  and  other  religions)  any  conceits,  any  wrong  rules,  any 
thing  tending  to  their  own  by-intereft,  or  that  of  a  party,  in  their  morality. 
No  tang  of  prepofleffion  or  fanfy  ;  no  footfteps  of  pride  or  vanity  ;  no  touch 
of  oftentation  or  ambition,  appears  to  have  a  hand  in  it.  It  is  all  pure,  all 
ftncerej  nothing  too  much,  nothing  wanting 3  but  fuch  a  complete  rule  of 
life,  as  the  wifeft  men  mull  acknowledge,  tends  entirely  to  the  good  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  that  all  would  be  happy,  if  all  would  pradtife  it. 

3.  The  outward  forms  of  a  worfhipping  the  Deity,”  wanted  a  reforma¬ 
tion.  Stately  buildings,  coftly  ornaments,  peculiar  and  uncouth  habits,  and  a 
numerous  huddle  of  pompous,  fantaftical,  cumberfome  ceremonies,  every¬ 
where  attended  divine  worfhip.  This,  as  it  had  the  peculiar  name,  fo  it  was 
thought  the  principal  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  religion.  Nor  could  this, 
poffibly,  be  amended,  whilft  the  Jewilh  ritual  flood ;  and  there  was  fo  much 
of  it  mixed  with  the  worfhip  of  the  true  God.  To  this  alfo  our  Saviour,  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  infinite,  invifible,  fupreme  fpirit,  brought  a  remedy, 
in  a  plain,  fpiritual,  and  fuitable  worfhip.  Jefus  fays  to  the  woman  of 
Samaria,  “  The  hour  cometh,  when  ye  fhall  neither  in  this  mountain,  nor 
yet  at  Jerufalem,  worfhip  the  Father.  But  the  true  worfhippers,  fhall  wor¬ 
fhip  the  Father,  both  in  fpirit  and  in  truth  ;  for  the  Father  feeketh  fuch  to 
worfhip  him.”  To  be  worlhipped  in  fpirit  and  in  truth,  with  application  of 
mind,  and  fincerity  of  heart,  was  what  God  henceforth  only  required.  Mag¬ 
nificent  temples,  and  confinement  to  certain  places,  were  now  no  longer 
neceffary  for  his  worfhip,  which  by  a  pure  heart  might  be  performed  any 
-  '  where. 
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where.  The  fplendor  and  diftindlion  of  habits,  and  pomp  of  ceremonies,  and 
all  outfide  performances,  might  now  be  fpared.  God,  who  was  a  fpirit  and 
made  known  to  be  fo,  required  none  of  thofe,  but  the  fpirit  only;  and  that 
in  publick  aflemblies,  (where  fome  adtions  mull  lie  open  to  the  view  of  the 
world)  all  that  could  appear  and  be  feen,  ihould  be  done  decently,  and  in 
order,  and  to  edification.  Decency,  order,  and  edification,  were  to  regulate 
all  their  publick  adts  of  worfhip,  and  beyond  what  thefe  required,  the  out¬ 
ward  appearance  (which  was  of  little  value  in  the  eyes  of  God)  was  not 
to  go.  Having  fhut  indecency  and  confufion  out  of  their  aflemblies,  they 
need  not  be  folicitous  about  ufelefs  ceremonies.  Praifes  and  prayer,  humbly 
offered  up  to  the  Deity,  was  the  worfhip  he  now  demanded;  and  in  thefe 
every  one  was  to  look  after  his  own  heart,  and  know  that  it  was  that  alone 
which  God  had  regard  to,  and  accepted. 

4.  Another  great  advantage  received  by  our  Saviour,  is  the  great  encou¬ 
ragement  he  brought  to  a  virtuous  and  pious  life  :  Great  enough  to  furmount 
the  difficulties  and  obflacles  that  lie  in  the  way  to  it,  and  reward  the  pains  and 
hardffiips  of  thofe  who  ftuck  firm  to  their  duties,  and  fuffered  for  the  tefti- 
mony  of  a  good  confcience.  The  portion  of  the  righteous  has  been  in  all 
ages  taken  notice  of,  to  be  pretty  fcanty  in  this  world.  Virtue  and  profperity 
do  not  often  accompany  one  another ;  and  therefore  virtue  feldom  had  many 
followers.  And  ’tis  no  wonder  the  prevailed  not  much  in  a  date,  where  the 
inconveniencies  that  attend  her  were  vifible,  and  at  hand,  and  the  rewards, 
doubtful,  and  at  a  didance.  Mankind,  who  are  and  mud  be  allowed  to 
purfue  their  happinefs,  nay,  cannot  be  hindred,  could  not  but  think  them- 
felves  excufed  from  a  ftridt  obfervation  of  rules,  which  appeared  fo  little  to 
confid  with  their  chief  end,  happinefs ;  whild  they  kept  them  from  the  enjoy¬ 
ments  of  this  life;  and  they  had  little  evidence  and  fecurity  of  another.  Tis 
true,  they  might  have  argued  the  other  way,  and  concluded,  That,  becaufe 
the  good  were  mod  of  them  ill-treated  here,  there  was  another  place  where 
they  fhould  meet  with  better  ufage  ;  but  tis  plain  they  did  not :  their  thoughts 
of  another  life  were  at  bed  obfcure,  and  their  expeditions  uncertain.  Of 
manes,  and  ghods,  and  the  fhades  of  departed  men,  there  was  fome  talk ; 
but  little  certain,  and  lefs  minded.  They  had  the  names  of  Styx  and  Ache¬ 
ron,  of  Elifian  fields,  and  feats  of  the  blefled  :  but  they  had  them  generally 
from  their  poets,  mixed  with  their  fables.  And  fo  they  looked  more  like  the 
inventions  of  wit,  and  ornaments  of  poetry,  than  the  ferious  perfuafions  of 
the  grave  and  the  fober.  They  came  to  them  bundled  up  amongd  their  tales, 
and  for  tales  they  took  them.  And  that  which  rendred  them  more  fufpected, 
and  lefs  ufeful  to  virtue,  was,  that  the  philofophers  feldom  fet  their  rules 
on  men’s  minds  and  practices,  by  confideration  of  another  life.  The  chief  of 
their  arguments  were  from  the  excellency  of  virtue ;  and  the  higheft  they 
generally  went,  was  the  exalting  of  human  nature,  whofe  perfection  lay  in 
virtue.  And  if  the  prieft  at  any  time  talked  of  the  gholts  below,  and  a  life 
after  this,  it  was  only  to  keep  men  to  their  fuperftitious  and  idolatrous  rites, 
whereby  the  ufe  of  this  doCtrine  was  loft  to  the  credulous  multitude,  and  its 
belief  to  the  quicker-lighted,  who  fufpeCted  it  prefently  of  prieft-craft.  Be¬ 
fore  our  Saviour’s  time,  the  doCtrine  of  a  future  ftate,  though  it  were  not 
wholly  hid,  yet  it  was  not  clearly  known  in  the  world.  ’T was  an  imperfedt 
view  of  reafon,  or,  perhaps,  the  decay’d  remains  of  an  ancient  tradition, 
which  rather  feemed  to  float  on  men’s  fanfies,  than  fink  deep  into  their  hearts. 
It  was  fomething,  they  knew  not  what,  between  being  and  not  being.  Some¬ 
thing  in  man  they  imagined  might  efcape  the  grave ;  but  a  perfect  complete 
life,  of  an  eternal  duration,  after  this,  was  what  entred  little  into  their 
thought,  and  lefs  into  their  perfuafions.  And  they  were  fo  far  from  being 
clear  herein,  that  we  fee  no  nation  of  the  world  publickly  profefled  it,  and 
built  upon  it :  no  religion  taught  it,  and  ’twas  no  where  made  an  article  of 
faith,  and  principle  of  religion  till  Jel'us  Chrift  came;  of  whom  it  is  truly 
faid,  that  he,  at  his  appearing,  “  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light.” 
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And  that  not  only  in  the  clear  revelation  of  it,  and  in  indances  {hewn,  of 
men  raifed  from  the  dead  ;  but  he  has  given  us  an  unquedionable  affurance 
and  pledge  of  it,  in  his  own  refurreCtion  and  afcenfion  into  heaven.  How 
hath  this  one  truth  changed  the  nature  of  things  in  the  world,  and  given  the 
advantage  to  piety  over  all  that  could  tempt,  or  deter  men  from  it  ?  The 
philofophers,  indeed,  fhewed  the  beauty  of  virtue ;  they  fet  her  off  fo,  as  drew 
men’s  eyes  and  approbation  to  her ;  but  leaving  her  unendowed,  very  few 
were  willing  to  efpoufe  her.  The  generality  could  not  refufe  her  their  efteem 
and  commendation,  but  {fill  turned  their  backs  on  her,  and  forfook  her,  as  a 
match  not  for  their  turn.  But  now  there  being  put  into  the  feales,  on  her 
fide,  “  an  exceeding  and  immortal  weight  of  glory;”  intered  is  come  about 
to  her,  and  virtue  now  is  vifibly  the  mod:  enriching  purchafe,  and  by  much  the 
beft  bargain..  That  die  is  the  perfection  and  excellency  of  our  nature ;  that 
fhe  is  herfelf  a  reward,  and  will  recommend  our  names  to  future  ages,  is  not 
all  that  can  now  be  laid  for  her.  ’Tis  not  ftrange  that  the  learned  heathens 
fatisfied  not  many  with  fuch  airy  commendations.  It  has  another  relifh  and 
efficacy,  to  perfuade  men,  that  if  they  live  well  here,  they  diall  be  happy 
hereafter.  Open  their  eyes  upon  the  endlefs,  unfpeakable  joys  of  another  life, 
and  their  hearts  will  find  fomething  folid  and  powerful  to  move  them.  The 
view  of  heaven  and  hell  will  calf  a  flight  upon  the  fhort  pleafures  and  pains  of 
this  prefent  date^  and  give  attractions  and  encouragements  to  virtue,  which 
reafon  and  intered,  and  the  care  of  ourfelves,  cannot  but  allow  and  prefer. 
Upon  this  foundation,  and  upon  this  only,  morality  Rands  firm,  and  may 
defy  all  competition.  This  makes  it  more  than  a  name,  a  fubdantial  good, 
worth  all  our  aims  and  endeavours ;  and  thus  the  gofpel  of  Jefus  Chrid  has 
delivered  it  to  us. 

5.  To  thefe  I  mud  add  one  advantage  more  by  Jefus  Chrid,  and  that  is 
the  promife  of  affidance.  If  we  do  what  we  can,  he  will  give  us  his  fpirit  to 
help  us  to  do  what,  and  how  we  fhould;  ’Twill  be  idle  for  us,  who  know 
not  how  our  own  fpirits  move  and  aCt  us,  to  ask  in  what  manner  the  Spirit  of 
God  fhall  work  upon  us.  The  wifdom,  that  accompanies  that  Spirit,  knows 
better  than  we,  how  we  are  made,  and  how  to  work  upon  us.  If  a  wife 
man  knows  how  to  prevail  on  his  child,  to  bring  him  to  what  he  defires,  can 
we  fufpeCt,  that  the  fpirit  and  wifdom  of  God  fhould  fail  in  it,  though  we 
perceive  or  comprehend  not  the  ways  of  his  operation  ?  Chrid  has  promifed 
it,  who  is  faithful  and  jud,  and  we  cannot  doubt  of  the  performance.  ’Tis 
not  requifite  on  this  occafion,  for  the  inhancing  of  this  benefit,  to  enlarge  on 
the  frailty  of  our  minds,  and  weaknefs  of  our  conditutions ;  how  liable  to 
midakes,  how  apt  to  go  adray,  and  how  eafily  to  be  turned  out  of  the  paths 
of  virtue.  If  any  one  needs  go  beyond  himfelf,  and  the  tedimony  of  his  own 
confcience  in  this  point ;  if  he  feels  not  his  own  errors  and  paffions  always 
tempting,  and  often  prevailing,  againd  the  dried  rules  of  his  duty,  he  need  but 
look  abroad  into  any  age  of  the  world  to  be  convinced.  To  a  man  under  the 
difficulties  of  his  nature,  befet  with  temptations,  and  hedged  in  with  prevail¬ 
ing  cudom ;  ’tis  no  finall  encouragement  to  fet  himfelf  ferioufly  on  the  courfes 
of  virtue,  and  praCtife  of  true  religion,  that  he  is  from  a  fure  hand,  and  an 
Almighty  arm,  promifed  affidance  to  fupport  and  carry  him  through. 

There  remains  yet  fomething  to  be  faid  to  thofe,  who  will  be  ready  to 
objeCt,  “  If  the  belief  of  Jefus  of  Nazareth  to  be  the  Meffiah,  together  with 
“  thole  concomitant  articles  of  his  refurreCtion,  rule,  and  coming  again  to 
“  judge  the  world,  be  all  the  faith  required,  as  neceflary  to  judification,  to 
“  what  purpofe  were  the  epidles  written;  I  fay,  if  the  belief  of  thofe  many 
“  doctrines  contained  in  them,  be  not  alfo  neceflary  to  falvation ;  And  if 
“  what  is  there  delivered,  a  chridian  may  believe  or  disbelieve,  and  yet, 
“  neverthelefs,  be  a  member  of  Chrid’s  Church,  and  one  of  the  faithful?” 

T o  this,  I  anfwer,  That  the  epidles  were  written  upon  feveral  occafions : 
and  he  that  will  read  them  as  he  ought,  mud  obferve  what  ’tis  in  them,  is 
principally  aimed  at ;  find  what  is  the  argument  in  hand,  and  how  managed; 
Vol.  II.  7  H  if 
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if  he  will  underdand  them  right,  and  profit  by  them.  The  obferving  of  this 
will  bed  help  us  to  the  true  meaning  and  mind  of  the  writer :  for  that  is  the 
truth  which  is  to  be  received  and  believed ;  and  not  fcattered  fentences  in 
fcripture- language,  accommodated  to  our  notions  and  prejudices.  We  mud 
look  into  the  drift  of  the  difcourfe,  obferve  the  coherence  and  connexion  of 
the  parts,  and  fee  how  it  is  confident  with  itfelf,  and  other  parts  of  fcripture; 
if  we  will  conceive  it  right.  We  mud  not  cull  out,  as  bed  fuits  our  fydem, 
here  and  there  a  period  or  verfe  ;  as  if  they  were  all  didindt  and  independent 
aphorifms ;  and  make  thefe  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  chridian  faith,  and 
neceffary  to  falvation,  unlefs  God  has  made  them  fo.  There  be  many  truths 
in  the  bible,  which  a  good  chridian  may  be  wholly  ignorant  of,  and  fo  not 
believe;  which,  perhaps,  fame  lay  great  drefs  on,  and  call  fundamental 
articles,  becaufe  they  are  the  didinguifhing  points  of  their  communion.  The 
epidles,  mod  of  them,  carry  on  a  thread  of  argument,  which  in  the  dile  they 
are  writ,  cannot  every-where  be  obferved  without  great  attention.  And  to 
confider  the  texts,  as  they  dand  and  bear  a  part  in  that,  is  to  view  them  in 
their  due  light,  and  the  way  to  get  the  true  fenfe  of  them.  They  were  writ 
to  thofe  who  were  in  the  faith,  and  true  chridians  already  :  and  fo  could  not 
be  defigned  to  teach  them  the  fundamental  articles  and  points  neceffary  to 
falvation.  The  epidle  to  the  Romans  was  writ  to  all  “  that  were  at  Rome, 
beloved  of  God,  called  to  be  faints,  whofe  faith  was  fpoken  of  through 
the  world,”  chap.  i.  7,  8.  To  whom  St.  Paul’s  fird  epidle  to  the  Corinthians 
Was,  he  fhews,  chap.  i.  2,4,  &c.  “  Unto  the  church  of  God  which  is  at 
Corinth,  to  them  that  are  fan&ified  in  Chrid  Jefus,  called  to  be  faints ;  with 
all  them  that  in  every  place  call  upon  the  name  of  Jefus  Chrid  our  Lord,  both 
theirs  and  ours.  I  thank  my  God  always  on  your  behalf,  for  the  grace  of 
God  which  is  given  you  by  Jefus  Chrid ;  that  in  every  thing  ye  are  enriched 
by  him  in  all  utterance,  and  in  all  knowledge  :  even  as  the  tedimony  of  Chrid 
was  confirmed  in  you.  So  that  ye  come  behind  in  no  gift ;  waiting  for  the 
coming  of  the  Lord  Jefus  Chrid.”  And  fo  likewife  the  fecond  was,  “  To 
the  church  of  God  at  Corinth,  with  all  the  faints  in  Achaia,”  chap.  i.  1.  His 
next  is  to  the  churches  of  Galatia.  That  to  the  Ephefians  was,  “  To  the 
faints  that  were  at  Ephefus,  and  to  the  faithful  in  Chrid  Jefus.”  So  likewife, 
“  To  the  faints  and  faithful  brethren  in.  Chrid  at  Coloffe,  who  had  faith  in 
Chrid  Jefus,  and  love  to  the  faints.  To  the  church  of  the  Theffalonians.  To 
Timothy  his  fon  in  the  faith.  To  Titus  his  own  fon,  after  the  common  faith. 
To  Philemon  his  dearly  beloved,  and  fellow-labourer.”  And  the  author  to 
the  Hebrews  calls  thofe  he  writes  to,  “  Holy  brethren,  partakers  of  the 
heavenly  calling,”  chap.  iii.  1.  From  whence  it  is  evident,  that  all  thofe, 
whom  St.  Paul  writ  to,  were  brethren,  faints,  faithful  in  the  church,  and  fo 
chridians  already  ;  and,  therefore,  wanted  not  the  fundamental  articles  of  the 
chridian  religion ;  without  a  belief  of  which  they  could  not  be  faved:  nor  can 
it  be  fuppofed,  that  the  fending  of  fuch  fundamentals  was  the  reafon  of  the 
apodle’s  writing  to  any  of  them.  To  fuch  alfo  St.  Peter  writes,  as  is  plain 
from  the  fird  chapter  of  each  of  his  epidles.  Nor  is  it  hard  to  obferve  the 
like  in  St.  James,  and  St.  John’s  epidles.  And  St.  Jude  directs  his  thus : 
“  To  them  that  are  fandtified  by  God  the  Father,  and  preferved  in  Jefus 
Chrid,  and  called.”  The  epidles,  therefore,  being  all  written  to  thofe  who 
were  already  believers  and  chridians,  the  occafion  and  end  of  writing  them, 
could  not  be  to  indrudt  them  in  that  which  was  neceffary  to  make  them  chrif- 
tians.  This,  ’tis  plain,  they  knew  and  believed  already ;  or  elfe  they  could 
not  have  been  chridians  and  believers.  And  they  were  writ  upon  particular 
occafions ;  and  without  thofe  occafions,  had  not  been  writ ;  and  fo  cannot  be 
thought  neceffary  to  falvation  :  Though  they  refolving  doubts,  and  reforming 
midakes,  are  of  great  advantage  to  our  knowledge  and  practice.  I  do  not 
deny,  but  the  great  dodtrines  of  the  chridian  faith  are  dropt  here  and  there, 
and  fcattered  up  and  down  in  mod  of  them.  But  ’tis  not  in  the  epidles  we 
are  to  learn  what  are  the  fundamental  articles  of  faith,  where  they  are  promif- 
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cuoufly,  and  without  diftindtion  mixed  with  other  truths^  in  difcourfes  that 
Were  (though  for  edification,  indeed,  yet)  only  occafional.  We  fhall  find  and 
difcern  thofe  great  and  necefiary  points  heft,  in  the  preaching  of  our  Saviour 
and  the  apoftles,  to  thofe  who  were  yet  ftrangers,  and  ignorant  of  the  faith, 
to  bring  them  in,  and  convert  them  to  it.  And  what  that  was,  we  have  feen 
already,  out  of  the  hillory  of  the  Evangelifts,  and  the  Adis ;  where  they  are 
plainly  laid  down,  fo  that  no-body  can  millake  them.  The  epiftles  to  parti¬ 
cular  churches,  befides  the  main  argument  of  each  of  them,  (which  was  fome 
■prefent  concernment  of  that  particular  church,  to  which  they  feverally  were 
addrels'd)  do  in  many  places  explain  the  fundamentals  of  the  chriflian  religion, 
and  that  wifely;  by  proper  accommodations  to  the  apprehenfions  of  thofe 
they  were  writ  to,  the  better  to  make  them  imbibe  the  chriflian  dodtrine,  and 
the  more  eafily  to  comprehend  the  method,  reafons,  and  grounds  of  the  great 
work  of  falvation.  Thus  we  fee  in  the  epiftle  to  the  Romans,  adoption  (a 
cuftom  well  known  amongft  thofe  of  Rome)  is  much  made  ufe  of,  to  explain 
to  them  the  grace  and  favour  of  God,  in  giving  them  eternal  life ;  to  help 
them  to  conceive  how  they  became  the  children  of  God,  and  to  afliire  them 
of  a  fhare  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  as  heirs  to  an  inheritance.  Whereas  he 
fetting  out,  and  confirming  the  chriftian  faith  to  the  Hebrews,  in  the  epiftle 
to  them,  is  by  allufions  and  arguments,  from  the  ceremonies,  facrifices,  and 
oeconomy  of  the  Jews,  and  references  to  the  records  of  the  old  teftament. 
And  as  for  the  general  epiftles,  they,  we  may  fee,  regard  the  ftate  and  exigen¬ 
cies,  and  fome  peculiarities  of  thofe  times.  Thefe  holy  writers,  infpired  from 
above,  writ  nothing  but  truth  ;  and  in  mod  places,  very  weighty  truths  to  us 
now ;  for  the  expounding,  clearing,  and  confirming  of  the  chriftian  dodtrine, 
and  eftablifhing  thofe  in  it  who  had  embraced  it.  But  yet  every  fentence  of 
theirs  muft  not  be  taken  up,  and  looked  on  as  a  fundamental  article,  necefiary 
to  falvation ;  without  an  explicit  belief  whereof,  no-body  could  be  a  member 
of  Chrift’s  church  here,  nor  be  admitted  into  his  eternal  kingdom  hereafter. 
If  all,  or  moft  of  the  truths  declared  in  the  epiftles,  were  to  be  received  and 
believed  as  fundamental  articles,  what  then  became  of  thofe  chriftians  who 
were  fallen  afleep  (as  St.  Paul  witneftes  in  his  firft  to  the  Corinthians,  many 
were)  before  thefe  things  in  the  epiftles  were  revealed  to  them  ?  Moft  of  the 
epiftles  not  being  written  till  above  twenty  years  after  our  Saviours  afcenfion, 
and  fome  after  thirty. 

But  farther,  therefore,  to  thofe  who  will  be  ready  to  fay,  “  May  thofe 
“  truths  delivered  in  the  epiftles,  which  are  not  contained  in  the  preaching  of 
“  our  Saviour  and  his  apoftles,  and  are  therefore,  by  this  account,  not  necef- 
“  fary  to  falvation,  be  believed,  or  disbelieved  without  any  danger  ?  May  a 
“  chriftian  fafely  queftion  or  doubt  of  them?” 

T o  this  I  anfwer,  That  the  law  of  faith,  being  a  covenant  of  free  grace, 
God  alone  can  appoint  what  fhall  be  neceflarily  believed  by  every  one  whom 
he  will  juftify.  What  is  the  faith  which  he  will  accept  and  account  for 
righteoufnefs,  depends  wholly  on  his  good  pleafure.  For  ’tis  of  grace,  and 
not  of  right,  that  this  faith  is  accepted.  And  therefore  he  alone  can  fet  the 
meafures  of  it :  and  what  he  has  fo  appointed  and  declared,  is  alone  necefiary. 
No-body  can  add  to  thefe  fundamental  articles  of  faith ;  nor  make  any  other 
necefiary,  but  what  God  himfelf  hath  made,  and  declared  to  be  fo.  And 
what  thefe  are  which  God  requires  of  thofe  who  will  enter  into,  and  receive 
the  benefits  of  the  new  covenant,  has  already  been  fhewn.  An  explicit  belief 
of  thefe  is  abfolutely  required,  of  all  thofe,  to  whom  the  gofpel  of  Jefus 
Chrift  is  preached,  and  falvation  through  his  Name  propofed. 

The  other  parts  of  divine  revelation  are  objedts  of  faith,  and  are  fo  to  be 
received.  They  are  truths,  whereof  no  one  can  be  rejected ;  none  that  is  once 
known  to  be  fuch,  may,  or  ought  to  be  disbelieved.  For  to  acknowledge  any 
propofition  to  be  of  divine  revelation  and  authority,  and  yet  to  deny,  or  dif- 
believe  it,  is  to  offend  againft  this  fundamental  article  and  ground  of  faith. 
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that  God  is  true.  But  yet  a  great  many  of  the  truths  revealed  in  the  gofpej, 
every  one  does,  and  mult  confefs,  a  man  may  be  ignorant  of ;  nay,  disbelieve, 
without  danger  to  his  falvation  :  as  is  evident  in  thole,  who,  allowing  the 
authority,  differ  in  the  interpretation  and  meaning  of  feveral  texts  of  fcrip- 
ture,  not  thought  fundamental :  in  all  which,  ’tis  plain,  the  contending 
parties,  on  one  fide  or  t’other,  are  ignorant  of,  nay,  disbelieve  the  truths 
delivered  in  holy  writ ;  unlefs  contrarieties  and  contradictions  can  be  contained 
in  the  fame  words,  and  divine  revelation  can  mean  contrary  to  itfelf. 

Tho’  all  divine  revelation  requires  the  obedience  of  faith;  yet  every  truth 
of  infpired  fcriptures  is  not  one  of  thole,  that  by  the  law  of  faith  is  required 
to  be  explicitly  believed  to  j unification.  What  thofe  are,  we  have  feen  by 
what  our  Saviour  and  his  apoftles  propofed  to,  and  required  in  thofe  whom 
they  converted  to  the  faith.  Thofe  are  fundamentals,  which  ’tis  not  enough 
not  to  disbelieve:  every  one  is  required  actually  to  affent  to  them.  But  any 
other  proportion  contained  in  the  lcripture,  which  God  has  not  thus  made  a 
neceffary  part  of  the  law  of  faith,  (without  an  aCtual  affent,  to  which  he  will 
not  allow  any  one  to  be  a  believer)  a  man  may  be  ignorant  of,  without  hazard¬ 
ing  his  falvation  by  a  defeCt  in  his  faith.  He  believes  all  that  God  has  made 
neceffary  for  him  to  believe,  and  affent  to  :  and  as  for  the  reft  of  divine  truths, 
there  is  nothing  more  required  of  him,  but  that  he  receive  all  the  parts  of 
divine  revelation,  with  a  docility  and  difpofition  prepared  to  embrace,  and 
affent  to  all  truths  coming  from  God ;  and  fubmit  his  mind  to  whatsoever 
fhall  appear  to  him  to  bear  that  character.  Where  he,  upon  fair  endeavours, 
underftands  it  not;  how  can  he  avoid  being  ignorant?  And  where  he  cannot 
put  feveral  texts,  and  make  them  confift  together  ;  what  Remedy  ?  He  muft 
either  interpret  one  by  the  other,  or  fufpend  his  opinion.  He  that  thinks  that 
more  is,  or  can  be  required,  of  poor  frail  man  in  matters  of  faith,  will  do 
well  to  confider  what  abfurdities  he  will  run  into.  God,  out  of  the  infinite- 
nefs  of  his  mercy,  has  dealt  with  man,  as  a  compallionate  and  tender  Father, 
He  gave  him  reafon,  and  with  it  a  law :  that  could  not  be  otherwife  than 
what  reafon  fhould  dictate  ;  unlefs  we  fhould  think,  that  a  reafonable  crea¬ 
ture  fhould  have  an  unreal'onable  law.  But,  conftdering  the  frailty  of  man, 
apt  to  run  into  corruption  and  mifery,  he  promifed  a  Deliverer,  whom  in  his 
good  time  he  fent ;  and  then  declared  to  all  mankind,  That  whoever  would 
believe  him  to  be  the  Saviour  promifed,  and  take  him  now  raifed  from  the 
dead,  and  conftituted  the  Lord,  and  judge  of  all  men,  to  be  their  King  and 
Ruler,  fhould  be  faved.  This  is  a  plain  intelligible  proportion ;  and  the  all- 
merciful  God  feems  herein  to  have  confulted  the  poor  of  this  world,  and  the. 
bulk  of  mankind.  Thefe  are  articles  that  the  labouring  and  illiterate  man 
may  comprehend.  This  is  a  religion  fuited  to  vulgar  capacities  ;  and  the  ftate 
of  mankind  in  this  world,  deftined  to  labour  and  travel.  The  writers  and 
wranglers  in  religion  fill  it  with  niceties,  and  drefs  it  up  with  notions,  which 
they  make  neceffary  and  fundamental  parts  of  it ;  as  if  there  were  no  way 
into  the  church,  but  through  the  academy  or  lyceum.  The  greateft  part  of 
mankind  have  not  leifure  for  learning  and  logick,  and  fuperfine  diftinCtions  of 
the  fchools.  Where  the  hand  is  ufed  to  the  plough  and  the  fpade,  the  head 
is  feldom  elevated  to  fublime  notions,  or  exercifed  in  myfterious  reafoning. 
’Tis  well  if  men  of  that  rank  (to  fay  nothing  of  the  other  lex)  can  compre¬ 
hend  plain  propofitions,  and  a  fhort  reafoning  about  things  familiar  to  their 
minds*  and  nearly  allied  to  their  daily  experience.  Go  beyond  this,  and  you 
amaze  the  greateft  part  of  mankind  :  and  may  as  well  talk  Arabick  to  a  poor 
day-labourer,  as  the  notions  and  language  that  the  books  and  difputes  of  reli¬ 
gion  are  filled  with ;  and  as  foon  you  will  be  underftood.  The  diffenting 
congregations  are  fuppofed,  by  their  teachers,  to  be  more  accurately  inftruCted 
in  matters  of  faith,  and  better  to  underftand  the  chriftian  religion,  than  the 
vulgar  conformifts,  who  are  charged  with  great  ignorance ;  how  truly,  I  will 
not  here  determine.  But  I  ask  them  to  tell  me  ferioufly,  u  Whether  half 
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tc  their  people  have  leifure  to  Rudy  ?  Nay,  Whether  one  in  ten,  of  thofe 
“  who  come  to  their  meetings  in  the  country,  if  they  had  time  to  Rudy 
“  them,  do  or  can  underhand,  the  controverfies  at  this  time  fo  warmly 
tc  managed  amongR  them,  about  u  juRifkation,”  the  fubjedt  of  this  prefent  trea- 
“  tile?”  I  have  talked  with  lome  of  their  teachers,  who  confefs  themfelves 
not  to  underhand  the  diherence  in  debate  between  them.  And  yet  the  points 
they  Rand  on,  are  reckon’d  of  fo  great  weight,  fo  material,  fo  fundamental 
in  religion,  that  they  divide  communion,  and  feparate  upon  them.  Had  God 
intended  that  none  but  the  learned  feribe,  the  difputer,  or  wife  of  this  world, 
Riould  be  chrihians,  or  be  laved,  thus  religion  lhould  have  been  prepared  for 
them,  fhled  with  fpeculations  and  niceties,  obfeure  terms,  and  abRraCt  notions. 
But  men  of  that  expectation,  men  furnilhed  with  fuch  acquifitions,  the 
apohle  tells  us,  i  Cor.  i.  are  rather  Riutout  from  the  fimplicity  of  thegofpel; 
to  make  way  for  thofe  poor,  ignorant,  illiterate,  who  heard  and  believed 
promifes  of  a  Deliverer,  and  believed  Jefus  to  be  him ;  who  could  conceive 
a  man  dead  and  made  alive  again,  and  believe  that  he  Riould,  at  the  end  of 
the  world,  come  again  and  pal's  fentence  on  all  men,  according  to  their  deeds. 
That  the  poor  had  the  gol'pel  preached  to  them  ;  ChriR  makes  a  mark,  as 
well  as  bufmefs  of  his  million,  Matt.  xi.  5.  And  if  the  poor  had  the  gol'pel 
preached  to  them,  it  was,  without  doubt,  fuch  a  gofpel  as  the  poor  could 
underhand,  plain  and  intelligible :  and  fo  it  was,  as  we  have  leen,  in  the 
preachings  of  ChriR  and  his  apoRles. 
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MY  Book  had  not  been  long  out,  before  it  fell  under  the  corre&ion 
of  the  author  of  a  treatife,  intituled,  “  Some  thoughts  concerning 
the  feveral  caufes  and  occafions  of  atheifm,  efpecially  in  the  pre- 
fent  age.”  No  contemptible  adverfary,  I'll  allure  you  ;  fince,  as 
it  feems,  he  has  got  the  faculty  to  heighten  every  thing  that  difpleafes  him, 
into  the  capital  crime  of  Atheifm  ;  and  breaths  againd  thofe,  who  come  in 
his  way,  a  pedilential  air,  whereby  every  die  lead;  didemper  is  turned  into  the 
plague,  and  becomes  mortal.  For  whoever  does  not  jud  fay  after  Mr.  Edwards, 
cannot,  Tis  evident,  efcape  being  an  atheid,  or  a  promoter  of  atheifm.  I 
cannot  but  approve  of  any  one’s  zeal,  to  guard  and  fecure  that  great  and  fun¬ 
damental  article  of  all  religion  and  morality,  “  That  there  is  a  God :  ”  but 
atheifm  being  a  crime,  which,  for  its  madnefs  as  well  as  guilt,  ought  to  fhut 
a  man  out  of  all  lober  and  civil  fociety,  fhould  be  very  warily  charged  on  any 
one,  by  dedudtions  and  confequences,  which  he  himfelf  does  not  own,  or,  at 
lead,  do  not  manifedly  and  unavoidably  flow  from  what  he  aflerts.  This 
caution,  charity,  I  think,  obliges  us  to:  and  our  author  would  poffibly  think 
himfelf  hardly  dealt  with,  if,  for  neglecting  fome  of  thofe  rules  he  himfelf 
gives,  p.  31,  and  34.  againd  atheifm,  he  fhould  be  pronounced  a  promoter 
of  it :  as  rational  a  charge,  I  imagine,  as  fome  of  thofe  he  makes  ;  and  as  fitly 
put  together,  as  “  the  treatife  of  the  reafonablenefs  of  chridianity,  &c.” 
brought  in  among  the  caufes  of  atheifm.  However,  I  fhall  not  much  com¬ 
plain  of  him,  fince  he  joins  me,  p.  104.  with  no  worfe  company,  than  two 
eminently  pious  and  learned  *  prelates  of  our  church,  whom  he  makes  favourers  *  Bp.  Taylor; 
of  the  fame  conceit,  as  he  calls  it.  But  what  has  that  conceit  to  do  with  au- 

atheifm  ?  Very  much.  That  conceit  is  of  kin  to  focinianifm,  and  focinianifm  naked°truth. 
to  atheifm.  Let  us  hear  Mr.  Edwards  himfelf.  He  fays.  p.  113.  I  am 
“  all  over  focinianized  and  therefore,  my  book,  fit  to  be  placed  among  the 
caufes  of  atheilm.  For  in  the  64.  and  following  pages,  he  endeavours  to 
fhew,  That  “  a  Socinian  is  an  atheid;  or,  lead  that  fhould  feemharfh,  one 
that  favours  the  caufe  of  atheifm,”  p.  75.  For  fo  he  has  been  pleafed  to 
mollify,  now  it  is  publifhed  as  a  treatife,  what  was  much  more  harfh,  and 
much  more  confident  in  it,  when  it  was  preached  as  a  fermon.  In  this  abate¬ 
ment,  he  feems  a  little  to  comply  with  his  own  advice,  againd  his  fourth 
caufe  of  atheifm;  which  we  have  in  thefe  words,  pag.  34.  “  Wherefore, 
that  we  may  efledtually  prevent  this  folly  in  ourfelves,  let  us  banilh  prefump- 
tion,  confidence,  and  felf-conceit ;  let  us  extirpate  all  pride  and  ’arrogance  $ 
let  us  not  lid  ourfelves  in  the  number  of  capricious  opiniators.” 
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I  shall  leave  the  focinians  themfelves  to  anfwer  his  charge  againft  them, 
and  fhall  examine  his  proof  of  my  being  a  focinian.  It  Hands  thus,  pag.  112. 
“  When  he”  [the  author  of  the  reafonablenefs  of  chriftianity,  &c.]  “  proceeds 
to  mention  the  advantages  and  benefits  of  Chrift’s  coming  into  the  world,  and 
appearing  in  the  flefh,  he  hath  not  one  fyllable  of  his  fatisfying  for  us  ;  or,  by 
his  death,  purchafing  life  or  falvation,  or  any  thing  that  founds  like  it.  This, 
and  feveral  other  things,  fhew,  that  he  is  all  over  focinianized.”  Which  in 
effect  is,  that  becaufe  I  have  not  fet  down  all  that  this  author  perhaps  would 
have  done,  therefore  I  am  a  focinian.  But  what  if  I  fhould  fay,  I  fet  down 
as  much  as  my  argument  required,  and  yet  am  no  focinian?  Would  he,  from 
my  filence  and  omiflion  give  me  the  lye,  and  fay,  I  am  one  ?  Surmifes  that 
may  be  overturned  by  a  fingle  denial,  are  poor  arguments,  and  fuch  as  fome 
men  would  be  afhamed  of :  at  leaft,  if  they  are  to  be  permitted  to  men  of 
this  gentleman’s  skill  and  zeal,  who  knows  how  to  make  a  good  ufe  of  con¬ 
jectures,  fufpicions,  and  uncharitable  cenfures  in  the  caufe  of  God  -}  yet  even 
there  too  (if  the  caufe  of  God  can  need  fuch  arts)  they  require  a  good  memory 
to  keep  them  from  recoiling  upon  the  author.  He  might  have  taken  notice 
of  thefe  words  in  my  book,  (p.  476.  of  this  Vol.)  “  From  this  eftate  of 
“  death,  Jesus  Christ  restores  all  mankind  to  life.”  And  a  little 
lower,  “  The  life  which  Jefus  Chrift  reftores  to  all  men.”  And  p.  519.  u  He 
u  that  hath  incurred  death  for  his  own  tranfgreflion,  cannot  lay  down 
<c  his  life  for  another,  as  our  Saviour  profeffes  he  did.”  This 
methinks,  sounds  something  like  “  Chrift’s  purchafing  life  for  us 
by  his  death.  But  this  reverend  gentleman  has  an  anfwer  ready,  it  was  not 
in  the  place  he  would  have  had  it  in,  it  was  not  where  I  mention  the  advan¬ 
tages  and  benefits  of  Chrift’s  coming.  And  therefore,  I  not  having  one  fyl¬ 
lable  of  Chrift’s  purchafing  life  and  falvation  for  us  by  his  death,  or  any  thing 
that  founds  like  it :  this,  and  feveral  other  things,  that  might  be  offered,  fhew 
that  I  am  “  all  over  focinianized.”  A  very  clear  and  ingenuous  proof,  and 
let  him  enjoy  it. 

But  what  will  become  of  me,  that  I  have  not  mentioned  fatisfa&ion ! 

Possibly,  this  reverend  gentleman  would  have  had  charity  enough  for  a 
known  writer  of  the  brotherhood,  to  have  found  it  by  an  “  inuendo,”  in  thofe 
words  above  quoted,  of  laying  down  his  life  for  another.  But  every  thing  is 
to  be  ftrained  here,  the  other  way.  For  the  author  of  “  the  reafonablenefs 
of  chriftianity,  &c.”  is  of  neceffity  to  be  reprefented  as  a  focinian ;  or  elfe 
his  book  may  be  read,  and  the  truths  in  it,  which  Mr.  Edwards  likes  not,  be 
received,  and  people  put  upon  examining.  Thus  one,  as  full  of  happy  con¬ 
jectures  and  fufpicions  as  this  gentleman,  might  be  apt  to  argue.  But  what  if 
the  author  defigned  his  treatife,  as  the  title  fhews,  chiefly  for  thofe  who  were 
not  yet  throughly,  or  firmly,  chriftians,  propofing  to  work  on  thofe,  who 
either  wholly  disbelieved,  or  doubted  of  the  truth  of  the  chriftian  religion  ? 
Would  any  one  blame  his  prudence,  if  he  mentioned  only  thofe  advantages, 
which  all  chriftians  are  agreed  in  ?  Might  he  not  remember  and  obferve  that 
command  of  the  apoftle,  Rom.  xiv.  1.  u  Him  that  is  weak  in  the  faith, 
receive  ye,  but  not  to  doubtful  deputations without  being  a  focinian  ?  Did 
he  amifs,  that  he  offered  to  the  belief  of  thofe  who  flood  off,  that,  and  only 
that,  which  our  Saviour  and  his  apoftles  preached,  for  the  reducing  the  uncon¬ 
verted  world:  and  would  any  one  think  he  in  earned:  went  about  to  perfuade 
men  to  be  chriftians,  who  fhould  ufe  that  as  an  argument  to  recommend  the 
gofpel,  which  he  has  obferv’d  men  to  lay  hold  on,  as  an  objection  againft  it  ? 
To  urge  fuch  points  of  controverfy,  as  neceffary  articles  of  faith,  when  we 
fee  our  Saviour  and  the  apoftles,  in  their  preaching,  urged  them  not  as  necef¬ 
fary  to  be  believed,  to  make  men  chriftians,  is  (by  our  own  authority)  to  add 
prejudices  to  prejudices,  and  to  block  up  our  own  way  to  thofe  men,  whom 
we  would  have  accefs  to,  and  prevail  upon.  But  fome  men  had  rather  you 
fhould  write  booty,  and  crofs  your  own  defign  of  removing  men’s  prejudices 
to  chriftianity,  than  leave  out  one  tittle,  of  what  they  put  into  dieir  fyftems. 
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To  fuch,  I  fay,  convince  but  men  of  the  million  of  Jefus  Chrift,  make  them 
but  fee  the  truth,  fimplicity  and  reafonablenefs,  of  what  he  himfelf  taught, 
and  required  to  be  believed  by  his  followers ;  and  you  need  not  doubt,  but, 
being  once  fully  perfuaded  of  his  dodxine,  and  the  advantages  which  all 
chriftians  agree,  are  received  by  him,  fuch  converts  will  not  lay  by  the  ferip- 
tures,  but  by  a  conftant  reading  and  ftudy  of  them,  get  all  the  light  they  can 
from  this  divine  revelation,  and  nourifh  themfelves  up  in  the  words  of  faith, 
and  of  good  dodxine,  as  St.  Paul  fpeaks  to  Timothy.  But  fome  men  will  not 
bear  it,  that  any  one  fhould  fpeak  of  religion,  but  according  to  the  model  that 
they  themfelves  have  made  of  it.  Nay,  though  he  propofes  it  upon  the  very 
terms,  and  in  the  very  words,  which  our  Saviour  and  his  apoftles  preached  it  in, 
yet  he  fhall  not  efcape  cenfures,  and  the  fevered:  inlinuations.  To  deviate  in 
the  lead:,  or  to  omit  any  thing  contained  in  their  articles,  is  herefy,  under  the 
mod:  invidious  names  in  fafhion,  and  ’tis  well,  if  he  efcapes  being  a  downright 
atlieid.  Whether  this  be  the  way  for  teachers  to  make  themfelves  hearkened 
to,  as  men  in  earned:  in  religion,  and  really  concerned  for  the  falvation  of 
men’s  fouls,  I  leave  them  to  condder.  What  fuccefs  it  has  had,  towards  per- 
fuading  men  of  the  truth  of  chridianity,  their  own  complaints  of  the  preva¬ 
lency  of  atheifm,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  number  of  deids  on  the  other, 

diffidently  fhew. 

Another  thing  laid  to  my  charge,  p.  105,  and  107.  is  my  u  Forget¬ 
ting,  or  rather,  wilful  omitting,  fome  plain  and  obvious  paftages,”  and  fome 
“  famous  teftimonies  in  the  evangelifts;”  namely.  Matt,  xxviii.  19.  4 c  Go 
teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghoft.”  And  John  i.  1.  {C  In  the  Beginning  was  the  Word, 

and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God.”  And  verfe  14. 

“  And  the  Word  was  made  flefh.”  Mine,  it  feems,  in  this  book,  are  all  dns 
of  omiffion.  And  yet,  when  it  came  out,  the  buz,  and  dutter,  and  noife 
which  was  made,  and  the  reports  which  were  raifed,  would  have  perfuaded 
the  world,  that  it  fubverted  all  morality,  and  was  dedgned  againft  the  chrif- 
tian  religion.  I  mull  confefs,  difeourfes  of  this  kind,  which  I  met  with, 
fpread  up  and  down,  at  firft  amazed  me ;  knowing  the  fincerity  of  thofe 
thoughts,  which  perfuaded  me  to  publiffi  it  (not  without  fome  hope  of  doing 
fome  fervice  to  decaying  piety,  and  miftaken  and  flandered  chriftianity).  I 
fatisfied  myfelf  againft  thofe  heats,  with  this  afliirance,  that,  if  there  was  any 
thing  in  my  book,  againft  what  any  one  called  religion,  it  was  not  againft  the 
religion  contained  in  the  gofpel.  And  for  that,  I  appeal  to  all  mankind. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Edwards,  in  particular,  I  muft  take  leave  to  tell  him, 
that  if  omitting  “  plain  and  obvious  paftages,  and  famous  teftimonies  in  the 
evangelifts,”  be  a  fault  in  me,  I  wonder  why  he,  among  fo  many  of  this  kind 
that  I  am  guilty  of,  mentions  fo  few.  For  I  muft  acknowledge  I  have 
omitted  more,  nay,  many  more,  that  are  “  plain  and  obvious  paftages,  and 
famous  teftimonies  in  the  evangelifts,”  than  thofe  he  takes  notice  of.  But  if  I 
have  left  out  none  of  thofe  “  paftages  or  teftimonies,”  which  contain  what 
our  Saviour  and  his  apoftles  preached,  and  required  aflent  to,  to  make  men. 
believers,  I  fhall  think  my  omiffions  (let  them  be  what  they  will)  no  faults  in 
the  prefent  cafe.  Whatever  doctrines  Mr.  Edwards  would  have  to  be  believed, 
if  they  are  fuch  as  our  Saviour  and  his  apoftles  required  to  be  believed,  to 
make  a  man  a  chriftian,  he  will  be  fure  to  find  them  in  thofe  preachings  and 
<{  famous  teftimonies”  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apoftles,  that  I  have  quoted. 
And  if  they  are  not  there,  he  may  reft  fatisfied,  that  they  were  not  propofed 
by  our  Saviour  and  his  apoftles,  as  neceffary  to  be  believed,  to  make  men 
Chrift’s  difciples. 

I  f  the  omiffion  of  other  texts  in  the  evangelifts  (which  are  all  true  alfo, 
and  no  one  of  them  to  be  disbelieved)  be  a  fault,  it  might  have  been  expelled 
that  Mr.  Edwards  fhould  have  accufedme  for  leaving  out  Matt.  i.  18,  to  23. 
and  Matt,  xxvii.  24,  35,  50,  60.  for  thefe  are  “  plain  and  obvious  paftages, 
and  famous  teftimonies  in  the  evangelifts  and  fuch,  whereon  thefe  articles  of 
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the  apoflles  creed,  viz.  <c  born  of  the  virgin  Mary,  fuffered  under  Pontius 
Pilate,  was  crucified,  dead,  and  buried,”  are  founded.  Thefe  being  articles 
of  the  apoflles  creed,  are  look’d  upon  as  u  fundamental  doctrines and  one 
would  wonder,  why  Mr.  Edwards,  fo  quietly  paftes  by  their  omiffion ;  did  it 
not  appear,  that  he  was  fo  intent  on  fixing  his  imputation  of  focinianifm  upon 
me,  that,  rather  than  mifs  that,  he  was  content  to  drop  the  other  articles  of  his 
creed.  For  I  muft  obferve  to  him,  that  if  he  had  blamed  me  for  the  omiffion 
of  the  places  laft  quoted  out  of  St.  Matthew,  (as  he  had  as  much  reafon  as  for 
any  other)  it  would  plainly  have  appeared,  how  idle  and  ill-grounded  his  charg¬ 
ing  focinianifm  on  me  was.  But,  at  any  rate,  he  was  to  give  the  book  an  ill 
name;  not  becaufe  it  was  focinian;  for  he  has  no  more  reafon  to  charge  it 
with  focinianifm  for  the  omiffions  he  mentions,  than  the  apoflles  creed.  Tis 
therefore,  well  for  the  compilers  of  that  creed,  that  they  lived  not  in  Mr.  Ed¬ 
wards’s  days:  for  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  found  them  “  all  over  foci- 
nianized,”  for  omitting  the  texts  he  quotes,  and  the  doctrines  he  collects  out 
of  John  i.  and  Johnxiv.  p.  107,  108.  focinianifm  then  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
book,  whatever  elfe  it  be.  For  I  repeat  it  again,  there  is  not  one  word  of 
focinianifm  in  it.  I,  that  am  not  fo  good  at  conjectures  as  Mr.  Edwards,  ffiall 
leave  it  to  him  to  fay,  or  to  thofe  who  can  bear  the  plainnefs  and  fimplicity 
of  the  gofpel,  to  guefs  what  its  fault  is. 

Some  men  are  fhrewd  gueflers,  and  others  would  be  thought  to  be  fo: 
but  he  muft  be  carried  far  by  his  forward  inclination,  who  does  not  take 
notice,  that  the  world  is  apt  to  think  him  a  diviner,  for  any  thing  rather  than 
for  the  fake  of  truth,  who  fets  up  his  own  fufpicions  again  ft  the  direCt  evi¬ 
dence  of  things ;  and  pretends  to  know  other  men’s  thoughts  and  reafons, 
better  than  they  themfelves.  I  had  faid,  that  the  epiftles  being  writ  to  thofe 
who  were  already  believers,  could  not  be  fuppofed  to  be  writ  to  them  to  teach 
them  fundamentals,  without  which  they  could  not  be  believers. 

And  the  reafon  I  gave,  why  I  had  not  gone  through  the  writings  in  the 
epiftles,  to  colled  the  fundamental  articles  of  faith,  as  I  had  through  the 
preachings  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apoflles,  was,  becaufe  thofe  fundamental 
articles  were  in  thofe  epiftles  promifcuoufly,  and  without  diftin&ion,  mixed 
with  other  truths.  And,  therefore,  we  fhall  find  and  difcern  thofe  great  and 
neceffary  points  beft  in  the  preachings  of  our  Saviour  and  the  apoflles,  to  thofe 
who  were  yet  ignorant  of  the  faith,  and  unconverted.  This,  as  far  as  I  know 
my  own  thoughts,  was  the  reafon  why  I  did  (as  Mr.  Edwards  complains, 
p.  109.)  “  not  proceed  to  the  epiftles,  and  not  give  an  account  of  them,  as  I 
had  done  of  the  gofpels  and  aCls.”  This,  I  imagined,  I  had  in  the  clofe  of  my 
book  fo  fully  and  clearly  expreffed,  particularly  p.  538.  of  this  vol.  that  I  fup¬ 
pofed  no  body,  how  willing  foever,  could  have  miftaken  me.  But  this  gentle¬ 
man  is  fo  much  better  acquainted  with  me,  than  I  am  with  myfelf ;  fees  fo 
deeply  into  my  heart,  and  knows  fo  perfectly  every  thing  that  paftes  there ; 
that  he,  with  affurance,  tells  the  world,  p.  109.  “  That  I  purpofely  omitted 
the  epiftolary  writings  of  the  apoflles,  becaufe  they  are  fraught  with  other 
fundamental  doCtrines,  befides  that  one  which  I  mention.”  And  then  he  goes 
on  to  enumerate  thofe  fundamental  articles,  p.  no,  in.  viz.  “  The  cor¬ 
ruption  and  degeneracy  of  human  nature,  with  the  true  original  of  it  (the 
defection  of  our  firft  parents)  the  propagation  of  fin  and  mortality,  our  refto- 
ration  and  reconciliation  by  Chrift’s  blood,  the  eminency  and  excellency  of  his 
priefthood,  the  efficacy  of  his  death,  the  full  fatisfadlion  made,  thereby,  to 
divine  juftice,  and  his  being  made  an  All-fufficient  facrifice  for  fin.  Chrift’s 
righteoufnefs,  our  juftification  by  it,  election,  adoption,  fanftifi  cation,  faving 
faith,  the  nature  of  the  gofpel,  the  new  covenant,  the  riches  of  God’s  mercy 
in  the  way  of  falvation,  by  Jefus  Chrift,  the  certainty  of  the  refurredtion  of 
human  bodies,  and  of  the  future  glory.” 

Give  me  leave  now  to  ask  you  ferioufly,  Whether  thefe,  which  you  have 
here  fet  down  under  the  title  of  “  fundamental  dodtrines,”  are  fuch  (when 
reduced  fo  propofitions)  that  every  one  of  them  is  required  to  be  believed  to 
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make  a  man  a  chriftian,  and  fuch,  as  without  the  adual  belief  thereof,  he 
cannot  be  fared.  If  they  are  not  fo,  every  one  of  them,  you  may  call  them 
“  fundamental  dodrines,”  as  much  as  you  pleafe,  they  are  not  of  thole 
dodtrines  of  faith  I  was  fpeaking  of,  which  are  only  fuch,  as  are  required  to 
be  actually  believed  to  make  a  man  a  chriftian.  If  you  fay,  fome  of  them 
are  fuch  neceftary  points  of  faith,  and  others  not,  you,  by  this  fpecious  lift  of 
well-founding,  but  unexplained  terms,  arbitrarily  colleded,  only  make  good 
what  I  have  laid,  viz.  that  the  neceftary  articles  of  faith,  are  in  the  epilties 
promifcuouflv  delivered  with  other  truths,  and,  therefore,  they  cannoi  be 
diftinguiihed  but  by  fome  other  mark,  than  being  barely  found  in  the  epiftles. 
If  you  fay,  that  they  are  all  of  them  neceftary  articles  of  faith,  I  fhall  then 
delire  you  to  reduce  them  to  fo  many  plain  dodtrines,  and  then  prove  them  to 
be  every  one  of  them  required  to  be  believed  by  every  chriftian  man,  to  make 
him  a  member  of  the  chriftian  church.  For,  to  begin  with  the  firft,  ’tis  not 
enough  to  tell  us,  as  you  do,  that  cc  the  corruption  and  degeneracy  of  human 
nature,  with  the  true  original  of  it,  (the  defedtion  of  our  firft  parents)  the 
propagation  of  fin  and  mortality,  is  one  of  the  great  heads  of  chriftian  divi¬ 
nity.”  Bat  you  are  to  tell  us,  what  are  the  propofitions  we  are  required  to 
believe  concerning  this  matter :  for  nothing  can  be  an  article  of  faith,  but 
fome  propolition  ;  and  then  it  will  remain  to  be  proved,  thac  thefe  articles  are 
neceftary  to  be  believed  to  falvation.  The  apoftles  creed  was  taken,  in  the 
firft  ages  of  the  church,  to  contain  all  things  neceftary  to  falvation  ;  I  mean, 
neceftary  to  be  believed  :  but  you  have  now  better  thought  on  it,  and  are 
pleafed  to  enlarge  it,  and  we,  no  doubt,  are  bound  to  fubmit  to  your  Ortho¬ 
doxy. 

The  lift  of  materials  for  his  creed  (for  the  articles  are  not  yet  formed) 
Mr.  Edwards  clofes,  p.  1 1 1.  with  thefe  words,  “  Thefe  are  the  matters  of 
faith  contained  in  the  epiftles,  and  they  are  eflential  and  integral  parts  of  the 
golpel  itfelf.”  What,  juft  thefe?  Neither  more  nor  lefs  ?  If  you  are  fure  of 
it,  pray  let  us  have  them  fpeedily,  for  the  reconciling  of  differences  in  the 
chriftian  church,  which  has  been  fo  cruelly  torn,  about  the  articles  of  the 
chriftian  faith,  to  the  great  reproach  of  chriftian  charity,  and  fcandal  of  our 
true  religion. 

Mr.  Edwards,  having  thus,  with  two  learned  terms  of  effentlal  and 
integral  parts,  fufticiently  proved  the  matter  in  queftion,  viz.  That  all  thofe, 
he  has  fet  down,  are  articles  of  faith  neceftary  to  be  believed  to  make  a  man 
a  chriftian,  he  grows  warm  at  my  omiftion  of  them.  This  I  cannot  complain 
of  as  unnatural :  the  fpirit  of  creed-making  always  arifing  from  an  heat  of 
zeal  for  our  own  opinions,  and  warm  endeavours,  by  all  ways  poftible,  to 
decry  and  bear  down  thofe  who  differ  in  a  tittle  from  us.  What  then  could 
I  expeft  more  gentle  and  candid,  than  what  Mr.  Edwards  has  fubjoined  in 
thefe  Words  ?  “  And  therefore,  it  is  no  wonder,  that  our  author,  being  fen- 
fible  of  this  (viz.  That  the  points  he  has  named,  were  eflential  and  inte¬ 
gral  parts  of  the  gofpel)”  would  not  vouchfafe  to  give  us  an  abftrad  of  thofe 
infpired  writings  [the  epiftles]  j  but  paffes  them  by  with  fome  contempt.” 
Sir,  when  your  angry  fit  is  over,  and  the  abatement  of  your  paflion  has  given 
way  to  the  return  of  your  fincerity,  I  fhall  beg  you  to  read  this  paffage  in 
pag.  583  of  this  Vol.  u  Thefe  holy  writers  (viz.  the  pen-men  of  the  fcrip- 
<c  tures)  inspired  from  above,  writ  nothing  but  truth,  and,  in  moft  places, 
w  very  weighty  truths  to  us  now,  for  the  expounding,  clearing,  and  confirm- 
“  ing  of  the  chriftian  dodrine  ;  and  eftablifhing  thofe  in  it  who  had  embraced 
tc  it.”  And  again,  pag.  583,  &c.  “  The  other  parts  of  divine  revelation 

are  objects  of  faith,  and  are  fo  to  be  received.  They  are  truths,  ot  which 
“  none  that  is  once  known  to  be  fuch,  i.  e.  revealed,  may  or  ought  to  be 
“  disbelieved.”  And  if  this  does  not  fatisfy  you,  that  I  have  as  high  a  vene¬ 
ration  for  the  epiftles,  as  you  or  any  one  can  have,  I  require  you  to  publifti 
to  the  world  thofe  paffages,  which  (hew  my  contempt  of  them.  In  the  mean 
time,  I  fhall  defire  my  reader  to  examine  what  I  have  writ  concerning  the 
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epiftles,  which  is  all  contained  between  p.  582.  and  58.4.  of  this  vol.  and  then 
to  judge,  whether  I  have  made  bold  with  the  epiltles  in  what  I  have  faidof 
them,  or  this  gentleman  made  bold  with  truth  in  what  he  has  writ  of  me. 
Human  frailty  will  not,  I  fee,  eafily  quit  his  hold  ;  what  it  lofes  in  one  part, 
it  will  be  ready  to  regain  in  another  5  and  not  be  hindred  from  taking  repri- 
fals,  even  on  the  mod  privileged  fort  of  men.  Mr.  Edwards,  who  is  entrench¬ 
ed  in  orthodoxy,  and  fo  is  as  fafe  in  matters  of  faith,  almoft  as  infallibility 
itfelf,  is  yet  as  apt  to  err  as  others  in  matter  of  fadt. 

But  he  has  not  yet  done  with  me  about  the  epiftles :  all  his  fine  draught, 
of  my  flighting  that  part  of  the  fcripture,  will  be  loft,  unlefs  the  laft  ftrokes 
complete  it  into  focinianifm.  In  his  following  words  you  have  the  conclufion 
of  the  whole  matter.  Hib  words  are  thefe  :  “  And  more  efpecialiy,  if  I  may 
conjecture,”  (by  all  means,  fir,  conjedtftring  is  your  proper  talent ;  you  have 
hitherto  done  nothing  elfe;  and  I  will  fay  that  for  you,  you  have  a  lucky 
hand  at  it.)  “  He  doth  this,  (i.  e,  pafs  by  the  epiftles  with  contempt)  becaufe 
he  knew  that  there  are  fo  many  and  frequent,  and  thofe  fo  illuftrious  and 
eminent  atteftations  to  the  dodtrine  of  the  ever  to  be  adored  Trinity,  in  thefe 
epiftles.”  Truly,  fir,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  know  what  I  know,  as  well  as 
you  do  allow  yourfelf  to  conjecture  wh^t  you  pleafe,  you  are  out  for  this 
once.  The  reafon  why  I  went  not  through  the  epiftles,  as  I  did  the  gofpels 
and  the  Adts,  was  that  very  reafon  I  printed,  and  that  will  be  found  fo  fuffi- 
cient  a  one  to  all  confiderate  readers,  that  I  believe,  they  will  think  you  need 
not  ftrain  your  conjedtures  for  another.  And,  if  you  think  it  be  fo  eafy  to 
diftinguifh  fundamentals  from  not-fundamentals  in  the  epiftles,  I  defire  you  to 
try  your  skill  again,  in  giving  the  world  a  perfedt  collection  of  propofitions 
out  of  the  epiftles,  that  contain  all  that  is  required,  and  no  more  than  what 
is  abfolutely  required  to  be  believed  by  all  chriftians,  without  which  faith  they 
cannot  be  of  Chrift’s  church.  For  I  tell  you,  notwithftanding  the  fhew  you 
have  made,  you  have  not  yet  done  it,  nor  will  you  affirm  that  you  have. 

His  next  page,  viz.  112.  is  made  up  of  the  fame,  which  he  calls,  not 
uncharitable  conjedtures.  “  I  expound,”  he  fays,  “  John  xiv.  9,  &c.  after 
the  aniiirinitarian  mode  :”  and  I  make  u  Chrift  and  Adam  to  be  Sons  of  God, 
in  the  fame  fenle,  and  by  their  birth,  as  the  Racovians  generally  do.”  I  know 
not  but  it  may  be  true,  that  the  Antitrinitarians  and  Racovians  underftand 
thofe  places  as  I  do :  but  ’tis  more  than  I  know,  that  they  do  fo.  I  took  not 
my  fenfe  of  thofe  texts  from  thofe  writers,  but  from  the  fcripture  itfelf, 
giving  light  to  its  own  meaning,  by  one  place  compared  with  another :  what 
in  this  way  appears  to  me  its  true  meaning,  I  fhall  not  decline,  becaufe  I  am 
told,  that  it  is  fo  underftood  by  the  Racovians,  whom  I  never  yet  read ;  nor 
embrace  the  contrary,  though  u  the  generality  of  divines”  I  more  converfe 
with,  fhould  declare  for  it.  If  the  fenfe,  wherein  I  underftand  thofe  texts, 
be  a  miftake,  I  fhall  be  beholden  to  you,  if  you  will  fet  me  right.  But  they 
are  not  popular  authorities,  or  frightful  names,  whereby  I  judge  of  truth  or 
falfhood.  You  will  now,  no  doubt,  applaud  your  conjedtures ;  the  point  is 
gained,  and  I  am  openly  a  focinian,  fince  I  will  not  difown,  that  I  think  the 
Son  of  God  was  a  phrafe  that,  among  the  Jews,  in  our  Saviour  s  time,  was 
ufed  for  the  Mefliah,  though  the  focinians  underftand  it  in  the  fame  fenfe  ; 
and  therefore  I  muft  certainly  be  of  their  perfuafion  in  every  thing  elfe.  I 
admire  the  acutenefs,  force,  and  fairnefs  of  your  reafoning,  and  fo  I  leave 
you  to  triumph  in  your  conjedtures.  Only  I  muft  defire  you  to  take  notice, 
that  that  ornament  of  our  church,  and  every  way  eminent  prelate,  the  late 
archbiffiop  of  Canterbury,  underftood  that  phrafe  in  the  fame  fenfe  that  I  do, 
without  being  a  focinian.  You  may  read  what  he  fays  concerning  Nathanael, 
in  his  firft  “  fermon  of  fincerity,”  publifhed  this  year :  his  words  are  thefe, 
p.  4.  “  And  being  fatisfied  that  he  [our  Saviour]  was  the  Meffiah,  he  pre¬ 
fen  tly  owned  him  for  fuch,  calling  him  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  King 
of  Ifrael.” 
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Though  this  gentleman  know  my  thoughts  as  perfectly  as  if  he  had  for 
feveral  years  pall  lain  in  my  bofom,  yet  he  is  mightily  at  a  lofs  about  my 
perlon  :  as  if  it  at  all  concerned  the  truth  contained  in  my  book,  what  hand  it 
came  from.  However,  the  gentleman  is  mightily  perplexed  about  the  author. 
Why,  fir?  What  if  it  were  writ  by  a  lcribler  of  Bartholomew  fair  drolls,  with 
all  that  flourifh  of  declamatory  rhetorick,  and  all  that  fmartnefs  of  wit  and  jeffc 
about  Capt.  Tom.  Unitarians,  units,  and  cyphers,  &c.  which  are  to  be  found 
between  1 15,  and  123  pages  of  a  book,  that  came  out  during  the  merry  time 
of  rope-dancing,  and  puppet-plays?  What  is  truth,  would,  I  hope,  never- 
thelefs  be  truth  in  it,  however  oddly  fpruced  up  by  fuch  an  author  :  though, 
perhaps,  tis  likely,  lome  would  be  apt  to  fay,  fuch  merriment  became  not 
the  gravity  of  my  fubjedl,  and  that  I  writ  not  in  the  ftile  of  a  graduate  in 
divinity.  I  confeis,  (as  Mr.  Edwards  rightly  fays)  my  fault  lies  on  the  other 
fide,  in  a  want  of  “  vivacity  and  elevation:”  and  I  cannot  wonder,  that  one 
of  his  character  and  palate,  lhould  find  out  and  complain  of  my  flatnefs,  which 
has  fo  over-charged  my  book  with  plain  and  diredl  texts  of  fcripture,  in  a 
matter  capable  of  no  other  proofs.  But  yet  I  mull  acknowledge  his  excefs  of 
civility  to  me;  he  fhews  me  more  kindnefs  than  I  could  expedt  or  wifh,  fince 
he  prefers  what  I  fay  to  him  myfelf,  to  what  is  offered  to  him  from  the  word 
of  God  j  and  makes  me  this  complement,  that  I  begin  to  mend,  about  the 
clofe ;  i.  e.  when  I  leave  off  quoting  of  fcripture  :  and  the  dull  work  was  done, 
of  “  going  through  the  hiftory  of  the  Evangelifts  and  Adis,”  which  he  com¬ 
putes,  p.  105.  to  take  up  three  quarters  of  my  book.  Does  not  all  this  de- 
ferve,  at  lead,  that  I  lhould,  in  return,  take  fome  care  of  his  credit  ?  Which 
I  know  not  how  better  to  do,  than  by  entreating  him,  that  when  he  takes 
next  in  hand  fuch  a  lubjedt  as  this,  wherein  the  falvation  of  fouls  is  concerned, 
he  would  treat  it  a  little  more  ferioufly,  and  with  a  little  more  candor  j  left 
men  lhould  find,  in  his  writings,  another  caufe  of  atheifm,  which,  in  this 
treatife,  he  has  not  thought  fit  to  mention.  “  Oftentation  of  wit”  in  general, 
he  has  made  a  “  caufe  of  atheifm,”  p.  28.  But  the  world  will  tell  him.  That 
frothy  light  difcourfes  concerning  the  ferious  matters  of  religion ;  and  oftenta¬ 
tion  of  trifling  and  misbecoming  wit  in  thofe,  who  come  as  ambaffadors  from 
God,  under  the  title  of  fuccefi'ors  of  the  apoftles,  in  the  great  commifiion  of 
the  gofpel,  is  none  of  the  lead:  caufes  of  atheifm. 

Some  men  have  fo  peculiar  a  way  of  arguing,  that  one  may  fee  it  influences 
them  in  the  repeating  another  man’s  realoning,  and  feldom  fails  to  make  it 
their  own.  In  the  next  paragraph  I  find  thefe  words:  <c  What  makes  him 
contend  for  one  Angle  article,  with  the  exclufion  of  all  the  reft  ?  He  pretends 
it  is  this,  That  all  men  ought  to  underftand  their  religion.”  This,  I  confefs, 
is  a  realoning  I  did  not  think  of ;  nor  would  it  hardly,  I  fear,  have  been  ufed, 
but  by  one,  who  had  firft  took  up  his  opinion  from  the  recommendation  of 
fafhion  or  intereft,  and  then  fought  topicks  to  make  it  good.  Perhaps  the 
deference  due  to  your  character,  excufed  you  from  the  trouble  of  quoting  the 
page,  where  I  pretend,  as  you  fay  j  and  it  is  fo  little  like  my  way  of  reafon- 
ing,  that  I  {hall  not  look  for  it  in  a  book,  where  I  remember  nothing  of  it, 
and  where,  without  your  direction,  I  fear  the  reader  will  fcarce  find  it. 
Though  I  have  not  u  that  vivacity  of  thought,  that  elevation  of  mind,” 
which  Mr.  Edwards  demands,  yet  common  fenfe  would  have  kept  me  from 
contending  that  there  is  but  one  article,  becaufe  all  men  ought  to  underftand 
their  religion.  Numbers  of  propofitions  may  be  harder  to  be  remembred, 
but  ’tis  the  abftrufenefs  of  the  notions,  or  obfcurity,  inconfiftency,  or  doubt- 
fulnefs  of  the  terms  or  expreflions,  that  makes  them  hard  to  be  underftood : 
and  one  Angle  propofition  may  more  perplex  the  underftanding  than  twenty 
other.  But  where  did  you  find  “  I  contended  for  one  Angle  article,”  fo  as  to 
“  exclude  all  the  reft  ?”  You  might  have  remembred,  that  I  fay,  p.  518.  That 
the  article  of  the  one  only  true  God,  was  alfo  neceffary  to  be  believed.  This 
might  have  fatisfied  you,  that  I  did  not  fo  contend  for  one  article  of  faith,  as 
to  be  at  defiance  with  more  than  one.  However,  you  infill  on  the  word  One, 
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with  great  vigour,  from  p.  108,  to  121.  And  you  did  well,  you  had  elfe 
loft  all  the  force  of  that  killing  ftroke,  relerved  for  the  dole,  in  that  iharp 
jeft  of  Unitarians,  and  a  clinch  or  two  more  of  great  moment. 

Having  found,  by  a  careful  perufal  of  the  preachings  of  our  Saviour  and 
his  apoftles,  that  the  religion  they  prdpofed,  confifted  in  that  fhort,  plain, 
eafy,  and  intelligible  fummary  which  I  fet  down,  p.  584.  in  the fe  words : 
“  Believing  jefus  to  be  the  Saviour  promifed,  and  taking  him,  now  railed 
<c  from  the  dead,  and  conftituted  the  Lord  and  Judge  of  men,  to  be  their 
u  King  and  Ruler.”  I  could  not  forbear  magnifying  the  wifdom  and  good- 
nefs  of  God  (which  infinitely  exceeds  the  thoughts  of  ignorant,  vain,  and 
narrow-minded  man)  in  thefie  following  words.  u  The  All-merciful  God 
<c  feems  herein  to  have  confulted  the  poor  of  this  world,  and  the  bulk  of 
“  mankind:  these  are  articles  that  the  labouring  and  illiterate  men 
“  may  comprehend.”  Having  thus  plainly  mentioned  more  than  one  article, 
I  might  have  taken  it  amifs,  that  Mr.  Edwards  lhould  be  at  fo  much  pains  as 
he  is,  to  blame  me,  for  cc  contending  for  one”  article;  becaufe  I  thought 
more  than  One  could  not  be  underftood ;  had  he  not  had  many  fine  things  to 
fay  in  his  declamation,  upon  One  article,  which  affords  him  fo  much  matter, 
that  lefs  than  feven  pages  could  not  hold  it.  Only  here  and  there,  as  men  of 
oratory  often  do,  he  miftakes  the  bufinefs,  as  p.  115.  where  he  fays,  “  I 
urge,  that  there  mull;  be  nothing  in  chriftianity,  that  is  not  plain  and  exactly 
levelled  to  all  men’s  mother-wit.”  I  defire  to  know  where  I  faid  fo,  or  that 
<c  the  very  manner  of  every  thing  in  chriftianity  muft  be  clear  and  intelligible, 
every  thing  muft  be  prefently  comprehended,  by  the  weakeft  noddle,  or  elfe 
its  no  part  of  religion,  efpecially  of  chriftianity as  he  has  it,  p.  119.  I  am 
fure  it  is  not  in  pag.  573,  581,582.  of  my  book :  thefe,  therefore,  to  con¬ 
vince  him  that  I  am  of  another  opinion,  I  (hall  defire  fomebody  to  read  to 
Mr.  Edwards :  for  he  himfelf  reads  my  book  with  fuch  fpedtacles,  as  make 
him  find  meanings  and  words  in  it,  neither  of  which  I  put  there.  He  lhould 
have  remembred,  that  I  fpeak  not  of  all  the  dodtrines  of  chriftianity,  nor  all 
that  is  publifhed  to  the  world  in  it ;  but  of  thofe  truths  only,  which  are  abfo- 
Iutely  required  to  be  believed  to  make  any  one  a  chriftian.  And  thefe,  I  find, 
are  fo  plain  and  eafy,  that  I  fee  no  reafon  why  every-body,  with  me,  lhould 
not  magnify  the  goodnefs  and  condefcenfion  of  the  Almighty ;  who  having, 
out  of  his  free  grace,  propofed  a  new  law  of  faith  to  finful  and  loft  man; 
hath,  by  that  law,  required  no  harder  terms,  nothing  as  abfolutely  neceflary 
to  be  believed,  but  what  is  fuited  to  vulgar  capacities,  and  the  comprehenfion 
of  illiterate  men. 

You  are  a  little  out  again,  p.  118.  where  you  ironically  fay,  as  if  it  were 
my  fenfe,  “  Let  us  have  but  one  article,  though  it  be  with  defiance  to  all  the 
reft.”  Jefting  apart,  fir,  This  is  a  ferious  truth,  that  what  our  Saviour  and 
his  apoftles  preached,  and  admitted  men  into  the  church  for  believing,  is  all 
that  is  abfolutely  required  to  make  a  man  a  chriftian.  But  this  is,  without 
any  “  defiance  of  all  the  reft,”  taught  in  the  word  of  God.  This  excludes 
not  the  belief  of  any  of  thofe  many  other  truths  contained  in  the  fcriptures 
of  the  old  and  new  teftaments,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  every  chriftian  to 
ftudy,  and  thereby  build  himfelf  up  on  our  moft  holy  faith  ;  receiving  with 
ftedfaft  belief,  and  ready  obedience,  all  thofe  things  which  the  fpirit  of  truth 
hath  therein  revealed.  But  that  all  the  reft  of  the  infpired  writings,  or,  if 
you  pleafe,  “  articles,  are  of  equal  necefiity”  to  be  believed  to  make  a  man  a 
chriftian,  with  what  was  preached  by  our  Saviour  and  his  apoftles ;  that  I  deny. 
A  man,  as  I  have  fheWn,  may  be  a  chriftian  and  a  believer,  without  actually 
believing  them ;  becaufe  thofe  whom  our  Saviour  and  his  apoftles,  by  their 
preaching  and  difcourfes,  converted  to  the  faith,  were  made  chriftians  and 
believers,  barely  upon  the  receiving  what  they  preached  to  them. 

I  hope  it  is  no  derogation  to  the  chriftian  religion,  to  fay,  that  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  it,  i.  e.  all  that  is  necefiary  to  be  believed  in  it,  by  all  men,  is  eafy 
to  be  underftood  by  all  men-.  This  I  thought  myfelf  authorized  to  fay,  by  the 
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very  eafy,  and  very  intelligible  articles,  infilled  on  by  our  Saviour  and  his 
apoftles,  which  contain  nothing  but  what  could  be  underftood  by  the  bulk  of 
mankind  j  a  term  which,  I  know  not  why,  Mr.  Edwards,  p.  117.  is  offended 
at ;  and  thereupon  is,  after  his  fafhion,  fharp  upon  me  about  captain  Tom 
and  his  myrmidons*  forwhonij  he  tells  me,  lam  “  going  to  make  a  religion," 

The  making  of  religions  and  creeds  I  leave  to  others.  I  only  fet  down  the 
chriftian  religion,  as  I  find  our  Saviour  and  his  apoftles  preached  it,  and  preach¬ 
ed  it  to,  and  left  it  for,  the  “  ignorant  and  unlearned  multitude."  For  I  hope 
you  do  not  think,  how  contemptibly  foever  you  lpeak  of  the  “  venerable 
mob,”  as  you  are  pleafed  to  dignify  them,  p.  1 17.  that  the  bulk  of  mankind, 
or,  in  your  phrafe,  the  “  rabble,”  are  not  concerned  in  religion,  or  ought  to 
underftand  it,  in  order  to  their  falvation.  Nor  are  you,  I  hope,  acquainted 
with  any,  who  are  of  that  Mufcovite  divine’s  mind,  who,  to  one  that  was 
talking  to  him  about  religion,  and  the  other  world,  replied.  That  for  the 
Czar,  indeed,  and  Bojars,  they  might  be  permitted  to  raife  their  hopes  to 
heaven,  but  that,  for  luch  poor  wretches  as  he,  they  were  not  to  think  of 
falvation. 

I  remember  the  Pharifees  treated  the  common  people  with  contempt, 
and  faid,  “  Have  any  of  the  rulers,  or  of  the  Pharifees,  believed  in  him  ? 

But  this  people,  who  knoweth  not  the  law,  are  curfed.”  But  yet  thefe, 
who,  in  the  cenfure  of  the  Pharifees,  were  curled,  were  fome  of  the  poor, 
or  if  you  pleafe  to  have  it  fo,  the  mob,  to  whom  the  “  gofpel  was  preached” 
by  our  Saviour,  as  he  tells  John  s  difciples,  Matt.  xi.  5. 

Pardon  me,  fir,  that  I  have  here  laid  thefe  examples  and  confideratior.s 
before  you  ;  a  little  to  prevail  with  you,  not  to  let  loofe  fuch  a  torrent  of  wit 
and  eloquence,  againft  the  “  bulk  of  mankind,”  another  time,  and  that  for 
a  meer  fancy  of  your  own  :  for  I  do  not  fee  how  they  here  came  in  your 
way  ;  but  that  you  were  refolved  to  fet  up  fomething  to  have  a  fling  at,  and 
fhew  your  parts,  in  what  you  call  your  u  different  drain,”  though  befides  Preface, 
the  purpofe.  I  know  no-body  was  going  to  “  ask  the  mob,  What  you  mull 
believe?”  And  as  for  me,  I  fuppofe  you  will  take  my  word  for  it,  that  I 
think  no  mob,  (no,  not  your  u  venerable  mob)”  is  to  be  asked,  what  I  am 
to  believe  j  nor  that  “  Articles  of  faith”  are  to  be  w  received  by  the  vote  of 
club-men,”  or  any  other  fort  of  men,  you  will  name  inftead  of  them.- 

In  the  following  words,  p.  11c.  you  ask,  “  Whether  a  man  may  not 
underftand  thofe  articles  of  faith,  which  you  mentioned  out  of  the  gofpels  and 
epiftles,  if  they  be  explained  to  him,  as  well  as  that  one,  I  fpeak  of?”  ’Tis  as 
the  articles  are,  and  as  they  are  explained.  There  are  articles  that  have  been 
fome  hundreds  of  years  explaining  ;  which,  there  are  many,  and  thofe  not  of 
the  molt  illiterate,  who  profefs  they  do  not  yet  underftand.  And  to  inftance 
in  no  other,  but  “  He  defeended  into  hell,”  the  learned  are  not  yet  agreed 
in  the  fenfe  of  it,  though  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  explain  it. 

Next,  I  ask,  Who  are  to  explain  your  articles?  The  papifts  will  explain 
fome  of  them  one  way,  and  the  reformed  another.  The  remonftrants,  and 
anti-remonftrants,  give  them  different  fenfes.  And  probably,  the  trinitarians 
and  Unitarians  will  profefs,  that  they  underftand  not  each  others  explications* 

And  at  laft,  I  think  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  any  articles,  which  need 
men’s  explications,  can  be  fo  clearly  and  certainly  underftood,  as  one,  which 
is  made  fo  very  plain  by  the  feripture  itfelf,  as  not  to  need  any  explication  at 
all.  Such  is  this,  that  Jefus  is  the  Mefiiah.  For  though  you  learnedly  tell 
us,  that  Mefiiah  is  a  Hebrew  word,  and  no  better  underftood  by  the  vulgar, 
than  Arabick ;  yet  I  guefs  it  is  fo  fully  explained  in  the  new  teftament,  and 
in  thofe  places  I  have  quoted  out  of  it,  that  no-body,  who  can  underftand 
any  ordinary  fentence  in  the  feripture,  can  be  at  lofs  about  it.  And  ’tis  plain, 
it  needs  no  other  explication,  than  what  our  Saviour  and  the  apoftles  gave  it  i  1 
their  preaching ;  for,  as  they  preached  it,  men  received  it,  and  that  fufticed 
to  make  them  believers. 

T o  conclude,  when  I  heard  that  this  learned  gentleman,  who  had  a  name 
for  his  ftudy  of  the  feriptures,  and  writings  on  them,  had  done  me  the  honour 
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to  confider  my  treatife,  I  promifed  myfelf,  that  his  degree,  calling,  and  famd 
in  the  world,  would  have  fecured  to  me  fomething  of  weight  in  his  remarks, 
which  might  have  convinced  me  of  my  miftakes;  and,  if  he  had  found  any 
in  it,  juftified  my  quitting  of  them.  But  having  examined  what,  in  his, 
concerns  my  book,  I,  to  my  wonder,  find,  that  he  has  only  taken  pains  to 
give  it  an  ill  name,  without  fo  much  as  attempting  to  refute  any  one  pofition 
in  it,  how  much  foever  he  is  pleafed  to  make  a  noife  againft  feveral  propo¬ 
rtions,  which  he  might  be  free  with,  becaufe  they  are  his  own :  And  I  have 
no  reafon  to  take  it  amils,  if  he  has  fhewn  his  zeal  and  skill  again  ft  them. 
He  has  been  fo  favourable  to  what  is  mine,  as  not  to  ufe  any  one  argument 
againft  any  paflage  in  my  book.  This,  which  I  take  for  a  publick  teftimony 
of  his  approbation,  I  fhall  return  him  my  thanks  for,  when  I  know  whether 
I  owe  it  to  his  miftake,  conviction,  or  kindnefs.  But  if  he  writ  only  for  his 
bookfeller's  fake,  he  alone  ought  to  thank  him. 

AFTER  the  foregoing  papers  were  fent  to  the  prefs,  the  “  witneftes  to 
chriftianity,”  of  the  reverend  and  learned  Dr.  Patrick,  now  lord  bifhop 
of  Ely,  fell  into  my  hands.  I  regretted  the  not  having  feen  it,  before  I  writ 
my  treatife  of  the  “  reafonablenefs  of  chriftianity,  &c.”  I  fliould  then, 
pofiibly,  by  the  light  given  me  by  fo  good  a  guide,  and  fo  great  a  man,  with 
more  confidence  direCtly  have  fallen  into  the  knowledge  of  chriftianity  ;  which, 
in  the  way  I  fought  it,  in  its  fource,  required  the  comparing  of  texts  with 
texts,  and  the  more  than  once  reading  over  the  Evangelifts  and  ACts,  befides 
other  parts  of  feripture.  But  I  had  the  ill-luck  not  to  fee  that  treatife,  till  fo 
few  hours  fince,  that  I  have  had  time  only  to  read  as  far  as  the  end  of  the 
introduction,  or  firft  chapter:  and  there  Mr.  Edwards  may  find,  that  this 
pious  bifhop  (whofe  writings  fhew  his  ftudies,  as  well  as  his  life,  that  he 
believes  the  feriptures)  owns  what  Mr.  Edwards  is  pleafed  to  call  “  a  plau- 
fible  conceit,”  which,  he  fays,  “  I  give  over  and  over  again  in  thefe  formal 
words,  viz.  That  nothing  is  required  to  be  believed  by  any  chriftian  man,  but 
this,  That  Jefus  is  the  Meftiah.” 

T  he  liberty  Mr.  Edwards  takes,  in  other  places,  deferves  not  it  fliould  be 
taken  upon  his  word,  cc  That  thefe  formal  words”  are  to  be  found  “  over 
and  over  again”  in  my  book,  unlefs  he  had  quoted  the  pages.  But  I  will  fet 
him  down  the  u  formal  words,”  which  are  to  be  found  in  this  reverend 
prelates  book,  p.  14.  “  To  be  the  Son  of  God,  and  to  be  Chrift,  being  but 
different  expreflions  of  the  fame  thing.”  And,  p.  10.  u  It  is  the  very  fame 
thing  to  believe,  that  Jefus  is  the  Chrift,  and  to  believe,  that  Jefus  is  the  Son 
of  God;  exprefs  it  how  you  pleafe.  This  alone  is  the  faith,  which  can 
regenerate  a  man,  and  put  a  divine  fpirit  into  him  ;  that  is,  makes  him  a 
conqueror  over  the  world,  as  Jefus  was.”  I  have  quoted  only  thefe  few 
words ;  but  Mr.  Edwards,  if  he  pleafes,  or  any  body  elfe,  may,  in  this  firft 
chapter,  fatisfy  himfelf  more  fully,  that  the  defign  of  it  is  to  fhew,  that  in 
our  Saviour's  time,  “  Son  of  God,”  was  a  known  and  received  name  or  appel¬ 
lation  of  the  Meftiah,  and  fo  ufed  in  the  holy  writers.  And  that  the  faith 
that  was  to  make  men  chriftians,  was  only  the  believing,  that  “  Jefus  is  the 
Meffiah.”  ’Tis  to  the  truth  of  this  propoiition  that  he  “  examines  his  wit- 
nefles,”  as  he  fpeaks,  p.  2 1 .  And  this,  if  I  miftake  not,  in  his  epiftle 
dedicatory,  he  calls  “  chriftianity.”  Fob  A.  3.  where  he  calls  them  “  wit¬ 
neftes  to  chriftianity.”  But  thefe  two  propofitions,  viz.  That  “  Son  of 
God,”  in  the  gofpel,  Hands  for  Meffiah;  and  that  the  faith,  which  alone 
makes  men  chriftians,  is  the  believing  u  Jefus  to  be  the  Meftiah,”  dilpleafes 
Mr.  Edwards  fo  much  in  my  book,  that  he  thinks  himfelf  authorized  from 
them,  to  charge  me  with  focinianifm,  and  want  of  fincerity.  How  he  will 
be  pleafed  to  treat  this  reverend  prelate,  whilft  he  is  alive  (for  the  dead  may, 
with  good  manners,  be  made  bold  with)  mull:  be  left  to  his  decifive  authority. 
This,  I  am  fure,  which  way  foever  he  determine,  he  mull,  for  the  future, 
either  afford  me  more  good  company,  or  fairer  quarter. 
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PREFACE 

TO  THE 

READER. 


IT  hath  flea  fed  Mr.  Edwards,  in  an  fiver  to  the  reafonablenefs  of  chri- 
ftianity,  &c.  and  its  vindication,  to  turn  one  of  the  mojl  weighty  and 
important  points  that  can  come  in  quejlion ,  {even  no  lefs ,  than  the  very 
fundamentals  of  the  chrifian  religion')  into  a  nicer  quarrel  againf  the 
author  $  as  every  one ,  with  Mr.  Bold,  may  obferve.  In  my  reply  to  him ,  I 
have  endeavoured ,  as  much  as  his  objections  would  allow  me,  to  bring  him  to  the 
JubjeB  matter  of  my  book ,  and  the  merits  of  the  caufe ;  though  his  peculiar  way 
of  writing  controverfy  has  made  it  neceffary  j'or  me,  in  following  him  fep  by 
jlep ,  to  wipe  off  the  dirt  he  has  thrown  on  me,  and  clear  myfelf  from  thoj'e  falf- 
hoods  he  has  filed  his  book  with.  This  I  could  not  but  do,  in  dealing  with  Juch 
an  antagonijl ;  that,  by  the  untruths  I  have  proved  upon  him ,  the  reader  may 
judge  of  thoj'e  other  allegations  of  his,  whereof  the  proof  lying  on  his  fide,  the 
bare  denial  is  enough  on  mine,  and,  indeed,  are  wholly  nothing  to  the  truth  or 
falfood  of  what  is  contained  in  my  reafonablenefs  of  chriftianity,  &c.  To 
which,  I  fall  dejire  the  reader  to  add  this  farther  conf deration  from  his  way 
of  writing,  not  againf  my  book,  but  againf  me,  for  writing  it,  that  if  he  had 
had  a  real  concern  for  truth  and  religion  in  this  dij'pute,  he  would  have  treated 
it  after  another  manner  ;  and  we  jhould  have  had  from  him  more  argument , 
reafoning  and  clearnejs,  and  lefs  boafling,  declamation  and  railing.  It  has 
been  unavoidable  J'or  me  to  take  notice  of  a  great  deal  of  this  J'ort  of  fluff',  in 
anfwering  a  writer,  who  has  very  little  elj'e  to  fay  in  the  controverfy ,  and  places  - 
his  frength  in  things  beflde  the  quejlion  :  but  yet  I  have  been  fo  careful ,  to  take 
all  occaflcns  to  explain  the  doBrine  of  my  book,  that  I  hope  the  reader  will  not 
think  his  pains  wholly  lojl  labour,  in  perufng  this  reply ;  wherein  he  will  find 
fome  farther,  and,  /  hope,  fatisfying  account,  concerning  the  writings  of  the 
new  teftameht,  and  the  chriftian  religion  contained  in  it. 

Mr.  Edwards'i  ill  language,  which  I  thought  perj'onally  tome,  {though  I 
know  not  how  I  had  provoked  a  man  whom  I  had  never  had  to  do  with )  I  am 
now  fatisfied,  by  his  rude  and  J'currilous  treating  of  Mr.  Bold,  is  his  way  and 
Jlrength  in  management  of  controverfy ;  and  therefore  requires  a  little  more 
confideration  in  this  dif  put  ant,  than  otherwije  it  would  dej'erve .  Mr.  Bold, 
with  the  calmnefs  oj  a  chrifian,  the  gravity  of  a  divine,  the  clearnejs  of  a  man 
of  parts,  and  the  civility  of  a  well-bred  man,  made  fome  animadverfions  on  his 
focinianifm  unmask’d  ;  which,  with  a  fermon  preached  on  the  J'ame  JubjeB  with 
my  reafonablenefs  of  chriftianity,  he  publifSd :  and  how  he  has  been  uj'ed  by 
Mr.  Edwards,  let  the  world  judge. 

I  wa  s  extremely  J'urprized  with  Mr.  Bold's  book,  at  a  time  when  there  was 
fo  great  an  outcry  againf  mine,  on  all  hands.  But,  itfeems ,  he  is  a  man  that 
does  not  take  up  things  upon  hearjdy ;  nor  is  aj'raid  to  own  truth,  whatever 
clamour  or  calumny  it  may  lie  under.  Mr.  Edwards  confidently  tells  the  world, 
that  Mr.  Bold  has  been  drawn  in  to  efpouje  this  caufe,  upon  bafe  and  mean  conf  - 
derations.  Whofe  piBure  of  the  two ,  Juch  a  dejcription  is  mojl  likely  to  give  us, 
I  Jhall  leave  to  the  reader  to  judge ,  from  what  he  will  find  in  their  writings 
on  this  J'ubjcB.  For  as  to  the  per  foils  them] elves,  I  am  equally  a  Jl ranger  to 
them  both  :  I  know  not  the  face  of  cither  of  them  :  and  having  hitherto  never 
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had  any  communication  with  Mr.  Bold,  I  pall  begin  with  him,  as  I  did  with 
Mr.  Edwards  in  print ;  and  here  publickly  return  him  this  following  acknow¬ 
ledgment ,  for  what  he  has  printed  in  this  controverfy . 


t 


To  Mr.  Bold. 


S  I  R, 


THOUGH  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  return  thanks  to  any  one,  for 
being  of  my  opinion,  any  more  than  to  fall  out  with  him,  for  differing 
from  me  •  yet  I  cannot  but  own  to  all  the  world,  the  efteem,  that  I  think  is 
due  to  you,  for  that  proof  you  have  given,  of  a  mind  arid  temper  becoming 
a  true  minifter  of  the  gofpel,  in  appearing,  as  you  have  done,  in  the  defence 
of  a  point,  a  great  point  of  chriftianity,  which  it  is  evident  you  could  have  no 
other  temptation  to  declare  for,  but  the  love  of  truth.  It  has  fared  with  you 
herein,  no  better  than  with  me.  For  Mr.  Edwards,  not  being  able  to  anfwer 
your  arguments,  has  found  out  already,  that  you  are  a  mercenary,  defending 
a  caufe  againft  your  perfuafion,  for  hire  ;  and  that  you  “  are  failing  to  Racovia 
by  a  fide-wind fuch  inconflftencies  can  one  (whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  rail,  for 
a  caufe  he  cannot  defend)  put  together  to  make  a  noife  with  :  and  he  tells  you 
plainly,  what  you  muft  expedt,  if  you  write  any  more  on  this  argument,  viz. 
to  be  pronounced  a  downright  apoftate  and  renegado. 

A  s  foon  as  I  faw  your  fermon  and  animadverfions,  I  wonder’d  what  fcare- 
crow  Mr.  Edwards  would  fet  up,  wherewith  he  might  hope  to  deter  men  of 
more  caution  than  fenfe,  from  reading  of  them  :  fince  focinianifm,  from 
which  you  were  known  to  be  as  remote  as  he,  I  concluded  would  not  do. 
The  unknown  author  of  the  “  reafonablenefs  of  chriftianity,”  he  might  make 
a  focinian,  mahometan,  atheift,  or  what  fort  of  raw-head  and  bloody-bones 
he  pleafed.  But  I  imagined  he  had  had  more  fenfe  than  to  venture  any  fuch 
afperfions,  on  a  man  whom,  tho’  I  have  not  yet  the  happinefs  perfonally  to 
know ;  yet,  I  know,  hath  juftly  a  great  and  fettled  reputation  amongft  worthy 
men :  and  I  thought  that  that  coat,  which  you  had  worn  with  fo  much  repu¬ 
tation,  might  have  preferved  you  from  the  befpatterings  of  Mr.  Edwards’s 
dunghil.  But  what  is  to  be  expected  from  a  warrior  that  hath  no  other  am¬ 
munition,  and  yet  afcribes  to  himfelf  victory  from  hence,  and,  with  this  artil¬ 
lery,  imagines  he  carries  all  before  him?  And  fo  Skimmington  rides  in  triumph, 
driving  all  before  him,  by  the  ordures  that  he  beftows  on  thofe  that  come  in 
his  way.  And,  were  not  chriftianity  concerned  in  the  cafe,  a  man  would 
fcarce  excufe  to  himfelf  the  ridiculoufnefs  of  entring  into  the  lift  with  fuch  a 
combatant.  I  do  not,  therefore,  wonder  that  this  mighty  boafter,  having  no 
other  way  to  anfwer  the  books  of  his  opponents,  but  by  popular  calumnies, 
is  fain  to  have  recourfe  to  his  only  refuge,  and  lay  out  his  natural  talent  in 
villifying  and  flandering  the  authors.  But  I  fee,  by  what  you  have  already 
writ,  how  much  you  are  above  that ;  and,  as  you  take  not  up  your  opinions 
from  fafhion  or  intereft,  fo  you  quit  them  not,  to  avoid  the  malicious  reports 
of  thofe  that  do  :  out  of  which  number,  they  can  hardly  be  left,  who  (unpro¬ 
voked)  mix  with  the  management  of  their  caufe,  injuries  and  ill-language,  to 
thofe  they  differ  from.  This,  at  leaft,  I  am  fure,  zeal  or  love  for  truth  can 
never  permit  falfhood  to  be  ufed  in  the  defence  of  it. 

Your  mind,  I  fee,  prepared  for  truth,  by  refignation  of  itfelf,  not  to  the 
traditions  of  men,  but  the  doctrine  of  the  gofpel,  has  made  you  more  readily 
entertain,  and  more  eafily  enter  into  the  meaning  of  my  book,  than  molt  I 
have  heard  fpeak  of  it.  And  ftnce  you  feem  to  me  to  comprehend,  what  I 
have  laid  together,  with  the  fame  difpofltion  of  mind,  and  in  the  fame  fenfe 
that  I  received  it,  from  the  holy  fcriptures,  I  fhall,  as  a  mark  of  my  refpedt 
to  you,  give  you  a  particular  account  of  the  occafton  of  it. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  in  which  it  was  publifhed,  the  controverfy  that- 
made  fo  much  noife  and  heat  amongft  fome  of  the  diffenters,  coming  one  day 
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accidentally  into  my  mind,  drew  me  by  degrees,  into  a  ftribter  and  more 
thorough  enquiry  into  the  queftion  about  juftificati'on.  The  fcripture  was 
direbt  and  plain  ;  and  ’twas  faith  that  juftified:  The  next  queftion  then,  was. 
What  faith  that  was  that  juftified;  what  it  was  which,  if  a  man  believed,  it 
fhould  be  imputed  to  him  for  righteoufnefs.  To  find  out  this,  I  thought  the 
right  way  was,  to  fearch  the  fcriptures ;  and  thereupon  betook  myfelf  ferioufly 
to  the  reading  of  the  new  teftament,  only  to  that  purpofe.  What  that  pro¬ 
duced,  you  and  the  world  have  feen. 

The  firft  view  I  had  of  it  feem’d  mightily  to  fatisfy  my  mind,  in  the 
reafonablenefs  and  plainnefs  of  this  dobtrine ;  but  yet  the  general  filence  I  had 
in  my  little  reading  met  with,  concerning  any  fuch  thing,  awed  me  with  the 
apprehenfion  of  Angularity;  till  going  on  in  the  gofpel  hiftory,  the  whole 
tenor  of  it  made  fo  clear  and  vifible,  that  I  more  wonder’d,  that  every  body 
did  not  fee  and  embrace  it ;  than  that  I  lhould  aflent  to  what  was  fo  plainly 
laid  down,  and  fo  frequently  inculcated  in  holy  writ,  though  fyftems  of  divi¬ 
nity  faid  nothing  of  it.  That,  which  added  to  my  fatisfaftion,  was,  that  it 
led  me  into  a  difcovery  of  the  marvellous  and  divine  wifdom  of  our  Saviour’s 
condubt,  in  all  the  circumftances  of  his  promulgating  this  dobtrine  ;  as  well  as 
of  the  neceflity,  that  fuch  a  law-giver  fhould  be  fent  from  God,  for  the 
reforming  the  morality  of  the  world ;  two  points,  that  I  muft  confefs,  I  had 
not  found  fo  fully  and  advantageoufly  explained  in  the  books  of  divinity  I  had 
met  with,  as  the  hiftory  of  the  gofpel  feem’d  to  me,  upon  an  attentive  perufal, 
to  give  occafion  and  matter  for.  But  the  necelftty  and  wifdom  of  our  Saviour’s 
opening  the  dobtrine  (which  he  came  to  publifh)  as  he  did  in  parables  and 
figurative  ways  of  fpeaking,  carries  fuch  a  thread  of  evidence  through  the 
whole  hiftory  of  the  evangelifts,  as  I  think,  is  impoflible  to  be  refilled ;  and 
makes  it  a  demonftration,  that  the  facred  hiftorians  did  not  write  by  concert, 
as  advocates  for  a  bad  caufe,  or  to  give  colour  and  credit  to  an  impofture,  they 
would  ufher  into  the  world ;  fince  they,  every  one  of  them,  in  fome  place 
or  other,  omit  fome  paflages  of  our  Saviour’s  life,  or  circumftances  of  his 
actions ;  which  Ihew  the  wifdom  and  warinefs  of  his  condubt ;  and  which, 
even  thofe  of  the  evangelifts,  who  have  recorded,  do  barely  and  tranfiently 
mention,  without  laying  any  ftrefs  on  them,  or  making  the  leaft  remark  of 
what  confequence  they  are,  to  give  us  our  Saviour’s  true  charabter,  and  to 
prove  the  truth  of  their  hiftory.  Thefe  are  evidences  of  truth  and  fincerity, 
which  refult  alone  from  the  nature  of  things,  and  cannot  be  produced  by  any 
art  or  contrivance. 

How  much  I  was  pleafed  with  the  growing  difcovery,  everyday,  whilft 
I  was  employed  in  this  fearch,  I  need  not  fay.  The  wonderful  harmony, 
that  the  farther  I  went,  difclol'ed  itfelf,  tending  to  the  fame  points,  in  all  the 
parts  of  the  facred  hiftory  of  the  gofpel,  was  of  no  frnall  weight  with  me  and 
another  perfon,  who  every  day,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  my  fearch, 
faw  the  progrefs  of  it,  and  knew,  at  my  firft  fetting  out,  that  I  was  ignorant, 
whither  it  would  lead  me ;  and  therefore,  every  day,  asked  me,  What  more 
the  fcripture  had  taught  me  ?  So  far  was  I  from  the  thoughts  of  focinianifm, 
or  an  intention  to  write  for  that,  or  any  other  party,  or  to  publifti  any  thing  at 
all.  But,  when  I  had  gone  through  the  whole,  and  faw  what  a  plain,  Ample, 
reafonable  thing  chriftianity  was,  fuited  to  all  conditions  and  capacities;  and 
in  the  morality  of  it  now,  with  divine  authority,  eftabliflied  into  a  legible 
law,  fo  far  furpafting  all  that  philofophy  and  human  reafon  had  attained  to, 
or  could  pofiibly  make  effebtual  to  all  degrees  of  mankind ;  I  was  flatter’d  to 
think  it  might  be  of  fome  ufe  in  the  world  ;  efpecially  to  thofe,  who  thought 
either  that  "there  was  no  need  of  revelation  at  all,  or  that  the  revelation  of  our 
Saviour  required  the  belief  of  fuch  articles  for  falvation,  which  the  fettled 
notions,  and  their  way  of  reafoning  in  fome,  and  want  of  underftanding  in 
others,  made  impoflible  to  them.  Upon  thefe  two  topicks,  the  objebtions 
feemed  to  turn,  which  were  with  moft  afliirance,  made  by  deifts,  againft 
chriftianity ;  but  againft  chriftianity  mifunderftood.  It  feem’d  to  me,  that 
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there  needed  no  more  to  {hew  them  the  weaknefs  of  their  exceptions,  but  to- 
lay  plainly  before  them  the  do&rine  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apoftles,  as  delivered 
in  the  fcriptures,  and  not  as  taught  by  the  feveral  feds  of  chriftians. 

This  tempted  me  to  publiih  it,  not  thinking  it  deferved  an  oppofition  from 
any  minifter  of  the  gofpel ;  and  lealt  of  all,  from  any  one  in  the  communion 
of  the  church  of  England.  But  fo  it  is,  that  Mr.  Edwards’s  zeal,  for  he 
knows  not  what  (for  he  does  not  yet  know  his  own  creed,  nor  what  is  requi¬ 
red  to  make  him  a  chriftian)  could  not  brook  fo  plain,  Ample,  and  intelligible 
a  religion  :  but  yet,  not  knowing  what  to  fay  againft  it,  and  the  evidence  it 
has  from  the  word  of  God,-  he  thought  fit  to  let  the  book  alone,  and  fall 
upon  the  author.  What  great  matter  he  has  done  in  it,  I  need  not  tell  you, 
who  have  feen  and  {hewed  the  weaknefs  of  his  wranglings.  You  have  here, 
fir,  the  true  hiftory  of  the  birth  of  my  “  reafonablenels  of  chriftianity,  as 
delivered  in  the  fcriptures,”  and  my  defign  in  publifhing  it,  &c.  What  it  con¬ 
tains,  and  how  much  it  tends  to  peace  and  union  among  chrifiians,  if  they 
would  receive  chriftianity  as  it  is,  you  have  difcovered.  I  am, 

SIR , 

Tour  moji  humble  Servant , 

A.  B. 

My  readers  'will pardon  me,  that  in  my  preface  to  them ,  I  make  this  parti¬ 
cular  addrefs  to  Mr.  Bold.  He  hath  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  defend  my 
book.  How  well  he  has  done  it,  I  am  too  much  a  party  to  fay  :  I  think  it  fo 
fuffcient  to  Mr.  Edwards,  that  I  needed  not  have  troubled  myfelf  any  farther 
about  him,  on  the  account  of  any  argument  that  remains  in  his  book  to  be 
anfwered.  But  a  great  part  of  the  world  judging  of  contefs  about  truth,  as 
they  do  of  popular  elections,  that  the  fide  carries  it  where  the  greatefi  noife  is  j 
’twas  necefiary  they  Jhould  be  undeceived,  and  be  let  fee,  that  fometimes  fuch 
writers  may  be  let  alone,  not  becaufe  they  cannot ,  but  becaufe  they  deferve  not 
to  be  anfwered. 

This  farther  I  ought  to  acknowledge  to  Mr.  Bold,  and  own  to  the  world f 
that  he  hath  entered  into  the  true  fenj'e  of  my  treat  ife,  and  his  notions  do  Jo  per¬ 
fectly  agree  with  mine ,  that  I  Jhall  not  be  afraid ,  by  thoughts  and  exprefiions 
very  like  his ,  in  this  my  J'econd  vindication ,  to  give  Mr.  Edwards  ( who  is 
exceedingly  quick-fight ed,  and  pofitive  in  fuch  matters')  a  handle  to  tell  the 
world ,  that  either  I  borrowed  this  my  vindication  from  Mr.  Bold,  or  writ  his 
animadverfions  for  him.  The  fonner  of  theje  I  Jhall  count  no  dijcredit ,  if 
Mr.  Edwards  think  fit  to  charge  me  with  it ;  and  the  latter ,  Mr.  Bold  i  cha¬ 
racter  is  anfwer  enough  to.  Though  the  impartial  reader ,  I  doubt  not ,  will 
find ,  that  the  fame  uniform  truth ,  confided d  by  us,  fuggefied  the  J'ame  thoughts 
to  us  both,  without  any  other  communication. 

There  is  another  author ,  who ,  in  a  civiler  file,  hath  made  it  necefiary 
for  me  to  vindicate  my  book  from  a  reflection  or  two  of  his,  wherein  he  feems 
to  come  Jloort  of  that  candor  he  proj'efies.  All  that  I Jhall  fay  on  this  occafion 
here ,  is,  that  it  is  a  wonder  to  me,  that  having  publijhed  what  I  thought  the 
Jcripture  told  me  was  the  faith  that  made  a  chriftian ,  and  defired ,  that  if  I  was 
mi  [taken ,  any  one  that  thought  Jo,  would  have  the  goodnefs  to  inform  me  better ; 
fo  many  with  their  tongues ,  and  Joine  in  print ,  Jhould  intemperately  find  fault 
with  a  poor  man  out  oj  his  way,  who  de fires  to  be  Jet  right ;  and  no  one ,  who 
blames  his  faith,  as  coming  fhort ,  will  tell  him  what  that  ‘faith  is,  which  is 
required  to  make  him  a  chrifiian.  But ,  I  hope,  that  amongjl  Jo  many  cenfuresy 
I  jhall  at  lafi  find  one ,  who  knowing  himfelf  to  be  a  chrifiian  upon  other  grounds 
than  I  am,  will  have fo  much  chrifiian  charity,  as  to  jhew  me  what  more  is  abj'o- 
lutely  necefiary  to  be  believed,  by  me,  and  every  man ,  to  make  him  a  chrifiian. 
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ACaufe  that  ftands  in  need  of  falfhoods  to  fupport  it,  and  an  adverfary 
that  will  make  ufe  of  them,  deferve  nothing  but  contempt ;  which 
I  doubt  not,  but  every  confiderate  reader  thought  anfwer  enough  to 
“  Mr.  Edwards's  focinianifm  unmask’d.”  But,  fince  in  his  late 
“  focinian  creed,”  he  fays,  “  I  would  have  anfwer’d  him  if  I  could,”  that 
the  intereft  of  chriftianity  may  not  fuffer  by  my  filence,  nor  the  contemp- 
tiblenefs  of  his  treatife  afford  him  matter  of  triumph  amongft  thofe  who  lay 
any  weight  on  fuch  boafting,  3tis  fit  it  fhould  be  fhewn  what  an  arguer  he  is, 
and  how  well  he  deferves  for  his  performance,  to  be  dubb’d,  by  himfelf, 
<c  irrefragable.” 

Those,  who  like  Mr.  Edwards,  dare  to  publifh  inventions  of  their  own, 
for  matters  of  fact,  deferve  a  name  fo  abhorr’d,  that  it  finds  not  room  in  civil 
converfation.  This  fecures  him  from  the  proper  anfwer,  due  to  his  imputa¬ 
tions  to  me,  in  print,  of  matters  of  fadt  utterly  falfe,  which,  without  any 
reply  of  mine,  fix  upon  him  that  name  (which,  without  a  profligate  mind,  a 
man  cannot  expofe  himfelf  to)  till  he  hath  proved  them. .  Till  then,  he  muff 
wear  what  he  has  put  upon  himfelf.  This  being  a  rule,  which  common 
juftice  hath  prefcribed  to  the  private  judgments  of  mankind,  as  well  as  to  the 
publick  judicatures  of  courts,  that  all  allegations  of  fadt  brought  by  contend¬ 
ing  parties,  fhould  be  prefumed  to  be  falfe,  ’till  they  are  proved. 

There  are  two  ways  of  making  a  book  unanfwerable.  The  one  is  by 
the  clearnefs,  ftrength  and  fairnefs  of  the  argumentation.  Men,  who  know 
how  to  write  thus,  are  above  bragging  what  they  have  done,  or  boafting  to 
the  world,  that  their  adverfaries  are  baffled.  Another  way  to  make  a  book 
unanfwerable,  is  to  lay  ftrefs  on  matters  of  fadt  foreign  to  the  queftion,  as 
well  as  to  truth  ;  and  to  fluff  it  with  fcurrility  and  fidtion.  This  hath  been 
always  fo  evident  to  common  fenfe,  that  no  man,  who  had  any  regard  to 
truth,  or  ingenuity,  ever  thought  matters  of  fadt  befides  the  argument,  and 
ftories  made  at  plealure,  the  way  of  managing  controverfies.  Which  (hew¬ 
ing  only  the  want  of  fenfe  and  argument,  could,  if  ufed  on  both  fides,  end 
in  nothing  but  downright  railing :  ind  he  muff:  always  have  the  better  of  the 
caufe,  who  has  lying  and  impudence  on  his  fide. 

The  unmasker,  in  the  entrance  of  his  book,  fets  a  great  diftance  between 
his  and  my  way  of  writing.  I  am  not  forry  that  mine  differs  fo  much  as  it 
does,  from  his.  If  it  were  like  his,  I  fhould  think,  like  his,  it  wanted  the 
author's  commendations.  For,  in  his  firft  paragraph,  which  is  all  laid  out  in 
his  own  teftimony  of  his  own  book,  he  fo  earneftly  befpeaks  an  opinion  or 
maftery  in  politencfs,  order,  coherence,  pertinence,  ftrength,  ferioufnefs, 
Vol,  II.  7  O  temper, 
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temper,  and  all  the  good  qualities  requifite  in  controverfy,  that  I  think,  fincc 
he  pleafes  himfelf  fo  much  with  his  own  good  opinion,  one  in  pity  ought  not 
to  go  about  to  rob  him  of  fo  confiderable  an  admirer.  I  fhall  not,  therefore, 
contefl  any  of  thofe  excellencies  he  aferibes  to  himfelf,  or  faults  he  blames  in 
me,  in  the  management  of  the  difpute  between  us,  any  farther  than  as  parti¬ 
cular  pafiages  of  his  book,  as  I  come  to  examine  them,  fhall  luggefl  unavoid¬ 
able  remarks  to  me.  I  think  the  world  does  not  fo  much  concern  itfelf  about 
him,  or  me,  that  it  need  be  told,  in  that  inventory,  he  has  given  of  his  own 
good  parts,  in  his  fuff  paragraph,  which  of  us  two  has  the  better  hand  at 
“  flourifhes,  jelling,  and  common  places  j”  if  I  am,  as  he  fays,  p.  2.  troubled 
with  “  angry  fits,  and  pafiionate  ferments,  which,  though  I  flrive  to  palliate, 
are  eafily  difcernable,  dec.”  and  he  be  more  laudably  ingenuous  in  the  opennefs 
of  that  temper,  which  he  (hews  in  every  leaf,  I  fhall  leave  to  him  the  entire 
glory  of  boafling  of  it.  Whatever  we  brag  of  our  performances,,  they  will 
be  jufl  as  they  are,  however  he  may  think  to  add  to  his,  by  his  own  enco¬ 
miums  of  them.  The  difference  in  flile,  order,  coherence,  good  breeding 
(for  all  thofe,  amongfl  others,  the  unmasker  mentions)  the  reader  will  obferve, 
whatever  I  fay  of  them  ;  and  at  beft  they  are  nothing  to  the  queflion  in  hand. 
For,  though  I  am  a  u  tool,  pert,  childifh,  flarch’d,  impertinent,  incoherent, 
trifling,  weak,  pafiionate,  &c.”  commendations  I  meet  with,  before  I  get  to 
the  4th  page,  befides  what  follows,  as  “  Upflart  Racovian,”  p.  24.  u  Flourith- 
ing  fcribler,”  p.  41.  “  Diflembler,”  106.  u  Pedantick,”  107.  I  fay,  al¬ 
though  I  am  all  this,  and  what  elfe  he  liberally  bellows  on  me  in  the  refl  of 
his  book,  I  may  have  truth  on  my  fide,  and  that,  in  the  prefent  cafe  ferves 
my  turn. 

Having  thus  pkced  the  laurels  upon  his  own  head,  and  fung  applaufe  to 
his  own  performance,  he,  p.  4.  enters,  as  he  thinks,  upon  his  bufinefs,  which 
ought  to  be,  as  he  confeffes,  p.  3.  “  to  make  good  his  former  charges.”  The 
firfl  whereof  he  fets  down  in  thefe  words.  That  “  I  unwarrantably  crouded  > 
all  the  neceffary  articles  of  faith  into  one,  with  a  defign  of  favouring  foci-' 
nianifm.” 

If  it  may  be  permitted  to  the  fubdued,  to  be  fo  bold  with  one,  who  is 
already  conqueror,  I  defire  to  know,  where  that  propofition  is  laid  down  in 
thefe  terms,  as  laid  to  my  charge.  Whether  it  be  true,  or  falfe,  fhall,  if  he 
pleafes,  be  hereafter  examined  :  but  it  is  not,  at  prefent,  the  matter  in  que¬ 
flion.  There  are  certain  propofitions,  which  he  having  affirmed,  and  I  denied, 
are  under  debate  between  us :  and  that  the  difpute  may  not  run  into  an  endlefs 
ramble,  by  multiplying  of  new,  before  the  points  in  contefl  are  decided, 
thofe  ought  firfl  to  be  brought  to  an  ifliie. 

To  go  on,  therefore,  in  the  order  of  his  u  focinianifm  unmask’d,”  (for 
p.  3.  he  has  out  of  the  Mifhna,  taught  me  good  breeding,  “  to  anfwer  the 
firff  firfl,  and  fo  in  order)”  the  next  thing  he  has  againft  me,  is  p.  5.  which, 
that  the  reader  may  underhand  the  force  of,  I  mufl  inform  him,  that  in  p. 
105.  of  his  “  Thoughts,  concerning  the  caufes  of  atheifm”  he  laid,  that  I 
“  give  this  plaufible  conceit,”  as  he  calls  it,  “  over  and  over  again,  in  thefe 
formal  words,”  viz.  u  That  nothing  is  required  to  be  believed  by  any  chrif- 
u  tian  man,,  but  this,  that  Jefus  is  the  Meffiah.”  This  I  denied.  To  make 
it  good,  “  focinianifm  unmask’d,”  p.  5.  he  thus  argues,  Firfl,  “  It  is  obfer- 
vable,  that  this  guilty  man  would  be  fhifting  off  the  indidlment,’  by  excepting 
againfl  the  formality  of  words,  as  if  fuch  were  not  to  be  found  in  his  book  : 
But  when  doth  he  do  this  ?  In  the  clofe  of  it,  when  his  matter  was  exhaufled, 
and  he  had  nothing  elfe  to  fay,”  vind.  p.  597.  “  then  he  bethinks  him¬ 
felf  of  his  falvo,  &c.”  Anfw.  As  if  a  fallhood  were  ever  the  lefs  a  falf- 
hood,  becaufe  it  was  not  oppofed,  or  would  grow  into  a  truth,  if  it  were  not 
taken  notice  of,  before  .the  38th  page  of  the  anfwer.  I  defire  him  to  fhew 
me  thefe  u  formal  words  over  and  over  again,”  in  my  “  reafonablenefs  of 
chriflianity nor  let  him  hope  to  evade,  by  faying,  I  would  be  “  fhifting, 
by  excepting  againfl  the  formality  of  the  words.” 

O  To 
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To  fay,  that  “  I  have,  over  and  over  again,  thofe  formal  words,”  in  my 
book,  is  an  affertion  of  a  matter  of  fad:,  let  him  produce  the  words,  and 
juflify  his  allegation,  or  confefs,  that  this  is  m  untruth  publilhed  to  the  world: 

.  and  hnce  he  makes  fo  bold  with  truth,  in  a  matter  viliblc  to  every  body,  let 
the  world  be  judge,  what  credit  is  to  be  given  to  his  allegations  of  matters  of 
fad,  in  things  foreign  to'  what  I  have  printed  ;  and  that  are  not  capable  of  a 
negative  proof.  A  lample  whereof  the  reader  has  at  the  entrance,  in  his 
introdudion,  page  A.  4.  and  the  three  or  four  following  pages.  Where  he 
affirms  to  the  world,  not  only  what  I  know  to  be  falfe  ;  but  what  every  one 
mult  fee,  he  could  not  know  to  be  true.  For  he  pretends  to  know  and  deliver 
my  thoughts.  And  what  the  charader  is  of  one  that  confidently  affirms, 
what  he  does  not  know,  no  body  need  be  told. 

But  he  adds,  u  I  had  before  pleaded  to  the  indidment,  and  thereby 
owned  it  to  be  true.”  This  is  to  make  good  his  promife,  p.  3.  to  keep  at  a 
di fiance  from  “  my  feeble  flruglings.”  Here  this  ftrong  arguer  mufl  prove, 
that  what  is  not  anfwer’d  or  deny’d,  in  the  very  beginning  of  a  reply,  or  be¬ 
fore  the  nth  page,  “  is  owned  to  be  true.”  In  the  mean  time,  kill  he  does 
that,  I  fliall  delire  fuch  of  my  readers,  as  think  the  unmasker’s  veracity  worth 
examining,  to  fee  in  my  vindication,  from  p.  595,  &c.  wherein  is  contain’d, 
what  I  have  faid  about  one  article,  whether  I  have  own’d  what  he  charged 
me'  with,  on  that  fubjed. 

This  propofition  then  remains  upon  him  flill  to  be  proved,  viz. 

I.  u  That  I  have,  over  and  over  again,  thefe  formal  words,  in  my  rea- 
fonablenefs  of  chrillianity,  viz.  That  nothing  is  required  to  be  believed 
by  any  chriflian  man,  but  this.  That  Jelus  is  the  Meffiah.” 

He  goes  on,  pag.  5.  cc  And,  indeed,  he  could  do  no  other;  for  it  was 
the  main  work  he  fet  himfelf  about,  to  find  but  one  article  of  faith  in  all  the 
chapters  of  the  four  evangelifls,  and  the  Ads  of  the  apoftles.”  This  is  to 
make  good  his  promife,  pag.  3.  “  To  clear  his  book  from  thofe  forry  objec¬ 
tions  and  cavils,  I  had  raifed  againft  it.”  Several  of  my  “  forry  objections 
and  cavils,”  were  to  reprcfent  to  the  reader,  that  a  great  part  of  what  he  faid, 
was  nothing  but  fufpicions  and  conjectures;  and  fuch  he  could  not  but  then 
own  them  to  be.  But  now  he  has  rid  himfelf  of  all  his  conjectures,  and  has 
raifed  them  up  into  dired,  pofitive  affirmations,  which,  being  faid  with  con¬ 
fidence  without  proof,  who  can  deny,  but  he  has  clear’d,  throughly  clear’d 
that  part  from  my  “  forry  objedions  and  cavils  ?”  He  fays  “  it  was  the  main 
work  I  fet  myfelf  about,  to  find  but  one  article  of  faith.”  This  I  mull  take 
the  liberty  to  deny  :  and  I  defire  him  to  prove  it.  A  man  may  “  fet  himfelf 
to  find  two,”  or  as  many  as  there  be,  and  yet  find  but  one  :  or  a  man  may 
u  fet  himfelf  to  find  but  one,”  and  yet  find  two  or  more.  It  is  no  argument, 
from  what  a  man  has  found,  to  prove  what  was  his  main  work  to  find,  unlefs 
where  his  aim  was  only  to  find  what  there  was,  whether  more  or  lels.  For  a 
writer  may  find  the  reputation  of  a  poor  contemptible  railer;  nay,  of  a  down¬ 
right,  impudent  lyar,  and  yet  no  body  will  think  it  was  his  main  work  to  find 
that.  Therefore,  fir,  if  you  will  not  find  what  ’tis  like  you  did  not  feek, 
you  mull  prove  thofe  many  confident  afiertions,  you  have  publilhed  ;  which 

I  lhall  give  you  in  tale,  whereof  this  is  the  fecond,  viz. 

\ 

II.  That  “  the  main  bufinefs  I  fet  myfelf  about,  was  to  find  but  one 
article  of  faith.” 

In  the  following  part  of  this  fentence,  he  quotes  my  own  words,  with  the 
pages  where  they  are  to  be  found ;  the  firft  time,  that,  in  either  of  his  two 
books  againft  me,  he  has  vouchfafed  to  do  fo,  concerning  one  article, 
where- with  he  has  made  fo  much  noife.  My  words  in  (p.  556.  of)  my 
“  reafonablenefs  of  chrillianity,”  Hand  thus:  “  For  that  this  is  the  foie 

i(  do&rine 
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“  do&rine  prefled  and  required  to  be  believed,  in  the  whole  tenor  of  our 
«  Saviour’s  and  his  apoftles  preaching,  we  have  fhew’d,  through  the  whole 
“  hiftory  of  the  Evangelifts  and  A&s,  and  I  challenge  them  to  fliew,  that 
«  there  was  any  other  doctrine  upon  their  aflent  to  which,  or  disbelief  of  it, 
<l  men  were  pronounced  believers,  or  unbelievers,  and  accordingly  received 
“  into  the  church  of  Chrift,  as  members  of  his  body,  as  far  as  meer  believing 
“  could  make  them  fo  j  or  elfe  kept  out.  This  was  the  only  gofpel  article  of 
“  faith,  which  was  preached  to  them.”  Out  of  this  paflage,  the  unmasker  fets 
down  the fe  words,  “  This  is  the  sole  dodtrine  prefled  and  required  to  be 
“  believed,  in  the  whole  tenor  of  our  Saviour’s  and  his  apoftles  preaching,” 
p.  129.  “  this  was  the  only  gofpel  article  of  faith,  which  was  preached  to 
them.” 

I  shall  pafs  by  all  other  obfervations,  that  this  way  of  citing  thefe  words 
would  fuggeft,  and  only  remark,  that,  if  he  brought  thefe  words,  to  prove 
the  immediately  preceding  aflertion  of  his,  viz.  That  “  to  find  out  but  one 
article  of  faith  was  the  main  work  I  fet  myfelf  about.”  This  argument, 
reduced  into  form,  will  ftand  thus  : 

H  e  who  fays,  that  this  is  the  foie  dodlrine  prefled  and  required  to  be  be¬ 
lieved,  in  the  whole  tenor  of  our  Saviour’s  and  his  apoftles  preaching,  upon 
their  aflent  to  which,  or  disbelief  of  it,  men  were  pronounced  believers,  or 
unbelievers ;  and  accordingly  received  into  the  church  of  Chrift,  as  members 
of  his  body,  as  far  as  meer  believing  could  make  them  fo,  or  elfe  kept  out, 
fets  himfelf  to  find  out  but  one  article  of  faith,  as  his  main  work.  But  the 
vindicator  did  fo  :  “  ergo.” 

If  this  were  the  ufe  he  would  make  of  thofe  words  of  mine  cited,  I  mull 
defire  him  to  prove  the  major.  But  he  talks  fo  freely,  and  without  book, 
every  where,  that  I  fuppofe  he  thought  himfelf,  by  the  privilege  of  a  declaimer, 
exempt  from  being  called  ftri&ly  to  an  account,  for  what  he  fo  loofely  fays, 
and  from  proving  what  he  fhould  be  called  to  account  for.  Rail  luftily,  is  a 
good  rule,  fomething  of  it  will  ftick,  true  or  falfe,  proved  or  not  proved. 

If  he  alleges  thefe  words  of  mine,  to  anfwer  my  demand,  vind.  p.  595. 
where  he  found  that  “  I  contended  for  one  Angle  article  of  faith,  with  the 
exclufion  and  defiance  of  all  the  reft,”  which  he  had  charged  me  with.  I 
fay,  it  proves  this  as  little  as  the  former.  For  to  fay,  “  That  I  had  fhew’d 
“  through  the  whole  hiftory  of  the  Evangelifts,  and  the  A£ts,  that  this  is  the 
u  foie  dodtrine,  or  only  gofpel-article  prefled  and  required  to  be  believed  in  the 
“  whole  tenor  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apoftles  preaching ;  upon  their  aflent  to 
“  which,  or  disbelieving  of  it,  men  were  pronounced  believers  or  unbelievers, 
tc  and  accordingly  received  into  the  church  of  Chrift,  or  kept  out;”  is  the 
Ample:  aflertion  of  a  pofitive  matter  of  fadt,  and  fo  carries  in  it  no  defiance, 
no,  nor  exclufion  of  any  other  dodtrinal,  or  hiftorical  truth,  contained  in  the 
fcripture  :  and  therefore,  it  remains  ftill  on  the  unmasker  to  fhew,  where  ’tis 
I  exprefs  any  defiance  of  any  other  truth  contained  in  the  word  of  God  ;  or 
where  I  exclude  any  one  doctrine  of  the  fcriptures.  So  that,  if  it  be  true, 
that  “  I  contend  for  one  article,”  my  contention  may  be  without  any  defiance, 
or  fo  much  as  exclufion  of  any  of  the  reft,  notwithftanding  any  thing  con¬ 
tained  in  thefe  words.  Nay,  if  it  fhould  happen  that  I  am  in  a  miftake,  and 
that  this  was  not  the  foie  docftrine,  which  our  Saviour  and  his  apoftles  preached, 
and,  upon  their  aflent  to  which,  men  were  admitted  into  the  church ;  yet  the 
unmasker’s  accufation  would  be  never  the  truer  for  that,  unlefs  it  be  neceflary, 
that  he  that  miftakes  in  one  matter  of  fadt,  fhould  be  at  defiance  with  all 
other  truths  j  or,  that  he  who  erroneoufly  fays,  that  our  Saviour  and  his 
apoftles  admitted  men  into  the  church,  upon  the  believing  him  to  be  the 
Mefliah,  does  thereby  exclude  all  other  truths  publifhed  to  the  Jews  before,  or 
to  chriftian  believers  afterwards. 

If  thefe  words  be  brought  to  prove,  that  I  contended  for  <c  one  article,”* 
barely  <c  one  article,”  without  any  defiance,  or  exclufion  annex’d  to  that  con¬ 
tention  ;  I  fay,  neither  do  they  prove  that,  as  is  manifeft  from  the  words 

them- 
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themfelves,  as  well  as  from  what  I  fald  elfewhere,  concerning  the  article  of 
one  God.  For  here,  I  fay,  this  is  the  only  gofpel-article,  &c.  upon  which 
men  were  pronounced  believers  ;  which  plainly  intimates  fome  other  article, 
known  and  believed  in  the  world  before,  and  without  the  preaching  of  the 

gofpel. 

To  this  the  unmasker  thinks*  he  has  provided  a  falvo,  in  thefe  words, 
“  focinianifm  unmask'd,”  p.  6.  u  And  when  I  told  him  of  this  one  article, 
he  knew  well  enough,  that  I  did  not  exclude  the  article  of  the  deity,  for 
that  is  a  principle  of  natural  religion.”  If  it  be  tit  for  an  unmasker  to  per¬ 
ceive  what  is  in  debate,  he  would  know,  that  the  queftion  is  not,  what  he 
excluded,  or  excluded  not,  but  what  articles  he  charged  me  to  have  ex¬ 
cluded. 

Taking  it,  therefore,  to  be  his  meaning  (which  it  mult  be,  if  he  meant 
any  thing  to  the  purpofe,)  viz.  That  when  he  charged  me  fo  often  and  poft- 
tively,  for  contefting  for  “  One  article,”  viz.  that  “  Jefus  was  the  Mefliah,” 
he  did  not  intend  to  accufe  me  for  excluding  “  the  article  of  the  deity.”  To 
prove  that  he  did  not  fo  intend  it,  he  tells  me,  that  “  I  knew  that  he  did 
not.” 

Answ.  Flow  fhould  I  know  it  ?  He  never  told  me  fo,  either  in  his  book, 
or  otherwife.  This  I  know,  that  he  faid,  p.  115.  That  u  I  contended  for 
one  article,  with  the  exclufion  of  all  the  reft.”  If  then,  the  belief  of  the 
Deity,  be  an  article  of  faith,  and  be  not  the  article  of  Jefus  being  the  Mefliah, 
it  is  one  tc  of  the  reft;”  and  if  “  all  the  reft”  Were  excluded,  certainly  that 
being  one  of  <c  all  the  reft,”  muft  be  excluded.  How  then  he  could  lay, 
“  I  knew  that  he  excluded  it  not,”  i.  e.  meant  not  that  I  excluded  it,  when 
he  pofitively  lays,  I  did  “  exclude  it,”  I  cannot  tell,  unlefs  he  thought  that 
I  knew  him  fo  well,  that  when  he  faid  one  thing,  I  knew  that  he  meant 
another,  and  that  the  quite  contrary. 

He.  now,  it  feems,  acknowledges  that  I  affirmed,  that  the  belief  of  the 
Deity,  as  well  as  of  Jefus  being  the  Mefliah,  was  required  to  make  a  man  a 
believer.  The  believing  in  “  one  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  maker  of 
heaven  and  earth,”  is  one  article ;  and  in  “  Jefus  Chrift,  his  only  Son  our 
Lord,”  is  another  article.  Thefe,  therefore,  being  “  two  articles,”  and  both 
aflerted  by  me,  to  be  required  to  make  a  man  a  chriftian,  let  us  fee  with  what 
truth  or  ingenuity,  the  unmasker  could  apply,  befldes  that  above-mention’d, 
thefe  following  expreffions  to  me,  as  he  does  without  any  exception.  u  Why 
then  muft  there  be  One  article,  and  no  more?”  p.  1 15.  cc  Going  to  make  a 
religion  for  his  myrmidons,  he  contracts  all  into  one  article,  and  will  trouble 
them  with  no  more,”  p.  1 17.  “  Away  with  fyftems,  away  with  creeds,  let  us 

have  but  one  article,  though  it  be  with  defiance  of  all  the  reft,”  p.  118. 
“  Thus  we  fee,  why  he  reduces  all  belief  to  that  one  article  before  rehearfed,” 
p.  120.  And  all  this,  without  any  the  leaft  exception  of  the  u  article  of  a 
Deity,”  as  he  now  pretends.  Nor  could  he,  indeed,  as  is  evident  from  his 
own  words,  p.  12 1,  122.  “  To  conclude,  this  gentleman  and  his  fellows 

are  refolved  to  be  Unitarians ;  they  are  for  One  article  of  faith,  as  well  as  One 

pcrfon  in  the  Godhead: - But  if  thefe  learned  men  were  not  prejudiced, 

they  would  perceive,  that,  when  the  catholick  faith  is  thus  brought  down  to 
one  Angle  article,  it  will  foon  be  reduced  to  none,  the  unite  will  dwindle  into 
a  cypher.”  By  which  the  reader  may  fee,  that  his  intention  was,  to  perfuade 
the  world,  that  I  reduced  all  belief,  the  catholick  faith,  (they 
are  his  own  words)  £t  to  one  Angle  article,  and  no  more.”  For,  if  he  had  given 
but  the  leaft  hint,  that  I  allowed  of  Two,  all  the  wit  and  ftrength  of  argu¬ 
ment,  contained  in  Unitarians,  unite  and  cypher,  with  which  he  winds  up  all, 
had  been  utterly  loft,  and  dwindled  into  palpable  nonfenfe. 

T  o  demonftrate  that  this  was  the  fenfe  he  would  be  underftood  in,  we  are 
but  to  obferve,  what  he  lays  again,  p.  50.  of  his  tc  focinianifm  unmask’d,” 
where  he  tells  his  readers,  that  “  I  and  my  friends,  have  new  modell  d  the 
apoftles  creed;  yea,  indeed,  have  prelented  them  with  one  article,  inftead 
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u  of  twelve.”  And  hence  we  may  fee,  what  fincerity  there  is,  in  the 
reafon  he  brings,  to  prove  that  he  did  not  exclude  the  “  article  of  the  Deity.” 
“  For,  fays  he,  p.  6.  that  is  a  principle  of  natural  religion.” 

Answ.  “  Ergo,”  he  did  not  in  pofitive  words,  without  any  exception,  fay, 

I  reduced  u  all  belief,  the  catholick  faith,  to  one  lingle  article,  and  no  more.” 
But  to  make  good  his  promife,  u  not  to  refemble  me  in  the  little  artifices  of 
evading,”  he  wipes  his  mouth,  and  fays  at  the  bottom  of  this  page,  “  But 
the  reader  fees  his  [the  vindicator’s]  fhuflhng.”  Whilft  the  article  of  w  One 
God,”  is  a  part  of  “  all  belief,  a  part  of  the  catholick  faith,”  all  which 
he  affirm’d,  I  excluded,  but  the  one  article  concerning  the  Mefliah ;  every 
one  will  fee  where  the  fhuflhng  is :  and,  if  it  be  not  clear  enough  from  thofe 
words  themfelves,  let  thofe  above  quoted,  out  of  p.  50.  of  his  u  focinianifm 
unmask’d,”  where  he  fays.  That  “  I  have  new-modell’d  the  apoftles  creed, 
and  prefen  ted  the  world  with  one  article,  inftead  of*  twelve,”  be  an 
interpretation  of  them.  For,  if  the  article  of  “  one  eternal  God,  maker  of 
heaven  and  earth,”  be  one  of  the  articles  of  the  apoftles  creed,  and  the  one 
article  I  prefented  them  with,  be  not  that,  ’tis  plain,  he  did,  and  would  be 
underftood  to  mean,  that  by  my  one  article,  I  excluded  that  of  the  one  eter¬ 
nal  God,  which  branch  foever  of  religion,  either  natural,  or  revealed,  it 
belongs  to. 

Ido  not  endeavour  to  u  perfuade  the  reader,”  as  he  fays,  p.  6.  “  that  he 
mifunderftood  me  but  yet  every  body  will  fee,  that  he  mifreprefented  me. 
And  I  challenge  him  to  fay,  that  thofe  expreftions  above  quoted  out  of  him, 
concerning  u  one  article,”  in  the  obvious  i'enfe  of  the  words,  as  they  ftand  in 
his  accufation  of  me,  were  true  ? 

This  flies  fo  diredtly  in  his  face,  that  he  labours  mightily  to  get  it  off, 
and  therefore  adds  thefe  words,  “  My  difcourfe  did  not  treat  (neither  doth 
his  book  run  that  way)  of  principles  of  natural  religion,  but  of  the  revealed, 
and  particularly  the  chriftian  :  accordingly,  this  was  it  which  I  taxed  him 
with,  That,  of  all  the  principles  and  articles  of  chriftianity,  he  chofe  out  but 
one,  as  necefiary  to  be  believed  to  make  a  man  a  chriftian.” 

Answ.  His  book  was  of — atheifm,  which  one  may  think,  fhould  make 
his  u  difcourfe  treat  of  natural  religion.”  But  I  pafs  by  that,  and  bid  him 
tell  me,  where  he  taxed  me,  “  That  of  all  the  principles  and  articles  of  chri¬ 
ftianity,  I  chofe  out  but  one:”  let  him  fhew,  in  all  his  difcourfe,  but  fuch  a 
word,  or  any  thing  faid,  like  u  one  article  of  chriftianity,”  and  I  will  grant, 
that  he  meant  particularly,  but  fpoke  generally  ;  milled  his  reader,  and  left 
himfelf  a  fubterfuge.  But,  if  there  be  no  expreflion  to  be  found  in  him, 
tending  that  way,  all  this  is  but  the  covering  of  one  falfhood  with  another, 
which  thereby  only  becomes  the  grofter.  Though  if  he  had  in  exprefs  words, 
taxed  me,  a  That  of  all  the  principles  and  articles  of  the  chriftian  religion, 
I  chofe  out  but  one,”  that  would  not  at  all  help  him,  till  he  farther  declares, 
that  the  belief  of  one  God  is  not  an  u  article  of  the  chriftian  religion.”  For, 
of  “  all  the  articles  of  the  chriftian  religion,”  he  fays,  “  I  chofe  but  one>” 
which  not  being  that  of  a  Deity,  his  words  plainly  import,  that  that  was  left 
out  amongft  the  reft,  unlel's  it  be  poffible  for  a  man  to  chufe  but  one  article 
of  the  chriftian  religion,  viz.  That  “  Jefus  is  the  Mefliah and,  at  the 
fame  time,  to  chufe  two  articles  of  the  chriftian  religion,  viz.  That  there  is 
one,  eternal  God,  and  that  Jefus  is  the  Mefliah.  If  he  had  fpoken  clearly,, 
and  like  a  fair  man,  he  fhould  have  faid,  That  he  taxed  me  with  chufing  but 
one  article  of  revealed  religion.  This  had  been  plain  and  diredl  to  his  purpofe: 
but  then  he  knew  the  falfhood  of  it  would  be  too  obvious  :  for,  in  the  feven 
pages,  wherein  he  taxes  me  fo  much  with  One  article,  chriftianity  is  feverai 
times  named,  though  not  once  to  the  purpofe  he  here  pretends.  But  revela¬ 
tion  is  not  fo  much  as  once  mentioned  in  them,  nor,  as  I  remember,  in  any  of 
the  pages  he  beftows  upon  me. 

To  conclude,  the  feverai  paflages  above  quoted  out  of  him,  concerning  one 
foie  article,  are  all  in  general  terms,  without  any  the  leaft  limitation  or  reftric- 
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tion  ;  and,  as  they  fland  in  him,  fit  to  perfuade  the  reader,  that  I  excluded 
all  other  articles  whatfoever,  but  that  one,  of  “  Jefus  the  Meffiah and  if, 
in  that  fenfe,  they  are  not  true,  they  are  fo  many  falfhoods  of  his,  repeated 
there,  to  miflead  others  into  a  wrong  opinion  of  me.  For  if  he  had  had  a 
mind  his  readers  fhould  have  been  rightly  informed,  why  was  it  not  as  eafy 
once  to  explain  himfelf,  as  fo  often  to  affirm  it  in  general  and  unreflrained 
terms  ?  This,  all  the  boafted  flrength  of  the  unmasker,  will  not  be  able  to 
get  him  out  of.  This  very  well  becomes  one,  who  fo  loudly  charges  me  with 
fhuffling.  Having  repeated  the  fame  thing  over  and  over  again,  in  as  general 
terms  as  was  poffible,  without  any  the  lead  limitation,  in  the  whole  difcourfe, 
to  have  nothing  elfe  to  plead  when  required  to  prove  it,  but  that  it  was  meant 
in  a  limited  fenfe,  in  an  unmasker,  is  not  fhuffling.  For,  by  this  way,  he 
may  have  the  convenience  to  fay,  and  unfay,  what  he  pleafes ;  to  vent  what 
duff  he  thinks  for  his  turn  ;  and,  when  he  is  called  to  an  account  for  it,  reply, 
He  meant  no  fuch  thing.  Should  any  one  publifh,  that  the  unmasker  had 
but  “  one  article  of  faith,  and  no  more,”  viz.  That  the  doCtrines  infadiion, 
and  likely  to  procure  preferment,  are  alone  to  be  received ;  that  all  his  belief 
was  comprifed  in  this  “  one  dngle  article  and,  when  fuch  a  talker  was  de¬ 
manded  to  prove  his  affertion,  fhould  he  fay,  he  meant  to  except  his  belief  of 
the  apodles  creed  :  Would  he  not,  notwithdanding  fuch  a  plea,  be  thought  a 
fhuffling  lyar  ?  And,  if  the  unmasker  can  no  otherwife  prove  thofe  univerfal 
proportions  above-cited,  but  by  faying,  he  meant  them  with  a  tacit  redridtion, 
(for  none  is  expreffed)  they  will  dill,  and  for  ever  remain  to  be  accounted  for, 
by  his  veracity. 

What  he  fays  in  the  next  paragraph,  p.  7.  of  my  “  fplitting  one  article 
into  two,”  is  juil  of  the  fame  force,  and  with  the  fame  ingenuity.  I  had 
faid,  That  the  belief  of  one  God  was  neceffary ;  which  is  not  denied :  I  had 
alfo  faid,  “  That  the  belief  of  Jefus  of  Nazareth  to  be  the  Meffiah,  together 
a  with  thofe  concomitant  articles  of  his  refurredtion,  rule,  and  coming  again 
<c  to  judge  the  world,  was  neceffary,  p.581.  And  again,  p.584.  That  God 
M  had  declared,  whoever  would  believe  jefus  to  be  the  Saviour  promifed,  and 
“  take  him,  now  raifed  from  the  dead,  and  conflituted  the  Lord  and  Judge  of 
w  all  men,  to  be  their  King  and  Ruler,  fhould  be  faved.”  This  made  me 
fay,  “  Thefe,  and  thofe  articles  (in  words  of  the  plural  number)  more  than 
once;  evidence  enough  to  any  but  a  caviller,  that  I  “  contended  not  for  one 
fingle  article,  and  no  more.”  And  to  mind  him  of  it,  I,  in  my  vindication, 
reprinted  one  of  thofe  places,  where  I  had  done  fo ;  and,  that  he  might  not, 
according  to  his  manner,  overlook  what  does  not  pleafe  him,  the  words,  these 
are  articles,  were  printed  in  great  characters.  Whereupon  he  makes  this 
remark,  p.  7.  “  And  though  fince  he  has  tried  to  fplit  this  one  into  two,” 
p.  28.  C£  yet  he  labours  in  vain:  for  to  believe  Jefus  to  be  the  Meffiah, 
amounts  to  the  fame  with  believing  him  to  be  King  and  Ruler ;  his  being 
Anointed  (i.  e.  being  the  Meffiah)  including  that  in  it :  yet  he  has  the  vanity 
to  add  in  great  characters,  these  are  articles;  as  if  the  putting  them 
into  thefe  great  letters,  would  make  one  article  two.” 

Answ.  Though  no  letters  will  make  one  article  two;  yet  that  there  is  one 
God,  and  Jefus  Chrift  his  only  Son  our  Lord,  who  rofe  again  from  the  dead, 
afcended  into  heaven,  and  fitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  God,  fhall  come  to 
judge  the  quick  and  the  dead,  are,  in  the  apoflles  creed,  fet  down  as  more 
than  one  article,  and  therefore  may,  very  properly,  be  called  these  arti¬ 
cles,  without  fplitting  one  into  two. 

What,  in  my  “  reafonablenefs  of  chriflianity,”  I  have  faid  of  one  arti¬ 
cle,  I  fhall  always  own;  and  in  what  fenfe  I  faid  it,  is  eafy  to  be  underflood; 
and  with  a  man  of  the  leafl  candor,  whofe  aim  was  truth,  and  not  wrangling, 
it  would  not  have  occafioned  one  word  of  difpute.  But  as  for  this  unmasker, 
who  makes  it  his  bufinefs,  not  to  convince  me  of  any  miflakes  in  my  opinion, 
but  barely  to  mifreprefent  me  ;  my  buiinefs  at  prefent  with  him,  is  to  fliew  the 
■world,  that  what  he  has  captioufly  and  fcurriloufly  laid  of  me,  relating  to  One 
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article  is  falfe  ;  and  that  he  neither  has,  nor  can  prove  one  of  thofe  aflertions 
concerning  it,  above-cited  out  of  him,  in  his  own  words.  Nor  let  him  pre¬ 
tend  a  meaning  againft  his  dired  words :  fuch  a  caviller  as  he,  who  would 
fhelter  himfelf  under  the  pretence  of  a  meaning,  whereof  there  are  no  foot- 
fteps,  whofe  difputes  are  only  calumnies  direded  againft  the  author,  with¬ 
out  examining  the  truth  or  falfliood  of  what  I  had  publifhed,  is  not  to  exped 
the  allowances  one  would  make  to  a  fair  and  ingenuous  adverfary,  who 
fhew’d  fo  much  concern  for  truth,  that  he  treated  of  it  with  a  ferioufnefs  due 
to  the  weightinefs  of  the  matter,  and  ufed  other  arguments,  befides  obloquy, 
clamour  and  falfhoods,  againft  what  he  thought  error.  ^  And,  therefore,  I 
again  pofitively  demand  of  him  to  prove  thefe  words  of  his  to  be  true,  or  con- 
fefs  that  he  cannot ;  viz, 

III.  “  That  I  contend  for  one  article  of  faith,  with  the  exclufion  and 
defiance  of  all  the  reft.” 

Two  other  inftances  of  this  fort  of  arguments,  I  gave  in  the  596th  page  of 
my  vindication,  out  of  the  115th  and  119th  pages  of  his  “  thoughts,  con¬ 
cerning  the  caufes  of  atheifm,’,  and  I  here  demand  of  him  again  to  (hew* 
fmee  he  has  not  thought  fit  hitherto  to  give  any  anfwer  to  it. 

IV.  “  Where  I  urge,  that  there  muft  be  nothing  in  chriftianity,  that  is 
not  plain,  and  exadly  levelled  to  all  men’s  mother-wit,  and  every  com¬ 
mon  apprehenfion.” 

Or,  where  he  finds,  in  my  “  reafonablenefs  of  chriftianity,”  this  other 
propofition : 

V.  “That  the  very  manner  of  every  thing  in  chriftianity,  muft  be  clear 
and  intelligible  ;  every  thing  muft  immediately  be  comprehended,  by 
the  weakeft  noddle,  or  elfe  it  is  no  part  of  religion,  efpecially  of  chin 
ftianity.” 

These  things  he  muft  prove,  that  I  have  faid:  I  put  it  again  upon  him 
to  fhew,  where  I  faid  them,  or  elfe  to  confefs  the  forgery :  for  till  he  does 
one  or  t’other,  he  fhall  be  fure  to  have  thefe,  with  a  large  catalogue  of  other 
falfhoods,  laid  before  him. 

Pag.  25.  of  his  “  focinianifm  unmask’d,”  he  endeavours  to  make  good 
his  faying,  that  “  I  fet  up  one  article,  with  defiance  of  all  the  reft,”  in 
thefe  words ;  “  for  what  is  excluding  them  wholly,  but  defying  them? 
Wherefore,  feeing  he  utterly  excludes  all  the  reft,  by  reprefenting  them  as 
useless,  to  the  making  a  man  a  chriftian,  which  is  the  defign  of  his  whole 
undertaking,  it  is  manifeft  that  he  defies  them.” 

Answ.  This  at  leaft  is  manifeft  from  hence,  that  the  unmasker  knows 
not,  or  cares  not  what  he  fays.  For  whoever,  but  he,  thought  that  a  bare 
exclufion,  or  pafting  by,  was  defiance  ?  If  he  underftands  it  fo,  I  would 
advife  him  not  to  feek  preferment.  For  exclufion  s  will  happen  ;  and  if  every 
exclufion  be  defiance,  a  man  had  need  he  well  aftured  of  his  own  good  tem¬ 
per,  who  fhall  not  think  his  peace  and  charity  in  danger,  amongft  fo  many 
enemies,  that  are  at  defiance  v/ith  him  ?  Defiance,  if,  with  any  propriety,  it 
can  be  fpoken  of  an  article  of  faith,  muft  fignify  a  profelfed  enmity  to  it. 
For,  in  its  proper  ufe,  which  is  to  perfons,  it  fignifies  an  open  and  declared 
enmity,  raifed  to  that  height,  that  he,  in  whom  it  is,  challenges  the  party 
defied  to  battle,  that  he  may  there  wreak  his  hatred  on  his  enemy,  in  his 
deftrudtion.  So  that  “  my  defiance  of  all  the  reft,”  remains  ftill  to  be 

,  fecondly,  There  is  another  thing  manifeft  from  thefe  words  of  his, 
viz.  that  notwithftanding  his  great  brags  in  his  firft  paragraph,  his  main  skill 
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lies,  in  fancying  what  would  be  for  his  turn,  and  then  confidently  fatherin  g 
it  upon  me.  It  never  enter’d  into  my  thoughts,  nor,  I  think,  into  any  body’s 
elib,  (I  muft  always  except  the  acute  unmasker,  who  makes  no  difference 
between  ufeful  and  neceftary)  that  all  but  the  fundamental  articles  of  the 
chriftian  faith,  were  ul'elefs  to  make  a  man  a  chriftian  ;  tho’,  if  it  be  true 
that  the  belief  of  the  fundamentals  alone  (be  they  few,  or  many)  is  all  that  is' 
necefiary  to  his  being  made  a  chriftian,  all  that  may  any  way  perfuade  him 
to  believe  them,  may  certainly  be  ufeful,  towards  the  making  him  a  chriftian : 
and  therefore,  here  again,  I  muft  propofe  to  him,  and  leave  it  with  him  to  be 
fhew’d,  where  it  is, 

VI.  a  I  have  reprefented  all  the  reft  as  ufelefs,  to  the  making  a  man  a  chri¬ 
ftian?”  And  how  it  appears,  “  that  this  is  the  defign  of  my  whole 
undertaking  ?” 

In  his  “  thoughts  concerning  the  caufes  of  atheilm,”  he  fays,  pag.  1 15. 
w  What  makes  him  contend  for  one  tingle  article,  with  the  exclufion  of  all 
the  reft  ?  He  pretends  it  is  this,  that  all  men  ought  to  underftand  their  reli¬ 
gion.”  This  reafoning  I  difowned,  p.  595.  of  my  vindication,  and  intimated, 
that  he  fhould  have  quoted  the  page  where  I  fo  pretended.  To  this,  p.  26. 
he  tells  me  with  great  confidence,  and  in  abundance  of  words,  as  we  (hall  fee 
by  and  by,  that  I  had  done  fo  j  as  if  repetition  were  a  proof.  He  had  done 
better  to  have  quoted  one  place,  where  I  fo  pretend.  Indeed,  p.  27.  for 
want  of  fomething  better,  he  quotes  thefe  words  of  mine  out  of  p.  584.  of 
the  a  reafonablenefs  of  chriftianity.”  The  all-merciful  God  feems  herein  to 
have  confulted  the  poor  of  this  world,  and  the  bulk  of  mankind,  these 
are  articles  that  the  labouring  and  illiterate  man  may  comprehend.” 
I  ask.  Whether  it  be  poftible  for  one  to  bring  any  thing  more  diredt  againft 
himfelf?  The  thing  he  was  to  prove,  was,  that  “  I  contended  for  one  lingle 
article,  with  the  exclufion  of  all  the  reft,  becaufe  I  pretended,  that  all  men 
ought  to  underftand  their  religion,”  i.  e.  the  reafon  I  gave,  why  there  was  to 
be  “  but  one  fingle  article  in  religion,  with  the  exclufion  of  all  the  reft,” 
was,  becaufe  men  ought  to  underftand  their  religion.  And  the  place,  he 
brings,  to  prove  my  contending  upon  that  ground,  “  for  one  fingle  article, 
with  the  exclufion  of  all  the  reft,”  is  a  palfage,  wherein  I  fpeak  of  more  than 
one  article,  and  fay,  “  thefe  articles.”  Whether.  I  faid  u  thefe  articles,” 
properly  or  improperly,  it  matters  not,  in  the  prefent  cafe  (and  that  we  have 
examin’d  in  another  place)  ’tis  plain,  I  meant  more  than  one  article,  when  I 
faid  “  thefe  articles  j”  and  did  not  think,  that  the  labouring  and  illiterate  man 
could  not  underftand  them,  if  they  were  more  than  one  :  and  therefore,  I 
pretended  not,  that  there  muft  be  but  one,  becaufe  by  illiterate  men,  more 
than  one  could  not  be  underftood.  The  reft  of  this  paragraph  is  nothing  but 
a  repetition  of  the  fame  aftertion,  without  proof,  which,  with  the  unmasker, 
often  paflfes  for  a  way  of  proving,  but  with  no-body  elfe. 

But,  that  I  may  keep  that  diftance,  which  heboafts,  there  is  betwixt  his 
and  my  way  of  writing,  I  fhall  not  fay  this  without  proofs.  One  inftance  of 
his  repetition,  of  which  there  is  fuch  plenty  in  his  book,  pray  take  here.  His 
bufinefs,  p.  26.  is  to  prove,  that  “  I  pretended  that  I  contended  for  one 
fingle  article,  with  the  exclufion  of  all  the  reft,  becaufe  all  men  ought  to 
underftand  their  religion,”  pag.  595.  of  my  vindication,  I  denied  that  I  had 
fo  pretended.  To  convince  me  that  I  had,  thus  he  proceeds. 

Unmasic er.  “  He  founds  his  conceit”  of  one  article,  <c  partly  upon 
this,  that  a  multitude  of  dodtrines  is  obfcure,  and  hard  to  be  underftood.” 

A nsw.  You  fay  it,  and  had  faid  it  before  :  but  I  ask  you,  as  I  did  before. 
Where  I  did  fo  ? 

Unm.  “  And  therefore  he  truftes  all  up  in  one  article,  that  the  poor 
people,  and  bulk  of  mankind  may  bear  it.” 
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Answ.  I  defire  again  to  know,  where  I  made  that  Inference,  and  argued 
fo,  for  ‘c  one  article?” 

Unm.  “  This  is  the  fcope  of  a  great  part  of  his  book.” 

Answ.  This  is  faying  again,  fhew  it  once. 

U  nm.  <c  But  his  memory  does  not  keep  pace  with  his  invention,  and 
thence  he  fays,  he  remembers  nothing  of  this  in  his  book,”  vind.  p.  595. 

Answ.  This  is  to  fay,  that  it  is  in  my  book.  You  have  faid  it  more  than 
once  already  j  I  demand  of  you  to  fhew  me  where. 

Unm.  “  This  worthy  writer  does  not  know  his  own  reafoning,  that  he 
ufes.” 

Answ.  I  ask,  Where  does  he  ufe  that  reafoning  ? 

Unm.  “  As  particularly  thus,  that  he  troubles  chriftian men  with  no  more, 
but  one  article  :  because  that  is  intelligible,  and  all  people,  high  and  low, 
may  comprehend  it.” 

Answ.  We  have  heard  it  affirm’d  by  you,  over  and  over  again,  but  the 
queflion  hill  is,  “  Where  is  that  way  of  arguing  to  be  found  in  my  book?” 

Unm.  “  For  he  has  chofen  out,  as  he  thinks,  a  plain  and  eafy  article. 
Whereas  the  others,  which  are  commonly  propounded,  are  not  generally 
agreed  on  (he  faith),  and  are  dubious  and  uncertain.  But  the  believing  that 
Jefus  is  the  MeJTiah,  has  nothing  of  doubtfulnefs  or  obfcurity  in  it.” 

Answ.  The  word  For,  in  the  beginning  of  this  fentence,  makes  it  Hand 
for  one  of  your  reafons  though  it  be  but  a  repetition  of  the  fame  thing  in 
other  words. 

Unm.  “This  the  reader  will  find  to  be  the  drift  and  defign  of  feveral  of 
his  pages.” 

Answ.  This  muff  fignify,  cc  that  I  trouble  men  with  no  more  but  one 
article,  becaufe  one  only  is  intelligible,”  and  then  it  is  but  a  repetition.  If  any 
thing  elfe  be  meant  by  the  word  This,  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpofe.  For  that 
I  faid,  that  all  things  neceffary  to  be  believed  are  plain  in  fcripture,  and  eafy 
to  be  underflood,  I  never  denied ;  and  fhould  be  very  forrv,  and  recant  it,  if 
I  had. 

Unm.  “  And  the  reafon  why  I  did  not  quote  any  fingle  one  of  them, 
was,  becaufe  he  infills  on  it,  fo  long  together  j  and  fpins  it  out  after  this  way, 
in  p.  584.  of  his”  reafonablenefs  of  chriftianity,  “  where  he  fets  down  the” 
“  fhort,  plain,  eafy  and  intelligible  fummary  (as  he  calls  it)  of  religion,” 
couch’d  in  a  fingle  article:  he  immediately  adds ;  “  the  All-merciful  God 
<c  feems  herein  to  have  confulted  the  poor  of  this  world,  and  the  bulk  of 
“  mankind:  thefe  are  articles”  (whereas  he  had  fet  down  but  one)  “  that 
“  the  labouring  and  illiterate  man  may  comprehend.” 

Answ.  If  “  my  infilling  on  it  fo  long  together”  was  the  caufe  why,  in 
your  “  thoughts  of  the  caufes  of  atheifm,”  you  did  not  quote  any  fingle 
pad-age ;  methinks  here,  in  your  “  focinianifm  unmask’d,”  where  you  knew 
it  was  expedled  of  you,  my  u  infilling  on  it,”  as  you  fay,  “  fo  long  togedier,” 
might  have  afforded,  at  leafl,  one  quotation  to  your  purpofe. 

Unm.  “  He  affigns  this,  as  a  ground,  why  it  was  God’s  pleafure,  that 
there  fhould  be  but  one  point  of  faith,  because  thereby  religion  may 
be  underflood  the  better ;  the  generality  of  the  people  may  comprehend  it.” 

Answ.  I  hear  you  fay  it  again,  but  want  a  proof  flill,  and  ask,  where  I 
“  affign  that  ground  ?” 

Unm.  “  This  he  reprefen ts,  as  a  great  kindnefs,  done  by  God  to  man  ; 
whereas  the  variety  of  articles  would  be  hard  to  be  underflood.” 

Answ.  Again  the  fame  cabbage  j  an  affirmation,  but  no  proof. 

Unm.  “  This  he  inlarges  upon,  and  flourifhes  it  over,  after  his  fafhion : 
and  yet  he  defires  to  know,  When  he  faid  fo  ?”  p.  596.  vindic. 

Answ.  And  if  I  did,  let  the  world  here  take  a  fample  of  the  unmasker's 
ability,  or  truth,  who  fpends  above  two  whole  pages,  26,  27.  in  repetitions 
of  the  fame  affertion,  without  the  producing  any  but  one  place  for  proof ; 

and 
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and  that  too  againft  him,  as  I  have  {hewn.  But  he  has  not  yet  done  with 
confounding  me  by  dint  of  repetition  ;  he  goes  on, 

Unm.  “  Good  fir,  let  me  be  permitted  to  acquaint  you,  that  your  me¬ 
mory  is  as  defective  as  your  judgment.” 

A nsw.  I  thank  you  for  the  regard  you  have  had  to  it ;  for  often  repetition 
is  a  good  help  to  a  bad  memory.  In  requital,  I  advile  you  to  have  fome  eye 
to  your  own  memory  and  judgment  too.  For  one,  or  both  of  them,  leem  a 
little  to  blame,  in  the  reafon  you  fubjoin  to  the  foregoing  words,  viz. 

Unm.  “  For  in  the  very  vindication,  you  attribute  it  to  the  goodnefs  and 
condelcenfion  of  the  Almighty,  that  he  requires  nothing,  as  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  to  be  believed,  but  what  is  fuited  to  vulgar  capacities,  and  the  compre- 
henfion  of  illiterate  men.” 

Answ.  I  will,  for  the  unmasker’s  fake,  put  this  argument  of  his  into  a 
fyllogilm.  If  the  vindicator,  in  his  vindication,  attributes  it  to  the  goodnefs 
and  condefcenfion  of  the  Almighty,  that  he  requires  nothing  to  be  believed, 
but  what  is  fuited  to  vulgar  capacities,  and  the  comprehenfion  of  illiterate 
men ;  then  he  did,  in  his  “  reafonablenefs  of  chriftianity,”  pretend,  that  the 
reafon,  why  he  contended  for  One  article,  with  the  exclufion  of  all  the  reft, 
was,  becaufe  all  men  ought  to  underhand  their  religion. 

But  the  vindicator,  in  his  vindication,  attributes  it  to  the  goodnefs  and 
condefcenfion  of  Almighty  God,  that  he  requires  nothing  to  be  believed,  but 
what  is  fuited  to  vulgar  capacities,  and  the  comprehenfion  of  illiterate  men. 

“  Ergo,”  in  his  “  reafonablenefs  of  chriftianity,”  he  pretended,  that  the 
reafon  why  he  contended  for  one  article,  with  the  exclufion  of  all  the  reft, 
was,  becaufe  all  men  ought  to  underhand  their  religion. 

This  was  the  propofition  to  be  proved,  and  which,  as  he  confefles  here, 
p.  26.  I  denied  to  remember,  to  be  in  my  “  reafonablenefs  of  chriftianity.” 
Who  can  but  admire  his  logick ! 

But,  befides  the  ftrength  of  judgment,  which  you  have  (hewed  in  this 
clear  and  cogent  reafoning,  Does  not  your  memory  too,  deferve  its  due  ap- 
plaufe?  You  tell  me,  in  your  cc  focinianifm  unmask’d,”  that  in  p.  29.  i.  e.  in 
this  edition,  p.  596.  of  my  vindication,  I  defired  to  know,  when  I  faid  fo. 
To  which  defire  of  mine,  you  reply  in  thefe  words  before  cited  ;  “  Good  fir, 
let  me  be  permitted  to  acquaint  you,  that  your  memory  is  as  defective  as  your 
judgment ;  for,  in  the  very  vindication,  you  attribute  it  to  the  goodnefs  and 
condefcenfion  of  the  Almighty,  that  he  requires  nothing,  as  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  to  be  believed,  but  what  is  fuited  to  vulgar  capacities,  and  the  compre¬ 
henfion  of  illiterate  men,”  p.  30. 

Sure  the  unmasker  thinks  himfelf  at  crofs  queftions.  I  ask  him  in  the 
29th  page  of  my  vindication,  When  I  faid  fo?  And  he  anfwers,  that  I  had 
faid  fo  in  the  30th  page  of  my  vindication ;  i.  e.  when  I  writ  the  29th  page, 
I  ask’d  the  queftion,  When  I  had  faid,  what  he  charg’d  me  with  faying  ? 
And  I  am  anfwer’d,  I  had  faid  it  in  the  3  oth  page  ;  which  was  not  yet  writ¬ 
ten:  i.  e.  I  ask’d  the  queftion  to  day,  When  I  had  faid  fo  ?  And  lam 
anfwer’d,  I  had  faid  it  to-morrow.  As  appofite  and  convincing  an  anfwer, 
to  make  good  his  charge,  as  if  he  had  faid.  To-morrow  I  found  a  horfe-fhoe. 
But  perhaps  this  judicious  difputant  will  eafe  himfelf  of  this  difficulty,  by 
looking  again  into  the  29th,  or  596th  page  of  my  vindication,  out  of  which  he 
cites  thefe  words  for  mine;  “  I  defire  to  know  When  Ifaidfo?”  But  my 
words  in  that  place  are,  “  I  defire  to  know,  where  I  faid  fo  ?”  A  mark  of 
his  exactnefs  in  quoting,  when  he  vouchfafes  to  do  it.  For  unmaskers,  when 
they  turn  difputants,  think  it  the  beft  way  to  talk  at  large,  and  charge  home 
in  generals :  but  do  not  often  find  it  convenient  to  quote  pages,  fet  down 
words,  and  come  to  particulars.  But,  if  he  had  quoted  my  words  right ;  his 
anfwer  had  been  juft  as  pertinent.  For  I  ask  him,  “  Where,  in  my  rea¬ 
fonablenefs  of  chriftianity,”  I  had  faid  fo  ?  And  he  anfwers,  I  had  faid  fo  in 
my  vindication.  For  where,  in  my  queftion,  refers  to  my  “  reafonablenefs 
of  chriftianity,”  which  the  unmasker  had  feen,  and  charg’d  with  this  faying; 
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and  could  not  refer  to  my  vindication,  which  he  had  not  yet  feen,  nor  to  a 
paffage  in  it,  which  was  not  then  written.  But  this  is  nothing  with  an 
unmasker;  therefore  what  is  yet  worfe,  thofe  words  of  mine,  vindication, 
p.  29.  or  596.  relate  not  to  the  paffage  he  is  here  proving,  I  had  faid,  but  to 
another  different  from  it ;  as  different  as  it  is  to  fay,  u  That,  becaufe  all  men 
are  to  underftand  their  religion,  therefore  there  is  to  be  but  one  article  in  it  j” 
and  to  fay,  <c  that  there  mult  be  nothing  in  chriftianity,  that  is  not  plain,  and 
exactly  levell’d  to  all  men’s  mother- wit:”  both  which  he  falfly  charges  on  me  j 
but  ’tis  only  to  the  latter  of  them,  that  my  words,  “  I  delire  to  know,  where 
I  faid  fo  ?  ”  are  applied. 

Perhaps  the  well-meaning  man  fees  no  difference  between  thefe  two 
propofitions,  yet  I  (hall  take  the  liberty  to  ask  him  again,  Where  I  faid  either 
of  them,  as  if  they  were  two  ?  Although  he  fhould  accufe  me  again,  of 
“  excepting  againft  the  formality  of  words,”  and  doing  fo  fooliih  a  thing,  as 
to  etfpevff,  that  a  difputing  unmasker  Ihould  account  for  his  words,  or  any 
proportion  he  advances.  ’Tis  his  privilege  to  plead,  he  did  not  mean  as  his 
words  import,  and  without  any  more  ado  he  is  affoil’d;  and  he  is  the  fame 
unmasker  he  was  before.  But  let  us  hear  him  out,  on  the  argument  lie  was 
upon,  for  his  repetitions  on  it  are  not  yet  done.  His  next  words  are, 

Unm.  “  It  is  clear  then,  that  you  found  your  one  article  on  this,  that 
it  is  fuited  to  the  vulgar  capacities :  whereas  the  other  articles,  mentioned  by 
me,  are  obfcure  and  ambiguous,  and  therefore  furpafs  the  comprehenlion  of 
the  illiterate.” 

A  n  s  \v.  The  latter  part,  indeed,  is  now  the  firft  time  imputed  to  me ;  but 
all  the  reft  is  nothing  but  an  unprov’d  repetition,  though  ufhered  in  with  “  it 
is  clear  then  j”  words,  that  fhould  have  a  proof  going  before  them. 

Unm.  “  But  yet  you  pretend,  that  you  have  forgot  that  any  fuch  thing 
was  faid  by  you.” 

Answ.  I  have  indeed  forgot,  and,  notwithftanding  all  your  pains,  by  fo 
many  repetitions,  to  beat  it  into  my  head,  I  fear  I  fhall  never  remember  it. 

Unm.  “  Which  {hews  that  you  are  carelefs  of  your  words,  and  that  you 
forget  what  you  write.” 

Answ.  So  you  told  me  before,  and  this  repeating  of  it  does  no  more  con¬ 
vince  me,  than  that  did. 

Unm.  “  What  fhall  we  fay  to  fuch  an  oblivious  author  ? ” 

Answ.  Shew  it  him  in  his  book,  or  elfe  he  will  never  be  able  to  remem¬ 
ber,  that  it  is  there,  nor  any  body  elfe  be  able  to  find  it. 

Unm.  “  He  takes  no  notice  of  what  falls  from  his  own  pen.” 

Answ.  So  you  have  told  him  more  than  once.  Try  him  once,  with  {hew¬ 
ing  it  him,  amongft  other  things,  which  fell  from  his  own  pen,  and  fee  what 
then  he  will  fay  :  that  perhaps  may  refreih  his  memory. 

Unm.  “  And  therefore,  within  a  page  or  two,  he  confutes  himfelf,  and 
gives  himfelf  the  lie.v 

Answ.  ’Tis  a  fault,  he  deferves  to  be  told  of,  over  and  over  again.  But 
he  fays,  he  fhall  not  be  able  to  find  the  two  pages,  wherein  he  “  gives  him¬ 
felf  the  lie,”  unlefs  you  fet  down  their  numbers,  and  the  words  in  them, 
which  confute,  and  which  are  confuted. 

I  beg  my  reader’s  pardon,  for  laying  before  him  fo  large  a  pattern  of  our 
unmasker’s  new-fafhion’d  fluff ;  his  fine  tiffue  of  argumentation  not  eafily  to 
be  matched,  but  by  the  fame  hand.  But  it  lay  altogether  in  p.  26,  27,  28. 
and  it  was  fit  the  reader  fhould  have  this  one  inftance,  of  the  excellencies  he 
promifes  in  his  firft  paragraph,  in  oppofition  to  my  u  impertinencies,  incohe¬ 
rencies,  weak  and  feeble  ftruglings.”  Other  excellencies  he  there  promifed, 
upon  the  fame  ground,  which  I  fhall  give  my  reader  a  tafte  of  in  fit  places : 
not  but  that  the  whole  is  of  a  piece,  and  one  cannot  mifs  fome  of  them  in  every 
page ;  but  to  tranfcribe  them  all,  would  be  more  than  they  are  worth.  If 
any  one  defires  more  plenty,  I  fend  him  to  his  book  itfelf.  But  faying  a  thou- 
fand  times,  not  being  proving  once,  it  remains  upon  him  ftill  to  {hew, 

VII.  Where, 
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VII.  Where,  in  my  “  reafonablenefs  of  chriftianity,  I  pretend  that  I 
contend  for  one  tingle  article,  with  the  exclution  of  all  the  reft,  becauie 
all  men  ought  to  underftand  their  religion.” 

And  in  the  next  place,  where  it  is  that  I  fay, 

VIII.  “  That  there  muft  be  nothing  in  chriftianity  that  is  not  plain  and 
exadtly  level  to  all  men's  mother-wit. 

Let  us  now  return  to  his  8th  page.  For  the  bundling  together,  as  was 
fit,  all  that  he  has  faid,  in  diftant  places,  upon  the  fubjedt  of  One  article,  has 
made  me  trefpafs  a  little,  againft  the  Jewifh  charadter  of  a  well-bred  man, 
recommended  by  him  to  me,  out  of  the  Mifhna.  Though  I  propofe  to  my- 
felf  to  follow  him,  as  near  as  I  can,  ftep  by  ftep,  as  he  proceeds. 

In  the  i  iothand  11  ith  pages,  of  his  “  thoughts  concerning  the  caufes  of 
atheifm,”  he  gave  us  a  lift  of  his  “  fundamental  articles:”  upon  which,  I 
thus  applied  my  felf  to  him,  vind.  p.  592,  5cc.  “  Give  me  leave  now  to  ask  you 
u  ferioully,  Whether  thefe  you  have  here  fet  down  under  the  title  of  “  fun- 
t£  damental  doctrines,”  are  fuch  (when  reduc’d  to  propolitions)  that  every  one 
<l  of  them  is  required,  to  make  a  man  a  chriftian,  and  fuch  as,  without  the 
“  adtual  belief  thereof,  he  cannot  be  fav’d  ?  If  they  are  not  fo,  every  one  of 
“  them,  you  may  call  them  “  fundamental  dodtrines,”  as  much  as  you  pleafe, 
“  they  are  not  of  thofe  dodtrines  of  faith,  I  was  fpeaking  of  ;  which  are  only 
“  fuch  as  are  required  to  be  adtually  believed,  to  make  a  man  a  chriftian.” 
And  again,  vindic.  p.  593.  “  I  ask  him,  Whether  juft  thefe,  neither  more 
“  nor  lefs,”  were  thofe  neceffary  articles  ? 

To  which  we  have  his  anfwer,  cc  focinianifm  unmask’d”  p.  8,  &c.  From 
p.  8.  to  20.  he  has  quoted  near  forty  texts  of  feripture,  of  which  he  faith, 
p.  21.  cc  Thus  I  have  briefly  fet  before  the  reader,  thofe  evangelical  truths, 
thofe  chriftian  principles,  which  belong  to  the  very  effence  of  chriftianity  :  I 
have  proved  them  to  be  fuch,  and  I  have  reduc’d  molt  of  them  to  certain 
propolitions,  which  is  a  thing  the  vindicator  calfd  for. 

Answ.  Yes :  but  that  was  not  all  the  vindicator  call’d  for,  and  had  reafon 
to  expedt.  For  I  ask'd,  C£  Whether  thofe  the  unmasker  gave  us,  in  his 
“  thoughts  concerning  the  caufes  of  atheifm,”  were  the  fundamental  dodtrines, 
“  without  an  adtual  belief  whereof,  a  man  could  not  be  a  chriftian  ;  juft  all, 
“  neither  more  nor  lefs?”  This  I  had  reafon  to  demand  from  him,  or  from 
any  one,  who  queftions  that  part  of  my  book,  and  I  (hall  inlift  upon  it,  till 
he  does  it,  or  confeffes  he  cannot.  For  having  fet  down  the  articles,  which 
the  feripture,  upon  a  diligent  fearch,  feem’d  to  me  to  require  as  necelfiry,  and 
only  neceffary  ;  I  fhall  not  lofe  my  time  in  examining,  what  another  fays 
againft  thofe  fundamentals,  which  I  have  gather’d  out  of  the  preachings  of  our 
Saviour  and  his  apoftles,  till  he  gives  me  a  lift  of  his  fundamentals,  which  he 
will  abide  by ;  that  fo,  by  comparing  them  together,  I  may  fee  which  is  the 
true  catalogue  of  neceffaries.  For,  after  fo  ferious  and  diligent  a  fearch,  which 
has  given  me  light  and  fatisfadtion  in  this  great  point,  I  fhall  not  quit  it,  and 
fet  myfelf  on  float  again,  at  the  demand  of  any  one,  who  would  have  me  be 
of  his  faith,  without  telling  me  what  it  is.  Thofe  fundamentals,  the  ferip¬ 
ture  has  fo  plainly  given,  and  fo  evidently  determined,  that  it  would  be  the 
greateft  folly  imaginable,  to  part  with  this  rule  for  asking;  and  give  up  my¬ 
felf  blindly  to  the  condudt  of  one,  who  either  knows  not,  or  will  not  tell  me, 
what  are  the  points  neceffary- to  be  believed  to  make  me  a  chriftian.  He  that 
fhall  find  fault  with  my  colledtion  of  fundamentals,  only  to  unfettle  me,  and 
not  to  give  me  a  better  of  his  own,  I  fhall  not  think  worth  minding,  till,  like 
a  fair  man,  he  puts  himfelf  upon  equal  terms,  and  makes  up  the  defects  or 
mine,  by  a  complete  one  of  his  own.  For  a  deficiency,  or  error,  in  one 
neceffary,  is  as  fatal,  ani  as  certainly  excludes  a  man  from  being  a  chr.ftian, 
Vol.  II.  7  R  as 
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as  in  an  hundred.  When  any  one  offers  me  a  compleat  catalogue  of  his  fun¬ 
damentals,  he  does  not  unreafonably  demand  me  to  quit  mine  for  nothing :  I 
have  then  one,  that  being  fet  by  mine,  I  may  compare  them  ;  and  fo  be  able 
to  chufe  the  true  and  perfect  one,  and  relinquifft  the  other. 

He  that  does  not  do  this,  plainly  declares,  that  (without  (hewing  me  the 
certain  way  to  falvation)  he  expedts,  that  I  fhould  depend  on  him  with  an 
implicit  faith,  whilft  he  referves  to  himfelf  the  liberty,  to  require  of  me  to 
believe,  what  he  (hall  think  fit,  as  he  fees  occafion  ;  and  in  eftedt,  fays  thus, 
(t  Diftruft  thofe  fundamentals,  which  the  preaching  of  our  Saviour  and  his 
<c  apoftles,  have  fhew’d  to  be  all  that  is  neceffary  to  be  believ’d,  to  make  a 
“  man  a  chriftian;  and,  though  I  cannot  tell  you,  what  are  thofe  other 
cc  articles  which  are  neceffary  and  fufficient  to  make  a  man  a  chriftian,  yet 
cc  take  me  for  your  guide,  and  that  is  as  good)  as  if  I  made  up,  in  a  com- 
<f  pleat  lift,  the  defedts  of  your  fundamentals.”  To  which  this  is  a  fufficient 
anfwer,  u  Si  quid  novifti  redtius,  imperti,  li  non,  his  utere  mecum.” 

The  unmasker,  of  his  own  accord,  p.  110.  of  his  “  thoughts,  concern¬ 
ing  the  caufes  of  atheifm,”  fets  down  leveral,  which  he  calls  “  fundamental 
dodtrines.”  I  ask  him,  whether  thofe  be  all  ?  For  anfwer,  he  adds  more  to 
them  in  his  “  focinianifm  unmask’d:”  but,  in  a  great  pet,  refufes  to  tell  me, 
whether  this  fecond  lift  of  fundamentals  be  complete  :  and,  inftead  of  anfwer- 
ing  fo  reafonable  a  demand,  pays  me  with  ill  language,  in  thefe  words,  p.  22. 
fubjoin’d  to  thofe  laft  quoted,  “  If  what  I  have  faid  will  not  content  him,  I 
am  fure  I  can  do  nothing  that  will ;  and,  therefore,  if  he  fhould  capricioufly 
require  any  thing  more,  it  would  be  as  great  folly  in  me  to  comply  with  it, 
as  it  is  in  him  to  move  it.”  If  I  did  ask  a  queftion,  which  troubles  you,  be 
not  fo  angry ;  you  yourfelf  were  the  occafion  of  it.  I  propos’d  my  colledtion 
of  fundamentals,  which  I  had,  with  great  care,  fought ;  and  thought  I  had 
found  clear  in  the  fcripture  ;  you  tell  me  no,  it  is  imperfedt,  and  offer  me  one 
of  your  own.  I  ask  whether  that  be  perfedt  ?  Thereupon  you  grow  into 
choler,  and  tell  me  ’tis  a  foolifh  queftion.  Why.!  then  I  think  it  was  not  very 
wife  in  you  fo  forwardly  to  offer  one,  unlels  you  had  had  one  ready,  not 
liable  to  the  fame  exception.  Would  you  have  me  fo  foolifh,  to  take  a  lift  of 
fundamentals  from  you,  who  have  not  yet  one  for  your  felf ;  nor  are  yet 
refolved  with  yourfelf,  what  dodtrines  are  to  be  put  in,  or  left  out  of  it  ? 
Farther,  pray  tell  me,  if  you  had  a  fettled  colledtion  of  fundamentals,  that 
you  would  ftand  to,  why  fhould  I  take  them  from  you,  upon  your  word, 
rather  than  from  an  anabaptift,  or  a  quaker,  or  an  arminian,  or  a  focinian,  or 
a  lutheran,  or  a  papift ;  who,  I  think,  are  not  perfedtly  agreed  with  you,  or 
one  another  in  fundamentals  ?  And  yet,  there  is  none  amongft  them,  that  I 
have  not  as  much  reafon  to  believe,  upon  his  bare  word,  as  an  unmasker, 
who,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  will  make  bold  with  truth.  If  you  fet  up 
for  infallibility,  you  may  have  fome  claim  to  have  your  bare  word  taken,  be¬ 
fore  any  other,  but  the  pope.  But  yet,  if  you  demand  to  be  an  unqueflion- 
able  propofer,  of  what  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  be  believed,  to  make  a  man  a 
chriftian,  you  muft  perform  it  a  little  better,  than  hitherto  you  have  done. 
For  it  is  not  enough,  fometimes  to  give  us  texts  of  fcripture ;  fometimes  pro¬ 
portions  of  your  own  framing,  and  fometimes  texts  of  fcripture,  out  of 
which  they  are  to  be  fram’d;  as  pag.  14.  you  fay,  “  Thefe  and  the  like  places 
afford  us  fuch  fundamental  and  neceffary  dodtrines  as  thefe  and  again,  p.  16. 
after  the  naming  feveral  other  texts  of  fcripture,  you  add,  “  which  places 
yield  us  fuch  propofitions  as  thefe;”  and  then  in  both  places  fet  down  what 
you  think  fit  to  draw  out  of  them.  And  page  15.  you  have  thefe  words : 
u  and  here,  likewife,  it  were  eafy  to  fhew,  that  adoption,  juft  if  cation,  par¬ 
don  of  fins,  &c.  which  are  privileges  and  benefits  beftow’d  upon  us  by  the 
Meffiah,  are  neceffary  matters  of  our  belief.”  By  all  which,  as  well  as  the 
whole  frame,  wherein  you  make  fhew,  of  giving  us  your  fundamental  articles, 
it  is  plain,  that  what  you  have  given  us  there,  is  nothing  lefs,  than  a  complete 
colledtion  of  fundamentals,  even  in  your  own  opinion  of  it. 
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But,  good  fir,  Why  is  it  a  foolifh  queftion  in  me  ?  You  have  found  fault 
with  my  luminary  for  being  Ihort :  the  defeCt  in  my  collection  of  neceffary 
articles,  has  rais’d  your  zeal  into  fo  fevere  cenfures,  and  drawn  upon  me, 
from  you,  fo  heavy  a  condemnation,  that  if  half  that  you  have  faid  of  me, 
be  true,  I  am  in  a  very  ill  cafe,  for  having  fo  curtailed  the  fundamental  doc¬ 
trines  of  chriftianity.  Is  it  folly,  then,  for  me  to  ask  from  you  a  complete 
creed  ?  If  it  be  fo  dangerous  (as  certainly  it  is)  to  fail  in  any  neceffary  article 
of  faith,  Why  is  it  folly  in  me,  to  be  inltant  with  you,  to  give  me  them  all  ? 
Or  why  is  it  folly  in  you,  to  grant  fo  reafonable  a  demand?  A  Ihort  faith, 
defective  in  neceffiries,  is  no  more  tolerable  in  you,  than  in  me ;  nay,  much 
more  inexcufable,  if  it  were  for  no  other  reafon  but  this,  that  you  reft  in  it 
yourfelf,  and  would  impofe  it  on  others ;  and  yet  do  not  yourfelf  know,  or 
believe  it  to  be  complete.  For  if  you  do,  Why  dare  you  not  fay  fo,  and  give 
it  us  all  intire,  in  plain  propofitions ;  and  not,  as  you  have  in  great  meafure 
done  here,  give  only  the  texts  of  feripture,  from  whence,  you  lay,  neceffary 
articles  are  to  be  drawn  ?  Which  is  too  great  an  uncertainty  for  doctrines* 
abfolutely  neceffary.  For,  poffibly,  all  men  do  not  underftand  thofe  texts 
alike,  and  fome  may  draw  articles  out  of  them,  quite  different  from  your 
fyftem  *,  and  fo,  though  they  agree  in  the  fame  texts,  may  not  agree  in  the 
fame  fundamentals  :  and,  till  you  have  let  down  plainly  and  diflinCtly  your 
articles,  that  you  think  contained  in  them,  cannot  tell  whether  you  will  allow 
them  to  be  chriftians,  or  no.  For  you  know,  fir,  leveral  inferences  are  often 
drawn  from  the  fame  text;  and  the  different  fyftems  of  diffenting  (I  was 
going  to  fay  chriftians,  but  that  none  muft  be  fo,  but  thofe  who  receive  your 
collection  of  fundamentals,  when  you  pleafe  to  give  it  them)  profeffors,  are 
all  founded  on  the  feripture. 

Why,  I  befeech  you,  is  mine  a  foolifh  queftion  to  ask,  “  What  are  the 
neceffary  articles  of  faith?”  ’Tis  of  no  lefs  confequence  than,  nor  much  diffe¬ 
rent  from  the  jaylor’s  queftion,  in  the  fixteenth  of  the  ACts,  “  What  fhall  I 
do  to  be  faved  ?”  And  that  was  not,  that  ever  I  heard,  counted  by  any  one  a 
foolifh  queftion.  You  grant,  there  are  articles  neceffary  to  be  believed  for 
falvation  :  Would  it  not,  then,  be  wifdom  to  know  them  ?  Nay,  is  it  not  our 
duty  to  know  and  believe  them  ?  If  not,  Why  do  you,  with  fo  much  out¬ 
cry,  reprehend  me,  for  not  knowing  them  ?  Why  do  you  fill  your  books  with 
fuch  variety  of  invectives,  as  if  you  could  never  lay  enough,  nor  bad  enough* 
againft  me,  for  having  left  out  fome  of  them  ?  And,  if  it  be  fo  dangerous,  fo 
criminal  to  mifs  any  of  them,  WT±y  is  it  a  folly  in  me,  to  move  you,  to  give 
me  a  complete  lift  ? 

If  fundamentals  are  to  be  known,  eafy  to  be  known  (as,  without  doubt, 
they  are)  then  a  catalogue  may  be  given  of  them.  But,  if  they  are  not,  if  it 
cannot  certainly  be  determined,  which  are  they  ;  but  the  doubtful  knowledge 
of  them  depends  upon  gueffes,  Why  may  not  I  be  permitted  to  follow  my 
gueffes,  as  well  as  you  yours  ?  Or  why,  of  all  others,  muft  you  preferibe 
your  gueffes  to  me,  when  there  are  fo  many,  that  are  as  ready  to  preferibe  as 
you,  and  of  as  good  authority  ?  The  pretence,  indeed,  and  clamour  is  religion, 
and  the  faving  of  fouls :  but  your  bufinefs,  ’tis  plain,  is  nothing,  but  to  over¬ 
rule  and  preferibe,  and  be  hearken’d  to  as  a  dictator;  and  not  to  inform,  teach, 
and  inftruCt,  in  the  fure  way  to  falvation.  Why  elfe  do  you  fo  ftart  and  fling, 
when  I  defire  to  know  of  you,  what  is  neceffary  to  be  believed  to  make  a  man 
a  chriftian,  when  this  is  the  only  material  thing  in  controverfy  between  us3 
and  my  miftake  in  it  has  made  you  begin  a  quarrel  with  me,  and  let  loofe  your 
pen  againft  me,  in  no  ordinary  way  of  reprehenfion  ? 

Besides,  in  this  way  which  you  take,  you  will  be  in  no  better  a  cafe 
than  I.  For,  another  having  as  good  a  claim  to  have  his  gueffes  give  the  rule, 
as  you  yours ;  or  to  have  his  fyftem  receiv’d,  as  well  as  you  yours ;  he  will 
complain  of  you  as  well,  and  upon  as  good  grounds,  as  you  do  of  me;  and 
(if  he  have  but  as  much  zeal  for  his  orthodoxy,  as  you  thew  for  yours)  in  as 
civil,  well-bred,  and  chriftian-like  language. 
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In  the  next  place,  pray  tell  me,  Why  would  it  be  folly  in  you,  to  com¬ 
ply  with  what  I  require  of  you  ?  Would  it  not  be  uleful  to  me,  to  be  let 
ri'^ht  in  this. matter  ?  If  lb,  Why  is  it  folly  in  you  to  fet  me  right  ?  Confider 
me,  if  you  pleafe,  as  one  of  your  parilhioners,  who  (after  you  have  refolved 
which  catalogue  of  fundamentals  to  give  him,  either  that  in  your  u  thoughts 
of  the  caufesof  atheifm,”  or  this  other  here,  in  your  “  focinianifm  unmask’d  j” 
for  they  are  not  both  the  fame,  nor  either  of  them  perfedt)  ask’d  you,  “  Are 
thefe  all  fundamental  articles  necelfary  to  be  believed  to  make  a  man  a  chriftian; 
and  are  there  no  more  but  thefe?”  Would  you  anfwer  him,  that  it  was  folly 
in  you  to  comply  with  him,  in  what  he  defir’d?  Is  it  of  no  moment  to  know, 
what  is  requir’d  of  men  to  be  believed ;  without  a  belief  of  which,  they  are 
not  chriftians,  nor  can  be  faved  ?  And  is  it  folly  in  a  minifter  of  the  gofpel,  to 
inform  one,  committed  to  his  inftrudion,  in  lo  material  a  point  as  this,  which 
diftinguifhes  believers  from  unbelievers?  Is  it  folly  in  one,  whole  bulinefs  it  is 
to  bring  men  to  be  chriftians,  and  to  falvation,  to  relolve  a  queftion,  by  which 
they  may  know,  whether  they  are  chriftians  or  no  ;  and,  without  a  refolution 
of  which,  they  cannot  certainly  know  their  condition,  and  the  ftate  they  are 
in  ?  Is  it  befides  your  commiflion  and  bulinefs,  and  therefore  a  folly,  to  extend 
your  care  of  fouls  fo  far  as  this,  to  thofe  who  are  committed  to  your 
charge  ? 

Sir,  I  have  a  title  to  demand  this  of  you,  as  if  I  were  your  parifhioner : 
you  have  forced  yourfeif  upon  me  for  a  teacher,  in  this  very  point,  as  if  you 
wanted  a  parifhioner  to.inftrudt:  and  therefore,  I  demand  it  of  you,  and  fhall 
inlift  upon  it,  till  you  either  do  it,  or  confefs  you  cannot.  Nor  fhall  it  excufe 
you,  to  fay  it  is  capricioufly  requir’d.  For  this  is  no  otherwife  capricious,  than 
all  queftions  are  capricious  to  a  man,  that  cannot  anfwer  them  ;  and  fuch  an 
one,  I  think,  this  is  to  you.  For,  if  you  could  anfwer  it,  no-body  can  doubt, 
but  that  you  would,  and  that  with  confidence  :  for  no-body  will  fufpedt  ’tis 
the  want  of  that  makes  you  fo  referved.  This  is,  indeed,  a  frequent  way  of 
anfwering  queftions,  by  men,  that  cannot  otherwife  cover  the  abfurdities  of 
their  opinions,  and  their  infolence  of  expecting  to  be  believed  upon  their  bare 
words,  by  faying  they  are  capricioufly  ask’d,  and  deferve  no  other  anfwer. 

But  how  far  foever  capricioufnefs  (when  proved,  for  faying  is  not  enough) 
may  excufe,  from  anfwering  a  material  queftion,  yet  your  own  words  here 
will  clear  this  from  being  a  capricious  queftion  in  me.  For  that  thofe  texts  of 
fcripture  which  you  have  fet  down,  do  not,  upon  your  own  grounds,  contain 
all  the  fundamental  doftrines  of  religion,  all  that  is  neceflary  to  be  believed  to 
make  a  man  chriftian';  what  you  fay  a  little  lower,  in  tins  very  page,  as  well 
as  in  other  places,  does  demonftrate.  Your  words  are,  “  I  think  I  have  fuffi- 
ciently  proved,  that  there  are  other  doctrines  befides  that  [  Jefus  is  the  Mefliah] 
which  are  required  to  be  believed  to  make  a  man  a  chriftian ;  Why  did  the 
apoftles  write  thefe  doctrines  ?  Was  it  not,  that  thofe  they  writ  to,  might 
give  their  alfent  to  them?”.  This  argument,  for  the  neceffity  of  believing  the 
texts  you  cite,  from  their  being  fet  down  in  the  “  new  teftament,”  you  urg’d 
thus,  p.  9.  “  Is  this  fet  down  to  no  purpofe  in  thefe  infpired  epiftles  ?  Is  it 
not  requifite  that  we  fhould  know  it  and  believe  ?”  And  again,  p.  29.  “  they 
are  in  our  bibles  to  that  very  purpofe,  to  be  believed.”  If  then  it  be  neceflary 
to  know  and  believe  thofe  texts  of  fcripture  you  have  collected,  becaufe  the 
apoftles  writ  them,  and  they  were  not  “  fet  down  to  no  purpofe:  and  they 
are  in  our  bibles,  on  purpofe  to  be  believ’d.”  I  have  reafon  to  demand  of  you 
other  texts,  befides  thofe  you  have  enumerated,  as  containing  points  neceflary 
to  be  believed  ;  becaufe  there  are  other  texts  which  the  apoftles  writ,  and  were 
not  u  fet  down  to  no  purpofe,  and  are  in  our  bibles,  on  purpofe  to  be  believed,” 
as  well  as  thofe  which  you  have  cited. 

Another  reafon  of  doubting,  and  confequently  of  demanding,  whether 
thofe  propofitions  you  have  fet  down  for  fundamental  docftrines,  be  every  one  ■ 
of  them  neceflary  to  be  believed,  and  all  that  are  neceflary  to  be  believed  to 
make  a  man  a  chriftian,  I  have  from  your  next  argument,  which,  join’d  to 
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the  former,  Hands  thus,  p.  22.  “  Why  did  the  apoftles  write  thefe  dodrines? 
Was  it  not,  that  thole  they  writ  to,  might  give  their  alfent  to  them  ?  Nay,  did 
they  not  require  alfent  to  them  ?  Yes  verily;  for  this  is  to  be  prov’d  from  the 
nature  of  the  things  contained  in  thefe  dodrines,  which  are  fuch  as  had  imme¬ 
diate  refpcd  to  the  occafion,  author,  way,  means  and  ilfue,  of  their  redemp¬ 
tion  and  falvation.”  If  therefore  all  u  things,  which  have  an  immediate 
refped  to  the  occafion,  author,  way,  means  and  ilfue  of  men’s  redemption 
and  falvation,”  are  thofe,  and  thofe  only,  which  are  necelfary  to  be  believed 
to  make  a  man  a  chriftian  ;  may  a  man  not  juftly  doubt,  whether  thofe  pro¬ 
portions,  which  the  unmasker  has  let  down,  contain  all  thofe  things,  and 
whether  there  be  not  other  things  contained  in  other  texts  of  fcripture,  or  in 
fome  of  thofe  cited  by  him,  but  otherwile  underftood,  that  have  as  immediate 
a  “  refped  to  the  occafion,  author,  way,  means  and  ilfue,  of  men’s  redemp¬ 
tion  and  falvation,”  as  thofe  he  has  fet  down  ?  And  therefore,  I  have  reafon  to 
demand  a  cohipleater  lift.  For  at  bell,  to  tell  us,  that  u  all  things  that  have 
an  immediate  refped  to  the  occafion,  author,  way,  means  and  ilfue,  of  men’s 
redemption  and  falvation,”  is  but  a  general  defcription  of  fundamentals,  with 
which  fome  may  think  fome  articles  agree,  and  others,  others :  and  the  terms, 
iC  immediate  refped,”  may  give  ground  enough  for  difference  about  them,  to 
thofe,  who  agree  that  the  reft  of  your  defcription  is  right.  My  demand, 
therefore,  is  not  a  general  defcription  of  fundamentals,  but,  for  the  reafons 
above-mention’d,  the  particular  articles  themfelves,  which  are  necelfary  to  be 
believed,  to  make  a  man  a  chriftian. 

It  is  not  my  bulinefs  at  prefent,  to  examine  the  validity  of  thefe  argu 
ments  of  his,  to  prove  all  the  propolitions  to  be  necelfary  to  be  believed, 
which  he  has  here,  in  his  <c  focinianifm  unmask’d,”  fet  down  as  fuch.  The 
ufe  I  make  of  them  now,  is  to  Ihew  the  reafon  they  afford  me  to  doubt, 
that  thofe  propofitions,  which  he  has  given  us,  for  dodrines  necelfary  to  be 
believed,  are  either  not  all  fuch,  or  more  than  all,  by  his  own  rule :  and 
therefore,  I  mult  delire  him  to  give  us  a  compleater  creed,  that  we  may  know, 
what,  in  his  fenfe,  is  necelfary,  and  enough  to  make  a  man  a  chriftian. 

Nor  will  it  be  futficient,  in  this  cafe,  to  do,  what  he  tells  us  he  has 
done,  in  thefe  words,  p.  2 1.  u  I  have  briefly  fet  before  the  reader  thefe  evan¬ 
gelical  truths,  thofe  chriftian  principles,  which  belong  to  the  very  effence  of 

chriftianity  j” - and  “  I  have  reduced  molt  of  them  to  certain  propolitions, 

which  is  a  thing  the  vindicator  call’d  for,”  p.  16.  With  fubmiflion,  I  think, 
he-miftakes  the  vindicator.  What  I  call’d  for  was,  not  that  “  molt  of  them 
Ihould  be  reduced  to  certain  propolitions,”  but  that  all  of  them  Ihould  :  and 
the  reafon  of  my  demanding  that,  was  plain,  viz.  that  then,  having  the 
unmasker’s  creed  in  clear  and  diftind  propolitions,  I  might  be  able  to  examine, 
whether  it  was,  what  God  in  the  fcriptures  indifpenfably  requir’d  of  every 
man  to  make  him  a  chriftian,  that  fo  I  might  thereby  corred  the  errors  or 
defeds,  of  what  I  at  prefent  apprehended  the  fcripture  taught  me  in  the 
cafe. 

The  unmasker  endeavours  to  excufe  himfelf  from  anfwering  my  queftion 
by  another  exception  againft  it,  p.  24.  in  thefe  words :  “  Surely  none,  but 
this  upftart  Racovian,  will  have  the  confidence  to  deny,  that  thefe  articles  of 
faith  are  fuch  as  are  necelfary  to  conftitute  a  chriftian,  as  to  the  intelledual  and 
dodrinal  part  of  chriftianity;  fuch  as  muft,  in  some  measure,  be 
known  and  alfented  to  by  him.  Not  that  a  man  is  fuppos’d,  every  moment, 
to  adually  exert  his  alfent  and  belief ;  for  none  of  the  moral  virtues,  none  of 
the  evangelical  graces  are  exerted  thus  always.  Wherefore  that  queftion,”  in 
p.  16.  “  (though  he  fays  he  asks  it”  ferioully)  “  might  have  been  fpar’d,” 
“  Whether  every  one  of  thefe  fundamentals  is  required  to  be  believed  to  make 
“  a  man  a  chriftian,  and  fuch,  as  without  the  adual  belief  thereof,  he  can- 
u  not  be  faved  ?  ”  “  Here  is  lerioufnefs  pretended  when  there  is  none ;  for 
the  defign  is  only  to  cavil,  and  (if  he  can)  to  expofe  my  affertion.  But  he  is 
not  able  to  do  it;  for  all  his  critical  demands  are  anfwered  in  thefe  few 
V  ol.  II.  7  S  words, 
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words,  viz.  That  the  intelledtual  (as  well  as  moral  endowments)  are  never  fup- 
pos’d  to  be  always  in  adt :  they  are  exerted  upon  occafion,  not  all  of  them  at  a 
time.  And,  therefore,  he  miftakes,  if  he  thinks,  or  rather  as  he  objedts, 
without  thinking,  that  thefe  dodlrines,  if  they  be  fundamental  and  neceffary, 
mult  be  always  adtually  believed.  “  No  man,  befides  himielf,  ever  llarted 
fuch  a  thing/’ 

This  terrible  long  combat  has  the  unmasker  managed  with  his  own  fhadow, 
to  confound  the  ferioufnefs  of  my  question;  and,/ as  he  fays  himfelf,  is  come 
off,  not  only  fafe  and  found,  but  triumphant.  But,  for  all  that,  fir,  may 
not  a  man’s  queftion  be  ferious,  though  he  fhould  chance  to  exprefs  it  ill  ?  I 
think  you  and  I  were  not  bed;  to  let  up  for  criticks  in  language,  and  nicety  of 
expreffion,  for  fear  we  fhould  fet  the  world  a  laughing.  Yet,  for  this  once,  I 
fhall  take  the  liberty  to  defend  mine  here.  For  I  demand,  in  what  expreffion 
of  mine,  I  faid,  or  fuppos’d,  that  a  man  fhould,  every  moment,  adtually 
exert  his  affent  to  any  propofition  required  to  be  believed  ?  Cannot  a  man  fay, 
that  the  unmasker  cannot  be  admitted  to  any  preferment  in  the  church  of 
England,  without  an  adtual  affent  to,  or  fubferibing  of  the  thirty-nine  arti¬ 
cles  ;  unlefs  it  be  fuppos’d,  that  he  muff,  every  moment,  from  the  time  he 
firft  read,  affented  to,  and  fubferibed  thofe  articles,  till  he  received  inlfitution 
and  induction,  “  adtually  exert  his  affent”  to  every  one  of  them,  and  repeat 
his  fubfeription  ?  In  the  fame  fenfe  it  is  literally  true,  that  a  man  cannot  be 
admitted  into  the  church  of  Chrift,  or  into  heaven,  without  adtually  believing 
all  the  articles  neceffary  to  make  a  man  a  chriftian,  without  fuppofing,  that 
he  mult  “  adtually  exert  that  affent  every  moment,”  from  the  time  that  he 
firft  gave  it,  till  the  moment  that  he  is  admitted  into  heaven.  He  may  eat, 
drink,  make  bargains,  ftudy  Euclid,  and  think  of  other  things  between ;  nay, 
fometimes  fleep,  and  neither  think  of  thofe  articles,  nor  any  thing  elfe ;  and 
yet  it  be  true,  that  he  fhall  not  be  admitted  into  the  church,  or  heaven,  with¬ 
out  an  adtual  affent  to  them :  that  condition  of  an  adtual  affent,  he  has  per¬ 
form’d,  and  until  he  recal  that  affent,  by  adtual  unbelief,  it  Hands  good  j  and 
though  a  lunacy,  or  lethargy,  fhould  feize  on  him  prefently  after,  and  he 
fhould  never  think  of  it  again  as  long  as  he  lived,  yet  it  is  literally  true,  he  is 
not  faved  without  an  adtual  affent.  You  might,  therefore,  have  fpared  your 
pains,  in  faying,  “  That  none  of  the  moral  virtues,  none  of  the  evangelical 
graces,  are  exerted  thus  always,”  till  you  had  met  with  fome-body  who  faid 
thus.  That  I  did  fo,  I  think,  would  have  entered  into  no-body’s  thoughts 
but  yours,  it  being  evident  fromp.  583.  of  my  book,  that  by  adtual,  I  meant 
explicit.  You  fhould  rather  have  given  a  diredt  anlwer  to  my  queftion,  which 
I  here  again  ferioully  ask  you,  viz.  Whether, 

IX.  T  hose  you  call’d  “  fundamental  dodtrines,”  in  your  a  thoughts 
concerning  the  caufes  of  atheifm,”  or  thofe  “  chriftian  principles,  which 
belong  to  the  very  effence  of  chriftianity,”  fo  many  as  you  have  given  us 
of  them,  in  your  “  focinianifm  unmask’d,”  (for  you  may  take  which  of 
your  two  creeds  you  pleafe)  are  juft  thofe,  neither  more  nor  lefs,  that 
are  every  one  of  them  required  to  be  believed  to  make  a  man  a  chriftian, 
and  fuch  as,  without  the  adtual,  or  (fince  that  word  difpleafes  you)  the 
explicit  belief  whereof,  he  cannot  be  faved  ? 

When  you  have  anfwer’d  this  queftion,  we  fhall  then  fee,  which  of  us 
two  is  neareft  the  right :  but,  if  you  fhall  forbear  railing,  which,  I  fear,  you 
take  for  arguing,  againft  that  fummary  of  faith,  which  our  Saviour  and  his 
apoftles  taught,  and  which  only  they  propos’d  to  their  hearers  to  be  believed, 
to  make  them  chriftians,  till  you  have  found  another  perfedt  creed,  of  only 
neceffary  articles,  that  you  dare  own  for  fuch ;  you  are  like  to  have  a  large 
time  of  filence.  Before  I  leave  the  paffage  above-cited,  I  muff  defire  the 
reader  to  take  notice  of  what  he  fays,  concerning  his  lift  of  fundamentals,  viz. 
That  c‘  thefe  his  articles  of  faith,  neceflary  to  conftitute  a  chriftian,  are  fuch 
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as  muft  in  some  measure,  be  known  and  aflented  to  by  him a  very 
wary  expreliion  concerning  fundamentals  !  The  queftion  is,  about  articles 
neceifary  to  be  explicitly  believed  to  make  a  man  a  chriftian.  Thele,  in  his 
lift,  the  unmasker  tells  us,  are  “  neceflary  toconftitute  a  chriftian,  and  muft, 
in  some  measure,  be  known  and  aflented  to.”  I  would  now  fain  know 
of  the  reader,  Whether  he  underftands  hereby,  that  the  unmasker  means, 
that  thefe  his  neceflary  articles  muft  be  explicitly  believed  or  not  ?  If  he  means 
an  explicit  knowledge  and  belief,  why  does  he  puzzle  his  reader,  by  fo  impro¬ 
per  a  way  of  fpeaking  ?  For  what  is  as  complete  and  perfect  as  it  ought  to  be, 
cannot  properly  be  faid  to  be,  “  in  fome  meafure.”  If  his,  “  in  fome  mea¬ 
fure,”  falls  fhort,  of  explicitly  knowing  and  believing  his  fundamentals,  his 
neceftary  articles  are  fuch,  as  a  man  may  be  a  chriftian,  without  explicitly 
knowing  and  believing,  i.  e.  are  no  fundamentals,  no  neceftary  articles  at  all* 
Thus  men,  uncertain  what  to  fay,  betray  themfelves  by  their  great  caution. 

Hav  ing  pronounc’d  it  folly  in  himfelf,  to  make  up  the  defedts  of  my 
fhort,  and  therefore  fo  much  blamed  colledion  of  fundamentals,  by  a  full 
one  of  his  own,  tho’  his  attempt  fhews  he  would  if  he  could,  he  goes  on  thus, 
p.  22.  “  From  what  I  [the  unmasker]  have  faid,  it  is  evident,  that  the  vin¬ 
dicator  is  grofly  miftaken,  when  he  faith,”  “  Whatever  dodrine  the  apoftles 
“  required  to  be  believed  to  make  a  man  a  chriftian,  are  to  be  found  in  thofe 
“  places  of  fcriptu re  which  he  has  quoted  in  his  book.”  And  a  little  lower, 
u  I  think  I  have  fufticiently  proved,  that  there  are  other  dodrines  beftdes  that, 
which  are  required  to  be  believed  to  make  a  man  a  chriftian.” 

Answ.  Whatever  you  have  proved,  or  (as  you  never  fail  to  do)  boaft  you 
have  proved,  will  fignify  nothing,  till  you  have  proved  one  of  thefe  propo- 
fttions  ;  and  have  ftiewn  either, 

X.  That  what  our  Saviour  and  his  apoftles  preached,  and  admitted  men 
into  the  church  for  believing,  is  not  all  that  is  abfolutely  required  to  make 
a  man  a  chriftian.  Or, 

That  the  believing  him  to  be  the  Mefliah,  was  not  the  only  article  they 
inftfted  on,  to  thofe  who  acknowledged  one  God;  and,  upon  the  belief 
whereof,  they  admitted  converts  into  the  church,  in  any  one  of  thofe 
many  places  quoted  by  me,  out  of  the  hiftory  of  the  u  new  teftament.” 

I  say,  any  one:  for  though  it  be  evident  throughout  the  whole  gofpel, 
and  the  Ads,  that  this  was  the  one  dodrine  of  faith,  which,  in  all  their 
preachings  every  where,  they  principally  drive  at ;  yet,  if  it  were  not  fo,  but 
that  in  other  places  they  taught  other  things,  that  would  not  prove,  that  thofe 
other  things  were  articles  of  faith,  abfolutely  neceftarily  required  to  be  be¬ 
lieved  to  make  a  man  a  chriftian,  unlefs  it  had  been  fo  faid.  Becaufe,  if  it 
appears,  that  ever  any  one  was  admitted  into  the  church,  by  our  Saviour  or  his 
apoftles,  without  having  that  article  explicitly  laid  before  him,  and  without 
his  explicit  aftent  to  it,  you  muft  grant,  that  an  explicit  aftent  to  that  article, 
is  not  neceftary  to  make  a  man  a  chriftian :  unlefs  you  will  fay,  that  our 
Saviour  and  his  apoftles  admitted  men  into  the  church,  that  were  not  qualified 
with  fuch  a  faith,  as  was  abfolutely  neceftary  to  make  a  man  a  chriftian  ;  which 
is  as  much  as  to  fay,  that  they  allowed  and  pronounced  men  to  be  chriftians, 
who  were  not  chriftians.  For  he  that  wants  what  is  neceflary  to  make  a  man 
a  chriftian,  can  no  more  be  a  chriftian,  than  he  that  wants  what  is  neceftary 
to  make  him  a  man,  can  be  a  man.  For  what  is  neceflary  to  the  being  of  any 
thing,  is  eflential  to  its  being ;  and  any  thing  may  be  as  well  without  its 
eflence,  as  without  any  thing  that  is  neceflary  to  its  being  :  and  fo  a  man  be  a 
man,  without  being  a  man  ;  and  a  chriftian  a  chriftian,  without  being  a  chrif¬ 
tian;  and  an  unmasker  may  prove  this,  without  proving  it.  You  may,  there¬ 
fore,  fet  up,  by  your  unqueftionable  authority,  what  articles  you  pleafe,  as 
neceflary  to  be  believed  to  make  a  man  a  chriftian  :  if  our  Saviour  and  his 
apoftles  admitted  converts  into  the  church,  without  preaching  thofe  your 
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articles  to  them,  or  requiring  an  explicit  affent  to  what  they  did  not  preach 
and  explicitly  lay  down,  I  (hall  prefer  their  authority  to  yours,  and  think  it 
was  rather  by  them,  than  by  you,  that  God  promulgated  the  law  of  faith, 
and  manifefted  what  that  faith  was,  upon  which  he  would  receive  penitent 
converts. 

And  though,  by  his  apoftles,  our  Saviour  taught  a  great  many  other  truths, 
for  the  explaining  this  fundamental  article  of  the  law  of  faith,  that  Jefus  is 
the  Meffiah  ;  fome  whereof  have  a  nearer,  and  fome  a  more  remote  connec¬ 
tion  with  it,  and  fo  cannot  be  denied  by  any  chriftian,  who  fees  that  connec¬ 
tion,  or  knows  they  are  fo  taught :  yet  an  explicit  belief  of  any  one  of  them,  is 
no  more  neceffarily  required  to  make  a  man  a  chriftian,  than  an  explicit  belief 
of  all  thofe  truths,  which  have  a  connedtion  with  the  Being  of  a  God,  or  are 
revealed  by  him,  is  neceffarily  required  to  make  a  man  not  to  be  an  atheiff : 
though  none  of  them  can  be  denied  by  any  one,  who  fees  that  connection,  or 
acknowledges  that  revelation,  without  his  being  an  atheiff.  All  thefe  truths, 
taught  us  from  God,  either  by  reafon  or  revelation,  are  of  great  ufe,  to 
enlighten  our  minds,  confirm  our  faith,  ffir  up  our  affeCtions,  &c.  And  the 
more  we  fee  of  them,  the  more  we  lhall  fee,  admire,  and  magnify  the  wif- 
dom,  goodnefs,  mercy,  and  love  of  God,  in  the  work  of  our  redemption. 
This  will  oblige  us  to  fearch  and  ffudy  the  feripture,  wherein  it  is  contained 
and  laid  open  to  us. 

All  that  we  find  in  the  revelation  of  the  £C  new  teffament,”  being  the 
declared  will  and  mind  of  our  Lord  and  Mafter,  the  Meffiah,  whom  we  have 
taken  to  be  our  King,  we  are  bound  to  receive  as  right  and  truth,  or  elfe  we 
are  not  his  fubjeCts,  we  do  not  believe  him  to  be  the  Meffiah,  our  King,  but  / 
caff  him  off,  and  with  the  Jews  fay,  “  We  will  not  have  this  man  reign  over 
us.”  But  it  is  ffill  what  we  find  in  the  feripture,  not  in  this  or  thatfyffemj 
what  we,  fincerely  feeking  to  know  the  will  of  our  Lord,  difeover  to  be  his 
mind.  Where  it  is  fpoken  plainly,  we  cannot  mifs  it;  and  it  is  evident  he 
requires  our  affent :  where  there  is  obfeurity,  either  in  the  expreffions  them- 
felves,  or  by  reafon  of  the  feeming  contrariety  of  other  paffages,  there  a  fair 
endeavour,  as  much  as  our  circumftances  will  permit,  fecures  us  from  a  guilty 
difobedience  to  his  will,  or  a  finful  error  in  faith,  which  way  foever  our 
enquiry  refolves  the  doubt,  or  perhaps,  leaves  it  unrelolved.  If  he  had  requi¬ 
red  more  of  us,  in  thofe  points,  he  would  have  declared  his  will  plainer  to  us, 
and  difeovered  the  truth  contained  in  thofe  obfeure,  or  feemingly  contradic¬ 
tory  places,  as  clearly,  and  as  uniformly  as  he  did  that  fundamental  article, 
that  we  were  to  believe  him  to  be  the  Meffiah,  our  King. 

As  men,  we  have  God  for  our  King,  and  are  under  the  law  of  reafon:  as 
chriftians,  we  have  Jefus  the  Meffiah  for  our  King,  and  are  under  the  law 
revealed  by  him  in  the  gofpel.  And  though  every  chriffian,  both  as  a  deiff 
and  a  chriffian,  be  obliged  to  ffudy  both  the  law  of  nature  and  the  revealed 
law,  that  in  them  he  may  know  the  will  of  God,  and  of  Jefus  Chriff,  whom 
he  hath  fent ;  yet,  in  neither  of  thefe  laws,  is  there  to  be  found  a  feleCt  fet 
of  fundamentals,  diftinCt  from  the  reft,  which  are  to  make  him  a  deiff,  or  a 
chriftian.  But  he  that  believes  one  eternal,  invifible  God,  his  Lord  and  King, 
ceafes  thereby  to  be  an  atheiff  ;  and  he  that  believes  Jefus  to  be  the  Meffiah, 
his  King,  ordained  by  God,  thereby  becomes  a  chriffian,  is  delivered  from  the 
power  of  darknefs,  and  is  tranflated  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Son  of  God,  is 
actually  within  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  has  that  faith,  which  fhall  be 
imputed  to  him  for  righteoufnefs ;  and,  if  he  continues  in  his  allegiance  to 
this  his  King,  fhall  receive  the  reward,  eternal  life. 

He  that  confiders  this,  will  not  be  fo  hot  as  the  unmasker,  to  contend  for 
a  number  of  fundamental  articles,  all  neceffary,  every  one  of  them  to  be 
explicitly  believed,  by  every  one,  for  fiilvation,  without  knowing  them  him- 
felf,  or  being  able  to  enumerate  them  to  another.  Can  there  be  any  thing 
more  abfurd,  than  to  fay,  there  are  feveral  fundamental  articles,  each  of 
which  every  man  muff  explicitly  believe,  upon  pain  of  damnation,  and  yet 
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not  to  be  able  to  fay,  which  they  be  ?  The  unmasker  has  fet  down  no  fmall 
number  ;  but  yet  dares  not  fay,  thefe  are  all.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  plainly 
confelfed  there  are  more  j  but  will  not,  i.  e.  cannot  tell  what  they  are,  that 
remain  behind :  Nay,  has  given  a  general  defcription  of  his  fundamental  arti¬ 
cles,  by  which  it  is  not  evident,  but  there  may  be  ten  times  as  many  as  thofe 
he  had  named  ;  and  amongft  them  (if  he  durft,  or  could  name, them)  probably 
feveral,  that  many  a  good  chriftian,  who  died  in  the  faith,  and  is  now  in 
heaven,  never  once  thought  of ;  and  others,  which  many,  of  as  good  authority 
as  he,  would,  from  their  different  fy ldems,  certainly  deny  and  contradid:. 

This,  as  great  an  abfurdity  as  it  is,  cannot  be  other  wife,  whilft  men  will 
take  upon  them  to  alter  the  terms  of  the  gofpel;  and  when  it  is  evident,  that 
our  Saviour  and  his  apoitles  received  men  into  the  church,  and  pronounced 
them  believers,  for  taking  him  to  be  the  Meffiah,  their  King  and  Deliverer, 
fent  by  God,  have  the  boldnefs  to  fay,  “  this  is  not  enough.”  But,  when 
you  would  know  of  them,  what  then  is  enough,  they  cannot  tell  you :  the 
realon  whereof  is  vifible,  viz.  becaufe,  they  being  able  to  produce  no  other 
reafon  for  their  collection  of  fundamental  articles,  to  prove  them  neceffary  to 
be  believed,  but  becaufe  they  are  of  divine  authority,  and  contained  in  the 
holy  lcriptures  5  and  are,  as  the  unmasker  fays,  “  writ  there  on  purpofe  to 
be' believed,”  they  know  not  where  to  hop,  when  they  have  once  begun : 
thofe  texts  that  they  leave  out,  or  from  which  they  deduce  none  of  their  fun¬ 
damentals,  being  of  the  fame  divine  authority,  and  fo  upon  that  account 
equally  fundamental,  wich  what  they  culled  out,  though  not  fo  well  fuited 
to  their  particular  fyftems. 

Hence  come  thofe  endlefs  and  unreafonable  contentions  about  funda¬ 
mentals,  whilft  each  cenlures  the  defect,  redundancy,  or  falfhood  of  what 
others  require,  as  neceffary  to  be  be  believed  :  and  yet  he  himfelf  gives  not  a 
catalogue  of  his  own  fundamentals,  which  he  will  lay  is  fufficient  and  com- 
plcat.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered ;  fince,  in  this  way,  it  is  impoliible  to  ftop 
fhort  of  putting  every  propofition,  divinely  revealed,  into  the  lift  ot  funda¬ 
mentals  ;  all  of  them  being  of  divine,  and  fo  of  equal  authority ;  and,  upon 
that  account,  equally  neceffary  to  be  believed,  by  every  one,  that  is  a  chriftian, 
tho’  they  are  not  all  neceffary  to  be  believed,  to  make  any  one  a  chriftian. 
For  the  new  teftament,  containing  the  laws  of  the  Mefliah’s  kingdom,  in 
regard  of  ail  the  actions,  both  of  mind  and  body,  of  all  his  fubjeds ;  every 
chriftian  is  bound,  by  his  allegiance  to  him,  to  believe  ail  that  he  fays  in  it  to 
be  true  ;  as  well  as  to  affent,  that  all  that  he  commands  in  it  is  juft  and  good  : 
and  what  negligence,  perverfenefs,  or  guilt  there  is,  in  his  miftaking  in  the 
one,  or  failing  in  his  obedience  to  the  other,  that  this  righteous  judge  of  all 
men,  who  cannot  be  deceived,  will  at  the  laft  day  lay  open,  and  reward 
accordingly. 

’Tis  no  wonder,  therefore,  there  have  been  fuch  fierce  contefts,  and  fuch 
cruel  havock  made  amongft  chriftians  about  fundamentals ;  whilft  every  one 
would  fet  up  his  fyftem,  upon  pain  of  fire  and  faggot  in  this,  and  hell-fire  in 
the  other  world.  Though,  at  the  fame  time,  whilft  he  is  exercifing  the 
utmoft  barbarities  againft  others,  to  prove  himfelf  a  true  chriftian,  he  pro- 
feffes  himfelf  fo  ignorant,  that  he  cannot  tell,  or  fo  uncharitable,  that  he 
will  not  tell,  what  articles  are  abfolutely  neceffary  and  fufficient  to  make  a 
man  a  chriftian.  If  there  be  any  fuch  fundamentals,  as  ’tis  certain  there  are, 
’tis  as  certain  they  muft  be  very  plain.  Why,  then,  does  every  one  urge  and 
make  a  ftir  about  fundamentals,  and  no-body  give  a  lift  of  them  ?  But  becaufe 
(as  I  have  faid)  upon  the  ufual  grounds,  they  cannot :  for  I  will  be  bold  to 
fay,  that  every  one,  who  confiders  the  matter,  will  fee,  that  either  only  the 
article  of  his  being  the  Meffiah  their  King,  which  alone  our  Saviour  and  his 
apoftles  preached  to  the  unconverted  world,  and  received  thofe  that  believed 
it  into  the  church,  is  the  only  neceffary  article  to  be  believed  by  a  theift,  to 
make  him  a  chriftian  j  or  elfe,  that  all  the  truths,  contained  in  the  new  tefta¬ 
ment,  are  neceffary  articles  to  be  believed  to  make  a  man  a  chriftian  :  and  that 
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between  thefe  two,  it  is  impoffible  any  where  to  ftand ;  the  reafon  whereof  is 
plain.  Becaufe,  either  the  believing  Jefus  to  be  the  Meffiah,  i.  e.  the  taking 
him  to  be  our  King,  makes  us  fubje&s  and  denizons  of  his  kingdom,  that  is, 
chriftians :  or  elfe  an  explicit  knowledge  of,  and  actual  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  his  kingdom,  is  what  is  required  to  make  us  fubjetts ;  which,  I  think,  is 
what  v/as  never  faid  of  any  other  kingdom.  For  a  man  mull  be  a  fubjedt, 
before  he  is  bound  to  obey. 

Let  us  fuppofe,  it  will  be  faid  here,  that  an  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
Chrift’s  kingdom,  is  what  is  neceffary  to  make  us  fubjedts  of  it,  without 
which  we  cannot  be  admitted  into  it,  i.  e.  be  chriftians :  and  if  fo,  this  obe¬ 
dience  muft  be  univerfal ;  I  mean,  it  mull  be  the  fame  fort  of  obedience  to 
all  the  laws  of  this  kingdom  :  which,  fince  no-body  fays  is,  in  any  one  fuch, 
as  is  wholly  free  from  error,  or  frailty,  this  obedience  can  only  lie  in  a  fincere 
difpofition  and  purpofe  of  mind,  to  obey  every  one  of  the  laws  of  the 
Meffiah,  delivered  in  the  new  teftament,  to  the  utmoft  of  our  power.  Now, 
believing  right  being  one  part  of  that  obedience,  as  well  as  adting  right,  is  the 
other  part,  the  obedience  of  affent  muft  be  implicitly  to  all  that  is  deliver’d 
there,  that  it  is  true.  But,  foralmuch  as  the  particular  adts  of  an  explicit 
affent,  cannot  go  any  farther  than  his  underftanding,  who  is  to  affent  ;  what 
he  underftands  to  be  the  truth,  delivered  by  our  Saviour,  or  the  apoftles  com- 
miffion’d  by  him,  and  affifted  by  his  Spirit,  that,  he  muft  neceffarily  believe: 
It  becomes  a  fundamental  article  to  him,  and  he  cannot  refufe  his  affent  to  it, 
without  renouncing  his  allegiance.  For  he  that  denies  any  of  the  dodtrines, 
that  chrift  has  delivered,  to  be  true,  denies  him  to  be  fent  from  God,  and 
confequently  to  be  the  Meffiah  ;  and  fo  ceafes  to  be  a  chriftian.  From  whence 
it  is  evident,  that  if  any  more  be  neceffary  to  be  believed  to  make  a  man  a 
chriftian,  than  the  believing  Jefus  to  be  the  Meffiah,  and  thereby  taking  him 
for  our  King,  it  cannot  be  any  fet  bundle  of  fundamentals,  cull’d  out  of  the 
fcripture,  with  an  omiffion  of  the  reft,  according  as  beft  fuits  any  one’s  fancy, 
fyftem,  or  intereft  :  but  it  muft  be  an  explicit  belief  of  all  thofe  propofttions, 
which  he,  according  to  the  beft  of  his  underftanding,  really  apprehends  to  be 
contained,  and  meant  in  the  fcripture ;  and  an  implicit  belief  of  all  the  reft, 
which  he  is  ready  to  believe,  as  foon  as  it  ffiall  pleafe  God,  upon  his  ufe  of 
the  means,  to  enlighten  him,  and  make  them  clear  to  his  underftanding.  So 
that  in  effedt,  almoft  every  particular  man  in  this  fenfe  has,  or  may  have  a 
diftindt  catalogue  of  fundamentals,  each  whereof  it  is  neceffary  for  him  expli¬ 
citly  to  believe,  now  that  he  is  a  chriftian  ;  whereof,  if  he  fhould  disbelieve, 
or  deny  any  one,  he  would  caft  off  his  allegiance,  disfranchife  himfelf,  and  be 
no  longer  a  fubjedt  of  Chrift’s  kingdom.  But,  in  this  fenfe,  no-body  can  tell 
what  is  fundamental  to  another,  what  is  neceffary  for  another  man  to  believe. 
This  catalogue  of  fundamentals,  every  one  alone  can  make  for  himfelf :  no¬ 
body  can  fix  it  for  him ;  no-body  can  colledt  or  prefcribe  it  to  another  :  but 
this  is,  according  as  God  has  dealt,  to  every  one,  the  meafure  of  light  and 
faith ;  and  has  open’d  each  man’s  underftanding,  that  he  may  underftand  the 
fcriptures.  Whoever  has  ufed  what  means  he  is  capable  of,  for  the  informing 
of  himfelf,  with  a  readinefs  to  believe  and  obey  what  ffiall  be  taught  and  pre- 
fcrib’d  by  Jefus,  his  Lord  and  King,  is  a  true  and  faithful  fubjedt  of  Chrift’s 
kingdom ;  and  cannot  be  thought  to  fail  in  any  thing  neceffary  to  falvation. 

Supposing  a  man  and  his  wife,  barely  by  feeing  the  wonderful  things 
that  Mofes  did,  fhould  have  been  perfuaded  to  put  themfelves  under  his 
government ;  or  by  reading  his  law,  and  liking  it ;  or  by  any  other  motive, 
had  been  prevailed  on,  fincerely  to  take  him  for  their  ruler  and  law-giver; 
and  accordingly  (renouncing  their  former  idolatry  and  heatheniffi  pollutions) 
in  token  thereof  had,  by  baptifm  and  circumcilion,  the  initiating  ceremonies, 
folemnly  entered  themfelves  into  that  communion,  under  the  law  of  Mofes : 
had  they  not,  thereby,  been  made  denizons  of  the  common-wealth  of  Ifrael, 
and  inverted  with  all  the  privileges  and  prerogatives  of  true  children  of  Abra¬ 
ham,  leaving  to  their  pofterity,  a  right  to  their  ffiare  in  the  promis’d  land, 
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tho'  they  had  died  before  they  had  perform’d  any  other  ad:  of  obedience  to  that 
law ;  nay,  though  they  had  not  known  whole  Son  Mofes  was,  nor  how  he 
had  deliver'd  the  children  of  Ifrael  out  of  Egypt,  nor  whither  he  was  lead¬ 
ing  them  ?  I  do  not  fay,  it  is  likely  they  Ihould  be  fo  far  ignorant.  But, 
whether  they  were,  or  no,  ’twas  enough,  that  they  took  him  for  their  prince 
and  ruler,  with  a  purpofe  to  obey  him,  to  fubmit  themfelves  entirely  to  his 
commands  and  condud ;  and  did  nothing  afterwards,  whereby  they  dilowned 
or  rejeded  his  authority  over  them.  In  that  refped,  none  of  his  laws  were 
greater  or  more  neceflary  to  be  fubmitted  to,  one  than  another,  though  the 
matter  of  one  might  be  of  much  greater  confequence,  than  of  another.  But 
a  difobedience  to  any  law  of  the  lead  confequence,  if  it  carry  with  it  a  dis¬ 
owning  of  the  authority  that  made  it,  forfeits  all,  and  cuts  off  fuch  an  offen¬ 
der  from  that  common-wealth,  and  all  the  privileges  of  it. 

This  is  the  cafe,  in  refped  of  other  matters  of  faith,  to  thofe  who  believe 
Jefus  to  be  the  Meffiah,  and  take  him  to  be  their  King,  lent  from  God,  and  fo 
are  already  chriftians.  ’Tis  not  the  opinion,  that  any  one  may  have,  of  the 
weightinefs  of  the  matter,  (if  they  are,  without  their  own  fault,  ignorant 
that  our  Saviour  hath  revealed  it)  that  lhall  disfranchife  them,  and  make  them 
forfeit  their  intereft  in  his  kingdom  :  they  may  ftill  be  good  fubjeds,  though 
they  do  not  believe  a  great  many  things,  which  creed-makers  may  think 
neceffary  to  be  believed.  That  which  is  required  of  them,  is  a  fincere  endea¬ 
vour  to  know  his  mind,  declared  in  the  gofpel,  and  an  explicit  belief  of  all, 
that  they  underftand  to  be  fo.  Not  to  believe  what  he  has  revealed,  whether 
in  a  lighter,  or  more  weighty  matter,  calls  his  veracity  into  queftion,  deftroys 
his  million,  denies  his  authority,  and  is  a  flat  difowning  him  to  be  the  Melfiah, 
and  fo  overturns  that  fundamental  and  necelfary  article  ’whereby  a  man  is  a 
chrilfian.  But  this  cannot  be  done  by  a  man’s  ignorance,  or  unwilful  miftake 
of  any  of  the  truths  publilhed  by  our  Saviour  himfelf,  or  his  authorized  and 
infpired  minifters,  in  the  new  teftament.  Whilft  a  man  knows  not  that  it 
was  his  will  or  meaning,  his  allegiance  is  fafe,  though  he  believe  the  con¬ 
trary. 

If  this  were  not  fo,  it  is  impolfible  that  any  one  Ihould  be  a  chriftian. 
For,  in  fome  things  we  are  ignorant,  and  err  all,  not  knowing  the  fcriptures,i 
For  the  holy  infpired  writings,  being  all  of  the  fame  divine  authority,  mull 
all  equally  in  every  article  be  fundamental,  and  necelfary  to  be  believed ;  if 
that  be  a  reafon,  that  makes  any  one  propolition  in  it,  necelfary  to  be  believed. 
But  the  law  of  faith,  the  covenant  of  the  gofpel,  being  a  covenant  of  grace, 
and  not  of  natural  right,  or  debt ;  nothing  can  be  abfolutely  necelfary  to  be 
believed,  but  what,  by  this  new  law  of  faith,  God  of  his  good  pleafure  hath 
made  to  be  fo.  And  this,  ’tis  plain,  by  the  preaching  of  our  Saviour  and  his 
apoftles,  to  all  that  believed  not  already  in  him,  was  only  the  believing  the 
only  true  God,  and  Jefus  to  be  the  Meffiah,  whom  he  hath  fent.  The  per¬ 
formance  of  this  puts  a  man  within  the  covenant,  and  is  that,  which  God 
will  impute  to  him  for  righteoufnefs.  All  the  other  a£ts  of  alfent  to  other 
truths,  taught  by  our  Saviour,  and  his  apoftles,  are  not  what  make  a  man  a 
chriftian  j  but  are  necelfary  acfts  of  obedience  to  be  performed  by  one,  who  is 
a  chriftian ;  and  therefore,  being  a  chriftian,  ought  to  live  by  the  laws  of 
Ch rift’s  kingdom. 

Nor  are  we  without  fome  glimpfe  of  light,  why  it  hath  pleafed  God  of 
his  grace,  that  the  believing  Jefus  to  be  the  Meffiah,  Ihould  be  that  faith 
which  he  would  impute  to  men  for  righteoufnefs.  ’Tis  evident  from  fcrip- 
ture,  that  our  Saviour  defpifed  the  lhame  and  endured  the  crofs  for  the  joy  let 
before  him  j  which  joy,  ’tis  alfo  plain,  was  a  kingdom.  But,  in  this  king¬ 
dom,  which  his  Father  had  appointed  to  him,  he  could  have  none  but  volun¬ 
tary  fubjedts ;  fuch  as  leaving  the  kingdom  of  darknefs,  and  of  the  prince  of 
this  world,  with  all  the  pleafures,  pomps  and  vanities  thereof,  would  put 
themfelves  under  his  dominion,  and  tranllate  themfelves  into  his  kingdom : 
which  they  did,  by  believing  and  owning  him  to  be  the  Meffiah  their  King, 
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and  thereby  taking  him  to  rule  over  them.  For  the  faith  for  which  God 
juftifieth,  is  not  an  empty  fpeculation,  but  a  faith  joined  with  repentance,  and 
working  by  love.  And  for  this,  which  was  in  effiedt,  to  turn  to  God  himfelf,- 
and  to  their  natural  allegiance  due  to  him,  and  to  advance,  as  much  as  lay  in 
them,  the  glory  of  the  kingdom,  which  he  had  promifed  his  Son  ;  God  was 
pleafed  to  declare,  he  would  accept  them,  receive  them  to  grace,  and  blot 
out  all  their  former  tranfgreffions. 

This  is  evidently  the  covenant  of  grace,  as  delivered  in  the  fcriptures : 
and  if  this  be  not,  I  delire  any  one  to  tell  me  what  it  is,  and  what  are  the 
terms  of  it.  ’Tis  a  law  of  faith,  whereby  God  has  promifed  to  forgive  all 
our  fins,  upon  our  repentance,  and  believing  fomething;  and  to  impute  that 
faith  to  us  for  righteoulhefs.  Now  I  ask,  what  Tis  by  the  law  of  faith,  we 
are  required  to  believe  ?  For  till  that  be  known,  the  law  of  faith  is  not 
diftin&ly  known  ;  nor  the  terms  of  the  covenant,  upon  which  the  All- merci¬ 
ful  God  gracioully  offers  us  falvation.  And,  if  any  one  will  fay,  this  is  not 
known,  nay,  is  not  eafily,  and  certainly  to  be  known  under  the  gofpel,  I 
defire  him  to  tell  me,  what  the  greateft  enemies  of  chriftianity  can  fay  worfe 
againft  it?  For  a  way  propos’d  to  falvation,  that  does  not  certainly  lead  thither, 
or  is  propofed,  fo  as  not  to  be  known,  are  very  little  different  as  to  their  con- 
fequence ;  and  mankind  would  be  left  to  wander  in  darknefs  and  uncertainty, 
with  the  one  as  well  as  the  other. 

I  do  not  write  this  for  controverfy’s  fakej  for  had  I  minded  vidtory,  I 
would  not  have  given  the  unmasker  this  new  matter  of  exception.  I  know 
whatever  is  faid,  he  muft  be  bawling  for  his  falhionable  and  profitable  ortho¬ 
doxy,  and  cry  out  againft  this  too,  which  I  have  here  added,  as  focinianifm, 
and  call  that  name  upon  all  that  differs  from  what  is  held  by  thofe,  he  would 
recommend  his  zeal  to  in  writing.  I  call  it  bawling,  for  whether  what  he  has 
faid  be  reafoning,  I  fhall  refer  to  thofe  of  his  own  brotherhood,  if  he  be  of 
any  brotherhood,  and  there  be  any  that  will  join  with  him  in  his  fet  of  funda¬ 
mentals,  when  his  creed  is  made. 

Had  I  minded  nothing  but  how  to  deal  with  him,  I  had  tied  him  up 
fhort  to  his  lift  of  fundamentals,  Without  affording  him  topicks  of  declaim- 
ing,  againft  what  I  have  here  faid.  But  I  have  enlarged  on  this  point,  for 
the  fake  of  fuch  readers,  who,  with  a  love  of  truth,  read  books  of  this  kind, 
and  endeavour  to  inform  themfelves  in  the  things  of  their  everlafting  concern¬ 
ment  :  it  being  of  greater  consideration  with  me,  to  give  any  light  and  fatif- 
fadtion  to  one  fingle  perfon,  who  is  really  concerned  to  underftand,  and  be 
convinced  of  the  religion  he  profeffes,  than  what  a  thoufand  falhionable,  or 
titular  profeffors  of  any  fort  of  orthodoxy  fhall  fay,  or  think  of  me,  for  not 
doing  as  they  do ;  i.  e.  for  not  faying  after  others,  without  underftanding 
what  is  faid,  or  upon  what  grounds,  or  caring  to  underftand  it. 

Let  us  now  confider  his  argument,  to  prove  the  articles  he  has  given  us 
to  be  fundamentals.  In  his  u  thoughts  concerning  the  caufes  of  atheifm,” 
pag.  1 19.  he  argues  from  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  where,  he  fays,  “  Chriftianity  is 
called  a  myftery  ;  that  all  things  in  chriftianity  are  not  plain,  and  exadtly  level 
to  every  common  apprehenfion ;  that  every  thing  in  chriftianity  is  not  clear, 
and  intelligible  and  comprehenfible  by  the  weakeft  noddle.”  Let  us  take  this 
for  proved,  as  much  as  he  pleafes  and  then  let  us  fee  the  force  of  this  fubtile 
difputant’s  argument,  for  the  necefiity  there  is,  that  every  chriftian  man 
Should  believe  thofe,  which  he  has  given  us  for  fundamental  arti  :ies,  out  of 
the  epiftles.  The  reafon  of  that  obligation,  and  the  necefiity  of  every  man 
and  woman’s  believing  them,  he  has  laid  in  this,  that  they  are  to  be  found  in 
the  epiftles,.  or  in  the  bible.  This  argument  for  them  we  have,  over  and 
over  again,  in  his  “  focinianifm  unmask’d,”  is  here,  p.  9.  thus:  Are  they 

fet  down  to  no  purpofe,  in  thefe  infpired  epiftles  ?  Why  did  the  apoftles  write 
thefe  dodtrines,  was  it  not,  that  thofe  they  writ  to,  might  give  their  aftent 
to  them  ?”  pag.  22.  “  They  are  in  our  bibles,  for  that  very  purpole,  to  be 

believed,”  pag.  25.  Now  I  ask,  Can  any  one  more  diredlly  invalidate  all  he 
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fays  here,  for  the  neceffity  of  believing  his  articles  ?  Can  any  one  more  appa- 
rently  write  booty,  than  by  faying,  that  “  thefe  his  do&rines,  thefe  his  fun¬ 
damental  articles”  (which  are,  after  his  fafliion,  fet  down  between  the  8th 
and  20th  pages  of  this  his  firft  chapter)  are  of  neceffity  to  be  believed  by 
every  one,  before  he  can  be  a  chriftian,  becaufe  they  are  in  the  epiftles  and  in 
the  bible  ;  and  yet  affirm,  that  in  chriifianity,  i.  e.  in  the  epiftles,  and  in  the 
bible,  there  are  myfteries,  there  are  tilings  “  not  plain,  not  clear,  not  intel¬ 
ligible  to  common  apprehen lions  ?  ”  If  his  articles,  fome  of  which  contain 
myfteries,  are  neceffary  to  be  believed  to  make  a  man  a  chriftian,  becaufe  they 
are  in  the  bible  ;  then,  according  to  this  rule,  it  is  neceffary  for  many  men  to 
believe,  what  is  not  intelligible  to  them  ;  what  their  noddles  cannot  appre¬ 
hend,  (as  the  unmasker  is  plealed  to  turn  the  fuppofition  of  vulgar  people's 
underftanding  the  fundamentals  of  their  religion,  into  ridicule)  i.  e.  it  is  necei- 
fary  for  many  men  to  do,  what  is  impoffible  for  them  to  do,  before  they  can 
be  chriftians.  But  if  there  be  feveral  things  in  the  bible,  and  in  the  epiftles, 
that  it  is  not  neceffary  for  men  to  believe,  to  make  them  chriftians ;  then  all 
the  unmasker’s  arguments,  upon  their  being  in  the  epiftles,  is  no  proof,  that 
all  his  articles  are  neceffary  to  be  believed  to  make  a  man  a  chriftian,  becaufe 
they  are  fet  down  in  the  epiftles :  much  lefs,  becaufe  he  thinks  they  may  be 
drawn,  according  to  his  fyftem,  out  of  what  is  fet  down  in  the  epiftles.  Let 
him,  therefore,  either  confefs  thefe  and  the  like  queftions,  u  Why  did  the 
apoftles  write  thefe  ?  Was  it  not,  that  thofe  they  writ  to,  might  give  their 
affent  to  them  ?  Why  ffiould  not  every  one  of  thefe  evangelical  truths,  be 
believed  and  embraced  ?  They  are,  in  our  bibles,  for  that  very  purpofe  j”  and 
the  like,  to  be  impertinent  and  ridiculous.  Let  him  ceafe  to  propofe  them 
with  lo  much  oftentation,  for  they  can  ferve  only  to  miflead  unwary  readers : 
or  let  him  unfay  what  he  has  faid,  of  things  “  not  plain  to  common  appre- 
henfions,  not  clear  and  intelligible.”  Let  him  recant  what  he  has  faid  of 
myfteries  in  chriftianity.  For  I  ask  with  him,  p.  8.  “  where  can  we  be  in¬ 
formed,  but  in  the  facred  and  inlpired  writings  ?”  It  is  ridiculous  to  urge,  that 
any  thing  is  neceffary  to  be  explicitly  believed,  to  make  a  man  a  chriftian, 
becaufe  it  is  writ  in  the  epiftles,  and  in  the  bible  ;  unlefs  he  confefs  that  there 
is  no  myftery,  nothing  not  plain,  nor  intelligible  to  vulgar  underftanding,  in 
the  epiftles,  or  in  the  bible. 

This  is  fo  evident,  that  the  unmasker  himfelf,  who,  p.  119.  of  his 
**  thoughts  concerning  the  caufes  of  atheifm,”  thought  it  ridiculous  to  fuppofe, 
that  the  vulgar  fhould  underftand  chriftianity,  is  here  of  another  mind :  and 
p.  30.  fays  of  his  evangelical  dodtrines  and  articles,  neceffary  to  be  affented  to, 
that  they  are  intelligible  and  plain  5  there  is  no  “  ambiguity  and  doubtfulnefs 
in  them ;  they  fhine  with  their  own  light,  and  to  an  unprejudiced  eye,  are 
plain,  evident  and  illuftrious.” 

T o  draw  the  uninasker  out  of  the  clouds,  and  prevent  his  hiding  himfelf 
in  the  doubtfulnefs  of  his  expreffions,  I  fhall  defire  him  to  fay  diredly,  whe¬ 
ther  the  articles,  which  are  neceffary  to  be  believed,  to  make  a  man  a  chri¬ 
ftian,  and  particularly  thofe  he  has  fet  down  for  fuch,  are  all  plain  and  intel¬ 
ligible,  and  fuch  as  may  be  underftood  and  comprehended  (I  will  not  fay  in 
the  unmasker’s  ridiculous  way,  by  the  weakeft  noddies,  but)  by  every  illite¬ 
rate  countryman  and  woman,  capable  of  church-communion  ? 

If  he  fays,  Yes ;  then  all  myfteries  are  excluded  out  of  his  articles  necef¬ 
fary  to  be  believed  to  make  a  man  a  chriftian.  For  that  which  can  be  com¬ 
prehended  by  every  day-labourer,  every  poor  fpinfter,  that  is  a  member  of 
the  church,  cannot  be  a  myftery.  And,  if  what  fuch  illiterate  people  cannot 
underftand,  be  required  to  be  believed  to  make  them  chriftians,  the  greateft: 
part  of  mankind  are  ihut  out  from  being  chriftians. 

But  the  unmasker  has  provided  an  anfwer,  in  thefe  words,  p.  3  1.  “  There 
is,”  fays  he,  “  a  difficulty  in  the  dodtrine  of  the  trinity,  and  feveral  truths  of 
the  gofpel,  as  to  the  exadt  manner  of  the  things  themfelves,  which  we  fhall 
never  be  able  to  comprehend,  at  leaft  011  this  fide  of  heaven  :  but  there  is  no 
Vol.  II.  7  U  difficulty 
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difficulty  as  to  the  reality  and  certainty  of  them,  becaufe  we  know  they  are 
revealed  to  us  by  God  in  the  holy  fcriptures.” 

Which  anfwer  of  u  difficulty  in  the  manner,”  and  no  u  difficulty  in  the 
reality,”  having  the  appearance  of  a  diftindtion,  looks  like  learning  ;  but  when 
it  comes  to  be  applied  to  the  cafe  in  hand,  will  fcarce  afford  us  fenfe. 

The  queftion  is  about  a  proportion  to  be  believed,  which  muff  firft  necef- 
farily  be  underftood.  For  a  man  cannot  poffibly  give  his  affent  to  any  affirma¬ 
tion  or  negation,  unlefs  he  underffand  the  terms  as  they  are  join’d  in  that  pro¬ 
portion,  and  has  a  conception  of  the  thing  affirm’d  or  denied,  and  alfo  a  con¬ 
ception  of  the  thing,  concerning  which  it  is  affirmed  or  denied,  as  they  are 
there  put  together.  But  let  the  proportion  be  what  it  will,  there  is  no  more 
to  be  underftood,  than  is  expreffed  in  the  terms  of  that  proportion.  If  it  be  a 
proportion  concerning  a  matter  of  fadt,  ’tis  enough  to  conceive,  and  believe 
the  matter  of  fadt.  If  it  be  a  proportion  concerning  the  manner  of  the  fadt, 
the  manner  of  the  fadt  muff  alfo  be  believed,  as  ’tis  intelligibly  expreffed  in  that 
proportion  ;  v.  g.  fhould  this  proportion  vexoot  ey&igoiAcuj  be  offer’d  as  an  arti¬ 
cle  of  faith,  to  an  illiterate  countryman  of  England,  he  could  not  believe  it : 
becaufe,  though  a  true  propofition,  yet  it  being  propos'd  in  words,  whofe 
meaning  he  underftood  not,  he  could  not  give  any  affent  to  it.  Put  into  Eng- 
liffi,  he  underftands  what  is  meant  by  the  “  dead  fhall  rife.”  For  he  can 
conceive,  that  the  fame  man,  who  was  dead  and  fenfelefs,  fhould  be  alive 
again ;  as  well  as  he  can,  that  the  fame  man,  who  is  now  in  a  lethargy, 
fhould  awake  again ;  or  the  fame  man  that  is  now  out  of  his  light,  and  he 
knows  not  whether  he  be  alive  or  dead,  fhould  return  and  be  with  him  again  : 
and  fo  he  is  capable  of  believing  it,  though  he  conceives  nothing  of  the  man¬ 
ner,  how  a  man  revives,  wakes,  or  moves.  But  none  of  thefe  manners  of 
thofe  adtions  being  included  in  thofe  proportions,  the  proportion  concerning 
the  matter  of  fadt  (if  it  imply  no  contradidtion  in  it)  may  be  believed;  and  fo 
all  that  is  required  may  be  done,  whatever  difficulty  may  be,  as  to  the  exadt 
manner,  how  it  is  brought  about. 

But  where  the  proportion  is  about  the  manner,  the  belief  too  muftbe  of 
the  manner,  v.  g.  the  article  is,  “  The  dead  fhall  be  raifed  with  fpiritual 
bodies and  then  the  belief  muft  be  as  well  of  this  manner  of  the  fadt,  as  of 
the  fadt  itfelf.  So  that  what  is  faid  here,  by  the  unmasker,  about  the  manner, 
fignifies  nothing  at  all  in  the  cafe.  What  is  underftood  to  be  expreffed  in  each 
proportion,  whether  it  be  of  the  manner,  or  not  of  the  manner,  is  (by  its 
being  a  revelation  from  God)  to  be  believed,  as  far  as  it  is  underftood :  but  no 
more  is  required  to  be  believed  concerning  any  article,  than  is  contained  in 
that  article. 

What  the  unmasker,  for  the  removing  of  difficulties,  adds  farther,  in 
thefe  words,  cc  But  there  is  no  difficulty  as  to  the  reality  and  certainty  of  the 
truths  of  the  gofpel;  becaufe  we  know,  they  are  revealed  to  us  by  God,  in 
the  holy  fcripture is  yet  farther  from  fignifying  any  thing  to  the  purpofe, 
than  the  former.  The  queftion  is  about  underftanding  ;  and,  in  what  lenfe 
they  are  underftood,  believing  feveral  propofitions,  or  articles  of  faith,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  fcripture.  To  this,  the  unmasker  fays,  there  can  be 
u  no  difficulty  at  all  as  to  their  reality  and  certainty  ;  becaufe  they  are  revealed 
by  God.  Which  amounts  to  no  more  but  this,  that  there  is  no  difficulty  at 
all  in  the  underftanding  and  believing  this  propofition,  “  that  whatever  is 
revealed  by  God,  is  really  and  certainly  true.”  But  is  the  underftanding  and 
believing  this  fingle  propofition,  the  underftanding  and  believing  all  the  arti¬ 
cles  of  faith  neceffary  to  be  believed  ?  Is  this  all  the  explicit  faith  a  chriftian 
need  have  ?  If  lo,  then  a  chriftian  need  explicitly  believe  no  more,  but  this 
one  propofition,  viz.  That  all  the  propofitions  between  the  two  covers  of  his 
bible,  are  certainly  true.  But  I  imagine  the  unmasker  will  not  think  the 
believing  this  one  propofition,  is  a  fufficient  belief  of  all  thofe  fundamental 
articles,  which  he  has  given  us,  as  neceffary  to  be  believed  to  make  a  man  a 
chriftian.  For,  if  that  will  ferve  the  turn,  I  conclude  he  may  make  his  fet 
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of  fundamentals  as  large  and  exprefs  to  his  fyftem  as  he  pleafes :  calvinifts, 
arminians,  anabaptifts,  focinians,  will  all  thus  own  the  belief  of  them,  viz. 
that  all  that  God  has  revealed  in  the  fcripture,  is  really  and  certainly  true. 

But  if  believing  this  propofition,  that  all  that  is  revealed  by  God  in  the 
fcripture  is  true,  be  not  all  the  faith  which  the  unmasker  requires,  what  he 
fays  about  the  reality  and  certainty  of  all  truths  revealed  by  God,  removes 
nothing  of  the  difficulty.  A  proportion  of  divine  authority  is  found  in  the 
fcripture  :  ’tis  agreed  prefently  between  him  and  me,  that  it  contains  a  real^ 
certain  truth :  but  the  difficulty  is,  what  is  the  truth  it  contains,  to  which  he 
and  I  mull  affient ;  v.  g.  the  profeffion  of  faith  made  by  the  eunuch,  in  thefe 
words,  “  Jelus  Chrift  is  the  Son  of  God,”  upon  which  he  was  admitted  into 
the  church,  as  a  chriftian,  I  believe,  contains  a  “  real  and  certain  truth.”  Is 
that  enough  ?  No,  fays  the  unmasker,  p.  87.  it  “  includes  in  it,  that  Chrift 
was  God  j”  and  therefore,  it  is  not  enough  for  me  to  believe,  that  thefe  words 
contain  a  real  certain  truth :  but  I  muft  believe,  they  contain  this  truth,  that 
Jefus  Chrift  is  God ;  that  the  eunuch  fpoke  them  in  that  fenfe,  and  in  that 
fenfe  I  muft  affent  to  them :  whereas  they  appear  to  me  to  be  fpoken,  and 
meant  here,  as  well  as  in  feveral  other  places  of  the  “  new  teftament,”  in 
this  fenfe,  viz.  “  That  Jefus  Chrift  is  the  Meffiah,”  and  in  that  fenfe,  in  this 
place,  I  affent  to  them.  The  meaning,  then,  of  thefe  words,  as  fpoken  by 
the  eunuch,  is  the  difficulty  :  and  I  defire  the  unmasker,  by  the  application  of 
what  he  has  faid  here,  to  remove  that  difficulty.  For  granting  all  revelation 
from  God  to  be  really  and  certainly  true  (as  certainly  it  is)  how  does  the  be¬ 
lieving  that  general  truth  remove  any  difficulty,  about  the  fenfe  and  interpre¬ 
tation  of  any  particular  propofition,  found  in  any  paffage  of  the  holy  fcrip- 
tures  ?  Or  is  it  poffible  for  any  man  to  underftand  it  in  one  fenfe,  and  believe 
it  in  another ;  becaufe  it  is  a  divine  revelation,  that  has  reality  and  certainty  in 
it  ?  Thus  much,  as  to  what  the  unmasker  fays,  of  the  fundamentals  he  has 
given  us,  p.  30.  viz.  That  “  no  true  lover  of  God  and  truth,  need  doubt  of 
any  of  them  :  for  there  is  no  ambiguity  and  doubtfulnefs  in  them.”  If  the 
diftindtion  he  has  ufed,  “  of  difficulty  as  to  the  exadf  manner,  and  no  diffi¬ 
culty,  as  to  the  reality  and  certainty  of  gofpel-truths,”  will  remove  all  “  am¬ 
biguity  and  doubtfulnefs”  from  all  thofe  texts  of  fcripture,  from  whence  he 
and  others  deduce  fundamental  articles,  fo  that  they  will  be  “  plain  and 
intelligible”  to  every  man,  in  the  fenfe  he  underftands  them  j  he  has  done 
great  fervice  to  chriftianity. 

But  he  feems  to  diftruft  that  himfelf,  in  the  following  words :  “  They 
fhine,”  fays  he,  “  with  their  own  light,  and,  to  an  unprejudiced  eye,  are 
plain,  evident,  and  illuftrious ;  and  they  would  always  continue  fo,  if  fome 
ill-minded  men  did  not  perplex  and  entangle  them.”  I  fee  the  matter  would 
go  very  fmooth,  if  the  unmasker  might  be  the  foie,  au  then  tick  interpreter  of 
fcripture.  He  is  wifely  of  that  judge’s  mind,  who  was  againft  hearing  the 
counfel  on  the  other  fide,  becaufe  they  always  perplexed  the  caufe. 

B  u  t  if  thofe  who  differ  from  the  unmasker,  fhall  in  their  turns  call  him 
the  “  prejudiced  and  ill-minded  man,”  who  perplexes  thefe  matters  (as  they 
may,  with  as  much  authority  as  he)  we  are  but  where  we  were  ;  each  muft 
underftand  for  himfelf,  the  beft  he  can,  till  the  unmasker  be  received,  as  the 
only  unprejudiced  man,  to  whofe  dictates  every  one,  without  examination,  is 
with  an  implicit  faith  to  fubmit. 

Here  again,  p.  32.  the  unmasker  puts  upon  me,  what  I  never  faid :  and 
therefore  I  muft  defire  him  to  fhew,  where  it  is,  that  I  pretend, 

XI.  That  this  ct  propofition,”  that  Jefus  is  the  Meffiah,  “  is  more  in¬ 
telligible,  than  any  of  thofe  he  has  named.” 

In  his  u  thoughts  concerning  the  caufes  of  atheifm,”  p.  120.  he  argues, 
that  this  propofition  [Jefus  is  the  Meffiah]  has  more  difficulty  in  it,  than  the 
article  of  the  holy  trinity.  And  his  proofs  are  worthy  of  an  unmasker.  “For,” 
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fays  he,  u  here  is  an  hebrew  word  firfb  to  be  explain’d  j”  or  (as  he  has  this 
ftrong  argument  again,  “  focinianifm  unmask’d,”  p.  32.)  “  Here  firft  the 
name  Jefus,  which  is  of  hebrew  extraction,  tho’  fmce  greciz’d,  muft  be 
expounded.” 

Answ.  Jefus  being  a  proper  name,  only  denoting  a  certain  perfon,  needs 
not  to  be  expounded,  of  what  extraction  foever  it  be.  Is  this  propofition, 
Jonathan  was  the  fon  of  Saul,  king  of  Ifrael,  any  thing  the  harder,  becaufe 
the  three  proper  names  in  it,  Jonathan,  Saul  and  Ifrael,  are  of  hebrew 
extraction  ?  And  is  it  not  as  eafy,  and  as  “  level  to  the  undemanding  of  the 
vulgar,”  as  this,  Arthur  was  the  fon  of  Henry,  king  of  England,  though 
neither  of  thefe  names  be  of  hebrew  extraction  ?  Or  cannot  any  vulgar  capa¬ 
city  underitand  this  propofition,  “  John  Edwards  writ  a  book,  intituled,” 
focinianifm  unmask’d ;  till  the  name  John,  which  is  of  hebrew  extraction, 
be  explained  to  him  ?  If  this  be  fo,  parents  were  beft  beware,  how  hereafter 
they  give  their  children  fcripture-names,  if  they  cannot  underftand  what  they 
fay  to  one  another  about  them,  till  thefe  names  of  hebrew  extraction  are 
expounded  to  them;  and  every  propofition,  that  is  in  writings  and  contracts, 
made  concerning  perfons,  that  have  names  of  hebrew  extraction,  become 
thereby  as  hard  to  be  underftood,  as  the  doCtrine  of  the  holy  trinity. 

His  next  argument  is  juft  of  the  fame  ftze.  The  word  Meftias  muft,  he 
fays,  be  explained  too.  Of  what  extraction  foever  it  be,  there  needs  no 
more  explication  of  it,  than  what  our  Englifti  bible  gives  of  it,  where  it  is 
plain  to  any  vulgar  capacity,  that  it  was  ufed  to  denote  that  King  and  Deli¬ 
verer,  whom  God  had  promifed.  So  that  this  propofition,  “  Jefus  is  the 
Mefliah,”  has  no  more  difficulty  in  it,  than  this,  Jelus  is  the  promifed  King 
and  Deliverer ;  or  than  this,  Cyrus  was  king  and  deliverer  of  Perfia  :  which, 
I  think,  requires  not  much  depth  of  hebrew  to  be  underftood.  He  that 
underftood  this  propofition,  and  took  Cyrus  for  his  king,  was  a  fubjeCt  and  a 
member  of  his  kingdom ;  and  he  that  underftands  the  other,  and  takes  Jefus 
to  be  his  King,  is  his  fubjeCt,  and  a  member  of  his  kingdom.  But,  if  this  be 
as  hard  as  it  is  to  fome  men,  to  underftand  the  doCtrine  of  the  trinity,  I  fear 
many  of  the  kings  in  the  world  have  but  few  true  fubjeCts.  To  believe  Jefus 
to  be  the  Meffiah,  is  (as  he  has  been  told,  over  and  over  again)  to  take  him  for 
our  King  and  Ruler,  promifed  and  fent  by  God.  This  is  that,  which  will 
make  any  one  from  a  jew,  or  heathen,  to  be  a  chriftian.  In  this  fenl'e  it  is 
very  intelligible  to  vulgar  capacities.  Thofe  who  fo  underftand  and  believe  it, 
are  fo  far  from  “  pronouncing  thefe  words  as  a  fpell,”  (as  the  unmasker  ridi- 
culoufly  fuggefts,  p.  33.)  that  they,  thereby,  become  chriftians. 

But  what  if  I  tell  the  unmasker,  that  there  is  one  Mr.  Edwards,  who 
(when  he  fpeaks  his  mind,  without  confidering  how  it  will  make  for,  or 
againft  him)  in  another  place,  thinks  this  propofition,  “  Jefus  is  the  Meffias,” 
very  eafy  and  intelligible  ?  To  convince  him  of  it,  I  ftiall  defire  him  to  turn 
to  the  74th  page  of  his  “  focinianifm  unmask’d,”  where  he  will  find,  that 
Mr.  Edwards,  without  any  great  fearch  into  hebrew  extractions,  inter¬ 
prets  “  Jefus  the  Mefliah,”  to  fignify  this,  “  That  Jefus  of  Nazareth  was 
that  eminent  and  extraordinary  perfon,  prophefied  of  long  before,  and  that  he 
was  fent  and  commiffioned  by  God :  ”  which,  I  think,  is  no  very  hard  pro¬ 
pofition  to  be  underftood.  But  it  is  no  ftrange  thing,  that  that,  which  was 
very  eafy  to  an  unmasker,  in  one  place,  fhould  be  terrible  hard  in  another  j 
where  want  of  fomething  better  requires  to  have  it  fo. 

Another  argument,  that  he  ufes,  to  prove  the  articles,  he  has  given  us 
to  be  neceflary  to  falvation,  p.  22.  is,  becaufe  they  are  doCtrines  which  con¬ 
tain  things,  that  in  their  nature  have  an  tc  immediate  refpeCt  to  the  occafion, 
author,  way,  end,  means,  and  iftiie  of  men’s  redemption  and  lalvation.” 
And  here  I  defire  him  to  prove, 

XII.  That  every  one  of  his  articles  contains  things  fo  immediately  rela¬ 
ting  to  the  “  occafion,  author,  way,  means,  and  ifiue  of  our  redemp- 
;  .  tion 
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tion  and  falvation,  that  ho-body  can  be  faved,  without  underftanding  tine 
texts  from  whence  he  draws  them,  in  the  very  fame  fenfe  that  he  does ; 
and  explicitly  believing  all  thefe  propofitiOns  that  he  has  deduced,  and  all 
that  he  will  deduce  from  fcripture,  when  he  fhall  pleafe  to  complete  his 
creed. 

Page  23.  He  fays  of  his  fundamentals,  tc  Not  without  good  reafon, 
Therefore,  I  call’d  them  effential  and  integral  parts  of  our  chriftian  and 
evangelical  faith :  and  why  the  vindicator  fleers  at  thefe  terms,  p.  593.  I  know 
iio  reafon,  but  that  he  cannot  confute  the  application  of  them.” 

A nsw.  One  would  think  by  the  wordj  Therefore,  which  he  ufes  here, 
that  in  the  precedent  paragraph,  he  had  produc’d  fome  reafon  to  juftify  his 
ridiculous  ufe  of  thofe  terms,  in  his  i(  thoughts  concerning  atheifm,”  p.  m. 
But  nothing  therein  will  be  found  tending  to  it.  Indeed,  the  foregoing  para¬ 
graph  begins  with  thefe  words,  “  Thus  I  have  briefly  fet  before  the  reader 
thofe  evangelical  truths,  thofe  chriftian  principles,  which  belong  to  the  very 
effence  of  chriftianity.”  Amongft  thefe,  there  is  the  word  Effence :  but  that 
from  thence,  or  any  thing  elfe  in  that  paragraph,  the  unmasker  could,  with 
good  fenfe,  or  any  fenfe  at  all,  infer,  as  he  does,  cc  not  without  good  reafon, 
therefore  I  called  thfem  the  essential  and  integral  parts  of 
our  chriftian  and  evangelical  faith  requires  an  extraordinary  fort  of  logick 
to  make  out.  What,  I  befeech  you,  is  your  good  reafon  too,  here,  upon 
Which  you  infer,  “  Therefore,”  &c  ?  For  it  is  impoflible  for  any  one,  but 
an  unmasker,  to  find  one  word,  juftifying  his  ufe  of  the  terms  effential  and 
integral.  But  it  would  be  a  great  reftraint  to  the  running  of  the  unmasker’s 
pen,  if  you  fhould  not  allow  him  the  free  ufe  of  illative  particles,  w|iere  there 
are  no  premifes  to  fupport  them :  and  if  you  fhould  not  take  affirmations 
without  proof,  for  reafoning,  you  at  once  ftrike  off  above  three  quarters  of 
his  book  j  and  he  will  often,  for  feveral  pages  together,  have  nothing  to  fay. 
As  for  example,  from  p.  28.  to  p.  35. 

But  to  fhew,  that  I  did  not,  without  reafon,  fay,  his  ufe  of  the  terms 
effential  and  integral,  in  the  place  before  quoted,  was  ridiculous ;  I  muft  mind 
my  reader,  that  p.  109.  of  his  a  thoughts  concerning  the  caufes  of  atheifm,” 
he  having  faid,  that  “  the  epiftolary  writings  are  fraught  with  other  funda¬ 
mentals,  befides  that  one  which  I  mention  ;  ”  and  then  having  fet  them  down, 
he  clofes  his  catalogue  of  them  thus  :  “  Thefe  are  matters  of  faith  contained  in 
the  epiftles,  and  they  are  effential  and  integral  parts  of  the  gofpel  itfelf,”  p.  1 1 1. 
Now  what  could  be  more  ridiculous,  than,  where  the  queftion  is  about  fun¬ 
damental  dodrines,  which  are  the  eflentials  of  chriftian  religion,  without  an 
affent  to  which,  a  man  cannot  be  a  chriftian  ;  and  fo  he  himfelf  calls  them, 
p.  21.  of  his  “  focinianifm  unmask’d;”  that  he  fhould  clofe  the  lift  he  had 
made  of  fundamental  dodrines,  i.  e.  effential  points  of  the  chriftian  religion ; 
with  telling  his  reader,  <e  Thefe  are  effential  and  integral  parts  of  the  gofpel 
itfelf?”  i.  e.  Thefe,  which  I  have  given  you  for  fundamental,  for  eflential 
dodrines  of  the  gofpel,  are  the  fundamental  and  not  fundamental,  effential 
and  not  effential  parts  of  the  gofpel  mixed  together.  For  integral  parts,  in  all 
the  writers  I  have  met  with,  befides  the  unmasker,  are  contradiftinguilhed  to 
eflential ;  and  fignify  fuch  parts,  as  the  thing  can  be  without,  but  without 
them  will  not  be  fo  complete  and  intire,  as  with  them.  Juft  fuch  an  acute- 
nefs,  as  our  unmasker,  would  any  one  fhew,  who  taking  upon  him  to  fet 
down  the  parts  effential  to  a  man,  without  the  having  of  which,  he  could 
not  be  a  man,  fhould  name  the  foul,  the  head,  the  heart,  lungs,  ftomach, 
liver,  fpleen,  eyes,  ears,  tongue,  arms,  legs,  hair  and  nails :  and  to  make  all 
fure,  fhould  conclude  with  thefe  words ;  “  Thefe  are  parts  contained”  in  a 
man,  “  and  are  effential  and  integral  parts  of  a  man  himfelf;”  i.  e.  They  are 
parts,  without  fome  of  which  he  cannot  be  a  man ;  and  others,  which  tho’ 
they  make  the  man  in  tire,  yet  he  may  be  a  man  without  them :  as  a  man 
ceafes  not  to  be  a  man,  though  he  want  a  nail,  a  finger,  or  an  arm,  which 
Vol.  II.  7  X  are 
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are  integral  parts  of  a  man.  “  Rifum  teneatis  ?”  If  the  unmasker  can  make 
any  better  fenfe  of  his  “  effential  and  integral  parts  of  the  gofpel  itfelf,”  I 
will  ask  his  pardon  for  my  laughing :  till  then  he  muft  not  be  angry,  if  the 
reader  and  I  laugh  too.  BefideS)  I  mull  tell  him,  that  thofe,  which  he  has 
fet  down,  are  not  the  “  integral  parts  of  the  chriftian  faith,”  any  more  than 
the  head,  the  trunk,  and  the  arms,  hands  and  thighs  are  the  integral  parts  of 
a  man  ;  for  a  irian  is  not  intire  without  the  legs  and  feet  too.  They  are  fome 
of  the  integral  parts  indeed ;  but  cannot  be  call’d  the  integral  parts,  where 
any,  that  go  to  make  up  the  whole  man,  are  left  out :  nor  thole  the  integral, 
but  fome  of  the  integral  parts  of  the  chriftian  faith,  out  of  which  any  of  the 
dodtrines,  propos’d  in  the  “  new  teftament,”  are  omitted :  for  whatever  is 
there  propos’d,  is  propos’d  to  be  believed,  and  fo  is  a  part  of  the  chriftian 
faith. 

Before  I  leave  his  catalogue  of  the  u  effential  and  integral  parts”  of  the 
gofpel,  which  he  has  given  us,  inftead  of  One,  containing  the  articles  necef- 
fary  to  be  believed  to  make  a  man  a  chriftian,  I  muft  take  notice  of  what  he 
fays,  whilft  he  is  making  it,  p.  9.  “  Why  then  is  there  a  treatife  publifhed, 
to  tell  the  world,  that  the  bare  belief  of  a  Meffiah,  is  all  that  is  required  of  a 
chriftian  ?  ”  As  if  there  were  no  difference  between  believing  a  Meffiah,  and 
believing  Jefus  to  be  the  Meffiah  j  no  difference  between  a  required  of  a 
chriftian,”  and  required  to  make  a  man  a  chriftian.  As  if  you  fhould  fay, 
renouncing  his  former  idolatry,  and  being  circumcifed  and  baptized  into 
Mofes,  was  all  that  was  required  to  make  a  man  an  Ifraelite;  therefore  it 
was  all  that  was  required  of  an  Il’raelite.  For  thefe  two  falfhoods  has  he,  in 
this  one  fliort  fentence,  thought  fit  flily  to  father  upon  me,  the  u  humble 
imitator  of  the  Jefuits,”  as  he  is  pleafed  to  call  me.  And,  therefore,  I  muft; 
defire  him  to  fhew. 


XIII.  Where  the  “  world  is  told,  in  the  treatife  that  I  publifhed,  That 
the  bare  belief  of  a  Meffiah,  is  all  that  is  required  of  a  chriftian  ?  ” 


The  fix  next  pages,  i.  e.  from  the  twenty-eighth  to  the  end  of  his  fecond 
chapter,  being  taken  up  with  nothing  but  pulpit  oratory,  out  of  its  place  j  and 
without  any  reply,  applied,  or  applicable  to  any  thing  I  have  faid,  in  my 
vindication,  I  fhall  pals  by,  till  he  lhews  any  thing  in  them  that  is  fo. 

In  page  36.  this  giant  in  argument,  falls  on  me,  and  mauls  me  unmerci¬ 
fully,  about  the^  epiftles.  He  begins  thus :  “  The  gentleman  is  not  without 
his  evafions,  and  he  fees  it  is  high  time  to  make  ufe  of  them.  This  puts  him 
in  fome  diforder.  For  when  he  comes  to  lpeak  of  my  mentioning  his  ill 

treatment  of  the  epiftles, - you  may  obferve,  that  he  begins  to  grow 

warmer  than  before.  Now  this  meek  man  is  nettled,  and  one  may  perceive 
he  is  fenfible  of  the  fcandal  that  he  hath  given  to  good  people,  by  his  {lighting 
the  epiftolary  writings  of  the  holy  apoftles ;  yet  he  is  fo  cunning  as  to  difguile 
his  pafiion  as  well  as  he  can.”  Let  all  this  impertinent  and  inconfiftent  ftuff 
be  fo.  I  am  angry  and  cannot  difguile  it,  I  am  cunning  and  would  difguife 
it,  but  yet  the  quick-fighted  unmasker  has  found  me  out,  that  I  am  nettled. 
What  does  all  this  notable  prologue  of  “  hi&ius  dodtius,”  of  a  cunning  man, 
end  in  effed;  “  no  cunning  man,  in  diforder,  warmed,  nettled,  in  a  paflion,” 
tend  to?  But  to  fhew,  that  thefe  following  words  of  mine,  p.  593.  of  my 
vindication,  viz.  “  I  require  you  to  publifh  to  the  world  thofe  paffages  which 
“  fhew  my  contempt  of  the  epiftles,”  are  fo  full  of  heat  and  diforder,  that 
they  need  no  other  anfwer.  But  w  what  need  I,  good  fir,  do  this,  when  you 
have  done  it  yourfelf?”  A  repjy,  I  own,  very  foft  j  and  whether  I  may  not 
fay,  very  filly,  let  the  reader  judge.  The  unmasker  having  accufed  me  of 
contemning  the  epiftles,  my  reply,  in  my  vindication,  ibid,  was  thus:  “  Sir, 
“  when  your  angry  fit  is  over,  and  the  abatement  of  your  pafiion  has  given 
“  way  to  the  return  of  your  fincerity,  I  fhall  beg  you  to  read  this  paffage  in 
“  the  583d  page  of  my  book.  Thefe  holy  writers  (viz.  the  penmen  of  the 

epiftles) 
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“  epiftles)  infpired  from  above,  writ  nothing  but  truth  ;  and  in  mod  places 
“  very  weighty  truths  to  us  now,  for  the  expounding,  clearing,  and  contirm- 
“  ing  of  the  chriftian  dodtrine,  and  eftablifhing  thofe  in  it,  who  had  embraced 
“  it.  And  again,  ibid.  The  other  parts  [i.  e.  befides  the  gofpels  and  the 
“  Ads]  of  divine  revelation  are  objeds  of  faith,  and  are  fo  to  be 
“  received  ;  they  are  truths,  of  which  none  that  is  once  known  to  be  fuch, 
“  i.  e.  revealed,  may,  or  ought  to  be  disbelieved.  And  if  this  does  not 
“  fatisfy  you,  that  I  have  as  high  a  veneration  for  the  epiftles  as  you,  or  any 
“  one  can  have,  I  require  you  to  publifh  to  the  world,  thofe  passages 
“  which  fhew  my  contempt  of  them.”  After  fuch  dired  words  of  mine, 
exprefiing  my  veneration  for  that  part  of  divine  revelation,  which  is  contained 
in  the  epiftles,  any  one  but  an  unmasker,  would  blufh  to  charge  me  with 
contempt  of  them  ;  without  alleging,  when  fummoned  to  it,  any  word  in 
my  book  to  juftify  that  charge. 

I  f  hardnefs  of  forehead  were  ftrength  of  brains,  ’twere  two  to  one  of  his 
fide  againft  any  man  I  ever  yet  heard  of.  I  require  him  to  publifh  to  the 
world,  thofe  pafiages,  that  fhew  my  contempt  of  the  epiftles ;  and  he  anfwers 
me,  <c  He  need  not  do  it,  for  I  have  done  it  myfelf.”  Whoever  had  common 
fenfe,  would  underftand,  that  what  I  demanded  was,  that  he  fhould  fhew 
the  world  where,  amongft  all  I  had  publifhed,  there  were  any  pafiages  that 
exprefied  contempt  of  the  epiftles :  for  it  was  not  expeded  he  fhould  quote 
pafiages  of  mine,  that  I  had  never  publifhed.  And  this  acute  unmasker  (to 
this)  fays,  I  had  publifhed  them  myfelf.  So  that  the  reafon  why  he  cannot 
find  them,  is,  becaufe  I  had  publifhed  them  myfelf.  But,  fays  he,  “  I  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  reader,  whether  (after  your  tedious  colledion  out  of  the  four  evan¬ 
gel  ifts)  your  palling  by  the  epiftles,  and  negleding  wholly  what  the  apoftles 
fay  in  them,  be  not  publifhing  to  the  world  your  contempt  of  them  ?”  I  de¬ 
mand  of  him  to  publifh  to  the  world  thofe  pafiages,  which  fhew  my  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  epiftles :  and  he  anfwers,  a  He  need  not,  I  have  done  it  my- 
felf.”  How  does  that  appear  ?  I  have  palled  by  the  epiftles,  fays  he.  My 
palling  them  by  then,  are  pafiages  publifhed  againft  the  epiftles  ?  For  u  pub- 
lilhing  of  pafiages”  is  what  you  faid,  you  “  need  not  do,”  and  what  “  I  had 
done.”  So  that  the  pafiages  I  have  publifhed,  containing  a  contempt  of  the 
epiftles,  are  extant  in  my  faying  nothing  of  them  ?  Surety  this  lame  palling 
by  has  done  fome  very  ihrewd  difpleafure  to  our  poor  unmasker,  that  he  fo 
lfarts  whenever  it  is  but  named,  and  cannot  think  it  contains  lei's  than  exclu- 
fion,  defiance,  and  contempt.  Here,  therefore,  the  propofidon  remaining 
to  be  proved  by  you,  is. 


XIV.  “  That  one  cannot  pafs  by  any  thing,  without  contempt  of  it.” 

And  when  you  have  proved  it,  I  lhall  then  ask  you,  what  will  become  of 
all  thofe  parts  of  lcripture,  all  thofe  chapters  and  verfes,  that  you  have  palled 
by,  in  your  collection  of  fundamental  articles  ?  Thofe  that  you  have  vouch- 
fafed  to  fet  down,  you  tell  us,  “  are  in  the  bible,  on  purpofe  to  be  believed.” 
What  mull:  become  of  all  the  reft,  which  you  have  omitted  ?  Are  they  there 
not  to  be  believed  ?  And  mull  the  reader  underftand  your  palling  them  by,  to 
be  a  publishing  to  the  world  your  contempt  of  them  ?  If  fo,  you  have  un¬ 
mask'd  yourfelf :  If  not,  but  you  may  pafs  by  fome  parts  of  feripture,  nay, 
whole  epiftles,  as  you  have  thofe  of  St.  James  and  St.  Jude,  without  con¬ 
tempt  ;  Why  may  not  I,  without  contempt,  pafs  by  others;  but  becaufe  you 
have  a  liberty  to  do  what  you  will,  and  I  muft  do  but  what  you,  in  your 
good  pleafure,  will  allow  me  ?  But  if  I  ask  you,  whence  you  have  this  privi¬ 
lege  above  others ;  you  will  have  nothing  to  fay,  except  it  be  according  to 
your  ufual  skill  in  divining,  that  you  know  my  heart,  and  the  thoughts  that 
are  in  it,  which  you  find  not  like  yours,  right,  and  orthodox,  and  good;  but 
always  evil  and  perverfe,  luch  as  I  dare  notown,  but  hypocritically  either  fay 
nothing  of,  or  declare  againft  :  but  yet,  with  all  my  cunning,  I  cannot  hide 
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them  from  you ;  your  all-knowing  penetration  always  finds  them  out ;  yoii 
know  them,  or  you  guefs  at  them,  as  is  bed:  for  your  turn,  and  that’s  as 
good :  and  then  prefently  I  am  confounded.  I  doubt*  whether  the  world 
has  ever  had  any  two-ey’d  man  your  equal,  for  penetration  and  a  quick  fight. 
The  telling,  by  the  fpeCtator’s  looks,  what  card  he  gueffes,  is  nothing  to 
what  you  can  do*  You  take  the  height  of  an  author’s  parts,  by  numbring 
the  pages  of  his  book  ;  you  can  fpy  an  herefy  in  him,  by  his  faying  not  a  fyl- 
lable  of  it ;  diftinguifh  him  from  the  orthodox,  by  his  undemanding  places  of 
fcripture,  juft  as  feveral  of  the  orthodox  do ;  you  can  repeat  by  heart  whole 
leaves  of  what  is  in  his  mind  to  fay,  before  he  fpeaks  a  word  of  it  j  you  can 
difcover  defigns  before  they  are  hatched,  and  all  the  intrigues  of  carrying  them 
On,  by  thofe  who  never  thought  of  them.  All  this,  and  more  you  can  do, 
by  the  fpirit  of  orthodoxy  3  or  which  is  as  certain,  by  your  own  good  fpirit  of 
invention  informing  you.  Is  not  this  to  be  an  errant  conjurer  ? 

But  to  your  reply.  You  fay,  “  After  my  tedious  collection  out  of 
the  four  evangelifts,  my  pafimg  by  the  epiftles,  and  negleCting  wholly  what 
the  apoftles  fay,”  &c.  I  wondred  at  firft  why  you  mentioned  not  the  ACts 
here,  as  well  as  the  four  evangelifts :  for  I  have  not,  as  you  have  in  other 
places  obferved,  been  fparing  of  collections  out  of  the  ACts  too.  But  there 
was,  it  feems,  a  neceftity  here  for  your  omitting  it :  for  that  would  have 
flood  too  near  what  followed,  in  thefe  words  j  and  u  negleCting  wholly  what 
the  apoftles  fay.”  For  if  it  appeared  to  the  reader,  out  of  your  own  confef- 
fion,  that  I  allowed  and  built  upon  the  divine  authority  of  what  the  apoftles 
fay  in  the  ACts,  he  could  not  fo  eafily  be  milled  into  an  opinion,  that  I  con¬ 
temned  what  they  fay  in  their  epiftles.  But  this  is  but  a  flight  touch  of  your 
leger-de-main. 

And  now  I  ask  the  reader,  what  he  will  think  of  a  minifterof  the  gofpel, 
who  cannot  bear  the  texts  of  fcripture  I  have  produced,  nor  my  quotations 
out  of  the  four  evangelifts?  This,  which  in  his  “  thoughts  of  thecaufesof 
atheifm,”  p.  114.  was  want  of  “  vivacity  and  elevation  of  mind,”  want  of 
<(  a  vein  of  fenfe  and  reafon,  yea,  and  of  elocution  too  j”  is  here,  in  his 
u  focinianifin  unmask’d,”  a  u  tedious  collection  out  of  the  four  evangelifts.” 
Thofe  places  I  have  quoted,  lie  heavy,  it  feems,  upon  his  ftomach,  and  are 
too  many  to  be  got  off.  But  it  was  my  bufinefs  not  to  omit  one  of  them, 
that  the  reader  might  have  a  full  view  of  the  whole  tenor  of  the  preaching 
of  our  Saviour  and  his  apoftles,  to  the  unconverted  Jews  and  Gentiles  j  and 
might  therein  fee,  what  faith  they  were  converted  to,  and  upon  their  affent 
to  which,  they  were  pronounced  believers,  and  admitted  into  the  chriftian 
church.  But  the  unmasker  complains,  there  are  too  many  of  them:  he 
thinks  the  gofpel,  the  good  news  of  falvation,  tedious  from  the  mouth  of  our 
Saviour  and  his  apoftles :  he  is  of  opinion,  that  before  the  epiftles  were  writ, 
and  without  believing  precifely  what  he  thinks  fit  to  cull  out  of  them,  there 
could  be  no  chriftians  j  and  if  we  had  nothing  but  the  four  evangelifts,  we 
could  not  be  faved.  And  yet  ’tis  plain,  that  every  fingle  one  of  the  four, 
contains  the  gofpel  of  Jefus  Chrift  ;  and  at  leaft,  they  all  together  contain  all 
that  is  neceffary  to  falvation.  If  any  one  doubt  of  this,  I  refer  him  to 
Mr.  Chillingworth  for  fatisfaCtion,  who  hath  abundantly  proved  it. 

His  following  words  (were  he  not  the  fame  unmasker  all  through)  would 
be  beyond  parallel.  “  But  let  us  hear  why  the  vindicator  did  not  attempt  to 
colleCl  any  articles  out  of  thefe  writings ;  he  afligns  this  as  one  reafon  “  The 
“  epiftles  being  writ  to  thofe  who  were  already  believers,  it  could  not  be  fup- 
“  pos’d  that  they  were  writ  to  them,  to  teach  them  fundamentals,”  p.  592. 
Vindic.  “  Certainly  no  man  would  have  conjectured,  that  he  would  have  uled 
fuch  an  evafion  as  this.  I  will  fay  that  for  him,  he  goes  beyond  all  fur- 
mifes,  he  is  above  all  conjectures,  he  hath  a  faculty  which  no  creature  on 
earth  can  ever  fathom.”  Thus  far  the  unmasker,  in  his  oratorical  ftrain.  In 
what  follows,  he  comes  to  his  clofer  reafoning,  againft  what  I  had  faid.  His 
words  are,  “  Do  we  not  know,  that  the  four  gofpels  were  writ  to,  and  for 

believers. 
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believers,  as  well  as  unbelievers  ?  Anfw.  I  grant  it.  Now  let  us  fee  your 
inference  :  therefore,  what  thefe  holy  hiftorians  recorded,  that  our  Saviour 
and  his  apoftles  faid  and  preached  to  unbelievers,  was  faid  and  preached  to 
believers.  The  difcourfe  which  our  Saviour  had  with  the  woman  of  Samaria, 
and  her  townfmen,  was  addrefted  to  believers ;  becaufe  St.  John  writ  his 
gofpel  (wherein  it  is  recorded  as  a  part  of  our  Saviour's  hiftory)  for  believers  as 
well  as  unbelievers.  St.  Peter’s  preaching  to  Cornelius,  and  St.  Paul’s  preach¬ 
ing  at  Antioch,  at  Theflalonica,  at  Corinth,  &c.  was  not  to  unbelievers,  for 
their  converfion ;  becaufe  St.  Luke  dedicates  his  hiftory  of  the  Adts  of  the 
apoftles  to  Theophilus,  who  was  a  chriftian,  as  the  unmasker  ftrenuoufly 
proves  in  this  paragraph.  Juft  as  if  he  fhould  fay,  that  the  difcourfes  which 
Caefar  records,  he  had  upon  feveral  occafions  with  the  Gauls,  were  not  addref- 
fed  to  the  Gauls  alone,  but  to  the  Romans  alfo ;  becaufe  his  commentaries 
were  writ  for  the  Romans,  as  well  as  others  :  or  that  the  fayings  of  the  antient 
Greeks  and  Romans  in  Plutarch,  were  not  fpoke  by  them  to  their  contem¬ 
poraries  only,  becaufe  they  are  recorded  by  him  for  the  benefit  of  pofterity. 

I  perused  the  preachings  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apoftles  to  the  uncon¬ 
verted  world,  to  fee  what  they  taught  and  required  to  be  believed,  to  make 
men  chriftians:  and  all  thefe  I  fet  down,  and  leave  the  world  to  judge  what 
they  contained.  The  epiftles,  which  were  all  written  to  thofe  who  had  em¬ 
braced  the  faith,  and  were  all  chriftians  already,  I  thought  would  not  fo 
diftindtly  fhew,  what  were  thofe  doctrines  which  were  abfolutely  necefiary  to 
make  men  chriftians ;  they  being  not  writ  to  convert  unbelievers,  but  to  build 
up  thofe  who  were  already  believers,  in  their  moft  holy  faith.  This  is  plainly 
exprefied  in  the  epiftle  to  the  Hebrews,  chap.  v.  1 1,  &c.  “  Of  whom  (i.  e. 

Chrift)  we  have  many  things  to  fay,  and  hard  to  be  uttered,  feeing  ye  are  all 
dull  of  hearing.  For  when  for  the  time  ye  ought  to  be  teachers,  ye  have 
need  that  one  teach  you  again,  which  be  the  firft  principles  of  the  oracles  of 
God  ;  and  are  become  fuch  as  have  need  of  milk,  and  not  of  ftrong  meat. 
For  every  one  that  ufeth  milk,  is  unskilful  in  the  word  of  righteoufnefs  ;  for 
he  is  a  babe :  but  ftrong  meat  belongeth  to  him  that  is  of  full  age,  even  thofe, 
who  by  reafon  of  ufe  have  their  fenfes  exercifed,  to  difcern  both  good  and 
bad.  Therefore,  leaving  the  principles  of  the  dodtrine  of  Chrift,  let  us  go 
on  unto  perfedtion,  not  laying  again  the  foundation  of  repentance  from  dead 
works,  and  of  faith  towards  God,  and  of  the  dodtrine  of  baptifm,  and  of 
laying  on  of  hands,  and  of  the  refurredtion  of  the  dead,  and  of  eternal  judg¬ 
ment.”  Here  the  apoftle  fhews,  what  was  his  defign  in  writing  this  epiftle  : 
not  to  teach  them  the  fundamental  dodtrines  of  the  chriftian  religion,  but  to 
lead  them  on  to  more  perfedtion  ;  that  is,  to  greater  degrees  of  knowledge, 
of  the  wife  defign,  and  wonderful  contrivance  and  carrying  on  of  the  gofpel, 
and  the  evidence  of  it ;  which  he  makes  out  in  this  epiftle,  by  fhewing  its 
correfpondence  with  the  old  teftament,  and  particularly  with  the  oecono- 
my  of  the  Mofaical  conftitution.  Here  I  might  ask  the  unmasker.  Whether 
thofe  many  things  which  St.  Paul  tells  the  Hebrews,  he  had  to  fay  of  Chrift, 
(hard  to  be  uttered  to  them,  becaufe  they  were  dull  of  hearing)  had  not  an 
u  immediate  refpedt  to  the  occafion,  author,  way,  means,  or  ifliie  of  their 
redemption  and  falvation  ?  ”  And  therefore,  u  whether  they  were  fuch  things, 
without  the  knowledge  of  which  they  could  not  be  faved  ?”  as  the  unmasker 
fays  of  fuch  things,  p.  23.  And  the  like  I  might  ask  him,  concerning  thofe 
things,  which  the  apoftle  tells  the  Corinthians,  1  epift.  chap.  iii.  2.  that  they 
“  were  not  able  to  bear.”  For  much  to  the  fame  purpofe  he  fpeaks  to  the 
Corinthians,  epift.  1.  chap.  iii.  as  in  the  above-cited  places  he  did  to  the 
Hebrews ;  ‘ c  That  he,  as  a  wife  mafter-builder,  had  laid  the  foundation  : 
and  that  foundation,  he  himfelf  tells  us,  is  “  Jefus  the  Meffiah;”  and  that 
there  is  no  other  foundation  to  be  laid.  And  that  in  this  he  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  chriftianity  at  Corinth,  St.  Luke  records,  Adts  xviii.  4 •  thele  words . 
Paul,  at  Corinth,  “  reafoned  in  the  fynagogue  every  fabbath-day,  and  tefti- 
fied  to  the  Tews,  that  Jefus  was  the  Mefliah.”  Upon  which  foundation,  he 
Vol.II.  7  Y  tells 
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tells  them,  there  might  be  a  fuperftrudure.  But  that,  what  is  built  on  the 
foundation,  is  not  the  foundation,  I  think  I  need  not  prove.  He  further 
tells  them,  that  he  had  defired  to  build  upon  this  foundation  ;  but  withal  fays, 
he  had  fed  them  till  then  “  with  milk,  and  not  with  meat;  becaufe  they 
were  babes,  and  had  not  been  able  to  bear  it,  neither  were  they  yet  able.” 
And  therefore  this  epiftle,  we  fee,  is  almoll  wholly  fpent  in  reproofs  of  their 
mifcarriages,  and  in  exhortations  and  inftrudions  relating  to  practice;  and 
very  little  faid  in  it,  for  the  explaining  any  part  of  the  great  myftery  of  falva- 
tion,  contained  in  the  gofpel. 

By  thefe  paflages  we  may  fee,  (were  it  not  evident  to  common  fenfe  itfelf, 
from  the  nature  of  things)  that  the  delign  of  thefe  epiftles  was  not  to  lay  the 
foundations,  or  teach  the  principles  of  the  chriftian  religion  ;  they  being  writ 
to  thofe  who  had  received  them,  and  were  chriftians  already.  The  fame 
holds  in  all  the  other  epiftles ;  and  therefore  the  epiftles  feemed  not  to  me 
the  propereft  parts  of  fcripture  to  give  us  that  foundation,  diftind  from  all  the 
fuperftrudures  built  on  it ;  becaufe  in  the  epiftles,  the  latter  was  the  thing 
propofed,  rather  than  the  former.  For  the  main  intention  of  the  apoftles,  in 
writing  their  epiftles,  could  not  be  to  do  what  was  done  already ;  to  lay  down 
barely  the  foundations  of  chriftianity,  to  thofe 'who  were  chriftians  already; 
but  to  build  upon  it  fome  farther  explication  of  it,  which  either  their  particu¬ 
lar  circumftances,  or  a  general  evidencing  of  the  truth,  wildom,  excellencies, 
and  privileges,  &c.  of  the  gofpel  required.  This  was  the  reafon  that  per- 
fuaded  me  to  take  the  articles  of  faith,  abfolutely  neceftary  to  be  received  to 
make  a  man  a  chriftian,  only  from  the  preachings  of  our  Saviour  and  his 
apoftles  to  the  unconverted  world,  as  laid  down  in  the  hiftorical  part  of  the 
new  teftament:  and  I  thought  it  a  good  reafon,  it  being  paft  doubt,  that 
they  in  their  preachings  propofed  to  the  unconverted,  all  that  was  neceftary  to 
be  believed,  to  make  them  chriftians ;  and  alfo,  that  that  faith,  upon  a  pro- 
feftion  whereof  any  one  was  admitted  into  the  church,  as  a  believer,  had  all 
that  was  neceftary  in  it  to  make  him  a  chriftian ;  becaufe,  if  it  wanted  any 
thing  neceftary,  he  had  necefiarily  not  been  admitted  :  unlefs  we  can  fuppofe, 
that  any  one  was  admitted  into  the  chriftian  church  by  our  Saviour  and  his 
apoftles,  who  was  not  yet  a  chriftian ;  or  pronounced  a  believer,  who  yet 
wanted  fomething  neceftary  to  make  him  a  believer,  i.  e.  was  a  believer  and 
not  a  believer,  at  the  fame  time.  But  what  thofe  articles  were,  which  had 
been  preached  to  thofe,  to  whom  the  epiftles  were  writ,  and  upon  the  belief 
whereof  they  had  been  admitted  into  the  chriftian  church,  and  became,  as 
they  are  called,  “  believers,  faints,  faithful,  eled,”  &c,  could  not  be  collected 
out  of  the  epiftles.  This,  though  it  were  my  reafon,  and  muft  be  a  reafon 
to  every  one,  who  would  make  this  inquiry ;  and  the  unmasker  quotes  the 
place  where  I  told  him  it  was  my  reafon ;  yet  he,  according  to  his  never- 
erring  illumination,  flatly  tells  me,  pag.  38.  that  it  was  not;  and  adds, 
“  Here  then  is  want  of  fincerity,”  &c.  I  muft  defire  him,  therefore,  to 
prove  what  he  fays,  pag.  38.  viz. 

XV.  That,  “  by  the  fame  argument,  that  I  would  perfuade,  that  the 
fundamentals  are  not  to  be  fought  for  in  the  epiftles,  he  can  prove  that 
they  are  not  to  be  fought  for  in  the  Gofpels  and  in  the  Ads ;  becaufe 
even  thefe  were  writ  to  thofe  that  believed.” 

And  next  I  defire  him  to  prove,  what  he  alfo  fays  in  the  fame  page,  viz. 

XVI.  “  T  hat  the  epiftles  being  writ  to  thofe  that  believed,  was  not  an 
argument  that  I  did  make  ufe  of.” 

He  tells  us,  p.  38.  That  it  is  the  argument  whereby  I  would  perfuade : 
and  in  the  very  fame  page,  a  few  lines  lower,  fays,  “  That  it  is  not  the  argu¬ 
ment  I  did  make  ufe  of.”  Who,  but  an  errant  unmasker,  would  contradid 

himfelf 
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himfclf  fo  flatly  in  the  fame  breath  ?  And  yet,  upon  that,  he  raifes  a  com¬ 
plain  l  of  my  “  want  of  fmcenty.” 

For  “  want  of  flncerity”  in  one  of  us,  we  need  not  go  far  for  an  inftance. 
The  next  paragraph,  p.  30, — 40.  affords  us  a  grois  one  of  it;  wherein  the 
unmasker  argues  ftrongly,  not  againft  any  thing  I  had  faid,  but  againft  an 
untruth  of  his  own  letting  up.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  paragraph, 
p.  40.  he  has  thefe  words:  “  It  is  manifeft,  that  the  apoftles, in  their  epiftles, 
taught  fundamentals ;  which  is  contrary  to  what  this  gentleman  fays,  that 
fuch  a  thing  could  not  be  fuppofed.”  And  therefore  the  unmasker  has  taken 
a  great  deal  of  pains  to  fhew,  that  there  are  fundamental  doctrines  to  be  found 
in  the  epiftles  ;  as  if  I  had  denied  it.  And,  to  lead  the  reader  into  an  opinion 
that  I  had  laid  fo,  he  fets  down  thefe  words,  “  could  not  be  fuppofed  j”  as  if 
they  were  my  words.  And  fo  they  are,  but  not  to  that  purpofe.  And  there¬ 
fore  he  did  well  not  to  quote  the  page,  left  the  reader,  by  barely  turning  to 
the  place,  Ihould  have  a  clear  light  of  fallhood,  inftead  of  that  flncerity, 
which,  he  would  make  the  reader  believe,  is  wanting  in  me.  My  words, 
p.  582.  “  of  the  reafonablenefs  of  chriftianity,”  are,  “  nor  can  it  be 
“  sur posed,  that  the  fending  of  fuch  fundamentals  was  the  reafon  of  the 
“  apoftles  writing  to  any  of  them.”  And  a  little  lower :  “  The  epiftles 
a  therefore  being  all  written  to  thofe  who  were  already  believers  and  chrif- 
“  tians,  the  occafton  and  end  of  writing  them  could  not  be,  to  inftruft  them 
“  in  that  which  was  neceffary  to  make  them  chriftians.”  The  thing  then, 
that  I  denied,  was  not,  that  there  were  any  fundamentals  in  the  epiftles.  For, 
ibid.  I  have  thefe  exprefs  words:  “  I  do  not  deny,  but  the  great  dodtrines 
t{  of  the  chriftian  faith  are  dropt  here  and  there,  and  fcattered  up  and  down, 
“  in  moll  of  them.”  And  therefore  he  might  have  fpared  his  endeavours,  in  the 
next  paragraph,  to  prove,  that  there  may  be  fundamentals  found  in  the  epiftles, 
till  he  flnds  fome  body  that  denies  it.  And  here  again,  I  mull  repeat  my 
ulual  queftion,  that  with  this  ftncere  writer  is  fo  often  neceffary,  viz. 

XVII.  Where  it  is  that  I  fay,  “  that  it  cannot  be  fuppofed,  that  there 
are  fundamental  articles  in  the  epiftles?  ” 

I  f  he  hopes  to  fhift  it  off  by  the  word  Taught,  which  feems  fallacioufly 
put  in ;  as  if  he  meant,  that  there  were  fome  fundamental  articles  taught, 
neceffary  to  be  believed  to  make  them  chriftians,  in  the  epiftles,  which  thofe 
wThom  they  were  writ  to,  knew  not  before ;  in  this  fenfe  I  do  deny  it : 
and  then  this  will  be  the 

XVIIth  Proposition  remaining  upon  him  to  prove,  viz. 

“That  there  are  fundamental  articles  neceffary  to  be  believed  to  make  a 
man  a  chriftian,  taught  in  the  epiftles,  which  thofe,  whom  they  were 
writ  to,  knew  not  before.” 

The  former  part  of  his  next  paragraph,  p.  40.  runs  thus :  “  Hear  ano¬ 
ther  feigned  ground  of  his  omitting  the  epiftles,  viz.  becaufe  the  fundamental 
articles  are  here  promifcuoufly,  and  without  diftindtion,  mixed  with  other 
truths.”  p.  41.  “  But  who  fees  not,  that  this  is  a  mere  eluflon  ?  For  on  the 
fame  account  he  might  have  forborn  to  learch  for  fundamental  articles  in  the 
gofpels ;  for  they  do  not  lie  there  together,  but  are  difperfed  up  and  down. 
The  doctrinal  and  hiftorical  parts  are  mixed  with  one  another,  but  he  pretends 
to  fever  them.  Why  then  did  he  not  make  a  feparation  between  the  dottrines 
in  the  epiftles,  and  thofe  other  matters  that  are  treated  of  there  ?  He  has 
nothing  to  reply  to  this,  and  therefore  we  muft  again  look  upon  what  he  has 
fuggefted,  as  a  caft  of  his  fhuffling  faculty.” 

The  argument  contained  in  thefe  words  is  this  :  A  man  cannot  well  diftin- 

guilh  fundamental  from  non-fundamental  dodtrines  in  the  epiftles,  where  they 

are 
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are  promifcuoufly  mixed  with  non-fundamental  doctrines :  therefore  he  can¬ 
not  well  diftinguifh  fundamental  dodrines  from  others  in  the  Gofpels,  and  the 
Ads,  where  they  are  mixed  with  matters  of  fad.  As  if  he  fhould  fay,  one 
cannot  well  diftinguifh  a  batchelor  of  divinity  from  other  divines,  where  feve- 
ral  of  them  ftand  together  promifcuoufly  in  the  fame  habit  j  therefore  one 
cannot  diftinguifh  a  batchelor  of  divinity  from  a  Billingfgate  orator,  where 
they  ftand  together  in  their  diftind  habits :  or  that  it  is  as  eafy  to  diftinguifh 
fine  gold,  from  that  of  a  little  lower  allay,  where  feveral  pieces  of  each  are 
mixed  together  j  as  it  is  to  diftinguifh  pieces  of  fine  gold  from  pieces  of  filver, 
which  they  are  mixed  among. 

But  it  feems,  the  unmasker  thinks  it  is  as  eafy  to  diftinguifh  between 
fundamental  and  not  fundamental  dodrines,  in  a  writing  of  the  fame  author, 
where  they  are  promifcuoufly  mixed  together,  as  it  is  to  diftinguifh  between  a 
fundamental  dodrine  of  faith,  and  a  relation  of  matter  of  fad,  where  they 
are  intermixedly  reported  in  the  fame  hiftory.  When  he  has  proved  this, 
the  unmasker  will  have  more  reafon  to  tax  me  with  elufion,  fhu filing  and 
feigning,  in  the  reafon  I  gave  for  not  colleding  fundamentals  out  of  the 
epiftles.  Till  then,  all  that  noife  muft  ftand  amongft  thofe  ridiculous  airs  of 
triumph  and  vidory,  which  he  fo  often  gives  himfelf,  without  the  leaft  advan¬ 
tage  to  his  caufe,  or  edification  of  his  reader,  tho’  he  fhould  a  thoufand  times 
fay,  “  That  I  have  nothing  to  reply.” 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  paragraph,  he  fays,  “  That  neceflary  truths, 
fundamental  principles,  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  thofe  that  are  not  filch,  in 
the  epiftolary  writings,  by  the  nature  and  importance  of  them,  by  their  im¬ 
mediate  refped  to  the  author  and  means  of  our  falvation.”  Anfw.  If  this  be 
fo,  I  defire  him  to  give  me  a  definitive  colledion  of  fundamentals  out  of  the 
epiftles,  as  I  have  given  one  out  of  the  Gofpels  and  the  Ads.  If  he  cannot 
do  that,  ’tis  plain,  he  hath  here  given  a  diftinguifhing  mark  of  fundamentals, 
by  which  he  himfelf  cannot  diftinguifh  them.  But  yet  I  am  the  fhuftler. 

The  argument  in  the  next  paragraph,  p.  41.  is  this: 

“  Necessary  dodrines  of  faith,  fuch  as  God  abfolutely  demands  to  be 
believed  for  juftification,  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  rules  of  holy  living,  with 
which  they  are  mixed  in  the  epiftles ;  therefore  dodrines  of  faith  neceflary, 
and  not  neceflary  to  be  believed  to  make  a  man  a  chriftian,  may  be  diftinguifh¬ 
ed,  as  they  ftand  mixed  in  the  epiftles.”  Which  is  as  good  fenfe  as  to  fay, 
Lambs  and  kids  may  be  eafily  diftinguifhed  in  the  fame  penn,  where  they  are 
together,  by  their  different  natures :  therefore  the  lambs  I  abfolutely  demand 
of  you,  as  neceflary  to  fatisfy  me,  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  others  in  the 
fame  penn,  where  they  are  mixed,  without  any  diftindion.  Dodrines  of 
faith,  and  precepts  of  pradice,  are  as  diftinguifhable  as  doing  and  believing ; 
and  thofe  as  eafily  difcernible  one  from  another,  as  thinking  and  walking : 
but  dodrinal  propofitions,  all  of  them  of  divine  revelation,  are  of  the  fame 
authority,  and  of  the  fame  fpecies,  in  refped  of  the  necefiity  of  believing 
them  ;  and  will  be  eternally  undiftinguifhable  into  neceflary,  and  not  neceflary 
to  be  believed,  till  there  be  fome  other  way  found  to  diftinguifh  them,  than 
that  they  are  in  a  book,  which  is  all  of  divine  revelation.  Though  therefore 
dodrines  of  faith,  and  rules  of  pradice,  are  very  diftinguifhable  in  the  epiftles, 
yet  it  does  not  follow  from  thence,  that  fundamental  and  not  fundamental 
dodrines,  points  neceflary  and  not  neceflary  to  be  believed  to  make  men  chrif- 
tians,  are  eafily  diftinguifhable  in  the  epiftles .  Which,  therefore,  remains  to 
be  proved:  and  it  remains  incumbent  upon  him, 

XVIII.  “  To  fet  down  the  marks,  whereby  the  dodrines  delivered  in  the 
epiftles,  may  eafily  and  exadly  be  diftinguifhed  into  fundamental,  and 
not  fundamental  articles  of  faith.” 

All  the  reft  of  that  paragraph,  containing  nothing  again  ft  me,  muft  be 
bound  up  with  a  great  deal  of  the  like  fluff,  which  the  unmasker  has  put  into 
:  .  his 
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his  book,  to  {hew  the  world  he  does  not  “  imitate  me  in  impertinences,  inco¬ 
herences,  and  trifling  excurfions,”  as  he  boafts  in  his  firft  paragraph.  Only 
I  ihall  deiire  the  reader  to  take  the  whole  paffage  concerning  this  matter,  as 
it  (lands  in  my  “  reafonablenefs  of  chriftianity,”  p.  582,  &c.  “  I  do  not  deny, 
“  but  the  great  doctrines  of  the  chriftian  faith  are  dropt  here  and  there,  and 
“  fcatter’d  up  and  down  in  moft  of  them.  But  ’tis  not  in  the  epiftles  we  are 
u  to  learn,  what  are  the  fundamental  articles  of  faith,  where  they  are  pro- 
“  milcuoufly,  and  without  diftinCtion,  mixed  with  other  truths  and  difcour- 
“  fes,  which  were  (tho’  for  edification  indeed,  yet)  only  occafional.  We 
u  fhall  find  and  diicern  thofe  great  and  necelfary  points  beft,  in  the  preaching 
“  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apoftles,  to  thofe  who  were  yet  ftrangers  and  igno- 
“  rant  of  the  faith,  to  bring  them  in,  and  convert  them  to  it.”  And  then 
let  him  read  tliefe  words,  which  the  unmasker  has  quoted  out  of  them  :  “  It 
is  not  in  the  epifUes,  that  we  are  to  learn  what  are  the  fundamental  articles  of 
faith,  they  were  written  for  the  refolving  of  doubts,  and  reforming  of 
miftakes  j”  with  his  introduction  of  them  in  thefe  words :  u  he  commands 
the  reader  not  to  ftir  a  jot  further  than  the  ACts.”  If  I  fhould  ask  him,  where 
that  command  appears,  he  mult  have  recourfe  to  his  old  fhift,  that  he  did  not 
mean  as  he  faid,  or  elfe  ftand  convicted  of  a  malicious  untruth.  An  orator 
is  not  bound  to  fpeak  ftriCt  truth,  though  a  difputant  be.  But  this  unmasker’s 
writing  againft  me  will  excufe  him  from  being  of  the  latter :  and  then,  why 
may  not  falfhoods  pafs  for  rhetorical  flourifhes,  in  one  who  hath  been  ufed  to 
popular  haranguing  j  to  which  men  are  not  generally  fo  fevere  as  ftriCtly  to 
examine  them,  and  expeCt  that  they  fhould  always  be  found  to  contain 
nothing  but  precife  truth,  and  ftriCt  reafoning?  But  yet  I  mult  not  forget  to 
put  upon  his  l'core,  this  other  propofition  of  his,  which  he  has,  p.  42.  and 
ask  him  to  {hew, 

XIX.  “  Where  it  is  that  I  command  my  reader  not  to  ftir  a  jot  farther, 
than  the  ACts  ?” 


In  the  next  two  paragraphs,  p.  42,-46.  the  unmasker  is  at  his  natural 
play,  of  declaiming  without  proving.  ’Tis  pity  the  Mifiina,  out  of  which  he 
takes  his  good  breeding,  as  it  told  him,  that  “  a  well-bred  and  well-taught 
man  anfwers  to  the  firft,  in  the  firft  place,”  had  not  given  him  this  rule  too, 
about  order,  viz.  That  proving  fhould  go  before  condemning  elfe  all  the  fierce 
exaggerations  ill  language  can  heap  up,  are  but  empty  fcurrility.  But  ’tis  no 
wonder  that  the  Jewifh  doCtors  fhould  not  provide  rules  for  a  chriftian  divine, 
turn’d  un masker.  For  where  a  caufe  is  to  be  maintained,  and  a  book  to  be 
writ,  and  arguments  are  not  at  hand,  yet  fomething  muft  be  found  to  fill  it ; 
railing  in  fuch  cafes  is  much  eafier  than  reafoning,  efpecially  where  a  man’s 
parts  lie  that  way. 

The  firft  of  thefe  paragraphs,  p.  42.  he  begins  thus:  “  But  let  us  hear 
further,  what  this  vindicator  faith  to  excufe  his  rejection  of  the  doCtrines  con¬ 
tained  in  the  epiftles,  and  his  putting  us  off  with  one  article  of  faith.”  And 
then  he  quotes  thefe  following  words  of  mine  :  “  What  if  the  author  defign- 
“  ed  his  treatife,  as  the  title  lhews,  chiefly  for  thofe  who  were  not  yet  tho- 
“  roughly  and  firmly  chriftians ;  purpofing  to  work  upon  thofe,  who  either 
«  wholly  disbelieved,  or  doubted  of  the  truth  of  the  chriftian  religion?” 

Ans  w.  This,  as  he  has  put  it,  is  a  downright  falfhood.  For  the  words  he 
quotes,  were  not  ufed  by  me,  “  to  excufe  my  rejection  of  the  doCtrines  con¬ 
tained’ in  the  epiftles,”  or  to  prove  there  was  but  one  article  ;  but  as  a  reafon 
why  I  omitted  the  mention  of  fatisfaCtion. 

To  demonftrate  this,  I  fhall  fet  down  the  whole  palfage,  as  it  is,  p.  590. 
of  my  vindication,  where  it  runs  thus : 

“  But  what  will  become  of  me  that  I  have  not  mentioned  fatisfaCtion  . 

«  Possibly  this  reverend  gentleman  would  have  had  charity  enough  for 
“  a  known  writer  of  the  brotherhood,  to  have  found  it  by  an  innuendo  in  thole 
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words  above  quoted,  of  laying  down  his  life  for  another.  But  every  thing 
is  to  be  drained  here  the  other  way.  For  the  author  of  the  “  reafonable- 
nefs  of  chriftianity,”  &c.  is  of  neceffity  to  be  reprefented  as  a  focinian ; 
or  elfe  his  book  may  be  read,  and  the  truths  in  it,  which  Mr.  Edwards 
likes  not,  be  received ;  and  people  put  upon  examining.  Thus  one,  as 
full  of  happy  conjectures  and  fufpicions  as  this  gentleman,  might  be  apt  to 
argue.  But  what  if  the  author  defigned  his  treatife,  as  the  title  thews, 
chiefly  for  thofe  who  were  not  yet  thoroughly  or  firmly  chriftians  j  propo- 
fing  to  work  on  thofe,  who  either  wholly  disbelieved,  or  doubted  of  the 
truth  of  the  chriftian  religion  ?  ” 

To  this  he  tells  me,  p.  43.  that  my  u  title  fays  nothing  for  me,”  i.  e. 
thews  not  that  I  defigned  my  book  for  thofe  that  disbelieved,  or  doubted  of 
the  chriftian  religion. 

A nsw.  I  thought  that  a  title  that  profefled  the  reafonablenefs  of  any  doc¬ 
trine,  thew’d  it  was  intended  for  thofe  that  were  not  fully  latisfied  of  the  rea¬ 
fonablenefs  of  it ;  unlefs  books  are  to  be  writ  to  convince  thofe  of  any  thing, 
who  are  convinced  already.  But  poflibly,  this  may  be  the  unmasker’s  way  : 
and  if  one  fhould  judge  by  his  manner  of  treating  this  fubjedt,  with  declama¬ 
tion  inftead  of  argument,  one  would  think,  that  he  meant  it  for  no-body  but 
thofe  who  were  of  his  mind  already.  I  thought  therefore,  “  the  reafonable¬ 
nefs  of  chriftianity,  as  delivered  in  the  fcripture,”  a  proper  title  to  tignify 
whom  it  was  chiefly  meant  for :  and,  I  thank  God,  I  can  with  fatisfaCtion 
fay,  it  has  not  wanted  its  efteCt  upon  fome  of  them.  But  the  unmasker 
proves  for  all  that,  that  I  could  not  delign  it  chiefly  for  disbelievers  or  doubters 
of  the  chriftian  religion.  u  For,  fays  he,  p.  43 .  how  thofe  that  wholly  dis¬ 
regard  and  disbelieve  the  fcriptures  of  the  new  teftament,  as  Gentiles,  Jews 
Mahometans,  and  Atheifts  do,”  (I  crave  leave  to  put  in  theifts,  inftead  of 
atheifts,  for  a  reafon  prefently  to  be  mentioned)  “  are  like  to  attend  to  the 
reafonablenefs  of  chriftianity,  as  delivered  in  the  fcripture,  is  not  to  be  con¬ 
ceived  ;  and  therefore,  we  look  upon  this  as  all  mere  lham  and  fophiftry.” 
Anfw.  Though  the  unmasker  teaches  good  breeding  out  of  the  Mifhna,  yet 
I  thought  he  had  been  a  minifter  of  the  gofpel,  and  had  taught  chriftianity 
out  of  the  fcripture.  Why  !  good  fir,  would  you  teach  Jews  and  Mahome¬ 
tans  chriftianity  out  of  the  talmud  and  alcoran  ;  becaufe  they  are  the  books, 
that  at  prefent,  they  attend  to  and  believe  ?  Or  would  you,  laying  by  the 
authority  of  all  books,  preach  religion  to  infidels,  in  your  own  /lame,  and  by 
your  own  authority,  laying  aflde  the  fcripture  ?  “  Is  it  not  to  be  conceived,” 
no  not  by  a  chriftian  divine,  that  the  way  to  make  unbelievers  chriftians,  is  to 
fhew  them  the  reafonablenefs  of  the  religion  contained  in  the  fcriptures  ?  But 
it  feems  the  unmasker  has  a  peculiar  way  of  preaching  and  propagating  chrif¬ 
tianity  without  the  fcripture ;  as  fome  men  have  a  peculiar  way  of  dilputing 
without  reafon. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  paragraph,  p.  43.  the  unmasker,  that  is  always  a 
fair  interpreter  of  my  meaning,  and  never  fails  to  know  it  better  than  I  do, 
tells  me,  That  by  thofe  that  wholly  disbelieve,  “  I  muft  mean  Atheifts, 
Turks,  Jews,  and  Pagans,  and  by  thofe  that  are  not  firmly  chriftians,  a  few 
weak  chriftians.”  But  did  our  unmasker  never  hear  of  unbelievers,  under  a 
denomination  diftindt  from  that  of  Atheifts,  Turks,  Jews  and  Pagans?  Whilft 
the  pulpit  and  the  prefs  have  fo  often  had  up  the  name  of  theifts  or  deifts, 
has  that  name  wholly  Tcap’d  him  ?  ’Twas  thel'e  I  chiefly  defigned,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve,  no-body  of  all  that  read  my  vindication,  but  the  unmasker,  miftook 
me,  if  he  did.  But  there  at  leaf!:,  p.  591.  he  might  have  found  the  name, 
as  of  a  fort  of  unbelievers,  not  unknown  amongft  us.  But,  whatever  he 
thought,  it  was  convenient,  and  a  fort  of  prudence  in  him  (when  he  would 
perfuade  others,  that  I  had  not  a  delign,  which  I  fay  I  had)  to  leflen  as  much 
as  he  could,  and  cover  the  need  of  any  l'uch  delign  ;  and  fo  make  it,  that  I 
could  not  intend  my  book  to  work  upon  thofe  that  disbelieved,  or  did  not 
firmly  believe  j  by  infinuating,  there  were  few  or  none  fuch  amongft  us. 

Hence 
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Hence  he  fays,  that  by  thole  that  are  not  thoroughly  and  firmly  chrifiians, 
“  I  mean  a  few  weak  chrifiians;”  as  well  asunder  thofe,  who  wholly  dis¬ 
believe,  he  left  the  theifts  out  of  my  meaning.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  from 
the  unmasker,  that  there  are  but  few  weak  chrifiians,  few  that  have  doubts 
about  the  truth  of  chriftianity  amongfi  us.  But  if  there  be  not  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  deifis,  and  that  the  preventing  their  increale  be  not  worth  everv  true 
chriftian  s  care  and  endeavours,  thofe  who  have  been  lo  loud  againft  them 
have  been  much  to  blame  ;  and  I  with  to  God,  there  were  no  real'on  for  their 
complaints.  For  thefe  therefore,  I  take  the  liberty  to  fay,  as  I  did  before, 
that  I  chiefly  defigned  my  book  3  and  Shall  not  be  afhamed  of  this  fophiftrv, 
as  you  call  it,  if  it  can  be  fophiftry,  to  allege  a  matter  of  fa<ft  that  I  know ; 
till  you  have  arguments  to  convince  me,  that  you  know  my  intention  in  pub- 
lifhing  it,  better  than  I  do  myfelf.  And  I  fhall  think  it  fiill  no  blameable 
prudence,  however  you  exclaim  againft  prudence,  (as  perhaps  you  have  fome 
reafon)  that  “  I  mention’d  only  thofe  advantages,  that  all  chrifiians  are  agreed 
w  in-  and  that  I  obferved  that  command  of  the  apoftle,  Rom.  xiv.  i.  u  Him 
u  that  is  weak  in  the  faith  receive  ye,  but  not  to  doubtful  dilputations  f  ’  with- 
u  out  being  a  focinian.  I  think  J  did  not  amifs,  that  I  offered  to  the  belief  of 
“  thofe  that  flood  off,  that,  and  only  that,  which  our  Saviour  and  his  apoftles 
“  preached  for  the  reducing  the  unconverted  world.  And  would  any  one 
u  think,  he  in  earneft  went  about  to  perfuade  men  to  be  chrifiians,  who 
“  fhould  ufe  that  as  an  argument  to  recommend  the  gofpel,  which  he  has 
“  obferved  men  to  lay  hold  on  as  an  objection  againft  it  ?  To  urge  l’uch  points 
“  of  controverfy  as  neceflary  articles  of  faith,  when  we  fee  our  Saviour  and 
“  the  apoftles  urged  them  not  as  neceflary  to  be  believed  to  make  men  chrif- 
“  tians,  is  (by  our  own  authority)  to  add  prejudices  to  prejudices,  and  to 
u  block  up  our  own  way  to  thofe  men,  whom  we  would  have  accefs  to,  and 
“  prevail  upon.”  . 

I  have  repeated  this  again  out  of  the  590th  page  of  my  vindication, 
where  there  is  more  to  the  fame  purpole  3  that  the  reader  may  fee  how  fully 
the  unmasker  has  anfivered  it. 

Because  I  laid,  cc  Would  any  one  blame  my  prudence,  if  I  mention'd 
“  only  thofe  advantages,  which  all  chrifiians  are  agreed  in  ?  ”  the  unmasker 
adds,  p.  44.  focinian  chrifiians  :  and  then,  as  if  the  naming  of  that  had  gain¬ 
ed  him  his  point,  he  goes  on  vidtorioufiy  thus;  “  He  has  bethought  himfelf 
better,  Since  he  firft  publifhed  his  notions,  and  (as  the  refult  of  that)  he  now 
begins  to  refolve,  what  he  writ,  into  prudence.  I  know  whence  he  had  this 
method,  (and  ’tis  likely  he  has  taken  more  than  this  from  the  Same  hands)  viz* 
from  the  miflionary  Jefe its,  that  went  to  preach  the  gofpel  to  the  people  of 
China.  We  are  told,  that  they  inftru&ed  them  in  Some  matters  relating  to 
our  Saviour  >  they  let  them  know  that  Jefus  was  the  Meflias,  the  perSon  pro¬ 
mised  to  be  Sent  into  the  world  :  but  they  concealed  his  Sufferings  and  death, 
and  they  would  not  let  them  know  any  thing  of  his  paffion  and  crucifixion. 
So  our  author  (their  humble  imitator)  undertakes  to  inftrudt  the  world  in 
chriftianity,  with  an  omiflion  of  its  principal  articles ;  and  more  elpecially 
that  of  the  advantage  we  have  by  Chrift’s  death,  which  was  the  prime  thing 
defigned  in  his  coming  into  the  world.  This  he  calls  prudence  :  So  that  to  hide 
from  the  people  the  main  articles  of  the  chriftian  religion,  to  difguife  the  faith 
of  the  gofpel,  to  betray  chriftianity  itfelf,  is,  according  to  this  excellent 
writer,  the  cardinal  virtue  of  prudence.  May  we  be  delivered  then,  fay  I, 
from  a  prudential  Racovian.”  And  there  ends  the  rattling  for  this  time  3  not 
to  be  out-done  by  any  piece  of  clock-work  in  the  town.  When  he  is  once  Set 
a  going,  he  runs  on  like  an  alarum,  always  in  the  Same  ftrain  of  noify,  empty 
declamation,  (wherein  every  thing  is  fuppofed,  and  nothing  proved)  till  his  own 
weight  has  brought  him  to  the  ground  :  and  then,  being  wound  up  with  Some 
new  topick,  takes  another  run,  whether  it  makes  for  or  againft  him,  it  mat¬ 
ters  not  3  he  has  laid  about  him  with  ill  language,  let  it  light  where  it  will, 
and  the  vindicator  is  paid  off. 

That 
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That  I  may  keep  the  due  diftance  in  our  different  ways  of  writing,  I 
fhall  fhew  the  reader,  that  I  fay  not  this  at  random  ;  but  that  the  place  affords 
me  occafion  to  fay  fo.  He  begins  this  paragraph  with  thefe  words,  p.  42. 
“  Let  us  hear  farther,  what  this  vindicator  fays  to  excufe  his  rejedtion  of  the 
doctrines  contained  in  the  epiftles.”  This  rejection  of  the  dodtrines  contained 
in  the  epiftles,  was  the  not  mentioning  the  fatisfadtion  of  Chrift,  amongft 
thofe  advantages  I  fhew’d  that  the  world  received  by  his  coming.  This 
appears  by  the  words  he  here  quotes,  as  my  excufe  for  that  omiffion.  In 
which  place,  I  alfo  produced  fome  pillages  in  my  book,  which  founded  like 
it,  fome  words  of  fcriplure  that  are  ufed  to  prove  it;  but  this  will  not  content 
him  :  I  am,  for  all  that,  a  “  betrayer  of  chriftianity,  and  contemner  of  the 
epiftles.”  Why  ?  Becaufe  I  did  not,  out  of  them,  name  fatisfadtion.  If  you 
will  have  the  truth  of  it,  fir,  there  is  not  any  fuch  word  in  any  one  of  the 
epiftles,  or  other  books  of  the  new  teftament,  in  my  bible,  as  fatisfying,  or 
fatisfadtion  made  by  our  Saviour;  and  fo  I  could  not  put  it  into  my  “  chrif¬ 
tianity  as  delivered  in  the  fcripture.”  If  mine  be  not  a  true  bible,  I  defire  you 
to  furnifh  me  with  one  that  is  more  orthodox  ;  or  if  the  tranflators  have 
“  hid  that  main  article  of  the  chriftian  religion,”  they  are  the  “  betrayers 
of  chriftianity,  and  contemners  of  the  epiftles,”  who  did  not  put  it  there ; 
and  not  I,  who  did  not  take  a  word  from  thence,  which  they  did  not  put 
there.  For  truly,  I  am  not  a  maker  of  creeds ;  nor  dare  add  either  to  the 
fcripture,  or  to  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  chriftian  religion. 

But  you  will  fay,  fatisfadtion,  though  not  named  in  the  epiftles,  yet  may 
plainly  be  collected  out  of  them.  Anfw.  And  fo  it  may  out  of  feveral  places 
in  my  “  reafonablenefs  of  chriftianity,”  fome  whereof,  which  I  took  out  of 
the  gofpels,  I  mentioned  in  my  vindication,  p.  590.  and  others  of  them, 
which  I  took  out  of  the  epiftles,  I  fhall  point  out  to  you  now  :  as  p.  526. 
I  fay,  the  defign  of  our  Saviours  coming  was  to  be  offered  up ;  and 
p.  547.  I  fpeak  of  the  work  of  our  redemption;  words  which,  in  the 
epiftles,  are  taken  to  imply  fatisfadtion.  And  therefore,  if  that  be  enough, 
I  fee  not,  but  I  may  be  free  from  betraying  chriftianity  ;  but  if  it  be  necef- 
fary  to  name  the  word  Satisfaction,  and  he  that  does  not  fo,  is  a  betrayer  of 
chriftianity,  you  will  do  well  to  confider,  how  you  will  acquit  the  holy 
apoftles  from  that  bold  imputation  ;  which,  if  it  be  extended  as  far  as  it  will 
go,  will  fcarce  come  fhort  of  blafphemy  :  for  I  do  not  remember,  that  our 
Saviour  has  any  where  named  fatisfadtion,  or  implied  it  plainer  in  any  words, 
than  thofe  I  have  quoted  from  him ;  and  he,  I  hope,  will  efcape  the  intem¬ 
perance  of  your  tongue. 

You  tell  me,  I  had  my  <c  prudence  from  the  miftionary  Jefuits  in  China, 
who  concealed  our  Saviour’s  fufferings  and  death,  becaufe  I  undertake  to 
inftrudt  the  world  in  chriftianity,  with  an  omiffion  of  its  principal  articles.” 
And  I  pray,  fir,  from  whom  did  you  learn  your  prudence,  when,  taking  upon 
you  to  teach  the  fundamental  dodtrines  of  chriftianity,  in  your  “  thoughts  . 
concerning  the  caufes  of  atheilfn,”  you  left  out  feveral,  that  you  have  been 
pleafed  fince  to  add  in  your  “  focinianifm  unmask’d?”  Or  if  I,  as  you  fay 
here,  betray  chriftianity  by  this  omiffion  of  this  principal  article ;  what  do 
you,  who  are  a  profefled  teacher  of  it,  if  you  omit  any  principal  article, 
which  your  prudence  is  fo  wary  in,  that  you  will  not  fay  you  have  given  us 
all  that  are  necefiary  to  falvation,  in  that  lift  you  have  laft  published  ?  I  pray, 
who  adts  heft  the  Jefuit,  (whole  humble  imitator,  you  fay,  I  am)  you,  or  I? 
when,  pretending  to  give  a  catalogue  of  fundamentals,  you  have  not  reduced 
them  to  diredt  propofitions ;  but  have  left  fome  of  them  indefinite,  to  be  col- 
ledted  as  every  one  pleafes :  and  inftead  of  telling  us  it  is  a  perfedt  catalogue  of 
fundamentals,  plainly  ffiuffle  it  oft',  and  tell  me,  p.  22.  “  If  that  will  not 
content  me,  you  are  fure  you  can  do  nothing  that  will :  if  I  require  more,  it 
is  folly  in  you  to  comply  with  me  ?  ”  One  part  of  what  you  here  fay,  I  own 
to  you,  favours  not  much  of  the  skill  of  a  Jefuit.  You  confefs  your  inability, 
and  I  believe  it  to  be  perfedtly  true :  that  if  what  you  have  done  already 
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(which  is  nothing  at  all)  ct  will  not  content  me,  you  are  fure,  you  can  do 
nothing  that  will  content  me,”  or  any  reafonable  man,  that  (hall  demand  of 
you  a  compleat  catalogue  of  fundamentals.  But  you  make  it  up  pretty  well, 
with  a  confidence  becoming  one  of  that  order.  For  he  mult  have  rub  cl  his 
forehead  hard,  who,  in  the  fame  treadle,  where  he  fo  leverely  condemns  the 
imperfection  of  my  lift  of  fundamentals,  confelfes,  that  he  cannot  give  a 
complete  catalogue  of  his  own. 

You  publifh  to  the  world  in  this  44th,  and  the  next  page,  that  “  I  hide 
from  the  people,  the  main  articles  of  the  chrillian  religion  ;  I  diiguife  the 
faith  of  the  gofpel,  betray  chriltianity  itfelf,  and  imitate  the  Jefuits  that  went 
to  preach  the  gofpel  to  the  people  of  China,  by  my  omiffion  of  its  principal  or 
main  articles.” 

Answ.  I  know  not  how  I  difguife  the  faith  of  the  gofpel,  &c.  in  imitation 
of  the  Jefuits  in  China ;  unlefs  taking  men  off  from  the  inventions  of  men, 
and  recommending  to  them  the  reading  and  lfudy  of  the  holy  feripture,  to 
find  what  the  gofpel  is,  and  requires,  be  “  a  difguifing  the  faith  of  the  gofpel, 
a  betraying  of  chriltianity,  and  an  imitating  the  Jefuits.”  Befides,  fir,  if  one 
may  ask  yQU,  In  what  fchool  did  you  learn  that  prudent  warinefs  and  referve, 
which  fo  eminently  appears,  p.  24.  of  your  focinianifm  unmask’d,  in  thele 
words:  “  Thefe  articles”  (meaning  thole  which  you  had  before  enumerated 
as  fundamental  articles)  of  faith,  are  l'uch  as  mult  in  some  measure  be 
known  and  affented  to  by  a  chriltian,  luch  as  mult  generally  be  received, 
and  embraced  by  him  ?”  You  will  do  well  the  next  time,  to  fet  down,  how 
fur  your  fundamentals  mult  be  known,  affented  to,  and  received  ;  to  avoid  the 
fufpicion,  that  there  is  a  little  more  of  Jefuitifm  in  thefe  exprefiions,  “  in 
fome  meafure  known  and  aflented  to,  and  generally  received  and  embraced,” 
than  what  becomes  a  fincere  protelfant  preacher  of  the  gofpel.  For  your 
fpeaking  fo  doubtfully  of  knowing  and  affenting  to  thofe,  which  you  give  us 
for  fundamental  dodtrines,  which  belong  (as  you  fay)  to  the  very  effence  of 
chriltianity,  will  hardly  efcape  being  imputed  to  your  want  of  knowledge,  or 
want  of  fincerity.  And  indeed,  the  word,  General,  is  in  familiar  ufe  with 
you,  and  ltands  you  in  good  Head,  when  you  would  fay  fomething,  you 
know  not  what ;  as  I  lhall  have  occafion  to  remark  to  you,  when  I  come  to 
your  91ft  page. 

Further,  I  do  not  remember  where  it  was,  that  I  mentioned  or  under¬ 
took  to  fet  down  all  the  “  principal  or  main  articles  of  chriltianity.”  To 
change  the  terms  of  the  queltion,  from  articles  neceflary  to  be  believed  to 
make  a  man  a  chriltian,  into  principal  or  main  articles,  looks  a  little  Jefuiti- 
cal.  But  to  pafs  by  that :  the  apoltles,  when  they  “  went  to  preach  the 
gofpel  to  people,”  as  much  Itrangers  to  it  as  the  Chinefes  were,  when  the  Euro¬ 
peans  came  firlt  amonglt  them,  “  Did  they  hide  from  the  people  the  main 
articles  of  the  chriltian  religion,  difguife  the  faith  of  the  gofpel,  and  betray 
chriltianity  itfelf?”  If  they  did  not,  I  am  fure  I  have  not:  for  I  have  not 
omitted  any  of  the  main  articles  which  they  preached  to  the  unbelieving 
world.  Thole  I  have  fet  down,  with  fo  much  care,  not  to  omit  any  of  them, 
that  you  blame  me  for  it  more  than  once,  and  call  it  tedious.  However  you 
are  pleafed  to  acquit  or  condemn  the  apoltles,  in  the  cafe  of  your  fupreme 
determination,  I  am  very  indifferent.  If  you  think  fit  to  condemn  them  for 
“  difguifing  or  betraying  the  chriltian  religion,”  becaufe  they  faid  no  more 
of  fatisfadtion,  than  I  have  done,  in  their  preaching  at  firft,  to  their  unbe¬ 
lieving  auditors,  Jews  or  Heathens,  to  make  them,  as  I  think,  chriltians,  (for 
that  I  am  now  fpeaking  of)  I  lhall  not  be  forry  to  be  found  in  their  com¬ 
pany,  under  what  cenfure  l'oever.  If  you  are  pleafed  gracioully  to  take  off 
this  your  cenfure  from  them,  for  this  omiffion,  I  fhall  claim  a  lhare  in  the 


fame  indulgence. 

But  to  come  to  what,  perhaps,  you  will  think  yourfelf  a  little  more  con¬ 
cerned  not  to  cenfure,  than  what  the  apoltles  did  fo  long  fincej  for  you  have 
given  inftances  of  being  very  apt  to  make  bold  with  the  dead  :  Pray  tell  me, 
Vol.  II.  8  A  does 
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does  the  church  of  England  admit  people  into  the  church  of  Chrid  at  hap¬ 
hazard  ?  Or  without  propofing,  and  requiring  a  profeffion  of  all  that  is  necef- 
fary  to  be  believed  to  make  a  man  a  chridian  ?  If  (lie  does  not,  I  defire  you 
to  turn  to  the  baptifm  of  thofe  of  riper  years  in  our  liturgy  :  where  the  pried, 
asking  the  convert  particularly,  whether  he  believes  the  apodles  creed,  which 
he  repeats  to  him ;  upon  his  profeffion  that  he  does,  and  that  he  dedres  to  be 
baptized  into  that  faith,  without  one  word  of  any  other  articles,  baptizes  him; 
and  then  declares  him  a  chridian,  in  thefe  words :  “  We  receive  this  perfon 
into  the  congregation  of  Chrid’s  flock,  and  fign  him  with  the  fign  of  the  crofs, 
in  token  that  he  fhall  not  be  alhamed —  to  continue  Chrid’s  faithful 
foldier  and  fervant.”  In  all  this  there  is  not  one  word  of  fatisfaidion,  no 
more  than  in  my  book,  nor  fo  much  neither.  And  here  I  ask  you,  Whether 
for  this  omiffion,  you  will  pronounce  that  the  church  of  “  England  difguifes 
the  faith  of  the  gofpel  ?  ”  However  you  think  flt  to  treat  me,  yet  methinks 
you  ffiould  not  let  yourfelf  loofe  fo  freely  againd  our  fird  reformers,  and  the 
fathers  of  our  church  ever  flnce,  as  to  call  them  “  Betrayers  of  chridianity 
itfelf ;  ”  becaufe  they  think  not  fo  much  neceflary  to  be  believed  to  make  a 
man  a  chridian,  as  you  are  pleafed  to  put  down  in  your  articles ;  but  omit,  as 
well  as  I,  your  “  main  article  of  fatisfa&ion.” 

Having  thus  notably  harangu’d  upon  the  occafion  of  my  faying,  “Would 
<c  any  one  blame  my  prudence  ?”  and  thereby  made  me  a  “  Socinian,  a  Jefuit, 
and  a  betrayer  of  chridianity  itfelf,”  he  has  in  that  anfwered  all  that  fuch  a 
mifcreant  as  I  do,  or  can  fay ;  and  fo  paffes  by  all  the  reafons  I  gave,  for 
what  I  did  ;  without  any  other  notice  or  anfwer,  but  only  denying  a  matter 
of  fa£t,  which  I  only  can  know,  and  he  cannot,  viz.  my  defign  in  printing 
my  “  reafonablenefs  of  chridianity.” 

In  the  next  paragraph,  p.  45.  in  anfwer  to  thefe  words  of  St.  Paul,  Rom. 
xiv.  1.  “  Him  that  is  weak  in  the  faith  receive  ye,  but  not  to  doubtful  depu¬ 
tations  ;  ”  which  I  brought  as  a  reafon,  why  I  mentioned  not  fatisfaftion 
amongd  the  benefits  received  by  the  coming  of  our  Saviour;  becaufe,  as  I  tell 
him  in  my  vindication,  p.  590.  “  my  reafonablenefs  of  chridianity,”  as  the 
title  ffiews,  was  “  defigned  chiefly  for  thofe  who  were  not  yet  thoroughly 
“  or  firmly  chridians.”  He  replies,  and  I  defire  him  to  prove  it. 

XX.  “  That  I  pretend  a  defign  of  my  book,  which  was  never  fo  much 
as  thought  of,  ’till  I  was  follicited  by  my  brethren  to  vindicate  it.” 

All  the  red  in  this  paragraph,  being  either  nothing  to  this  place  of  the 
Romans,  or  what  I  have  anfwer’d  elfewhere,  needs  no  farther  anfwer. 

The  next  two  paragraphs,  p.  46, — 49.  are  meant  for  an  anfwer  to  fome- 
thing  I  had  faid  concerning  the  apodles  creed,  upon  the  occafion  of  his  charg¬ 
ing  my  book  with  focinianifm.  They  begin  thus : 

This  “  author  of  the  new  chridianity”  [Anfw.  This  new  chridianity  is 
as  old  as  the  preaching  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apodles,  and  a  little  older  than 
the  unmasker’s  fydem]  “  wifely  objects,  that  the  apodles  creed  hath  none  of 
thofe  articles  which  I  mention,”  p.  591,  &c.  Anfw.  If  that  author  wifely 
objects,  the  unmasker  would  have  done  well  to  have  replied  wifely.  But  for 
a  man  wifely  to  reply,  it  is  in  the  fird  place  requifite,  that  the  objection  be 
truly  and  fairly  fet  down  in  its  full  force,  and  not  reprefented  fhort,  and  as 
will  bed  ferve  the  anfwerer’s  turn  to  reply  to.  This  is  neither  wife  nor  honed : 
and  this  fird  part  of  a  wife  reply,  the  unmasker  has  failed  in.  This  will 
appear  from  my  words,  and  the  occafion  of  them.  The  unmasker  had 
accufed  my  book  of  focinianifm,  for  omitting  fome  points,  which  he  urged 
as  neceflary  articles  of  faith.  To  which  I  anfwered,  That  he  had  done  fo 
only  “  to  give  it  an  ill  name,  not  becaufe  it  was  focinian ;  for  he  had  no 
“  more  reafon  to  charge  it  with  focinianifm,  for  the  omiffions  he  mentions, 

“  than  the  apodles  creed.”  Thefe  are  my  words,  which  he  ffiould  have  either 
fet  down  out  of  p.  592.  which  he  quotes,  or  at  lead  given  the  objection,  as  I 

put 
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put  it,  if  he  had  meant  to  have  cleared  it  by  a  fair  anfwer.  But  he,  in  dead 
thereof,  contents  himfelf  that  “  I  object,  that  the  apoftles  creed  hath  none 
of  thole  articles  and  doCtrines  which  the  unmasker  mentioned.”  Anfw.  This 
at  bed;  is  but  a  part  of  my  objection,  and  not  to  the  purpofe  which  I  there 
meant,  without  the  red:  joined  to  it;  which  it  has  pleafed  the  unmasker 
according  to  his  laudable  way,  to  conceal.  My  objection,  therefore  Hands 
thus : 

That  the  lame  articles,  for  the  omiftion  whereof  the  unmasker  charges 
my  book  with  focinianifm,  being  all'o  omitted  in  the  apoftles  creed  he 
has  no  more  reafon  to  charge  my  book  with  focinianifm,  for  the  omif- 
fions  mentioned,  than  he  hath  to  charge  the  apoftles  creed  with  focini¬ 
anifm. 

T  o  this  objection  of  mine,  let  us  now  fee  how  he  anfwers,  p.  4 7* 

“  N  or  does  any  confiderate  man  wonder  at  it,”  [i.  e.  that  the  apoftles 
creed  hath  none  of  thofe  articles  and  doCtrines  which  he  had  mentioned] 
“  for  the  creed  is  a  form  of  outward  profeftion,  which  is  chiefly  to  be  made 
in  the  publick  aflemblies,  when  prayers  are  put  up  in  the  church,  and  the 
holy  fcriptures  are  read :  then  this  abridgment  of  faith  is  properly  ufed,  or 
when  there  is  not  time  or  opportunity  to  make  any  enlargement.  But  we  are 
not  to  think  it  exprefly  contains  in  it  all  the  necelfary  and  weighty  points,  all 
the  important  dodtrines  of  belief ;  it  being  only  defigned  to  be  an  abftrad.” 

A nsw.  Another  indifpenfible  requifite  in  a  wife  reply  is,  that  it  Ihould  be 
pertinent.  Now  what  can  there  be  more  impertinent,  than  to  confefs  the 
matter  of  fadt  upon  which  the  objedtion  is  grounded ;  but,  inftead  of  deftroy- 
ing  the  inference  drawn  from  that  matter  of  fadt,  only  amufe  the  reader  with 
wrong  reafons,  why  that  matter  of  fadt  was  fo  ? 

N  o  conliderate  man,  he  fays,  doth  wonder,  that  the  articles  and  dodtrines 
he  mentioned,  are  omitted  in  the  apoftles  creed :  becaufe  “  that  creed  is  a 
form  of  outward  profeftion.”  Anfw.  A  profeftion !  of  what  I  befeech  you  ? 
Is  it  a  form  to  be  ufed  for  form’s  fake  ?  I  thought  it  had  been  a  profeftion  of 
fomething,  even  of  the  chriftian  faith  :  and  if  it  he  fo,  any  confiderate  man 
may  wonder  necelfary  articles  of  the  chriftian  faith  Ihould  be  left  out  of  it. 
For  how  it  can  he  an  outward  profeftion  of  the  chriftian  faith,  without  con¬ 
taining  the  chriftian  faith,  I  do  not  fee ;  unlefs  a  man  can  outwardly  profefs 
the  chriftian  faith  in  words,  that  do  not  contain  or  exprefs  it,  i.  e.  profefs  the 
chriftian  faith,  when  he  does  not  profefs  it.  But  he  fays,  “  ’Tis  a  profeftion 
chiefly  to  be  made  ufe  of  in  aflemblies.”  Anfw.  Do  thofe  folemn  aflemblies 
privilege  it  from  containing  the  necelfary  articles  of  the  chriftian  religion  ?  This 
proves  not  that  it  does  not,  or  was  not  defigned  to  contain  all  articles  neceflary 
to  be  believed  to  make  a  man  a  chriftian  ;  unlefs  the  unmasker  can  prove  that 
a  “  form  of  outward  profeftion”  of  the  chriftian  Faith,  that  contains  all  fuch 
necelfary  articles,  cannot  be  made  ufe  of,  in  the  publick  aflemblies.  “  In  the 
publick  aflemblies,”  fays  he,  “  when  prayers  are  put  up  by  the  church,  and 
the  holy  fcriptures  are  read,  then  this  abridgment  of  faith  is  properly  ufed ; 
or  when  there  is  not  generally  time  or  opportunity  to  make  an  enlargement.” 
Anfw.  But  that  which  contains  not  what  is  abfolutely  necelfary  to  be  believed 
to  make  a  man  a  chriftian,  can  no  where  be  properly  ufed  as  a  form  of  out¬ 
ward  profeftion  of  the  chriftian  faith,  and  leaft  of  all,  in  the  folemn  publick 
aflemblies.  All  the  fenfe  I  can  make  of  this  is,  that  this  abridgment  of  the 
chriftian  faith,  i.  e.  imperfeCt  collection  (as  the  unmasker  will  have  it)  offome 
of  the  fundamental  articles  of  chriftianity  in  the  apoftles  creed,  which  omits 
the  greateft  part  of  them,  is  made  ufe  of  as  a  form  of  outward  profeftion,  of 
but  part  of  the  chriftian  faith  in  the  publick  aflemblies ;  when  by  reafon  of 
reading  of  the  fcripture  and  prayers,  there  is  not  time  or  opportunity  for  a  full 
$md  perfect  profeftion  of  it. 
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’Tis  ftrange  the  chriftian  church  fhould  not  find  time  nor  opportunity  in 
fixteen  hundred  years,  to  make,  in  any  of  her  publick  aflemblies,  a  profeffion 
of  fo  much  of  her  faith,  as  is  neceflary  to  make  a  man  a  chriftian.  But  pray 
tell  me,  has  the  church  any  fuch  full  and  compleat  form  of  faith,  that  hath 
in  it  all  thofe  propofitions,  you  have  given  us  for  neceflary  articles,  (not  to  fay 
any  thing  of  thofe  which  you  have  referved  to  yourfelf,  in  your  own  breaft, 
and  will  not  communicate)  of  which  the  apoftles  creed  is  only  a  fcanty  form, 
a  brief  impeded  abftrad,  ufed  only  to  fave  time  in  the  croud  of  other  pref- 
fing  occafions,  that  are  always  in  hafte  to  be  di (patched  ?  If  fhe  has,  the 
unmasker  will  do  well  to  produce  it.  If  the  church  has  no  fuch  complete 
form,  befides  the  apoftles  creed,  any  where,  of  fundamental  articles ;  he  will 
do  well  to  leave  talking  idly  of  this  abftrad,  as  he  goes  on  to  do  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words : 

<c  But,”  fays  he,  “  we  are  not  to  think  that  it  exprefly  contains  in  it  all 
the  neceflary  and  weighty  points,  all  the  important  dodrines  of  our  belief ;  it 
being  only  defigned  to  be  an  abftrad.”  Anlw.  Of  what,  I  befeech  you,  is  it 
an  abftrad  ?  For  here  the  unmasker  ftops  fhort,  and,  as  one  that  knows  not 
well  what  to  fay,  fpeaks  not  out  what  it  is  an  abftrad  of ;  but  provides  him- 
felf  a  fubterfuge  in  the  generality  of  the  preceding  terms,  of  “  neceflary  and 
weighty  points,  and  important  dodrines”  jumbled  together ;  which  can  be 
there  of  no  other  ufe,  but  to  cover  his  ignorance  or  fophiftry.  But  the  quef- 
tion  being  only  about  neceflary  points,  to  what  purpofe  are  weighty  and  im¬ 
portant  dodrines  joined  to  them  ;  unlefs  he  will  fay,  that  there  is  no  diffe¬ 
rence  between  neceflary  and  weighty  points,  fundamental  and  important 
dodrines  ?  And  if  fo,  then  the  diftindion  of  points  into  neceflary  and  not 
neceflary,  will  be  foolilh  and  impertinent ;  and  all  the  dodrines  contained  in 
the  bible,  will  be  abfolutely  neceflary  to  be  explicitly  believed  by  every  man 
to  make  him  a  chriftian.  But  taking  it  for  granted,  that  the  diftindion  of 
truths  contained  in  the  gofpel,  into  points  abfolutely  neceflary,  and  not  abfo¬ 
lutely  neceflary  to  be  believed  to  make  a  man  a  chriftian,  is  good  j  I  defire  the 
unmasker  to  tell  us,  what  the  apoftles  creed  is  an  abftrad  of?  He  will,  perhaps, 
anfwer,  that  he  has  told  us  already  in  this  very  page,  where  he  fays,  it  is  an 
abridgment  of  faith  ;  and  he  has  faid  true  in  words,  but  faying  thofe  words  by 
rote,  after  others,  without  underftanding  them,  he  has  faid  fo  in  a  fenle  that 
is  not  true.  For  he  fuppofes  it  an  abridgment  of  faith,  by  containing  only  a 
few  of  the  neceflary  articles  of  faith,  and  leaving  out  the  far  greater  part  of 
them;  and  fo  takes  apart  of  a  thing  for  an  abridgment  of  it ;  whereas  an 
abridgment  or  abftrad  of  any  thing,  is  the  whole  in  little  ;  and  if  it  be  of  a 
fcience  or  dodrine,  the  abridgment  confifts  in  the  eflential  or  neceflary  parts  of 
it  contraded  into  a  narrower  compafs  than  where  it  lies  diffufed,  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  way  of  delivery,  amongft  a  great  number  of  tranfitions,  explanations, 
illuftrations,  proofs,  reafonings,  corollaries,  &c.  All  which,  though  they 
make  a  part  of  the  difcourfe,  wherein  that  dodrine  is  delivered,  are  left  out 
in  the  abridgment  of  it,  wherein  all  the  neceflary  parts  of  it  are  drawn  to¬ 
gether  into  a  lefs  room.  But,  though  an  abridgment  need  to  contain  none  but 
the  eflential  and  neceflary  parts,  yet  all  thofe  it  ought  to  contain ;  orelfeit 
will  not  be  an  abridgment  or  abftrad  of  that  thing,  but  an  abridgment  only 
of  a  part  of  it.  I  think  it  could  not  be  faid  to  be  an  abridgment  of  the  law 
contained  in  an  ad  of  parliament,  wherein  any  of  the  things  required  by  that 
ad  were  omitted ;  which  yet  commonly  may  be  reduced  into  a  very  narrow 
compafs,  when  ftrip’d  of  all  the  motives,  ends,  enading  forms,  &c.  exprefs’d 
in  the  ad  itfelf.  If  this  does  not  fatisfy  the  unmasker  what  is  properly  an 
abridgment,  I  {hall  refer  him  to  Mr.  Chillingworth,  who,  I  think,  will  be 
allowed  to  underftand  fenfe,  and  to  fpeak  it  properly,  at  leaft  as  well  as  the 
unmasker.  And  what  he  fays,  happens  to  be  in  the  very  fame  queftion, 
between  Knot  the  Jefuit,  and  him,  that  is  here  between  the  unmasker  and 
me  :  ’tis  but  putting  the  unmasker  in  the  Jefuit's  place,  and  myfelf  (if  it  may 
be  allowed  me,  without  vanity)  in  Mr.  Chillingworth,  the  proteftant’s ; 

and 
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and  Mr.  Chilling  worths  very  words,  chap.  iv.  §.  65.  will  exadly  ferve 
for  my  anfwer :  “  You  trifle  affededly,  confounding  the  apoftles 

“  belief  of  the  whole  religion  of  Chrift,  as  it  comprehends  both  what 
“  we  are  to  do,  and  what  we  are  to  believe,  with  that  part  of  it,  which 
“  contains  not  duties  of  obedience,  but  only  the  necelfary  articles  of  Ample 
“  faith.  Now,  though  the  apoftles  belief  be,  in  the  former  fenfe,  a  larger 
“  thing  than  that  which  we  call  the  apoftles  creed  j  yet,  in  the  latter  fenfe  of 
<c  the  word,  the  creed  (I  fay)  is  a  full  comprehenfion  of  their  belief,  which 
“  you  your f  elf  have  formerly  confefs’d,  though  fomewhat  fearfully  and  incon- 
“  ftantly.  And  here  again,  unwillingnefs  to  fpeak  the  truth,  makes  you 
a  fpeak  that  which  is  hardly  fenfe,  and  call  it  “  an  abridgment  of  fome  articles 
u  of  faith.”  For  I  demand,  thole  fome  articles,  which  you  fpeak  of,  which 
“  are  they  ?  Thofe  that  are  out  of  the  creed,  or  thofe  that  are  in  it  ?  Thole 
<c  that  are  in  it,  it  comprehends  at  large,  and  therefore  it  is  not  an  abridg- 
“  ment  of  them.  Thofe  that  are  out  of  it,  it  comprehends  not  at  all,  and 
“  therefore  it  is  not  an  abridgment  of  them.  If  you  would  call  it  now  an 
“  abridgment  of  faith,  this  would  be  fenfe;  and  fignify  thus  much,  that  all 
“  the  neceflary  articles  of  the  chriftian  faith  are  compriz’d  in  it.  For  this  is 
“  the  proper  duty  of  abridgments,  to  leave  out  nothing  neceflary.”  So  that, 
in  Mr.  Chilling  worth’s  judgment  of  an  abridgment,  it  is  not  fenfe  to  fay,  as 
you  do,  pag.  47.  That  “  we  are  not  to  think,  that  the  apoftles  creed  exprefly 
contains  in  it  all  the  neceflary  points  of  our  belief,  it  being  only  defigned  to 
be  an  abftrad,  or  an  abridgment  of  faith :  ”  but  on  the  contrary,  we  mult 
conclude,  it  contains  in  it  all  the  necelfary  articles  of  faith,  for  that  very  rea- 
fon ;  becaule  it  is  an  abridgment  of  faith,  as  the  unmasker  calls  it.  But 
whether  this  that  Mr.  Chillingworth  has  given  us  here,  be  the  nature  of  an 
abridgment  or  no  ;  this  is  certain,  that  the  apoftles  creed  cannot  be  a  form  of 
profeflion  of  the  chriftian  faith,  if  any  part  of  the  faith  neceflary  to  make  a 
man  a  chriftian,  be  left  out  of  it :  and  yet  fuch  a  profeflion  of  faith  would 
the  unmasker  have  this  abridgment  of  faith  to  be.  For  a  little  lower,  in  the 
47th  page,  he  fays  in  exprefs  terms,  That  “  if  a  man  believe  no  more  than 
is,  in  exprefs  terms,  in  the  apoftles  creed,  his  faith  will  not  be  the  faith  of  a 
chriftian.”  Wherein  he  does  great  honour  to  the  primitive  church,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  to  the  church  of  England.  The  primitive  church  admitted  converted 
heathens  to  baptifm,  upon  the  faith  contained  in  the  apoftles  creed :  a  bare 
profeflion  of  that  faith,  and  no  more,  was  required  of  them  to  be  received 
into  the  church,  and  made  members  of  Chrift’s  body.  How  little  different 
the  faith  of  the  antient  church  was,  from  the  faith  I  have  mentioned,  may  be 
feen  in  thefe  words  of  Tertullian  :  “  Regula  fidei  una  omnino  eft,  fola,  im- 
mobilis,  irreformabilis,  credendi,  fcilicet,  in  unicum  Deum,  omnipotentem, 
mundi  conditorem,  &  filium  ejus  Jefum  Chriftum,  natum  ex  virgine  Maria, 
cruciflxum  fub  Pontio  Pilato,  tertia  die  refufcitatum  a  mortuis,  receptum  in 
cGelis,  fedentem  nunc  ad  dextram  Patris,  venturum  judicare  vivos  &  mortuos, 
per  carnis  etiam  refurrectionem.  Hac  lege  fidei  manente,  caetera  jam  difci- 
plinte  &  converfationis  admittunt  novitatem  corredionis :”  Tert.  de  virg.  velan. 
in  principio.  This  was  the  faith,  that  in  Tertullian’s  time  fufticed  to  make 
a  chriftian.  And  the  church  of  England,  as  I  have  remarked  already,  only 
propofes  the  articles  of  the  apoftles  creed  to  the  convert  to  be  baptized  ;  and 
upon  his  profetling  a  belief  of  them,  asks,  Whether  he  will  be  baptized  in 
this  faith?  Which  (if  we  will  believe  the  unmasker)  “  is  not  the  faith 
of  a  chriftian.”  However,  the  church,  without  any  more  ado,  upon  the 
profeflion  of  this  faith,  and  no  other,  baptizes  him  into  it.  So  that  the 
antient  church,  if  the  unmasker  may  be  believed,  baptized  converts  into  that 
faith,  which  u  is  not  the  faith  of  a  chriftian.”  And  the  church  of  England, 
when  fhe  baptizes  any  one,  makes  him  not  a  chriftian.  For  he  that  is  bap¬ 
tized  only  into  a  faith,  that  “  is  not  the  faith  of  a  chriftian,”  I  would  fain 
know  how  he  can  thereby  be  made  a  chriftian  ?  So  that  if  the  omiilions,  which 
he  lb  much  blames  in  my  book,  make  me  a  Socinian,  I  fee  not  how  the  church 
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of  England  will  efcape  that  cenfure ;  fince  thofe  omiffions  are  in  that  very 
confeffion  of  faith  which  fhe  propoles,  and  upon  a  profeffion  whereof,  fhe 
baptizes  thofe  whom  Ihe  deligns  to  make  chriftians.  But  it  feems  that  the 
unmasker  (who  has  made  bold  to  unmask  her  too)  reafons  right,  that  the 
church  of  England  is  miftaken,  and  makes  none  but  Socinian  chriftians ;  or 
(as  he  is  pleafed  now  to  declare)  no  chriftians  at  all.  Which,  if  true,  the 
unmasker  had  beft  look  to  it,  whether  he  himfelf  be  a  chriftian,  orno;  for 
ftis  to  be  feared,  he  was  baptized  only  into  that  faith,  which  he  himfelf  con- 
feftes  “  is  not  the  faith  of  a  chriftian.” 

But  he  brings  himfelf  off,  in  thefe  following  words :  <c  All  matters  of 
faith,  in  fome  manner,  may  be  reduced  to  this  brief  platform  of  belief.” 
Anfw.  If  that  be  enough  to  make  him  a  true  and  an  orthodox  chriftian,  he 
does  not  confider  whom,  in  this  way,  he  brings  off  with  him :  for  I  think  he 
cannot  deny,  that  all  matters  of  faith,  in  fome  manner,  may  be  reduced  to 
that  abftraCt  of  faith  which  I  have  given,  as  well  as  to  that  brief  platform  in 
the  apoftks  creed.  So  that,  for  ought  I  fee,  by  this  rule,  we  are  chriftians  or 
not  chriftians,  orthodox  or  not  orthodox,  equally  together. 

But  yet  he  fays,  in  the  next  words :  “  When  he  calls  it  an  abftradt,  or 
abbreviature,  it  is  implied,  that  there  are  more  truths  to  be  known  and  afient- 
ed  to,  by  a  chriftian,  in  order  to  making  him  really  fo,  than  what  we  meet 
with  here.”  The  quite  contrary  whereof  (as  has  been  fhewn)  is  implied,  by 
its  being  called  an  abftradt.  But  what  is  that  to  the  purpofe  ?  ’Tis  not  fit 
abftradfs  and  abbreviatures  fhould  ftand  in  an  unmasker’s  way.  They  are 
founds  men  have  ufed  for  what  they  pleas’d  ;  and  why  may  not  the  unmasker 
do  fo  too,  and  ufe  them  in  a  fenfe,  that  may  make  the  apoftles  creed  be 
only  a  broken  fcrap  of  the  chriftian  faith  ?  However,  in  great  condefcenfion, 
being  willing  to  do  the  apoftles  creed  what  honour  he  could,  he  fays,  That 
“  all  matters  of  faith,  in  fome  manner,,  may  be  reduced  to  this  brief  platform 
of  belief.”  But  yet,  when  it  is  fet  in  competition  with  the  creed,  which  he 
himfelf  is  making,  (for  it  is  not  yet  finifhed)  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  allowed 
as  fufficient  to  make  a  man  a  chriftian.  “  There  are  more  truths  to  be  known 
and  aflented  to,  in  order  to  make  a  man  really  a  chriftian.”  Which,  what 
they  are,  the  church  of  England  fhall  know,  when  this  new  reformer  thinks 
tit ;  and  then  fhe  may  be  able  to  propofe  to  thofe  who  are  not  yet  fo,  a  col¬ 
lection  of  articles  of  belief,  and  baptize  them  a-new  into  a  faith,  which  will 
really  make  them  chriftians :  but  hitherto,  if  the  unmasker  may  be  credited, 
the  has  failed  in  it. 

“Yet  he  craves  leave  to  tell  me,”  in  the  following  words,  pag.  48. 
“  That  the  apoftles  creed  hath  more  in  it  than  I,  or  my  brethren,  will  fub- 
lcribe  to.”  Were  it  not  the  undoubted  privilege  of  the  unmasker  to  know 
me  better  than  I  do  myfelf,  (for  he  is  always  telling  me  fomething  of  myfelf, 
which  I  did  not  know)  I  would,  in  my  turn,  crave  leave  to  tell  him,  that 
this  is  the  faith  I  was  baptized  into,  no  one  tittle  whereof  I  have  renounced, 
that  I  know  ;  and  that  I  heretofore  thought,  that  gave  me  title  to  be  a  chriftian. 
But  the  unmasker  hath  otherwife  determined :  and  I  know  not  now  where  to 
find  a  chriftian.  For  the  belief  of  the  apoftles  creed  will  not,  it  feems,  make 
a  man  one  :  and  what  other  belief  will,  it  does  not  yet  pleafe  the  unmasker  to 
tell  us.  But  yet,  as  to  the  lubfcribing  to  the  apoftles  creed,  I  muft  take  leave 
to  fay,  however  the  unmasker  may  be  right  in  the  faith,  he  is  out  in  the 
morals  of  a  chriftian  ;  it  being  againft  the  charity  of  one,  that  is  really  fo,  to 
pronounce,  as  he  does,  peremptorily  in  a  thing  that  he  cannot  know  j  and  to 
affirm  politively  what  I  know  to  be  a  downright  fafthood.  But  what  others 
will  do,  it  is  not  my  talent  to  determine ;  that  belongs  to  the  unmasker ; 
though,  as  to  all  that  are  my  brethren  in  the  chriftian  faith,  I  may  anfwer  for 
them  too,  that  they  will  alfo,  with  me,  do  that,  without  which,  in  that 
l'enfe,  they  cannot  be  my  brethren. 

Page  49.  The  unmasker  fmartly  convinces  me  of  no  fmall  blunder,  in 
thefe  words:  u  But  was  it  not  judicioufly  faid  by  this  writer,  that,  “  it  is 

“  well 
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“  well  for  the  compilers  of  the  creed,  that  they  lived  not  in  my  days  ?”  p.  12. 
“  I  tell  you,  friend,  it  was  impolfible  they  ihould;  for  the  learned  Uffier 
and  Voffius,  and  others  have  proved,  that  that  lymbol  was  drawn  up,  not  at 
once,  but  that  l'ome  articles  of  it  were  adjoined  many  years  after,  far  beyond 
the  extent  of  any  man’s  life  ;  and  therefore  the  compilers  of  the  creed  could 
not  live  in  my  days,  nor  could  I  live  in  theirs.”  Anfw.  But  it  feems,  that 
had  they  lived  together,  you  could  have  lived  in  their  days.  But,”  fays  he, 
“  I  let  this  pafs,  as  one  of  the  blunders  of  our  thoughtful  and  muling  author.” 
Anfw.  And  I  tell  you,  friend*  that  unlefs  it  were  to  ffiew  your  reading  in 
Ulher  and  Voflius,  you  had  better  have  let  this  blunder  of  mine  alone.  Does 
not  the  unmasker  give  here  a  clear  proof,  that  he  is  no  changeling  ?  Whatever 
argument  he  takes  in  hand,  weighty  or  trivial,  material  or  not  material  to  the 
thing  in  question,  he  brings  it  to  the  fame  fort  of  fenfe  and  force.  He  would 
ffiew  me  guilty  of  an  abfurdity,  in  faying,  “  It  was  well  for  the  compilers  of 
the  creed,  that  they  lived  not  in  his  days.”  This  he  proves  to  be  a  blunder, 
becaufe  they  all  lived  not  in  one  another’s  days ;  therefore  it  was  an  abfurdity 
to  fuppofe,  they  might  all  live  in  his  days.  As  if  there  were  any  greater  abfur¬ 
dity  to  bring  the  compilers,  who  lived,  poffibly,  within  a  few  centuries  of  one 
another,  by  a  fuppofition,  into  one  time ;  than  it  is  to  bring  the  unmasker, 
and  any  one  of  them  who  lived  a  thoufand  years  diftant  one  from  another,  by 
a  fuppofition,  to  be  contemporaries:  for  ’tis  by  reafon  of  the  compilers  living 
at  a  diftance  one  from  another,  that  he  proves  it  impoffible  for  him  to  be  their 
contemporary.  As  if  it  were  not  as  impoffible  in  fa<5t,  for  him  who  was  not 
born  till  above  a  thoufand  years  after,  to  live  in  any  of  their  days,  as  it  is  for 
any  one  of  them  to  live  in  either  of  thofe  compilers  days,  that  died  before 
him.  The  fuppofition  of  their  living  together,  is  as  eafy  of  one  as  the  other, 
at  what  diftance  foever  they  lived,  and  how  many  foever  there  were  of  them. 
This  being  fo,  I  think  it  had  been  better  for  the  unmasker  to  have  let  alone  the 
blunder,  and  fhew’d  (which  was  his  bufmefs)  that  he  does  not  accufe  the  com¬ 
pilers  of  the  creed  of  being  all  over  focinianiz’d,  as  well  as  he  does  me,  fince 
they  were  as  guilty  as  I,  of  the  omiffion  of  thofe  articles,  (viz.  “  That 
Chrift  is  the  word  of  God :  That  Chrifl  was  God  incarnate  :  The  eternal  and 
ineffable  generation  of  the  Son  of  God  :  That  the  Son  is  in  the  Father,  and 
Father  in  the  Son,  which  expreffes  their  unity ;)”  for  the  omiffion  whereof,  the 
unmasker  laid  focinianifm  to  my  charge.  So  that  it  remains  ftill  upon  his  fcore 
to  fhew, 

XXI.  “  Why  thefe  omiffions  in  the  apoftles  creed  do  not  as  well  make 
that  abfirad:,  as  my  abridgment  of  faith,  to  be  Socinian?” 

Page  53.  The  unmasker  “  defires  the  reader  to  obferve,  that  this  lank 
faith  of  mine  is  in  a  manner  no  other  than  the  faith  of  a  Turk.”  And  I 
defire  the  reader  to  obferve,  that  this  faith  of  mine  was  all  that  our  Saviour 
and  his  apofiles  preached  to  the  unbelieving  world.  And  this  our  unmasker 
cannot  deny,  as  I  think,  will  appear  to  any  one,  who  obferves  what  he  fays* 
p.  76,  77.  of  his  focinianifm  unmask’d.  And  that  they  preached  nothing  but 
a  “  faith,  that  was  in  a  manner  no  other  than  the  faith  of  a  Turk,”  I  think 
none  amongfi:  chriftians,  but  this  bold  unmasker,  will  have  the  irreverence 
profanely  to  fay. 

He  tells  us,  p.  54.  That  theMufi'elmen  (or,  as  he  has*  for  the  information 
of  his  reader,  very  pertinently  proved,  ffiould  be  writ  Moflemimj  without 
which,  perhaps,  we  ffiould  not  have  known  his  skill  in  Arabick)  or,  in  plain 
Engliffi,  the  “  Mahometans,  believe  that  Chrifi:  is  a  good  man,  and  not 
above  the  nature  of  a  man,  and  fent  of  God  to  give  inftru61:ion  to  the  world  : 
and  my  faith,”  he  fays,  “  is  of  the  very  fame  fcantling.”  This  I  ffiall  defire 
him  to  prove  ;  or,  which  in  other  words  he  infinuates  in  this,  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  pages,  viz. 

XXII.  That 
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XXII.  That  that  faith,  which  I  have  affirmed  to  be  the  faith,  which 
is  required  to  make  a  man  a  chriftian,  is  no  other  than  what  Turks 
believe,  and  is  contained  in  the  alcoran. 

Or,  as  he  exprefles  it  himfelf,  p.  55. 

“  That  a  Turk,  according  to  me,  is  a  Chriftian  j  for  I  make  the  fame 
faith  ferve  them  both,” 

And  particularly  to  ftiew  where  ’tis,  I  fay, 

XXIII.  That  a  Chrift  is  not  above  the  nature  of  a  man,”  or  have  made 
that  a  neceffary  article  of  the  chriftian  faith. 

And  next,  where  it  is, 

XXIV.  u  That  I  fpeak  as  meanly  of  Chrift’s  fuffering  on  the  crofs,  and 
death,  as  if  there  were  no  fuch  thing.” 

For  thus  be  fays  of  me,  p.  54.  u  I  feem  to  have  confulted  the  Maho¬ 
metan  bible,  which  did  fay,  Chrift  did  not  fuffer  on  the  crofs,  did  not  die. 
For  I,  and  my  allies,  fpeak  as  meanly  of  thefe  articles,  as  if  there  were  no 
fuch  thing.” 

T  o  ftiew  our  unmasker’s  veracity  in  this  cafe,  I  (hall  trouble  my  reader 
with  fome  paffages  out  of  my  “  reafonablenefs  of  chriftianity,”  pag.  522,  &c. 
“  When  we  confider,  that  he  was  to  fill  out  the  time  foretold  of  his  miniftry, 
“  and  after  a  life  illuftrious  in  miracles  and  good  works,  attended  with  humi- 
“  lity,  meeknefs,  patience  and  suffering,  and  every  way  conformable  to 
c£  the  prophecies  of  him,  fhould  be  led  as  a  fheep  to  the  daughter,  and,  with 
“  all  quiet  and  fubmiftion,  be  brought  to  the  cross,  though  there  were  no 
“  guilt  or  fault  found  in  him.”  And  p.  526.  <c  Contrary  to  the  defign  of  his 
“  coming,  which  was  to  be  offered  up  a  lamb,  blamelefs  and  void  of 
“  offence.”  And,  p.  53 7.  “  Laying  down  his  life,  both  for  Jews  and  Gen- 
“  tiles.”  P.  552,  &c.  “  Given  up  to  contempt,  torment  and  death.”  But,  fay 
what  I  will,  when  the  unmasker  thinks  fit  to  have  it  fo,  it  is  fpeaking  out  of 
the  Mahometan  bible,  That  “  Chrift  did  not  fuffer  on  the  crofs,  did  not  die ; 
or  at  leaft,  is  fpeaking  as  meanly  of  thefe  articles,  as  if  no  fuch  thing  had 
been.” 

His  next  flander  is  p.  55.  in  thefe  words :  “  This  gentleman  prefents  the 
world  with  a  very  ill  notion  of  faith  ;  for  the  very  devils  are  capable  of  all 
that  faith,  which,  he  fays,  makes  a  chriftian.”  It  is  not  ftrange,  that  the 
unmasker  fhould  mifreprefent  the  faith,  which  I  fay,  makes  a  chriftian ;  when 
it  feems  to  be  his  whole  defign  to  mifreprefent  my  meaning  every-where. 
The  frequency  of  his  doing  it,  I  have  {hewed  in  abundance  of  inftances/  to 
which  I  fhall  add  an  eminent  one  here  j  which  {hews  what  a  fair  champion 
he  is  for  truth  and  religion. 

Page  557.  of  my  “  reafonablenefs  of  chriftianity,”  I  give  this  account 
of  the  faith  which  makes  a  chriftian  ;  that  it  is  “  men’s  entring  themfelves 
“  in  the  kingdom  of  God;  owning  and  profeffing  themfelves  the  fubjedis of 
“  Jefus,  whom  they  believe  to  be  the  Meffiah,  and  receive  for  their  Lord 
“  and  King :  for  that  was  to  be  baptized  in  his  name.”  This  fenfe  of  be¬ 
lieving  Chrift  to  be  the  Meffiah,  that  is,  to  take  him  for  our  King  and 
Lord,  who  is  to  be  obeyed,  I  have  expreffed  over  and  over  again  ;  as  p.  560. 
561.  my  words  are,  “  That  as  many  of  them  as  would  believe  Jefus  the  Son 
u  of  God  (whom  he  fent  into  the  world)  to  be  the  Meffiah,  the  promifed 
“  Deliverer,  and  would  receive  him  for  their  King  and  Ruler,  ftiould  have  all 
“  their  paft  fins,  difobedience  and  rebellion,  forgiven  them.  And  if,,  for  the 
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“  future,  they  lived  in  fincere  obedience  to  his  law,  to  the  utmofl  of  their 
“  power,  the  fins  of  human  frailty  for  the  time  to  come,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
“  their  pafl  lives,  fhould  for  his  Son’s  fake,  becaufe  they  gave  themfelves  up 
“  to  him  to  be  his  fubjedts,  be  forgiven  them:  and  lb  their  faith,  which 
“  made  them  to  be  baptized  into  his  name,  (i.  e..  inroll  themlelves  in  the 
“  kingdom  of  Jefus,  the  Meffiah,  and  profefs  themfelves  his  fubje&s ;  and 
“  confequently  live  by  the  laws  of  his  kingdom)  fhould  be  accounted  to  them 
“  for  righteoufnefs.”  Which  account  of  what  is  necelfary,  I  clofe  with 
thefe  words:  “  This  is  the  faith,  for  which  God  of  his  free  grace  juflifies 
“  finful  man.”  And  is  this  the  faith  of  devils  ? 

To  the  fame  purpofe,  p.  562.  are  thefe  words:  “  The  chief  end  of  his 
“  coming  was  to  be  a  King ;  and,  as  luch,  to  be  received  by  thofe,  who 
w  would  be  his  lubjedts  in  the  kingdom  which  he  came  to  eredh”  And  again, 
p.  561.  “  Only  thofe  who  have  believed  Jefus  to  be  the  Meffiah,  and  taken 
“  him  for  their  King,  with  a  fincere  endeavour  after  righteoufnefs  in 
“  obeying  his  law,  fhall  have  their  pafl  fins  not  imputed  to  them.”  And  fo 
again,  p.  561,  and  565.  and  in  feveral  other  places  j  of  which  I  fhall  add 
but  this  one  more,  p.  565.  “  ’Tis  not  enough  to  believe  him  to  be  the 
“  Meffiah,  unlefs  we  obey  his  laws,  and  take  him  to  be  our  King,  to  reign 
“  over  us.”  Can  the  devils  thus  believe  him  to  be  the  Meffiah  ?  Yet  this  is 
that,  which,  by  thefe  and  abundance  of  other  places,  I  have  ffiewed  to  be  the 
meaning  of  believing  him  to  be  the  Meffiah. 

Besides,  I  have  exprefly  diftinguifhed  the  faith  which  makes  a  chriflian, 
from  that  which  the  devils  have ;  by  proving,  that,  to  the  believing  Jefus  to 
be  the  Meffiah,  muft  be  joined  repentance,  or  elfe  it  will  not  make  them  true 
chriflians  :  and  what  this  repentance  is,  may  be  feen  at  large  in  p.  5^7,  &c. 
fome  expreffions  whereof  I  fhall  here  fet  down  :  as,  p.  558.  u  Repentance 
iC  does  not  conffil  in  one  fingle  adt  of  forrow,  (though  that  being  firll,  and 
<£  leading,  gives  denomination  to  the  whole)  but  in  doing  works  meet  for 
u  repentance ;  in  a  fincere  obedience  to  the  law  of  Chriffc,  the  remainder  of 
“  our  lives.”  Again  :  to  dillinguifli  the  faith  of  a  chriflian  from  that  of 
devils,  I  fay  exprefly,  out  of  St.  Paul’s  epiflle  to  the  Galatians,  “  That  which 
“  availeth  is  faith,  but  faith  working  by  love  ;  and  that  faith,  without  works, 
“  i.  e.  the  works  of  fincere  obedience  to  the  law  and  will  of  Chrifl,  is  not 
“  fufficient  for  our  j unification.”  And,  p.  564.  “  That  to  inherit  eternal 
“  life,  we  mull  love  the  Lord  our  God,  with  all  our  heart,  with  all  our  foul, 
“  with  all  our  llrength,  and  with  all  our  mind.”  And,  p.  566.  “  Love  Chrifl 
“  in  keeping  his  commandments. 

This,  and  a  great  deal  more  to  this  purpofe,  may  be  feen  in  my  u  reafon¬ 
ablenefs  of  chriftianity  particularly,  where  I  anfwer  that  objedtion  about 
the  faith  of  devils,  which  I  handle  in  p.  5  5  6,  &c.  and  therein  at  large  ffiew, 
wherein  the  faith  of  devils  comes  ffiort  of  the  juflifying  faith  which  makes  a 
chriflian.  And  yet  the  good,  the  fincere,  the  candid  unmasker,  with  his 
becoming  confidence,  tells  his  readers  here,  p.  55.  “  That  I  prefent  the 
world  with  a  very  ill  notion  of  faith :  for  the  very  devils  are  capable  of  all 
that  faith,  which,  I  fay,  makes  a  chriflian  man.” 

To  prevent  this  calumny,  I,  in  more  places  than  one,  diilinguiflied  be¬ 
tween  faith,  in  a  flridt  fenfe,  as  it  is  a  bare  affent  to  any  propofition,  and  that 
which  is  called  evangelical  faith,  in  a  larger  fenfe  of  the  word  ;  which  com¬ 
prehends  under  it  lomething  more,  than  a  bare  Ample  affent;  as,  p.  518.  “  I 
u  mean,  this  is  all  is  required  to  be  believed  by  thofe  who  acknowledge  but 
“  one  eternal,  invilible  God,  the  maker  of  heaven  and  earth :  for  that  there 
“  is  fomething  more  required  to  falvation,  belides  believing,  we  fhall  fee 
“  hereafter.”  P.  519.  u  All,  I  fay,  that  was  to  be  believed  for  juflification. 
“  For,  that  this  was  not  all  that  was  required  to  be  done  for  juflification,  we 
“  fhall  fee  hereafter.”  P.  530.  u  Obeying  the  law  of  the  Meffiah,  their 
“  King,  being  no  lefs  required,  than  their  believing  that  Jefus  was  the  Meffiah, 
a  the  King  and  Deliverer,  that  was  promifed  them.”  P.  556-  “  As  far  as 
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“  mere  believing  could  make  them  members  of  Chrift’s  body.”  By  thefe, 
and  more  the  like  paflages  in  my  book,  my  meaning  is  l'o  evident,  that  no¬ 
body  but  an  unmasker,  would  have  faid,  that  when  I  fpoke  of  believing,  as 
a  bare,  fpeculative  alfent  to  any  proportion,  as  true,  1  affirmed  that  was  all 
that  was  required  of  a  .chriftian  for  j unification :  though  that,  in  the  ftritt 
fenfe  of  the  word,  is  all  that  is  done  in  believing.  And  therefore,  I  fay.  As 
far  as  mere  believing  could  make  them  members  of  Chrift’s  body ;  plainly 
fignifying,  as  much  as  words  can,  that  the  faith,  for  which  they  were  jufti- 
fied,  included  fomething  more  than  a  bare  alfent.  This  appears  not  only 
from  thefe  words  of  mine,  p.  557.  “  St.  Paul  often,  in  his  epifiles,  puts 
faith  for  the  whole  duty  of  a  chriftian ;  ”  but  from  my  fo  often,  and  almoft 
every-where,  interpreting  “  believing  him  to  be  the  Meffiah,  by  taking  him 
to  be  our  King  ;  ”  whereby  is  meant  not  a  bare  idle  {peculation,  a  bare  notional 
perfuafion  of  any  truth  whatfoever,  floating  in  our  brains  j  but  an  active  prin¬ 
ciple  of  life,  a  faith  working  by  love  and  obedience.  “  To  take  him  to  be 
our  King,”  carries  with  it  a  right  difpofition  of  the  will  to  honour  and  obey 
him,  joined  to  that  alfent  wherewith  believers  embrace  this  fundamental  truth, 
that  jefus  was  the  perfon  who  was  by  God  fent  to  be  their  King ;  he  that 
was  promifed  to  be  their  Prince  and  Saviour. 

But  for  all  this,  the  unmasker,  p.  56.  confidently  tells  his  reader,  that  I 
fay  no  fuch  thing.  His  words  are:  “  But,  befides  this  hiftorical  faith,  (as  it 
is  generally  called  by  divines)  which  is  giving  credit  to  evangelical  truths,  as 
barely  revealed,  there  mult  be  fomething  elfe  added  to  make  up  the  true  fub- 
ftantial  faith  of  a  chriftian.  With  the  alfent  of  the  underltanding,  mult  be 
joined  the  confent  or  approbation  of  the  will.  All  thofe  divine  truths  which 
the  intellect  aifents  to,  mult  be  allowed  of,  by  this  elective  power  of  the  foul. 
True  evangelical  faith  is  a  hearty  acceptation  of  the  Meffias,  as  he  is  offered 
in  the  gofpel.  It  is  a  fincere  and  impartial  fubmiffion  to  all  tilings  required 
by  the  evangelical  law,  which  is  contained  in  the  epifiles,  as  well  as  the  other 
writings.  And  to  this  practical  alfent  and  choice,  there  mull  be  added,  like- 
wife,  a  firm  truft  and  reliance  in  the  blelfed  author  of  our  falvation.  But 
this  late  undertaker,  who  attempted  to  give  us  a  more  perfedl  account,  than 
ever  was  before  of  chrifiianity,  as  it  is  delivered  in  the  fcriptures,  brings  us  no 
tidings  of  any  fuch  faith  belonging  to  chrifiianity,  or  difcovered  to  us  in  the 
fcriptures.  Which  gives  us  to  underfland,  that  he  verily  believes  there  is  no 
fuch  chriftian  faith  ;  for  in  fome  of  his  numerous  pages,  (elpecially  p.  5 56,  &c.) 
where  he  fpeaks  fo  much  of  belief  and  faith,  he  might  have  taken  occafion  to 
infert  one  word  about  this  complete  faith  of  the  gofpel.” 

Though  the  places  above  quoted,  out  of  my  w  reafonablenefs  of  chri¬ 
fiianity,”  and  the  whole  tenor  of  the  latter  part  of  it,  fhew  the  falfhood  of 
what  the  unmasker  here  fays  ;  yet  I  will  fet  down  one  paflage  more  out  of  it; 
and  then  ask  our  unmasker,  when  he  hath  read  them,  Whether  he  hath  the 
brow  to  fay  again,  that  “  I  bring  no  tidings  of  any  fuch  faith  ?  ”  My  words 
are,  “  reafonablenefs  of  chrifiianity,”  p.  570.  “  Faith  in  the  promifes 

“  of  God,  relying  and  acquiefcing  in  his  word  and  faithfulnefs,  the  Almighty 
l<  takes  well  at  our  hands,  as  a  great  mark  of  homage  paid  by  us,  poor  frail 
<c  creatures,  to  his  goodnels  and  truth,  as  well  as  to  his  power  and  wifdom  ; 
“  and  accepts  it  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  peculiar  providence  and  benig- 
u  nity  to  us.  And,  therefore,  our  Saviour  tells  us,  John  xii.  44.  “  He  that 
a  believes  on  me,  believes  not  on  me,  but  on  him  that  fent  me.”  The  works 
a  of  nature  fhew  his  wifdom  and  power  :  but  ’tis  his  peculiar  care  of  man- 
a  kind,  moft  eminently  difcovered  in  his  promifes  to  them,  that  (hews  his 
a  bounty  and  goodnefs ;  and  consequently  engages  their  hearts  in  love  and 
“  affe&ion  to  him.  This  oblation  of  an  heart  fixed  with  dependence  and 
“  affection  on  him,  is  the  moft  acceptable  tribute  we  can  pay  him,  the  foun- 
u  dation  of  true  devotion,  and  life  of  all  religion.  What  a  value  he  puts  on 
u  this  depending  on  his  word,  and  refting  latisfied  on  his  promifes,  we  have 
a  an  example  in  Abraham;  whofe  faith  was  counted  to  him  for  righteoufnefs; 
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u  as  we  have  before  remarked  out  of  Rom.  iv.  And  his  relying  firmly  on 
u  the  promife  of  God,  without  any  doubt  of  its  performance,  gave  him  the 
tc  name  of  the  father  of  the  faithful ;  and  gained  him  lb  much  favour  with 
“  the  Almighty,  that  he  was  called,  the  friend  of  God  :  the  higheft  and 
“  mold  glorious  title  can  be  bellowed  on  a  creature!” 

The  great  out-cry  he  makes  againft  me  in  his  two  next  feftions,  p.  — 
60.  as  if  I  -intended  to  introduce  ignorance  and  popery,  is  to  be  entertained 
rather  as  the  noife  of  a  petulant  fcold,  faying  the  word:  things  fhe  could  think 
of,  than  as  the  arguing  of  a  man  of  fenfe  or  fincerity.  All  this  mighty 
accufation  is  grounded  upon  thefe  fallhoods:  That  u  I  make  it  my  great  bufi- 
nefs  to  beat  men  off  from  divine  truths ;  that  I  cry  down  all  articles  of  the 
chriftian  faith,  but  one  ;  that  I  will  not  fuffer  men  to  look  into  chriftianity ; 
that  I  blall  the  epiftolary  writings.”  I  fhall  add  no  more  to  what  I  have 
already  faid,  about  the  epiftles,  but  thofe  few  words  out  of  my  “  reafonable- 
nefs  of  chriflianity,  p.  5S2.  “  The  epiftles,  refolving  doubts,  and  reforming 
“  miftakes,  are  of  great  advantage  to  our  knowledge  and  practice.”  And, 
ibid.  “  An'  explicit  belief  of  what  God  requires  of  thofe,  who  will  enter 
“  into,  and  receive  the  benefits  of  the  new  covenant,  is  abfolutely  requir'd. 
<c  The  other  parts  of  divine  revelation  are  objects  of  faith,  and  are  fo  to  be 
“  received.  They  are  truths,  whereof  none,  that  is  once  known  to  be  fuch, 
“  [i.  e.  of  divine  revelation]  may,  or  ought  to  be  disbelieved.” 

And  as  for  that  other  faying  of  his,  “  That  I  will  not  fuffer  men  to  look 
into  chriftianity:”  I  delire  to  know  where  that  chriftianity  is  locked  up, 
which  <c  I  will  not  fuffer  men  to  look  into.”  My  chriftianity,  I  confefs,  is 
contained  in  the  written  word  of  God  :  and  that  I  am  fo  far  from  hindring 
any  one  to  look  into,  that  I  every-where  appeal  to  it,  and  have  quoted  fo 
much  of  it,  that  the  unmasker  complains  of  being  overlaid  with  it,  and  tells 
me  ’tis  tedious.  “  All  divine  revelation,  I  fay,  p.  584.  requires  the  obedience 
“  of  faith  ;  and  that  every  one  is  to  receive  all  the  parts  of  it,  with  a  docility 
“  and  difpofition  prepar’d  to  embrace  and  affent  to  all  truths  coming  from 
“  God ;  and  fubmit  his  mind  to  whatever  fhall  appear  to  him  to  bear  that 
“  character.”  I  lpeak,  in  the  fame  page,  of  men’s  endeavouring  to  under- 
ftand  it,  and  of  their  interpreting  one  place  by  another.  This,  and  the  whole 
defign  of  my  book,  fhews,  that  I  think  it  every  chriftian’s  duty  to  read, 
fearch,  and  ftudy  the  holy  feriptures ;  and  make  this  their  great  bufinefs  : 
and  yet  the  good  unmasker,  in  a  fit  of  zeal,  difplays  his  throat,  and  cries  out, 
p.  59.  “  Hear,  O  ye  heavens,  and  give  ear,  O  earth ;  judge  whether  this  be 
not  the  way  to  introduce  darknefs  and  ignorance  into  chriftendom  ;  whether 
this  be  not  blinding  of  men’s  eyes,  &c.”  For  this  mighty  pathos  ends  not 
there.  And,  all  things  confidered,  I  know  not  whether  he  had  not  reafon,  in 
his  want  of  arguments,  this  way  to  pour  out  his  Concern.  For  neither  the 
preaching  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apoftles,  nor  the  apoftles  creed,  nor  any 
thing  elfe,  being  with  him  the  faith  of  a  chriftian,  i.  e.  fufficient  to  make  a 
chriftian,  but  juft  his  fet  of  fundamental  articles  (when  he  himfelf  knows 
what  they  be)  j  in  fine,  nothing  being  chriftianity  but  juft  his  fyftem,  ’tis 
time  to  cry  out,  Help,  neighbours  !  hold  faft,  friends !  Knowledge,  religion, 
chriftianity  is  gone,  if  this  be  once  permitted,  that  the  people  ftiould  read 
and  underhand  the  leripture  for  themfelves,  as  God  fhall  enlighten  their 
underftandings  in  the  ufe  of  the  means ;  and  not  be  forced  to  depend  upon 
me,  and  upon  my  chufing,  and  my  interpretation,  for  the  neceffary  points 
they  are  to  believe  to  make  them  chriftians :  if  I,  the  great  unmasker,  have 
not  the  foie  power  to  decree  what  is,  or  is  not  fundamental,  and  people  be 
not  bound  to  receive  it  for  fuch,  faith  and  the  gofpel  are  given  up  5  darknefs 
and  barbarifm  will  be  brought  in  upon  us  by  this  writer’s  contrivance.  For 
“  he  is  an  underhand  factor  for  that  communion,  which  cries  up  ignorance 
<c  for  the  mother  of  devotion  and  religion  5”  i.  e.  in  plain  Englifh,  for  popery. 
For  to  this,  and  nothing  elfe,  tends  all  that  fputter  he  makes  in  the  lections 
before-mention  ed . 
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Ido  not  think  there  was  ever  a  more  thorough-pac’d  declaimer,  than  oilr 
unmasker.  He  leaves  out  nothing  that  he  thinks  will  make  an  affrighting  noife 
in  the  ears  of  his  orthodox  hearers,  tho’  all  the  blame  and  cenlure  he  pours 
out  upon  others,  light  only  on  himfelf.  For  let  me  ask  this  zealous  upholder 
of  light  and  knowledge  ;  Does  he  think  it  reafonable,  that  any  one,  who  is  not 
a  chriflian,  fhould  be  fuffered  to  be  undifturbed  in  his  parifh?  Nay,  does  he 
think  fit  that  any  fuch  fhould  live  free  from  the  lafh  of  the  magiffrate,  or 
from  the  perfecution  of  the  ecclefiaftical  power  ?  He  fecms  to  talk  with  ano¬ 
ther  air,  pag.  65.  In  the  next  place  I  ask,  Whether  any  one  is  a  chriflian, 
who  has  not  the  faith  of  a  chriflian  ?  Thirdly,  I  ask,  Whether  he  has  the 
faith  of  a  chriflian,  who  does  not  explicitly  believe  all  the  fundamental  articles 
of  chriflianity  ?  And,  to  conclude,  I  ask  him,  Whether  all  thofe,  that  he  has 
fet  down,  are  not  fundamental  neceffary  articles  ?  When  the  unmasker  has 
fairly  anfwered  thefe  queflions,  it  will  be  leen  who  is  for  popery,  and  the  igno¬ 
rance  and  tyranny  that  accompanies  it. 

The  unmasker  is  for  making  and  impofing  articles  of  faith  ;  but  he  is  for 
this  power  in  himfelf.  He  likes  not  popery  (which  is  nothing  but  the  tyranny 
and  impofing  upon  men’s  underflandings,  faith,  and  confciences)  in  the  hands 
of  the  old  gentleman  at  Rome  :  but  it  would,  he  thinks,  do  admirably  well 
in  his  own  hands.  And  who  can  blame  him  for  it  ?  Would  not  that  be  an 
excellent  way  to  propagate  light  and  knowledge,  by  tying  up  all  men  to  a 
bundle  of  articles  of  his  own  culling  ?  Or  rather,  to  the  authority  of  Chrifl 
and  his  apoflles  refiding  in  him  ?  For  he  does  not,  nor  ever  will,  give  us  a  full 
view  of  fundamentals  of  his  chriflianity :  but,  like  the  church  of  Rome,  to 
fecure  our  dependence,  referves  to  himfelf  a  power  of  declaring  others,  and 
defining  what  is  matter  of  faith,  as  he  fhall  fee  occafion. 

Now,  therefore,  veil  your  bonnets  to  the  unmasker,  all  you  that  have  a 
mind  to  be  chriflians :  break  not  your  heads  about  the  fcriptures,  to  examine 
what  they  require  of  you  :  fubmit  your  faith  implicitly  to  the  unmasker  ;  he 
will  underfland  and  find  out  the  neceflary  points  for  you  to  believe.  Take 
them,  juft  fo  many  as  he  thinks  fit  to  deliver  them  to  you  ;  this  is  the  way  to 
be  knowing  chriflians.  But  be  fure,  ask  not,  Whether  thole  he  is  pleafed  to 
deliver,  be  every  one  of  them  fundamental,  and  all  the  fundamental  articles, 
neceffary  to  be  believed  to  make  a  man  a  chriflian  ?  Such  a  capricious  queftion 
fpoils  all,  overturns  chriflianity,  which  is  intruded  to  the  unmasker’s  iole 
keeping,  to  be  difpenfed  out  as  he  thinks  fit.  If  you  refufe  an  implicit  faith 
to  him,  he  will  prefently  find  you  have  it  for  the  whore  of  Babylon  ;  he  will 
Imell  out  popery  in  it  immediately  :  for  he  has  a  very  fhrewd  fcent,  and  you 
will  be  difcovered  to  be  an  underhand  fa&or  for  the  church  of  Rome. 

But  if  the  unmasker  were  fuch  an  enemy,  as  he  pretends,  to  thofe  factors, 
I  wonder  he  fhould,  in  what  he  has  faid  concerning  the  apoflles  creed,  fo 
exactly  jump  with  Knot  the  Jefuit.  If  any  one  doubt  of  this,  I  defire  him 
to  look  into  the  fourth  chapter  of  u  Knot’s  charity  maintain’d,”  and  there  he 
will  fee  how  well  our  unmasker  and  that  Jefuit  agree  in  argument ;  nay,  and 
expreffions  too.  But  yet  I  do  not  think  him  fo  far  guilty,  as  to  be  employ’d 
as  an  underhand  fadtor  for  popery.  Every  body  will,  I  fuppofe,  be  ready  to 
pronounce  him  fo  far  an  innocent,  as  to  clear  him  from  that.  The  cunning 
of  his  defign  goes  not  beyond  the  laying  out  of  his  preaching  oratory,  for  the 
fetting  up  his  own  fyftem,  and  making  that  the  foie  chriflianity.  To  that 
end,  he  would  be  glad  to  have  the  power  of  interpreting  fcripture,  of  defining 
and  declaring  articles  of  faith,  and  impofing  them.  This,  which  makes  the 
abfolute  power  of  the  pope,  he  would  not,  I  think,  eftablifh  at  Rome  ;  but 
5tis  plain  he  would  have  it  himfelf,  if  he  could  get  it,  for  the  fupport  of  the 
chriflianity  of  his  fyftem.  An  implicit  faith,  if  he  might  have  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  it,  and  the  taking  fundamentals  upon  truft  from  his  authority,  would 
be  of  excellent  ufe.  Such  a  power,  in  his  hands,  would  fpread  truth  and 
knowledge  in  the  world ;  i.  e.  his  own  orthodoxy  and  fet  of  opinions.  But  if 
a  man  differs,  nay,  queflions  any  thing  of  that,  whether  it  be  abfolutelv 
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neceffary  to  make  one  a  chriftian,  ’tis  immediately  a  contrivance  to  let  in 
popery,  and  to  bring  “  darknefs  and  barbarifm  into  the  chriftian  world.” 
But  I  muft  tell  the  innocent  unmasker,  whether  he  deligns  it  or  noj  that  if 
his  calling  his  fyftem  the  only  chriftianity,  can  bring  the  world  to  receive 
from  him  articles  of  faith  of  his  own  chuling,  as  fundamentals  neceffary  to  be 
believed  by  all  men  to  make  them  chriftians,  which  Chrift  and  his  apoftles  did 
not  propofe  to  all  men  to  make  them  chriftians  ;  he  does  only  fet  up  popery 
in  another  guife,  and  lay  the  foundations  of  ignorance,  darknefs,  and  barba¬ 
rifm  in  the  chriftian  world :  for  all  the  ignorance  and  blindnefs,  that  popery 
introduced,  was  only  upon  this  foundation.  And  if  he  does  not  fee  this,  (as 
there  is  reafon  to  excufe  his  innocence)  ’twould  be  no  hard  matter  to  demon- 
ftrate  it,  if  that  were  at  prefent  the  queftion  between  us.  But  there  are  a 
great  many  other  propofitions  to  be  proved  by  him,  before  we  come  to  that 
new  matter  of  debate. 

But  before  I  quit  thefe  paragraphs,  I  muft  go  on  with  our  unmasker’s  account, 
and  defire  him  to  fhew,  where  it  is, 

XXV.  “  That  I  make  it  my  bufinefs  to  beat  men  off  from  taking  notice 
of  any  divine  truths  ?  ” 

Next,  where  it  is, 

XXVI.  That  “  I  cry  down  all  articles  of  chriftian  faith  but  one?” 
Next,  how  it  appears, 

XXVII.  That  “  I  will  not  fuffer  mankind  to  look  into  chriftianity  ?  ” 
Again,  where  it  is, 

XXVIII.  That  “  I  labour  induftrioufly  to  keep  people  in  ignorance;” 
or  tell  them,  that  u  there  is  no  neceflity  of  knowing  any  other  dodtrines 
of  the  Bible  ?” 

These,  and  feveral  others  of  the  like  ftrain,  particularly  concerning  one 
article,  and  the  epiftles,  (which  are  his  common-places)  are  to  be  found  in  his 
59th  and  6oth  pages.  And  all  this  out  of  a  prefumption,  that  his  fyftem  is 
the  only  chriftianity ;  and  that  if  men  were  not  preffed  and  perfuaded  to 
receive  that,  juft  every  article  of  it,  upon  pain  of  damnation,  chriftianity 
would  be  loft  :  and  not  to  do  this,  is  to  promote  ignorance,  and  contemn  the 
Bible.  But  he  fears  where  no  fear  is.  If  his  orthodoxy  be  the  truth,  and 
conformable  to  the  fcriptures,  the  laying  the  foundation  only  where  our  Savi¬ 
our  and  his  apoftles  have  laid  it,  will  not  overturn  it.  And  to  fhew  him,  that 
it  is  fo,  I  delire  him  again  to  conlider  what  I  faid  in  my  vindication,  p.  591. 
which,  becaufe  I  do  not  remember,  he  any  where  takes  notice  of,  in  his  reply, 
I  will  here  offer  again  to  his  confideration  :  “  Convince  but  men  of  the  million 
tc  of  Jefus  Chrift;  make  them  but  fee  the  truth,  limplicity,  and  reafonable- 
u  nefs  of  what  he  himfelf  hath  taught,  and  required  to  be  believed  by  his 
“  followers ;  and  yon  need  not  doubt,  but  being  once  fully  perfuaded  of  his 
u  dodtrine,  and  the  advantages  which,  all  chriftians  agree,  are  received  by  him, 
“  fuch  converts  will  not  lay  by  the  fcriptures  ;  but,  by  a  conftant  reading  and 
“  ftudy  of  them,  will  get  all  the  light  they  can  from  this  divine  revelation, 
“  and  nourilh  themfelves  up  in  the  words  of  faith  and  good  dodtrine,  as 
u  St.  Paul  fpeaks  to  Timothy.” 

I  f  the  reading  and  ftudy  of  the  feripture  Were  more  prefs’d  than  it  is,  and 
men  were  fairly  lent  to  the  Bible  to  find  their  religion  ;  and  not  the  Bible  put 
into  their  hands,  only  to  find  the  opinions  of  their  peculiar  fedt  or  party, 
Chriftendoin  would  have  more  chriftians,  and  thofe  that  are,  would  be  more 
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knowing,  and  more  in  the  right,  than  they  now  are.  That  which  hinders 
this,  is  that  feledt  bundle  of  doctrines,  which  it  has  pleafed  every  fedt  to  draw 
out  of  the  fcriptures,  or  their  own  inventions,  with  an  omiflion  (and  as  our 
unmasker  would  fay,  a  contempt)  of  all  the  reft.  Thefe  choice  truths  (as 
the  unmasker  calls  his)  are  to  be  the  ftanding  orthodoxy  of  that  party,  from 
which  none  of  that  church  muft  recede,  without  the  forfeiture  of  their  chrif- 
tianity,  and  the  lofs  of  eternal  life.  But,  whilft  people  keep  firm  to  thefe, 
they  are  in  the  church,  and  the  way  to  falvation  :  which,  in  effedt,  what  is  it 
but  to  encourage  ignorance,  lazinefs,  and  negledt  of  the  fcriptures  ?  For  what 
need  they  be  at  the  pains  of  conftantly  reading  the  Bible,  or  perplex  their 
heads  with  confidering  and  weighing  what  is  there  deliver’d ;  when  believing 
as  the  church  believes,  or  faying  after,  or  not  contradicting  their  domine,  or 
teacher,  ferves  the  turn  ? 

Further,  I  defire  it  may  be  confidered,  what  name  that  mere  mock- 
fhew,  of  recommending  to  men  the  ftudy  of  the  fcripture,  defervesj  if, 
when  they  read  it,  they  muft  underftand  it  juft  as  he  (that  would  be,  and  they 
are  too  apt,  contrary  to  the  command  of  Chrift,  to  call,  their  matter)  tells 
them.  If  they  find  any  thing  in  the  word  of  God,  that  leads  them  into  opi¬ 
nions  he  does  not  allow  ;  if  any  thing  they  meet  within  holy  writ,  feems  to 
them  to  thwart,  or  {hake  the  received  dodtrines,  the  very  propofing  of  their 
doubts  renders  them  fufpedted.  Reafoning  about  them,  and  not  acquiefcing  in 
whatever  is  faid  to  them,  is  interpreted  want  of  due  refpedt  and  deference  to  the 
authority  of  their  fpiritual  guides ;  difrepute  and  cenfures  follow :  and  if,  in 
purfuance  of  their  own  light,  they  perfift  in  what  they  think  the  fcripture 
teaches  them,  they  are  turned  out  of  the  church,  delivered  to  Satan,  and  no 
longer  allowed  to  be  chriftians.  And  is  thus  a  fincere  and  rightly  diredted 
ftudy  of  the  fcriptures,  that  men  may  underftand  and  profit  thereby,  encou¬ 
raged  ?  This  is  the  confequence  of  men’s  afluming  to  themfelves  a  power  of 
declaring  fundamentals,  i.  e.  of  fetting  up  a  chriftianity  of  their  own  making. 
For  how  elfe  can  they  turn  men,  of  as  unblameable  lives  as  others  of  their 
members,  out  of  the  church  of  Chrift  (for  fo  they  count  their  communion) 
for  opinions,  unlefs  thofe  opinions  were  concluded  inconfiftent  with  chrifti¬ 
anity?  Thus  fyftems,  the  inventions  of  men,  are  turned  into  fo  many  oppo- 
fite  gofpels ;  and  nothing  is  truth  in  each  fedt,  but  what  juft  fuits  with  them. 
So  that  the  fcripture  ferves  but,  like  a  nofe  of  wax,  to  be  turn’d  and  bent,  juft 
as  may  fit  the  contrary  orthodoxies  of  different  focieties.  For  ’tis  thefe  feve- 
ral  fyftems,  that  to  each  party  are  the  juft  ftandards  of  truth,  and  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  fcripture  is  to  be  meafured  only  by  them.  Whoever  relinquifhes 
any  of  thofe  diftinguilhing  points,  immediately  ceafes  to  be  a  chriftian. 

This  is  the  way  that  the  unmasker  would  have  truth  and  religion  pre¬ 
ferred,  light  and  knowledge  propagated.  But  here  too,  the  different  fedts 
giving  equal  authority  to  their  own  orthodoxies,  will  be  quits  with  him.  For, 
as  far  as  I  can  obferve,  the  fame  genius  feems  to  influence  them  all,  even 
thofe  who  pretend  moft  to  freedom,  the  Socinians  themfelves.  For  when  ’tis 
obferved,  how  pofitive  and  eager  they  are  in  their  difputes  ;  how  forward  to 
have  their  interpretations  of  fcripture  received  for  authentick,  tho’  to  others, 
in  feveral  places,  they  feem  very  much  ftrained ;  how  impatient  they  are  of 
contradiction ;  and  with  what  difrefpedt  and  roughnefs  they  often  treat  their 
oppofers :  may  it  not  be  fufpedted,  that  this  fo  vifible  a  warmth  in  their  pre- 
fent  circumftances,  and  zeal  for  their  orthodoxy,  would  (had  they  the 
power)  work  in  them,  as  it  does  in  others?  They,  in  their  turns,  would,  I 
fear,  be  ready  with  their  fet  of  fundamentals ;  which  they  would  be  as  for¬ 
ward  to  impofe  on  others,  as  others  have  been  to  impofe  contrary  fundamentals 
on  them. 

This  is,  and  always  will  be,  the  unavoidable  effedt  of  intruding  on  our 
Saviour’s  authority,  and  requiring  more  now,  as  neceffary  to  be  believed  to 
make  a  man  a  chriftian,  than  was  at  firft  required  by  our  Saviour  and  his 
apoftles.  What  elfe  can  be  expedted  among  ofiriftians,  but  their  tearing,  and 
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being  torn  in  pieces  by,  one  another  ;  whilft  every  fed  a  flumes  to  itfelf  a  power 
of  declaring  fundamentals,  and  feverally  thus  narrow  chriftianity  to  their 
diftindr  fyftems  ?  He  that  has  a  mind  to  fee  how  fundamentals  come  to  be 
framed  and  fafhioned,  and  upon  what  motives  and  confiderations  they  are  often 
taken  up,  or  laid  down,  according  to  the  humours,  interefts,  ordefignsof 
the  heads  of  parties,  as  if  they  were  things  depending  on  men’s  pleafure,  and 
to  be  fuited  to  their  convenience,  may  find  an  example  worth  his  notice,  in 
the  life  of  Mr.  Baxter,  part  II.  p.  197,-205. 

Whenever  men  take  upon  them  to  go  beyond  thofe  fundamental  arti¬ 
cles  of  chriftianity,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  preachings  of  our  Saviour 
and  his  apoftles,  where  will  they  flop  ?  Whenever  any  let  of  men  will 
require  more,  as  neceflary  to  be  believed,  to  make  men  of  their  church,  i.  e. 
in  their  fenle,  chriftians,  than  what  our  Saviour  and  his  apoftles  propofed  to 
thofe  whom  they  made  chriftians,  and  admitted  into  the  church  of  Chrift  j 
however  they  may  pretend  to  recommend  the  fcripture  to  their  people,  in 
effeift,  no  more  of  it  is  recommended  to  them,  than  juft  comports  with  what 
the  leaders  of  that  fed:  have  refolved  chriftianity  lhall  confift  in. 

’Tis  no  wonder,  therefore,  there  is  fo  much  ignorance  amongft  chriftians, 
and  fo  much  vain  outcry  againft  it ;  whilft  almoft  every  diftind  fociety  of 
chriftians  magifterially  afcribes  orthodoxy  to  a  feled  fet  of  fundamentals, 
diftind  from  thofe  propofed  in  the  preaching  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apoftles  $ 
which,  in  no  one  point,  muft  be  queftioned  by  any  of  its  communion.  By 
this  means  their  people  are  never  fent  to  the  holy  fcriptures,  that  true  foun¬ 
tain  of  light,  but  hood-wink’d :  a  veil  is  caft  over  their  eyes,  and  then  they 
are  bid  read  their  Bible.  They  muft  make  it  all  chime  to  their  church’s  fun¬ 
damentals,  or  elfe  they  were  better  let  it  alone.  For,  if  they  find  any  thing 
there  againft  the  received  dodrines,  though  they  hold  it  and  exprefs  it  in  the 
very  terms  the  Holy  Ghoft  has  delivered  it  in,  that  will  not  excufe  them. 
Herefy  will  be  their  lot,  and  they  fhall  be  treated  accordingly.  And  thus  we 
fee  how,  amongft  other  good  effeds,  creed-making  always  has,  and  always 
will  necefllirily  produce  and  propagate  ignorance  in  the  world,  however  each 
party  blame  others  for  it.  And  therefore  I  have  often  wondred  to  hear  men 
of  feveral  churches  fo  heartily  exclaim  againft  the  implicit  faith  of  the  church 
of  Rome ;  when  the  fame  implicit  faith  is  as  much  pradifed  and  required 
in  their  own,  though  not  fo  openly  profefled,  and  ingenuoufly  owned 
there. 

In  the  next  fedion,-the  unmasker  queftions  the  fincerity  of  mine,  and 
profefles  the  greatnefs  of  his  concern  c  c  for  the  falvation  of  men’s  fouls.  And 
tells  me  of  my  refledion  on  him,  upon  that  account,  in  my  vindication,  pag. 
591.  Anfw.  I  with  he  would,  for  the  right  information  of  the  reader,  every¬ 
where  fet  down,  what  he  has  any  thing  to  fay  to,  in  my  book,  or  my  defence 
of  it,  and  fave  me  the  labour  of  repeating  it.  My  words,  in  that  place,  are, 
<c  Some  men  will  not  bear,  that  any  one  fhould  fpeak  of  religion,  but  accord- 
“  ing  to  the  model  that  they  themfelves  have  made  of  it.  Nay,  though  he 
fC  propofes  it  upon  the  very  terms,  and  in  the  very  words,  which  our  Saviour 
“  and  his  apoftles.  preached  it  in  j  yet  he  fhall  not  efcape  cenfures,  and  the 
“  fevereft  infinuations.  To  deviate  in  the  leaft,  or  to  omit  any  thing  con- 
“  tained  in  their  articles,  is  herefy,  under  the  moft  invidious  names  in  fafhion ; 
<f  and  tis  well  if  he  efcapes  being  a  downright  atheift.  Whether  this  be  the 
“  way  for  teachers  to  make  themfelves  hearkened  to,  as  men  in  earned:  in 
cc  religion,  and  really  concerned  for  the  falvation  of  men’s  fouls,  I  leave  them 
“  to  confider.  What  fuccefs  it  has  had,  towards  perfuading  men  of  the  truth 
t£  of  chriftianity,  their  own  complaints  of  the  prevalency  of  atheifm,  on 
£C  the  one  hand,  and  the  number  of  deifts  on  the  other,  fufficiently  fhew.” 

I  have  fet  down  this  paflage  at  large,  both  as  a  confirmation  of  what  I 
faid  but  juft  now ;  as  alfo  to  fhew,  that  the  reflection  I  there  made,  needed 
lbme  other  anfwer,  than  a  bare  profefiion  of  his  “  regard  to  the  falvation  of 
men’s  fouls.”  The  afliiming  an  undue  authority  to  his  own  opinions,  and 
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ufing  manifeA  untruths  in  the  defence  of  them,  I  am  fure,  is  no  mark,  that  the 
directing  men  right  in  the  way  to  falvation,  is  his  chief  aim.  And  I  with, 
that  the  greater  liberties  of  that  fort,  which  he  has  again  taken  in  his  Soci- 
nianifm  unmask’d,  and  which  I  have  fo  often  laid  open,  had  not  confirmed 
that  reflection.  I  fhould  have  been  glad,  that  any  thing  in  my  book  had  beeu 
fairly  controverted,  and  brought  to  the  touch,  whether  it  had,  or  had  not 
been  confuted.  The  matter  of  it  would  have  deferved  a  lerious  debate  (if  any 
had  been  neceffary)  in  the  words  of  fobriety,  and  the  charitable  temper  of  the 
gofpel*  as  I  defir’d  in  my  preface :  and  that  would  not  have  misbecome  the 
unmasker's  function.  But  it  did  not  confiA,  it  feems,  with  his  defign.  Chrif- 
tian  charity  would  not  have  allowed  thofe  ill-meant  conjectures,  and  ground- 
lefs  cenfures,  which  were  neceffary  to  his  purpcfe ;  and  therefore  he  took  a 
lhorter  courfe,  than  to  confute  my  book,  and  thereby  convince  me  and  others. 
He  makes  it  his  bufinefs  to  rail  at  it,  and  the  author  of  it,  that  that  might 
be  taken  for  a  confutation.  For  by  what  he  has  hitherto  done,  arguing  feems 
not  to  be  his  talent.  And  thus  far,  who  can  but  allow  his  wifdom  ?  But 
whether  it  be  that  “  wifdom  that  is  from  above  j  fir  A:  pure,  then  peaceable, 
gentle,  eafy  to  be  intreated,  full  of  mercy,  and  good  fruits,  without  partiality, 
and  without  hypocrify  j  ”  I  ihall  leave  to  other  readers  to  judge. 

His  faying  nothing  to  that  other  reflection,  which  his  manner  of  cxprefling 
himlelf  drew  from  me,  would  make  one  fufpeCt,  it  favoured  not  altogether 
of  the  wifdom  of  the  gofpel ;  nor  fhew’d  an  over-great  care  of  the  falvation 
of  fouls.  My  words,  vindic.  p.  595.  arej  “  I  know  not  how  better  to  fhew 
“  my  care  of  his  credit,  than  by  intreating  him,  that  when  he  takes  next  in 
u  hand  fuch  a  fubjeCt  as  this,  wherein  the  falvation  of  fouls  is  concerned,  he 
“  would  treat  it  a  little  more  ferioufly,  and  with  a  little  more  candour,  left 
“  men  fhould  find  in  his  writings  another  caufe  of  atheifm,  which  in  this 
“  treatife  he  has  not  thought  fit  to  mention.  OAentation  of  wit  in  general, 
“  he  has  made  a  caufe  of  atheifm,  p.  28.  But  the  world  will  tell  him,  that 
“  frothy,  light  difcourfes,  concerning  the  ferious  matters  of  religion,  and 
“  oAentation  of  trifling,  misbecoming  wit,  in  thofe  who  come  as  ambaffadors 
“  from  God,  under  the  title  of  fucceffors  of  the  apoAles,  in  the  great  com- 
a  miffion  of  the  gofpel,  is  none  of  the  leafl  caufes  of  atheifm.”  But  this 
advice,  I  am  now  fatisfied,  (by  his  fecond  part  of  the  fame  drain)  was  very  im¬ 
proper  for  him  ;  and  no  more  reafonable,  than  if  one  fhould  advife  a  buffoon 
to  talk  gravely,  who  has  nothing  left  to  draw  attention,  if  he  fhould  lay  by 
his  fcurrility. 

The  remainder  of  this  fourth  chapter,  p.  61,-67.  being  fpent  in  fhew- 
ing,  why  the  Socinians  are  for  a  few  articles  of  faith,  being  a  matter  that  I  am 
not  concerned  in ;  I  leave  to  that  forward  gentleman  to  examine,  who  exa¬ 
mined  Mr.  Edwards’s  exceptions  again  A  the  “  reafonablenefs  of  chriAianity ; 
and  who,  as  the  unmasker  informs  me,  p.  64.  was  chofen  to  vindicate  my 
attempt,  &c. 

I  f  the  unmasker  knows  that  he  was  fo  chofen,  it  is  well.  If  I  had  known 
of  fuch  a  choice,  I  fhould  have  defired  that  fomebody  fhould  have  been 
chofen  to  vindicate  my  attempt,  who  had  underflood  it  better.  The  unmasker 
and  examiner  are  each  of  them  fo  full  of  themfelves,  and  their  own  fyftems, 
that  I  think  they  may  be  a  fit  match  one  for  another :  and  fo  I  leave  thefe 
cocks  of  the  game  to  try  it  out  in  an  endlefs  battle  of  wrangling  (till  death 
them  part)  which  of  them  has  made  the  true  and  exaCt  collection  of  funda¬ 
mentals  ;  and  whofe  fyflem  of  the  two  ought  to  be  the  prevailing  orthodoxy, 
and  be  received  for  fcripture.  Only  I  warn  the  examiner  to  look  tohimfelf: 
for  the  unmasker  has  the  whip-hand  of  him,  and  gives  him  to  underftand, 
p.  65.  that  if  he  cannot  do  it  himfelf  by  the  Arength  of  his  lungs,  the  vehe- 
mency  of  his  oratory,  and  endlefs  attacks  of  his  repetitions  j  the  ecclefiaAical 
power,  and  the  civil  magiArate’s  lafh,  have,  in  Aore,  demonArative  argu¬ 
ments  to  convince  him,  that  his  [the  unmasker’s]  fyAem  is  the  only  true 
chriAianity. 

...  ......  By 
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By  the  way,  I  muft  not  forget  to  mind  the  unmasker  here  again,  that  he 
hath  a  very  unlucky  hand  at  guelfing.  For  whereas  he  names  Socinus,  as  one 
from  whom  I  receiv’d  my  platform,  and  fays,  that  “  Crellius  gave  me  my 
cue  it  fo  falls  out,  that  they  are  two  authors  of  whom  I  never  read  a  page. 

I  fay  not  this,  as  if  I  thought  it  a  fault  if  I  had ;  for  I  think  I  Should  have 
much  better  fpent  my  time  in  them,  than  in  the  writings  of  our  learned 
unmasker. 

I  was  fure  there  was  no  offending  the  unmasker,  without  the  guilt  of 
atheifm;  only  he-  here,  pag.  69.  very  mercifully  lays  it  upon  my  book,  and 
not  upon  my  defign.  The  “  tendency  of  it  to  irreligion  and  atheifm,”  he 
has  proved  in  an  eloquent  harangue,  (for  he  is  fuch  an  orator  he  cannot  ftir  a 
foot  without  a  fpeech)  made,  as  he  bids  us  fuppofe,  by  the  atheiftical  rabble. 
And  who  can  deny,  but  he  has  chofe  a  fit  employment  for  himfelf  ?  Where 
could  there  be  found  a  better  fpeech-maker  for  the  atheiftical  rabble  ?  But  let 
us  hear  him  :  for  though  he  would  give  the  atheiftical  rabble  the  credit  of  it, 
yet  ’tis  the  unmasker  fpeaks.  And  becaufe  ’tis  pity  fuch  a  pattern  of  rhetorick 
and  reafon  fliould  be  loft,  I  have,  for  my  reader  s  edification,  let  it  all  down 
verbatim., 

“  We  are  beholden  to  this  worthy  adventurer  for  ridding  the  world  of  fo 
“  great  an  incumbrance,  viz.  that  huge  mafs  and  un wieldly  body  of  chrifti- 
“  anity,  which  took  up  fo  much  room.  Now  we  fee  that  it  was  this  bulk, 
“  and  not  that  of  mankind,  which  he  had  an  eye  to,  when  he  fo  often  men- 
“  tioned  this  latter.  This  is  a  phyfician  for  our  turn,  indeed  \  We  like  this 
u  chymical  operator,  that  doth  not  trouble  us  with  a  parcel  of  heavy  drugs 

II  of  no  value,  but  contracts  it  all  into  a  few  fpirits,  nay,  doth  his  bufinefs 
u  with  a  (ingle  drop.  We  have  been  in  bondage  a  long  time  to  creeds  and 
u  catechifms,  fyftems  and  confeflions  ;  we  have  been  plagued  with  a  tedious 
“  bead-roll  of  articles,  which  our  reverend  divines  have  told  us,  we  muft 
“  make  the  matter  of  our  faith.  Yea,  fo  it  is,  both  conformifts  and  noncon- 
«  formifts  (though  difagreeing  in  fome  other  things)  have  agreed  in  this,  to 
“  moleft  and  crucify  us.  But  this  noble  writer  (we  thank  him)  hath  fet  us 
u  free,  and  eafed  us,  by  bringing  down  all  the  ch'riftian  faith  into  one  point. 
«  We  have  heard  fome  men  talk  of  epiftolary  compofures  of  the  new  tefta- 
tc  ment,  as  if  great  matters  were  contained  in  them,  as  if  the  great  myfteries 
<c  of  chriftianity  (as  they  call  them)  were  unfolded  there  :  But  we  could  never 
u  make  any  thing  of  them;  and  now  we  find  that  this  writer  is  partly  of  our 
u  opinion.  He  tells  us,  that  thefe  are  letters  fent  upon  occafion  ;  but  we  are 
u  not  to  look  for  our  religion  (for  now,  for  this  gentleman’s  fake,  we  begin 
a  to  talk  of  religion)  in  thefe  places.  We  believe  it,  and  we  believe  that 
“  there  is  no  religion  but  in  thofe  very  chapters  and  verfes,  which  he  has  fet 
u  down  in  his  treatife.  What  need  we  have  any  other  part  of  the  new  tefta- 
“  ment  ?  That  is  Bible  enough,  if  not  too  much.  Happy,  thrice  happy  {hall 
u  this  author  be  perpetually  efteemed  by  us  ;  we  will  chronicle  him  as  our 
“  friend  and  benefadtor.  It  is  not  our  way  to  faint  people,  otherwife  we 
“  would  certainly  canonize  this  gentleman  ;  and  when  our  hand  is  in,  his  pair 
“  of  booklellers,  for  their  being  fo  beneficial  to  the  world,  in  publishing  fo 
“  rich  a  treafure.  It  was  a  blefied  day,  when  this  hopeful  birth  faw  the  light; 
“  for  hereby  all  the  orthodox  creed-makers  and  fyftematick  men  are  ruined 
iC  for  ever.  In  brief,  if  we  be  for  any  chriftianity,  it  {hall  be  this  author’s ; 
4‘  for  that  agrees  with  us  Angularly  well,  it  being  fo  Short,  all  couch’d  in  four 
“  words,  neither  more  nor  lefs.  It  is  a  very  fine  compendium,  and  we  are 
“  infinitely  obliged  to  this  great  reformer  for  it.  We  are  glad  at  heart,  that 
“  chriftianity  is  brought  fo  low  by  this  worthy  pen-man ;  for  this  is  a  good 
“  prefage,  that  it  will  dwindle  into  nothing.  What !  but  one  article,  and 
“  that  fo  brief  too !  We  like  fuch  a  faith,  and  fuch  a  religion,  becaule  it  is  fo 
“  near  to  none.” 

H  e  hath  no  fooner  done,  but,  as  it  deferved,  he  cries  out,  u  Euge,  fophos ! 
And  is  not  the  reader,”  quoth  he,  c<  fatisfied  that  fuch  language  as  this  hath 
V ol.  II.  *  ‘  8  E  real 
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real  truth  in  it  ?  Does  not  he  perceive,  that  the  difcarding  all  the  articles  but 
one,  makes  way  for  the  calling  off  that  too?”  Anfw.  Tis  but  fuppofing 
that  the  reader  is  a  civil  gentleman,  and  anfwers  Yes,  to  thefe  two  queftions; 
and  then  ’tis  demonflration,  that,  by  this  fpeech,  he  has  irrefragably  proved 
the  tendency  of  my  book  to  irreligion  and  atheifm. 

I  remember  Chilling worth  fomewhere  puts  up  this  requefl  to  his  ad ver- 
fary  Knot :  “  Sir,  I  befeech  you,  when  you  write  again,  do  us  the  favour  to 
“  write  nothing  but  fyllogifms.  For  I  find  it  flill  an  extreme  trouble  to  find 
“  out  the  concealed  propofitions,  which  are  to  connedt  the  parts  of  your 
*{  enthymems.  As  now,  for  example,  I  profefs  to  you  I  have  done  my  befl 
<e  endeavour  to  find  fome  glue,  or  fodder,  or  cement,  or  thread,  or  any  thing 
*'  to  tie  the  antecedent  and  this  confequent  together.”  The  unmasker  agrees 
fo  much  in  a  great  part  of  his  opinion  with  that  Jefuit,  (as  I  have  fhewed 
already)  and  does  fo  infinitely  out-do  him  in  fpinning  ropes  of  fand,  and  a 
coarfe  thread  of  inconfiflencies,  which  runs  quite  through  his  book  j  that  ’tis 
with  great  juflice  I  put  him  here  in  the  Jefuit’s  place,  and  addrefs  the  fame 
requefl  to  him. 

His  very  next  words  give  me  a  frefh  reafon  to  do  it :  for  thus  he  argues, 
p.  72.  “  May  we  not  expedt,  that  thofe  who  deal  thus  with  the  creed,  i.  e. 
difcard  all  the  articles  of  it  but  one,  will  ufe  the  fame  method  in  reducing  the 
ten  commandments  and  the  Lord’s  prayer,  abbreviate  the  former  into  one 
precept,  and  the  latter  into  one  petition  ?  ”  Anfw.  If  he  will  tell  me  where 
this  creed  he  fpeaks  of  is,  it  will  be  much  more  eafy  to  anfwer  his  demand. 
Whilfl  his  creed,  which  he  here  fpeaks  of,  is  yet  no  where,  it  is  ridiculous  for 
him  to  ask  queflions  about  it.  The  ten  commandments,  and  the  Lord’s  prayer, 
I  know  where  to  find,  in  exprefs  words,  fet  down  by  themfelves,  with  pecu¬ 
liar  marks  of  diflindtion.  Which  is  the  Lord’s  prayer,  we  are  plainly  taught 
by  this  command  of  our  Saviour,  Luke  xi.  2.  “  When  ye  pray,  say.  Our 
Father,”  &c.  In  the  fame  manner  and  words,  we  are  taught  what  we  ihould 
believe,  to  make  us  his  difciples,  by  his  command  to  the  apoflles  what  they 
fhould  preach,  Matt.  x.  7.  “  As  ye  go,  preach,  saying,”  (What  were  they 
to  fay  ?  Only  this)  “  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.”  Or,  as  St.  Luke 
exprelfes  it,  chap.  ix.  2.  They  were  fent  “  to  preach  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  to  heal  the  lick which,  what  it  was,  we  have  fufficiently  explained. 
But  this  creed  of  the  unmasker,  which  he  talks  of,  where  is  it  ?  Let  him 
fhew  it  us  diflindtly  fet  out  from  the  reft  of  the  fcripture.  If  he  knows  where 
it  is,  let  him  produce  it,  or  leave  talking  of  it,  till  he  can.  *Tis  not  the 
apoflles  creed,  that’s  evident :  for  that  creed  he  has  difcarded  from  being  the 
flandard  of  chriflian  faith,  and  has  told  the  world  in  words  at  length,  That 
“  if  a  man  believes  no  more  than  is  in  exprefs  terms  in  the  apoflles  creed,  his 
faith*will  not  be  the  faith  of  a  chriflian.”  Nay,  ’tis  plain,  that  creed  has,  in 
the  unmasker’s  opinion,  the  fame  tendency  to  atheifm  and  irreligion,  that  my 
fummary  has.  For  the  apoflles  creed,  reducing  the  forty,  or  perhaps,  four 
hundred  fundamental  articles  of  his  chriflian  creed,  to  twelve ;  and  leaving 
out  the  greatefl  part  of  thofe  necefiary  ones,  which  he  has  already,  and  will 
hereafter,  in  good  time,  give  us  ;  does  as  much  difpofe  men  to  ferve  the  deca¬ 
logue,  and  the  Lord’s  prayer,  juft  fo,  as  my  reducing  thofe  twelve  to  two. 
For  fo  many,  at  leafl,  he  has  granted  to  be  in  my  fummary,  viz.  the  article 
of  one  God,  maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  other,  of  Jefus  the  Mefiiah; 
though  he  every- where  calls  them  but  one  :  which,  whether  it  be  to  fhew, 
with  what  love  and  regard  to  truth  he  continues,  and  confequently  began,  this 
controverfy ;  or  whether  it  be  to  beguile  and  flartle  unwary,  or  confirm  pre¬ 
judiced  readers,  I  fhall  leave  to  others  to  judge.  ’Tis  evident,  he  thinks  his 
caufe  would  be  mightily  maimed,  if  he  were  forced  to  leave  out  the  charge  of 
one  article  j  and  he  would  not  know  what  to  do  for  wit  or  argument,  if  he 
fhould  call  them  two  :  for  then  the  whole  weight  and  edge  of  his  flrong  and 
fharp  reafoning,  in  his  “  thoughts  concerning  the  caufes  of  atheifm,”  p.  122. 
would  be  loll.  There  you  have  it  in  thefe  words :  “  When  the  catholick  faith 
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is  thus  brought  down  to  one  fingle  article,  it  will  foon  be  reduced  to  none  j 
the  unitwill  dwindle  into  a  cypher.”  And  here  again,  it  makes  the  whole 
argument  of  his  atheiftical  fpeech,  which  he  winds  up  with  thefe  convincing 
words :  “  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  chriftianity  is  brought  fo  low  by  this 
worthy  pen-man  ;  for  this  is  a  good  prefage,  that  it  will  dwindle  into  nothing. 
What!  one  article,  and  that  fo  brief  too!  We  like  fuch  a  faith,  and  fucha 
religion,  becaufe  it  is  fo  near  none.”  But  I  mull  tell  this  writer,  of  equal 
wit,  lenfe,  and  modefty,  that  this  religion,  which  he  thus  makes  a  dull  farce 
of,  and  calls,  u  near  none,”  is  that  very  religion  which  our  Saviour  Jefus  Chrift: 
and  his  apoif les  preached,  for  the  converfion  and  fal vation  of  mankind ;  no 
one  article  whereof,  which  they  propofed  as  neceflary  to  be  received  by  unbe¬ 
lievers,  to  make  them  chriftians,  is  omitted.  And  I  ask  him,  Whether  it  be 
his  errand,  as  one  of  our  Saviour’s  ambaflfadors,  to  turn  it  thus  into  ridicule  ? 
For,  till  he  has  (hewn,  that  they  preached  otherwife,  and  more  than  what  the 
Spirit  of.  truth  has  recorded  of  their  preaching  in  their  hiftories,  which  I  have 
faithfully  colle&ed  and  fet  down,  all  that  he  fhall  fay,  reflecting  upon  the 
plainnefs  and  limplicity  of  their  doCtrine,  however  directed  againft  me,  will 
by  his  atheiftical  rabble  of  all  kinds,  now  they  are  fo  well  enter’d  and  inftrudt- 
ed  in  it  by  him,  be  all  turned  upon  our  Saviour  and  his  apoftles. 

What  tendency  this,  and  all  his  other  trifling,  in  fo  ferious  a  caufe,  as  this 
is,  has  to  the  propagating  of  atheifm  and  irreligion  in  this  age,  he  were  beft  to 
confider.  This  I  am  fure,  the  doCtrine  of  but  one  article  (if  the  author  and 
finifher  of  our  faith,  and  thole  he  guided  by  his  Spirit,  had  preached  but  one 
article)  has  no  more  tendency  to  atheifm,  than  their  dodtrine  of  one  God. 
But  the  unmasker  every-where  talks,  as  if  the  ftrength  of  our  religion  lay  in 
the  number  of  its  articles;  and  would  be  prefen tly  routed,  if  it  had  but  a 
few :  and  therefore  he  has  muftered  up  a  pretty  full  band  of  them,  and  has  a 
referve  of,  the  Lord  knows  how  many  more,  which  fhall  be  forth-coming  upon 
occafion.  But  I  fhall  defire  to  mind  this  learned  divine,  who  is  fo  afraid  what 
will  become  of  his  religion,  if  it  fhould  propofe  but  one  or  a  few  articles,  as 
neceflary  to  be  believed  to  make  a  man  a  chriftian,  that  the  ftrength  and  fecu- 
rity  of  our  religion  lies  in  the  divine  authority  of  thofe  who  firft  promulgated 
the  terms  of  admittance  into  the  church,  and  not  in  the  multitude  of  articles, 
fuppofed  by  fome  neceflary  to  be  believed  to  make  a  man  a  chriftian  :  and  I 
would  have  him  remember,  when  he  goes  next  to  make  ufe  of  this  ftrong 
argument  of,  “  one  dwindling  into  a  cypher,”  that  one  is  as  remote  as  a 
million  from  none.  And  if  this  be  not  fo,  I  defire  to  know  whether  his  way 
of  arguing  will  not  prove  pagan  polytheifm  to  be  more  remote  from  atheifm 
than  chriftianity.  He  will  do  well  to  try  the  force  of  his  fpeech  in  the  mouth 
of  an  heathen,  complaining  of  the  tendency  of  chriftianity  to  atheifm,  by 
reducing  his  great  number  of  Gods  to  but  one,  which  was  fo  near  none,  and 
Would,  therefore,  foon  be  reduced  to  none. 

The  unmasker  fee  ms  to  be  upon  the  fame  topick,  where  he  fo  pathetically 
complains  of  the  Socinians,  p.  66.  in  thefe  words :  “  Is  it  not  enough  to  rob 
us  of  our  God,  by  denying  Chrift  to  be  fo  ;  but  muft  they  fpoil  us  of  all  the 
other  articles  of  chriftian  faith  but  one  ?”  Have  a  better  heart,  good  fir,  for 
I  afiiire  you  no-body  can  rob  you  of  your  God,  but  by  your  own  confent,  nor 
fpoil  you  of  any  of  the  articles  of  your  faith.  If  you  look  for  them,  where 
God  has  placed  them,  in  the  holy  fcripture,  and  take  them  as  he  has  framed 
and  fafhioned  them  there ;  there  you  will  always  find  them  fafe  and  found. 
But  if  they  come  out  of  an  artificer’s  fhop,  and  be  of  human  invention,  I 
cannot  anfwer  for  them:  they  may,  for  ought  I  know,  be  nothing,  but  an 
.  idol  of  your  own  fetting  up,  which  may  be  pull’d  down,  flbould  you  cry  out 
never  fo  much,  u  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephefians !  ” 

He,  who  confiders  this  argument  of  one  and  none,  as  managed  by  the  un¬ 
masker,  and  obferves  his  pathetical  way  of  reafoning  all  through  his  book, 
muft  confefs,  that  he  has  got  the  very  philofopher’s  ftone  in  difputing.  That 
which  would  be  worthlefs  lead  in  others,  he  turns  into  pure  gold ;  his  oratory 

changes 
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changes  its  nature,  and  gives  it  the  noble  tindture :  fo  that  what,  in  plain 
reafoning,  would  be  nonfenfe,  let  him  but  put  it  into  a  fpeech,  or  an  excla¬ 
mation,  and  there  it  becomes  ftrong  argument.  Whether  this  be  not  fo,  I 
delire  mode  and  figure  may  decide.  And  to  thofe  I  fhall  defire  he  would 
reduce  the  proofs,  which,  p.  73.  he  fays  he  has  given  of  thefe  following 
propolitions,  viz. 

XXIX.  “  That  I  have  corrupted  men’s  minds.” 

XXX.  “  That  I  have  depraved  the  gofpel.” 

XXXI.  “  That  I  have  abufed  chriftianity.” 

For  all  thefe  three,  p.  73,  he  affirms  of  me  without  proof,  and  without 
honefty. 

Whether  it  be  from  confufion  of  thought,  or  unfairnefs  of  defign ; 
either  becaufe  he  has  not  clear  diftindl  notions  of  what  he  would  fay,  or  finds 
it  not  to  his  purpofe  to  fpeak  them  clearly  out,  or  both  together ;  fo  it  is,  that 
the  unmasker  very  feldom,  but  when  he  rails,  delivers  himfelf  fo  that  one 
can  certainly  tell  what  he  would  have. 

The  queftion  is,  What  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  be  believed  by  every  one, 
to  make  him  a  chriltian?  It  has  been  clearly  made  out,  from  an  exadt  furvey 
of  the  hiftory  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apoftles,  that  the  whole  aim  of  all  their 
preaching  every-where  was,  to  convince  the  unbelieving  world  of  thefe  two 
great  truths ;  firft.  That  there  was  one,  eternal,  invifible  God,  maker  of 
heaven  and  earth :  and  next,  that  Jefus  of  Nazareth  was  the  Meffiah,  the 
promifed  King  and  Saviour  :  and  that,  upon  men’s  believing  thefe  two  articles, 
they  were  baptized  and  admitted  into  the  church,  i.  e.  received  as  fubjedts  of 
Chrift’s  kingdom,  and  pronounced  believers.  From  whence  it  unavoidably 
follows,  that  thefe  two  are  the  only  truths  neceffary  to  be  believed  to  make  a 
man  a  chriftian. 

This  matter  of  fadt  is  fo  evident  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  four  Gofpels, 
and  the  Adts ;  and  preffes  fo  hard,  that  the  unmasker,  who  contends  for  a 
great  number  of  other  points  neceffary  to  be  believed  to  make  a  man  a  chrif¬ 
tian,  thinks  himfelf  concerned  to  give  fome  anfwertoit;  but,  in  his  ufual 
way,  full  of  uncertainty  and  confufion.  To  clear  this  matter,  he  lays  down 
four  particulars.  The  firft  is,  p.  74.  cc  That  the  believing  Jefus  to  be  the 
promifed  Meffiah,  was  the  firft  ftep  to  chriftianity.” 

The  fecond,  p.  76.  “  That  tho’  this  one  propofition  (viz.  of  Jefus  the 
Meffiah)  be  mentioned  alone  in  fome  places,  yet  there  is  reafon  to  think,  and 
be  perfuaded,  that  at  the  fame  time  other  matters  of  faith  were  propofed.” 

The  third,  p.  76.  ‘c  That  tho’  there  are  feveral  parts  and  members  of  the 
chriltian  faith,  yet  they  do  not  all  occur  in  any  one  place  of  fcripture.” 

The  fourth,  p.  78.  “  That  chriftianity  was  eredted  by  degrees.” 

These  particulars,  he  tells  us,  p.  74.  “  he  offers  to  clear  an  objedtion.” 
To  fee,  therefore,  whether  they  are  pertinent  or  no,  we  muft  examine  what 
the  objedtion  is,  as  he  puts  it.  I  think  it  might  have  been  put  in  a  few  words : 
this  I  am  fure,  it  ought  to  have  been  put  very  clear  and  diftindt.  But  the 
unmasker  has  been  pleafed  to  give  it  us,  p.  73.  as  followeth :  “  Becaufe  I 
defigned  thefe  papers  for  the  fatisfying  of  the  reader’s  doubts,  about  any  thing 
occurring,  concerning  the  matter  before  us,  and  for  the  eftablifhing  of  his 
wavering  mind  j  I  will  here  (before  I  pals  to  the  fecond  general  head  of  my 
difcourfe)  anfwer  a  query  or  objedtion,  which  fome,  and  not  without  fome 
fhew  of  ground,  may  be  apt  to  Hart.  How  comes  it  to  pafs,  they  will  fay, 
that  this  article  of  faith,  viz.  that  Jefus  is  the  Meffiah,  or  Chrift,  is  fo  often 
repeated  in  the  new  teflament  ?  Why  is  this  fometimes  urged,  without  the 
mentioning  of  any  other  article  of  belief?  Doth  not  this  plainly  ffiew,  that 
this  is  all  that  is  required  to  be  believed,  as  neceffary  to  make  a  man  a 

chriftian  ? 
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chriftian  ?  May  we  not  infer,  from  the  frequent  and  foie  repetition  of  this 
article  in  feveral  places  of  the  Evangelifts  and  the  A£ts,  that  there  is  no  other 
point  of  faith  of  abfolute  neceffity ;  but  that  this  alone  is  fufficient  to  confti- 
tute  a  man  a  true  member  of  Chrift  ?  ” 

By  which  he  Ihews,  that  he  is  uncertain  which  way  to  put  the  obje&ion, 
fo  as  may  be  eafieft  to  get  rid  of  it :  and  therefore  he  has  turned  it  feveral 
ways,  and  put  feveral  queftions  about  it.  As  firft:, 

“  Why  this  article  of  faith,”  viz.  that  Jefus  is  the  Meffiah,  “  is  fo  often 
repeated  in  the  new  teftament  ?  ” 

His  next  queftion  is,  “  Why  is  this  fometimes  urged  without  the  mention¬ 
ing  any  other  article  of  belief?”  which  fuppofes,  that  fometimes  other  articles 
of  belief  are  mentioned  with  it. 

The  third  queftion  iSj  “  May  we  not  infer,  from  the  frequent  and  foie 
repetition  of  this  article,  in  feveral  places  of  the  Evangelifts  and  Adts  ?  ” 

Which  laft  queftion  is  in  effedt,  Why  is  this  fo  frequently  and  alone 
repeated  in  the  Evangelifts  and  the  Adts?  i.  e.  in  the  preachings  of  our  Saviour 
and  his  apoftles  to  unbelievers.  For  of  that  he  muft  give  an  account,  if  he 
will  remove  the  difficulty.  Which  three,  though  put  as  one,  yet  are  three  as 
diftindt  queftions,  and  demand  a  reafon  for  three  as  diftindt  matters  of  fadt,  as 
thefe  three  are,  viz.  frequently  propos’d ;  fometimes  propos’d  alone ;  and 
always  propos’d  alone,  in  the  preachings  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apoftles  :  for 
fo  in  truth  it  was,  all  through  the  Gofpels  and  the  Adts,  to  the  unconverted 
believers  of  one  God  alone. 

These  three  queftions  being  thus  jumbled  together  in  one  objedtion,  let  us 
fee  how  the  four  particulars,  he  mentions,  will  account  for  them. 

The  firft:  of  them  is  this:  “  The  believing  Jefus  to  be  the  promifed 
Meffias,”  was,  fays  he,  “  the  ft rft  ftep  to  chriftianity.”  Let  it  be  fo :  What 
do  you  infer  from  thence  ?  The  next  words  fhew :  “  Therefore  this,  rather 
than  any  other  article,  was  propounded  to  be  believed  by  all  thofe,  whom 
either  our  Saviour  or  his  apoftles  invited  to  embrace  chriftianity.”  Let  your 
premifes  be  never  fo  true,  and  your  dedudtion  of  this  propofition  be  never  fo 
regular  from  them,  it  is  all  loft  labour.  This  conclufion  is  not  the  propofition 
you  were  to  prove.  Your  queftions  were,  <c  Why  this  article  is  fo  often  pro- 
pofed?”  And  in  thofe  frequent  repetitions,  “  Why  fometimes  urged  alone, 
and  why  always  propofed  alone,  viz.  to  thofe,  whom  either  our  Saviour  or 
his  apoftles  invited  to  embrace  chriftianity  ?  ”  And  your  anfwer  is,  Becaufe  the 
believing  “  Jefus  to  be  the  Meffias,  was  the  firft  ftep  to  chriftianity.”  This 
therefore  remains  upon  you  to  be  proved, 


XXXII.  “  That  becaufe  the  believing  Jefus  to  be  the  Meffias,  is  the 
firft  ftep  to  chriftianity ;  therefore  this  article  is  frequently  propofed  in 
the  new  teftament,  is  fometimes  propofed  without  the  mentioning  any 
other  article,  and  always  alone  to  unbelievers.  ” 


And  when  you  have  proved  this,  I  fhall  defire  you  to  apply  it  to  out 
prefent  controverfy. 

His  next  anfwer  to  thofe  queftions,  is  in  thefe  words,  p.  76.  “  That  tho’ 
this  one  propofition,  or  article,  be  mentioned  alone  in  fome  places,  yet  there 
is  reafon  to  think,  and  be  perfuaded,  that  at  the  fame  time  other  matters  of 
faith  were  propofed.”  From  whence  it  lies  upon  him  to  make  out  this  reafon- 
ing,  viz. 

XXXIII.  “  That  becaufe  there  is  reafon  to  think,  and  be  perfuaded, 
that  at  the  fame  time  that  this  one  article  was  mentioned  alone,  (as  it  was 
fometimes)  other  matters  of  faith  were  propofed :  therefore  this  article 
was  often  propofed  in  the  new  teftament ;  fometimes  propofed  alone ; 
and  always  propofed  alone,  in  the  preachings  of  our  Saviour  and  his 
apoftles,  to  unbelievers.” 
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Th  is  I  fet  down  to  {hew  the  force  of  his  anfwer  to  queftions :  fuppofmg 
it  to  be  true,  not  that  I  grant  it  to  be  true,  that  where  u  this  one  article  is 
mentioned  alone,  we  have  reafon  to  think,  and  be  perfuaded,  that  at  the 
fame  time  other  matters  of  faith  [i.  e.  articles  of  faith  neceffgry  to  be  believed 
to  make  a  man  a  chriftian]  were  propofed :  ”  and  I  doubt  not  but  to  lhew  the 
contrary. 

His  third  particular,  in  anfwer  to  the  queftion  propofed  in  his  objection, 
{lands  thus,  p.  76.  u  That  though  there  are  feveral  parts  and  members  of  the 
chriftian  faith,  yet  they  do  not  all  occur  in  any  one  place  of  the  fcripture 
which  anfwer  lays  it  upon  him  to  prove, 

XXXIV.  That  becaufe  “  the  feveral  parts  of  the  members  of  the  chrif¬ 
tian  faith  do  not  all  occur  in  anyone  place  of  fcripture therefore  this 
article,  that  Jefus  was  the  “  Meffias,  was  often  propofed  in  the  new 
teflament,  fometimes  propofed  alone,  and  always  propofed  alone,”  in  the 
preachings  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apoftles,  through  the  hiftory  of  the 
Evangelifts  and  the  Adis. 

The  fourth  and  laft  particular,  which  he  tells  us,  is  the  main  anfwer  to 
the  objedtion,  is  in  thefe  words,  page  78. 

“  That  chriftianity  was  eredted by  degrees.” 

Which  requires  him  to  make  out  this  argument,  viz. 

XXXV.  tc  That  becaufe  chriflianity  was  eredted  by  degrees,  therefore 
this  article,”  that  Jefus  was  the  Meffias,  u  was  often  propofed  in  the 
new  teflament,  fometimes  propofed  alone,  and  always  propofed  alone  in 
the  preachings  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apoftles  to  unbelievers,  recorded  in 
the  hiftory  of  the  Evangelifts  and  Adis.” 

For,  as  I  faid  before,  in  thefe  three  queftions  he  has  put  his  objedtion  j  to 
which,  he  tells  us,  this  is  the  main  anfwer. 

Of  thefe  four  particulars  it  is,  that  he  fays,  p.  74.  a  To  clear  this  objec¬ 
tion,  and  to  give  a  full  and  fatisfadtory  anfwer  to  all  doubts  in  this  affair,  I 
offer  thefe  enfuing  particulars,  which  will  lead  the  reader  to  the  right  under- 
ftanding  of  the  whole  cafe.” 

How  well  they  have  cleared  the  objedtion,  may  be  feen  by  barely  fetting 
them  down  as  anfwers  to  thefe  queftions,  wherein  he  puts  the  objedtion. 

This  is  all  I  have  hitherto  done  ;  whereby  is  very  viftble,  how  well  (fup- 
poftng  them  true)  they  clear  the  objedtion  j  and  how  pertinently  they  are 
brought  to  anfwer  thofe  queftions  wherein  his  objedtion  is  contained.  Perhaps 
it  will  be  faid,  that  neither  thefe,  nor  any  thing  elfe,  can  be  an  appofite 
anfwer  to  thofe  queftions  put  fo  together.  I  anfwer,  I  am  of  the  fame  mind. 
But  if  the  unmasker,  through  ignorance  or  fhuffling,  will  talk  thus  confufed- 
ly,  he  muft  anfwer  for  it.  He  calls  all  his  three  queftions,  one  objedtion, 
over  and  over  again :  and  therefore,  which  of  thofe  queftions  it  does  or  does 
not  lie  in,  I  fhall  not  trouble  myfelf  to  divine  ;  ftnce  I  think  he  himfelf  can¬ 
not  tell :  for  which-ever  he  takes  of  them,  it  will  involve  him  in  equal  diffi¬ 
culties.  I  now  proceed  to  examine  his  particulars  themfelves,  and  the  truth 
contained  in  them.  The  firft,  p.  74.  Hands  thus : 

1.  “  The  believing  of  Jefus  to  be  the  promifed  Meffias,  was  the  firft  ftep 
to  chriflianity.  It  was  that  which  made  way  for  the  embracing  of  all  the 
,  other  articles,  a  paffage  to  all  the  reft.”  Anfw.  If  this  be,  as  he  would  have 
it,  only  the  leading  article,  amongft  a  great  many  other,  equally  neceflary  to 
be  believed,  to  make  a  man  a  chriftian ;  this  is  a  reafon,  why  it  {hould  be 
conftantly  preached  in  the  firft  place :  but  this  is  no  reafon  why  this  alone 
fhould  be  fo  often  repeated,  and  the  other  neceflary  points  not  be  once  men- 
.-■,T  .  tioned. 
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tioned.  For  I  defire  to  know  what  thofe  other  articles  are,  that  in  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apoftles,  are  repeated  or  urged  befides  this  ? 

In  the  next  place,  if  it  be  true,  that  this  article,  viz.  that  Jefus  is  the 
Meiiiah,  was  only  the  firft  in  order  amongft  a  great  many  articles,  as  necef- 
fary  to  be  believed ;  how  comes  it  to  pafs,  that  barely  upon  the  propofal  and 
believing  of  this,  men  were  admitted  into  the  church  as  believers?  The  hiftory 
of  the  new  teftament  is  full  of  infhmces  of  this,  as  ACts  viii.  5,  12,  13.  ix. 
and  in  other  places.  v "  • 

Though  it  be  true,  what  the  unmasker  fays  here,  “  That  if  they  did 
not  give  credit  to  this  in  the  firft  place,  that  Jefus  of  Nazareth  was  that  emi¬ 
nent  and  extraordinary  perfon  prophefied  of  long  before,  and  that  he  was 
fent  and  commiflioned  by  God,  there  could  be  no  hope  that  they  would  attend 
to  any  other  propofals,  relating  to  the  chriftian  religion ; 15  yet  what  he  fub- 
joins,  that  “  this  is  the  true  reafon,  why  that  article  was  conftantly  pro¬ 
pounded  to  be  believed  by  all  that  looked  towards  chriftianity,  and  why  it  is 
mentioned  fo  often  in  the  evangelical  writings,”  is  not  true.  For,  firft,  this 
fuppoles  that  there  were  other  articles  joined  with  it.  This  he  fhould  have 
firft  proved,  and  then  given  the  reafon  of  it ;  and  not,  as  he  does  here,  fup- 
pofe  what  is  in  queftion,  and  then  give  a  reafon  why  it  is  fo ;  and  fuch  a 
reafon,  that  is  inconfiftent  with  the  matter  of  fa£t,  that  is  every- where  record¬ 
ed  in  holy  writ.  For,  if  the  true  reafon  why  the  preaching  of  this  article, 
that  “  Jefus  was  the  Meftiah,”  as  it  is  recorded  in  the  hiftory  of  the  new 
teftament,  were  only  to  make  way  for  the  other  articles,  one  muft  needs 
think,  that  either  our  Saviour  and  his  apoftles  (with  reverence  be  it  fpoken) 
were  very  ftrange  preachers ;  or,  that  the  evangelifts,  and  author  of  the  ACts, 
were  very  ftrange  hiftorians.  The  firft  were  to  inftrud:  the  world  in  a  new 
religion,  con  filling  of  a  great  number  of  articles,  fays  the  unmasker,  necef- 
fary  to  be  believed  to  make  a  man  a  chriftian,  i.  e.  a  great  number  of  propo- 
fitions,  making  a  large  fyftem,  every  one  whereof  is  fo  neceftary  for  a  man 
to  underftand  and  believe,  that  if  any  one  be  omitted,  he  cannot  be  of  that 
religion.  What  now  did  our  Saviour  and  his  apoftles  do  ?  Why,  if  the  un¬ 
masker  may  be  believed,  they  went  up  and  down  with  danger  of  their  lives, 
and  preached  to  the  world.  What  did  they  preach  ?  Even  this  Angle  propo¬ 
rtion  to  make  way  for  the  reft,  viz.  cc  This  is  the  eminent  man  fent  from 
God,”  to  teach  you  other  things  :  which  amounts  to  no  more  but  this,  that 
Jefus  was  the  perfon  which  was  to  teach  them  the  true  religion,  but  that  true 
religion  itfelf  is  not  to  be  found  in  all  their  preaching  j  nay,  fcarce  a  word  of 
it.  Can  there  be  any  thing  more  ridiculous  than  this  ?  And  yet  this  was  all 
they  preached,  if  it  be  true,  that  this  was  all  which  they  meant  by  the 
preaching  every  where,  Jefus  to  be  the  Meftiah,  and  if  it  were  only  an  intro¬ 
duction,  and  a  making  way  for  the  doftrines  of  the  gofpel.  But  it  is  plain,  it 
was  called  the  gofpel  itfelf.  Let  the  unmasker,  as  a  true  fucceffor  of  the 
apoftles,  go  and  preach  the  gofpel,  as  the  apoftles  did,  to  fome  part  of  the 
heathen  world,  where  the  name  of  Chrift  is  not  known  :  would  not  he  him- 
felf,  and  every  body  think,  he  was  very  foolifhly  employ’d,  if  he  fhould  tell 
them  nothing  but  this,  that  Jefus  was  the  perfon  promifed  and  fent  from  God 
to  reveal  the  true  religion  ;  but  fhould  teach  them  nothing  of  that  true  reli¬ 
gion,  but  this  preliminary  article  ?  Such  the  unmasker  makes  all  the  preach¬ 
ing,  recorded  in  the  new  teftament,  for  the  converfion  of  the  unbelieving 
world.  He  makes  the  preaching  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apoftles  to  be  no 
more  but  this ;  that  the  great  prophet  promifed  to  the  world  was  come,  and 
that  Jefus  was  he  :  but  what  his  doftrine  was,  that  they  were  filent  in,  and 
taught  not  one  article  of  it.  But  the  unmasker  mifreprefents  it:  for  as  to  his 
accufing  the  hiftorians,  the  evangelifts,  and  writers  of  the  Acts  of  the  apoftles, 
for  their  fhameful  omiflion  of  the  whole  doClrine  of  the  chriftian  religion,  to 
fave  his  hypothefis,  as  he  does  under  his  next  head,  in  thefe  words ;  “  That 
tho’  this  one  proposition  be  mentioned  alone  in  fome  places,  yet  there  is  reafon 
to  think,  and  be  perfuaded,  that  at  the  fame  time  other  matters  of  faith  were 

propofed ;  ” 
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propofedj”  I  (hall  {hew  how  bold  he  makes  with  thofe  infpired  hiftorians,, 
when  I  come  to  confider  that  particular. 

How  ridiculous,  how  fenflefs,  this  bold  unmasker,  and  reformer  of  the 
hiftory  of  the  new  teftament,  makes  the  preaching  of  our  Saviour  and  his 
apoftles,  as  it  ftands  recorded  of  them  by  infallible  writers,  is  vifible.  But 
taking  it,  as  in  truth  it  is  there,  we  {hall  have  a  quite  other  view  of  it.  Our 
Saviour  preached  every- where  the  kingdom  of  God ;  and,  by  his  miracles, 
declared  himfelf  to  be  the  King  of  that  kingdom.  The  apoftles  preached  the 
fame,  and  after  his  afcenfion,  openly  avowed  him  to  be  the  Prince  and  Sa¬ 
viour  promifed  :  but  preached  not  this  as  a  bare  fpeculative  article  of  fimple 
belief  j  but  that  men  might  receive  him  for  their  King,  and  become  his  fub- 
jedts.  When  they  told  the  world,  that  he  was  the  Chrift,  it  was  not  as  the 
unmasker  will  have  it  j  Believe  this  man  to  be  a  prophet,  and  then  he  will 
teach  you  his  new  religion ;  which,  when  you  have  received  and  embraced  all 
and  every  article  thereof,  which  are  a  great  number,  you  will  then  be  chrif- 
tians,  if  you  be  not  ignorant  or  incredulous  of  any  of  them.  But  it  was, 
Believe  this  man  to  be  your  King  fent  from  God  j  take  him  for  fuch,  with  a 
refolution  to  obferve  the  laws  he  has  given  you ;  and  you  are  his  fubjeds,  you 
are  chriftians.  For  thofe  that  truly  did  fo,  made  themfelves  his  fubjedts  :  and 
to  continue  fo,  there  was  no  more  required,  than  a  ftncere  endeavour  to  know 
his  will  in  all  things,  and  to  obey  it.  Such  a  preaching  as  this,  of  Jefus  to  be 
the  Meftiah,  the  King  and  Deliverer,  that  God  Almighty  had  promifed  to 
mankind,  and  now  had  effedtually  fent,  to  be  their  Prince  and  Ruler,  was  not 
a  fimple  preparation  to  the  gofpel ;  but,  when  received  with  the  obedience  of 
faith,  was  the  very  receiving  of  the  gofpel  j  and  had  all  that  was  requifite  to 
make  men  chriftians.  And,  without  it  be  fo  underftood,  no-body  can  clear 
the  preaching  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apoftles  from  that  incredible  imperfec¬ 
tion,  or  their  hiftorians  from  that  unpardonable  negligence,  and  not  doing 
either  what  they  ought,  or  what  they  undertook,  which  our  unmasker  hath 
fo  impioufly  charged  upon  them ;  as  will  appear  yet  plainer,  in  what  I  have  to 
fay  to  the  unmasker’s  next  particular.  For,  as  to  the  remainder  of  this  para¬ 
graph,  it  contains  nothing  but  his  cenfure  and  contempt  of  me,  for  not  being 
of  his  mind,  for  not  feeing  as  he  fees ;  i.  e.  in  effect,  not  laying  that  blame, 
which  he  does,  either  on  the  preaching  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apoftles,  or  on 
the  infpired  writings  of  their  hiftorians,  to  make  them  comply  with  his  fyftem, 
and  the  chriftianity  he  would  make. 

The  unmasker’s  fecond  particular,  p.  76.  tells  us,  cc  That  tho’ this  one 
proposition  or  article  be  mentioned  alone  in  fome  places,  yet  there  is  reafon  to 
think,  and  be  perfuaded,  that  at  the  fame  time  other  matters  of  faith  were 
propofed.  For  it  is  confefied  by  all  intelligent  and  obferving  men,  that  the 
hiftory  of  the  fcripture  is  concife ;  and  that  in  relating  of  matter  of  fad, 
many  pafiages  are  omitted  by  the  facred  penmen.  Wherefore,  tho’  but  this 
one  article  of  belief  (becaufe  it  is  a  leading  one,  and  makes  way  for  the  reft) 
be  exprefly  mentioned  in  fome  of  the  gofpels,  yet  we  muft  not  conclude 
thence,  that  no  other  matter  of  faith  was  required  to  be  admitted  of.  For 
things  are  briefly  fet  down  in  the  evangelical  records,  and  we  muft  fuppofe 
many  things  which  are  not  in  dired  terms  related.” 

A  nsw.  The  unmasker  here  keeps  to  his  ufual  cuftom,  of  fpeaking  in  doubt¬ 
ful  terms.  He  fays,  that  where  this  one  article,  that  Jefus  is  the  Mefliah,  is 
alone  recorded  in  the  preaching  of  our  Saviour  and  apoftles  -}  “  We  have  rea¬ 
fon  to  be  perfuaded,  that  at  the  fame  time  other  matters  of  faith  were  pro¬ 
pofed.”  If  this  be  to  his  purpofe,  by  matters  of  faith,  muft  be  meant  funda¬ 
mental  articles  of  faith,  abfolutely  neceflary  to  be  believed  by  every  man  to 
make  him  a  chriftian.  That  fuch  matters  of  faith  are  omitted,  in  the  hiftory 
of  the  preaching  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apoftles,  by  the  facred  hiftorians  > 
this,  he  lays,  u  we  have  reafon  to  be  perfuaded  of.” 

Answ.  They  need  be  good  reafons  to  perfuade  a  rational  man,  that  the 
evangelifts,  in  their  hiftory  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apoftles,  (if  they  were  but 
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ordinarily  fair  and  prudent  men)  did,  in  an  hiftory  published  to  inftrudt  the 
world  in  a  new  religion,  leave  out  the  neceflary  and  fundamental  parts  of  that 
religion.  But,  let  them  be  confidered  as  infpired  writers,  under  the  condud: 
of  the  infallible  Spirit  of  God,  putting  them  upon,  and  directing  them  in,  the 
writing  of  this  hiftory  of  the  gofpel ;  and  then  it  is  impoflible  for  any  chrif- 
tian,  but  the  unmasker,  to  think,  that  they  made  any  fuch  grofs  omiflions, 
contrary  to  the  defign  of  their  writing,  without  a  demonftration  to  convince 
him  of  it.  Now  all  the  reafon  that  the  unmasker  gives,  is  this :  u  That  it  is 
confefied  by  all  intelligent  and  obferving  men,  that  the  hiftory  of  the  fcrip- 
ture  is  concife ;  and  that  in  relating  matters  of  fact,  many  paflages  are  omit¬ 
ted  by  the  facred  pen-men.” 

Answ.  The  unmasker  might  have  fpared  the  confeflion  of  intelligent  and 
obferving  men,  after  lo  plain  a  declaration  of  St.  John  himfelf,  chap.  xx.  30. 
“  Many  other  things  did  Jefus  in  the  prefence  of  his  difciples,  which  are  not 
written  in  this  book.”  And  again,  xxi.  23.  £c  There  are  alfo  many  other 
things  that  Jefus  did,  the  which  if  they  fhould  be  written,  every  one,  I  fuppofe 
the  world  could  not  contain  the  books  that  ftiould  be  written.”  There  needs, 
therefore,  no  opinion  of  intelligent  and  obferving  men  to  convince  us,  that 
the  hiftory  of  the  gofpel  is  fo  far  concife,  that  a  great  many  matters  of  fa6t 
are  omitted,  and  a  great  many  lefs  material  circumftances,  even  of  thofe  that 
are  let  down.  But  will  any  intelligent  or  obferving  man,  any  one  that  bears 
the  name  of  a  chriftian,  have  the  impudence  to  fay,  that  the  infpired  writers, 
in  the  relation  they  give  us,  of  what  Chrift  and  his  apoftles  preached  to  unbe¬ 
lievers  to  convert  them  to  the  faith,  omitted  the  fundamental  articles,  which 
thofe  preachers  propofed  to  make  men  chriftians ;  and,  without  a  belief  of 
which,  they  could  not  be  chriftians  ? 

The  unmasker  talks  after  his  wonted  faftiion  ;  i.  e.  feems  to  lay  fomething, 
which  when  examined,  proves  nothing  to  his  purpofe.  He  tells  us,  u  That 
in  fome  places,”  where  the  article  of  u  Jefus  the  Mefliah  is  mentioned  alone, 
at  the  fame  time  other  matters  of  faith  were  propos’d.”  I  ask,  were  thefe 
other  matters  of  faith  all  the  unmasker’s  neceflary  articles  ?  If  not,  what  are 
thofe  other  matters  of  faith  to  the  unmasker’s  purpofe  ?  As  for  example,  ia 
St.  Peter’s  fermon,  A£ts  ii.  “  Other  matters  of  faith  were  propofed  with  the 
article  of  Jefus  the  Mefliah.”  But  what  does  this  make  for  his  fundamental 
articles?  Were  they  all  propofed  with  the  article  of  Jefus  the  Mefliah?  If 
not,  unbelievers  were  converted,  and  brought  into  the  church,  without  the 
unmasker’s  neceflary  articles.  Three  thoufand  were  added  to  the  church  by 
this  one  fermon.  I  pafs  by,  now,  St.  Luke’s  not  mentioning  a  fy liable  of  the 
greateft  part  of  the  unmasker’s  neceflary  articles ;  and  Ihall  confider  only, 
how  long  that  fermon  may  have  been.  ’Tis  plain  from  ver.  15.  that  it  began 
not  till  about  nine  in  the  morning  ;  and  from  ver.  4 1 .  that  before  night  three 
thoufand  were  converted  and  baptized.  Now  I  ask  the  unmasker,  Whether 
fo  fmall  a  number  of  hours,  as  St.  Peter  muft  neceflarily  employ  in  preaching 
to  them,  were  fuflicient  to  inftrudt  fuch  a  mixed  multitude  fo  fully  in  all  thofe 
articles,  which  he  has  propofed  as  neceflary  to  be  believed  to  make  a  man  a 
chriftian  ;  as  that  every  one  of  thofe  three  thoufand,  that  were  that  day  bap¬ 
tized,  did  underftand,  and  explicitly  believe  every  one  of  thofe  his  articles, 
juft  in  the  fenfe  of  our  unmasker’s  fyftem  ?  Not  to  mention  thofe  remaining 
articles,  which  the  unmasker  will  not  be  able,  in  twice  as  many  months,  to  find 
and  declare  to  us. 

He  fays,  u  That  in  fome  places,”  where  the  article  of  cc  Jefus  the  Mef- 
fiah  is  mentioned  alone,  at  the  fame  time  other  matters  of  faith  were  pro¬ 
pofed.”  Let  us  take  this  for  fo  at  prefent,  yet  this  helps  not  the  unmasker’s 
cafe.  The  fundamental  articles,  that  were  propofed  by  our  Saviour  and  his 
apoftles,  neceflary  to  be  believed  to  make  men  chriftians,  are  not  fet  down ; 
but  only  this  Angle  one,  of  “  Jefus  the  Mefliah  therefore,  will  any  one  dare 
to  fay  they  are  omitted  every-where  by  the  evangelifts  ?  Did  the  hiftorians  of 
the  gofpel  make  their  relation  fo  concife  and  fhort,  that  giving  an  account  in 
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Co  many  places,  of  the  preaching  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apoftles,  for  the  con- 
verfion  of  the  unbelieving  world,  they  did  not  in  any  one  place,  nor  in  all  of 
them  together,  fet  down  the  neceflary  points  of  that  faith,  which  their  unbe¬ 
lieving  hearers  were  converted  to  ?  If  they  did  not,  how  can  their  hiftories  be 
called  the  Gofpels  of  Jefus  Chrift  ?  Or  how  can  they  ferve  to  the  end  for 
which  they  were  written  ?  Which  was,  to  publifh  to  the  world  the  doftrine 
of  Jefus  Chrift,  that  men  might  be  brought  into  his  religion.  Now  I  chal¬ 
lenge  the  unmasker  to  fhew  me,  not  out  of  any  one  place,  but  out  of  all  the 
preachings  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apoftles,  recorded  in  the  four  Gofpels,  and 
the  Acts,  all  thofe  propofitions  which  he  has  reckoned  up  as  fundamental 
articles  of  faith.  If  they  are  not  to  be  found  there,  ’tis  plain,  that  either 
they  are  not  articles  of  faith,  neceflary  to  be  believed  to  make  a  man  a  chrif- 
tian  ;  or  elfe,  that  thofe  infpired  writers  have  given  us  an  account  of  the 
gofpel,  or  chriftian  religion,  wherein  the  greateft  part  of  the  dodtrines  necef- 
fary  to  be  believed  to  make  a  man  a  chriftian,  are  wholly  omitted.  Which  in 
ffiort  is  to  fay,  that  the  chriftianity,  which  is  recorded  in  the  Gofpels  and  the 
Adts,  is  not  that  chriftianity  which  is  fufficient  to  make  a  man  a  chriftian. 
This  (as  abfiird  and  impious  as  it  is)  is  what  our  unmasker  charges  upon  the 
concifenefs  (as  he  is  pleas’d  to  call  it)  of  the  evangelical  hiftory.  And  this  we 
muft  take  upon  his  word,  tho’  thefe  infpired  writers  tell  us  the  diredt  contrary: 
for  St.  Luke,  in  his  preface  to  his  gofpel,  tells  Theophilus,  That  having  a 
perfedt  knowledge  of  all  things,  the  defign  of  his  writing  was  to  fet 
them  in  order,  that  he  might  know  the  certainty  of  thofe  things,  that  were 
believed  amongft  chriftians.  And  his  hiftory  of  the  Adts  begins  thus  :  “  The 
former  treatife  [i.  e.  his  gofpel]  have  I  made,  O  Theophilus,  of  all  that 
Jefus  began  to  do  and  to  teach.”  So  that  how  concife  foever  the  unmasker 
will  have  his  hiftory  to  be,  he  profefles  it  to  contain  all  that  Jefus  taught. 
Which  all  muft,  in  the  narrowed:  fenfe  that  can  be  given  it,  contain  at  lead: 
all  things  neceflary  to  make  a  man  a  chriftian.  ’Twould  elfe  be  a  very  lame 
and  imperfedt  hiftory  of  all  that  Jefus  taught,  if  the  faith  contained  in  it 
were  not  fufficient  to  make  a  man  a  chriftian.  This  indeed,  as  the  unmasker 
hath  been  pleafed  to  term  it,  would  be  a  very  lank  faith,  a  very  lank  gofpel. 

St.  John  alfo  fays  thus,  of  his  hiftory  of  the  gofpel,  chap.  xx.  30,  31. 
a  Many  other  dgns,  truly,  did  Jefus,  in  the  prefence  of  his  dilciples,  which 
are  not  written  in  this  book :  ”  fo  far  his  hiftory  is,  by  his  own  confeffion, 
concife.  “  But*  thefe,”  fays  he,  “  are  written,  that  ye  might  believe,  that 
Jefus  is  the  Meffiah,  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  that,  believing,  ye  might  have 
life  thro’  his  name.”  As  concife  as  it  was,  there  was  yet  (if  the  apoftles  word 
may  be  taken  for  it  againft  the  unmasker’s)  enough  contained  in  his  gofpel, 
for  the  procuring  of  eternal  life,  to  thofe  who  believed  it.  And,  whether  it 
was  that  one  article  that  he  there  fets  down,  viz.  That  Jefus  was  the  Meffiah, 
or  that  fet  of  articles  which  the  unmasker  gives  us,  I  fhall  leave  to  this  modern 
divine  to  refolve.  And,  if  he  thinks  ftill,  that  all  the  articles  he  has  fet  down 
in  his  roll,  are  neceflary  to  be  believed  to  make  a  man  a  chriftian,  I  muft  defire 
him  to  fhew  them  to  me  in  St.  John’s  gofpel,  or  elfe  to  convince  the  world, 
that  St.  John  was  miftaken,  when  he  faid,  that  he  had  written  his  gofpel, 
that  men  might  believe  that  “  Jefus  was  the  Meffiah,  the  Son  of  God}  and 
that,  believing,  they  might  have  life  through  his  name.” 

So  that,  granting  the  hiftory  of  the  fcripture  to  be  fo  concife,  as  the  un¬ 
masker  would  have  it,  viz.  that  in  fome  places  the  infallible  writers,  record¬ 
ing  the  difcourfes  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apoftles,  omitted  all  the  other  funda¬ 
mental  articles  propofed  by  them  to  be  believed  to  make  men  chriftians,  but 
this  one,  that  Jefus  was  the  Meffiah  ;  yet  this  will  not  remove  the  objection, 
that  lies  againft  his  other  fundamentals,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
hiftories  of  the  four  evangelifts }  nay,  not  to  be  found  in  every  one  of  them. 
If  every  one  of  them  contains  the  gofpel  of  Jefus  Chrift,  and  confequently, 
all  things  neceflary  to  falvation,  whether  this  will  not  be  a  new  ground  of 
accufation  againft  me,  and  give  the  unmasker  a  right  to  charge  me  with  laying 
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by  three  of  the  gofpels  with  contempt,  as  well  as  he  did  before  charge  me 
with  a  contempt  of  the  epiftles,  mull;  be  left  to  his  fovereign  authority  to 
determine. 

H  aving  fhew'd,  that  allowing  all  he  fays  here  to  be  as  he  would  have  it, 
yet  it  clears  not  the  objection  that  lies  againft  his  fundamentals ;  I  lhall  now 
examine  what  truth  there  is  in  what  he  here  pretends,  viz.  that  tho’  the  one 
article,  That  Jefus  is  the  Mefliah,  be  mentioned  “  alone  in  fome  places,  yet 
we  have  reafon  to  be  perfuaded,  from  the  concifenefs  of  the”  fcripture  hiftory, 
that  there  were,  at  the  fame  time,  joined  with  it  other  neceflary  articles  of 
faith,  in  the  preaching  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apoftles. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  unmasker  builds  upon  this  falfe  fippolition, 
that  in  fome  places,  other  neceflary  articles  of  faith,  joined  with  that  of  Jeliis 
the  Mefliah,  are,  by  the  evangelifts,  mentioned  to  be  propofed  by  our  Saviour 
and  his  apoftles,  as  neceflary  to  be  believed  to  make  thofe,  they  preached  to, 
chriftians.  For  his  faying,  that  in  fome  places,  that  cc  one  neceftary  article 
is  mentioned  alone,”  implies,  that  in  other  places  it  is  not  mentioned  alone, 
but  joined  with  other  neceflary  articles.  But  then  it  will  remain  upon  him  to 
flhew, 

XXXVI.  cc  In  what  place  either  of  the  Gofpels,  or  of  the  Adis,  other 
articles  of  faith  are  joined  with  this,  and  propofed  as  neceftary  to  be  be¬ 
lieved  to  make  men  chriftians. 

The  unmasker,  ’tis  probable,  will  tell  us,  that  the  article  of  Chrift’s  refur- 
redlion  is  fometimes  joined  with  this  of  the  Mefliah,  as  particularly  in  that 
firft  fermon  of  St.  Peter,  Adis  ii.  by  which  there  were  three  thoufand  added 
to  the  church  at  one  time.  Anfw.  This  fermon,  well  conftdered,  will  explain 
to  us  both  the  preaching  of  the  apoftles ;  what  it  was  that  they  propofed  to 
their  unbelieving  auditors,  to  make  them  chriftians ;  and  alfo  the  manner  of 
St.  Luke’s  recording  their  fermons.  ’Tis  true,  that  here  are  delivered  by 
St.  Peter  many  other  matters  of  faith,  beftdes  that  of  Jefus  being  the  Mefliah : 
for  all  that  he  faid,  being  of  divine  authority,  is  matter  of  faith,  and  may  not 
be  disbelieved.  The  firft  part  of  his  difcourfe  is,  to  prove  to  the  Jews,  that 
what  they  had  obferved  of  extraordinary  at  that  time,  amongft  the  difciples, 
who  fpake  variety  of  tongues,  did  not  proceed  from  wine,  but  from  the 
Holy  Ghoft  ;  and  that  this  was  the  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit,  prophefied  of 
by  the  prophet  Joel.  This  is  all  matter  of  faith,  and  is  written,  that  it  might 
be  believed :  but  yet  I  think,  that  neither  the  unmasker,  nor  any  body  elfe 
will  fay,  that  this  is  fuch  a  neceflary  article  of  faith,  that  no  man  could, 
without  an  explicit  belief  of  it,  be  a  chriftian  ;  tho’  being  a  declaration  of  the 
Holy  Ghoft,  by  St.  Peter,  it  is  fo  much  a  matter  of  faith,  that  no-body  to 
whom  it  is  now  propofed,  can  deny  it,  and  be  a  chriftian.  And  thus  all  the 
fcripture  of  the  new  teftament,  given  by  divine  infpiration,  is  matter  of  faith, 
and  neceflary  to  be  believed  by  all  chriftians,  to  whom  it  is  propofed.  But  yet 
I  do  not  think  any  one  fo  unreafonable  as  to  fay,  that  every  propolition  in  the 
new  teftament  is  a  fundamental  article  of  faith,  which  is  required  explicitly  to 
be  believed  to  make  a  man  a  chriftian. 

Here  now  is  a  matter  of  faith  joined,  in  the  fame  fermon,  with  this 
fundamental  article,  that  “  Jefus  is  the  Mefliah  j”  and  reported  by  the  facred 
hiftorian  fo  at  large,  that  it  takes  up  a  third  part  of  St.  Peter’s  fermon,  record¬ 
ed  by  St.  Luke :  and  yet  it  is  fuch  a  matter  of  faith,  as  is  not  contained  in  the 
unmasker’s  catalogue  of  neceflary  articles.  I  muft  ask  him  then,  whether 
St.  Luke  were  fo  concife  an  hiftorian,  that  he  would  fo  at  large  fet  down  a 
matter  of  faith,  propofed  by  St.  Peter,  that  was  not  neceflary  to  be  believed 
to  make  a  man  a  chriftian,  and  wholly  leave  out  the  very  mention  of  all 
the  unmasker’s  additional  neceflary  articles,  if  indeed  they  were  neceflary  to  be 
believed  to  make  men  chriftians  ?  I  know  not  how  any  one  could  charge  the 
hiftorian  with  greater  unfaithfulnefs,  or  greater  folly.  ‘  But  this  the  unmasker 
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flicks  not  at,  to  prelerve  to  himfelf  the  power  of  appointing  what  fhall,  and 
what  fhall  not,  be  neceffary  articles ;  and  of  making  his  fyflem  the  chrillianity 
neceffary,  and  only  neceffary  to  be  received. 

The  next  thing  that  St.  Peter  proceeds  to,  in  this  his  fermon,  is,  to  declare 
to  the  unbelieving  Jews,  that  Jefus  of  Nazareth,  who  had  done  miracles 
amongfl  them,  whom  they  had  crucified,  and  put  to  death,  and  whom  God 
had  raifed  again  from  the  dead,  was  the  Meffiah. 

Here  indeed  our  Saviours  crucifixion,  death,  and  refurredion,  are  men¬ 
tioned  :  and  if  they  were  no  where  elfe  recorded,  are  matters  of  faith ; 
which,  with  all  the  reft  of  the  new  teftament,  ought  to  be  believed  by  every 
chriftian,  to  whom  it  is  thus  propofed,  as  a  part  of  divine  revelation.  But 
that  thefe  were  not  here  propofed  to  the  unbelieving  Jews,  as  the  fundamental 
articles,  which  St.  Peter  principally  aimed  at,  and  endeavoured  to  convince 
them  of,  is  evident  from  hence ;  that  they  are  made  ufe  of,  as  arguments  to 
perfuade  them  of  this  fundamental  truth,  viz.  that  Jefus  was  the  Meffiah, 
whom  they  ought  to  take  for  their  Lord  and  Ruler.  For  whatfoever  is 
brought  as  an  argument,  to  prove  another  truth,  cannot  be  thought  to  be  the 
principal  thing  aimed  at,  in  that  argumentation ;  tho’  it  may  have  lb  ftrong  and 
immediate  a  connedion  with  the  conclufion,  that  you  cannot  deny  it,  without 
denying  even  what  is  inferred  from  it,  and  is  therefore  the  fitter  to  be  an  argu¬ 
ment  to  prove  it.  But  that  our  Saviour’s  crucifixion,  death,  and  refurredion, 
were  ufed  here  as  arguments  to  perfuade  them  into  a  belief  of  this  fundamental 
article,  that  Jefus  was  the  Meffiah,  and  not  as  propofitions  of  a  new  faith  they 
were  to  receive,  is  evident  from  hence,  that  St.  Peter  preached  here  to  thofe 
who  knew  the  death  and  crucifixion  of  Jefus  as  well  as  he  :  and  dierefore 
thefe  could  not  be  propofed  to  them,  as  new  articles  of  faith  to  be  believed  ;  but 
thefe  matters  of  fad  being  what  the  Jews  knew  already,  were  a  good  argu¬ 
ment,  joined  with  his  refurredion,  to  convince  them  of  that  truth,  which  he 
endeavoured  to  give  them  a  belief  of.  And  therefore  he  rightly  inferred,  from 
thefe  fads  joined  together,  this  conclufion,  the  believing  whereof  would  make 
them  chriliians :  “  Therefore  let  all  the  houfe  of  Ifrael  know  affuredly,  that 
God  hath  made  that  fame  Jefus,  whom  ye  have  crucified,  Lord  and  Chrift.” 
To  the  making  good  this  foie  propofition,  his  whole  difcourfe  tended :  this 
was  the  foie  truth  he  laboured  to  convince  them  of;  this  the  faith  he  endea¬ 
voured  to  bring  them  into;  which  as  loon  as  they  had  received  with  repen¬ 
tance,  they  were  by  baptifm  admitted  into  the  church,  and  three  thoufand  at 
once  made  chriftians. 

Here  St.  Luke's  own  confefiion,  without  that  “  of  intelligent  and  ob- 
ferving  men,”  which  the  unmasker  has  recourfe  to,  might  have  fatisfied  him 
again,  <£  that  in  relating  matters  of  fad,  many  paffages  are  omitted  by  the 
facred  pen-men.”  For,  fays  St.  Luke  here,  ver.  40.  ‘ ‘  And  with  many  other 
words,”  which  are  not  fet  down. 

One  would,  at  firft  light,  wonder  why  the  unmasker  negleds  thefe  de- 
monftrative  authorities  of  the  holy  pen-men  themfelves,  where  they  own 
their  omiffions,  to  tell  us,  that  it  is  “  confeffed  by  all  intelligent  and  obferv- 
ing  men,  that  in  relating  matters  of  fad,  many  paffages  are  omitted  by  the 
facred  pen-men.”  St.  John,  in  what  he  fays  of  his  goipel,  diredtly  profeffes 
large  omiffions,  and  fo  does  St.  Luke  here.  But  thefe  omiffions  would  not 
ferve  the  unmasker’s  turn  ;  for  they  are  diredly  againft  him,  and  what  he 
would  have:  and  therefore  he  had  reafon  to  pafs  them  by.  For  St.  John,  in 
that  paffage  above-cited,  chap.  xx.  30,  3  1.  tells  us,  that  how  much  loever  he 
had  left  out  of  his  hiftory,  he  had  inferted  that,  which  was  enough  to  be 
believed  to  eternal  life  “  But  thefe  are  written,  that  ye  might  believe,  and, 
believing,  ye  might  have  life.  But  this  is  not  all  he  allures  us  of,  viz.  that  he 
had  recorded  all  that  was  neceffary  to  be  believed  to  eternal  life  :  but  he,  in 
exprefs  words,  tells  us  what  is  that  all,  that  is  neceffary  to  be  believed  to 
eternal  life ;  and  for  the  proof  of  wffiich  propofition  alone,  he  writ  all  the 
reft  of  his  gofpel,  viz.  that  we  might  believe.  What?  Even  this;  “  That 
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Jefus  is  the  Chrirt,  the  Son  of  God/’  and  that,  believing  this,  we  u  might 
have  life  through  his  name.” 

This  may  ferve  for  a  key  to  us,  in  reading  the  hiftory  of  the  new  tefta- 
ment ;  and  fhew  us  why  this  article,  that  Jefus  was  the  Meffiah,  is  no  where 
omitted,  though  a  great  part  of  the  arguments  ufed  to  convince  men  of  it, 
nay,  very  often  the  whole  difcourfe,  made  to  lead  men  into  the  belief  of  it, 
he  intirely  omitted.  The  Spirit  of  God  directed  them  every  where,  to  fet 
down  the  article,  which  was  abl'olutely  neceflary  to  be  believed  to  make  men 
chriftians;  fo  that  that  could  no  ways  be  doubted  of,  nor  miftaken :  but  the  argu¬ 
ments  and  evidences,  which  were  to  lead  men  into  this  faith,  would  be  fuffi- 
cient,  if  they  were  once  found  any  where,  though  fcattered  here  and  there, 
in  thofe  writings,  whereof  that  infallible  Spirit  was  the  author.  This  pre- 
ferved  the  decorum  ufed  in  all  hiflories,  and  avoided  thofe  continual,  large 
and  unneceflary  repetitions,  which  our  critical  unmasker  might  have  called 
tedious,  with  jufter  reafon  than  he  does  the  repetition  of  this  fhort  propofition, 
that  Jefus  is  the  Meffiah ;  which  I  fet  down  no  oftner  in  my  book,  than  the 
Holy  Ghoft  thought  fit  to  infert  it  in  the  hiftory  of  the  new  teftament,  as 
concife  as  it  is.  But  this,  it  feems  to  our  nice  unmasker,  is  tedious,  tedious  and 
offenfive.  And  if  a  chriftian,  and  a  fucceffor  of  the  apoftles,  cannot  bear  the 
being  fo  often  told,  what  it  was  that  our  Saviour  and  his  apoftles  every  where 
preached  to  the  believers  of  one  God,  though  it  be  contained  in  one  fhort 
propofition  ;  what  caufe  of  exception  and  difguft  would  it  have  been  to  hea¬ 
then  readers,  fome  whereof  might,  perhaps,  have  been  as  critical  as  the 
unmasker,  if  this  facred  hiftory  had,  in  every  page,  been  filled  with  the 
repeated  difeourfes  of  the  apoftles,  all  of  them  every  where  to  the  fame  pur- 
pofe,  viz.  to  perfuade  men  to  believe,  that  Jefus  was  the  Meffiah  ?  It  was 
neceflary,  even  by  the  laws  of  hiftory,  as  often  as  their  preaching  any  where 
was  mentioned,  to  tell  to  what  purpofe  they  fpoke;  which  being  al  ways  to 
convince  men  of  this  one  fundamental  truth,  ’tis  no  wonder  we  find  it  fo  often 
repeated.  But  the  arguments  and  reafonings,  with  which  this  one  point  is 
urged,  are,  as  they  ought  to  be,  in  molt  places,  left  out.  A  conftant  repe¬ 
tition  of  them  had  been  luperfluous,  and  confequently  might  juftly  have  been 
blamed  as  tedious.  But  there  is  enough  recorded  abundantly  to  convince  any 
rational  man,  any  one  not  wilfully  blind,  that  he  is  that  promifed  Saviour. 
And,  in  this,  we  have  a  reafon  of  the  omiffions  in  the  hiftory  of  the  new 
teftament;  which  were  no  other  than  fuch  as  became  prudent,  as  well  as 
faithful  writers.  Much  lets  did  that  concifenefs  (with  which  the  unmasker 
would  cover  his  bold  cenfure  of  the  Gofpels  and  the  Adds,  and,  as  it  feems, 
lay  them  by  with  contempt)  make  the  holy  writers  omit  any  thing,  in  the 
preaching  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apoftles,  abl'olutely  neceflary  to  be  known 
and  believed  to  make  men  chriftians. 

Conformable  hereunto,  we  fhall  find  St.  Luke  writes  his  hiftory  of 
the  Adds  of  the  apoftles.  In  the  beginning  of  it,  he  fets  down  at  large,  fome 
of  the  difeourfes  made  to  the  unbelieving  Jews.  But  in  mold  other  places, 
unlefs  it  be  where  there  was  fomething  particular  in  the  circumftances  of  the 
matter,  he  contents  himfelf  to  tell  to  what  purpofe  they  fpoke ;  which  was 
every  where  only  this,  that  Jefus  was  the  Meffiah.  Nay,  St.  Luke,  in  the 
firfl  fpeech  of  St.  Peter,  Aids  ii.  which  he  thought  fit  to  give  us  a  great  part 
of,  yet  owns  the  omiffion  of  feveral  things  that  the  apoftle  faid.  For,  having 
exprefled  this  fundamental  doddrine,  that  Jefus  was  the  Meffiah,  and  recorded 
feveral  of  the  arguments  wherewith  St.  Peter  urged  it,  for  the  converfion  of 
the  unbelieving  Jews,  his  auditors,  he  adds,  ver.  40.  “  And,  with  many 
other  words,  did  he  teftify  and  exhort,  faying,  Save  yourfelves  from  this 
untoward  generation.”  Here  he  confefles,  that  he  omitted  a  great  deal 
which  St.  Peter  had  faid  to  perfuade  them.  To  what  ?  To  that  which,  in 
other  words,  he  had  juft  faid  before,  ver.  38.  “  Repent  and  be  baptized  every 
one  of  you  in  the  name  of  Jefus  Chrift,”  i.  e.  Believe  Jefus  to  be  the  Meffiah, 
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take  him  as  fuch  for  your  Lord  and  King,  and  reform  your  lives  by  a  fincere 
refolution  of  obedience  to  his  laws. 

Thus  we  have  an  account  of  the  omiffions  in  the  records  of  matters  of 
fad  in  the  new  teftament.  But  will  the  unmasker  fay,  That  the  preaching 
of  thofe  articles  that  he  has  given  us,  as  neceffary  to  be  believed  to  make  a 
man  a  chriftian,  was  part  of  thofe  matters  of  fad:,  which  have  been  omitted 
in  the  hiftory  of  the  new  teftament  ?  Can  any  one  think,  that  “  the  corrup¬ 
tion  and  degeneracy  of  human  nature,  with  the  true  original  of  it,  (the  de- 
fedion  of  our  firft  parents)  the  propagation  of  fin  and  mortality,  our  refto- 
ration  and  reconciliation  by  Chrift’s  blood,  the  eminency  and  excellency  of  his 
priefthood,  the  efficacy  of  his  death,  the  full  fatisfadion  thereby  made  to 
divine  juftice,  and  his  being  made  an  all-fufficient  facrifice  for  fin,  our  juftifi- 
cation  by  Chrift’s  righteoufnefs,  eledion,  adoption,”  &c.  were  all  propofed, 
and  that  too,  in  the  fenfe  of  our  author’s  fyftem,  by  our  Saviour  and  his 
apoftles,  as  fundamental  articles  of  faith,  neceffiary  to  be  explicitly  believed  by 
every  man,  to  make  him  a  chriftian,  in  all  their  difcourles  to  unbelievers ; 
and  yet  that  the  infpired  pen-men  of  thofe  hiftories  every  where  left  the 
mention  of  thefe  fundamental  articles  wholly  out  ?  This  would  have  been  to 
have  writ,  not  a  concife,  but  an  imperfed  hiftory  of  all  that  Jefus  and  his 
apoftles  taught. 

What  an  account  would  it  have  been  of  the  gofpel,  as  it  was  firft  preach¬ 
ed  and  propagated,  if  the  greateft  part  of  the  neceffary  dodrines  of  it  were 
wholly  left  out,  and  a  man  could  not  find  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  this 
whole  hiftory,  that  religion  which  is  neceffary  to  be  believed  to  make  a  man  a 
chriftian  ?  And  yet  this  is  that,  which,  under  the  notion  of  their  being  con¬ 
cife,  the  unmasker  would  perfuade  us  to  have  been  done  by  St.  Luke  and  the 
other  evangelifts,  in  their  hiftories.  And  it  is  no  lefs  than  what  he  plainly 
fays,  in  his  “  thoughts  concerning  the  caufes  of  atheifm,”  p.  109.  where,  to 
aggravate  my  fault,  in  paffing  by  the  epiftles,  and  to  fhew  the  neceffity  of 
fearching  in  them  for  fundamentals,  he  in  words  blames  me ;  but  in  effed, 
condemns  the  facred  hiftory  contained  in  the  Gofpels  and  the  Ads.  “  It  is 
moll  evident,”  fays  he,  “  to  any  thinking  man,”  that  the  author  of  the  rea- 
lonablenefs  of  chriftianity,  “  purpofely  omits  the  epiftolary  writings  of  the 
apoftles,  becaufe  they  are  fraught  with  other  fundamental  dodrines,  befides 
that  one  which  he  mentions.  There  we  are  inllruded  concerning  thefe  grand 
heads  of  chriftian  divinity.  Here,”  i.  e.  in  the  epiftles,  lays  he,  “  there  are 
difeoveries  concerning  fatisfadion,”  &c.  And,  in  the  clofe  of  his  lift  of  grand 
heads,  as  he  calls  them,  fome  whereof  I  have  above  fet  down  out  of  him,  he 
adds,  u  Thefe  are  the  matters  of  faith  contained  in  the  epiftles.”  By  all  which 
exprefiions  he  plainly  fignifies,  that  thefe,  which  he  calls  fundamental 
dodrines,  are  none  of  thofe  we  are  inllruded  in,  in  the  Gofpels  and  the 
Ads ;  that  they  are  not  difeovered  nor  contained  in  the  hillorical  writings 
of  the  evangelifts :  whereby  he  confeffes,  that  either  our  Saviour  and  his 
apoftles  did  not  propofe  them  in  their  preachings  to  their  unbelieving  hearers ; 
or  elfe,  that  the  l'everal  faithful  writers  of  their  hiftory,  wilfully,  i.  e.  unfaith¬ 
fully,  every-where  omitted  them  in  the  account  they  have  left  us  of  thofe 
preachings ;  which  could  lcarce  pollibly  be  done  by  them  all,  and  every 
where,  without  an  adual  combination  amongft  them,  to  Another  the  greateft 
and  moll  material  parts  of  our  Saviour’s  and  his  apoftles  difeourfes.  For  what 
elfe  did  they,  if  all  that  the  unmasker  has  fet  down  in  his  lift  be  fundamental 
dodrines ;  every  one  of  them  abfolutely  neceffary  to  be  believed  to  make  a 
man  a  chriftian,  which  our  Saviour  and  his  apoftles  every  where  preached,  to 
make  men  chriftians ;  but  yet  St.  Luke,  and  the  other  evangelifts,  by  a  very 
guilty  and  unpardonable  concifenels,  every  where  omitted  them,  and,  through¬ 
out  their  whole  hiftory,  never  once  tell  us,  they  were  fo  much  as  propoied, 
much  lefs,  that  they  were  thofe  articles  which  the  apoftles  laboured  to  eftablilh 
and  convince  men  of  every  where,  before  they  admitted  them  to  baptifm  ? 
Nay,  the  far  greateft  part  of  them,  the  hiftory  they  writ  does  not  any  where 
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fo  much  as  once  mention  ?  How,  after  fuch  an  imputation  as  this,  the 
unmasker  will  clear  himfelf  from  laying  by  the  four  Gofpels  and  the  Adts, 
with  contempt,  let  him  look ;  if  my  not  colledting  fundamentals  out  of  the 
epiflles  had  that  guilt  in  it.  For  I  never  denied  all  the  fundamental  dodtrines 
to  be  there,  but  only  faid,  that  there  they  were  not  eafy  to  be  found  out,  and 
diftinguifhed  from  dodtrines  not  fundamental.  Whereas  our  good  unmasker 
charges  the  hiftorical  books  of  the  new  teftament,  with  a  total  omillion  of  the 
far  greateft  part  of  thofe  fundamental  dodtrines  of  chriftianity,  which,  he 
fays,  are  abfolutely  necelfary  to  be  believed  to  make  a  man  a  chriltian. 

T  o  convince  the  reader  what  was  abfolutely  required  to  be  believed  to  make 
a  man  a  chriltian,  and  thereby  clear  the  holy  writers  from  the  unmasker’s 
Hander,  any  one  need  but  look  a  little  farther  into  the  hiftory  of  the  Adts,  and 
obferve  St.  Luke’s  method  in  the  writing  of  it.  In  the  beginning,  (as  we 
obferved  before)  and  in  fome  few  other  places,  he  fets  down  at  large  the 
difcourfes  made  by  the  preachers  of  chriftianity,  to  their  unbelieving  auditors. 
But  in  the  procefs  of  his  hiftory,  he  generally  contents  himfelf  to  relate, 
what  it  was  their  difcourfes  drive  at ;  what  was  the  dodtrine  they  endeavoured 
to  convince  their  unbelieving  hearers  of,  to  make  them  believers.  This,  we 
may  obferve,  is  never  omitted.  This  is  every  where  fet  down.  Thus,  Adis  v. 
42.  he  tells  us,  that  u  daily  in  the  temple,  and  in  every  houfe,  the  apoftles 
ceafed  not  to  teach,  and  to  preach  Jesus  the  Messiah.”  The  particu¬ 
lars  of  their  difcourfes  he  omits,  and  the  arguments  they  ufed  to  induce  Men 
to  believe,  he  omits ;  but  never  fails  to  inform  us  carefully,  what  it  was  the 
apoftles  taught  and  preached,  and  would  have  men  believe.  The  account 
he  gives  us,  of  St.  Paul’s  preaching  at  Thefialonica,  is  this :  That  “  three 
fabbath  days  he  reasoned  with  the  Jews  out  of  the  fcriptures,  opening 
and  alleging,  that  the  Meftiah  mult  needs  have  buffered,  and  rifen  again 
from  the  dead  ;  and  that  Jefus  was  the  Meftiah  Adts  xvii.  2,  3.  At  Corinth, 
that  “  he  reasoned  in  the  fynagogue  every  fabbath,  and  persuaded 
the  Jews  and  the  Greeks,  and  testified  that  Jefus  was  the  Meftiah;” 
xviii.  4,  5.  That  “  Apollos  mightily  convinced  the  Jews,  shewing  by 
the  scriptures,  that  Jefus  was  the  Meftiah;”  xviii.  28. 

B  y  thefe,  and  the  like  places,  we  may  be  fatisfied  what  it  was,  that  the 
apoftles  taught  and  preached,  even  this  one  propofition,  That  Jefus  was  rhe 
Meftiah :  for  this  was  the  foie  propofition  they  reafoned  about ;  this  alone 
they  teftified,  and  they  fhewed  out  of  the  fcriptures ;  and  of  this  alone  they 
endeavoured  to  convince  the  Jews  and  the  Greeks,  that  believed  one  God. 
So  that  it  is  plain  from  hence,  that  St.  Luke  omitted  nothing,  that  the 
apoftles  taught  and  preached  ;  none  of  thofe  dodtrines,  that  it  was  neceftary  to 
convince  unbelievers  of,  to  make  them  chriftians ;  though  he,  in  moft  places, 
omitted,  as  was  fit,  the  paftages  of  fcripture  which  they  alleged,  and  the  argu¬ 
ments  thofe  infpired  preachers  ufed  to  perfuade  men  to  believe  and  embrace 
that  dodtrine. 

Another  convincing  argument,  to  ftiew  that  St.  Luke  omitted  none  of 
thofe  fundamental  dodtrines,  which  the  apoftles  any  where  propofed,  as  necef- 
fary  to  be  believed,  is  from  that  different  account  he  gives  us  of  their  preach¬ 
ing  in  other  places,  and  to  auditors  otherwife  dilpofed.  Where  the  apoftles 
had  to  do  with  idolatrous  heathens,  who  were  not  yet  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  only  true  God,  there,  he  tells  11s,  they  propofed  alfo  the  article  of  the 
one  invifible  God,  maker  of  heaven  and  earth :  and  this  we  find  recorded  in 
him  out  of  their  preaching  to  the  Lyftrians,  Adts  xiv.  and  to  the  Athenians, 
Acts  xvii.  In  the  latter  of  which,  St.  Luke,  to  convince  his  reader,  that  he, 
out  of  concifenels,  omits  none  of  thofe  fundamental  articles,  that  were  any 
where  propofed  by  the  preachers  of  the  gofpel,  as  neceftary  to  be  believed  to 
make  men  chriftians,  fets  down  not  only  the  article  of  Jefus  the  Meftiah, 
but  that  alfo  of  the  one  invifible  God,  creator  of  all  things,  which  (if  any 
neceftary  one  might,  this,  of  all  other  fundamental  articles)  might,  by  an 
author  that  affedted  brevity,  with  the  faireft  excufe,  have  been  omitted,  as 
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being  implied  in  that  other,  of  the  Meffiah  ordained  by  God.  Indeed,  in  the 
flory  of  what  Paul  and  Barnabas  faid  at  Lyftra,  the  article  of  the  Meffiah  is 
not  mentioned.  Not  that  St.  Luke  omitted  that  fundamental  article,  where 
the  apodles  taught  it :  but  they  having  here  begun  their  preaching  with  that 
of  the  one  living  God,  they  had  not,  as  appears,  time  to  proceed  farther,  and 
propofe  to  them  what  yet  remained  to  make  them  chriftians :  all  that  they 
could  do,  at  that  time,  was,  to  hinder  the  people  from  facrificing  to  them. 
And,  before  we  hear  any  more  of  their  preaching,  they  were,  by  the  miti¬ 
gation  of  the  Jews,  fallen  upon,  and  Paul  ftoned. 

This,  by  the  way,  thews  the  unmasker’s  miftake,  in  his  firft  particular, 
p.  74.  where  he  fays,  (as  he  does  here  again,  in  the  fecond  particular,  which 
we  are  now  examining)  that  “  believing  Jefus  to  be  the  Meffiah,  is  the  firft 
ftep  to  chriftianity ;  and  therefore  this,  rather  than  any  other,  was  propound¬ 
ed  to  be  believed  by  all  thofe,  whom  either  our  Saviour,  or  the  apoftles,  in¬ 
vited  to  embrace  chriftianity.”  The  contrary  whereof  appears  here;  where 
the  article  of  one  God  is  propofed  in  the  firft  place,  to  thofe  whofe  unbelief 
made  fuch  a  propofal  neceftary.  And  therefore,  if  his  reafon  (which  he  ufes 
again  here,  p.  76.)  were  good,  viz.  That  the  article  of  the  Meffiah  is  expreily 
mentioned  alone,  “  becaufe  it  is  a  leading  article,  and  makes  way  for  the  reft,” 
this  reafon  would  rather  conclude  for  the  article  of  one  God ;  and  that  alone 
fhould  be  exprefly  mentioned,  inftead  of  the  other.  Since,  as  he  argues  for 
the  other,  p.  74.  u  If  they  did  not  believe  this,  in  the  firft  place,  viz.”  that 
there  was  one  God,  u  there  could  be  no  hopes  that  they  would  attend  unto 
any  other  propofal,  relating  to  the  chriftian  religion.”  The  vanity  and  falfhood 
of  which  reafoning,  viz.  that  the  article  of  Jelus  the  Meffiah  was  every 
where  “  propounded,  rather  than  any  other,  becaufe  it  was  the  leading 
article,”  we  lee  in  the  hiftory  of  St.  Paul’s  preaching  to  the  Athenians. 
St.  Luke  mentions  more  than  one  article,  where  more  than  one  was  propofed 
by  St.  Paul ;  though  the  firft  of  them  was  that  leading  article  of  one  God, 
which  if  not  received,  u  in  the  firft  place,  there  could  be  no  hope  they  would 
attend  to  the  reft.” 

Something  the  unmasker  would  make  of  this  argument,  of  a  leading 
article,  for  want  of  a  better,  though  he  knows  not  what.  In  his  firft  parti¬ 
cular,  p.  74.  he  makes  ul'e  of  it  to  fhew,  why  there  was  but  that  one  article 
propofed  by  the  firft  preachers  of  the  gofpel ;  and  how  well  that  lucceeds  with 
him,  we  have  feen.  For  this  is  demonftration,  that  if  there  were  but  that 
one  propofed  by  our  Saviour  and  the  apoftles,  there  was  but  that  one  neceftary 
to  be  believed  to  make  men  chriftians  ;  unlefs  he  will  impiouily  fay,  that  our 
Saviour  and  the  apoftles  went  about  preaching  to  no  purpofe :  for  if  they  pro¬ 
pofed  not  all  that  was  neceftary  to  make  men  chriftians,  'twas  in  vain  for  them 
to  preach,  and  others  to  hear  ;  if  when  they  heard  and  believed  all  that  was 
propofed  to  them,  they  were  not  yet  chriftians :  for  if  any  article  was  omitted 
in  the  propofal,  which  was  neceftary  to  make  a  man  a  chriftian,  tho’  they 
believed  all  that  was  propofed  to  them,  they  could  not  yet  be  chriftians ; 
unlefs  a  man  can,  from  an  infidel,  become  a  chriftian,  without  doing  what  is 
neceftary  to  make  him  a  chriftian. 

Further,  if  his  argument,  of  its  being  a  leading  article,  proves,  that 
that  alone  was  propofed,  it  is  a  contradiction  to  give  it  as  a  reafon,  why  it  was 
fet  down  alone  by  the  hiftorian,  where  it  was  not  propofed  alone  by  the 
preacher,  but  other  neceftary  “  matters  of  faith  were  propofed  with  it;” 
unlefs  it  can  be  true,  that  this  article,  of  “  Jefus  is  the  Meffiah,”  was  pro¬ 
pofed  alone  by  our  Saviour  and  his  apoftles,  becaufe  it  was  a  leading  article, 
and  was  mentioned  alone  in  the  hiftory  of  what  they  preached,  becaufe  it  was 
a  leading  article,  tho’  it  were  not  propofed  alone,  but  jointly  with  other  nccef- 
fary  matters  of  faith.  For  this  is  the  ufe  he  makes  here  again,  page  76.  of 
his  leading  article,  under  his  fecond  particular,  viz.  to  fhew  why  the  hiftorians 
mentioned  this  neceftary  article,  of  Jefus  the  Meffiah,  alone,  in  places  where 
the  preachers  of  the  gofpel  propofed  it  not  alone,  but  with  other  neceftary 
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articles.  But  in  this  latter  cafe,  it  has  no  {hew  of  a  reafon  at  all.  It  may  be 
granted  as  reafonable  for  the  teachers  of  any  religion  not  to  go  any  farther, 
where  they  fee  the  Arft  article,  which  they  propofe,  is  rejected ;  where  the 
leading  truth,  on  which  all  the  reft  depends,  is  not  received.  But  it  can  be 
no  reafon  at  all,  for  an  hiftorian,  who  writes  the  hiftory  of  thefe  firft  preach¬ 
ers,  to  fet  down  only  the  firft  and  leading  article,  and  omit  all  the  reft,  in 
inftances  where  more  were  not  only  propofed,  but  believed  and  embraced,  and 
upon  that  the  hearers  and  believers  admitted  into  the  church.  ’Tis  not  for 
hiftorians  to  put  any  diftin<ftion  between  leading,  or  not  leading  articles  j  but, 
if  they  will  give  a  true  and  ufeful  account  of  the  religion,  whofe  original  they 
are  writing,  and  of  the  converts  made  to  it,  they  muft  tell,  not  one,  but  all 
thofe  neceflary  articles,  upon  affent  to  which,  converts  were  baptized  into  that 
religion,  and  admitted  into  the  church.  Whoever  fays  otherwife,  accufes 
them  of  falfifying  the  ftory,  mifleading  the  readers,  and  giving  a  wrong 
account  of  the  religion  which  they  pretend  to  teach  the  world,  and  to  pre- 
ferve  and  propagate  to  future  ages.  This  (if  it  were  fo)  no  pretence  of  concife- 
nefs  could  excufe  or  palliate. 

There  is  yet  remaining  one  confideration,  which  were  fufficient  of  itfelf 
to  convince  us,  that  it  was  the  foie  article  of  faith  which  was  preached ;  and 
that  if  there  had  been  other  articles  neceflary  to  be  known  and  believed  by 
converts,  they  could  not,  upon  any  pretence  of  concifenefs,  be  fuppofed  to 
be  omitted  :  and  that  is  the  commiflions  of  thofe,  that  were  fent  to  preach  the 
gofpel.  Which  fince  the  facred  hiftorians  mention,  they  cannot  be  fuppos’d 
to  leave  out  any  material  and  main  heads  of  thofe  commiflions. 

St.  Luice  records  it,  chap.  iv.  43.  that  our  Saviour  fays  of  himfelf,  £<  I 
muft  go  unto  the  other  towns  to  tell  the  good  news  of  the  kingdom  ;  for  («5 
TyTo)  upon  this  errand  am  I  s  e  n  t.”  This  St.  Mark  calls  Amply  preaching.  This 
preaching,  what  it  contained,  St.  Matthew  tells  us,  chap,  iv*  23.  u  And  Jehus 
went  about  all  Galilee,  teaching  in  their  fynagogues,  and  preaching  the  good  news 
of  the  kingdom,  and  healing  all  manner  of  Acknefs,  and  all  manner  of  difeafes 
amongft  the  people.”  Here  we  have  his  commiflion,  or  end  of  his  being  fent, 
and  the  execution  of  it  ;  both  terminating  in  this,  that  he  declared  the  good 
news,  that  the  kingdom  of  the  Mefliah  was  come ;  and  gave  them  to  under- 
ftand,  by  the  miracles  he  did,  that  he  himfelf  was  he.  Nor  does  St.  Mat¬ 
thew  feem  to  affect  fuch  concifenefs,  that  he  would  have  left  it  out,  if  the 
gofpel  had  contained  any  other  fundamental  parts  neceflary  to  be  believed  to 
make  men  chriftians.  For  he  here  fays,  “  All  manner  of  Acknefs,  and  all 
manner  of  difeafes,”  when  either  of  them  might  have  been  better  left  out, 
than  any  neceflary  article  of  the  gofpel,  to  make  his  hiftory  concife. 

W  e  fee  what  our  Saviour  was  fent  for.  In  the  next  place,  let  us  look  into 
the  commiflion  he  gave  the  apoftles,  when  he  fent  them  to  preach  the  gofpel. 
We  have  it  in  the  tenth  of  St.  Matthew,  in  thefe  words :  “  Go  not  into  the 
**  way  of  the  Gentiles,  and  into  any  city  of  the  Samaritans  enter  ye  not. 
“  But  go  rather  to  the  loft  fheep  of  the  houfe  of  Ifrael.  And  as  ye  go, 
"  PREACH,  SAYING,  The  KINGDOM  OF  HEAVEN  IS  AT  HAND. 
“  Heal  the  Ack,  cleanfe  the  lepers,  raife  the  dead,  caft  out  devils  :  freely 
“  have  ye  received,  freely  give.  Provide  neither  gold,  nor  Alver,  norbrafs 
“  in  your  purfes,  nor  fcripin  your  journey  ;  neither  two  coats,  neither  {hoes, 
“  nor  yet  ftaves  (for  the  workman  is  worthy  of  his  meat).  And  into  what- 
“  foever  city,  or  town,  ye  {hall  enter,  inquire  who  in  it  is  worthy,  and  there 
“  abide  till  you  go  thence.  And  when  ye  come  into  any  houfe,  falute  it. 

And  if  the  houfe  be  worthy,  let  your  peace  come  upon  it;  but  if  it  be 
“  not  worthy,  let  your  peace  return  to  you.  And  whofoever  {hall  not  receive 
“  you,  nor  hear  your  words ;  when  ye  depart  cut  of  that  houfe,  or  city, 
“  {hake  off  the  dull  of  your  feet.  Verily,  I  fay  unto  you,  it  {hall  be  more 
<c  tolerable  for  the  land  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha,  in  the  day  of  judgment, 
“  than  for  that  city.  Behold,  I  fend  you  forth  as  theep,  in  the  midft  of 
“  wolves:  be  ye  therefore  wile  as  ferpents,  and  harmlefs  as  doves.  But 
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“  beware  of  men;  for  they  will  deliver  you  up  to  the  councils,  and  they  wilt 
“  fcourge  you  in  their  fynagogues.  And  ye  fhall  be  brought  before  governors 
<c  and  kings  for  my  fakey.  for  a  teftimony  againft  them  and  the  Gentiles. 
“  But  when  they  deliver  you  up,  take  no  thought,  how  or  what  ye  fhall 
<c  fpeak ;  for  it  fhall  be  given  you  in  that  fame  hour,  what  ye  ihall  fpeak. 
“  For  it  is  not  ye  that  fpeak,  but  the  Spirit  of  your  Father,  which  fpeaketh. 
“  in  you.  And  the  brother  fhall  deliver  up  the  brother  to  death,  and  the 
“  father  the  child :  and  the  children  fhall  rife  up  againft  the  parents,  and 
“  caufe  them  to  be  put  to  death.  And  ye  lhall  be  hated  of  all  men,  for  my 
“  name’s  fake:  but  he  that  endureth  to  the  end  fhall  be  faved.  But  when. 
f ‘  they  perfecute  you  in  this  city,  flee  ye  into  another for  verily  I  fay  unto 
“  you,  ye  fhall  not  have  gone  over  the  cities  of  Tfrael,  till  the  Son  of  man  be 
fC  come.  The  difciple  is  not  above  his  mafter,  nor  the  lervant  above  his 
“  lord.  It  is  enough  for  the  difciple,  that  he  be  as  his  mafter,  and  the  fer- 
vant  as  his  lord.  If  they  have  called  the  mafter  of  the  houie  Beelzebub, 
r<  how  much  more  fhall  they  call  them  of  his  houfhold  ?  Fear  them  not 
“  therefore;  for  there  is  nothing  cover’d,  which  fhall  not  be  revealed;  and 
“  hid,  that  fhall  not  be  known.  What  I  tell  you  in  darknels,  that  lpeak  ye 
“  in  light:  and  what  ye  hear  in  the  ear,  that  preach  ye  upon  the  houfe-tops. 
tc  And  fear  not  them  which  kill  the  body,  but  are  not  able  to  kill  the  foul  * 
“  but  rather  fear  him,,  which  is  able  to  deftroy  both  foul  and  body  in  hell. 
tc  Are  not  two  fparrows  fold  for  a  farthing?  And  one  of  them  fhall  not  fall 
“  on  the  ground  without  your  Father.  But  the  very  hairs  of  your  head  are 
“  all  numbred.  Fear  ye  not  therefore;  ye  are  of  more  value  than  many 
“  fparrows.  Whofoever  therefore  fhall  confefs  me  before  men,  him  will 
“  I  confefs  alfo  before  my  Father,  which  is  in  heaven.  But  whofoever 
fhall  deny  me  before  men,  him  will  I  alfo  deny  before  my  Father,,  which  is 
tc  in  heaven.  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  fend  peace  on  earth  :  I  came  not 
tc  to  fend  peace,  but  a  fword.  For  I  am  come  to  fet  a  man  at  variance 
“  againft  his  father,  and  the  daughter  againft  her  mother,  and  the  daughter- 
“  in-law  againft  her  mother-in-law.  And  a  man’s  foes  fhall  be  they  of  his 
“  own  houfhold.  He  that  loveth  father  and  mother  more  than  me,  is  not 
“  worthy  of  me  :  and  he  that  loveth  fon  or  daughter  more  than  me,  is  not 
<c  worthy  of  me.  And  he  that  taketh  not  his  crofs,  and  folio weth  after  me,  is 
“  not  worthy  of  me.  He  that  findeth  his  life,  fhall  lofe  it :  and  he  that  lofeth 
“  his  life  for  my  fake,  fhall  find  it.  He  that  receiveth  you,  receiveth  me  ; 
“  and  he  that  receiveth  me,  receiveth  him  that  fent  me.  He  that  receiveth  a 
tc  prophet  in  the  name  of  a  prophet,  fhall  receive  a  prophet’s  reward;  and 
“he  that  receiveth  a  righteous  man  in  the  name  of  a  righteous  man,  fhall 
“  receive  a  righteous  man’s  reward.  And  whofoever  fhall  give  to  drink  unto- 
“  one  of  thefe  little  ones,  a  cup  of  cold  water  only,  in  the  name  of  a  difei- 
“  pie,  verily  I  fay  unto  you,  he  fhall  in  no  wife  lofe  his  reward.  And  it 
“  came  to  pafs,  when  Jefus  had  made  an  end  of  commanding  his  twelve 
“  d  i  Fc  iples  — 

This  is  the  commiflion  our  Saviour  gave  the  apoftles,  when  he  fent  them 
abroad  to  recover  and  fave  “  the  loft  fheep  of  the  houfe  of  Ifrael.”  And 
will  any  of  the  “  unmasker’s  intelligent  and  obferving  men  fay,  that  the 
hiftory  of  the  feripture  is  fo  concife,  that  any  paflages,”  any  eflential,  any 
material,  nay,  any  parts  at  all  of  the  apoftles  commiflion,  u  are  here  omitted 
by  the  facred  penman  ?  This  commiflion  is  fet  down  fo  at  full,  and  fo  parti¬ 
cularly,  that  St.  Matthew,  who  was  one  of  them  to  whom  it  was  given, 
feems  not  to  have  left  out  one  word,  of  all  that  our  Saviour  gave  him  in 
charge.  And  it  is  fo  large,  even  to  every  particular  article  of  their  inftrudtions, 
that  I  doubt  not,  but  my  citing  fo  much,  u  verbatim,”  out  of  the  facred  text, 
will  here  again  be  troublefome  to  the  unmasker.  But  whether  he  will  ven¬ 
ture  again  to  call  it  tedious,  muft  be  as  nature  or  caution  happen  to  have  the 
better  on’t.  Can  anyone,  who  reads  this  commiflion,  unlefs  he  hath  the 
brains,  as  well  as  the  brow  of  an  unmasker,  allege,  that  the  concifenefs  of  the 
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hiftory  of  the  fcripture  has  concealed  from  us  thofe  fundamental  dodtrines, 
which  our  Saviour  and  his  apoftles  preached  ;  but  the  facred  hiftorians  thought 
fit  by  confent,  for  unconceivable  reafons,  to  leave  out  in  the  narrative  they 
give  us  of  thofe  preachings  ?  This  paflage  here,  wholly  confuteth  that* 
They  could  preach  nothing  but  what  they  were  fent  to  preach  :  and  that  we 
fee  is  contained  in  thefe  few  words,  “  Preach,  faying,  The  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  at  hand.  Heal  the  fick,  cleanle  the  lepers,  raife  the  dead,  call:  out  devils 
i.  e.  acquaint  them,  that  the  kingdom  of  the  Mefliah  is  come,  and  let  them 
know,  by  the  miracles  you  do  in  my  name,  that  I  am  that  King  and  Deliverer 
they  expedt.  If  there  were  any  other  neceflary  articles  that  were  to  be  be¬ 
lieved,  for  the  faving  of  the  loll  fheep  they  were  fent  to,  can  one  think  that 
St.  Matthew,  who  lets  down  fo  minutely  every  circumftance  of  their  com- 
million,  would  have  omitted  the  moft  important  and  material  of  it  ?  He  was 
an  ear-witnefs,  and  one  that  was  fent;  and  fo  (without  fuppofing  him  infpired) 
could  not  be  milled  by  the  fhort  account  he  might  receive  from  others,  who 
by  their  own,  or  others  forgetfulnefs,  might  have  dropped  thofe  other  funda¬ 
mental  articles,  that  the  apoftles  were  ordered  to  preach. 

The  very  like  account  St.  Luke  gives  us  of  our  Saviour’s  commifiion  to  the 
feventy,  chap.  x.  i , —  1 6.  “  After  thefe  things  the  Lord  appointed  other  feventy 
<c  alfo,  and  fent  them  two  and  two  before  his  face,  into  every  city  and  place, 
cc  whither  he  himfelf  would  come.  Therefore  faid  he  unto  them.  The  har- 
“  veft  truly  is  great,  but  the  labourers  are  few :  pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord 
“  of  the  harveft,  that  he  would  fend  forth  labourers  into  his  harveft.  Go 
“  your  wrays :  behold,  I  fend  you  forth  as  lambs  among  wolves.  Carry  neither 
“  purfe,  nor  fcrip,  nor  Ihoes :  and  falute  no  man  by  the  way.  And  into 
“  whatl'oever  houfe  ye  enter,  firft  fay,  Peace  be  to  this  houfe.  And  if  the 
<c  Son-  of  peace  be  there,  your  peace  fhall  reft  upon  it ;  if  not,  it  fhall  return 
<c  to  you  again.  And  in  the  fame  houfe  remain,  eating  and  drinking  fuch 
tC  things  as  they  give  :  for  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.  Go  not  from 
“  houfe  to  houfe.  And  into  whatfoever  city  ye  enter,  and  they  receive  you, 
ci  eat  fuch  things  as  are  fet  before  you.  And  heal  the  fick  that  are  therein, 
“  and  say  unto  them,  “  The  kingdom  of  God  is  come 
“  nigh  unto  you.”  But  into  whatfoever  city  ye  enter,  and  they  receive 
“  you  not,  go  your  ways  out  into  the  ftreets  of  the  fame,  and  fay,  Even  the 
u  very  duft  of  your  city,  which  cleaveth  on  us,  we  do  wipe  off  againft  you  : 
“  notwithftanding,  be  ye  fure  of  this,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  come  nigh 
a  unto  you.  But  I  fay  unto  you,  that  it  fhall  be  more  tolerable,  in  that  day, 
u  for  Sodom,  than  for  that  city.  Wo  unto  thee,  Chorazin !  Wo  unto  thee, 
a  Bethfaida!  For  if  the  mighty  works  had  been  done  in  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
“  which  have  been  done  in  you,  they  had  a  great  while  ago  repented,  fitting 
“  in  fackcloth  and  allies.  But  it  fhall  be  more  tolerable  for  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
w  at  the  day  of  judgment,  than  for  you.  And  thou,  Capernaum,  which  art 
w  exalted  to  heaven,  fhalt  be  thruft  down  to  hell.  He  that  heareth  you, 
“  heareth  me  :  and  he  that  defpifeth  you,  defpifeth  me  :  and  he  that  defpi- 
“  feth  me,  defpifeth  him  that  fent  me.” 

Our  Saviour’s  commiflion  here  to  the  feventy,  whom  he  fent  to  preach, 
is  fo  exadlly  conformable  to  that  which  he  had  before  given  to  the  twelve 
apoftl  es,  that  there  needs  but  this  one  thing  more  to  be  obferved,  to  convince 
any  one,  that  they  were  fent  to  convert  their  hearers  to  this  foie  belief,  That 
the  kingdom  of  the  Mefliah  was  come,  and  that  Jefus  was  the  Mefliah :  and 
that  the  hiftorians  of  the  new  teftament  are  not  fo  concife  in  their  account  of 
this  matter,  that  they  would  have  omitted  any  other  neceflary  articles  of  belief, 
that  had  been  given  to  the  feventy  in  commiflion.  That  which  I  mean  is,  the 
kingdom  of  the  Mefliah  is  twice  mentioned  in  it  to  be  come,  verfe  9.  and 
11.  If  there  were  other  articles  given  them  by  our  Saviour,  to  propofe  to 
their  hearers,  St.  Luke  muft  be  very  fond  of  this  one  article,  when  for  con- 
cifenefs  fake,  leaving  out  the  other  fundamental  articles,  that  our  Saviour  gave 
them  in  charge  to  preach,  he  repeats  this  more  than  once. 
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The  unmasker’s  third  particular,  p.  76.  begins  thus:  “  This  alfo  muft: 
he  thought  of,  that  tho’  there  are  feveral  parts  and  members  of  the  chriftian 
Faith,  yet  they  do  not  all  occur  in  any  one  place  of  fcripture.”  Something  is 
in  it,  (whether  owing  to  his  will,  or  undemanding,  I  fhall  not  inquire)  that 
the  unmasker  always  delivers  himfelf  in  doubtful  and  ambiguous  terms.  It  had 
been  as  eafy  for  him  to  have  faid,  “  There  are  feveral  articles  of  the  chriftian 
faith  neceflary  to  be  believed  to  make  a  man  a  chriftian,”  as  to  fay,  (as  he 
does  here)  “  There  are  feveral  parts  and  members  of  the  chriftian  faith.”  But 
as  an  evidence  of  the  clearnefs  of  his  notions,  or  the  fairnefs  of  his  arguing, 
he  always  refts  in  generals.  “  There  are,  I  grant,  feveral  parts  and  members 
of  the  chriftian  faith,  which  do  no  more  occur  in  any  one  place  of  fcripture,” 
than  the  whole  new  teftament  can  be  faid  to  occur  in  any  one  place  of  fcrip¬ 
ture.  For  every  propofttion  delivered  in  the  new  teftament  for  divine  reve¬ 
lation,  is  “  a  part  and  member  of  the  chriftian  faith.”  But  ’tis  not  thofe 
“  parts  and  members  of  the  chriftian  faith,”  we  are  fpeaking  of ;  but  only 
fuch  “  parts  and  members  of  the  chriftian  faith,”  as  are  abfolutely  neceflary 
to  be  believed  by  every  man,  before  he  can  be  a  chriftian.  And  in  that  fenfe, 
I  deny  his  aflertion  to  be  true,  viz.  that  they  do  not  occur  in  any  one  place  of 
fcripture:  for  they  do  all  occur  in  that  firft  fermon  of  St.  Peter,  Ads  ii.  14. 
by  which  three  thoufand  were  at  that  time  brought  into  the  church,  and  that 
in  thefe  words  :  u  Therefore  let  all  the  houfe  of  Ifrael  know  aftiiredly,  that 
God  hath  made  that  fame  Jefus,  whom  you  have  crucified,  Lord  and  Chrift. 
Repent  and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of  Jefus  Chrift.”  Here 
is  the  dodrine  of  Jefus  the  Melhah,  the  Lord,  and  of  repentance,  propofed 
to  thofe,  who  already  believe  one  God  ;  which,  I  fay,  are  all  the  parts  of  the 
chriftian  faith  neceflary  to  be  received  to  make  a  man  a  chriftian.  To  fup- 
pofe,  as  the  unmasker  does  here,  that  more  is  required,  is  to  beg,  not  prove, 
the  queftion. 

If  he  difputes  this  colledion  of  mine  out  of  that  fermon  of  St.  Peter,  I 
will  give  him  a  more  authentick  colledion  of  the  neceflary  parts  of  the  chrif¬ 
tian  faith,  from  an  author  that  he  will  not  queftion.  Let  him  look  into  Ads 
xx.  20,  &c.  and  there  he  will  find  St.  Paul  faying  thus  to  the  elders  of  Ephe- 
fus,  whom  he  was  taking  his  laft  leave  of,  with  an  aflurance  that  he  fhould 
never  fee  them  again :  “  I  have  kept  back  nothing  that  was  profitable  unto 
you  j  but  have  fhewed  you,  and  have  taught  you  publickly,  and  from  houfe 
to  houfe,  teftifying  both  to  the  Jews,  and  alfo  to  the  Greeks,  repentance  to¬ 
wards  God,  and  faith  towards  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift.”  If  St.  Paul  knew 
-  what  was  neceflary  to  make  a  chriftian,  here  it  is :  here  he  (if  he  knew  how 
to  do  it,  for  ’tis  plain  from  his  words  he  defigned  to  do  it)  has  put  it  together. 
But  there  is  a  greater  yet  than  St.  Paul,  who  has  brought  all  the  parts  of  faith 
neceflary  to  falvation  into  one  place ;  I  mean  our  Saviour  himfelf,  John  xvii. 
3.  in  thefe  words:  “  This  is  life  eternal,  that  they  might  know  thee  the  only 
true  God,  and  Jefus  Chrift,  whom  thou  haft  fent.” 

But  the  unmasker  goes  on:  “  Therefore,  when,  in  fome  places,  only 
one  Angle  part  of  the  chriftian  faith  is  made  mention  of,  as  neceflarily  to  be 
embraced  in  order  to  falvation,  we  muft  be  careful  not  to  take  it  alone,  but 
to  fupply  it  from  feveral  other  places,  which  make  mention  of  other  neceflary 
and  indifpenfable  points  of  belief.  I  will  give  the  reader  a  plain  inftance  of 
this,  Rom.  x.  9.  If  thou  fhalt  believe  in  thy  heart,  that  God  hath  raifed  him 
(i.  e.  the  Lord  Jefus)  from  the  dead,  thou  fhalt  be  faved.  Here  one  article-  of 
faith,  viz.  the  belief  of  Chrift’s  refurredtion,  (becaufe  it  is  of  fo  great  impor¬ 
tance  in  chriftianity)  is  only  mentioned :  but  all  the  reft  muft  be  fuppofed, 
becaufe  they  are  mentioned  in  other  places.” 

Answ.  One  would  wonder  that  any  one  converfant  in  holy  writ,  with 
ever  fo  little  attention,  much  more  that  an  expounder  of  the  fcriptures, 
fhould  fo  miftake  the  fenfe  and  ftyle  of  the  fcripture.  Believing  Jefus  to  be  the 
Mefliah,  with  a  lively  faith,  i.  e.  as  I  have  fhewed,  taking  him  to  be  our 
King,  with  a  fincere  fubmiflion  to  the  laws  of  his  kingdom,  is  all  that  is 
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required  to  make  a  man  a  chriftian  ;  for  this  includes  repentance  too.  The 
believing  him  therefore  to  be  the  Meffiah,  is  very  often,  and  with  great  rea- 
fon,  put  both  for  faith  and  repentance  too ;  which  are  fometimes  fet  down 
fingly,  where  one  is  put  for  both,  as  implying  the  other  ;  and  fometimes  they 
are  both  mentioned  ;  and  then  faith,  as  contradiftinguiffied  to  repentance,  is 
taken  for  a  fimple  affient  of  the  mind  to  this  truth,  that  Jefus  is  the  Meffiah. 
Now  this  faith  is  varioufly  expreffed  in  fcripture. 

There  are  fome  particulars  in  the  hiitory  of  our  Saviour,  allowed  to  be 
fo  peculiarly  appropriated  to  the  Meffiah,  fuch  incommunicable  marks  of  him, 
that  to  believe  them  of  Jefus  of  Nazareth,  was  in  effedt  the  fame,  as  to  be¬ 
lieve  him  to  be  the  Meffiah,  and  fo  are  put  to  exprefs  it.  The  principal  of 
thefe  is  his  refurredtion  from  the  dead ;  which  being  the  great  and  demonftra- 
tive  proof  of  his  being  the  Meffiah,  ’tis  not  at  all  ftrange,  that  the  believing 
his  refurredtion  ffiould  be  put,  for  believing  him  to  be  the  Meffiah ;  fince  the 
declaring  his  refurredtion,  was  a  declaring  him  to  be  the  Meffiah.  For  thus 
St.  Paul  argues,  Adts  xiii.  32,  33.  cc  We  declare  unto  you  good  tidings,  or, 
we  preach  the  gofpel  to  you,  [for  fo  the  word  fignifies]  how  that  the  promife 
that  was  made  unto  the  fathers,  God  hath  fulfilled  the  fame  unto  us  their  chil¬ 
dren,  in  that  he  hath  raifed  up  Jefus  again.”  The  force  of  which  argument 
lies  in  this,  that  if  Jefus  was  raifed  from  the  dead,  then  he  was  certainly  the 
Meffiah  :  and  thus  the  promife  of  the  Meffiah  was  fulfilled,  in  railing  Jefus 
from  the  dead.  The  like  argument  St.  Paul  ufeth,  1  Cor.  xv.  17.  “If 
Chrift  be  not  raifed,  your  faith  is  vain,  you  are  yet  in  your  fins  j”  i.  e.  if  Jefus 
be  not  rifen  from  the  dead,  he  is  not  the  Meffiah,  your  believing  it  is  in  vain, 
and  you  will  receive  no  benefit  by  that  faith.  And  fo,  likewife,  from  the 
fame  argument  of  his  refurredtion,  he  at  Theffalonica  proves  him  to  be  the 
Meffiah,  Adts  xvii.  2,3.  “  And  Paul,  as  his  manner  was,  went  into  the  fyna- 
gogue,  and  three  fabbath-days  reafoned  with  the  Jews  out  of  the  fcriptures, 
opening  and  alleging,  that  the  Meffiah  mull  needs  have  fuffered,  and  rifen 
again  from  the  dead ;  and  that  this  Jefus,  whom  I  preach  unto  you,  is  the 
Meffiah.” 

The  neceffary  connection  of  thefe  two,  that  if  he  role  from  the  dead,  he 
was  the  Meffiah  ;  and  if  he  rofe  not  from  the  dead,  he  was  not  the  Meffiah ; 
the  chief  prieft  and  Pharifees,  that  had  profecuted  him  to  death,  underflood 
very  well :  who  therefore  “  came  together  unto  Pilate,  faying,  Sir,  we 
“  remember  that  that  deceiver  faid,  whilft  he  was  yet  alive,  After  three  days 
“  I  will  rife  again.  Command  therefore,  that  the  fepulchre  be  made  fure 
“  unto  the  third  day,  left  his  difciples  come  by  night,  and  fteal  him  away, 
u  and  fay  unto  the  people,  “  He  is  rifen  from  the  dead:”  fo  the  laft  error 
u  fhall  be  worfe  than  the  firft.”  The  error  they  here  fpeak  of,  ’tis  plain,  was 
the  opinion,  that  he  was  the  Meffiah.  To  flop  that  belief,  which  his  mira¬ 
cles  had  procured  him  amongft  the  people,  they  had  got  him  put  to  death  : 
but  if,  after  that,  it  ffiould  be  believed,  that  he  rofe  again  from  the  dead,  this 
demonftration,  that  he  was  the  Meffiah,  would  but  eftablilh  what  they  had 
laboured  to  deftroy  by  his  death  ;  fince  no  one,  who  believed  his  refurredtion, 
could  doubt  of  his  being  the  Meffiah. 

’Tis  not  at  all  therefore  to  be  wondered,  that  his  refurredtion,  his  afcen- 
fion,  his  rule  and  dominion,  and  his  coming  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead, 
which  are  charadteriftical  marks  of  the  Meffiah,  and  belong  peculiarly  to  him, 
ffiould  fometimes  in  fcripture  be  put  alone,  as  fufficient  defcriptions  of  the 
Meffiah ;  and  the  believing  them  of  him,  put  for  believing  him  to  be  the 
Meffiah.  Thus,  Adts  x.  our  Saviour  in  Peter’s  difcourfe  to  Cornelius,  when 
he  brought  him  the  gofpel,  is  defcribed  to  be  the  Meffiah,  by  his  miracles, 
death,  refurredtion,  dominion,  and  coming  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead. 

These,  (which,  in  my  “  reafonablenefs  of  chriftianity,”  I  have  upon  this 
ground  taken  the  liberty  to  call  concomitant  articles)  where  they  are  fet  alone 
for  the  faith  to  which  falvation  is  promifed,  plainly  fignify  the  believing  Jefus 
to  be  the  Meffiah,  that  fundamental  article,  which  has  the  promife  of  life ; 
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and  fo  give  no  foundation  at  all  for  what  the  unmasker  fays,  in  thefe  words  i 
u  Here  one  article  of  faith,  viz.  the  belief  of  Chrift’s  refurredtion,  (becaufe  it 
is  of  fo  great  importance  in  chriftianity)  is  only  mentioned  ;  but  all  the  reft 
muft  be  luppofed,  becaufe  they  are  mentioned  in  other  places.” 

A nsw.  If  all  the  reft  be  of  abfoluteand  indifpen fable  neceffity  to  be  be¬ 
lieved  to  make  a  man  a  chriftian,  all  the  reft  are,  every  one  of  them,  of  equal 
importance.  For  things  of  equal  neceffity,  to  any  end,  are  of  equal  impor¬ 
tance  to  that  end.  But  here  the  truth  forced  its  way,  unawares,  from  the 
unmasker.  Our  Saviour’s  refurrection,  for  the  reafon  I  have  given,  is  truly 
of  great  importance  in  chriftianity  ;  fo  great,  that  his  being,  or  not  being  the 
Meffiah,  ftands  or  falls  with  it :  fo  that  thefe  two  important  articles  are  infe- 
parable,  and  in  effect  make  but  one.  For  fince  that  time,  believe  one,  and 
you  believe  both  ;  deny  one  of  them,  and  you  can  believe  neither.  If  the 
unmasker  can  fhew  me  any  one  of  the  articles  in  his  lift,  which  is  not  of  this 
great  importance,  mentioned  alone,  with  a  promife  of  lalvation  for  believing 
it,  I  will  grant  him  to  have  fome  colour  for  what  he  fays  here.  But  where 
is  to  be  found  in  the  feripture,  any  fuch  expreffion  as  this;  If  thou  fhalt 
believe  with  thy  heart  “  the  corruption  and  degeneracy  of  human  nature,” 
thou  fhalt  be  faved  ?  Or  the  like.  This  place,  therefore,  out  of  the  Romans, 
makes  not  for,  but  againft  his  lift  of  neceffary  articles.  One  of  them,  alone, 
he  cannot  {hew  me  any  where  fet  down,  with  a  fuppofition  of  the  reft,  as 
having  falvation  promifed  to  it :  tho’  it  be  true,  that  that  one,  which  alone 
is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  be  fuperadded  to  the  belief  of  one  God,  is,  in  divers 
places,  differently  expreffed. 

That  which  he  lubjoins,  as  a  confequence  of  what  he  had  faid,  is  a  far¬ 
ther  proof  of  this :  u  And  confequently,  fays  he,  if  we  would  give  an  impar¬ 
tial  account  of  our  belief,  we  muft  confult  thofe  places  :  and  they  are  not  all 
together,  but  difperfed  here  and  there.  Wherefore  we  muft  look  them  out, 
and  acquaint  ourlelves  with  the  feveral  particulars,  which  make  up  our  belief, 
and  render  it  intire  and  confummate.” 

Answ.  Never  was  man  conftanter  to  a  loofe  way  of  talking.  The  quef- 
tion  is  only  about  articles  neceffary  to  be  believed  to  make  a  man  a  chriftian  : 
and  here  he  talks  of  the  “  feveral  particulars  which  make  up  our  belief,  and 
render  it  intire  and  confummate  confounding,  as  he  did  before,  effential  and 
integral  parts,  which,  it  feems,  he  cannot  diftinguilli.  Our  faith  is  true  and 
faving,  when  it  is  fuch  as  God,  by  the  new  covenant,  requires  it  to  be:  but 
it  is  not  intire  and  confummate,  till  we  explicitly  believe  all  the  truths  con¬ 
tained  in  the  word  of  God.  For  the  whole  revelation  of  truth  in  the  ferip¬ 
ture  being  the  proper  and  intire  objedt  of  faith,  our  faith  cannot  be  intire 
and  confummate,  till  it  be  adequate  to  its  proper  objedt,  which  is  the  whole 
divine  revelation  contained  in  the  feripture  :  and  fo,  to  make  our  faith  in  tire 
and  confummate,  we  muft  not  look  out  thofe  places,  which  he  fays,  are  not 
all  together.  To  talk  of  looking  out,  and  culling  of  places,  is  nonfenfe, 
where  the  whole  feripture  alone  can  “  make  up  our  belief,  and  render  it  in¬ 
tire  and  confummate  which  no  one,  I  think,  can  hope  for,  in  this  frail 
ftate  of  ignorance  and  error.  To  make  the  un masker  lpeak  fenfe  and  to  the 
purpofe  here,  we  muft  underftand  him  thus  :  “  That  if  we  will  give  an  im¬ 
partial  account”  of  the  articles,  that  are  neceffary  to  be  believed  to  make  a 
man  a  chriftian,  “  we  muft  confult  thofe  places  where  they  are  ;  for  they 
are  not  all  together,  but  difperfed  here  and  there  ;  wherefore  we  muft  look 
them  out,”  and  acquaint  ourfelves  with  the  feveral  particulars,  which  make 
up  the  fundamental  articles  of  our  belief,  and  will  render  a  catalogue  of  them 
intire  and  confummate.  If  his  fuppofition  be  true,  I  grant  his  method  to  be 
reafonable,  and  upon  that  I  join  iffue  with  him.  Let  him  thus  u  give  us  an 
impartial  account  of  our  belief ;  let  him  acquaint  us  with  the  feveral  particu¬ 
lars  which  make  up  a  chriftian  s  belief,  and  render  it  intire  and  confummate.” 
Till  he  has  done  this,  let  him  not  talk  thus  in  the  air  of  a  method,  that  will 
not  do :  let  him  not  reproach  me,  as  he  does,  for  not  taking  a  courfe,  by 
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\vhich  he  himfelf  cannot  do,  what  he  reviles  me  for  failing  in.  “  But  our 
hady  author,”  fays  he,  “  took  another  courfe^  and  thereby  deceived  himfelf, 
and  unhappily  deceived  others.”  If  it  he  fo,  I  delire  the  unmasker  to  take 
the  courfe  he  propofes,  and  thereby  undeceive  me  and  others ;  and  £<  acquaint 
us  with  the  feveral  particulars  which  make  up  a  chridian’s  belief,  and  render 
it  intire  and  confummate  j”  for  I  am  willing  to  be  undeceived :  but  till  he  has 
done  that,  and  fliewn  us  by  the  fuccefs  of  it,  that  his  courfe  is  better,  he  can¬ 
not  blame  us  for  following  that  courfe  we  have  dohe. 

I  come  now  to  his  fourth  and  lad;  particular,  p.  78.  which  he  fays,  “  is 
the  main  anfwer  to  the  objedtion  j”  and  therefore  I  fhall  fet  it  down  in  his 
own  words,  intire,  as  it  dands  together.  “  This,”  fays  he,  “  mud;  be  born  in 
“  our  minds,  that  chridianity  was  erected  by  degrees,  according  to  that  pre- 
“  didtion  andpromife  of  our  Saviour,  that  cc  the  Spirit  lhould  teach  them  all 
4t  things,”  John  xiv.  26.  “  and  that  he  flaould  guide  them  into  all  truth,” 
<c  John  xvi.  13.  viz.  “  after  his  departure  and  afcendon,  when  the  Holy 
“  Ghod  was  to  be  fent  in  a  fpecial  maimer,  to  enlighten  men’s  minds,  and 
“  to  difcover  to  them  the  great  myderies  of  chridianity.  This  is  to  be  noted 
“  by  us,  as  that  which  gives  great  light  in  the  prelent  cafe.  The  difcovery 
“  of  the  dodtrines  of  the  gofpel  was  gradual.  It  was  by  certain  deps,  that 
tC  chridianity  climbed  to  its  height*  We  are  not  to  think  then,  that  all  the 
u  necedary  dodtrines  of  the  chridian  religion  were  clearly  publidied  to  the 
u  world  in  our  Saviour’s  time.  Not  but  that  all  that  were  necedary  for  that 
“  time,  were  published  :  but  fome,  which  were  necedary  for  the  fucceeding 
u  one,  were  not  then  difcovered,  or,  at  lead,  not  fully.  They  had  ordinarily 
u  no  belief,  before  Chrid's  death  and  refurredtion,  of  thofe  fubdantial  arti- 
“  cles,  i.  e.  that  he  diould  die  and  rife  again  ;  but  we  read  in  the  Adis,  and  in 
“  the  Epidles,  that  thefe  were  formal  articles  of  faith  afterwards,  and  are  ever 
a  fince  necedary  to  complete  the  chridian  belief.  So  as  to  other  great  verities^ 
“  the  gofpel  increafed  by  degrees*  and  was  not  perfedt  at  once.  Which  fur- 
<£  nifhes  us  with  a  reafon,  why  mod  of  the  choiced  and  fublimed  truths  of 
“  chridianity  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Epidles  of  the  apodles*  they  being 
a  fuch  dodtrines  as  were  clearly  difcovered  and  opened  in  the  Gol'pels  and  the 
<c  Adis.”  Thus  far  the  unmasker. 

I  thought  hitherto,  that  the  covenant  of  grace  in  Chrid  Jefus  had  been 
but  one,  immutably  the  fame :  but  our  unmasker  here  makes  two,  or  I  know 
not  how  many.  For  I  cannot  tell  how  to  conceive,  that  the  conditions  of  any 
covenant  fhould  be  changed,  and  the  covenant  remain  the  fame  j  every  change 
of  conditions,  in  my  apprehendon,  makes  a  new  and  another  covenant.  We 
are  not  to  think,  fays  the  unmasker,  “  That  all  the  necedary  dodtrines  of  the 
chridian  religion  were  clearly  publifhed  to  the  world  in  our  Saviour’s  time ;  not 
but  that  all  that  were  necedary  for  that  time  were  publidied :  hut  fome, 
which  were  necedary  for  the  fucceeding  one,  were  not  then  difcovered,  or, 
at  lead,  not  fully.”  Anfw.  The  unmasker,  condant  to  himfelf,  fpeaks  here 
doubtfully,  and  cannot  tell  whether  he  lhould  fay,  that  the  articles  necedary 
to  fucceeding  times,  were  difcovered  in  our  Saviour’s  time,  or  no  :  and  there¬ 
fore,  that  he  may  provide  himfelf  a  retreat,  in  the  doubt  he  is  in,  he  fays, 
“  They  were  not  clearly  publifhed ;  they  were  not  then  difcovered,  or,  at 
lead,  not  fully.”  But  we  mud  dedre  him  to  pull  off  his  mask,  and  to  that 
purpofe, 

1.  I  ask  him  how  he  can  tell,  that  all  the  necedary  dodtrines  were 
obfcurely  publifhed,  or,  in  part  difcovered  ?  For  an  obfcure  publifhing,  a  dif¬ 
covery  in  part,  is  oppofed  to,  and  intimated  in,  “  not  clearly  publifhed,  not 
fully  difcovered.”  And  if  a  clear  and  full  difcovery  be  all  that  he  denies  to 
them,  I  ask, 

XXXVII.  “  Which  thofe  fundamental  articles  are,  which  were  obfcurely 
publifhed,”  but  not  fully  difcovered,  in  our  Saviour’s  time  ? 
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And  next,  I  fhall  defire  him  to  tell  me, 

XXXVIII.  “  Whether  there  are  any  articles  neceffary  to  be  believed^ 
to  make  a  man  a  chriftian,  that  were  not  diicovered  at  all  in  our  Saviour’s 
time  j  and  which  they  are  ?  ” 

If  he  cannot  fliew  thefe  diftindtly,  it  is  plain  he  talks  at  random  about 
them;  but  has  no  clear  and  diftindt  conception  of  thofe  that  were  publiftied, 
or  not  publiftied,  clearly  or  obfcurely  difcovered,  in  our  Saviour’s  time.  It 
was  necellary  for  him  to  fay  fomething,  for  thofe  his  pretended  neceffary 
articles,  which  are  not  to  be  found  any  where  propoled  in  the  preaching  of 
our  Saviour  and  his  apoftles,  to  their  yet  unbelieving  auditors ;  and  therefore, 
he  fays,  “  We  are  not  to  think  all  the  neceffary  dodtrines  of  the  chriftian 
religion  were  clearly  publifhed  to  the  world  in  our  Saviour’s  time.”  But  he 
barely  fays  it,  without  giving  any  reafon,  why  “  we  are  not  to  think  fo.” 
It  is  enough  that  it  is  neceffary  to  his  hypothefis.  He  fays,  “  we  are  not  to 
think  fo,”  and  we  are  prefently  bound  not  to  think  fo.  Fife,  from  another 
man,  that  did  not  ufurp  an  authority  over  our  thoughts,  it  would  have  requi¬ 
red  fome  reafon  to  make  them  think,  that  fomething  more  was  required  to 
make  a  man  a  chriftian  after,  than  in  our  Saviour’s  time.  For,  as  I  take  it,  it 
is  not  a  very  probable,  much  lefs  a  felf-evident  propofttion,  to  be  received 
without  proof,  that  there  was  fomething  neceffary  for  that  time,  to  make  a 
man  a  chriftian,  and  fomething  more,  that  was  neceffary  to  make  a  chriftian, 
in  the  fucceeding  time. 

However,  fince  this  great  mafter  fays,  a  we  ought  to  think  fo,”  let  us  in 
obedience  think  fo  as  well  as  we  can ;  till  he  vouchfafes  to  give  us  fome  reafon 
to  think,  that  there  was  more  required  to  be  believed  to  make  a  man  a  chrif¬ 
tian,  in  the  fucceeding  time,  than  in  our  Saviour’s.  This,  inftead  of  removing, 
does  but  increafe  the  difficulty :  for  if  more  were  neceffary  to  be  believed  to 
make  a  man  a  chriftian  after  our  Saviour’s  time,  than  was  during  his  life ; 
how  comes  it,  that  no  more  was  propofed  by  the  apoftles,  in  their  preaching 
to  unbelievers,  for  the  making  them  chriftians,  after  our  Saviour’s  death,  than 
there  was  before ;  even  this  one  article,  u  that  he  was  the  Meffiah  ?  ”  For  I 
deftre  the  unmasker  to  fhew  me  any  of  thofe  articles  mentioned  in  his  lift, 
(except  the  refurredtion  and  afceniion  of  our  Saviour,  which  were  intervening 
matters  of  fadt,  evidencing  him  to  be  the  Meffiah)  that  were  propofed  by 
the  apoftles,  after  our  Saviour’s  time,  to  their  unbelieving  hearers,  to  make 
them  chriftians.  This  one  dodtrine,  “  that  Jefus  was  the  Meffiah,”  was  that 
which  was  propofed  in  our  Saviour’s  time  to  be  believed,  as  neceffary  to  make 
a  man  a  chriftian:  the  fame  dodtrine  was,  likewife,  what  was  propofed 
afterwards,  in  the  preaching  of  the  apoftles  to  unbelievers,  to  make  them 
chriftians. 

I  grant,  this  was  more  clearly  propofed  after,  than  in  our  Saviour’s 
time :  but  in  both  of  them  it  was  all  that  was  propofed  to  the  believers  of  one 
God,  to  make  them  chriftians.  Let  him  fhew,  that  there  were  any  other 
propofed  in,  or  after  our  Saviour’s  time,  to  be  believed,  to  make  unbelievers 
chriftians.  If  he  means,  by  “  neceffary  articles  publifhed  to  the  world,”  the 
other  dodtrines  contained  in  the  epiftles ;  I  grant,  they  are  all  of  them  necef¬ 
fary  articles,  to  be  believed  by  every  chriftian,  as  far  as  he  underftands  them. 
But  I  deny,  that  they  were  propofed  to  thofe  they  were  writ  to,  as  neceffary 
to  make  them  chriftians,  for  this  demonftrative  reafon ;  becaufe  they  were 
chriftians  already.  For  example,  Many  dodtrines  proving,  and  explaining, 
and  giving  a  farther  light  into  the  gofpel,  are  publifhed  in  the  epiftles  to  the 
Corinthians  and  Theffalonians.  Thefe  are  all  of  divine  authority,  and  none 
of  them  may  be  disbelieved  by  any  one  who  is  a  chriftian  :  but  yet,  what  was 
propofed  or  publifhed  to  both  the  Corinthians  and  Theflalonians,  to  make 
them  chriftians,  was  only  this  dodtrine,  “  That  Jefus  was  the  Meffiah;  ”  as 
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may  be  feen,  Adts  xvii.  xviii.  This,  then,  was  the  dodtrine  neceffary  to  make 
men  chriftians,  in  our  Saviour’s  time  ;  and  this  the  only  dodtrine  neceffary  to 
make  unbelievers  chriftians,  after  our  Saviour’s  time.  The  only  difference 
was,  that  it  was  more  clearly  propofed  after,  than  before  his  afcenllon  :  the 
realon  whereof  has  been  fufficiently  explained.  But  any  other  dodtrine  but 
this,  propofed  clearly  or  obfcurely,  in  or  after  our  Saviour’s  time,  as  necef¬ 
fary  to  be  believed  to  make  unbelievers  chrilfians,  that  remains  yet  to  be 
fhewn. 

When  the  unmasker  fpeaks  of  the  dodrines  that  were  neceffary  for  the 
fucceeding  time  after  our  Saviour,  he  is  in  doubt,  whether  he  fhould  fay  they 
were,  or  were  not  difcovered  in  our  Saviour’s  time ;  and  how  far  they  were 
then  difcovered  :  and  therefore  he  fays,  “  Some  of  them  were  not  then  dif¬ 
covered,  or  at  leaf!,  not  fully.”  We  muft  here  excufe  the  doubtfulnefs  of  his 
talking,  concerning  the  difcovery  of  his  other  neceffary  articles.  For  how 
could  he  fay,  they  were  difcovered,  or  not  difcovered,  clearly  or  obfcurely, 
fully  or  not  fully ;  when  he  does  not  yet  know  them  all,  nor  can  tell  us, 
what  thofe  neceffary  articles  are  ?  If  he  does  know  them,  let  him  give  us  a 
lift  of  them,  and  then  we  fhall  fee  eafily,  whether  they  were  at  all  publiflied 
or  difcovered  in  our  Saviour’s  time.  If  there  are  fome  of  them  that  were  not 
at  all  difcovered  in  our  Saviours  time,  let  him  fpeak  it  out,  and  leave  fhifting: 
and  if  fome  of  thofe  that  were  “  not  neceffary  for  our  Saviour’s  time,  but 
for  the  fucceeding  one  only,”  were  yet  difcovered  in  our  Saviour’s  time,  why 
were  they  not  neceffary  to  be  believed  in  that  time  ?  But  the  truth  is,  he 
knows  not  what  thefe  dodtrines,  neceflary  for  fucceeding  times,  are,  and  there¬ 
fore  can  fay  nothing  pofitively  about  their  difcovery.  And  for  thofe  that  he 
has  fet  down,  as  foon  as  he  fhall  name  any  one  of  them,  to  be  of  the  number 
of  thofe,  “  not  neceffary  for  our  Saviour’s  time,  but  neceffary  for  the  fucceed¬ 
ing  one,”  it  will  prefently  appear,  either  that  it  was  difcovered  in  our  Saviour’s 
timej  and  then  it  was  as  neceflary  for  his  time  as  the  fucceeding:  or  elfe,  that: 
it  was  not  difcovered  in  his  time,  nor  to  feveral  converts  after  his  time,  before 
they  were  made  chriftians }  and  therefore  it  was  no  more  neceffary  to  be  be¬ 
lieved,  to  make  a  man  a  chriftian  in  the  fucceeding,  than  it  was  in  our  Saviour’s 
time.  However,  general  pofitions  and  diftindtions  without  a  foundation,  ferve 
for  fhew,  and  to  beguile  unwary  and  inattentive  readers. 

2.  Having  thus  minded  him,  that  the  queftion  is  about  articles  of  faith, 
neceffary  to  be  explicitly  and  diftindtly  believed  to  make  a  man  a  chriftian  5  I 
then,  in  the  next  place,  demand  of  him  to  tell  me, 

XXXIX.  “Whether  or  no  all  the  articles,  neceflary  now  to  be  diftindt¬ 
ly  and  explicitly  believed,  to  make  any  man  a  chriftian,  were  diftindtly 
and  explicitly  publifhed  or  difcovered  in  our  Saviour’s  time?  ” 

And  then  I  fhall  deftre  to  know  of  him, 

XL.  u  A  reason  why  they  were  not.” 

Those  that  he  inftances  in,  of  Chrift’s  death  and  refurredtion,  will  not 
help  him  one  jot :  for  they  are  not  new  dodtrines  revealed,  new  myileries  dif¬ 
covered;  but  matters  of  fadt,  which  happened  to  our  Saviour  in  their  due 
time,  to  complete  in  him  the  charadter  and  predidtions  of  the  Meftiah,  and 
demonftrate  him  to  be  the  Deliverer  promifed.  Thefe  are  recorded  of  him  by 
the  Spirit  of  God  in  holy  writ,  but  are  no  more  neceffary  to  be  believed  to 
make  a  man  a  chriftian,  than  any  other  part  of  divine  revelation,  but  as  far 
as  they  have  an  immediate  connedtion  with  his  being  the  Meftiah,  and  cannot 
be  denied  without  denying  him  to  be  the  Meftiah :  and  therefore  this  article 
of  his  refurredlion,  (which  fuppofes  his  death)  and  fuch  other  propofitions  as 
are  convertible  with  his  being  the  Meftiah,  are,  as  they  very  well  may  be, 
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put  for  his  being  the  Mefliah ;  and,  as  I  have  fhewed,  propofed  to  be  believed 
in  the  place  of  it. 

All  that  is  revealed  in  fcripture  has  a  confequential  neceflity  of  being  be¬ 
lieved  by  all  thofe,  to  whom  it  is  propofed  ;  becaule  it  is  of  divine  authority, 
one  part  as  much  as  another.  And  in  this  fenfe,  all  the  divine  truths  in  the 
infpired  writings  are  fundamental,  and  neceflary  to  be  believed.  But  then 
this  will  deftroy  our  unmasker’s  feledt  number  of  fundamental  articles ;  and 
“  the  choiceft  and  fublimeft  truths  of  chriftianity,”  which  he  tells  us,  “  are 
to  be  met  with  in  the  Epiftles,’'  will  not  be  more  neceffary  to  be  believed  than 
any,  which  he  may  think  the  commoneft  or  meaneft  truths  in  any  of  the 
Epiftles  or  the  Golpels.  Whatfoever  part  of  divine  revelation,  whether 
revealed  before,  or  in,  or  after  our  Saviour’s  time  ;  whether  it  contain  (accord¬ 
ing  to  the  diftindtion  of  our  unmasker’s  nice  palate)  choice  or  common,  fub- 
lime  or  not  fublime  truths,  is  necelfary  to  be  believed  by  every  one,  to  whom 
it  is  propofed,  as  far  as  he  underftands  what  is  propofed.  But  God,  by  Jefus 
Chrift,  has  entred  into  a  covenant  of  grace  with  mankind;  a  covenant  of  faith, 
inftead  of  that  of  works,  wherein  l'ome  truths  are  abfolutely  neceffary  to  be 
explicitly  believed  by  them  to  make  men  chrift ians ;  and  therefore  thofe 
truths  are  neceffary  to  be  known,  and  confequently  neceffary  to  be  propofed 
to  them  to  make  them  chriftians.  This  is  peculiar  to  them  to  make  men 
chriftians.  For  all  men,  as  men,  are  under  a  neceffary  obligation  to  believe 
what  God  propofes  to  them  to  be  believed :  but  there  being  certain  diftin- 
guifhing  truths,  which  belong  to  the  covenant  of  the  gofpel,  which  if  men 
know  not,  they  cannot  be  chriftians ;  and  they  being,  fome  of  them,  fuch  as 
cannot  be  known  without  being  propofed ;  thofe,  and  thofe  only,  are  the 
neceffary  dodtrines  of  chriftianity  I  fpeak  of;  without  a  knowledge  of,  and 
affent  to  which,  no  man  can  be  a  chriftian. 

T  o  come  therefore  to  a  clear  decifion  of  this  controverfy,  I  defire  the  un¬ 
masker  to  tell  me, 

XLI.  “  What  thofe  dodtrines  are,  which  are  abfolutely  neceffary  to  be 
propofed  to  every  man  to  make  him  a  chriftian  ?” 

XLII.  i.  u  Whether  they  are  all  the  truths  of  divine  revelation  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Bible  ?  ” 

For  I  grant  his  argument,  (which  in  another  place  he  ufes  for  fome  of 
them,  and  truly  belongs  to  them  all)  viz.  that  they  wrere  revealed  and  written 
there,  on  purpofe  to  be  believed,  and  that  it  is  indifpenfably  neceffary  for 
chriftians  to  believe  them. 

XLIII.  2.  “  Or,  whether  it  be  only  that  one  article,  of  Jefus  being  the 
Mefliah,  which  the  hiftory  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apoftles  preaching, 
has,  with  fuch  a  peculiar  diftindtion,  every  where  propofed  ?  ” 

XLIV.  3.  “  Or,  whether  the  dodtrines  neceffary  to  be  propofed  to  every 
one  to  make  him  a  chriftian,  be  any  fet  of  truths  between  thefe 
two  ?  ” 

And  if  he  fays  this  latter,  then  I  muft  ask  him, 

XLV.  u  What  they  are?  that  we  may  fee,  why  thofe,  rather  than  any 
other,  contained  in  the  new  teftament,  are  neceflary  to  be  propofed  to 
every  man  to  make  him  a  chriftian  ;  and,  if  they  are  not  every  one  pro¬ 
pofed  to  him,  and  affented  to  by  him,  he  cannot  be  a  chriftian.” 

The  unmasker  makes  a  great  noife,  and  hopes  to  give  his  unwary,  tho’ 
well-meaning  readers,  odd  thoughts,  and  ftrong  impreftions  againft  my  book, 
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by  declaiming  again  ft  my  lank  faith,  and  my  narrowing  of  chriftianity  to  one 
article;  which,  as  he  fays,  is  the  next  way  to  reduce  it  to  none.  But  when 
it  is  coniidered,  it  will  be  found,  that  ’tis  he  that  narrows  chrifiianity.  The 
nnmasker,  as  if  he  were  arbiter  and  difpenfer  of  the  oracles  of  God,  takes 
upon  him  to  fingle  out  l'ome  texts  of  lcripture ;  and,  where  the  words  of 
feripture  will  not  ferve  his  turn,  to  iinpofe  on  us  his  interpretations  and  de¬ 
ductions,  as  neceffary  articles  of  faith;  which  is,  in  effect,  to  make  them  of 
equal  authority  with  the  unqueltionable  word  of  God.  And  thus,  partly  in 
the  words  of  feripture,  and  partly  in  words  of  his  own,  he  makes  a  fet  of 
fundamentals,  with  an  exclulion  of  all  the  other  truths  delivered  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  in  the  Bible  ;  tho’  all  the  reft  be  of  the  fame  divine  authority  and 
original,  and  ought  therefore  all  equally,  as  far  as  they  are  underltood  by  every 
chriltian,  to  be  believed.  I  tell  him,  and  I  defire  him  to  take  notice  of  it, 
God  has  no  where  given  him  an  authority  thus  to  garble  the  infpired  writings 
of  the  holy  feriptures.  Every  part  of  it  is  his  word,  and  ought,  every  part 
of  it,  to  be  believed  by  every  chriltian  man,  according  as  God  lhall  enable 
him  to  underftand  it.  It  ought  not  to  be  narrowed  to  the  cut  of  the  un¬ 
masker’s  peculiar  fyltem ;  ’tis  a  prefumption  of  the  higheft  nature,  for  him 
thus  to  pretend,  according  to  his  own  fancy,  to  eftablifb  a  fet  of  fundamental 
articles.  This  is  to  diminifh  the  authority  of  the  word  of  God,  to  fet  up  his 
own  ;  and  create  a  reverence  to  his  fyflem,  from  which  the  feveral  parts  of 
divine  revelations  are  to  receive  their  weight,  dignity,  and  authority.  Thole 
pafifages  of  holy  writ  which  fuit  with  that,  are  fundamental,  choice,  fublime, 
and  necelfary ;  the  reft  of  the  feripture  (as  of  no  great  moment)  is  not  funda¬ 
mental,  is  not  necelfary  to  be  believed,  may  be  negleCted,  or  mult  be  tortured, 
to  comply  with  an  analogy  of  faith  of  his  own  making.  But  tho’  he  pretend 
to  a  certain  fet  of  fundamentals,  yet  to  fhew  the  vanity  and  impudence  of 
that  pretence,  he  cannot  tell  us  which  they  are  ;  and  therefore,  in  vain  con¬ 
tends  for  a  creed  he  knows  not,  and  is  yet  no  where.  He  neither  does,  and, 
which  is  more,  I  tell  him  he  never  can,  give  us  a  collection  of  his  fundamentals 
gathered  upon  his  principles,  out  of  the  feripture,  with  the  rejection  of  all 
the  relt,  as  not  fundamental.  He  does  not  obferve  the  difference  there  is 
between  what  is  necelfary  to  be  believed  by  every  man  to  make  him  a  chrif- 
tian,  and  what  is  required  to  be  believed  by  every  chriltian.  The  firlt  of  thefe 
is  what,  by  the  covenant  of  the  gofpel,  is  necelfary  to  be  known,  and  confe- 
quently  to  be  propofed  to  every  man,  to  make  him  a  chriltian  :  the  latter  is 
no  lefs  than  the  whole  revelation  of  God,  all  the  divine  truths  contained  in 
holy  feripture ;  which  every  chriltian  man  is  under  a  neceflity  to  believe,  fo 
far  as  it  fhall  pleafe  God,  upon  his  ferious  and  conltant  endeavours,  to 
enlighten  his  mind  to  underftand  them. 

The  preaching  of  our  Saviour,  and  his  apoltles,  has  lufficiently  taught  us 
what  is  necelfary  to  be  propofed  to  every  man,  to  make  him  a  chriltian.  He 
that  believes  him  to  be  the  promis’d  Melfiah,  takes  Jefus  for  his  King,  and 
repenting  of  his  former  fins,  ftneerely  refolves  to  live,  for  the  future,  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  his  laws,  is  a  fubjeCt  of  this  kingdom,  is  a  chriltian.  If  he  be  not, 
I  defire  the  unmasker  to  tell  me,  what  more  is  requifite  to  make  him  fo. 
Till  he  does  that,  I  reft  fatisfied,  that  this  is  all  that  was  at  firlt,  and  is  Itill 
necelfary  to  make  a  man  a  chriltian. 

s  This,  tho’  it  be  contained  in  a  few  words,  and  thofe  not  hard  to  be  under¬ 
ltood  ;  tho’  it  be  in  one  voluntary  aCt  of  the  mind,  relinqu idling  all  irregular 
courfes,  and  fubmitting  itfelf  to  the  rule  of  him,  whom  God  had  fent  to  be 
our  King,  and  promifed  to  be  our  Saviour :  yet  it  having  relation  to  the  race 
of  mankind,  from  the  firlt  man  Adam,  to  the  end  of  the  world ;  it  being  a 
contrivance,  wherein  God  has  difplayed  fo  much  of  his  wifdom  and  goodnefs 
to  the  corrupt  and  loft  fons  of  men ;  and  it  being  a  defign,  to  which  the 
Almighty  had  a  peculiar  regard  in  the  whole  conltitution  and  ceconomy  of  the 
Jews,  as  well  as  in  the  prophecies  and  hiltory  of  the  old  teltament ;  this  was 
a  foundation  capable  of  large  fuperltruCtures :  i.  In  explaining  the  occafion, 

necelfity, 
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neceflity,  ufe,  and  end  of  his  coming.  2.  Next,  in  proving  him  to  be  the 
Perfon  promifed,  by  a  correfpondence  of  his  birth,  life,  fufferings,  death, 
and  refurredtion,  to  all  thofe  prophecies  and  types  of  him,  which  had  given 
the  expedition  of  fuch  a  Deliverer,  and  to  thofe  defcriptions  of  him,  where¬ 
by  he  might  be  known,  when  he  did  come.  3.  In  the  difcovery  of  the  fort, 
conftitution ,  extent,  and  management  of  his  kingdom.  4.  In  (hewing  from 
what  we  are  delivered  by  him,  and  how  that  deliverance  is  wrought  out,  and 
what  are  the  confequences  of  it. 

These,  and  a  great  many  more  the  like,  afford  great  numbers  of  truths 
delivered  both  in  the  hiftorical,  epiftolary,  and  prophetical  writings  of  the 
new  teftament,  wherein  the  myfteries  of  the  gofpel,  hidden  from  former 
ages,  were  difcovered  ;  and  that  more  fully,  I  grant,  after  the  pouring  out  of 
the  Holy  Ghoft  upon  the  apoftles.  But  could  no  body  take  Chrift  for  their 
promifed  King,  and  refolve  to  obey  him,  unlefs  he  underftood  all  the  truths 
that  concerned  his  kingdom,  or,  as  I  may  fay,  myfteries  of  ftate  of  it  ?  The 
truth  of  the  contrary  is  manifeft,  out  of  the  plain  and  uniform  preaching  of 
the  apoftles,  after  they  had  received  the  Holy  Ghoft,  that  was  to  guide  them 
into  all  truth.  Nay,  after  the  writing  of  thofe  Epiftles,  wherein  were  con¬ 
tained  the  unmasker’s  fublimeft  truths ;  they  every  where  propofed  to  unbe¬ 
lievers,  Jelus  the  Melfiah,  to  be  their  King,  ordained  of  God ;  and  to  this 
joined  repentance  :  and  this  alone  they  preached,  for  the  converfion  of  their 
unbelieving  hearers.  As  foon  as  any  one  aflented  to  this,  he  was  pronounced 
a  believer ;  and  thefe  infpired  rulers  of  the  church,  thefe  infallible  preachers 
of  the  gofpel,  admitted  him  into  Chrift’s  kingdom  by  baptifm.  And  this 
after,  long  “  after  our  Saviour’s  afcenfion,  when  (as  our  unmasker  expreftes 
it)  the  Holy  Ghoft  was  to  be  fent  in  a  fpecial  manner  to  enlighten  men’s 
minds,  and  to  difcover  to  them  the  great  myfteries  of  chriftianity,”  even  a$ 
long  as  the  apoftles  lived  :  and  what  others  were  to  do,  who  afterwards  were 
to  preach  the  gofpel,  St.  Paul  tells  us,  1  Cor.  iii.  11.  “  Other  foundation  can 
no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  even  Jefus  the  Mefliah.”  Tho’  upon  this  foun¬ 
dation  men  might  build  varioufly,  things  that  would,  or  would  not  hold  the 
touch  ■  yet  how’ever,  as  long  as  they  kept  firm  to  this  foundation,  they  fhould 
be  faved,  as  appears  in  the  following  verfes. 

And  indeed,  if  all  the  doctrines  of  the  gofpel,  which  are  contained  in  the 
writings  of  the  apoftles  and  evangelifts,  were  neceftary  to  be  underftood,  and 
explicitly  believed,  in  the  true  fenfe  of  thofe  that  delivered  them,  to  make 
a  man  a  chriftian  ;  I  doubt,  whether  ever  any  one,  even  to  this  day,  was  a 
true  chriftian  ;  tho’  I  believe  the  unmasker  will  not  deny,  but  that,  e’re  this, 
chriftianity  (as  he  exprelTes  it)  “  is  by  certain  fteps  climbed  to  its  height.” 

But  for  this,  the  unmasker  has  found  a  convenient  and  wife  remedy.  ’Tis 
but  for  him  to  have  the  power  to  declare,  which  of  the  doctrines  delivered  in 
holy  writ  are,  and  which  are  not  neceftary  to  be  believed,  with  an  additional 
power  to  add  others  of  his  own,  that  he  cannot  find  there  ;  and  the  bufinefs 
is  done.  For  unlefs  this  be  allowed  him,  his  fyftem  cannot  ftand  :  unlefs  his 
interpretations  be  received  for  authentick  revelation,  we  cannot  have  all  the 
dodtrines  neceftary  for  our  time ;  in  truth,  we  cannot  be  chriftians.  For  to 
this  only,  what  he  fays,  concerning  the  “  gradual  difcovery  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  gofpel,”  tends.  “  We  are  not  to  think,”  fays  he,  “  that  all  the  necef- 
fary  dodtrines  of  the  chriftian  religion  were  clearly  publifhed  to  the  world  in 
our  Saviour’s  time :  Not  but  that  all  that  were  neceftary  for  that  time  were 
publifhed ;  but  fome  that  were  neceftary  for  the  lucceeding  one,  were  not 
then  difcovered,  or  at  leaft,  not  fully.” 

I  m-ust  here  ask  the  unmasker  a  fhort  queftion  or  two  j  as,  fir  ft, 

XL VI.  “  Are  not  all  the  dodtrines  neceftary  for  our  time,  contained  in 
his  fyftem  ?  ” 
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Next, 

XLVII.  “  Can  all  the  dodlrines  neceffary  for  our  time,  be  propofed  in  the 

exprefs  words  of  the  feripture  ?  ” 

•  / 

When  he  has  anfwered  thefe  two  plain  queftions,  (and  an  anfwer  to  them 
I  {hall  expeeft)  the  world  will  then  fee,  what  he  defigns  by  u  doctrines  nccef- 
fary  for  our  Saviour’s  time,  and  dodtrines  neceffary  for  fucceeding  times  ” 
whether  he  means  any  thing  elfe  by  it,  but  the  fetting  up  his  new  fyftem,  as 
the  exadt  ftandard  of  the  gofpel,  and  the  true  and  unalterable  meafure  of 
chriftianity,  in  which  “  it  has  climb’d  to  its  height.” 

Let  not  good  and  llncere  chriftians  be  deceived,  nor  perplexed,  by  this  maker 
of  another  chriflianity,  than  what  the  infallible  Spirit  of  God  has  left  us  in 
the  feriptures.  Tis  evident  from  thence,  that  whoever  takes  Jefus  the  Meffiah 
for  his  King,  with  a  refolution  to  live  by  his  laws,  and  does  fincerely  repent, 
as  often  as  he  tranfgreffes  any  of  them,  is  his  fubjedt  ;  all  fuch  are  chriftians. 
What  they  are  to  know,  or  believe  more,  concerning  him  and  his  kingdom, 
when  they  are  his  fubjedts,  he  has  left  upon  record  in  the  great  and  facred 
code,  and  conftitutions  of  his  kingdom  ;  I  mean,  in  the  holy  feriptures.  All 
that  is  contained  therein,  as  coming  from  the  God  of  truth,  they  are  to  receive 
as  truth,  and  embrace  as  fuch.  But  lince  it  is  impoffible  explicitly  to  believe  any 
proportion  of  the  chriftian  dodtrine,  but  what  we  underftand,  or  in  any  other 
fenfe,  than  we  underftand  it  to  have  been  delivered  in ;  an  explicit  belief  is, 
or  can  be  required  in  no  man,  of  more  than  what  he  underltands  of  that 
dodtrine.  And  thus,  whatfoever  upon  fair  endeavours  he  underltands  to  be 
contained  in  that  dodtrine,  is  neceffary  to  him  to  be  believed  :  nor  can  he  con¬ 
tinue  a  fubjedt  of  Chrift  upon  other  terms. 

What  he  is  perfuaded  is  the  meaning  of  Chrift  his  King,  in  any  expref- 
fion  he  finds  in  the  facred  code ;  that,  by  his  allegiance,  he  is  bound  to  fubmit 
his  mind  to  receive  for  true,  or  elfe  he  denies  the  authority  of  Chrift,  and 
refutes  to  believe  him  ;  nor  can  be  excufed,  by  calling  any  one  on  earth 
mafter.  And  hence  it  is  evidently  impofiible  for  a  chriftian  to  underftand  any 
text,  in  one  fenfe,  and  believe  it  in  another,  by  whomfoever  didtated. 

All  that  is  contained  in  the  infpired  writings,  is  all  of  divine  authority, 
muft  all  be  allowed  for  fuch,  and  received  for  divine  and  infallible  truth,  by 
every  fubjedt  of  Chrift’s  kingdom,  i.  e.  every  chriftian.  How  comes  then  the 
unmasker  to  diftinguifh  thefe  didtates  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  into  neceffary,  and 
not  neceffary  truths  ?  I  deftre  him  to  produce  his  commiffion,  whereby  he 
hath  the  power  given  him  to  tell,  which  of  the  divine  truths,  contained  in  the 
holy  feripture,  are  of  neceffity  to  be  believed,  and  which  not.  Who  made 
him  a  judge  or  divider  between  them  ?  Who  gave  him  this  power  over  the 
oracles  of  God,  to  fet  up  one,  and  debafe  another,  at  his  pleafure  ?  Some,  as 
he  thinks  fit,  are  the  choiceft  truths  and  what,  I  befeech  him,  are  the  other? 
Who  made  him  a  chufer,  where  no  body  can  pick  and  chufe  ?  Every  propo- 
fition  there,  as  far  as  any  chriftian  can  underftand  it,  is  indifpenfably  necef¬ 
fary  to  be  believed  :  and  farther  than  he  does  underftand  it,  it  is  impoffible 
for  him  to  believe  it.  The  laws  of  Chrift’s  kingdom  do  not  require  impoffi- 
bilities  ;  for  they  are  all  reafonable,  juft,  and  good. 

Some  of  the  truths  delivered  in  holy  writ  are  very  plain:  ’tis  impoffible, 

I  think,  to  miftake  their  meaning;  and  thofe  certainly  are  all  neceffary  to  be 
explicitly  believed.  Others  have  more  difficulty  in  them,  and  are  not  eafy  to 
pe  underftood.  Is  the  unmasker  appointed  Chrift’s  vicegerent  here,  or  the 
Holy  Ghoft’s  interpreter,  with  authority  to  pronounce  which  of  thefe  are 
neceffiry  to  be  believed,  and  in  what  fenfe,  and  which  not  ?  The  obfeurity, 
that  is  to  be  found  in  feveral  paffages  of  the  feripture,  the  difficulties  that  cover 
and  perplex  the  meaning  of  feveral  texts,  demand  of  every  chriftian,  ftudy, 
diligence,  and  attention,  in  reading  and  hearing  the  feriptures ;  in  comparing 
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and  examining  them ;  and  receiving  what  light  he  can  from  all  manner  of 
helps,  to  underflan d  thefe  books,  wherein  are  contained  the  words  of  life. 
This  the  unmasker,  and  every  one,  is  to  do  for  himfelf ;  and  thereby  find  out 
what  is  necefiary  for  him  to  believe.  But  I  do  not  know  that  the  unmasker 
is  to  underfland  and  interpret  for  me,  more  than  I  for  him.  If  he  has  fuch  a 
power,  I  defire  him  to  produce  it.  Till  then,  I  can  acknowledge  no  other 
infallible,  but  that  guide,  which  he  directs  me  to  himfelf,  here  in  thefe 
words:  “  According  to  our  Saviour’s  promile,  the  Holy  Ghofl  was  to  be 
fent  in* a  fpecial  manner  to  enlighten  men’s  minds,  and  to  difcover  to  them 
the  great  myfleries  of  chriflianity.”  For  whether  by  men,  he  here  means 
thofe,  on  whom  the  Holy  Ghofl  was  fo  eminently  pour’d  out,  Adts  ii.  or 
whether  he  means  by  thefe  words,  that  fpecial  affillance  of  the  Holy  Ghofl, 
whereby  particular  men,  to  the  end  of  the  world,  are  to  be  led  into  the  truth, 
by  opening  their  underflandings,  that  they  may  underfland  the  fcriptures,  (for 
he  always  loves  to  fpeak  doubtfully  and  indefinitely)  I  know  no  other  infallible 
guide,  but  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  fcriptures.  Nor  has  God  left  it  in  my 
choice,  to  take  any  man  for  fuch.  If  he  had,  I  fhould  think  the  unmasker 
the  unlikeliefl  to  be  he,  and  the  lafl  man  in  the  world  to  be  chofen  for  that 
guide  :  and  herein  I  appeal  to  any  fober  chriflian,  who  hath  read  what  the 
unmasker  has,  with  fo  little  truth  and  decency,  (for  ’tis  not  always  men’s  fault, 
if  they  have  not  fenfe)  writ  upon  this  queflion,  “  Whether  he  would  not  be 
of  the  fame  mind  ?  ” 

But  yet,  as  very  an  unmasker  as  he  is,  he  will  be  extremely  apt  to  call 
you  names,  nay,  to  declare  you  no  chriflian ;  and  boldly  affirm,  you  have  no’ 
chriflianity,  if  you  will  not  lwallow  it  juft  as  it  is  of  his  cooking.  You  mufl 
take  it  juft  as  he  has  been  pleafed  to  dofe  it ;  no  more,  nor  no  lefs,  than  what 
is  in  his  fyflem.  He  hath  put  himfelf  into  the  throne  of  Chriil,  and  pretends 
to  tell  you  which  are,  and  which  are  not  the  indifpenfable  laws  of  his  king¬ 
dom  ;  which  parts  of  his  divine  revelation  you  mufl  neceffarily  know,  under¬ 
fland,  and  believe,  and  in  what  fenfe  ;  and  which  you  need  not  trouble  your 
head  about,  but  may  pafs  by,  as  not  neceffary  to  be  believed.  He  will  tell  you, 
that  fome  of  his  necefiary  articles  are  myfleries,  and  yet  (as  he  does,  p.  115. 
of  his  “  thoughts  concerning  the  caufes  of  atheifm’j  that  they  are  eafy  to  be 
underflood  by  any  man,  when  explained  to  him.  In  anfvver  to  that,  I  de¬ 
manded  of  him,  “  Who  was  to  explain  them?  The  Papifls,  I  told  him, 
u  would  explain  fome  of  them  one  way,  and  the  Reformed  another;  the 
((  Remonflrants  and  Anti-remonflrants  give  them  different  fenfes;  and  pro- 
“  bably  the  Trinitarians  and  Unitarians  will  profefs,  that  they  underfland  not 
tc  each  other’s  explications.”  But  to  this,  in  his  reply,  he  has  not  vouchfafed 
to  give  me  any  anfwer ;  which  yet  I  expedt,  and  I  will  tell  him  why :  be- 
caufe  as  there  are  different  explainers,  there  will  be  different  fundamentals. 
And  therefore,  unlefs  he  can  fhew  his  authority  to  be  the  foie  explainer  of 
fundamentals,  he  will  in  vain  make  fuch  a  pother  about  his  fundamentals. 
Another  explainer,  of  as  good  authority  as  he,  will  fet  up  others  againfl  them. 
And  what  then  fhall  we  be  the  better  for  all  this  flir  and  noife  of  funda¬ 
mentals  ?  All  the  effedl  of  it  will  be  juft  the  fame  it  has  been  thefe  thoufand 
years  and  upwards ;  fchifms,  feparations,  contentions,  animofities,  quarrels, 
blood,  and  butchery,  and  all  that  train  of  mifchiefs,  which  have  fo  long  harafled 
and  defamed  chriflianity,  and  are  fo  contrary  to  the  dodtrine,  fpirit,  and  end 
of  the  gofpel ;  and  which  mufl  flill  continue  as  long  as  any  luch  unmasker 
fhall  take  upon  him  to  be  the  difpenfer  and  dictator,  to  others,  of  funda¬ 
mentals  ;  and  peremptorily  to  define  which  parts  of  divine  revelation  are 
necefiary  to  be  believed,  and  which  chriflians  may  with  fafety  difpenfe  with, 
and  not  believe. 

T  o  conclude,  what  was  fufficient  to  make  a  man  a  chriflian  in  our  Saviour’s 
time,  is  fufficient  flill,  viz.  the  taking  him  for  our  King  and  Lord,  ordained 
fo  by  God.  What  was  necefiary  to  be  believed  by  all  chriflians  in  our 
Saviour's  time,  as  an  indifpenfable  duty,  which  they  owed  to  their  Lord  and 
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Mailer,  was  the  believing  all  divine  revelation,  as  far  as  every  one  could 
underftand  it :  and  juft  fo  it  is  ftill,  neither  more  nor  lefs.  This  being  fo; 
the  unmasker  may  make  what  ufe  he  pleafes  of  his  notion,  “  that  chriftianity 
was  eredled  by  degrees,”  it  will  no  way  (in  that  fenfe,  in  which  it  is  true) 
turn  to  the  advantage  of  his  feledl,  fundamental,  neceffary  doilrines. 

The  next  chapter  has  nothing  in  it  but  his  great  bug-bear,  whereby  he 
hopes  to  fright  people  from  reading  my  book,  by  crying  out,  Socinianifm, 
Socinianifm!  Whereas  I  challenge  him  again,  to  fhew  one  word  of  Socini¬ 
anifm  in  it.  But  however,  it  is  worth  while  to  write  a  book  to  prove  me  a 
Socinian.  Truly,  I  did  not  think  myfelf  fo  confiderable,  that  the  world 
need  be  troubled  about  me,  whether  I  were  a  follower  of  Socinus,  Arminius, 
Calvin,  or  any  other  leader  of  a  feft  among  chriftians.  A  chriftian  I  am 
fare  I  am,  becaufe  I  believe  “  Jefus  to  be  the  Meffiah,”  the  King  and  Saviour 
promiled,  and  lent  by  God  :  and  as  a  fubjedt  of  his  kingdom,  I  take  the  rule 
of  my  faith  and  life  from  his  will,  declared  and  left  upon  record  in  the  infpired 
writings  of  the  apoftles  and  evangelifts  in  the  new  teftament ;  which  I  endea¬ 
vour,  to  the  utmoft  of  my  power,  as  is  my  duty,  to  underftand  in  their  true 
fenfe  and  meaning.  To  lead  me  into  their  true  meaning,  I  know  (as  I  have 
above  declared)  no  infallible  guide,  but  the  fame  Holy  Spirit,  from  whom 
thele  waitings  at  firft  came.  If  the  unmasker  knows  any  other  infallible 
interpreter  of  feripture,  I  defire  him  to  dired:  me  to  him  :  till  then,  I  fhall 
think  it  according  to  my  Mafter’s  rule,  not  to  be  called,  nor  to  call  any  man 
on  earth,  Mafter.  No  man,  I  think,  has  a  right  to  preferibe  to  me  my  faith, 
or  magifterially  to  impofe  his  interpretations  or  opinions  on  me  :  nor  is  it  mate¬ 
rial  to  any  one  what  mine  are,  any  farther  than  they  carry  their  own  evidence 
with  them.  If  this,  which  I  think  makes  me  of  no  fed,  entitles  me  to  the 
name  of  a  Papift,  or  a  Socinian,  becaufe  the  unmasker  thinks  thefe  the  worft 
and  moft  invidious  he  can  give  me  ;  and  labours  to  fix  them  on  me  for  no 
other  reafon,  but  becaufe  I  will  not  take  him  for  my  mafter  on  earth,  and  his 
fyftem  for  my  gofpel :  I  fhall  leave  him  to  recommend  himfelf  to  the  world 
by  this  skill,  who,  no  doubt,  will  have  reafon  to  thank  him  for  the  rarenefs 
and  fubtilty  of  his  difeovery.  For  I  think,  I  am  the  firft  man  that  ever  was 
found  out  to  be  at  the  fame  time  a  Socinian,  and  a  fador  for  Rome.  But 
what  is  too  hard  for  fuch  an  unmasker  ?  I  muft  be  what  he  thinks  fit ;  when 
he  pleafes,  a  Papift ;  and  when  he  pleafes,  a  Socinian  ;  and  when  he  pleafes, 
a  Mahometan ;  and  probably,'  when  he  has  confidered  a  little  better,  an 
Atheift  ;  for  I  hardly  efcaped  it,  when  he  writ  laft.  My  book,  he  fays,  had 
a  tendency  to  it ;  and  if  he  can  but  go  on,  as  he  has  done  hitherto,  from  fur- 
mifes  to  certainties,  by  that  time  he  writes  next,  his  difeovery  will  be  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  he  wall  certainly  find  me  an  atheift.  Only  one  thing  I  dare  affure 
him  of,  that  he  fhall  never  find,  that  I  treat  the  things  of  God  or  religion  fo, 
as  if  I  made  only  a  trade  or  a  jeft  of  them.  But  let  us  now  fee,  how  at  pre¬ 
fen  t  he  proves  me  a  Socinian. 

Hrs  firft  argument  is,  my  not  anfwering  for  my  leaving  out  Matth.  xxviii. 
19.  and  John  i.  1.  pag.  82.  of  his  focinianifm  unmask’d.  This  he  takes  to 
be  a  confeftion,  that  I  am  a  Socinian.  I  hope  he  means  fairly,  and  that  if  it 
be  fo  on  my  fide,  it  muft  be  taken  for  a  ftanding  rule  between  11s,  that  where 
any  thing  is  not  anfwered,  it  muft  be  taken  for  granted.  And  upon  that 
fcore,  I  muft  defire  him  to  remember  fome  paffages  of  my  vindication,  which 
I  have  already,  and  others,  which  I  fhall  mind  him  of  hereafter,  which  he 
puffed  over  in  filence,  and  had  nothing  to  fay  to ;  which  therefore,  by  his  own 
rule,  I  fhall  defire  the  reader  to  obferve,  that  he  has  granted. 

This  being  premifed,  I  muft  tell  the  unmasker,  that  I  perceive  he  reads 
my  book  with  the  fame  underftanding  that  he  writes  his  own.  If  he  had  done 
otherwife,  he  might  have  feen,  that  I  had  given  him  a  reafon  for  my  omiftion 
of. thole  two,  and  other  “  plain  and  obvious  paffages,  and  famous  teftimonies 
in  the  evangelifts,”  as  he  calls  them;  where  I  fay,  p.  591.  “  That  if  I  have 

“  left  out  none  of  thofe  paffages  or  teftimonies,  which  contain  what  our 

“  Saviour, 
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“  Saviour  and  his  apoftles  preached  and  required  affent  to,  to  make  men  be- 
“  lievers,  I  (hall  think  my  omiflions  (let  them  be  what  they  will)  no  faults  in 
<c  the  prefent  cafe.  Whatever  dodtrines  Mr.  Edwards  would  have  to  be  be- 
“  lieved,  to  make  a  man  a  chriftian,  he  will  be  fure  to  find  them  in  thofe 
te  preachings,  and  famous  teftimonies,  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apoftles,  I  have 
“  quoted.  And  if  they  are  not  there,  he  may  reft  fatisfied,  that  they  were 
<c  not  propofed  by  our  Saviour  and  his  apoftles,  as  neceflary  to  be  believed  to 
“  make  men  Chrift’s  difciples.”  From  which  words,  any  one,  but  an  un¬ 
masker,  would  have  underftood  my  anfwer  to  be,  that  all  that  was  neceflary 
to  be  believed  to  make  men  chriftians,  might  be  found  in  what  our  Saviour 
and  his  apoftles  propofed  to  unbelievers  for  their  converfion  :  but  the  two 
paflages  above-mentioned,  as  well  as  a  great  many  others  in  the  evangelifts, 
being  none  of  thofe,  I  had  no  reafon  to  take  notice  of  them.  But  the  un¬ 
masker  having,  out  of  his  good  pleafure,  put  it  once  upon  me,  as  he  does  in 
his  u  thoughts  of  the  caufes  of  atheifm,”  p.  107.  that  I  was  an  “  epitomizer 
of  the  evangelical  writings,”  tho’  every  one  may  fee  I  make  not  that  my 
bufinefs,  yet  ’tis  no  matter  for  that,  I  m\ift  be  always  accountable  to  that 
fancy  of  his.  But  when  he  has  proved, 

XLVIII.  “  That  this  is  not  as  juft  a  reafon  for  my  omitting  them,  as 
feveral  other  obvious  paflages  and  famous  teftimonies  in  the  evangelifts, 
which  I  there  mention,  for  whofe  omiflion  he  does  not  blame  mej” 

I  will  undertake  to  give  him  another  reafon,  which  I  know  not  whether  he 
were  not  better  let  alone. 

The  next  proof  of  my  being  a  Socinian,  is,  that  I  take  the  Son  of  God  to 
be  an  expreflion  ufed  to  fignify  the  Mefliah.  Slichtingius  and  Socintis  under¬ 
ftood  it  fo  ;  and  therefore  I  am,  the  unmasker  fays,  a  Socinian.  Juft  as  good 
an  argument,  as  that  I  believe  Jefus  to  be  a  prophet,  and  fo  do  the  Mahome¬ 
tans  ;  therefore  I  am  a  Mahometan :  or  thus,  the  unmasker  holds,  that  the 
apoftles  creed  does  not  contain  all  things  neceflary  to  falvation  ;  and  fo  fays 
Knot  the  Jefuit  j  therefore  the  unmasker  is  a  Papift.  Let  me  turn  the  tables, 
and  by  the  fame  argument  I  am  orthodox  again.  For  two  orthodox,  pious, 
and  very  eminent  prelates  of  our  church,  whom,  when  I  follow  authorities, 
I  fhall  prefer  to  Slichtingius  and  Socinus,  underftand  it  as  I  do  ;  and  therefore 
I  am  orthodox.  Nay,  it  fo  falls  out,  that  if  it  were  of  force  either  way,  the 
argument  would  weigh  moft  on  this  fide  j  fince  I  am  not  wholly  a  ftranger  to 
the  writings  of  thefe  two  orthodox  bifhops ;  but  I  never  read  a  page  in  either 
of  thofe  Socinians.  The  never  fufficiently  admired  and  valued  archbilhop 
Tillotfon’s  words,  which  I  quoted,  the  unmasker  fays,  “  do  not  neceflarily 
import  any  fuch  thing.”  I  know  no  words  that  neceflarily  import  any  thing 
to  a  caviller.  But  he  was  known  to  have  fuch  clear  thoughts,  and  fo  clear  a 
ftyle,  fo  far  from  having  any  thing  doubtful  or  fallacious  in  what  he  faid, 
that  I  fhall  only  fet  down  his  words  as  they  are  in  his  fermon  of  fincerity,  p.  2. 
to  fhew  his  meaning:  “  Nathanael,”  fays  he,  “  being  fatisfied,  that  he  [our 
w  Saviour]  was  the  Mefliah,  he  prefen tly  owned  him  for  fuch,  calling  him 
“  the  Son  of  God,”  and  the  King  of  Ifrael.” 

The  words  of  the  other  eminent  prelate,  the  bilhop  of  Ely,  whom  our 
church  is  ftill  happy  in,  are  thefe :  “  To  be  the  Son  of  God,  and  to  be  Chrift, 
“  being  but  different  expreflions  of  the  fame  thing :”  witnefs,  p.  14.  And 
p.  10.  “  It  is  the  very  fame  thing  to  believe,  “  that  Jefus  is  the  Chrift,”  and 
<c  to  believe,  u  that  Jefus  is  the  Son  of  God,”  exprefs  it  how  you  pleafe. 
“  This  alone  is  the  faith  which  can  regenerate  a  man,  and  put  a  divine 
<c  Spirit  into  him,  that  it  makes  him  a  conqueror  over  the  world,  as  Jefus 
“  was.”  Of  this  the  unmasker  fays,  that  this  reverend  author,  u  fpeaking 
only  in  a  general  way,  reprefents  thefe  two  as  the  fame  thing,”  viz.  that 
Jefus  is  the  Chrift,  and  that  Jefus  is  the  Son  of  God,  becaufe  thefe  expref- 
fions  are  applied  to  the  fame  perfon,  and  becaufe  they  are  both  comprehended 
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in  one  general  name,  viz.  Jefus.  Anfw.  The  queflion  is.  Whether  thefe 
two  expreflions,  u  the  Son  of  God,”  and  the  “  Meffiah,”  in  the  learned 
bifhop’s  opinion,  fignify  the  fame  thing?  If  his  opinipn  had  been  asked  in  the 
point,  I  know  not  how  he  could  have  declared  it  more  clearly.  For  he  fays, 
they  are  “  Expreflions  of  the  fame  thing,  and  that  it  is  the  very  fame  thing 
u  to  believe  “  that  Jefus  is  the  Mefliah,”  and  to  believe,  u  that  he  is  the  Son 
of  God;”  which  cannot  be  fo,  if  Mefliah  and  Son  of  God  have  different 
fignifications  :  for  then  they  will  make  two  diflindt  propofltions  in  different 
fenfes,  which  it  can  be  no  more  the  fame  thing  to  believe,  than  it  is  the  fame 
thing  to  believe,  that  Mr.  Edwards  is  a  notable  preacher,  and  a  notable  railer ; 
or  than  it  is  to  believe  one  truth,  and  all  truths.  For  by  the  fame  reafon,  that 
it  is  the  fame  thing  to  believe  two  diftindt  truths,  it  will  be  the  fame  thing  to 
believe  two  thoufand  diltindt  truths,  and  confequently  all  truths.  The  un¬ 
masker,  that  he  might  feem  to  fay  fomething,  fays,  that  the  “  Reverend 
author  reprefents  thefe  as  the  fame  thing.”  Anfw.  The  unmasker  never  fails, 
like  Midas,  to  turn  every  thing  he  touches  into  his  own  metal.  The  learned 
bifhop  fays  very  diredtly  and  plainly,  that  “  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  and  to  be 
“  the  Meffiah,  are  expreflions  of  the  fame  thing:”  and  the  unmasker 
fays,  he  “  reprefents  thefe  expreflions  as  one  thing;”  for  ’tis  of  expreflions, 
that  both  the  bifhop  and  he  fpeak.  Now,  expreflions  can  be  one  thing,  but 
one  of  thefe  two  ways :  either  in  found,  and  fo  thefe  two  expreflions  are  not 
one  ;  or  in  fignification,  and  fo  they  are.  And  then  the  unmasker  fays,  but 
in  other  words,  what  the  bifhop  had  faid  before,  viz.  That  thefe  two,  <c  to 
“  be  the  Son  of  God,  and  to  be  the  Meffiah,  are  expreflions  of  the  fame 
<c  thing.”  Only  the  unmasker  has  put  in  the  word,  reprefents,  to  amufe  his 
reader,  as  if  he  had  faid  fomething  ;  and  fo  indeed  he  does,  after  his  fafhion, 
i.  e.  obfcurely  and  fallacioufly ;  which,  when  it  comes  to  be  examined,  is  but 
the  fame  thing  under  fhew  of  a  difference  :  or  elfe,  if  it  has  a  different  mean¬ 
ing,  is  demonflratively  falfe.  But  fo  it  be  obfcure  enough  to  deceive  a  willing 
reader,  who  will  not  be  at  the  pains  to  examine  what  he  fays,  it  ferves  his  turn. 

But  yet,  as  if  he  had  faid  fomething  of  weight,  he  gives  reafons  for  put¬ 
ting  “  reprefents  thefe  two  expreflions  as  one  thing,”  inftead  of  faying,  thefe 
two  are  “  but  different  expreflions  of  the  fame  thing.” 

The*  firffc  of  his  reafons  is,  Becaufe  the  reverend  author  is  here  <c  fpeaking 
only  in  a  general  way.”  Anfw.  What  does  the  unmasker  mean  by  a  general 
way  ?  The  learned  bifhop  fpeaks  of  two  particular  expreflions  applied  to  our 
Saviour.  But  was  his  difcourfe  ever  fo  general,  how  could  that  alter  the  plain 
fignification  of  his  words,  viz.  that  thofe  two  are  but  “  different  expreflions 
of  the  fame  thing  ?  ” 

Secondly,  cc  Becaufe  thefe  expreflions  are  applied  to  the  fameperfon.” 
Anfw.  A  very  demonftrative  reafon,  is  it  not  ?  that  therefore  they  cannot  be 
different  expreflions  of  the  fame  thing ! 

Thirdly,  “  And  becaufe  they  are  both  comprehended  in  one  general 
name,  viz.  Jefus.”  Anfw.  It  requires  fome  skill  to  put  fo  many  falfhoods  in 
fo  few  words ;  for  neither  both,  nor  either  of  thefe  expreflions  are  compre¬ 
hended  in  the  name  Jefus  ;  and  that  Jefus,  the  name  of  a  particular  perfon, 
fhould  be  a  general  name,  is  a  difcovery  referved  to  be  found  out  by  this  new 
logician.  However,  general,  is  a  learned  word,  which  when  a  man  of  learn¬ 
ing  has  ufed  twice,  as  a  reafon  of  the  fame  thing,  he  is  covered  with  generals. 
He  need  not  trouble  himfelf  any  farther  about  fenfe  ;  he  may  fafely  talk  what 
fluff  he  pleafes,  without  the  leafl  fufpicion  of  his  reader. 

H  aving  thus  flrongly  proved  juft  nothing,  he  proceeds  and  tells  us,  pag. 
91.  “  Yet  it  does  not  follow  thence,  but  that  if  we  will  fpeak  ftridtly  and 
“  clofely,  we  muft  be  forced  to  confefs,  they  are  of  different  fignifications.”  By 
which  words  (if  his  words  have  any  fignification)  he  plainly  allows,  that  the 
bifhop  meant  as  he  fays,  that  thefe  two  are  but  “  different  expreflions  of  the 
fame  thing:”  but  withal,  tells  him,  that  if  he  will  <c  fpeak  clofely  and 
ftridtly,”  he  mufl  fay,  “  they  are  of  different  fignifications.”  My  concern- 
Vol.  II.  “  8  N  ment 
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ment  in  the  cafe  being  only,  that  in  the  pafiage  alleged,  the  reverend  author 
laid,  that  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  Meffiah,  were  “  different  expreffions  of 
the  fame  thing, I  have  no  more  to  demand  after  thefe  words  of  the  unmasker 3 
he  has  in  them  granted  all  I  would  have  :  and  I  fhall  not  meddle  with  his 
a  fpeaking  clofely  and  flriCtly,”  but  fhall  leave  it  to  the  decifive  authority  of 
this  fuperlative  critick  to  determine,  whether  this  learned  bilhop,  or  any  one 
living,  befides  himfelf,  can  underhand  the  phrafes  of  the  new  teftament,  and 
“  lpeak  ftriCtly  and  clofely”  concerning  them.  Perhaps,  his  being  yet  alive, 
may  preferve  this  eminent  prelate  from  the  malicious  driveling  of  this  unmask¬ 
ers  pen,  which  has  befpatter’d  the  afhes  of  two  of  the  fame  order,  who 
were  no  mean  ornaments  of  the  Englifh  church  3  and  if  they  had  been  now 
alive,  no  body  will  doubt  but  the  unmasker  would  have  treated  them  after 
another  fafhion. 

But  let  me  ask  the  unmasker,  whether  (if  either  of  thefe  pious  prelates, 
whofe  words  I  have  above  quoted,  did  underifand  that  phrafe  of  the  Son  of 
God,  to  ftand  for  the  Meffiah 3  which  they  might  do  without  holding  any 
one  Socinian  tenet)  he  will  dare  to  pronounce  him  a  Socinian.  This  is  fo  ridi¬ 
culous  an  inference,  that  I  could  not  but  laugh  at  it.  But  withal,  tell  him, 
vindic.  p.  594.  “  That  if  the  fenfe,  wherein  I  underhand  thofe  texts,  be  a 
“  miifake,  I  fhall  be  beholden  to  him  to  fet  me  right:  but  they  are  not 
“  popular  authorities,  or  frightful  names,  whereby  I  judge  of  truth  or  falf- 
“  hood.”  To  which  I  fubjoin  thefe  words:  “  You  will  now,  no  doubt, 
“  applaud  your  conjectures  3  the  point  is  gained,  and  I  am  openly  a  Socinian  ; 
“  fince  I  will  not  difown,  that  I  think  the  Son  of  God  was  a  phrafe,  that, 
“  among  the  Jews,  in  our  Saviour’s  time,  was  ufed  for  the  Meffiah,  though 
“  the  Socinians  underhand  it  in  the  fame  fenfe.  And  therefore,  I  muh  cer- 
“  tainly  be  of  their  perfuafion  in  every  thing  elfe.  I  admire  the  acutenefs, 
‘ c  force,  and  fairnefs  of  your  real'oning 5  and  fo  I  leave  you  to  triumph  in 
“  your  conjectures.”  Nor  has  he  failed  my  expectation:  for  here,  p.  91.  of 
his  focinianifm  unmask’d,  he,  upon  this,  ereCts  his  comb,  and  crows  moh 
mightily.  “  We  may,”  fays  he,  “  from  hence,  as  well  as  other  reafons, 
“  pronounce  him  the  fame  with  thofe  gentlemen  (i.  e.  as  he  is  pleafed  to  call 
“  them,  my  good  patrons  and  friends,  the  Racovians)  3  which  you  may  per- 
“  ceive  he  is  very  apprehenfive  of,  and  thinks,  that  this  will  be  reckoned  a 
tf  good  evidence  of  his  being,  what  he  denied  himfelf  to  be  before.  u  The 
“  point  is  gained,  faith  he,  and  I  am  openly  a  Socinian.”  He  never  uttered 
“  truer  words  in  his  life,  and  they  are  the  confutation  of  all  his  pretences  to 
“  the  contrary.  This  truth,  which  unwarily  dropped  from  his  pen,  con- 
<£  firms  what  I  have  laid  to  his  charge.”  Now  you  have  fung  your  fong  of 
triumph,  ’tis  fit  you  ffiould  gain  your  victory,  by  fhewing, 

XLIX.  cc  How  my  underftanding  the  Son  of  God,  to  be  a  phrafe  ufed 
amongft  the  Jews,  in  our  Saviour’s  time,  to  fignify  the  Meffiah,  proves 
me  to  be  a  Socinian  ?” 

Or,  if  you  think  you  have  proved  it  already,  I  defire  you  to  put  your 
proof  into  a  fyllogifm :  for  I  confels  rnyfelf  fo  dull,  as  not  to  fee  any  fuch 
conclufion  deducible  from  my  underftanding  that  phrafe  as  I  do,  even  when 
you  have  proved  that  I  am  miftaken  in  it. 

The  places,  which  in  the  new  teftament  ffiew,  that  the  Son  of  God  ftands 
for  the  Meffiah,  are  fo  many,  and  fo  clear,  that  I  imagine,  no  body  that  ever 
confidered  and  compared  them  together,  could  doubt  of  their  meaning,  un- 
lefs  he  were  an  unmasker.  Several  of  them  I  have  collected  and  fet  down  in 
my  “  reafonablenefs  of  chriftianity,”  513,  518,  520,  522,  531,  533. 

First,  John  the  Baptift,  John  i.  20.  when  the  Jews  fent  to  know  who 
he  was,  confeffed  he  himfelf  was  not  the  Meffiah.  But  of  Jefus  he  fays, 
ver.  34.  after  having  feveral  ways,  in  the  foregoing  verfes,  declared  him  to  be 
the  Meffiah  3  u  And  I  fa w  and  bare  record,  that  this  is  the  Son  of  God.” 

And 
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And  again,  chap.  iii.  26,-36.  he  declaring  Jefus  to  be,  and  himfelf  not  to  be 
the  Meffiah,  he  does  it  in  thefe  fynonymous  terms,  of  the  Meffiah  and  the 
Son  of  God  3  as  appears  by  comparing  ver.  28,  35,  36. 

Na  thanael  owns  him  to  be  the  Meffiah,  in  thefe  words,  John  i.  50, 
“  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God,  thou  art  the  King  of  Ifrael:”  which  our 
Saviour,  in  the  next  verfe,  calls  believing;  a  term,  all  through  the  hiftory  of 
our  Saviour,  ufed  for  owning  Jefus  to  be  the  Meffiah.  And  for  confirming 
that  faith  of  his,  that  he  was  the  Meffiah,  our  Saviour  further  adds,  that  he 
fhould  fee  greater  things,  i.  e.  fhould  fee  him  do  greater  miracles,  to  evidence 
that  he  was  the  Meffiah. 

Luke  iv.  41.  “  And  devils  alfo  came  out  of  many,  crying,  Thou  art  the 
“  Meffiah,  the  Son  of  God  3  and  he  rebuking  them,  fuffered  them  not  to 
M  fpeak.”  And  fo  again,  St.  Mark  tells  us,  chap.  iii.  n,  12.  u  That  un- 
a  clean  fpiriis,  when  they  faw  him,  fell  down  before  him,  and  cried,  faying, 
a  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God.  And  he  ftridtly  charged  them,  that  they  fhould 
a  not  make  him  known.”  In  both  thefe  places,  which  relate  to  different 
times,  and  different  occafions,  the  devils  declare  Jefus  to  be  the  Son  of  God. 
’Tis  certain,  whatever  they  meant  by  it,  they  ufed  a  phrafe  of  a  known  figni- 
fication  in  that  country :  and  what  may  we  reafonably  think  they  defigned  to 
make  known  to  the  people  by  it?  Can  we  imagine  thefe  unclean  fpirits  were 
promoters  of  the  gofpel,  and  had  a  mind  to  acknowledge  and  publifh  to  the 
people,  the  deity  of  our  Saviour,  which  the  unmasker  would  have  to  be  the 
fignification  of  the  Son  of  God  ?  Who  can  entertain  fuch  a  thought  ?  No, 
they  were  no  friends  to  our  Saviour  :  and  therefore  defired  to  fpread  a  belief 
of  him,  that  he  was  the  Meffiah,  that  fo  he  might,  by  the  envy  of  the  fcribes 
and  Pharifees,  be  difturbed  in  his  miniffry,  and  be  cut  off  before  he  had  com¬ 
pleted  it.  And  therefore,  we  fee,  our  Saviour  in  both  places  forbids  them 
to  make  him  known  3  as  he  did  his  difciples  themfelves,  for  the  fame  reafon. 
For  when  Sl.  Peter,  Matth.  xvi.  16.  had  owned  Jefus  to  be  the  Meffiah,  in 
thefe  words  3  “  Thou  art  the  Meffiah,  the  Son  of  the  living  God;”  it  fol¬ 
lows,  ver.  20.  u  Then  charged  he  his  difciples,  that  they  fhould  tell  no  man, 
that  he  was  Jefus  the  Meffiah:  ”  juft  as  he  had  forbid  the  devils  to  make  him 
known,  i.  e.  to  be  the  Meffiah.  Befides,  thefe  words  here  of  St.  Peter,  can 
be  taken  in  no  other  fenfe,  but  barely  to  fignify,  that  Jefus  was  the  Meffiah, 
to  make  them  a  proper  anfwer  to  our  Saviour’s  queftion.  His  firft  queftion 
here  to  his  difciples,  ver.  13.  is,  “  Whom  do  men  fay,  that  I,  the  Son  of 
man,  am  ?  The  queftion  is  not,  Of  what  original  do  you  think  the  Meffiah, 
when  he  comes,  will  be  ?  For  then  this  queftion  would  have  been  as  it  is, 
Matth.  xxii.  42.  “  What  think  ye  of  the  Meffiah,  whofe  Son  is  he  ?  if  he 
had  inquired  about  the  common  opinion,  concerning  the  nature  and  defcent 
of  the  Meffiah.  But  his  queftion  is  concerning  himfelf  ^  Whom,  of  all  the 
extraordinary  perfons  known  to  the  Jews,  or  mentioned  in  their  facred  wri¬ 
tings,  the  people  thought  him  to  be  ?  That  this  was  the  meaning  of  his  quef¬ 
tion,  is  evident  from  the  anfwer  the  apoftles  gave  to  it  3  and  his  further  de¬ 
mand,  ver.  14,  15.  w  They  faid,  Some  fay  thou  art  John  the  Baptift,  fome 
“  Elias,  and  others  Jeremias,  or  one  of  the  prophets.  He  faith  unto  them, 
“  But  whom  lay  ye  that  I  am?”  The  people  take  me,  fome  for  one  of  the 
prophets,  or  extraordinary  meffengers  from  God,  and  fome  for  another :  But 
which  of  them  do  you  take  me  to  be  ?  “  Simon  Peter  anfwered  and  faid, 
Thou  art  the  Meffiah,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.”  In  all  which  difcourfe, 
5tis  evident  there  was  not  the  leaft  inquiry  made  by  our  Saviour  concerning  the 
perfon,  nature,  or  qualifications  of  the  Meffiah  ;  but  whether  the  people  or 
his  apoftles  thought  him,  i.  e.  Jefus  of  Nazareth,  to  be  the  Meffiah.  To 
which  St.  Peter  gave  him  a  diredt  and  plain  anfwer  in  the  foregoing  words, 
declaring  their  belief  of  him  to  be  the  Meffiah  :  which  is  all  that,  with  any 
manner  of  congruity,  could  be  made  the  fenfe  of  St.  Peter’s  anfwer.  This  alone 
of  itfelf  were  enough  to  juftify  my  interpretation  of  St.  Peter’s  words,  with¬ 
out  the  authority  of  St. Mark  and  St.  Luke  both  whofe  words  con^rm  it. 
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For  St.  Mark,  chap.  viii.  29.  renders  it,  £c  Thou  art  the  Meffiah;”  and 
St.  Luke,  chap.  ix.  20.  “  the  Meffiah  of  God.”  To  the  like  queftion, 
<f  Who  art  thou  ?”  John  the  Baptift  gives  a  like  anfwer,  John  i.  19,  207  “  I 
am  not  the  Chrift.”  By  which  anfwer,  as  well  as  by  the  following  verfes^ 
it  is  plain,  nothing  was  underftood  to  be  meant  by  that  queftion,  but,  Which 
of  the  extraordinary  perfons,  promifed  to,  or  expected  by,  the  Jews,  art 
thou  ? 

John  xi.  27.  The  phrafe  of  the  Son  of  God  is  made  ufe  of,  by  St. 
Martha ;  and  that  it  was  ufed  by  her  to  fignify  the  Meffiah,  and  nothing  elfe, 
is  evident  out  of  the  context.  Martha  tells  our  Saviour,  that  if  he  had  been 
there*,  before  her  brother  died,  he,  by  that  divine  power  which  he  had  mani- 
fefted  in  fo  many  miracles,  which  he  had  done,  could  have  faved  his  life : 
and  that  now,  if  our  Saviour  would  ask  it  of  God,  he  might  obtain  the  refto- 
ration  of  his  life.  Jefus  tells  her,  he  fhall  rife  again  :  which  words,  Martha 
taking  to  mean,  at  the  general  refurredtion,  at  the  laft  day  ;  Jefus  thereupon 
takes  occafion  to  intimate  to  her,-  that  he  was  the  Meftiah,  by  telling  her, 
that  he  was  “  the  refurredtion  and  the  life  j”  i.  e.  that  the  life,  which  man¬ 
kind  fhould  receive  at  the  general  refurredtion,  was  by  and  through  him. 
This  was  a  defcription  of  the  Meftiah,  it  being  a  received  opinion  amongft 
the  Jews,  that  when  the  Meffiah  came,  the  juft  fhould  rife,  and  live  with 
him  for  ever.  And  having  made  this  declaration  of  himfelf  to  be  the  Meffiah, 
he  asks  Martha,  a  Believeft  thou  this ?”  What?  Not  whofe  Son  the  Meffiah 
fhould  be;  but  whether  he  himfelf  was  the  Meffiah,  by  whom  believers 
fhould  have  eternal  life  at  the  laft  day.  And  to  this  fhe  gives  this  diredt  and 
appofite  anfwer ;  “  Yea,  Lord,  I  believe  that  thou  art  the  Chrift,  the  Son  of 
a  God,  which  fhould  come  into  the  world.”  The  queftion  was  only,  Whe¬ 
ther  flie  was  perfuaded  that  thofe,  who  believe  in  him,  fhould  be  raifed  to 
eternal  life;  that  was  in  effedt,  “  Whether  he  was  the  Meffiah?”  And  to 
this  fhe  anfwers,  Yea,  Lord,  I  believe  this  of  thee  :  and  then  fhe  explains 
what  was  contained  in  that  faith  of  hers ;  even  this,  that  he  was  the  Meffiah, 
that  was  promifed  to  come,  by  whom  alone  men  were  to  receive  eternal 
life. 

What  the  Jews  alfo  underftood  by  the  Son  of  God,  is  likewife  clear  from 
that  paflage  at  the  latter  end  of  Luke  xxii.  They  having  taken  our  Saviour, 
and  being  very  deftrous  to  get  a  confeftion  from  his  own  mouth,  that  he  was 
the  Meffiah,  that  they  might  from  thence  be  able  to  raife  a  formal  and  pre¬ 
valent  accufation  againft  him  before  Pilate ;  the  only  thing  the  council  asked 
him,  was,  Whether  he  was  the  Meffiah?  v.  67.  To  which  he  anfwers  fo, 
in  the  following  words,  that  he  lets  them  fee  he  underftood,  that  the  defign 
of  their  queftion  was  to  entrap  him,  and  not  to  believe  in  him,  whatever  he 
fhould  declare  of  himfelf.  But  yet  he  tells  them,  “  Hereafter  fhall  the  Son 
<c  of  man  fit  on  the  right  hand  of  the  power  of  God :  ”  Words  that,  to  the 
Jews,  plainly  enough  owned  him  to  be  the  Meffiah ;  but  yet  fuch  as  could 
not  have  any  force  againft  him  with  Pilate.  He  having  confefted  fo  much, 
they  hope  to  draw  yet  a  clearer  confeftion  from  him.  “  Then  faid  they  all, 
“  Art  thou  then  the  Son  of  God  ?  And  he  faid  unto  them.  Ye  fay  that  I  am. 
<c  And  they  faid,  What  need  we  any  further  witnefs  ?  For  we  ourfelves  have 
“  heard  of  his  own  mouth.”  Can  any  one  think,  that  the  dodtrine  of  his 
deity  (which  is  that  which  the  unmasker  accufes  me  for  waving)  was  that 
which  the  Jews  defigned  to  accufe  our  Saviour  of,  before  Pilate ;  or  that  they 
needed  witnefles  for  ?  Common  fenfe,  as  well  as  the  current  of  the  whole 
hiftory,  fhews  the  contrary.  No,  it  was  to  accufe  him,  that  he  owned  him¬ 
felf  to  be  the  Meffiah,  and  thereby  claimed  a  title  to  be  King  of  the  Jews. 
The  Son  of  God  was  fo  known  a  name  amongft  the  Jews,  to  ftand  for  the 
Meffiah ;  that  having  got  that  from  his  mouth,  they  thought  they  had  proof 
enough  of  treafon  againft  him.  This  carries  with  it  a  clear  and  eafy  mean¬ 
ing,  But  if  the  Son  of  God  be  to  be  taken,  as  the  unmasker  would  have  it, 
0  for 
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For  a  declaration  of  his  deity,  I  defire  him  to  make  common  and  coherent 
fenfe  of  it. 

I  shall  add  one  confideration  more,  to  fhew  that  the  Son  of  God  was 
a  form  of  fpeech  then  ufed  amongft  the  Jews,  to  fignify  the  Meffiah,  from 
the  perfons  that  ufed  it,  viz.  John  the  Baptift,  Nathanael,  St.  Peter,  St. 
Martha,  the  Sanhedrim,  and  the  centurion,  Matt,  xxvii.  54.  Here  are  Jews, 
heathens,  friends,  enemies,  men,  women,  believers,  and  unbelievers ;  all 
indifferently  ufe  this  phrafe  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  apply  it  to  Jefus.  The 
queftion  between  the  unmasker  and  me,  is,  whether  it  was  ufed  by  thele 
feveral  perfons,  as  an  appellation  of  the  Meffiah,  or  (as  the  unmasker  would 
have  it)  in  a  quite  different  fenfe ;  as  fuch  an  application  of  divinity  to  our 
Saviour,  that  he  that  fhall  deny  that  to  be  the  meaning  of  it  in  the  minds  of 
thefe  fpeakers,  denies  the  divinity  of  Jelus  Chrift.  For  if  they  did  fpeak  it 
without  that  meaning,  it  is  plain  it  was  a  phrafe  known  to  have  another 
meaning;  or  elfe  they  had  talked  unintelligible  jargon.  Now  I  will  ask  the 
unmasker,  “  Whether  he  thinks,  that  the  eternal  generation,  or,  as  the 
<c  unmasker  calls  it,  filiation  of  Jefus  the  Son  of  God,  was  a  dodtrine  that 
“  had  entered  into  the  thoughts  of  all  the  perfons  above-mentioned,  even  of 
“  the  Roman  centurion,  and  the  foldiers  that  were  with  him  watching  Jefus  ?” 
If  he  fay  he  does,  I  fuppofe  he  thinks  fo  only  for  this  time,  and  for  this 
occafion  :  and  then  it  will  lie  upon  him  to  give  the  world  convincing  reafons 
for  his  opinion,  that  they  may  think  fo  too ;  or  if  he  does  not  think  fo,  he 
muff  give  up  this  argument,  and  allow  that  this  phrafe,  in  thefe  places,  does 
not  neceffarily  import  the  deity  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  dodtrine  of  his  eter¬ 
nal  generation  :  and  fo  a  man  may  take  it  to  be  an  expreflion  ftanding  for  the 
Meffiah,  without  being  a  Socinian,  any  more  than  he  himfelf  is  one. 

“  There  is  one  place,  the  unmasker  tells  us,  p.  87.  that  confutes  all  the 
l<  furmifes  about  the  identity  of  thefe  terms.  It  is,  fays  he,  that  famous 
tc  confeffion  of  faith  which  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  made,  when  Philip  told 
“  him,  he  might  be  baptized,  if  he  believed.  This,  without  doubt,  was 
<c  faid,  according  to  that  apprehenfion,  which  he  had  of  Chrift,  from  Philips 
<c  inftrudting  him;  for  it  is  faid,  he  preached  unto  him  Jefus,  ver.  33.  He 
“  had  acquainted  him,  that  Jefus  was  the  Chrift,  the  Anointed  of  God,  and 
“  alfo,  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God  •  which  includes  in  it,  that  he  was  God. 
“  And  accordingly,  this  noble  profelyte  gives  this  account  of  his  faith,  in 
“  order  to  his  being  baptized,  in  order  to  his  being  admitted  a  member  of 
“  Chrift’s  church;  u  I  believe  that  Jefus  is  the  Son  of  God;”  or  you  may 
“  read  it  according  to  the  Greek,  I  believe  the  Son  of  God  to  be  Jefus 
“  Chrift.  Where  there  are  thefe  two  diftindt  propofitions : 

u  iff,  That  Jefus  is  the  Chrift,  the  Meffiah. 

u  2dly,  That  he  is  not  only  the  Meffiah,  but  the  Son  of  God.” 

The  unmasker  is  every  where  fteadily  the  fame  fubtle  arguer.  Whether 
he  has  proved,  that  the  Son  of  God,  in  this  confelTion  of  the  eunuch,  fignifies 
what  he  would  have,  we  fhall  examine  by  and  by.  This,  at  leaft,  is  demon- 
ftration,  that  this  paflage  of  his  overturns  his  principles;  and  reduces  his  long 
lift  of  fundamentals  to  two  propofitions,  the  belief  whereof  is  fufficient  to 
make  a  man  a  chriftian.  “  This  noble  profelyte,  fays  the  unmasker,  gives 
“  this  account  of  his  faith,  in  order  to  his  being  baptized,  in  order  to  his 
“  being  admitted  a  member  of  Chrift’s  church.”  And  what  is  that  faith, 
according  to  the  unmasker  ?  cc  He  tells  you,  there  are  in  it  thefe  two  diftindf 
“  propofitions,  viz.  I  believe,  ift,  That  Jefus  is  the  Chrift,  the  Meffiah  : 
w  adly,  That  he  is  not  only  the  Meffiah,  but  the  Son  of  God.”  If  this 
famous  confeffion,  containing  but  thefe  two  articles,  were  enough  to  his 
being  baptized;  if  this  faith  were  fufficient  to  make  this  noble  profelyte  a 
chriitian,  what  is  become  of  all  thofe  other  articles  of  the  unmasker’s  fyftem, 
without  the  belief  whereof,  he,  in  other  places,  tells  us,  a  man  cannot  be  a 
chriftian  ?  If  he  had  here  told  us,  that  w  Pliilip  had  not  time  nor  opportu¬ 
nity,”  during  his  fhort  ftay  with  the  eunuch,  to  explain  to  him  all  the 
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unmasker’s  fyftem,  and  make  him  underftand  all  his  fundamentals;  he  had 
had  real'on  on  his  fide :  and  he  might  have  urged  it  as  a  reafon  why  Philip 
taught  him  no  more.  But  neverthelefs  he  had,  by  allowing  the  eunuch’s 
confeffion  of  faith  fufficient  for  his  admittance  as  a  member  of  ChrilVs 
church,  given  up  his  other  fundamentals,  as  neceffary  to  be  believed  to  make  a 
man  a  chriftian  ;  even  that  of  the  Holy  Trinity  :  and  he  has  at  laid  reduced 
his  neceffary  articles  to  thefe  two,  viz.  “  That  Jefus  is  the  Meffiah  and 
that  “  Jefus  is  the  Son  of  God.”  So  that  after  his  ridiculous  calling  mine  a 
lank  faith,  I  defire  him  to  confider  what  he  will  now  call  his  own.  Mine  is 
next  to  none,  becaufe,  as  he  fays,  it  is  but  one  article.  If  that  reafoning  be 
good,  his  is  not  far  from  none :  it  confifts  but  in  two  articles,  which  is  next 
to  one,  and  very  little  more  remote  from  none  than  one  is.  If  any  one  had 
but  as  much  wit  as  the  unmasker,  and  could  be  but  as  fmart  upon  the  number 
two,  as  he  has  been  upon  an  unit,  here  were  a  brave  opportunity  for  him  to 
lay  out  his  parts  ;  and  he  might  make  vehement  complaints  againft  one,  that 
has  thus  u  cramped  our  faith,  corrupted  men’s  minds,  depraved  the  gofpel, 
“  and  abufed  chriftianity.”  But  if  it  fhould  fall  out,  as  I  think  it  will,  that 
the  unmasker’s  two  articles  fhould  prove  to  be  but  one ;  he  has  faved  another 
that  labour,  and  he  Hands  painted  to  himfelf  with  his  own  charcoal. 

The  unmasker  would  have  the  Son  of  God,  in  the  confeffion  of  the 
eunuch,  to  fignify  fomething  different  from  the  Meffiah :  and  his  reafon  is, 
becaufe  elfe  it  would  be  an  abfurd  tautology.  Anfw.  There  are  many  exege- 
tical  expreffions  put  together  in  fcripture,  which,  tho’  they  fignify  the  fame 
thing,  yet  are  not  abfurd  tautologies.  The  unmasker  here  inverts  the  propo- 
fition,  and  would  have  it  to  fignify  thus,  “  The  Son  of  God  is  Jefus  the 
Meffiah;”  which  is  a  propoffiion  fo  different  from  what  the  apoftles  propofed, 
every  where  elfe,  that  he  ought  to  have  given  a  reafon  why,  when,  every 
where  elfe,  they  made  the  propofition  to  be,  of  fomething  affirmed  of  Jefus 
of  Nazareth,  the  eunuch  fhould  make  the  affirmation  to  be  of  fomething 
concerning  the  Son  of  God  :  as  if  the  eunuch  knew  very  well,  what  the  Son 
of  God  fignified,  viz.  as  the  unmasker  tells  us  here,  that  it  included  or  figni- 
fied  God  ;  and  that  Philip  (who,  we  read,  at  Samaria  preach’d  tov  Xg/<ph',  the 
Meffiah,  i.  e.  inftrudted  them  who  the  Meffiah  was)  had  here  taken  pains 
only  to  inftrucft  him,  that  this  God  was  Jefus  the  Meffiah,  and  to  bring  him 
to  affent  to  that  propofition.  Whether  this  be  natural  to  conceive,  I  leave  to 
the  reader. 

The  tautology,  on  which  the  unmasker  builds  his  whole  objection,  will 
be  quite  removed,  if  we  take  Chrift  here  for  a  proper  name,  in  which  way  it 
is  us’d  by  the  evangelifts  and  apofiles  in  other  places,  and  particularly  by  St. 
Luke  ;  as  A£ts  ii.  38.  iii.  6,  20.  iv.  10.  xxiv.  24,  &c.  In  two  of  thefe  places 
it  cannot,  with  any  good  lenfe,  be  taken  otherwife  ;  for  if  it  be  not  in  Acfts  iii. 
6.  and  iv.  10.  ufed  as  a  proper  name,  we  mull;  read  thofe  places  thus,  u  Jefus 
the  Meffiah  of  Nazareth.”  And  I  think  it  is  plain  in  thofe  others  cited,  as 
well  as  in  feveral  other  places  of  the  new  teftament,  that  the  word  Chriff  is 
ufed  as  a  proper  name.  We  may  eafily  conceive,  that  long  before  the  Adds 
were  writ,  the  name  of  Chrift  was  grown,  by  a  familiar  ule,  to  denote  the 
perfon  of  our  Saviour,  as  much  as  Jefus.  This  is  fo  manifeft,  that  it  gave  a 
name  to  his  followers ;  who,  as  St.  Luke  tells  us,  xi.  26.  were  called  Chrif- 
tians ;  and  that,  if  chronologifts  miftake  not,  twenty  years  before  St.  Luke 
writ  his  hifiory  of  the  apoftles :  and  this  fo  generally,  that  Agrippa  a  Jew 
ules  it,  Adds  xxvi.  28.  And  that  Chrift,  as  the  proper  name  of  our  Saviour, 
was  got  as  far  as  Rome,  before  St.  Luke  writ  the  Acids,  appears  out  of  Sueto¬ 
nius,  1.  5.  and  by  that  name  he  is  call’d  in  Tacitus,  Ann.  1.  15.  ’Tis  no 
wonder  then,  that  St.  Luke,  in  writing  this  hiftory,  fhould  fometimes  fet  it 
down  alone,  fometimes  joined  with  that  of  Jefus,  as  a  proper  name  ;  which 
is  much  eafier  to  conceive  he  did  here,  than  that  Philip  propofed  more  to  the 
eunuch  to  be  believed  to  make  him  a  chriftian,  than  what,  in  other  places, 

was 
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was  propofed  for  the  converfion  of  others,  or  than  what  he  himfelf  propofed 
at  Samaria. 

His  7th  chapter  is  to  prove,  that  I  am  a  Socinian,  becaufe  I  omitted 
Chrift's  fatisfaclion.  That  matter  having  been  anfwered,  p.  642.  where  it 
came  properly  under  con fi deration,  I  fhall  only  obferve  here,  that  the  great 
ftrefs  of  his  argument  lies  as  it  did  before ;  not  upon  my  total  omiffion  of  it 
out  of  my  book,  but  on  this,  that  u  I  have  no  fuch  thing  in  the  place  where 
“  the  advantages  of  Chrift's  coming  are  purpofely  treated  off’  from  whence 
he  will  have  this  to  be  an  unavoidable  inference,  viz.  “  That  I  was  of  opinion, 
that  Chrift  came  not  to  latisfy  for  us.”  The  reafon  of  my  omiffion  of  it  in 
that  place,  I  told  him,  was  becaufe  my  book  was  chiefly  defigned  for  Deifts  j 
and  therefore  I  mentioned  only  thofe  advantages,  which  all  Chriftians  muft 
agree  in ;  and  in  omitting  of  that,  complied  with  the  apoftle’s  rule,  Rom.  xiv. 
To  this  he  tells  me  flatly,  that  was  not  the  defign  of  my  book.  Whether 
the  unmasker  knows  with  what  defign  I  published  it,  better  than  I  myfelf, 
muft  be  left  to  the  reader  to  judge  :  for  as  for  his  veracity  in  what  he  knows, 
or  knows  not,  he  has  given  fo  many  instances  of  it,  that  I  may  fafely  refer 
that  to  any  body.  One  inftance  more  of  it  may  be  found  in  this  very  chap¬ 
ter,  where  he  fays,  “  I  pretend  indeed,  pag.  590.  that  in  another  place  of 
“  my  book,  I  mention  Chrift’s  reftoring  all  mankind  from  the  ftate  of  death, 
“  and  reftoring  them  to  life ;  and  his  laying  down  his  life  for  another,  as  our 
a  Saviour  profefles  he  did.  “  Thefe  few  words  this  vindicator  hath  pick’d  up 
w  in  his  book  ftnce  he  wrote  it.  This  is  all,  thro’  his  whole  treatife,  that  he 
u  hath  dropped  concerning  that  advantage  of  Chrift’s  incarnation  ;  i.  e.  Chrift’s 
u  fatisfaclion.”  Anfw.  But  that  this  is  not  all  that  I  dropped  thro’  my  whole 
treatife,  concerning  that  advantage,  may  appear  by  thofe  places  above-men¬ 
tioned,  p.  644.  where  I  fay,  that  the  defign  of  Chrift’s  coming  was  to  be 
offer’d  up,  and  fpeak  of  the  work  of  redemption  ;  which  are  expreffions 
taken  to  imply  our  Saviour’s  latisfadlion.  But  the  unmasker  thinking  I  ffiould 
have  quoted  them,  if  there  had  been  any  more,  befldes  thofe  mentioned  in 
my  vindication,  upon  that  prefumption  flicks  not  boldly  to  affirm,  that  there 
were  no  more  ;  and  fo  goes  on  with  the  veracity  of  an  unmasker.  If  affirm¬ 
ing  would  do  it,  nothing  could  be  wanting  in  his  caufe,  that  might  be  for  his 
purpofe.  Whether  he  be  as  good  at  proving,  this  confequence  (amongft  other 
propofitions,  which  remain  upon  him  to  be  proved)  will  try,  viz. 

L.  “  That  if  the  fatisfadlion  of  Chrift  be  not  mentioned  in  the  place 
where  the  advantages  of  Chrift’s  coming  are  purpofely  treated  of,  then 
I  am  of  opinion,  that  Chrift  came  not  to  fatisfy  for  us :  ” 

Which  is  all  the  argument  of  the  7th  chapter. 

His  laft  chapter,  as  his  firft,  begins  with  a  commendation  of  himfelf  j  par¬ 
ticularly,  it  boafts  his  freedom  from  bigotilm,  dogmatizing,  cenforioufnefs, 
and  uncharitablenefs.  I  think  he  hath  drawn  himfelf  fo  well  with  his  own 
pen,  that  I  fhall  need  refer  the  reader  only  to  what  he  himfelf  has  writ  in 
this  controverty,  for  his  character. 

In  the  next  paragraph,  p.  104.  he  tells  me,  “  I  laugh  at  orthodoxy.” 
Anfw.  There  is  nothing  that  I  think  deferves  a  more  ferious  efteem  than  right 
opinion,  (as  the  word  fignifies)  if  taken  up  with  the  fenfe  and  love  of  truth. 
But  this  way  of  becoming  orthodox,  has  always  modefty  accompanying  it, 
and  a  fair  acknowledgment  of  fallibility  in  ourfelves,  as  well  as  a  fuppofition 
of  error  in  others.  On  the  other  fide,  there  is  nothing  more  ridiculous,  than 
for  any  man,  or  company  of  men,  to  affume  the  title  of  orthodoxy  to  their 
own  fet  of  opinions,  as  if  infallibility  were  annexed  to  their  fyftems,  and 
thofe  were  to  be  the  Handing  meafure  of  truth  to  all  the  world  j  from  whence 
they  eredl  to  themfelves  a  power  to  cenfure  and  condemn  others,  for  differing 
at  all  from  the  tenets  they  have  pitched  upon.  The  confideration  of  human 
frailty  ought  to  check  this  vanity  ;  but  ftnce  it  dees  net,  but  that,  with  a  fort 
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of  allowance,  it  {hews  itfelf  in  almoft  all  religious  focieties,  the  playing  the 
trick  round  fufficiently  turns  it  into  ridicule.  For  each  fociety  having  an  equal 
right  to  a  good  opinion  of  themfelves,  a  man  by  palling  but  a  river,  or  a  hill> 
lofes  that  orthodoxy  in  one  company,  which  puffed  him  up  with  fuch  adii- 
rance  and  infolence  in  another  ;  and  is  there,  with  equal  judice,  himfelf  ex- 
pofed  to  the  like  cenfures  of  error  and  herefy,  which  he  was  fo  forward  to 
lay  on  others  at  home.  When  it  fhall  appear,  that  infallibility  is  intailed  upon 
one  fet  of  men  of  any  denomination,  or  truth  confined  to  any  fpot  of  ground, 
the  name  and  ufe  of  orthodoxy,  as  now  it  is  in  falhion  every  where,  will,  in 
that  one  place,  be  reafonable.  Till  then,  this  ridiculous  cant  will  be  a  foun¬ 
dation  too  weak  to  fudain  that  ufurpation  that  is  raifed  upon  it.  Tis  not  that 
I  do  not  think  every  one  fhould  be  perfuaded  of  the  truth  of  thofe  opinions  he 
profeffes.  Tis  that  I  contend  for  ;  and  ’tis  that  which  I  fear  the  great  dick- 
lers  for  orthodoxy  often  fail  in.  For  we  fee  generally,  that  numbers  of  them 
exactly  jump  in  a  whole  large  collection  of  doCtrines,  con  lifting  of  abundance 
of  particulars  ;  as  if  their  notions  were,  by  one  common  damp,  printed  on 
their  minds,  even  to  the  lead  lineament.  This  is  very  hard,  if  not  impoffible, 
to  be  conceived  of  thofe  who  take  up  their  opinions  only  from  conviction. 
But  how  fully  foever  I  am  perfuaded  of  the  truth  of  what  I  hold,  I  am  in 
common  judice  to  allow  the  fame  fincerity  to  him  that  differs  from  me;  and 
fo  we  are  upon  equal  terms.  This  perfuafion  of  truth  on  each  dde,  inveds 
neither  of  us  with  a  right  to  cenfure  or  condemn  the  other.  I  have  no  more 
reafon  to  treat  him  ill  for  differing  from  me,  than  he  has  to  treat  me  ill  for 
the  fame  caufe.  Pity  him,  I  may  ;  inform  him  fairly,  I  ought :  but  contemn, 
malign,  revile,  or  any  otherwife  prejudice  him  for  not  thinking  jud  as  I  do, 
that  I  ought  not. ,  My  orthodoxy  gives  me  no  more  authority  over  him,  than 
his  (for  every  one  is  orthodox  to  himfelf)  gives  him  over  me.  When  the 
word  Orthodoxy  (which  in  effeCl  dgnifies  no  more  but  the  opinions  of  my 
party)  is  made  ufe  of  as  a  pretence  to  domineer,  (as  ordinarily  it  is)  it  is,  and 
always  will  be,  ridiculous. 

He  fays,  “  I  hate,  even  with  a  deadly  hatred,  all  catechifms  and  confef- 
dons,  all  fydems  and  models.”  I  do  not  remember,  that  I  have  once  men¬ 
tioned  the  word  Catechifm,  either  in  my  “  reafonablenefs  of  chridianity,  or 
vindication  j”  but  he  knows  “  I  hate  them  deadly,”  and  I  know  I  do  not. 
And  as  for  fydems  and  models,  all  that  I  fay  of  them,  in  the  pages  he  quotes 
to  prove  my  hatred  of  them,  is  only  this,  viz.  in  my  vindication,  p.  590. 
“  Some  men  had  rather  you  fhould  write  booty,  and  crofsyour  own  defign, 
“  of  removing  men’s  prejudices  to  chridianity,  than  leave  out  one  tittle  of 

“  what  they  put  into  their  fydems. - Some  men  will  not  bear  it,  that  any 

“  one  fhould  fpeak  of  religion,  but  according  to  the  model  that  they  them- 
<c  felves  have  made  of  it.”  In  neither  of  which  places  do  I  fpeak  againfl 
fydems  or  models,  but  the  ill  ufe  that  fome  men  make  of  them. 

He  tells  me  alfo  in  the  fame  place,  p.  104.  that  I  deride  myderies.  But 
for  this  he  hath  quoted  neither  words  nor  place  :  and  where  he  does  not  do 
that,  I  have  reafon,  from  the  frequent  liberties  he  takes,  to  impute  to  me 
what  no  where  appears  in  my  books,  to  dedre  the  reader  to  take  what  he  fays, 
not  to  be  true.  For  did  he  mean  fairly,  he  might,  by  quoting  my  words, 
put  all  fuch  matters  of  fa£t  out  of  doubt ;  and  not  force  me,  fo  often  as  he 
does,  to  demand  where  it  is  :  as  I  do  now  here  again, 

LI.  “  Where  it  is  that  I  deride  myderies  ? 

His  next  words,  p.  104.  are  very  remarkable:  they  are,  “  O  how  he 
<c  [the  vindicator]  grins  at  the  fpirit  of  creed-making!  p.  593.  vind.  The 
“  very  thoughts  of  which  do  fo  haunt  him,  fo  plague  and  torment  him,  that 
“  he  cannot  red  till  it  be  conjured  down.  And  here,  by  the  way,  feeing  I 
“  have  mentioned  his  rancour  againd  fydematick  books  and  writings,  I  might 
“  reprefent  the  mifery  that  is  coming  upon  all  bookfellers,  if  this  gentleman 

“  and 
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and  his  correfpondents  go  on  fuccefsfully.  Here  is  an  effectual  plot  to  un- 
u  dermine  Stationers-hall  ;  for  all  fyftems  and  bodies  of  divinity,  philofo- 
u  phy,  &c.  muft  be  cafhiered  :  whatfoever  looks  like  fyftem  muft  not  be 
“  bought  or  fold.  This  will  fall  heavy  on  the  gentlemen  of  St.  Paul’s  church- 
u  yard,  and  other  places.”  Here  the  politick  unmasker  feems  to  threaten  me 
with  the  poffe  of  Paul’s  church-yard,  becaufe  my  book  might  leffen  their  gain 
in  the  fale  of  theological  fyftems.  I  remember  that  <c  Demetrius  the  fhrine- 
“  maker,  which  brought  no  fmall  gain  to  the  craftfmen,  whom  he  called 
“  together,  with  the  workmen  of  like  occupation,  and  faid  to  this  purpofe : 
“  Sirs,  ye  know,  that  by  this  craft  we  have  our  wealth:  moreover  ye  fee 
<c  and  hear,  that  this  Paul  hath  perfuaded,  and  turned  away  much  people, 
<c  faying,  that  they  be  no  Gods  that  are  made  with  hands;  fo  that  this  our 
*c  craft  is  in  danger  to  be  fet  at  nought.”  And  when  they  heard  thefe  fay- 
“  ings,  they  were  full  of  wrath,  and  cried  out,  faying,  “  Great  is  Diana  of 
<c  the  Ephefians.”  Have  you,  fir,  who  are  fo  good  at  fpeech-making,  as  a 
worthy  fucceflor  of  the  filver-fmith,  regulating  your  zeal  for  the  truth,  and 
your  writing  divinity  by  the  profit  it  will  bring,  made  a  fpeech  to  this  pur¬ 
pofe  to  the  craftfmen,  and  told  them,  that  I  fay,  articles  of  faith,  and  creeds, 
and  fyftems  in  religion,  cannot  be  made  by  men’s  hands  or  fancies ;  but  muft 
be  juft  fuch,  and  no  other  than,  what  God  hath  given  us  in  the  fcriptures  ? 
And  are  they  ready  to  cry  out  to  your  content,  “  Great  is  Diana  of  the 
Ephefians  ?  ”  If  you  have  well  warmed  them  with  your  oratory,  ’tis  to  be 
hoped  they  will  heartily  join  with  you,  and  beftir  themfelves,  and  chufe  you 
for  their  champion,  to  prevent  the  mifery,  you  tell  them,  is  coming  upon 
them,  in  the  lofs  of  the  fale  of  fyftems  and  bodies  of  divinity :  for,  as  for 
philofophy,  which  you  name  too,  I  think  you  went  a  little  too  far ;  nothing 
of  that  kind,  as  I  remember,  hath  been  fo  much  as  mentioned.  But  how¬ 
ever,  fome  fort  of  orators,  when  their  hands  are  in,  omit  nothing  true  or 
falfe,  that  may  move  thofe  they  would  work  upon.  Is  not  this  a  worthy 
employment,  and  becoming  a  preacher  of  the  gofpel,  to  be  a  folicitor  for 
Stationers-hall  ?  And  make  the  gain  of  the  gentlemen  of  Paul’s  church¬ 
yard,  a  confideration  for  or  againft  any  book  writ  concerning  religion  ?  This, 
if  it  were  ever  thought  on  before,  no  body  but  an  unmasker,  who  lays  all 
open,  was  ever  fo  foolifh  as  to  publifti.  But  here  you  have  an  account  of  his 
zeal :  the  views  of  gain  are  to  meafure  the  truths  of  divinity.  Had  his  zeal, 
as  he  pretends  in  the  next  paragraph,  no  other  aims,  but  the  “  defence  of 
the  gofpel;”  ’tis  probable  this  controverfy  would  have  been  managed  after  an¬ 
other  fafhion. 

Whether  what  he  fays  in  the  next,  pag.  io^.  to  excufe  his  fo  often 
pretending  to  “  know  my  heart  and  thoughts,”  will  fatisfy  the  reader;  I 
fhall  not  trouble  myfelf.  By  his  fo  often  doing  it  again,  in  his  focinianifm 
unmask’d,  I  fee  he  cannot  write  without  it.  And  fo  I  leave  it  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  readers,  whether  he  can  be  allowed  to  know  other  men’s  thoughts, 
who,  in  many  occafions,  feems  not  well  to  know  his  own.  The  railing  in 
the  remainder  of  this  chapter,  I  fhall  pafs  by,  as  I  have  done  a  great  deal  of 
the  fame  ftrairi  in  his  book :  only  to  fhew  how  well  he  understands  or  repre- 
fents  my  fenfe,  I  fhall  fet  down  my  words,  as  they  are  in  the  pages  he  quotes, 
and  his  inferences  from  them. 

Vindication,  p.  594,  595. 

I  know  not  but  it  may  be  true, 
that  the  Anti-trinitarians  and  Raco- 
vians  underftand  thofe  places  as  I  do : 
but  ’tis  more  than  I  know,  that  they 
do  fo.  I  took  not  my  fenfe  of  thofe 
texts  from  thofe  writers,  but  from 
the  fcripture  itfelf,  giving  light  to  its 
own  meaning,  by  one  place  compared 
Vol.  II.  with 


Socinianifm  Unmask’d,  p.  108. 

“  The  profefted  divines  of  Eng- 
tc  land,  you  muft  know,  are  but  a 
“  pitiful  fort  of  folks  with  this  great 
“  Racovian  rabbi.  He  tells  us  plain- 
“  ly,  that  he  is  not  mindful  of  what 
“  the  generality  of  divines  declare  for, 
“  p.  594.  He  labours  fo  concern- 
“  edly  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the 
8  P  “  mob. 
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Vindication,  p.  594,  595.  Socinianifm  Unmask’d,  p.  108. 

with  another.  What,  in  this  way,  <c  mob,  the  multitude,  (which  he  fo 
appears  to  me  its  true  meaning,  Ifhall  cc  often  talks  of)  that  he  hath  no  re- 
not  decline  j  becaufe  I  am  told,  that  <c  gard  to  thefe.  The  generality  of 
it  is  fo  underftood  by  the  Racovians,  “  the  rabble  are  more  confiderable 
whom  I  never  yet  read ;  nor  embrace  “  with  him,  than  the  generality  of 
the  contrary,  tho’  the  generality  of  ®c  divines.” 
divines  I  more  converfe  with,  fhould 

declare  for  it.  If  the  fenfe  wherein  I  underftand  thofe  texts  be  a  miftake,  I 
fhall  be  beholden  to  you,  if  you  will  let  me  right.  But  they  are  not  popular 
authorities,,  or  frightful  names,  whereby  I  judge  of  truth  and  fallhood. 

He  tells  me  here  of  the  generality  of  divines.  If  he  had  faid,  of  the 
church  of  England,  I  could  have  underftood  him :  but  he  fays,  “  The  pro- 
fefted  divines  of  England  j”  and  there  being  feveral  forts  of  divines  in  Eng¬ 
land,  who,  I  think,  do  not  every  where  agree  in  their  interpretations  of 
fcripture  5  which  of  them  is  it  I  muft  have  regard  to,  where  they  differ  ?  If 
he  cannot  tell  me  that,  he  complains  here  of  me  for  a  fault,  which  he  him- 
felf  knows  not  how  to  mend. 


Vindication,,  p.  593,  594. 

The  lift  of  materials  for  his  creed, 
(for  the  articles  are  not  yet  formed) 
Mr.  Edwards  clofes,  p.  hi.  with 
thefe  words:  ct  Thefe  are  the  mat¬ 
ters  of  faith  contained  in  the  epiftles  > 
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Socinianifm  Unmask’d,  p.  109. 

“  This  author,  as  demure  and 
grave  as  he  would  fometimes  feem 
to  be,  can  feoff  at  the  matters  of 
faith  contained  in  the  apoftles  epiftles, 

P-  593  ” 


and  they  are  effential  and  integral 
parts  of  the  gofpel  itfelf.”  What !  juft  thefe,  neither  more  nor  lefs  ?  If  you 
are  fure  of  it,  pray  let  us  have  them  fpeedily,  for  the  reconciling  of  diffe¬ 
rences  in  the  chriftian  church,  which  has  been  fo  cruelly  torn  about  the  arti¬ 
cles  of  the  chriftian  faith,  to  the  great  reproach  of  chriftian  charity,  and  fcan- 
dal  of  our  true  religion. 


Do  es  the  vindicator  here  “  feoff  at  the  matters  of  faith  contained  in  the 
epiftles  ?”  or  fhew  the  vain  pretences  of  the  unmasker  j  who  undertakes  to 
give  us,  out  of  the  epiftles,  a  collection  of  fundamentals,  without  being  able 
to  fay,  whether  thofe  he  fets  down  be  all  or  no  ? 

Vindication,  p.  597,  Socinianifm  Unmask’d,  p.  no. 

I  hope  you  do  not  think,  how  T o  coaks  the  mob,  he  profanely 

contemptibly  foever  you  fpeak  of  the  u  brings  in  that  place  of  fcripture 
venerable  mob,  as  you  are  pleafed  to  Have  any  of  the  rulers  believed  in 
dignify  them,  pag.  117.  that  the  bulk  him? 
of  mankind,  or,  in  your  phrafe,  the 

rabble,  are  not  concerned  in  religion,  or  ought  not  to  underftand  it  in  order 
to  their  ialvation.  I  remember  the  Pharifees  treated  the  common  people  with 
contempt  j  and  faid,  “  Have  any  of  the  rulers,  or  of  the  Pharifees,  believed 
“  in  him?  But  this  people,  who  know  not  the  law,  are  curfed.”  But 
yet  thefe,  who,  in  the  cenfure  of  the  Pharifees,  were  curfed,  were  fome  of 
the  poor,  or,  if  you  pleafe  to  have  it  fo,  the  mob,  to  whom  the  gofpel  was 
preached  by  our  Saviour,  as  he  tells  John’s  difciples,  Matt.  xi.  j. 

Where  the  profanenefs  of  this  is,  I  do  not  fee ;  unlefs  fome  unknown 
facrednefs  of  the  unmasker’s  perfon  make  it  profanenefs  to  fhew,  that  he, 
like  the  Pharifees  of  old,  has  a  great  contempt  for  the  common  people,  i.  e. 
the  far  greater  part  of  mankind  ;  as  if  they  and  their  falvation  were  below  the 
regard  of  this  elevated  rabbi.  But  this,  of  profanenefs,  may  be  well  born 
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from  him,  frnce  in  the  next  words*  my  mentioning  another  part  of  his  car¬ 
riage  is  no  lefs  than  irreligion. 

Vindication,  p.  595.  Socinianifm  Unmask’d,  p.  no. 

H  e  prefers  what  I  fay  to  him  my  “  Ridiculously  and  irreligioufly 
felf,  to  what  is  offered  to  him,  from  tc  he  pretends,”  that  I  prefer  what 
the  word  of  God,  and  makes  me  he  faith  to  me,  to  what  is  offered  to 
this  compliment,  that  I  begin  to  mend  me  from  the  word  of  God,  p.  595. 
about  the  dole,  i.  e.  when  I  leave  off 

quoting  of  feripture,  and  the  dull  work  was  done,  of  “  going  through  the 
hiftory  of  the  Evangelifls  and  the  Adis,”  which  he  computes,  p.  105.  to  take 
up  three  quarters  of  my  book. 

The  matter  of  fadt  is  as  I  relate  it,  and  fo  is  beyond  pretence;  and  for 
this  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  105th  and  114th  pages  of  his  “  thoughts  con¬ 
cerning  the  caufes  of  atheifm.”  But  had  I  miflaken,  I  know  not  how  he 
could  have  called  it,  irreligioufly.  Make  the  worfl  of  it  that  can  be,  how 
'  comes  it  to  be  irreligious  ?  What  is  there  divine  in  an  unmasker ;  that  one 
cannot  pretend,  (true  or  falfe)  that  he  prefers  what  I  fay,  to  what  is  offered 
him  from  the  word  of  God,  without  doing  it  irreligioufly  ?  Does  the  very 
afluming  the  power  to  define  articles,  and  determine  who  are,  and  who  are 
not  chriftians,  by  a  creed  not  yet  made,  eredt  an  unmasker  prefently  into 
God’s  throne,  and  bellow  on  him  the  title  of  u  Dominus  Deufque  nofler,” 
whereby  offences  againfl  him  come  to  be  irreligious  adts  ?  I  have  mifrepre- 
fented  his  meaning  ;  let  it  be  fo  :  Where  is  the  irreligion  of  it  ?  Thus  it  is  : 
the  power  of  making  a  religion  for  others,  (and  thofe  that  make  creeds  do  that) 
being  once  got  into  any  one’s  fancy,  mull  at  lafl  make  all  oppofitiens  to  thofe 
creeds  and  creed-makers,  irreligion.  Thus  we  fee,  in  procefs  of  time,  it  did 
in  the  church  of  Rome :  but  it  was  in  length  of  time,  and  by  gentle  degrees. 
The  unmasker,  it  feems,  cannot  flay,  is  in  hafle,  and  at  one  jump  leaps  into 
the  chair.  He  has  given  us  yet  but  a  piece  of  his  creeH,  and  yet  that  is 
enough  to  fet  him  above  the  flate  of  human  miflakes  or  frailties ;  and  tt> 
mention  any  fuch  thing  in  him,  is  to  do  irreligioufly. 

“We  may  further  fee,”  fays  the  unmasker,  p.  no.  “  how  counterfeit 
“  the  vindicator’s  gravity  is,  whilfl  he  condemns  frothy  and  light  difeourfes,” 
p.595.  vindic.  And  “  yet,  in  many  pages  together,  mofl  irreverently  treats 
“  a  great  part  of  the  apoflolical  writings,  and  throws  afide  the  main  articles 
“  of  religion,  as  unneceflary.”  Anfw.  In  my  vindic.  p.  594.  you  may 
remember  thefe  words ;  “  I  require  you  to  publifh  to  the  world  thofe  paf- 
“  fages,  which  fhew  my  contempt  of  the  epiflles.”  Why  do  you  not  (efpe- 
cially  having  been  fo  called  upon  to  do  it)  fet  down  thofe  words,  wherein 
“  I  mofl  irreverently  treat  a  great  part  of  the  apoflolical  writings  ?”  At  leafl, 
Vvhy  do  you  not  quote  thofe  many  pages  wherein  I  do  it  ?  This  looks  a  little 
fufpicioufly,  that  you  canaot :  and  the  more,  becaufe  you  have,  in  this  very 
page,  not  been  fparing  to  quote  places  which  you  thought  to  your  purpofe. 
I  muft  take  leave,  therefore,  (if  it  may  be  done  without  irreligion)  to  aflure 
the  reader,  that  this  is  another  of  your  many  miflakes  in  matters  of  fadt,  for 
which  you  have  not  fo  much  as  the  excufe  of  inadvertency :  for,  as  he  fees, 
you  have  been  minded  of  it  before.  But  an  unmasker,  fay  what  you  will  to 
him,  will  be  an  unmasker  flill. 

H  e  clofes  what  he  has  to  fay  to  me,  in  his  focinianifm  unmask’d,  as  if  he 
were  in  the  pulpit,  with  an  ufe  of  exhortation.  The  falfe  infinuations  it  is 
filled  with,  make  the  conclufion  of  a  piece  with  the  introduction.  As  he  fets 
out,  fo  he  ends,  and  therein  fhews  wherein  he  places  his  ilrength.  A  Cuflom 
of  making  bold  with  truth  is  fo  feldom  curable  in  a  grown  man,  and  the 
unmasker  fhews  fo  little  fenfe  of  fhame,  where  it  is  charged  upon  him,  beyond 
a  poflibility  of  clearing  himfelf ;  that  no  body  is  to  trouble  themfelves  any  far¬ 
ther  about  that  part  of  his  eftabHfhed  character.  Letting,  therefore,  that 
r  alone 
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alone  to  nature  and  cuflom,  two  fure  guides,  I  lhall  only  intreat  him,  to  pre¬ 
vent  his  taking  railing  for  argument,  (which,  I  fear,  he  too  often  does)  that 
upon  his  entrance,  every  where,  upon  any  new  argument,  he  would  fet  it 
down  in  fyllogifm ;  and  when  he  has  done  that,  (that  I  may  know  what  is 
to  be  anfwered)  let  him  then  give  vent,  as  he  pleafes,  to  his  noble  vein  of  wit 
and  oratory. 

The  lifting  a  man's  felf  up  in  his  own  opinion,  has  had  the  credit,  in 
former  ages,  to  be  thought  the  lowed:  degradation  that  human  nature  could 
well  link  itfelf  to.  Hence  fays  the  wife  man,  Prov.  xxvi.  5.  “  Anfwer  a 
fool  according  to  his  folly,  left  he  be  wife  in  his  own  conceit :  ”  hereby  (hew¬ 
ing,  that  felf-conceitednefs  is  a  degree  beneath  ordinary  folly.  And  therefore 
he  there  provides  a  fence  againft  it,  to  keep  even  fools  from  linking  yet  lower, 
by  falling  into  it.  Whether  what  was  not  fo  in  Solomon’s  days,  be  now,  by 
length  of  time,  in  ours,  grown  into  a  mark  of  wifdom  and  parts,  and  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  great  performances,  I  lhall  not  inquire.  Mr.  Edwards,  who  goes 
beyond  all  that  ever  I  yet  met  with,  in  the  commendation  of  his  own,  beft 
knows  why  he  fo  extols  what  he  has  done  in  this  controverfy.  For  fear  the 
praifes  he  has  not  been  fparing  of  in  his  focinianifm  unmask’d,  Ihould  not 
lufficiently  trumpet  out  his  worth,  or  might  be  forgotten  ;  he,  in  a  new  piece, 
entitled,  “  the  focinian  creed,”  proclaims  again  his  mighty  deeds,  and  the 
victory  he  has  eftablilhed  to  himfelf  by  them,  in  thefe  words :  “  But  he  and 
u  his  friends  (the  one-article-men)  feem  to  have  made  fatisfadtion,  by  their 
u  profound  filence  lately,  whereby  they  acknowledge  to  the  world,  that  they 
“  have  nothing  to  fay  in  reply  to  what  I  laid  to  their  charge,  and  fully  proved 
“  againft  them,”  &c.  focinian  creed,  p.  128.  This  frelh  teftimony  of  no 
ordinary  conceit,  which  Mr.  Edwards  hath,  of  the  excellency  and  ftrength 
of  his  reafoning,  in  his  focinianifm  unmask’d,  I  leave  with  him  and  his  friends, 
to  be  confidered  of  at  their  leifure:  and,  if  they  think  I  have  mifapplied  the 
term  of  conceitednefs,  to  fo  wife,  underftanding,  and  every  way  accomplilhed 
a  difputant,  (if  we  may  believe  himfelf)  I  will  teach  them  a  way  how  he,  or 
any  body  elfe,  may  fully  convince  me  of  it.  There  remain  on  his  fcore, 
marked  in  this  reply  of  mine,  feveral  propolitions  to  be  proved  by  him.  If 
he  can  but  find  arguments  to  prove  them,  that  will  bear  the  fetting  down  in 
form,  and  will  fo  publilh  them,  I  will  allow  myfelf  to  be  miftaken.  Nay, 
which  is  more,  if  he,  or  any  body  in  the  112  pages  of  his  focinianilm  un¬ 
mask’d,  can  find  but  ten  arguments  that  will  bear  the  teft  of  fyllogifm,  the 
true  touchftone  of  right  arguing  ;  I  will  grant,  that  that  treatife  deferves  all 
thofe  commendations  he  has  bellowed  upon  it,  tho’  it  be  made  up  more  of  his 
own  panegyrick,  than  a  confutation  of  me. 

In  his  focinian  creed,  (for  a  creed-maker  he  will  be  ;  and  whether  he  has 
been  as  lucky  for  the  Socinians  as  for  the  Orthodox,  I  know  not)  p.  120.  he 
begins  with  me,  and  that  with  the  fame  conquering  hand  and  skill,  which  can 
never  fail  of  victory  ;  if  a  man  has  but  wit  enough  to  know  what  propofition 
he  is  able  to  confute,  and  then  make  that  his  adverfary’s  tenet.  But  the  repe¬ 
titions  of  his  old  fong  concerning  one  article,  the  epillles,  &c.  which  occur 
here  again,  I  lhall  only  fet  down ;  that  none  of  thefe  excellent  things  may 
be  loft,  whereby  this  acute  and  unanfwerable  writer  has  fo  well  deferved  his 
own  commendations :  viz.  “  That  I  fay,  there  is  but  one  fingle  article  of  the 
“  chriftian  truth  neceflary  to  be  believed  and  aflented  to  by  us,  p.  12 1.  That 
“  I  flight  the  chriftian  principles,  curtail  the  articles  of  our  faith,  and  ravifh 
“  chrillianity  itfelf  from  him,  p.  123.-  And  that  I  turn  the  epillles  of  the 
“  apoftles  into  wafte  paper,”  p.  127,  &c. 

These,  and  the  like  flanders,  I  have  already  given  an  anfwer  to,  in  my 
reply  to  his  former  book.  Only  one  new  one  here  I  cannot  pafs  over  in  filence, 
becaufe  of  the  remarkable  profanenefs  which  feems  to  me  to  be  in  it ;  which, 
I  think,  deferves  publick  notice.  In  my  <c  reafonablenefs  of  chrillianity,”  I 
have  laid  together  thofe  palfages  of  our  Saviour’s  life,  which  feemed  to  me 
moll  eminently  to  Ihew  his  wifdom,  in  that  conduct  of  himfelf,  with  that 
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refer  ve  and  caution  which  was  neceffary  to  preferve  him,  and  carry  him 
through  the  appointed  time  of  his  minillry.  Some  have  thought  I  had  herein 
done  confiderable  fervice  to  the  chriftian  religion,  by  removing  thofe  objec¬ 
tions  which  fome  were  apt  to  make  from  our  Saviour’s  carriage,  not  rightly 
underflood.  This  creed-maker  tells  me,  p.  1 27.  “  That  I  make  our  Saviour 
a  coward  :  ”  a  word  not  to  be  applied  to  the  Saviour  of  the  world  by  a  pious 
or  difcreet  chriflian,  upon  any  pretence,  without  great  neceffity,  and  lure 
grounds  !  If  he  had  fet  down  my  words,  and  quoted  the  page,  (which  was 
the  leafl  could  have  been  done  to  excufe  fuch  a  phrafe)  we  fhould  then  have 
feen  which  of  us  two,  this  impious  and  irreligious  epithet,  given  to  the  holy 
Jelus,  has  for  its  author.  In  the  mean  time,  I  leave  it  with  him,  to  be 
accounted  for,  by  his  piety,  to  thofe,  who  by  his  example  fhall  be  encouraged 
to  entertain  fo  vile  a  thought,  or  ufe  fo  profane  an  expreffion  of  the  Captain 
of  our  lalvation,  who  freely  gave  himfelf  up  to  death  for  us. 

He  alfo  fays  in  the  fame  p.  127.  “  That  I  everywhere  flrike  at  fyflems, 
the  defign  of  which  is  to  eflablifh  one  of  my  own,  or  to  foller  fcepticifm,  by 
beating  down  all  others.” 

For  clear  reafon,  or  good  fen fe,  I  do  not  think  our  creed-maker  ever  had 
his  fellow.  In  the  immediate  preceding  words  of  the  fame  fentence,  he 
charges  me  with  “  a  great  antipathy  againft  fyftems;”  and  before  he  comes 
to  the  end  of  it,  finds  out  my  defign  to  be  the  “  eflablifhing  one  of  my  own.” 
So  that  this,  “  my  antipathy  againft  fyftems”  makes  me  in  love  with  one. 
“  My  defign,  he  fays,  is  to  eflablifh  a  fyflem  of  my  own,  or  to  fofter  fcepti¬ 
cifm  in  beating  down  all  others.”  Let  my  book,  if  he  pleafes,  be  my  fyflem 
of  chriftianity.  Now  is  it  in  me  any  more  foftering  fcepticifm,  to  fay  my 
fyflem  is  true,  and  others  not,  than  it  is  in  the  creed-maker  to  fay  fo  of  all 
other  fyftems  but  his  own  ?  For,  I  hope,  he  does  not  allow  any  fyflem  of 
chriftianity  to  be  true,  that  differs  from  his,  any  more  than  I  do. 

But  I  have  fpoke  againft  all  fyftems.  Anfw.  And  always  fhall,  fo  far  as 
they  are  fet  up  by  particular  men,  or  parties,  as  the  juft  meafure  of  every  man’s 
faith ;  wherein  every  thing  that  is  contained,  is  required  and  impofed  to  be 
believed  to  make  a  man  a  chriftian :  fuch  an  opinion  and  ufe  of  fyftems  I 
fhall  always  be  againft,  till  the  creed-maker  fhall  tell  me,  amongft  the  variety 
of  them,  which  alone  is  to  be  received  and  relied  in,  in  the  abfence  of  his 
creed  ;  which  is  not  yet  finifhed,  and,  I  fear,  will  not,  as  long  as  I  live. 
That  every  man  fhould  receive  from  others,  or  make  to  himfelf,  fuch  a  fyflem 
of  chriftianity,  as  he  found  raoft  conformable  to  the  word  of  God,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  beft  of  his  underftanding,  is  what  I  never  fpoke  againft  ;  but  think 
it  every  one’s  duty  to  labour  for,  and  to  take  all  opportunities,  as  long  as  he  lives, 
by  ftudying  the  fcriptures  every  day,  to  perfect. 

But  this,  I  fear,  will  not  go  eafily  down  with  our  author;  for  then  he 
cannot  be  a  creed-maker  for  others :  a  thing  he  fhews  himfelf  very  forward 
to ;  how  able  to  perform  it,  we  fhall  fee  when  his  creed  is  made.  In  the 
mean  time,  talking  loudly  and  at  random  about  fundamentals,  without  know¬ 
ing  what  is  fo,  may  Hand  him  in  fome  Head. 

This  being  all  that  is  new,  which  I  think  myfelf  concerned  in,  in  this 
focinian  creed,  I  pafs  on  to  his  poftfcript.  In  the  firft  page  whereof,  I  find 
thefe  words :  a  I  found  that  the  manager  of  the  reafonablenefs  of  chriftianity 
“  had  prevailed  with  a  gentleman  to  make  a  fermon  upon  my  refutation  of 
11  that  treatife,  and  the  vindication  of  it.”  Such  a  piece  of  impertinency,  as 
this,  might  have  been  born  from  a  fair  adverfary :  but  the  fample  Mr.  Ed¬ 
wards  has  given  of  himfelf,  in  his  focinianifm  unmask’d,  perfuades  me  this 
ought  to  be  bound  up  with  what  he  fays  of  me  in  his  introduction  of  that 
book,  in  thefe  words :  “  Among  others,  they  thought  and  made  choice  of 
“  a  gentleman,  who,  they  knew,  would  be  extraordinary  uleful  to  them. 
“  And  he,  it  is  probable,  was  as  forward  to  be  made  ufe  of  by  them,  and 
“  prefently  accepted  of  the  office  that  was  affigned  him:”  and  more  there 
to  the  fame  purpofe.  All  which  I  know  to  be  utterly  falfe. 
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’Tis  pity  that  one  who  relies  fo  intirely  upon  it,  fhould  have  no  better  an 
invention.  The  Socinians  fet  the  author  of  the  “  reafonablenefs  of  chrif- 
tianity,  &c.”  on  work  to  write  that  book ;  by  which  difcovery  the  world 
being  (as  Mr.  Edwards  fays)  let  into  the  project,  that  book  is  confounded, 
baffled,  blown  off,  and  by  this  skilful  artifice  there  is  an  end  of  it.  Mr.  Bold 
preaches  and  publiffles  a  fermon  without  this  irrefragable  gentleman’s  good 
leave  and  liking.  What  now  muff  be  done  to  difcredit  it,  and  keep  it  from 
being  read  ?  Why,  Mr.  Bold  too  was  fet  on  work,  by  “  the  manager  of  the 
reafonablenefs  of  chridianity,  &c.”  In  your  whole  dorehoufe  of  dratagems, 
you  that  are  fo  great  a  conqueror,  have  you  but  this  one  way  to  dedroy  a 
book,  which  you  fet  your  mightinefs  againd,  but  to  tell  the  world  it  was  a 
job  of  journey-work  for  fome  body  you  do  not  like  ?  Some  other  would  have 
done  better  in  this  new  cafe,  had  your  happy  invention  been  ready  with  it : 
for  you  are  not  fo  bafflful  or  referved,  but  that  you  may  be  allowed  to  be  as 
great  a  wit  as  he  who  profeffed  himfelf  “  ready  at  any  time,  to  fay  a  good  or 
a  new  thing,  if  he  could  but  think  of  it.”  But  in  good  earned:,  fir,  if  one 
fhould  ask  you,  Do  you  think  no  books  contain  truths  in  them,  which  were 
undertaken  by  the  procuration  of  a  bookfeller  ?  I  defire  you  to  be  a  little  ten¬ 
der  in  the  point,  not  knowing  how  far  it  may  reach.  Ay,  but  fuch  book- 
fellers  live  not  at  the  lower  end  of  Pater-noder-row,  but  in  Paul’s  church¬ 
yard,  and  are  the  managers  of  other-guefs  books,  than  “  the  reafonablenefs 
df  chriftianity.”  And  therefore  you  very  rightly  fnbjoin,  “  Indeed  it  was  a 
“  great  mader-piece  of  procuration,  and  we  can’t  but  think  that  man  mud 
“  fpeak  truth,  and  defend  it  very  impartially  and  fubdantially,  who  is  thus 
“  brought  on  to  undertake  the  caufe.”  And  fo  Mr.  Bold’s  fermon  is  found 
to  have  neither  truth  nor  fenfe  in  it,  becaufe  it  was  printed  by  a  bookfeller  at 
the  lower  end  of  Pater-noder-row  ;  for  that,  I  dare  fay,  is  all  you  know  of  the 
matter.  But  that  is  hint  enough  for  a  happy  diviner,  to  be  fure  of  the  red, 
and  with  confidence  to  report  that  for  certain  matter  of  faCt,  which  had 
never  any  being  but  in  the  fore-cading  fide  of  his  politick  brain. 

But  whatever  were  the  reafons  that  moved  Mr.  B —  to  preach  that  fer¬ 
mon,  of  which  I  know  nothing ;  this  I  am  fure,  it  fhews  only  the  weaknefs 
and  malice  (I  will  not  fay,  and  ill  breeding,  for  that  concerns  not  one  of 
Mr.  Edwards’s  pitch)  of  any  one  who  excepts  againd  it,  to  take  notice  of  any 
thing  more  than  what  the  author  has  publilhed.  Therein  alone  confids  the 
error,  if  there  be  any  ;  and  that  alone  thofe  meddle  with,  who  write  for  the 
fake  of  truth.  But  poor  cavillers  have  other  purpofes,  and  therefore  mud  ufe 
other  fhifts,  and  make  a  budle  about  fomething  befides  the  argument,  to  pre¬ 
judice  and  beguile  unwary  readers. 

The  only  exception  the  creed-maker  makes  to  Mr.  Bold’s  fermon,  is  the 
contradiction  he  imputes  to  him,  in  faying  ;  “  That  there  is  but  one  point  or 
“  article  neceffary  to  be  believed  for  the  making  a  man  a  chridian :  and  that 
“  there  are  many  points  befides  this,  which  Jefus  Chrid  hath  taught  and 
<£  revealed,  which  every  fincere  chridian  is  indifpenfably  obliged  to  endeavour 
“  to  underdand  : ”  and,  “  that  there  are  particular  points  and  articles,  which 
“  being  known  to  be  revealed  by  Chrid,  chridians  mud  indifpenfably  aflent 
“  to.”  And  where,  now,  is  there  any  thing  like  a  contradiction  in  this  ?  Let 
it  be  granted,  for  example,  that  the  creed-maker’s  fet  of  articles  (let  their 
number  be  what  they  will,  when  he  has  found  them  all  out)  are  neceffary  to 
be  believed,  for  the  making  a  man  a  chridian.  Is  there  any  contradiction  in 
it  to  fay,  there  are  many  points  befides  thefe,  which  Jefus  Chrid  hath  taught 
and  revealed,  which  every  fincere  chridian  is  indifpenfably  obliged  to  endeaf 
vour  to  underdand  ?  If  this  be  not  fo,  it  is  but  for  any  one  to  be  perfect  in 
Mr.  Edwards’s  creed,  and  then  he  may  lay  by  the  bible,  and  from  thenceforth 
he  is  abfolutely  difpenfed  with,  from  dudying  or  underdanding  any  thing 
more  of  the  fcripture. 

But  Mr.  Edwards’s  fupremacy  is  not  yet  fo  far  edabliffled,  that  he  will 
dare  to  fay,  that  chridians  are  not  obliged  to  endeavour  to  underdand  any 
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■other  points  revealed  in  the  fcripture,  but  what  are  contained  in  his  creed. 
He  cannot  yet  well  difcard  all  the  reft  of  the  fcripture,  becaufe  he  has  yet 
need  of  it  for  the  completing  of  his  creed,  which  is  like  to  fecure  the  bible 
to  us  for  fome  time  yet.  For  I  will  be  anfwerable  for  it,  he  will  not  be  quick¬ 
ly  able  to  refolve  what  texts  of  the  fcripture  do,  and  what  do  not,  contain 
points  neceflary  to  be  believed.  So  that  I  am  apt  to  imagine,  that  the  creed- 
maker,  upon  fecond  thoughts,  will  allow  that  faying,  there  is  but  one,  or 
there  are  but  twelve,  or  there  are  but  as  many  as  he  fhall  fet  down,  (when  he 
has  refolved  which  they  fhall  be)  neceflary  to  the  making  a  man  a  chriftian  ; 
and  the  faying,  there  are  other  points  befldes,  contained  in '  the  fcripture, 
which  every  flncere  chriftian  is  indifpenfably  obliged  to  endeavour  to  under¬ 
ftand,  and  muft  believe,  when  he  knows  them  to  be  revealed  by  Jelus  Chrift, 
are  two  propofltions  that  may  conlift  together  without  a  contradiction. 

Every  chriftian  is  to  partake  of  that  bread,  and  that  cup,  which  is  the 
communion  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Chrift.  And  is  not  every  flncere  chrif¬ 
tian  indifpenfably  obliged  to  endeavour  to  underhand  thefe  words  of  our 
Saviour's  inftitution,  “  This  is  my  body,  and  this  is  my  blood  ?”  And  if,  upon 
his  ferious  endeavour  to  do  it,  he  underftands  them  in  a  literal  fenfe,  that 
Chrift  meant,  that  that  was  really  his  body  and  blood,  and  nothing  elfe;  muft 
he  not  neceflarily  believe,  that  the  bread  and  wine,  in  the  Lord’s  fupper,  is 
changed  really  into  his  body  and  blood,  tho’  he  doth  not  know  how  ?  Or,  if 
having  his  mind  fet  otherwife,  he  underftands  the  bread  and  wine  to  be  really 
the  body  and  blood  of  Chrift,  without  ceafing  to  be  true  bread  and  wine  : 
or,  elfe,  if  he  underftands  them,  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Chrift  are  verily 
and  indeed  given  and  received,  in  the  facrament,  in  a  fpiritual  manner :  or, 
laftly,  if  he  underftands  our  Saviour  to  mean,  by  thole  words,  only  the 
bread  and  wine  to  be  a  repre fen tation  of  his  body  and  blood ;  in  which  way 
l’oever  of  thefe  four,  a  chriftian  underftands  thefe  words  of  our  Saviour  to 
be  meant  by  him,  is  he  not  obliged  in  that  fenfe  to  believe  them  to  be  true, 
and  aflent  to  them  ?  Or  can  he  be  a  chriftian,  and  underftand  thefe  words  to 
be  meant  by  our  Saviour,  in  one  fenfe,  and  deny  his  aflent  to  them  as  true, 
in  that  fenfe?  Would  not  this  be  to  deny  our  Saviour’s  veracity,  and  confe- 
quently  his  being  the  Mefliah,  fent  from  God  ?  And  yet  this  is  put  upon  a 
chriftian,  where  he  underftands  the  fcripture  in  one  fenfe,  and  is  required  to 
believe  it  in  another.  From  all  which  ’tis  evident,  that  to  fay  there  is  one, 
or  any  number  of  articles  neceflary  to  be  known  and  believed  to  make  a  man  a 
chriftian,  and  that  there  are  others  contained  in  the  fcripture,  which  a  man  is 
obliged  to  endeavour  to  underftand,  and  obliged  alfo  to  aflent  to,  as  he  does 
underftand  them,  is  no  contradiction. 

To  believe  Jefus  to  be  the  Mefliah,  and  to  take  him  to  be  his  Lord  and 
King,  let  us  fuppofe  to  be  that  only  which  is  neceflary  to  make  a  man  a  chrif¬ 
tian  :  may  it  not  yet  be  neceflary  for  him,  being  a  chriftian,  to  ftudy  the 
doCtrine  and  law  of  this  his  Lord  and-  King,  and  believe  that  all  that  he  deli¬ 
vered  is  true  ?  Is  there  any  contradiction  in  holding  of  this  ?  But  this  creed- 
maker,  to  make  fure  work,  and  not  to  fail  of  a  contradiction  in  Mr.  Bold’s 
words,  mif-repeats  them,  p.  241.  and  quite  contrary,  both  to  what  they  are 
in  the  fermon,  and  what  they  are,  as  fet  down  by  the  creed-maker  himfelf,  in 
the  immediately  preceding  page.  Mr.  Bold  fays,  “  There  are  other  points, 
“  that  Jefus  Chrift  hath  taught  and  revealed,  which  every  flncere  chriftian  is 
“  indifpenfably  obliged  to  underftand;  and  which  being  known  to  be  revealed 
“  by  Chrift,  he  muft  indifpenfably  aflent  to.”  From  which  the  creed-maker 
argues  thus,  p.  240.  “  Now  if  there  be  other  points,  and  particular  articles, 
“  and  thofe  many,  which  a  flncere  chriftian  is  obliged,  and  that  neceflarily 
“  and  indifpenfably,  to  underftand,  believe,  and  aflent  to;  then  this  writer 
“  hath,  in  effeCt,  yielded  to  that  propofltion  I  maintained,  viz.  that  the  belief 
«*  of  one  article  is  not  fuflicient  to  make  a  man  a  chriftian ;  and  confequently 
“  he  runs  counter  to  the  propofltion  he  had  laid  down.” 
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Is  there  no  difference,  I  befeech  you,  between  being  “  indifpenfably 
obliged  to  endeavour  to  underhand,  and  being  indifpenfably  obliged  to  under- 
ffand  any  point?”  ’Tis  the  firft  of  thefe  Mr.  Bold  lays,  and  ’tis  the  latter  of 
thefe  you  argue  from,  and  fo  conclude  nothing  againft  him  ;  nor  can  you  to 
your  purpole.  For  till  Mr.  Bold  fays,  (which  he  is  far  from  faying)  that  every 
fincere  chriflian  is  neceffarily  and  indifpenfably  obliged  to  underhand  all  thofe 
texts  of  lcripture,  from  whence  you  ffiould  have  drawn  your  neceffary  arti¬ 
cles,  (when  you  have  perfe&ed  your  creed)  in  the  fame  fenfe  that  you  do  j  you 
can  conclude  nothing  againft  what  he  had  faid,  concerning  that  one  article,  or 
any  thing  that  looks  like  running  counter  to  it.  For  it  may  be  enough  to 
conftitute  a  man  a  chriftian,  and  one  of  Chrift’s  fubjedts,  to  take  Jefus  to  be 
the  Meffiah,  his  appointed  King,  and  yet  without  a  contradiction ;  fo  that  it 
may  be  his  indifpenfable  duty,  as  a  fubjedt  of  that  kingdom,  to  endeavour  to 
underhand  all  the  dictates  of  his  fovereign,  and  to  affent  to  the  truth  of  them, 
as  far  as  he  underhands  them. 

But  that  which  the  good  creed-maker  aims  at,  without  which  all  his 
neceffary  articles  fall,  is,  that  it  fhould  be  granted  him,  that  every  fincere 
chrihian  was  neceffarily  and  indifpenfably  obliged  to  underhand  all  thofe  parts 
of  divine  revelation,  from  whence  he  pretends  to  draw  his  articles,  in  their 
true  meaning,  i.  e.  juh  as  he  does.  But  his  infallibility  is  not  yet  fo  ehablifh- 
ed,  but  that  there  will  need  fome  proof  of  that  propofition.  And  when  he 
has  proved,  that  every  fincere  chrihian  is  neceffarily  and  indifpenfably  obliged 
to  underhand  thofe  texts  in  their  true  meaning  ;  and  that  his  interpretation  of 
them  is  that  true  meaning ;  I  fhall  then  ask  him,  Whether  “  every  fincere 
chrihian  is  not  as  neceffarily  and  indifpenfably  obliged”  to  underhand  other 
texts  of  fcripture  in  their  true  meaning,  though  they  have  no  place  in  his 
fyhem  ? 

For  example,  To  make  ufe  of  the  inhance  above-mentioned,  is  not  every 
fincere  chrihian  neceffarily  and  indifpenfably  obliged  to  endeavour  to  under¬ 
hand  thefe  words  of  our  Saviour,  {£  This  is  my  body,  and  this  is  my  blood,” 
that  he  may  know  what  he  receives  in  the  Sacrament  ?  Does  he  ceale  to  be  a 
chrihian,  who  happens  not  to  underhand  them  juh  as  the  creed-maker  does  ? 
Or  may  not  the  old  gentleman  at  Rome  (who  has  fomewhat  the  antienter 
title  to  infallibility)  make  tranfubhantiation  a  fundamental  article  neceffary 
to  be  believed  there,  as  well  as  the  creed-maker  here,  make  his  fenfe  of  any 
difputed  text  of  fcripture,  a  fundamental  article  neceffary  to  be  believed  ? 

Let  us  fuppofe  Mr.  Bold  had  faid,  that  inhead  of  one  point,  the  right 
knowledge  of  the  creed-maker’s  one  hundred  points  (when  he  has  refolved  on 
them)  doth  conhitute  and  make  a  perfon  a  chrihian  ;  yet  there  are  many  other 
points  Jefus  Chrih  hath  taught  and  revealed,  which  every  fincere  chrihian  is 
indifpenfably  obliged  to  endeavour  to  underhand,  and  to  make  a  due  ufe  of : 
for  this,  I  think,  the  creed-maker  will  not  deny.  From  whence,  in  the  creed- 
maker’s  words,  I  will  thus  argue :  “  Now  if  there  be  other  points,  and  parti- 
tc  cular  articles,  and  thofe  many,  which  a  fincere  chrihian  is  obliged,  and 
“  that  neceffarily  and  indifpenfably,  to  underhand,  and  believe,  and  affent  to ; 
“  then  this  writer  doth,  in  effedt,  yield  to  that  propofition  which  I  main- 
tc  tained,  viz.  That  the  belief  of  thofe  one  hundred  articles  is  not  fufficient 
“  to  make  a  man  a  chrihian:”  for  this  is  that  which  I  maintain  ;  that  upon 
this  ground,  the  belief  of  the  articles,  which  he  has  fet  down  in  his  lih,  are 
not  fufficient  to  make  a  man  a  chrihian  ;  and  that  upon  Mr.  Bold’s  reafon, 
which  the  creed-maker  infihs  on  againh  one  article,  viz.  becaufe  there  are 
many  other  points  Jefus  Chrih  hath  taught  and  revealed,  which  every  fincere 
chrihian  is  as  neceffarily  and  indifpenfably  obliged  to  endeavour  to  underhand, 
and  make  a  due  ufe  of. 

But  this  creed-maker  is  cautious,  beyond  any  of  his  predeceffors :  He 
will  not  be  fo  caught  by  his  own  argument ;  and  therefore  is  very  fhy  to  give 
you  the  precife  articles,  that  every  fincere  chrihian  is  neceffarily  and  indifpen¬ 
fably  obliged  to  underhand,  and  give  his  affent  to.  Something  he  is  fure  there 
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is,  that  he  is  indifpeniably  obliged  to  underhand  and  affent  to,  to  make  him  a 
chriftian ;  but  what  that  is,  he  cannot  yet  tell.  So  that  whether  he  be  a 
chriftian  or  no,  he  does  not  know  ;  and  what  other  people  will  think  of  him, 
from  his  treating  of  the  ferious  things  of  chriftianity,  in  fo  trifling  and  fcan- 
dalous  a  way,  muft  be  left  to  them. 

In  the  next  paragraph,  p.  242.  the  creed-maker  tells  us,  Mr.  Bold  goes  on 
to  confute  himfelf,  in  faying,  “  A  true  chriftian  muft  aflent  unto  this,  that 
“  Chriffc  Jefus  is  God.”  But  this  is  juft  fuch  another  confutation  of  himfelf 
as  the  before-mentioned,  i.  e.  as  much  as  a  falfhood,  fubftituted  bv  another 
man,  can  be  a  confutation  of  a  man’s  felf,  who  has  fpoken  truth  all  of  a-piece. 
For  the  creed-maker,  according  to  his  fure  way  of  baffling  his  opponents,  fo 
as  to  leave  them  nothing  to  anfwer,  hath  here,  as  he  did  •  before,  changed 
Mr.  Bold’s  words,  which  in  the  35th  page,  quoted  by  the  creed-maker, 
ftand  thus :  “  When  a  true  chriftian  underftands,  that  Chrift  Jefus  hath  taught, 
“  that  he  is  a  God,  he  muft  affent  unto  it:”  which  is  true,  and  conformable 
to  what  he  had  faid  before,  that  every  fincere  chriftian  muft  endeavour  to 
underftand  the  points  taught  and  revealed  by  Jefus  Chrift ;  which  being  known 
to  be  revealed  by  him,  he  muft  aflent  unto. 

The  like  piece  of  honefty  the  creed-maker  fhews  in  the  next  paragraph, 
p.  243.  where  he  charges  Mr.  Bold  with  faying,  “  That  a  true  chriftian  is  as 
“  much  obliged  to  believe,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  God,  as  to  believe  that  Jefus 
“  is  the  Chrift,”  p.  40.  In  which  place,  Mr.  Bold’s  words  are ;  “  When  a 
w  true  chriftian  underftands,  that  Chrift  Jefus  hath  given  this  account  of  the 
u  Holy  Spirit,  viz.  that  he  is  God  ;  he  is  as  much  obliged  to  believe  it,  as  he 
<£  is  to  believe,  that  Jefus  is  the  Chrift  which  is  an  unconteftable  truth,  but 
fuch  an  one  as  the  creed-maker  himfelf  faw,  would  do  him  no  fervice ;  and 
therefore  he  mangles  it,  and  leaves  out  half  to  ferve  his  turn.  But  he  that 
fhould  give  a  teftimony  in  the  flight  affairs  of  men,  and  their  temporal  con¬ 
cerns,  before  a  court  of  judicature,  as  the  creed-maker  does  here,  and  almoft 
every  where,  in  the  great  affairs  of  religion,  and  the  everlafting  concern  of 
fouls,  before  all  mankind,  would  lofe  his  ears  for  it.  What,  therefore,  this 
worthy  gentleman  alleges  out  of  Mr.  Bold,  as  a  contradiction  to  himfelf, 
being  only  the  creed-maker’s  contradiction  to  truth,  and  clear  matter  of  faCt, 
needs  no  other  anfwer. 

The  reft  of  what  he  calls  <c  reflections  on  Mr.  Bold’s  fermon,”  being 
nothing  but  either  rude  and  mifbecoming  language  of  him ;  or  pitiful 
childifh  application  to  him,  to  change  his  perfuafion  at  the  creed-maker’s 
entreaty,  and  give  up  the  truth  he  hath  owned,  in  courtefy  to  this  doughty 
combatant;  fhews  the  ability  of  the  man.  Leave  off  begging  the  queftion, 
and  fupercilioufly  prefuming,  that  you  are  in  the  right ;  and,  inftead  of  that, 
fhew  it  by  argument :  and  I  dare  anfwer  for  Mr.  Bold,  you  will  have  him, 
and  I  promife  you,  with  him,  one  convert  more.  But  arguing  is  not,  it 
feems,  this  notable  difputant’s  way.  If  boafting  of  himfelf,  and  contemning 
others,  falfe  quotations,  and  feigned  matters  of  faCt,  which  the  reader  neither 
can  know,  nor  is  the  queftion  concerned  in  it,  if  he  did  know,  will  not  do ; 
there  is  an  end  of  him  :  he  has  fhewn  his  excellency  in  fcurrilous  declamation  j 
and  there  you  have  the  whole  of  this  unanfwerable  writer.  And  for  this,  I 
appeal  to  his  own  writings  in  this  controverfy,  if  any  judicious  reader  can  have 
the  patience  to  look  them  over. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  £C  reflections  on  Mr.  Bold’s  fermon,”  he  confi¬ 
dently  tells  the  world,  “  That  he  had  found,  that  the  manager  of  the  reafon- 
“  ablenels  of  chriftianity  had  prevailed  on  Mr.  Bold  to  preach  a  fermon  upon 
<f  his  reflections,  &c.”  And  adds,  <c  And  we  cannot  but  think,  that  that 
“  man  mult  fpeak  the  truth,  and  defend  it  very  impartially  and  lubftantially, 
“  who  is  thus  brought  on  to  undertake  the  caufe.”  And  at  the  latter  end, 
he  addreffes  himfelf  to  Mr.  Bold,  as  one  that  is  drawn  off,  to  be  an  under 
journeyman-worker  in  Socinianifm.  In  his  gracious  allowance,  “  Mr.  Bold 
u  is,  feemingly,  a  man  of  foine  relilh  of  religion  and  piety,”  p.  244.  He 
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is  forced  alfo  to  own  him  to  be  a  man  of  fobriety  and  temper,  p.  245.  A 
very  good  rife,  to  give  him  out  to  the  world,  in  the  very  next  words,  as  a 
man  of  a  profligate  confcience :  for  fo  he  muft  be,  who  can  be  drawn  off  to 
preach,  or  write  for  Socinianifm,  when  he  thinks  it  a  moft  dangerous  error  > 
who  can  “  diffemble  with  himfelf,  and  choak  his  inward  perfuafions,”  (as 
the  creed-maker  infinuates  that  Mr.  Bold  does,  in  the  fame  addrefs  to  him, 
p.  248.)  and  write  contrary  to  his  light.  Had  the  creed-maker  had  reafon  to 
think  in  earned:,  that  Mr.  Bold  was  going  off  to  Socinianifm,  he  might  have 
reafon’d  with  him  fairly,  as  with  a  man  running  into  dangerous  error :  or  if 
he  had  certainly  known,  that  he  was  by  any  by-ends  prevailed  on  to  under¬ 
take  a  caufe  contrary  to  his  confcience,  he  might  have  lome  reafon  to  tell  the 
world,  as  he  does,  p.  239.  w  That  we  cannot  think  he  fhould  fpeak  truth, 
who  is  thus  brought  to  undertake  the  caufe.”  If  he  does  not  certainly  know, 
that  “  Mr.  Bold  was  thus  brought  to  undertake  the  caufe,”  he  could  not 
have  fhewn  a  more  villainous  and  unchriftian  mind,  than  in  publifhing  fuch  a 
charadter  of  a  minifter  of  the  gofpel,  and  a  worthy  man,  upon  no  other 
grounds,  but  becaufe  it  might  be  fubfervient  to  his  ends.  He  is  engaged  in  a 
controverfy,  that  by  argument  he  cannot  maintain  ;  nor  knew  any  other  way, 
from  the  beginning,  to  attack  the  book  he  pretends  to  write  againft,  but  by 
crying  out  Socinianifm ;  a  name  he  knows  in  great  dilgrace  with  all  other 
fedts  of  chriftians,  and  therefore  fufficient  to  deter  all  thofe  who  approve  and 
condemn  books  by  hear-fay,  without  examining  their  truth  themfelves,  from 
perufmg  a  treatife,  to  which  he  could  affix  that  imputation.  Mr.  Bold’s 
name,  (who  is  publickly  known  to  be  no  Socinian)  he  forefees,  will  wipe  off 
that  falfe  imputation,  with  a  great  many  of  thofe  who  are  led  by  names  more 
than  things.  This  feems  exceedingly  to  trouble  him,  and  he  labours  might 
and  main,  to  get  Mr.  Bold  to  quit  a  book  as  Socinian,  which  Mr.  Bold  knows 
is  not  Socinian,  becaufe  he  has  read  and  confidered  it. 

But,  though  our  creed-maker  be  mightily  concerned  that  Mr.  B— d  fhould 
not  appear  in  the  defence  of  it;  yet  this  concern  cannot  raife  him  one  jot 
above  that  honefty,  skill,  and  good  breeding,  which  appears  towards  others. 
He  manages  this  matter  with  Mr.  B— d,  as  he  has  done  the  reft  of  the  con¬ 
troverfy;  juft  in  the  fame  ftrain  of  invention,  civility,  wit,  and  good  fenfe. 
He  tells  him,  befides  what  I  have  above  fet  down,  w  That  he  is  drawn  off 
“  to  debafe  himfelf,  and  the  poft,  i.  e.  the  miniftry  he  is  in,  p.  245.  That 
iC  he  hath  faid  very  ill  things,  to  the  leffening  and  impairing,  yea,  to  the 
iC  defaming  of  that  knowledge  and  belief  of  our  Saviour,  and  of  the  articles 
<c  of  chriftianity,  which  are  neceffarily  required  of  us,  p.  245.  That  the 
“  devout  and  pious,”  (whereby  he  means  himfelf :  for  one,  and  none,  is  his 
own  beloved  wit  and  argument)  <c  obferving  that  Mr.  Bold  is  come  to  the 
“  neceffity  of  but  one  article  of  faith,  they  expert  that  he  may  in  time 
hold  that  none  is  neceflary,  pag.  248.  That  if  he  writes  again  in  the 
fame  ftrain,  he  will  write  rather  like  a  Turkifh  fpy,  than  a  Chriftian 
preacher;  that  he  is  a  backflider,  and  failing  to  Racovia  with  a  fide-wind:” 
than  which,  what  can  there  be  more  fcurrilous,  or  more  malicious  ?  And  yet 
at  the  fame  time  that  he  outrages  him  thus,  beyond  not  only  what  chriftian 
charity,  but  common  civility,  would  allow  in  an  ingenuous  adverfary,  he 
makes  fome  awkward  attempts  to  footh  him  with  fome  ill-timed  commen¬ 
dations  ;  and  would  have  his  undervaluing  Mr.  Bold’s  animadverlions  pafs  for 
a  compliment  to  him  ;  becaufe  he,  for  that  reafon,  pretends  not  to  believe  fo 
crude  and  fhallow  a  thing  (as  he  is  pleafed  to  call  it)  to  be  his.  A  notable 
contrivance  to  gain  the  greater  liberty  of  railing  at  him  under  another  name, 
when  Mr.  B— d's,  it  feems,  is  too  well  known  to  ferve  him  fo  well  to  that 
purpofe.  Befides,  it  is  of  good  ufe  to  fill  up  three  or  four  pages  of  his  reflec¬ 
tions  ;  a  great  convenience  to  a  writer,  who  knows  all  the  ways  of  baffling 
his  opponents,  but  argument ;  and  who  always  makes  a  great  deal  of  ftir 
about  matters  foreign  to  his  fubjeft;  which,  whether  they  are  granted  or 
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what  is  it  to  the  fhallownefs  or  depth  of  the  animadverfions,  who  writ 
them  ?  Or  to  the  truth  or  falfhood  of  Mr.  B— d’s  defence  of  the  “  reafonable- 
nefs  of  chriftianity,”  whether  a  layman,  or  a  churchman,  a  Socinian,  or  one 
of  the  church  of  England,  anfwered  the  creed-maker  as  well  as  he  ?  Yet  this 
is  urged  as  a  matter  of  great  weight :  but  yet,  in  reality,  it  amounts  to  no 
more  but  this,  that  a  man  of  any  denomination,  who  wifhes  well  to  the  peace 
of  chriftianity,  and  has  obferved  the  horrible  effects  the  chriftian  religion  has 
felt  from  the  impofitions  of  men,  in  matters  of  faith,  may  have  reafon  to 
defend  a  book,  wherein  the  fimplicity  of  the  gofpel,  and  the  dodtrine  pro- 
pofed  by  our  Saviour  and  his  apoftles,  for  the  converfion  of  unbelievers,  is 
made  out,  though  there  be  not  one  word  of  the  diftinguifhing  tenets  of  his 
fedt  in  it.  But  that  all  thofe,  who,  under  any  name,  are  for  impofing  their 
own  orthodoxy,  as  neceflary  to  be  believed^  and  perfecuting  thofe  who  diflent 
from  them,  fhould  be  all  againft  it,  is  not  perhaps  very  ftrange. 

One  thing  more  I  muft  obferve  of  the  creed-maker  on  this  occafion  :  ill 
his  Socinian  creed,  chap.  vi.  the  author  of  the  “  reafonablenefs  of  chriftianity, 
&c.”  and  his  book,  muft  be  judged  of,  by  the  charadters  and  writings  of  thofe, 
who  entertain  or  commend  his  notions.  <c  Aprofefled  Unitarian  has  defended 
it;”  therefore  he  is  a  Socinian.  The  author  of  a  letter  to  the  deifts  fpeaks 
well  of  it ;  therefore  he  is  a  deift.  Another,  as  an  abetter  of  the  reafonable¬ 
nefs  of  chriftianity,  he  mentions,  pag.  125.  whofe  letters  I  have  never  feen : 
and  his  opinions  too  are,  I  fuppofe,  fet  down  there  as  belonging  to  me. 
Whatever  is  bad  in  the  tenets  or  writings  of  thefe  men,  infedts  me.  But  the 
mifchief  is,  Mr.  Bold’s  orthodoxy  will  do  me  no  good  :  but  becaufe  he  has 
defended  my  book  againft  Mr.  Edwards,  all  my  faults  are  become  his,  and 
he  has  a  mighty  load  of  accufations  laid  upon  him.  Thus  contrary  caufes 
ferve  fo  good  a  natured,  fo  charitable,  and  candid  a  writer  as  the  creed-maker, 
to  the  fame  purpofe  of  cenfure  and  railing.  But  I  fhall  defire  him  to  figure 
to  himfelf  the  lovelinefs  of  that  creature,  which  turns  every  thing  into  venom. 
What  others  are,  or  hold,  who  have  exprefied  favourable  thoughts  of  my 
book,  I  think  my  felf  not  concerned  in.  What  opinions  others  have  pub- 
lifhed,  make  thofe  in  my  book  neither  true  nor  falfe ;  and  he  that,  for  the 
fake  of  truth,  would  confute  the  errors  in  it,  fhould  fhew  their  falfhood  and 
weaknefs,  as  they  are  there :  but  they  who  write  for  other  ends  than  truth, 
are  always  bufy  with  other  matters ;  and  where  they  can  do  nothing  by  reafon 
and  argument,  hope  to  prevail  with  fome  by  borrowed  prejudices  and  party. 

Taking  therefore  the  animadverfions,  as  well  as  the  fermon,  to  be  his 
whofe  name  they  bear,  I  fhall  leave  to  Mr.  B— d  himfelf  to  take  what  notice 
he  thinks  fit  of  the  little  fenfe,  as  well  as  great  impudence,  of  putting  his 
name  in  print  to  what  is  not  his,  or  taking  it  away  from  what  he  hath  fet  it 
to,  whether  it  belongs  to  his  bookfeller  or  anfwerer.  Only  I  cannot  pafs  by 
the  palpable  falfifying  of  Mr.  B— d’s  words,  in  the  beginning  of  his  epiftle  to 
the  reader,  without  mention.  Mr.  B— d’s  words  are ;  “  whereby  I  came  to 
“  be  furnifhed  with  a  truer  and  more  juft  notion  of  the  main  defignof  that 
“  treatise.”  And  the  good  creed-maker  fets  them  down  thus ;  “  The 
<c  main  defign  of  my  own  treatise  or  sermon:”  a  fure  way  for 
fuch  a  champion  for  truth  to  fecure  to  himfelf  the  laurel  or  the  whetftone  ! 

This  irrefiftible  difputant,  (who  filences  all  that  come  in  his  way,  fo  that 
thofe  that  would,  cannot  anfwer  him)  to  make  good  the  mighty  encomiums 
he  has  given  himfelf,  ought  (one  would  think)  to  clear  all  as  he  goes,  and 
leave  nothing  by  the  way  unanfwered,  for  fear  he  fhould  fall  into  the  num¬ 
ber  of  thofe  poor  baffled  wretches,  whom  he  with  fo  much  fcorn  reproaches, 
that  they  would  anfwer,  if  they  could. 

Mr.  B— d  begins  his  animadverfions  with  this  remark,  that  our  creed-maker 
had  faid,  That  “  I  give  it  over  and  over  again  in  thefe  formal  words,  viz. 
<c  That  nothing  is  required  to  be  believed  by  any  chriftian  man  but  this, 
<c  That  Jefus  is  the  Meffiah.”  To  which  Mr.  B— d  replies,  p.  4.  in  thefe 
words;  “  Tho’  I  have  read  over  the  reafonablenefs  of  chriftianity,  &c.  with 
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“  fome  attention,  I  have  not  obferved  thofe  formal  words  in  any  part  of  that 
“  book,  nor  any  words  that  are  capable  of  that  conftrubtion ;  provided  they 
“  be  confidered  with  the  relation  they  have  to,  and  the  manifell:  dependence 
“  they  have  on,  what  goes  before,  or  follows  after  them.” 

But  to  this  Mr.  Edwards  answers  not. 

Whether  it  was  becaufe  he  would  not,  or  becaule  he  could  not,  let  the 
reader  judge.  But  this  is  down  upon  his  fcore  already,  and  it  is  expedted  lie 
Ihould  anfwer  to  it,  or  elfe  confefs  that  he  cannot.  And  that  there  may  be  a 
fair  decifion  of  this  difpute,  I  expedt  the  fame  uiage  from  him,  that  he 
fhould  let  down  any  propofition  of  his,  I  have  not  anfwered  to,  and  call  on 
me  for  an  anfwer,  if  I  can  ;  and  if  I  cannot,  I  promife  him  to  own  it  in 
print. 

The  creed-maker  had  faid,  “  That  it  is  moft  evident  to  any  thinking  and 
“  confiderate  perfon,  that  I  purpofely  omit  the  epiftolary  writings  of  the 
“  apoftles,  becaufe  they  are  fraught  with  other  fundamental  dodtrines,  befides 
“  that-  which  I  mention.” 

To  this  Mr.  B— d  anfwers,  pag.  5.  That  if  by  “  fundamental  articles, 
<c  Mr.  Edwards  means  here,  all  the  propolitions  delivered  in  the  epiftles,  con- 
“  cerning  juft  thofe  particular  heads,  he  [Mr.  Edwards]  had  there  mentioned ; 
“  it  lies  upon  him  to  prove,  that  Jefus  Chrift  hath  made  it  necelfary,  that 
“  every  perfon  muft  have  an  explicit  knowledge  and  belief  of  all  thofe,  before 
“  he  can  be  a  chriftian.” 

But  to  this  Mr.  Edwards  answers  not. 

And  yet,  without  an  anfwer  to  it,  all  his  talk  about  fundamentals,  and  thofe 
which  he  pretended  to  fet  down  in  that  place,  under  the  name  of  fundamen¬ 
tals,  will  fignify  nothing  in  the  prefent  cafe;  wherein,  by  fundamentals,  were 
meant  fuch  propolitions  which  every  perfon  muft  necelfarily  have  an  explicit 
knowledge  and  belief  of,  before  he  can  be  a  chriftian. 

Mr.  B— d,  in  the  fame  place,  pag.  6,  7.  very  truly  and  pertinently  adds, 
<c  That  it  did  not  pertain  to  [my]  undertaking  to  inquire  what  dodtrines, 
“  either  in  the  Epiftles,  or  the  Evangeiifts  and  the  Adds,  were  of  greateft 
a  moment  to  be  underftood  by  them  who  are  chriftians  ;  but  what  was  necef- 
u  fary  to  be  known  and  believed  to  a  perfon ’s  being  a  chriftian.  For  there 
i(  are  many  important  dodtrines,  both  in  the  Gofpels,  and  in  the  Adts,  be- 
u  lides  this,  “  that  Jefus  is  the  Melliah.”  But  how  many  foever  the  doc- 
“  trines  be,  which  are  taught  in  the  epiftles,  if  there  be  no  dodtrine  befides 
u  this,  u  That  Jefus  is  the  Melliah,”  taught  there  as  necelfary  to  be  believed 
“  to  make  a  man  a  chriftian  ;  all  the  dodtrines  taught  there,  will  not  make 
“  any  thing  againft  what  this  author  has  aliened,  nor  againft  the  method  he 
a  hath  obferved  :  efpecially,  confidering  we  have  an  account,  in  the  Adts  of 
a  the  apoftles,  of  what  thofe  perfons,  by  whom  the  epiftles  were  writ,  did 
“  teach,  as  necelfary  to  be  believed  to  people's  being  chriftians.” 

This,  and  what  Mr.  B— d  fubjoins,  u  That  it  was  not  my  defign  to  give 
4t  an  abftradt  of  any  of  the  infpired  books,”  is  lb  true,  and  has  fo  clear  reafon 
in  it,  that  any  but  this  writer,  would  have  thought  himfelf  concerned  to  have 
anfwered  fomething  to  it. 

But  to  this  Mr.  Edwards  answers  not: 

It  not  being,  it  feems,  a  creed-maker’s  bulinefs  to  convince  men’s  under- 
ftanaing  by  reafon ;  but  to  impofe  on  their  belief  by  authority ;  or,  where 
that  is  wanting,  by  fallhood  and  bawling.  And  to  fuch  Mr.  Bold  obferves 
well,  p.  8.  “  That  if  I  had  given  the  like  account  of  the  epiftles,  that  would 
u  have  been  as  little  fatisfadtory  as  what  I  have  done  already,  to  thofe  who 
“  are  relolved  not  to  diftinguifh  <c  betwixt  what  is  necelfary  to  be  believed  to 
4‘  make  a  man  a  chriftian,  and  thofe  articles  which  are  to  be  believed  by  thofe 
“  who  are  chriftians,”  as  they  can  attain  to  know  that  Chrift  hath  taught 
“  them.” 

This  dillindtion  the  creed-maker,  no  where  that  I  remember,  takes  any 
notice  of;  unlefs  it  be  p.  255.  where  he  lias  fomething  relating  hereunto, 
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Which  we  {hall  confider,  when  we  come  to  that  place.  I  lhall  now  go  on  to 
{hew  what  Mr.  Bold  has  faid,  to  which  he  anfwers  not . 

Mr.  Bold  farther  tells  him,  p.  io.  that  if  he  will  prove  any  thing  in 
opposition  to  the  reafonablenefs  of  chriftian  ity,  &c.  it  muft  be  this;  u  That 
“  Jefus  Chrift  and  his  apoftles  have  taught,  that  the  belief  of  fome  one 
“  article,  or  certain  number  of  articles  diftinCt  from  this,  “  That  Jefus  is  the 
“  Mefiiah,”  either  as  exclufive  of,  or  in  conjunction  with,  the  belief  of  this 
“  article,  doth  conftitute  and  make  a  perfon  a  chriftian:  but  that  the  belief 
“  of  this,  that  Jefus  is  the  Mefliah,  alone,  doth  not  make  a  man  a  chrif- 
“  tian.” 

But  to  this  Mr.  Edwards  irrefragable  answers  nothing. 

Mr.  Bold  alfo,  p.  10.  charges  him  with  his  falfly  accuftng  me  in  thefe 
words:  cc  He  pretends  to  contend  for  one  Single  article,  with  the  exclufion 
“  of  all  the  reft,  for  this  reafon ;  becaufe  all  men  ought  to  underftand  their 
a  religion.”  And  again,  where  he  fays,  I  aim  at  this,  viz.  “  That  we  muft 
“  not  have  any  point  of  doCtrine  in  our  religion,  that  the  mob  doth  not,  at 
u  the  very  firil  naming  of  it,  perfectly  underftand  and  agree  to;”  Mr.  Bold 
has  quoted  my  exprefs  words  to  the  contrary. 

But  to  th is,  this  unanfwerable  gentleman  answers  nothing. 

But  if  he  be  fuch  a  mighty  difputant,  that  nothing  can  ftand  in  his  way; 
I  (ball  expeCt  his  direct  anl'wer  to  it,  among  thofe  other  proportions  which  I 
have  fet  down  to  his  fcore,  and  I  require  him  to  prove,  if  he  can. 

The  creed-maker  fpends  above  four  pages  of  his  reflections,  in  a  great  ftir 
who  is  the  author  of  thofe  animadverlions  he  is  reflecting  on.  To  which  I 
tell  him,  it  matters  not  to  a  lover  of  truth,  or  a  confuter  of  errors,  who  was 
the  author;  but  what  they  contain.  He  who  makes  fuch  a  deal  of  do  about 
that  which  is  nothing  to  the  queftion,  thews  he  has  but  little  mind  to  the 
argument ;  that  his  hopes  are  more  in  the  recommendation  of  names,  and  pre¬ 
judice  of  parties,  than  in  the  ftrength  of  his  reafons,  and  the  goodnefs  of  his 
caufe.  A  lover  of  truth  follows  that,  whoever  be  for  or  againft  it  •  and  can 
luffer  himfclf  to  pafs  by  no  argument  of  his  adverfary,  without  taking  notice 
of  it,  either  in  allowing  its  force,  or  giving  it  a  fair  anfwer.  Were  the  creed- 
maker  capable  of  giving  fuch  an  evidence  as  this,  of  his  love  of  truth,  he 
would  not  have  palled  over  the  twenty-firft  pages  of  Mr.  Bolds  animadverfions 
in  filence.  The  falfboods  that  are  therein  charged  upon  him,  would  have 
required  an  anfwer  of  him,  if  he  could  have  given  any :  and  I  tell  him,  he 
muft  give  an  anfwer,  or  confefs  the  falfboods. 

In  his  255th  page,  he  comes  to  take  notice  of  thefe  words  of  Mr.  Bold, 
in  the  21ft  page  of  his  animadverfions,  viz.  “  That  a  convert  to  chriftianity, 
“  or  a  chriflian,  muft  neceflarily  believe  as  many  articles  as  he  fhall  attain  to 
“  know,  that  Jefus  Chrift  hath  taught.”  “  Which,  fays  the  creed-maker, 
«  wholly  invalidates  what  he  had  faid  before,  in  thefe  words,”  viz.  tc  That 
“  Jefus  Chrift,  and  his  apoftles,  did  not  teach  any  thing  as  neceflary  to  be 
a  believed  to  make  a  man  a  chriftian,  but  only  this  one  propofttion,  “  That 
“  Jefus  of  Nazareth  was  the  Mefliah.”  The  reafon  he  gives  to  {hew,  that 
the  former  of  thefe  propofitions  (in  Mr.  Bold)  invalidates  the  latter,  and  that 
the  animadverter  contradicts  himfelf,  {lands  thus:  “  For,  fays  he,  if  a 
“  chriftian  muft  give  aflent  to  all  the  articles  taught  by  our  Saviour  in  the 
“  gofpel,  and  that  neceflarily ;  then  all  thofe  propofitions  reckoned  up  in  my 
“  late  difcourfe,  being  taught  by  Chrift,  or  his  apoftles,  are  neceflary  to  be 
“  believed.”  Anfw.  And  what,  I  befeech  you,  becomes  of  the  reft  of  the 
propofitions  taught  by  Chrift,  or  his  apoftles,  which  you  have  not  reckoned 
up  in  your  late  difcourfe?  Are  not  they  neceflary  to  be  believed,  “  if  a  chrif¬ 
tian  muft  give  an  aflfent  to  all  the  articles  taught  by  our  Saviour,  and  his 
apoftles  ?  ” 

Sir,  If  you  will  argue  right  from  that  antecedent,  it  muft  ftand  thus: 
“  If  a  chriftian  muft  give  an  aftent  to  all  the  articles  taught  by  our  Saviour 
“  and  his  apoftles,  and  that  neceflarily;”  then  all  the  propofitions  in  the  new 
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teftament,  taught  by  Chrift,  or  his  apoftles,  are  neceffarily  to  be  believed; 
This  confequence  I  grant  to  be  true,  and  neceffarily  to  follow  from  that  ante¬ 
cedent,  and  pray  make  your  beft  of  it :  but  withal  remember,  that  it  puts  an 
utter  end  to  your  feledt  number  of  fundamentals,  and  makes  all  the  truths 
delivered  in  the  new  teftament,  neceffary  to  be  explicitly  believed  by  every 
chriftian. 

But,  Sir,  I  muft  take  notice  to  you,  that  if  it  be  uncertain,  whether  he 
that  writ  the  animadverfions,  be  the  fame  perfon  thdt  preached  the  fermon, 
yet  it  is  very  viiible,  that  ’tis  the  very  fame  perfon  that  reflects  on  both ; 
becaufe  he  here  again  ufes  the  fame  trick,  in  anfwering  in  the  animadverfions, 
the  fame  thing  that  had  been  faid  in  the  fermon,  viz.  by  pretending  to  argue 
from  words  as  Mr.  Bold’s,  when  Mr.  Bold  has  faid  no  fuch  thing.  The  pro¬ 
portion  you  argue  from  here,  is  this :  u  If  a  chriftian  muft  give  affent  to  all 
the  articles  taught  by  our  Saviour,  and  that  neceffarily.”  But  Mr.  Bold  fays 
no  fuch  thing.  His  words,  as  fet  down  by  yourfelf,  are  :  “  A  chriftian  muft: 
w  neceffarily  believe  as  many  articles  as  he  fhall  attain  to  know,  that  Chrift 
u  Jefus  hath  taught.”  And  is  there  no  difference  between  “  all  that  Chrift 
“  Jefus  hath  taught;  and  as  many  as  anyone  (hall  attain  to  know  that 
“  Chrift  Jefus  hath  taught?”  There  is  fo  great  a  difference  between  thefe 
two,  that  one  can  fcarce  think  even  fuch  a  creed-maker  could  miftake  it. 
For  one  of  them  admits  all  thofe  to  be  chriftians,  who,  taking  Jefus  for  the 
Mefiiah,  their  Lord  and  King,  fincerely  apply  theipfelves  to  underftand  and 
obey  his  dodrine  and  law,  and  do  believe  all  that  they  underftand  to  be  taught 
by  him  :  the  other  fhuts  out,  if  not  all  mankind,  yet  nine  hundred  ninety- 
nine  of  a  thoufand,  of  thofe  who  profefs  themfelves  chriftians,  from  being 
really  fo.  For  he  fpeaks  within  compafs,  who  fays  there  is  not  one  of  a 
thoufand,  if  there  be  any  one  man  at  all,  who  explicitly  knows  and  believes 
all  that  our  Saviour  and  his  apoftles  taught,  i.  e.  all  that  is  delivered  in  the 
new  teftament,  in  the  true  fenfe  that  it  is  there  intended.  For  if  giving 
affent  to  it,  in  any  fenfe,  will  ferve  the  turn,  our  creed-maker  can  have  no 
exceptions  againft  Socinians,  Papifts,  Lutherans,  or  any  other,  who,  acknow¬ 
ledging  the  feripture  to  be  the  word  of  God,  do  yet  oppofe  his  fyftem. 

Bur  the  creed-maker  goes  on,  pag.  255.  and  endeavours  to  prove,  that 
what  is  neceffary  to  be  believed  by  every  chriftian,  is  neceffary  to  be  believed 
to  make  a  man  a  chriftian,  in  thefe  words:  “  But  he  will  fay,  the  belief  of 
“  thofe  propofitions  makes  not  a  man  a  chriftian.  Then,  I  fay,  they  are  not 
“  neceffary  and  indifpenfable  ;  for  what  is  abfolutely  neceffary  in  chriftianity, 
a  is  abfolutely  requifite  to  make  a  man  a  chriftian.” 

Ignorance,  or  fome thing  worfe,  makes  our  creed-maker  always  fpeak 
doubtfully  or  obfeurely,  whenever  he  pretends  to  argue ;  for  here  “  abfolutely 
neceffary  in  chriftianity”  either  fignifies  nothing,  but  abfolutely  neceffary  to 
make  a  man  a  chriftian  ;  and  then  it  is  proving  the  fame  propofition,  by  the 
fame  propofition  :  or  elfe  has  a  very  obfeure  and  doubtful  lignification.  For, 
if  I  ask  him,  Whether  it  be  abfolutely  neceffary  in  chriftianity,  to  obey  every 
one  of  our  Saviour’s  commands,  what  will  he  anfwer  me  ?  If  he  anfwers, 
No;  I  ask  him,  Which  of  our  Saviour’s  commands  is  it  not,  in  chriftianity, 
abfolutely  neceffary  to  obey?  If  he  anfwers,  Yes;  then  I  tell  him,  by  his 
rule,  there  are  no  chriftians ;  becaufe  there  is  no  one  that  does  in  all  things 
obey  all  our  Saviour’s  commands,  and  therein  fails  to  perform  what  is  abfo¬ 
lutely  neceffary  in  chriftianity;  and  fo,  by  his  rule,  is  no  chriftian.  If  he 
anfwers,  Sincere  endeavour  to  obey,  is  all  that  is  abfolutely  neceffary ;  I  re¬ 
ply,  And  fo  fincere  endeavour  to  underftand,  is  all  that  is  abfolutely  necef¬ 
fary  :  neither  perfect  obedience,  nor  perfedt  underftanding,  is  abfolutely  necef¬ 
fary  in  chriftianity. 

But  his  propofition,  being  put  in  terms  clear,  and  not  loofe  and  fallacious, 
lhould  ftand  thus,  viz.  “  What  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  every  chriftian,  is 
“  abfolutely  requifite  to  make  a  man  a  chriftian.”  But  then  I  deny,  that  he 
can  infer  from  Mr.  Bold’s  words,  that  thofe  propofitions  (i.  e.  which  he  has 
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fet  down  as  fundamental,  or  neceftary  to  be  believed)  are  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  to  be  believed  by  every  chriftian.  For  that  indifpenfable  neceffity 
Mr,  Bold  fpeaks  of,  is  not  ablblute,  but  conditional.  His  words  are,  ct  A. 
chriftian  muft  believe  as  many  articles,  as  he  fhall  attain  to  know  that  Jefus 
Chrift  hath  taught.’'  So  that  he  places  the  indifpenfable  neceffity  of  believing, 
upon  the  condition  of  attaining  to  know  that  Chrift  taught  fo.  An  endea¬ 
vour  to  know  what  Jefus  Chrift  taught,  Mr.  B— d  fays  truly,  is  abfolutely 
neceffary  to  every  one  who  is  a  chriftian  ;  and  to  believe  what  he  has  attained 
to  know  that  Jelus  Chrift  taught,  that  alfo,  he  fays,  is  abfolutely  neceftary 
to  every  chriftian.  But,  all  this  granted,  (as  true  it  is)  it  ftill  remains  (and 
eternally  will  remain)  to  be  proved  from  this,  (which  is  all  that  Mr.  Bold  fays) 
that  fomething  elfe  is  abfolutely  required  to  make  a  man  a  chriftian,  befides 
the  unfeigned  taking  Jefus  to  be  the  Meffiah,  his  King  and  Lord  ;  and 
accordingly,  a  ftncere  refolution  to  obey  and  believe  all  that  he  commanded 
and  taught. 

The  gaoler,  Ads  xvi.  30.  in  anfwer  to  this  queftion,  “  What  he  fhould 
do  to  be  faved  ?  ”  was  anlwer’d,  “  That  he  fhould  believe  in  the  Lord  Jefus 
tc  Chrift.”  And  the  text  fays,  that  the  gaoler  “  took  them  the  fame  hour  of 
“  the  night,  and  wafhed  their  ftripes,  and  was  baptized,  he  and  all  his, 
u  ftraightway.”  Now,  I  will  ask  our  creed-maker,  Whether  St.  Paul,  in 
fpeaking  to  him  the  word  of  the  Lord,  propofed  and  explained  to  him  all 
thofe  propofitions  and  fundamental  heads  of  dodrine,  which  our  creed-maker 
has  fet  down  as  neceffary  to  be  believed  to  make  a  man  a  chriftian  ?  Let  it  be 
confidered,  the  gaoler  was  a  heathen,  and  one  that  feems  to  have  no  more 
fenfe  of  religion  or  humanity,  than  thofe  of  that  calling  ufe  to  have  :  for  he 
had  let  them  alone  under  the  pain  of  their  ftripes,  without  any  remedy,  or  fo 
much  as  the  eafe  of  waffling  them,  from  the  day  before,  till  after  his  conver- 
fion  j  which  was  not  till  after  midnight.  And  can  any  one  think,  that 
between  his  asking  what  he  fhould  do  to  be  faved,  and  his  being  baptized, 
which,  the  text  fays,  was  the  lame  hour,  and  ftraightway ;  there  was  time 
enough  for  St.  Paul  and  Silas,  to  explain  to  him  all  the  creed-maker’s  articles, 
and  make  fuch  a  man  as  that,  and  all  his  houfe,  underhand  the  creed-maker’s 
whole  fyftem ;  efpecially,  fince  we  hear  nothing  of  it  in  the  converfion  of 
thefe,  or  any  others,  who  were  brought  into  the  faith,  in  the  whole  hiftory  of 
the  preaching  of  our  Saviour  and  the  apoftles  ?  Now  let  me  ask  our  creed- 
maker,  Whether  the  gaoler  was  not  a  chriftian,  when  he  was  baptized ;  and 
whether,  if  he  had  then  immediately  died,  he  had  not  been  faved,  without 
the  belief  of  any  one  article  more,  than  what  Paul  and  Silas  had  then  taught 
him  ?  Whence  it  follows,  that  what  was  then  propofed  to  him  to  be  believed^ 
(which  appears  to  be  nothing,  but  that  Jefus  was  the  Meffiah)  was  all  that 
was  abfolutely  neceffary  to  be  believed  to  make  him  a  chriftian  ;  though  this 
hinders  not,  but  that  afterwards  it  might  be  neceffary  for  him,  indilpenfably 
neceffary,  to  believe  other  articles,  when  he  attained  to  the  knowledge  that 
Chrift  had  taught  them.  And  the  reafon  of  it  is  plain  :  becaufe  the  knowing 
that  Chrift  hath  taught  any  thing,  and  the  not  receiving  it  for  true,  (which  is 
believing  it)  is  inconftftent  with  the  believing  him  to  be  the  Meffiah,  fent 
from  God  to  enlighten  and  fave  the  world.  Every  word  of  divine  revelation 
is  abfolutely  and  indilpenfably  neceftary  to  be  believed  by  every  chriftian,  as 
loon  as  he  comes  to  know  it  to  be  taught  by  our  Saviour,  or  his  apoftles,  or  to 
be  of  divine  revelation.  But  yet  this  is  far  enough  from  making  it  abfolutely 
neceffary  to  every  chriftian,  to  know  every  text  in  the  fcripture,  much  lefs  to 
underftand  every  text  in  the  fcripture ;  and  leaft  of  all,  to  underftand  it  as  the 
creed-maker  is  pleafed  to  put  his  fenfe  upon  it. 

This  the  good  creed-maker  either  will  not,  or  cannot  underftand:  but 
gives  us  a  lift  of  articles  cull’d  out  of  the  fcripture  by  his  own  authority,  and 
tells  us,  thofe  are  abfolutely  neceffary  to  be  believed  by  every  one,  to  make 
him  a  chriftian.  For  what  is  of  ab  olute  neceffity  in  chriftianity,  as  thofe,  he 
fays,  are,  he  tells  us,  is  abfolutely  requiftte  to  make  a  man  a  chriftian.  But 
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when  he  is  asked,  Whether  thefe  are  all  the  articles  of  abfolute  neceffity  to 
be  believed  to  make  a  man  a  chriftian  ?  this  worthy  divine,  that  takes  upon 
him  to  be  a  fucceflfor  of  the  apoftles,  cannot  tell.  And  yet,  having  taken 
upon  him  alfo  to  be  a  creed-maker,  he  muft  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  called  upon 
for  it  again  and  again,  till  he  tells  us  what  is  of  abfolute  neceffity  to  be  be¬ 
lieved  to  make  a  man  a  chriftian,  or  confefs  that  he  cannot. 

I  n  the  mean  time,  I  take  the  liberty  to  fay,  that  every  propofition  delivered 
in  the  new  teftament  by  our  Saviour,  or  his  apoftles,  and  fo  received  by  any 
chriftian  as  of  divine  revelation,  is  of  as  abfolute  neceffity  to  be  aflented  to 
by  him,  in  the  fenfe  he  underftands  it  to  be  taught  by  them,  as  any  one  of 
thofe  propofitions  enumerated  by  the  creed-maker :  and  if  he  thinks  other- 
wife,  I  fliall  defire  him  to  prove  it.  The  reafon  whereof  is  this,  that  in 
divine  revelation,  the  ground  of  faith  being  only  the  authority  of  the-.prcs- 
pofer  ;  where  that  is  the  fame,  there  is  no  difference  in  the  obligation  or  mea- 
fure  of  believing.  Whatever  the  Meffiah,  that  came  from  God,  taught,  is 
equally  to  be  believed  by  every  one  who  receives  him  as  the  Mefliah,  as  foon 
as  he  underftands  what  it  was  he  taught.  There  is  no  fuch  thing  as  garbling 
his  dodtrine,  and  making  one  part  of  it  more  neceflary  to  be  believed  than 
another,  when  it  is  underftood.  His  faying  is,  and  muft  be,  of  unqueftion- 
able  authority  to  all  that  receive  him  as  their  heavenly  King  ;  and  carries  with 
it  an  equal  obligation  of  aflent  to  all  that  he  fays  as  true.  But  fince  no  body 
can  explicitly  aflent  to  any  propofition  of  our  Saviour’s  as  true,  but  in  the 
fenfe  he  underftands  our  Saviour  to  have  fpoken  it  in  ;  the  fame  authority  of 
the  Meffiah,  his  King,  obliges  every  one  abl'olutely  and  indifpenfably  to  believe 
every  part  of  the  new  teftament  in  that  fenfe  he  underftands  it :  for  elfe  he 
rejects  the  authority  of  the  deliverer,  if  he  refufes  his  aflent  to  it  in  that  fenfe 
which  he  is  perfuaded  it  was  delivered  in.  But  the  taking  him  for  the  Meffiah, 
his  King  and  Lord,  laying  upon  every  one  who  is  his  fubjedt,  an  obligation  to 
endeavour  to  know  his  will  in  all  things ;  every  true  chriftian  is  under  an  abfo¬ 
lute  and  indifpenfable  neceffity,  by  being  his  fubjedt,  to  ftudy  the  fcriptures 
with  an  unprejudiced  mind,  according  to  that  meafure  of  time,  opportunity, 
and  helps  which  he  has ;  that  in  thefe  facred  writings,  he  may  find  what  his 
Lord  and  Mafter  hath,  by  himfelf,  or  by  the  mouths  of  his  apoftles,  required 
of  him,  either  to  be  believed  or  done. 

The  creed-maker,  in  the  following  page,  256.  hath  thefe  words :  u  It  is 
<c  worth  the  reader’s  obferving,  that  notwithftanding  I  liad  in  twelve  pages 
ct  together  (viz.  from  the  eighth  to  the  twentieth)  proved,  that  feveral  propo- 
“  fitions  are  neceflary  to  be  believed  by  us,  in  order  to  our  being  chriftians  ; 
“  yet  thisfbam-animadverter  attends  not  to  any  one  of  the  particulars  which  I 
<c  had  mentioned,  nor  offers  any  thing  againft  them ;  but  only,  in  a  lumping 
“  way,  dooms  them  all  in  thofe  magifterial  words  ;  c<  I  do  not  fee  any  proof 
“  he  produces,”  p.  21.  “  This  is  his  wonderful  way  of  confuting  me,  by  pre- 
“  tending  that  he  cannot  fee  any  proof  in  what  I  allege;  and  all  the  world 
“  muft  be  led  by  his  eyes.” 

Answ.  “  It  is  worth  the  reader’s  obferving,”  that  the  creed-maker  does 
not  reply  to  what  Mr.  Bold  has  faid  to  him,  as  we  have  already  feen,  and 
fhall  fee  more  as  we  go  on  ;  and  therefore  he  has  little  reafon  to  complain  of 
him,  for  not  having  anfwered  enough.  Mr.  Bold  did  well  to  leave  that  which 
was  an  infignificant  lump,  fo  as  it  was,  together  :  for  ’tis  no  wonderful  thing 
not  to  fee  any  proof,  where  there  is  no  proof.  There  is  indeed,  in  thofe 
pages  the  creed-maker  mentions,  much  confidence,  much  aflertion,  a  great 
many  queftions  asked,  and  a  great  deal  faid  after  his  fafhion  :  but  for  a  proof, 
I  deny  there  is  any  one.  And  if  what  I  have  faid  in  another  place  already, 
does  not  convince  him  of  it,  I  challenge  him,  with  all  his  eyes,  and  thofe  of  the 
world  to  boot,  to  find  out,  in  thofe  twelve  renowned  pages,  one  proof.  Let 
him  fet  down  the  propofition,  and  his  proof  of  its  being  abfolutely  and  indif¬ 
penfably  neceflary  to  be  believed  to  make  a  man  a  chriftian  ;  and  I  too  will 
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join  with  him  in  his  teftimonial  of  himfelf,  that  he  is  irrefragable.  But  I 
muft  tell  him  before-hand,  talking  a  great  deal  loolly  will  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Bold  and  I  fay  we  cannot  fee  any  proof  in  thofe  twelve  pages: 
the  way  to  make  us  fee,  or  to  convince  the  world  that  we  are  blind,  is  to 
fingle  out  one  proof  out  of  that  wood  of  words  there,  which  you  feem  to 
take  for  arguments,  and  fet  down  in  a  fyllogifm,  which  is  the  fair  trial  of  a 
proof  or  no  proof.  You  have,  indeed,  a  fyllogifm  in  the  23d  page;  but  that 
is  not  in  thofe  twelve  pages  you  mention.  Beiides,  I  have  lhewed  in  another 
place,  what  that  proves ;  to  which  I  refer  you. 

In  anfwer  to  the  creed-maker’s  queftion,  about  his  other  fundamentals 
found  in  -  the  epiftles;  “  Why  did  the  apoftles  write  thefe  dodtrines  ?  Was  it 
“  not,  that  thofe  they  writ  to,  might  give  their  affent  to  them?”  Mr.  Bold, 
p.  22.  replies;  “  But  then  it  may  be  asked  again,  Were  not  thofe perfons 
u  chriftians,  to  whom  the  apoftles  writ  thefe  dodtrines,  and  whom  they 
“  required  to  affent  to  them  ?  Yes,  verily.  And  if  fo,  What  was  it  that  made 
u  them  chriftians  before  their  affent  to  thefe  dodtrines  was  required  ?  If  it 
<c  were  any  thing  befides  their  believing  Jelus  to  be  the  Meffiah,”  it  ought  to 
be  inftanced  in,  and  made  out. 

But  to  this  Mr.  Edwards  answers  not. 

The  next  thing  in  controverfy  between  Mr.  Bold  and  the  creed-maker, 
(for  I  follow  Mr.  B— d’s  order)  is  about  a  matter  of  fadt,  viz.  Whether  the 
creed-maker  has  proved,  u  that  Jefus  Chrift  and  his  apoftles  have  taught, 
“  that  no  man  can  be  a  chriftian,  or  (hall  be  faved,  unlefs  he  have  an  explicit 
“  knowledge  of  all  thofe  things,  which  have  an  immediate  refpedt  to  the  occa- 
“  lion,  author,  way,  means  and  iffue  of  our  falvation,  and  which  are  necef- 
“  fary  for  the  knowing  the  true  nature  and  delign  of  it?”  This,  Mr  Bold, 
p.  24.  tells  him,  “  he  has  not  done.”  To  this  the  creed-maker  replies, 
p.  258. 

“  And  yet  the  reader  may  fatisfy  himfelf,  that  this  is  the  very  thing  that 
u  I  had  been  proving  juft  before,  and  indeed,  all  along  in  the  foregoing  chap- 
“  ter.”  Anfw.  There  have  been  thofe  who  have  been  feven  years  proving  a 
thing,  which  at  laft  they  could  not  do ;  and  I  give  you  feven  years  to  prove 
this  propolition,  which  you  Ihould  there  have  proved ;  and  I  muft  add  to  your 
fcote  here,  viz. 

LII.  “  That  Jefus  Chrift,  or  his  apoftles,  have  taught,  that  no  man  can 
“  be  a  chriftian,  or  can  be  faved,  unlefs  he  hath  an  explicit  knowledge 
“  of  all  thofe  things  which  have  an  immediate  refpedt  to  the  occalion, 
<e  author,  way,  means  and  iffue  of  our  falvation,  and  which  are  necef- 
“  fary  for  our  knowing  the  true  nature  and  delign  of  it.” 

Nor  muft  the  poor  excufe,  of  faying,  It  was  not  neceffary  “  to  add  any 
“  farther  medium,  and  proceed  to  another  fyllogifm,  becaufe  you  had  fecured 
“  that  propofition  before ;  ”  go  for  payment.  If  you  had  fecured  it,  as  you 
fay,  it  had  been  quite  as  eafy,  and  much  more  for  your  credit,  to  have  pro¬ 
duced  the  proof  whereby  you  had  fecured  it,  than  to  fay  you  had  done  it ; 
and  thereupon  to  reproach  Mr.  Bold  with  heedlefnefs ;  and  to  tell  the  world, 
that  l<  he  cares  not  what  he  faith.”  The  rule  of  fair  difpute  is,  indifpenfably 
to  prove,  where  any  thing  is  denied.  To  evade  this,  is  lhuftling;  and  he 
that,  inftead  of  it,  anfwers  with  ill  language,  in  my  country,  is  called  a  foul- 
mouth’d  wrangler. 

To  the  creed-maker’s  exception  to  my  demand,  about  the  adlual  belief  of 
all  his  fundamentals  in  his  new  creed,  Mr.  Bold  asks,  p.  24.  “  Whether  a 
u  man  can  believe  particular  proportions,  and  not  actually  believe  them  ?” 
But  to  this  Mr.  Edwards  answers  not. 

Mr.  Bold,  p.  25.  farther  acknowledges  the  creed-maker’s  fundamental 
propolitions  to  u  be  in  the  bible ;  and  that  they  are  for  this  purpofe  there, 
Vol.  II.  8  T  “  that 
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u  that  they  might  be  believed:”  and  To,  he  faith,  “  is  every  other  propofi- 
“  tion  which  is  taught  in  our  bibles.”  But  asks,  cc  How  will  it  thence  fol- 
“  low,  that  no  man  can  be  a  chriftian,  till  he  particularly  know,  and  actually 
“  aflent  to,  every  proportion  in  our  bibles  ?” 

But  to  this  Mr.  Edwards  answers  not. 

From  p.  26.  to  30.  Mr.  Bold  {hews,  that  the  creed-maker’s  reply,  con¬ 
cerning  my  not  gathering  of  fundamentals  out  of  the  epiftles,  is  nothing  to 
the  purpofe ;  and  this  he  demonftratively  proves. 

And  to  this  Mr.  Edwards  answers  not. 

The  creed-maker  had  fahly  faid,  That  “  I  bring  no  tidings  of  an  evan- 
u  gelical  faith and  thence  very  readily  and  charitably  infers ;  “  Which 
gives  us  to  underftand,  that  he  verily  believes  there  is  no  fuch  chriftian  faith.” 
To  this  Mr.  Bold  thus  foftly  replies,  p.  31.  “  I  think  Mr.  Edwards  is  much 
“  miftaken,  both  in  his  afiertion  and  inference  :  ”  and  to  fhew  that  he  could 
not  fo  infer,  adds ;  “  If  the  author  of  the  reafonablenefs  of  chriftianity,  &c. 
<l  had  not  brought  any  tidings  of  fuch  a  faith,  I  think  it  could  not  be  hence 
“  juftly  inferred,  that  “  he  verily  believes  there  is  no  fuch  chriftian  faith  :  ” 
u  becaufe  his  inquiry  and  fearch  was  not  concerning  chriftian  faith,  confidered 
<(  fubjedtively,  but  objedtively  ;  what  the  articles  be,  which  muft  be  believed 
u  to  make  a  man  a  chriftian  j  and  not,  with  what  fort  of  faith  thefe  articles 
“  are  to  be  believed.” 

T  o  this  the  creed-maker  anfwers  indeed ;  but  it  is  fomething  as  much 
worfe  than  nothing,  as  falfhood  is  worfe  than  filence.  His  words  are,  p.  258. 
“  It  may  be  queftioned,  from  what  he  [the  animadverter]  hath  the  confidence 
tc  to  fay,  p.  31.  viz.  There  is  no  inquiry  in  the  reafonablenefs  of  chriftianity, 
et  concerning  faith  fubjedtively  confidered,  but  only  objedtively,”  &c.  And 
thus  having  let  down  Mr.  B— d’s  words,  otherwife  than  they  are  j  for  Mr. 
Bold  does  not  fay,  there  is  no  inquiry,  i.  e.  no  mention,  (for  fo  the  creed- 
maker  explains  inquiries  here.  For  to  convince  Mr.  Bold,  that  there  is  an 
inquiry,  i.  e.  mention,  of  fubjedtive  faith,  he  alleges,  That  fubjedtive  faith  is 
fpoken  of  in  the  191ft  and  i92d  pages  of  my  book.)  But  Mr.  Bold  fays, 
not  that  faith,  confidered  fubjedtively,  is  not  fpoken  of  any  where  in  the  rea¬ 
fonablenefs  of  chriftianity,  &c.  but  “  that  the  author’s  inquiry  and  fearch 
tc  (i.  e.  the  author’s  fearch,  or  defign  of  his  fearch)  was  not  concerning  chrif- 
“  tian  faith  confidered  fubjedtively.”  And  thus  the  creed-maker,  impofing 
on  his  reader,  by  perverting  Mr.  Bold’s  fenfe,  from  what  was  the  intention  of 
my  inquiry  and  fearch,  to  what  I  had  faid  in  it,  he  goes  on,  after  his  fcur- 
rilous  fafhion,  to  infult,  in  thefe  words  which  follow  j  “  I  fay,  it  may  be 
“  guefs’d  from  this,  what  a  liberty  this  writer  takes,  to  aflert  what  he  pleafes.” 
Anfw.  u  To  afiert  what  one  pleafes,”  without  truth,  and  without  certainty, 
is  the  worft  charadter  can  be  given  a  writer ;  and  with  falfhood  to  charge  it  on 
another,  is  no  mean  flander  and  injury  to  a  man’s  neighbour.  And  yet  to 
thefe  .fhameful  arts  muft  he  be  driven,  who  finding  his  ftrength  of  managing  a 
caufe  to  lie  only  in  fidtion  and  falfhood,  has  no  other,  but  the  dull  Billingf- 
gate  way  of  covering  it,  by  endeavouring  to  divert  the  reader’s  obfervation 
and  cenfure  from  himfelf,  by  a  confident  repeated  imputation  of  that  to  his 
advdrfary,  which  he  himfelf  is  fo  frequent  in  the  commiflion  of.  And  of 
this  the  inftances  I  have  given,  are  a  fufficient  proof ;  in  which  I  have  been  at 
the  pains  to  fet  down  the  Words  on  both  fides,  and  the  pages  where  they  are 
to  be  found,  for  the  reader’s  full  fatisfadtion. 

The  caufe  in  debate  between  us  is  of  great  weight,  and  concerns  every 
chriftian.  That  any  evidence  in  the  propofal,  or  defence  of  it,  can  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  conquer  all  men’s  prejudices,  is  vanity  to  imagine.  But  this,  I  think, 
I  may  juftly  demand  of  every  reader,  that  fince  there  are  great  and  vifible 
falfhoods  on  one  fide  or  the  other,  (for  the  accufations  of  this  kind  are  pofitive 
and  frequent)  he  would  examine  on  which  fide  they  are :  and  upon  that  I 
will  venture  the  caufe  in  any  reader’s  judgment,  who  will  be  but  at  the  pains 
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of  turning  to  the  pages  marked  out  to  him ;  and  as  for  him  that  will  not  do 
that,  I  care  not  much  what  he  fays. 

The  creed-maker's  following  words,  p.258.  have  the  natural  mark  of 
their  author.  They  are  thefe  :  “  How  can  this  animadverter  come  off  with 
“  peremptory  declaring,  that  fubjedtive  faith  is  not  inquired  into,  in  the 
“  treatife  of  the  reafonablenefs  of  chriftianity,  See.  when  in  another  place, 
“  p.  35.  and  36.  he  avers,  That  chriftian  faith  and  chriftianity,  confidered 
“  fubjedively,  are  the  fame?”  Anfw.  In  which  words  there  are  two  rriani- 
feft  untruths :  the  one  is,  “  That  Mr.  Bold  peremptorily  declares,  that  fub- 
“  jedive  faith  is  not  inquired  into,  i.  e.  fpoken  of,  in  the  reafonablenefs  of 
“  chriftianity,”  &c.  Whereas  Mr.  Bold  fays,  in  that  place,  p.  3  1.  “  If  he 
<c  [i.  e.  the  author]  had  not  faid  one  word  concerning  faith  fubjedively  con- 
“  fidered.”  The  creed-maker's  other  untruth  is  his  faying,  “  That  the  ani- 

madverter  avers,  p.35,36.  that  chriftian  faith  and  chriftianity,  confidered 
"  fubjedtively,  are  the  fame.”  Whereas  ’tis  evident,  that  Mr.  Bold,  arguing 
againft  thefe  words  of  the  creed-maker,  “  (The  belief  of  Jefus  being  the 
“  Mefliah,  was  one  of  the  firft  and  leading  ads  of  chriftian  faith)”  fpeaks  in 
that  place  of  an  adt  of  faith,  as  thefe  words  of  his  demonftrate :  a  Now,  I 

apprehend  that  chriftian  faith  and  chriftianity,  confidered  fubjedtively,  (and 
“  an  act  of  chriftian  faith,  I  think,  cannot  be  underftood  in  any  other 
“  fenfe)  are  the  very  fame.”  I  muft  therefore  defire  him  to  fet  down  the 
words,  wherein  the  animadverter  peremptorily  declares, 

LIII.  “  That  fubjedtive  faith  is  not  inquired  into,  or  fpoken  of,  in  the 
treatife  of  the”  reafonablenefs  of  chriftianity,  Sec. 

And  next,  to  produce  the  words  wherein  the  animadverter  avers, 

LIV.  u  That  chriftian  faith  and  chriftianity,  confidered  fubjedtively, 
are  the  fame.” 

To  the  creed-maker’s  faying,  u  That  the  author  of  the  reafonablenefs  of 
“  chriftianity,  See.  brings  us  no  tidings  of  evangelical  faith  belonging  to  chrif- 
“  tianity,”  Mr.  Bold  replies;  That  I  have  done  it  in  all  thofe  pages  where  I 
fpeak  of  taking  and  accepting  Jefus  to  be  our  King  and  ruler ;  and  particu¬ 
larly  he  fets  down  my  words  out  of  p.301. 

But  to  this  Mr.  Edwards  answers  not. 

The  creed-maker  fays,  p.  59.  of  his  focinianifm  unmask’d,  that  the 
author  of  the  reafonablenefs  of  chriftianity  “  tells  men  again  and  again,  that 
“  a  chriftian  man,  or  member  of  Chrift,  needs  not  know  or  believe  any  more 
“  than  that  one  individual  point.”  To  which  Mr.  Bold  thus  replies,  p.  33. 
<c  If  any  man  will  (hew  me  thofe  words  in  any  part  of  the  reafonablenefs, 
“  &c.  I  (hall  fufped  I  was  not  awake  all  the  time  I  was  reading  that  book  : 
“  and  I  am  as  certain  as  one  awake  can  be,  that  there  are  feveral  paflages  in 
“  that  book  diredtly  contrary  to  thefe  words.  And  there  are  fome  expref- 
“  (ions  in  the  vindication  of  the  reafonableneis,  See.  one  would  think,  if 
“  Mr.  Edwards  had  obferved  them,  they  would  have  prevented  that  mif- 
“  take.” 

But  to  this  Mr.  Edwards  answers  not. 

Mr.  Bold,  p.  34.  takes  notice,  that  the  creed-maker  had  not  put  the 
query,  or  objedion,  right,  which  he  fays,  “  Some,  and  not  without  fome 
“  (hew  of  ground,  may  be  apt  to  ftart :  ”  and  therefore  Mr.  Bold  puts  the 
query  right,  viz.  u  Why  did  Jefus  Chrift,  and  his.apoftles,  require  aftent  to, 
4<  and  belief  of,  this  one  article  alone,  viz.  That  Jefus  is  the  Melfiah,  to  con- 
4t  ftitute  and  make  a  man  a  chriftian,  or  true  member  of  Chrift,  (as  it  is  abun- 
“  dantly  evident  they  did,  from  the  reafonablenefs  of  chriftianity)  if  the 
“  belief  of  more  articles  is  abfolutely  necefiary  to  make  and  conftitute  a  man 
**  a  chriftian?” 
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But  to  this  Mr.  Edwards  answers  not. 

And  therefore  I  put  the  objection  or  query  to  him  again,  in  Mr.  Bold’s 
words,  and  expert  an  anfwer  to  it,  viz. 

LV.  a  W  H  Y  did  Jefus  Chrift,  and  his  apoftles,  require  affent  to,  and  belief 
“  of,  this  one  article  alone,  viz.  That  Jefus  is  the  Meiliah,  to  make  a 
a  man  a  chriftian,  (as  it  is  abundantly  evident  they  did,  from  all  their 
a  preaching,,  recorded  throughout  the  whole  hiflory  of  the  Evangelifts- 
a  and  the  Adts)  if  the  belief  of  more  articles  be  abfolutely  neceffary  to 
“  make  a  man  a  chriftian  ?  ” 

« 

The  creed-maker  having  made  believing  Jefus  to  be  the  Meffiah,  only  one 
of  the  firft  and  leading  adts  of  chriftian  faith;  Mr.  Bold,  p.  35.  rightly  tells* 
him,  That  <fi  chriftian  faith  muft  be  the  belief  of  fome thing  or  other  :  and> 
**  if  it  be  the  belief  of  any  thing  befides  this,  that  Jefus  is  the  Chrift,  or 
**  Meffiah,  that  other  thing  fhould  be  fpecified ;  and  it  fhould  be  made  appear, 
tc  that  the  belief  that  Jefus  is  the  Meffiah,  without  the  belief  of  that  other 
“  propofttion,  is  not  chriftian  faith.” 

But  to  this  Mr.  Edwards  answers  not. 

Mr.  B— d,  in  the  four  following  pages,  36,-39.  has  excellently  explained 
the  difference  between  that  faith  which  conftitutes  a  man  a  chriftian,  and  that 
faith  whereby  one  that  is  a  chriftian,  believes  the  doctrine  taught  by  our  Sa¬ 
viour  j  and  the  ground  of  that  difference :  and  therein  has  fully  overturned 
this  propofttion,  “  That  believing  Jefus  to  be  the  Meffiah,  is  but  a  ftep,  or 
**  the  firft  ftep,  to  chriftianity.” 

But  to  this  Mr.  Edwards  answers  not. 

T  o  the  creed-maker’s  fuppofing  that  other  matters  of  faith  were  propofed 
with  this,  that  Jefus  is  the  Meffiah ;  Mr.  Bold  replies.  That  this  fhould  be 
proved,  viz.  that  other  articles  were  propofed,  as  requifite  to  be  believed  to 
make  men.  chriftians.  And,  p.  40.  he  gives  a  reafon  why  he  is  of  another 
mind,  viz.  u  Becaufe  there  is  nothing  but  this  recorded,  which  was  infilled 
“  on  for  that  purpofe.” 

But  to  this  Mr.  Edwards  answers  not. 

Mr.  Bold,  p.  42.  (hews,  that  Rom.  x.  9.  which  the  creed-maker  brought 
againft  it,  confirms  the  aflertion  of  the  author  of  the  reafonablenefs,  &c.  con¬ 
cerning  the  faith  that  makes  a  man  a  chriftian. 

But  to  this  Mr.  Edwards  answers  not. 

The  creed-maker  fays,  p.  78.  “  This  is  the  main  anfwer  to  the  objection, 
(or  query  above  propos’d)  viz.  That  chriftianity  was  erected  by  degrees.”  This 
Mr.  Bold,  p.  43.  proves  to  be  nothing  to  the  purpofe,  by  this  reafon,  viz. 
c<  Becaufe  what  makes  one  man  a  chriftian,  or  ever  did  make  any  man  a 
ct  chriftian,  will  at  any  time,  to  the  end  of  the  world,  make  another  man  a 
**  chriftian and  asks,  “  Will  not  that  make  a  chriftian  now,  which  made 
“  the  apoftles  themfelves  chriftians  ?  ” 

But  to  this  Mr.  Edwards  answers  not. 

In  anfwer  to  his  fixth  chapter,  Mr.  Bold,  p.  45.  tells  him,  “  It  was  not 

my  bufinefs  to  difcourfe  of  the  Trinity,  or  any  other  particular  dodtrines,. 
“  propofed  to  be  believed  by  them  who  are  chriftians ;  and  that  it  is  no  fair 
“  and  juft  ground  toaccufe  a  man,  for  rejecting  the  dodtrines  of  the  Trinity, 
u  and  that  Jefus  is  God,  becaufe  he  does  not  interpret  fome  particular  texts 
u  to  the  fame  purpofe  others  do.” 

But  to  this  Mr.  Edwards  answers  not. 

Indeed  he  takes  notice  of  thefe  words  of  Mr.  Bold,  in  this  paragraph, 
viz.  u  Hence  Mr.  Edwards  takes  occafion  to  write  many  pages  about  thefe 
“  terms  [viz.  Meffiah,  and  Son  of  God]  j  but  I  do  not  perceive  that  he  pre* 
“  tends  to  offer  any  proof,  that  thefe  were  not  fynonymous  terms  amongfi: 
“  the  Jews  at  that  time,  which  is  the  point  he  fhould  have  proved,  if  he 
“  defigned  to  invalidate  what  this  author  fays  about  that  matter.”  To  this  the 

creed;- 
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creed-maker  replies,  p.  257.  “  The  animadverter  doth  not  fo  much  as  offer 
“  one  fy liable  to  difprove  what  I  delivered,  and  clofely  urged  on  that  head.” 
Anfw.  What  need  any  anfwer  to  difprove,  where  there  is  no  proof  brought, 
that  reaches  the  propofition  in  queftion  ?  If  there  had  been  any  fuch  proof, 
the  producing  of  it,  in  fhort,  had  been  a  more  convincing  argument  to  the 
reader,  than  fo  much  bragging  of  what  has  been  done.  For  here  are  more 
words  fpent,  (for  I  have  not  fet  them  all  down)  than  would  have  ferved  to 
have  expreffed  the  proof  of  this  propofition,  viz.  that  the  terms  above-men¬ 
tioned  were  not  fynonymous  amongft  the  Jews,  if  there  had  been  any  proof 
of  it.  But  having  already  examined  what  the  creed- maker  brags  he  has 
clofely  urged,  I  flhall  fay  no  more  of  it  here. 

T o  the  creed-maker’s  making  me  a  Socinian,  in  his  eighth  chapter,  for 
not  naming  Chriffs  fatisfa&ion  amongft  the  advantages  and  benefits  of  Chrifl:  s 
coming  into  the  world;  Mr.  Bold  replies,  “  1.  That  it  is  no  proof,  becaufe 
“  I  prom i fed  not  to  name  every  one  of  them.  And  the  mention  of  fome  is 
“  no  denial  of  others.”  2.  He  replies.  That  “  fatisfa&ion  is  not  fo  ftridtly 
**  to  be  termed  an  advantage,  as  the  effects  and  fruits  of  it  are  ;  and  that  the 
“  dodtrine  of  fatisfa&ion  inftrudts  us  in  the  way  how  Chrift  did,  by  divine 
“  appointment,  obtain  thofe  advantages  for  us.”  And  this  was  an  anfwer 
that  deferved  fome  reply  from  the  creed-maker. 

But  to  this  he  answers  not. 

Mr.  Bold  fays  right,  that  this  is  a  dodtrine  that  is  of  mighty  importance 
for  a  chriftian  to  be  well  acquainted  with.  And  I  will  add  to  it,  that  it  is  very 
hard  for  a  chriffian,  ,who  reads  the  feripture  with  attention,  and  an  unpreju¬ 
diced  mind,  to  deny  the  fatisfadtion  of  Chrifl:  :  but  it  being  a  term  not  ufed 
by  the  Holy  Ghoft  in  the  feripture,  and  very  varioufly  explained  by  thofe  that 
do  ufe  it,  and  very  much  ffumbled  at  by  thofe  I  was  there  lpeaking  to,  who 
were  fuch,  as  I  there  fay,  “  Who  will  not  take  a  bleffing,  unlefs  they  be 
“  inftrudted  what  need  they  had  of  it,  and  why  it  was  bellowed  upon  them;” 

I  left  it,  with  the  other  difputed  dodtrines  of  chriftianity,  to  be  looked  into, 
(to  fee  what  it  was  Chrifl;  had  taught  concerning  it)  by  thofe  who  were  chrif- 
tians,  and  believed  Jefus  to  be  the  Saviour  promifed,  and  fent  from  God. 
And  ,  to  thofe  who  yet  doubted  that  he  was  fo,  and  made  this  objection ; 
“  What  need  was  there  of  a  Saviour?”  I  thought  it  moll:  reafonable  to  offer 
fuch  particulars  only  as  were  agreed  on  by  all  chriftians,  and  were  capable  of 
no  difpute,  but  mull  be  acknowledged  by  every  body  to  be  needful.  This 
though  the  words  above-quoted  out  of  the  reafonablenefs  of  chriftianity,  &c. 
p.  572.  Ihew  to  be  my  defign;  yet  the  creed-maker  plainly  gives  me  the  lye, 
and  tells  me  it  was  not  my  defign.  “  All  the  world  are  faithlefs,  falfe, 
“  treacherous,  hypocritical,  flxainers  upon  their  reafon  and  confcience,  dif- 
u  femblers,  journeymen,  mercenary  hirelings,  except  Mr.  Edwards:”  I 
mean,  all  the  world  that  oppofes  him.  And  mull:  not  one  think,  he  is  mightily 
beholden  to  the  excellency  and  readinefs  of  his  own  nature,  who  is  no  fooner 
engaged  in  controverfy,  but  he  immediately  finds  out  in  his  adverfaries,  thefe 
arts  of  equivocation,  lying  and  effrontery,  in  managing  of  it  ?  Reafon,  and 
learning,  and  acquired  improvements,  might  elfe  have  let  him  gone  on  with 
others,  in  the  dull  and  ordinary  way  of  fair  arguing ;  wherein,  poflibly,  he 
might  have  done  no  great  feats.  Muft  not  a  rich  and  fertile  foil  within,  and  a 
prompt  genius,  wherein  a  man  may  readily  fpy  the  propenfities  of  bafe  and 
corrupt  nature,  be  acknowledged  to  be  an  excellent  qualification  for  a  difpu- 
tant,  to  help  him  to  the  quick  difeovery  and  laying  open  of  the  faults  of  his 
opponents ;  which  a  mind  otherwife  difpofed  would  not  fo  much  as  fufpedt  ? 
Mr.  Bold,  without  this,  could  not  have  been  fo  foon  found  out  to  be  a  journey¬ 
man,  a  diffembler,  an  hired  mercenary,  and  flored  with  all  thofe  good  quali¬ 
ties,  wherein  he  hath  his  full  fhare  with  me.  But  why  would  he  then  venture 
upon  Mr.  Edwards,  who  is  fo  very  quick-fighted  in  thefe  matters,  and  knows 
fo  well  what  villainous  man,  is  capable  of? 

VOL.  II.  8  U  I  SHOULD 
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I  should  not  here,  in  this  my  vindication,  have  given  the  reader  fo  much 
of  Mr.  Bold’s  reafoning,  which,  though  clear  and  ftrong,  yet  has  more  beauty 
and  force,  as  it  ftands  in  the  whole  piece  in  his  book  ;  nor  fhould  I  have  fo 
often  repeated  this  remark  upon  each  paflage,  viz.  “  To  this  Mr.  Edwards 
anfwers  not  j”  had  it  not  been  the  fhorteft  and  propereft  comment  could  be 
made  on  that  triumphant  paragraph  of  his,  which  begins  in  the  128th 
page  of  his  Socinian  creed  j  wherein,  among  a  great  deal  of  no  fmall 
ftrutting,  are  thefe  words :  “  By  their  profound  filence  they  acknowledge 
they  have  nothing  to  reply.”  He  that  defires  to  fee  more  of  the  fame  noble 
ftrain,  may  have  recourfe  to  that  eminent  place.  Befides,  it  was  fit  the  reader 
Ihould  have  this  one  tafte  more  of  the  creed-maker’s  genius.,  who,  palling  by 
in  filence  all  thefe  clear  and  appofite  replies  of  Mr.  Bold,  loudly  complains  of 
him,  p.  259.  “  That  where  he  [Mr.  Bold]  finds  fomething  that  he  dares  not 
w  objedt  againft,  he  Ihifts  it  off.”  And  again,  p.  260.  “  That  he  doth  not 
“  make  any  offer  at  reafon ;  there  is  not  the  leaft  fhadow  of  an  argument. — 
“  As  if  he  were  only  hired  to  fay  fomething  againft  me,  [the  creed-maker] 
“  tho’  not  at  all  to  the  purpofe  :  and  truly,  any  man  may  difcern  a  mekce- 
“  nary  ftroke  all  along;”  with  a  great  deal  more  to  the  fame  purpofe. 
For  fuch  language  as  this,  mixed  with  fcurrility,  neither  fit  to  be  fpoken 
by,  nor  of,  a  minifter  of  the  gofpel,  make  up  the  remainder  of  his  poftfcript. 
But  to  prevent  this  for  the  future;  I  demand  of  him,  that  if  in  either  of  his 
treatifes,  there  be  any  thing  againft  what  I  have  faid,  in  my  reafonablenefs 
of  chriftianity,  which  he  thinks  not  fully  anfwered,  he  will  fet  down  the 
propofition  in  direct  words,  and  note  the  page  of  his  book,  where  it  is  to  be 
found  ;  and  I  promife  him  an  anfwer  to  it.  For  as  for  his  railing,  and  other 
fluff,  befides  the  matter,  I  fhall  hereafter  no  more  trouble  myfelf  to  take 
notice  of  it.  And  fo  much  for  Mr.  Edwards. 

THERE  is  another  gentleman,  and  of  another  fort  of  make,  parts,. 

and  breeding,  who  (as  it  feems,  afham’d  of  Mr.  Edwards’s  way  of 
handling  controverfies  in  religion)  has  had  fomething  to  fay  of  my  “  reafon¬ 
ablenefs  of  chriftianity,  &c.”  and  fo  has  made  it  neceflary  for  me  to  fay  a 
word  to  him,  before  I  let  thefe  papers  go  out  of  my  hand.  It  is  the  author 
of  “  the  occafional  paper,”  numb.  1.  The  fecond,  third,  and  fourth  pages 
of  that  paper,  gave  me  great  hopes  to  meet  with  a  man,  who  would  examine 
all  the  miftakes  which  come  abroad  in  print,  with  that  temper  and  indiffe- 
rency,  that  might  fet  an  exadt  pattern  for  controverfy,  to  thofe  who  would 
approve  themfelves  to  be  fincere  contenders  for  truth  and  knowledge,  and 
nothing  elfe,  in  the  difputes  they  engaged  in.  Making  him  allowance  for  the 
miftakes  that  felf-indulgence  is  apt  to  impofe  upon  human  frailty,  I  am  apt  to 
believe  he  thought  his  performance  had  been  fuch  :  but  I  crave  leave  to 
obferve,  that  good  and  candid  men  are  often  milled,  from  a  fair  unbiafled 
purfuit  of  truth,  by  an  over-great  zeal  for  fomething,  that  they,  upon  wrong 
grounds,  take  to  be  fo;  and  that  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  be  a  fair  and  unprejudiced 
champion  for  truth,  as  fome,  who  profefs  it,  think  it  to  be.  To  acquaint  him 
with  the  occafion  of  this  remark,  I  muft  defire  him  to  read  and  confider  his 
nineteenth  page  ;  and  then  to  tell  me, 

1.  Whether  he  knows,  that  the  dodtrine  propofed  in  the  w  reafonable¬ 
nefs  of  chriftianity,  6 cc.”  was  borrowed,  as  he  fays,  from  Hobbes’s  Leviathan  ? 
For  I  tell  him,  I  borrowed  it  only  from  the  writers  of  the  four  Gofpels,  and 
the  Adts ;  and  did  not  know  that  thofe  words,  he  quoted  out  of  the  Leviathan, 
were  there,  or  any  thing  like  them.  Nor  do  I  know  yet,  any  farther,  than 
as  I  believe  them  to  be  there,  from  his  quotation. 

2.  Whether  affirming,  as  he  does  pofitively,  this,  which  he  could  not 
know  to  be  true,  and  is  in  itfelf  perfectly  falfe,  were  meant  to  increale  or 
lefien  the  credit  of  the  author  of  the  “  reafonablenefs  of  chriftianity,  &c.” 
in  the  opinion  of  the  world  ?  Or  is  it  confonant  with  his  own  rule,  p.  3.  “  of 
“  putting  candid  conftrudtions  on.  what  adverfaries  fay  ?  ”  Or  with  what  fol¬ 
lows. 


Reafonablenefs  of  Christianity,  See. 

lows,  in  thefe  words  ?  “  The  more  divine  the  caufe  is,  dill  the  greater  fhould 
1‘  be  the  caution.  The  very  difcourftng  about  Almighty  God,  or  our  holy 
<l  religion,  fhould  compofe  our  paffions,  and  infpire  us  with  candor  and  love. 
u  It  is  very  indecent  to  handle  fuch  fubjedts,  in  a  manner  that  betrays  rancor 
“  and  fpite.  Thefe  are  fiends  that  ought  to  vanifh,  and  fhould  never  mix, 
a  either  with  a  fearch  after  truth,  or  the  defence  of  religion.” 

3.  Whether  the  propofitions  which  he  has,  out  of  my  book,  inferted 
into  his  nineteenth  page,  and  fays,  <c  are  confonant  to  the  words  of  the  Levia¬ 
than,”  were  thole,  of  all  my  book,  which  were  likelieft  to  give  the  reader  a 
true  and  Fair  notion  of  the  dodtrine  contained  in  it  ?  If  they  were  not,  I  mull 
defire  him  to  remember  and  beware  of  his  fiends.  Not  but  that  he  will  find 
thofe  propofitions1  there  to  be  true.  But  that  neither  he  nor  others  may  miftake 
my  book,  this  is  that,  in  fhort,  which  it  fays : 

1 .  That  there  is  a  faith  that  makes  men  chriftians. 

2.  That  this  faith  is  the  believing  “  Jefus  of  Nazareth  to  be  the  Meffiah.” 

3 .  That  the  believing  Jefus  to  be  the  Mefiiah,  includes  in  it  a  receiving 
him  for  our  Lord  and  King,  promifed  and  fent  from  God  :  and  fo  lays  upon 
all  his  fubjedfs,  an  abfolute  and  indifpenfable  necefiity  of  aflenting  to  all  that 
they  can  attain  the  knowledge  that  he  taught ;  and  of  a  fincere  obedience  to 
all  that  he  commanded. 

This,  whether  it  be  the  dodtrine  of  the  Leviathan,  I  know  not.  This 
appears  to  me  out  of  the  new  telfament,  from  whence  (as  I  told  him  in  the 
preface)  I  took  it  to  be  the  dodtrine  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apoftles ;  and  I 
would  not  willingly  be  miftaken  in  it.  If  therefore  there  be  any  other  faith 
befides  this,  abfolutely  requifite  to  make  a  man  a  chriftian,  I  fhall  here  again 
defire  this  gentleman  to  inform  me  what  it  is  ;  i.  e.  to  fet  down  all  thofe  pro¬ 
pofitions  which  are  fo  indifpenfably  to  be  believed,  (for  ’tis  of  fimple  believing, 
I  perceive,  the  controverly  runs)  that  no  man  can  be  a  believer,  i.  e.  a  chrif¬ 
tian,  without  an  adtual  knowledge  of,  and  an  explicit  affent  to,  them.  If  he 
fhall  do  this  with  that  candor  and  fairnefs  he  declares  to  be  neceflary  in  fuch 
matters,  I  fhall  own  myfelf  obliged  to  him  :  for  I  am  in  earned:,  and  I  would 
not  be  miftaken  in  it. 

If  he  fhall  decline  it,  I,  and  the  world  too,  muft  conclude,  that  upon  a 
review  of  my  dodtrine,  he  is  convinced  of  the  truth  of  it,  and  is  fatisfied,  that 
I  am  in  the  right.  For  it  is  impoffible  to  think,  that  a  man  of  that  fairnefs 
and  candor,  which  he  folemnly  prefaces  his  difeourfe  with,  fhould  continue 
to  condemn  the  account  I  have  given,  of  the  faith  which  I  am  perfuaded  makes 
a  chriftian;  and  yet  he  himfelf  will  not  tell  me,  (when  I  earneftly  demand  it 
of  him,  as  defirous  to  be  rid  of  my  error,  if  it  be  one)  what  is  that  more, 
which  is  abfolutely  required  to  be  believed  by  every  one,  before  he  can  be  a 
believer :  i.  e.  what  is  indifpenfably  neceffary  to  be  known,  and  explicitly 
believed,  to  make  a  man  a  chriftian. 

Another  thing  which  I  muft  defire  this  author  to  examine,  by  thofe  his 
own  rules,  is,  what  he  fays  of  me,  p.  30.  where  he  makes  me  to  have  a  pre¬ 
judice  againft  the  miniftry  of  the  gofpel,  and  their  office,  from  what  I  have 
faid,  in  my  reafonablenefs,  See.  p.  573,  574*  concerning  the  priefts  of  the 
world,  in  our  Saviours  time;  which  he  calls  bitter  refledfions. 

If  he  will  tell  me  what  is  fo  bitter,  in  any  one  of  thofe  paffages  which  he 
has  fet  down,  that  is  not  true,  or  ought  not  to  be  faid  there,  and  give  me  the 
reafon  why  he  is  offended  at  it ;  I  promife  him  to  make  what  reparation  he 
fhall  think  fit,  to  the  memory  of  thofe  priefts,  whom  he,  with  fo  much  good 
nature,  patronizes,  near  feventeen  hundred  years  after  they  have  been  out  of 
the  world  ;  and  is  fo  tenderly  concerned  for  their  reputation,  that  he  excepts 
againft  that,  as  faid  againft  them,  which  was  not.  For  one  of  the  three  places 
he  fets  down,  was  not  fpoken  of  priefts.  But  his  making  my  mentioning  the 
faults  of  the  priefts  of  old,  in  our  Saviour’s  time,  to  be  an  u  expofing  the 
“  office  of  the  minifters  of  the  gofpel  now,  and  a  vilifying  thofe  who  are 
“  employed  in  it ;”  I  muft  defire  him  to  examine,  by  his  own  rules  of  love 
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and  candor  >  and  to  tell  me,  “  Whether  I  have  not  reafon  here  again,  to  mind 
“  him  of  his  fiends,  and  to  advife  him  to  beware  of  them?”  And  to  fhew 
him  why  I  think  I  have,  I  crave  leave  to  ask  him  thefe  queftions : 

1.  Whether  I  do  not  all  along  plainly,  and  in  exprefs  words,  fpeak  of 
the  priefts  of  the  world,  preceding,  and  in  our  Saviour’s  time  ?  Nor  can  my 
argument  bear  any  other  fenfe. 

2.  Whether  all  I  have  faid  of  them  be  not  true  ? 

3.  Whether  the  reprefenting  truly  the  carriage  of  the  Jewifh,  and 
more  efpecially  of  the  heathen  priefts,  in  our  Saviour’s  time,  as  my  argument 
required,  can  expofe  the  office  of  the  minifters  of  the  golpel  now  ?  Or  ought 
to  have  fuch  an  interpretation  put  upon  it  ? 

4.  Whether  what  he  fays  of  the  “  air  and  language  I  ufe,  reaching 
farther,”  carry  any  thing  elfe  in  it,  but  a  declaration,  that  he  thinks  fome 
men’s  carriage  now,  hath  fome  affinity  with  that  I  have  truly  faid,  of  the 
priefts  of  the  world,  before  chriftianity  ;  and  that  therefore  the  faults  of 
thofe  fhould  have  been  let  alone,  or  touched  more  gently,  for  fear  fome  (hould 
think  thefe  now  concerned  in  it  ? 

5.  Whether,  in  truth,  this  be  not  to  accufe  them  with  a  defign  to  draw 
the  envy  of  it  on  me  ?  Whether  out  of  good  will  to  them,  or  to  me,  or  both, 
let  him  look.  This  I  am  fure,  I  have  fpoke  of  none  but  the  priefts  before 
chriftianity,  both  Jewifti  and  Heathen.  And  for  thofe  of  the  Jews,  what 
our  Saviour  has  pronounced  of  them,  juftifies  my  reflections  from  being  bitter  j 
and  that  the  idolatrous  heathen  priefts  were  better  than  they,  I  believe  our 
author  will  not  fay  :  and  if  he  were  preaching  againft  them,  as  oppofing  the 
minifters  of  the  gofpel,  I  fuppofe  he  would  give  as  ill  a  character  of  them. 
But  if  any  one  extends  my  words  farther,  than  to  thofe  they  were  fpoke  of, 
I  ask  whether  that  agrees  with  his  rules  of  love  and  candor. 

I  shall  impatiently  expeCt,  from  this  author  of  the  occafional  paper, 
an  anfwer  to  thefe  queftions ;  and  hope  to  find  them  fuch  as  becomes  that 
temper,  and  love  of  truth,  which  he  profefles.  I  long  to  meet  with  a  man, 
who,  laying  afide  party,  and  intereft,  and  prejudice,  appears  in  controverfy 
fo  as  to  make  good  the  character  of  a  champion  of  truth  for  truth’s  fake  j  a 
character  not  fo  hard  to  be  known  whom  it  belongs  to,  as  to  be  deferved. 
Whoever  is  truly  fuch  an  one,  his  oppofition  to  me  will  be  an  obligation. 
For  he  that  propofes  to  himfelf  the  convincing  me  of  an  error,  only  for  truth’s 
fake,  cannot,  I  know,  mix  any  rancor,  or  fpite,  or  ill-will,  with  it.  He 
will  keep  himfelf  at  a  diftance  from  thofe  fiends,  and  be  as  ready  to  hear,  as 
offer  reafon.  And  two  fo  difpofed  can  hardly  mifs  truth  between  them,  in 
a  fair  inquiry  after  it  j  at  leaft,  they  will  not  lofe  good-breeding,  and  efpe¬ 
cially  charity,  a  virtue  much  more  neceflary  than  the  attaining  of  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  obfcure  truths,  that  are  not  eafy  to  be  found  j  and  probably,  there¬ 
fore,  not  neceflary  to  be  known. 

The  unbiafled  defign  of  the  writer,  purely  to  defend  and  propagate  truth, 
feems  to  me  to  be  that  alone  which  legitimates  controverfies.  I  am  fure,  it 
plainly  diftinguifhes  fuch  from  all  others,  in  their  fuccefs  and  ufefulnefs.  If  a 
man,  as  a  fincere  friend  to  the  perfon,  and  to  the  truth,  labours  to.  bring  an¬ 
other  out  of  error,  there  can  be  nothing  more  beautiful,  nor  more  beneficial. 
If  party,  paffion,  or  vanity  direCt  his  pen,  and  have  a  hand  in  the  controverfy  j 
there  can  be  nothing  more  unbecoming,  more  prejudicial,  nor  more  odious. 
What  thoughts  I  {hall  have  of  a  man  that  (hall,  as  a  chriftian,  go  about  to 
inform  me  what  is  neceflary  to  be  believed  to  make  a  man  a  chriftian,  I  have 
declared,  in  the  preface  to  my  “  reafonablenefs  of  chriftianity,  &c.”  nor  do 
I  find  myfelf  yet  altered.  He  that,  in  print,  finds  fault  with  my  imperfeCt 
difcovery  of  that,  wherein  the  faith,  which  makes  a  man  a  chriftian,  confifts, 
and  will  not  tell  me  what  more  is  required,  will  do  well  to  fatisfy  the  world 
what  they  ought  to  think  of  him. 
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A  BR  AH  A  M  (the  patriarch)  his  war 
/\  proves  not  a  fovereign  power, 

Page  158,  &c. 

Had  no  authority  over  Loc,  160 
abridgment  of  faith,  what  it  is,  648,  649 

Abfolute  monarchy ,  its  being  “  jure  divino,”  a 
new  dodtrine,  hi 

Not  proved  divine,  from  Adam’s  fovereignty 
by  creation,  117.  rior  from  his  fovereignty 
by  donation,  117,  &c. 

How  dellruStive  it  is  to  mankind,  among  the 
Turks,  122 

Eve’s  fubjeStion  proves  it  not  to  be  “  jure  di¬ 
vino,”  126.  nor  Adam’s  fatherhood,  128,  &c. 
It  is  not  proved  divine  by  the  command, 
cc  Honour  thy  father,”  132 

It  flows  not  from  fatherhood  and  property, 

Ii7)  &c. 

Suppofing  it  et  jure  divino,”  it  is  neceflary  to 
know  the  perfon  invefted  with  it,  141,80:. 
The  abfurdity  of  fuppofing  it  to  defcend  from 
Adam  by  heirfhip,  148 

No  proof  of  it  from  Jacob,  or  other  patriarchs, 
152 — 160.  Nor  from  Noah’s  fons,  161. 
Nor  from  the  difperfion  of  Babel,  162, 8tc. 
Not  enjoyed  by  them,  163,  164 

Nimrod  had  no  right  to  it,  165 

The  dukes  of  Edom,  and  feveral  kings  men¬ 
tioned  in  fcripture,  proofs  againfl  it,  1 66 
Inconfiftent  with  civil  fociety,  198 

Why  the  fubjedts  of  it  are  kept  from  deftroying 
one  another,  199,  See. 

How  it  came  to  be  reftrained  bylaws,  ibid. 
Affs  of  the  apoftles  (book  fo  called)  the  author 
charged  not  his  readers  againfl:  ftirring  be¬ 
yond  it,  641 

How  wifely,  as  well  as  faithfully,  it  was  v/ritten 
by  St.  Luke  6 77,  676 

Attual  ajjbtt  to  fundamental  articles,  how  necef- 
fary,  621,  622 

Adam,  no  proof  of  his  abfolute  power  over  his 
children,  113,  114 

Had  no  abfolute  authority  by  creation,  115. 

Nor  by  God’s  appointment,  115,  See. 

The  grant  (Gen.  i.  28.)  gave  him  no  power 
over  men,  118 

The  fame  grant  was  given  to  all  men,  120,  124 
Suppofing  he  was  proprietor  of  all  things,  this 

proves  not  his  fovereignty,  124,  127 

His  abfolute  dominion,  not  proved  by  Eve’s 
fubjedtion,  126 

Of  the  conveyance  of  his  fuppofed  monarchi¬ 
cal  power,  1 40 

The  abfurdity  of  fuppofing  any  one  heir  of  his 
authority,  148 
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The  difficulties  of  difeovering  the  true  heir. 

Page  149,-  155— 158 
Wrong  notions  concerning  his  fall,  507,  708 
What  he  fell  from,  507 

Allegations  between  contending  parties,  to  be 
efteemed  falfe,  ’till  proved,  60$ 

Apoftles ,  the  wifdom  of  our  Lord  in  choofing 
fuch  mean  perfons,  546,  547 

The  Holy  Spirit  coming,  illuminated  their 
minds,  552,  553 

Arbitrary  government  worfe  than  none,  213 
No  right  to  it  from  conqueft,  229,  230 

Article ,  how  the  author  pleads  for  one  article  of 
faith,  607 — 612 

Articles  (of  the  church  of  England)  the  13th 
argued  from,  againfl  force  in  religion,  44 6 
The  17th  argued  from,  to  the  fame  purpole, 

508,  509  * 

Articles  (of  religion)  fome  have  been  feveral  hun¬ 
dred  years  explaining,  yet  not  underflood,  797 
Of  chriftianicy,  and  fuch  as  are  neceflary  to 
make  a  man  a  chriftian,  different,  646 
Athanaftus’s  creed ,  of  the  damnatory  fentence  in 

it,  453 

Atheifm,  charged,  by  fome,  upon  all  who  differ 
from  them,  168 ;  477 

Is  not  to  be  tolerated  by  magiftrates,  477,  47 6 
Want  of  ferioufnefs,  in  difeourfing  of  divine 
things,  may  occafion  it,  660 

Howfalfly  “  the  reafonablenefs,” See.  is  charged 
with  promoting  it,  661,  &c. 

Author  (of  this  book)  falfly  charged  with  making 
but  one  article  neceflary,  in  formal  words, 

607 

Falfly  accufed  of  denying  fome  articles  of  chri- 
flianity,  608.  And  of  new  modelling  the 

apoftles  creed,  609,  610 

The  feveral  articles,  made  neceflary  by  him, 

610,  8tc. 

Falfly  charged  with  faying,  cc  All  things  in 
“  chriftianity  muff  be  levelled  to  every  un- 
cc  derftanding,”  612,  617 

Requires  proof  of  his  making  all,  but  one  arti¬ 
cle,  ufelefs  to  make  a  man  a  chriftian,  612, 

613 

Denies  his  contending  for  but  one,  that  men 
may  underftand  their  religion,  612 — 617 
Not  guilry  of  folly,  in  requiring  a  complete 
lift  of  fundamentals,  617 — -620 

Flis  opponent  compared  to  a  judge,  who  was 
againfl  hearing  both  fides,  631 

Not  juftly  called  Socinian,  for  omitting  what  is 
not  exprefled  in  the  apoftles  creed,  670 
His  faith  unjuftly  reprefented  as  little  different 
from  that  of  a  Turk,  671,672 

His  account  of  faith,  very  different  from  the 
faith  of  devils  672 — 674 
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Author  unjuftly  charged  with  patronizing  igno¬ 
rance,  Page  677 

His  adverfary’s  arguing  from  one  to  none, 
would  equally  ferve  a  pagan,  66 3 

How  he  proves  himfelf  a  Chriftian,  691 

Sometimes  reprefented  a  Socinian,  fometimes  a 
Papift,  &c.  69 13  7x0,  &c. 

Why  he  omitted  feveral  paffages  in  the  evan- 
gelifts,  692 

We  ihould  judge  of  an  author,  by  what  he 
fpeaks,  not  the  contrary,  711,  712,713 
Authority  (political)  not  required  in  the  fifth  com¬ 
mandment,  134.  Vid.  Political  power. 

B. 

T^Alance  of  trade.  Vid.  Trade. 

Believe ,  to  believe  on  our  Saviour,  and  in 
his  name,  what  it  is 3  526,  727  3  530 

It  is  neceflary  to  believe  every  thing  known  to 
be  revealed  in  fcripture,  583 3  626 

What  mutt  be  believed  explicitly,  and  what  im¬ 
plicitly,  626 

We  muft  believe  the  manner  of  things,  when 
revealed,  630 

Believing ,  diftimftion  between  the  manner  and 
reality  of  things,  removes  not  the  difficulties 

of  it,  630 

Bentley  (Dr.)  his  judgment  of  the  caufe  of  infi¬ 
delity,  482 

Bills  of  exchange-,  the  only  ufe  of  ’em,  123  77 

Birth-right ,  dominion  does  not  naturally  belong 


to  it. 


Hi 


Bold ,  (Mr.)  the  author’s  letter  of  thanks  to  him, 

602 

Vindicated  from  contradi&ing  himfelf,  70 6 

—70  9 

His  opponent’s  fcurrilous  reflections  upon  him, 

7IOJ  711 

How  falfly  his  words  are  cited,  71 1 

Several  remarkable  paffages  in  him,  not  anfwer- 
ed,  712,7133717—721 

Groundlefly  charged  with  not  anfwering  his 
oppofer,  716,  717 

Why  fo  much  of  his  reafoning  is  mentioned  by 
the  author,  722 

Book ,  two  ways  of  making  one  unatifwerable,  607 
Bookfellers  ftirred  up,  againft  the  author,  by  his 
adverfary,  701 

Briars.  Vid.  Thorns. 

Bullion.  Vid.  Silver. 

Buyers ,  plenty  of  them  makes  things  dear,  21 

C. 

Arelefs  of  their  falvation,  fuch  not  to  be  neg- 
leCted,  3023  387,  386 

Caftraiion,  as  juftly  to  be  ufed  by  the  magiftrates 
to  makechafte,  as  force  to  promote  religion, 

2893491 

Ceremonies ,  of  the  Jews,  were  beggarly  elements, 
and  much  more  thofe,  which  are  human,  327 
Children ,  not  born  in  a  fullftateof  equality,  188 
Vet  they  are  born  to  it,  ibid. 

When  they  come  to  be  free,  189 

How  they  are  faid  to  be  born  free,  1 90 

Chrifi ,  the  meaning  of  his  anfwer,  John  vi.  70. 

538 

Why  he  exprefly  revealed  not  his  Mefliahfhip 
to  his  difciples,  733,  734 

More  clearly  difeovered  his  being  the  Mefliah, 
a  little  before  his  fufferings,  734,  See.  yet, 
even  then,  he  did  not  exprefly  declare  this 
to  the  Jewifh  rulers,  <340 

How  wilely  he  anfwcred  his  captious  enem  ts, 

74 

Why  he  owned  himfelf  to  be  the  Son  of  God, 
before  the  high  prieft,  543 


Chrifi ,  why  he  would  not  exprefly  own  himfelf  a 
King  before  Pilate,  Page  744,  747 

His  innocency  atteited  even  by  Judas  and  Pilate, 

748 

Why  he  fpoke  obfeurely,  of  his  deftroying  Jeru- 
falem,  (Matt,  xxiv.)  749 

Judas  being  gone,  he  fpake  more  explicitly  of 
his  kingdom,  770 

To  the  laft,  he  required  his  difciples,  only  to 
believe  him  robe  the  Mefliah,  770,  &c.  774 
Exprefly  applied  the  promifes  of  the  Mefliah  to 
himielf,  after  his  refurreCtion,  777 

Much  oftener  mentioned  his  kingly  office,  than 
any  other,  762 

How  he  fulfilled  the  moral  law,  763 

What  we  may  think  the  ftate  of  thofe,  who 
never  heard  of  him,  772 

The  neceflity  of  his  coming,  to  make  God 
known,  773 — 777.  To  Teach  men  their 
duty,  777 — 781.  To  inflruCt  in  the  right 
forms  of  divine  worflnp,  781,  See.  Togive 
fufficient  encouragement  to  a  good  life,  780, 
781.  And  toaffuremenof  divine  afliftance, 

781 

The  Jews  underftood  not  his  deity  to  be  fignified 
by  the  phrafe,  ‘c  the  Son  of  God,”  696,  697 
The  word,  Chrift,  often  ufed,  as  a  proper  name, 

698 

Chrijlians ,  fome,  fo  called,  are  of  different  reli¬ 
gions,  277 

What  is  neceflary  to  be  believed  to  make  men 
fo,  623,  624;  687 

Whether  all  things  of  this  fort  were  revealed  in 
our  Saviour’s  time,  683,  &c. 

What  was  fufficient  to  make  men  fuch  in 
Chrift’s  time,  is  fo  ftill,  690,  691 

Are  obliged  to  believe  all,  which  they  find  our 
Saviour  taught,  706,  7073  7133  717 

All  things,  neceflary  to  be  believed  by  them,  are 
not  neceflary  to  their  being  fuch,  714 

Why  they  muff  believe  whatever  they  find  re¬ 
vealed  by  Chrift,  717,  716 

Chrijlianity ,  prevailing  without  force,  a  mark  of 
its  truth,  2803478,479 

The  fundamental  articles  of  it,  cafy  to  be  under¬ 
ftood,  7843  797 

Church ,  what  it  is,  273,  274 

None  bom  a  member  of  it,  ibid. 

The  power  of  it,  274 

Has  no  authority  to  perfecute,  277 

Magiftrates  have  no  power  to  enforce  its  de¬ 
crees,  260,  261 

Is  to  determine  indifferent  circumftances  of 
worfliip,  263,  264 

Magiftrates  have  not  power  to  prohibit,  in  it, 
what  is  lawful  in  the  common- wealth,  ibid. 
Civil  inter  efts,  what  they  are,  272 

The  duty  of  magiftrates  to  fecure  ’em,  ibid. 
Civil  fociety ,  vid.  Political  fociety. 

Clergy ,  their  office  fufficient,  without  other  em¬ 
ployments,  3  34 

Clipped-money  fhould  pafs,  only  for  its  weight, 
99—101.  The  great  mifebief  of  its  paffing 
otherwife,  10 1 

The  charge  of  re-coining  it  fhould  not  be  borne 
by  the  publick,  103 

Coin ,  vid.  Money. 

Coinage ,  paid  for,  by  tax  on  wine,  46.  Cofts 

nothing  to  the  owner,  46  3  74.  Makes  not 
ftandard  lilver  worth  lefs  than  before,  60 

The  charge  of  it  computed,  62 

Afcertains  the  quantity  of  filver,  by  a  pub- 
lick  mark,  73.  And  fo  is  a  fecunty  to  the 
receiver,  74 

The  art  of  it  fhould  be  kept  fecret,  104 

Coming  of  Chrift,  vid.  Chrift. 

Commiftion  of  our  Lord,  was  to  convince  men  he 
was  the  Mefliah,  677 

Com- 
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Commifeion  of  the  apoftles,  and  of  the  feventy,  was 
of  the  fame  tenor,  Page  677 — 679 

Commodities,  the  goodnefs  of  them  does  not  always 
increafh  their  price,  22 

The  conlumption  of  them  enhances  their  value, 

ibid. 

How  the  vending  of  them  is  increafed,  23 
Common-wealth ,  how  men  come  under  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  it,  and  how  far,  208 

The  end  of  ic  is  the  prefervation  of  property, 

209 

The  feveral  forms  of  it,  21 1 

How  the  word  is  ufed  by  the  author,  ibid. 

Its  higheft  power  cannot  be  abfolutely  arbitrary, 

212 

Common-wealth  muft  be  governed  by  handing 

laws,  2x3 

Three  kinds  of  power  therein,  215 

The  liibordination  of  its  powers,  216 

What  it  is,  2.52 

End  of  ic,  not  to  force  men  in  religion,  but  to 
free  them  from  fuch  force,  354 

No  neceffity  to  exclude  Jews,  &c.  from  it,  to 
prevent  the  fedudtion  of  Chriltians,  362 — 364 
Community ,  how  the  fupreme  power  is  ultimately 
therein,  217 

Conditions ,  vid.  Covenant. 

Conformity  (in  religion)  and  not  conviction,  is  the 
end  of  penal  laws,  284 3  416 

Men  may  be  brought  to  it,  without  true  reli¬ 
gion,  410 

No  ground  to  prefume  it  is  always  upon  con¬ 
viction,  410,  41 1 

Whether  it  be  from  reafon  and  conviction,  or 
not,  cannot  be  certainly  known,  416,  417 
Some  things  required  to  it,  hard  to  be  under- 
ftood,  453 

Conjugal  fociety ,  how  made,  195 

The  caufe  of  its  long  continuance  in  mankind, 

19  6 

Conquest  gives  not  right  of  governing  to  the  aggref- 
for,  227 

If  unjuft,  the  conquered  may  appeal  to  heaven 
for  juftice,  ibid. 

When  juft,  it  gives  an  abfolute  power  over  the 
lives  of  the  conquered,  226 

Yet  not  over  their  eftates,  and  why,  22 6,  227 
Confederation,  to  force  men  to  it,  impracticable, 

369 

Conformifts  may  need  punifhment,  to  bring 
them  to  it,  as  much  as  diftenters,  370 

Ic  is  hard  to  underftand,  whether  penal  laws  are 
defigned  to  bring  to  ic,  450.  Vid.  Examina¬ 
tion. 

Conference,  none  can  be  faved  by  aCting  contrary 
to  it,  tho’  ic  be  erroneous,  261 

Laws,  contrary  to  ic,  muft  be  paftively  fubmit- 
ted  to,  by  private  men,  269 

A  man  fins,  by  aCting  contrary  to  it,  tho’  it  be 
mifguided,  3213  4T3 

Corn ,  the  price  of  it  depends  on  its  plenty,  87 
Covenant,  is  changed,  when  the  conditions  of  it 
are  changed,  683 

Coward ,  the  author  raoft  unworthily  charged  with 
making  our  Saviour  fo,  705 

Creed  (of  the  apoftles)  not  new-modelled  by  the 
author,  609,  610 

Contains  all  things  neceffary  to  be  believed  to 
make  a  man  a  Chriftian,  647 — 650 

The  compilers  of  it  may  be  charged  with  Soci- 
nianifm,  by  the  fame  rule  the  author  is,  651 
Of  St.  Atlunalius,  vid.  Aihatiafeus. 

Creeds  ought  not  to  be  impoled  by  the  rmgiftrate, 

3M»  325 

Creed-maker,  vid.  Edwards. 


D. 


T\Efeance,  what  it  fignifies,  Page  612 

Of  any  truth  unjuftly  charged  on  the  author, 

608 — 612 

Deifts,  what  is  neceffary  to  make  men  fuch,  624 
cc  The  realbnablenefs  of  Chriftianity”  written 
chiefly  for  fuch,  642 

Devils ,  why  they  cannot  be  faved  by  believing, 

„  „  556,  557 

Difefeenters  ihould  not  be  punifhed,  to  make  them 

confider,  more  than  others,  370 

Ought  to  be  convinced  a  church  is  true, 
before  they  conform  to  it,  371 

To  punifh  them  for  not  confidering,  is  to 
punifh  them  without  law,  2923  372 

If  they  muft  be  punifhed,  it  is  hard  to  Jet 
bounds  how  far,  3003  382 — 39° 

The  feverity  formerly  ufed  againft  them  in 
England,  391,  392 

How  long,  it  is  pretended,  they  muft  be  punifh¬ 
ed,  3023  394 

Punifhing,  under  pretence  of  their  not  examining, 
juftifies  the  French  perfecution,  2923  513  * 
Divifeons ,  vid.  Sells  and  Scbifem. 

E. 

TfeD wards  (Dr.  John)  complained  of,  for  his 
charge  of  atheifm,  589 

His  accufing  the  author  of  Socinianifm,  refu¬ 
ted,  592 

His  commendation  of  himfelf,  606 

His  rule  for  good  breeding  out  of  the  Miflina, 

ibid. 

Sometimes  reprefents  the  word  Meffiah  as  eafy, 
fometimes  hard  to  be  underftood,  586 

Liberty  taken  by  him  in  ufing  illative  particles, 

ibid. 

Reprefents  fundamentals,  both  as  effential  and 
integral  parts  of  religion,  <333 

Charged  with  afluming  the  power  of  the  pope 
to  himfelf,  656 

His  harangue  fortheatheiftical  rabble,  661 
Of  his  arguing  from  one  to  none,  66 3 

His  reafons  of  but  one  article  being  fo  often 
required,  confidered,  664 — 6 77 

Accufed  of  unfairnefs  in  citations,  701 — 703 
Charged  with  infilling  on  what  concerns  not 
the  fubjedt,  71 1 

Blamed  for  readinefs  to  find  unknown  faults  in 
his  oppofers,  721 

Remarks  on  a  triumphant  paragraph  of  his, 

721,  722 

Ephurifem,  not  to  be  tolerated  by  the  magiftrate, 

45  6 

Epifeles  (of  the  apoftles)  why  written,  and  how  to 

be  underftood,  581,  582 

Not  defigned  to  teach  fundamental  articles  of 

faith,  5823  637 — 640 

Wifely  explain  the  effentials  of  Chriftianity, 

•  583 

The  author’s  notion  of  them  vindicated, 

592,  &c. 

No  contempt  caft  on  them,  by  him,  634,6353 

703 

Paffing  by  any  of  them,  no  argument  of  defpi- 

fing  them,  634,  635 

Doctrines  neceffary  and  not  neceflary,  hard  to 
be  diftinguifhed  in  them,  639,  640 

Equality  (natural)  may  be  altered  by  feveral  things, 

188 

Efeau,  his  forces  proved  him  not  an  heir  to  Adam’s 
dominions,  160,  16  i 

vEt /  (in  John  xi.  54.)  is  better  rendered,  “  yet,” 

than  “  no  more,”  538 

Evangelists , 
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Evangelifts ,  numerous  citations  out  of  them,  ill 

called  a  tedious  collection,  Page  636 

Tbo’  they  wrote  for  believers,  yet  they  relate 
Chrift’s  doctrine  to  unbelievers,  637 

No  good  reafon  to  fuppofe  them  defective  in 
relating  fundamentals,  66 9 

Contain  all  doctrines  neceflary  to  make  a  man 
a  Chriftian,  669,  670 

They  wrote  fome  things  not  neceflary  to  this 
end,  671 

When  they  made  greateft  omiflions,  yet  they 
recorded  all  things  neceflary  to  Chriftianity, 
c  6  72 

Wifely  obferved  the  genuine  rules  of  hiftory, 

673 

Fundamental  articles,  unjuftly  fuppofed  to  be 
omitted  by  them,  674 

To  charge  them  with  fuch  omiflions  is  to  accufe 
them  of  unfaithfulnefs,  ibid. 

Omitted  no  neceflary  article  for  brevity  fake, 

675—677 

Evidence,  which  may  be  fufficient  for  one,  may 
not  be  fo  for  another,  396 

Men  are  incompetent  judges,  what  is  fufficient 
to  every  one,  397,  398 

Examination  (of  religion)  force  no  proper  means 
to  lead  to  it,  292 

Many  conformifts,  as  well  as  others,  neglecfl  it, 

293—295 

None  can  be  judicially  proved  to  refufe  it,  294 
To  punifh  a  whole  party,  as  negle&ing  it,  is 
abfurd,  295 

Many  are  incapable  of  making  it  ftri&ly,  299 
How  far  ’tis  neglected,  mull  be  referred  to  the 
divine  judgment,  300 

Want  of  it,  only  pretended  for  puniffiing  dif- 
fenters,  314,3153424 

Punifhment,  for  want  of  it,  would  fall  heavy 
upon  many  churchmen,  314 

The  abfurdity  of  ufing  force  to  promote  it, 

315 

None,  but  God,  can  judge,  when  ’tis  fufficient, 

n  „  39 7 

The  duty  of  magiftrates,  as  well  as  others, 

430,  431 

Making  want  of  it  the  ground  of  the  punilh- 
ment,  renders  magiftrates  uncertain  whom 
to  puniffi,  516* 

Exchange  (of  money)  in  feveral  places,  how  regu¬ 
lated,  26 

When  it  is  high  or  low,  77.  The  reafons  of 
both,  ibid. 

Exclufion  of  fome  truths,  the  author  vindicated 
from  it,  608 — 612 

Excufe ,  perfons  may  be  without  it,  before  God, 
and  yet  not  before  men,  461 

F. 

lE'ACT,  common  juftice  makes  allegations  of 
-*•  it  falfe,  till  proved,  605 

Faith ,  articles  of  it  not  to  be  impofed  by  human 
laws,  267 

How  it  differs  from  knowledge,  properly  fo 
called,  3203  460 

What  faith  is  required,  as  the  condition  of 
eternal  life,  *  512,  5135-627 

Juftifying  faith  confifts  in  believing  Jefus  to  be 
the  Meffiah,  5^6 

Very  acceptable  to  God,  and  whence  it  is  fo, 

,  r  .  V° 

Conflfls  in  relying  on  the  goodnefs  and  faithiul- 
nefs  of  God,  571 

The  fundamental  articles  of  it  are  well  explained, 
tbo’  not  taught,  in  the  epiftles,  _  582,  583 

The  eflentials  of  it,  beft  learned  from  the  Go- 
fpels  and  Adis,  5^3 


Faith ,  the  author  does  not  make  only  one  article 
of  it  neceflary,  Page  607 

Other  truths  ufeful  befides  the  neceflary  article 
of  it,  624 

But  one  article  of  it  not  pleaded  for,  that  reli¬ 
gion  may  be  eafily  underftood,  614,  6x5 
A  pradtical  faith  plainly  taught  by  the  author,  654 
An  intire  faith  believes  every  fcripture-truth, 

682 3  684 

How  but  one  article  was  taught,  by  the  apoftles, 
to  make  men  Chriftians,  684,  685 

Whether  all  the  articles  of  it,  neceflary  to  the 
being  Chriftians,  were  difcovered  in  our  Savi¬ 
our’s  time,  685 

The  author  falfly  accufedof  bringing  no  tidings 
of  an  evangelical  faith,  719 

Fathers ,  Filmer’s  account  of  their  authority, 

112,  113 

Have  not  an  abfolute  power  over  their  children, 

129 

Give  not  life  to  their  children,  ibid. 

Seldom  intend  to  communicate  life,  andfome- 
times  wiffi  the  contrary,  130 

Have  no  power  to  expofe  their  children,  13 1 
Some  fathers  have  fattened  and  eat  their  chil¬ 
dren,  ibid. 

Have  not  power  to  facrifice  their  off-fpring, 

ibid. 

Their  authority  cannot  be  transferred  more  than 
that  of  a  husband,  146 — 148 

Their  power  may  be  forfeited,  but  not  alie¬ 
nated,  147 

How  they,  in  time,  became  princes,  193, 194, 

203 

Fatherhoods ,  Mofes  and  Jofhua  not  made  gover¬ 
nors  by  the  right  of  it,  168 

The  judges  and  kings  of  Ifrael  ruled  not  by  this 
title,  169 

Filmer  (Sir  Robert)  a  breviate  of  his  fyftem  of 
government,  1 10 

Aflerts  that  none  are  born  free,  no,  111 
His  reafons  againft  native  freedom  confidered, 

ixi,  112 

His  notions  of  fatherly  authority,  1 12,  1 1 3 
He  affirms  kings  to  be  above  law,  112 

His  ftrange  interpretation  of  fcripture,  122 
Sufficiently  confutes  his  own  fcheme,  135 
Says,  it  matters  not  how  kings  come  by  their 
power,  140 

Makes  an  ufurper  have  right  to  govern,  140  3, 

155 

Firfi-horn ,  has  no  natural  right,  by  being  fo,  to 
dominion,  152,  &c. 

Flood  (of  Noah)  idolatry  generally  prevailed  not 
foon  after  it,  483 

The  true  religion  continued  above  2000  years 
after  it,  484 

Formal  words,  when  charged,  ought  to  be  ex¬ 
prefly  proved,  606,  607 

Force,  when  without  authority,  to  be  oppofed 
with  force,  218 

Promifes  extorted  by  it,  not  binding,  225  ; 

228 

Is  not  capable  to  convince  the  mind,  253 
The  ufe  of  it  belongs  only  to  magiftrates,  255 
Chriftianity  flourifhed  beft,  when  without  the 
help  of  it,  280 

Not  lawful,  tho’  it  might  prove  fome  way  ufe- 
ful,  282,  283 

(In  religion)  ufually  prejudices  men  againft  it, 

2833  303 

Ufed  only  to  produce  conformity,  not  convic¬ 
tion,  284,  285 

Not  neceflary  to  make  men  confider,  ibid. 
The  ufe  of  it,  for  this  end,  is  a  vain  pretence,  286 
Is  much  more  likely  to  bring  men  to  error  than 
truth,  ibid. 

Force, 
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Force  employed  to  make  people  confider,  is 
neither  ufeful  nor  juft,  Page  287 

No  warrant  in  icripture  for  ufingit,  289 

No  lefs  necefTavy  for  conformifts,  than  non- 
conformifts,  290;  418,  419 ;  505*3506* 
The  uncertainty  of  the  pretended  end,  for 

which  it  Ihould  be  ufed,  29 6 - 300 ; 

405,  406 

None  have  right  to  ufe  it,  304 

Should  rather  be  ufed,  to  drive  bad  men  out  of 
the  church,  than  to  bring  any  in,  306 

Thofe  who  plead  for  the  moderate  ufe  of  it, 

Ihould  fhew,  what  bounds  ihould  be  fet  to  it, 

315,  316;  430 

If  fome  force  may  be  ufed,  to  bring  men  to 
religion,  mote  may  be  ufed  to  advance  them 
in  it,  315 

No  fovereign  has  authority  to  ufe  it  toward 
another,  329,  330 

Not  neceffary  to  promote  religion,  though  reli¬ 
gion  be  neceflary,  330 

Not  likely  to  advance  the  true  religion,  but 
the  contrary,  331 ;  337 

May  be  avoided  by  outward  conformity  alone, 

,  „  ,  332  i  347 

Unreafonably  ufed  to  make  men  judge  more 
fincerely  for  tbemfelves,  336 

Takes  the  care  of  men’s  fouls  from  themfelves, 

346 

Magiftrates  not  commiffioned,  by  the  law  of 
nature,  to  ufe  it,  350 

How  parents  are  authorized  to  ufe  it,  351.  And 

mailers,  352 

Not  ufing  it,  intimates  not  a  power  given  in 
vain,  755 

The  ufe  of  it  makes  not  men  good,  nor  fecures 
God’s  bleffing  to  a  nation,  359 

By  the  fame  rule,  a  lcffer  degree  of  it  is  need¬ 
ful,  a  greater  may  be  fo,  379 

No  proper  means  to  remove  prejudices,  397 

Concerning  the  end  of  its  being  ufed,  399,  &c. 
It  is  equally  juft,  for  one  church,  to  ufe  it,  as 

another,  414 

The  fpiritual  gain,  which  fufferers  may  reap, 
though  it  be  mifapplied,  a  vain  pretence, 

432 

Kings  being  £C  nurfing  fathers,”  &c.  no  good 
argument  for  ufing  it,  433 

Its  ufe,  tho’  defigned  to  bring  men  to  truth,  may 
bring  them  to  falfhood,  435 

Is  likely  to  lead  far  more  into  error,  than  truth, 

437—439 

No  proof,  that  ever  it  has  done  good,  437 
Ufing  it  to  make  men  confider,  impertinent, 

440 

The  ufe  of  it  cannot  promote  real  holinefs, 

4435,444 

If  it  brings  any  to  confideration,  it  is  only  by 
accident,  444 

Is  moll  likely  to  prevail  on  the  loofe  and  care- 

lcfs,  445 

Its  unfitnels  to  bring  men  to  true  religion, 
argued  from  the  13th  article  of  our  church, 

446 

May  require  extraordinary  ftrength  to  with- 
ftand  it,  when  ufed  to  bring  to  a  falfe  reli¬ 
gion,  448 

May  be  equally  ufed,  by  all  magiftrates,  who 
believe  their  religion  true,  449  5  452 

It  is  abfurd  to  ufe  it,  without  pretending  to 
infallibility,  451,  452 

Chrift  might  have  empowered  his  apoftles  to 
ufe  it,  4 66,  467 

The  want  of  it  not  at  firft  fupplied  by  miracles, 

470,  &c. 

Is  necclTary  (if  at  all)  to  make  minifters  do 
their  duty,  479 

Vol.  II. 


Force,  the  ufe  of  it  prevented  not  a  horrible  ap» 
ftafy  in  the  Roman  empire,  Page  489 
Has  (as  far  as  hiftory  informs  us)  always  been 
injurious  to  true  religion,  490 

The  ufe  of  it  no  feripture-method  for  advancing 
religion,  496,  497  •  504 

The  difference  between  ufing  it  in  civil  govern¬ 
ment,  and  in  religion,  499 

It  cannot  be  proved,  that  God  bleflfed  it  as  a 
means  to  faivation,  504 

Foul-mouthed  wrangler,  who  is  to  be  fo  called, 

7*7 

Free ,  men  are  naturally  fo,  m;  135 

Freedom  (natural)  men  not  deprived  of,  without 
their  own  confent,  207 

How  men  fubject  themfelves  to  any  govern¬ 
ment,  208 

Fundamental  articles  (of  faith)  where  to  he  found, 

617,  618 

Whence  unreafonable  contentions  arife  about 
them,  625 

How  the  fame  things  may  be  fo,  to  one,  and 
not  to  another,  626 

How  all  truths  may  become  fo,  ibid. 

Many  things  not  fo,  tho’  found  in  the  new 
tell  ament,  629 

How  they  muft  be  all  plain  to  every  capacity, 

629,  630 

The  mifehief  of  making  more  than  Chrift 
made,  '  658,  659 

G. 

GAmejlers ,  injurious  to  the  publick  welfare, 

16 

Glory  of  God,  what  meant  by  it  in  Rom.  iii.  23. 

560 

God  {peaks  in  feripture,  fo  as  to  be  underftood, 

126,  127 

Is  difhonoured,  by  calling  perfection  his  caufe, 

518*,  519* 

Belief  of  his  being,  the  foundation  of  all  reli¬ 
gion,  518 

Ordinarily  works  by  natural  means,  547,  548 
His  image  confifts  pardy  in  immortality,  558 — < 

560 

Gold,  altering  its  value,  by  a  law,  in  proportion 
to  filver,  tends  to  impoverilli  a  nation, 

51,  &c. 

Not  the  meafure  of  commerce,  as  filver  is, 

78 

Why  it  Ihould,  notwithftanding  this,  be  coined, 

ibid. 

The  proportion  between  it  and  filver,  99 
Government  cannot  naturally  defeend  by  heredi¬ 
tary  right,  144,  147 

How  it  differs  from  property,  ibid. 

That  which  gives  right  to  it,  in  the  prefenc 
poffeffor,  muft  give  it  to  the  fucceffor, 

145,  146 

It  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  know  who  has  the 
right  to  it,  149  i  156 

How  many  ways  it  may  be  diffolved,  235 — 237 
What  right  the  community  have,  to  preferve 
themfelves,  under  ill  management  of  it,  237, 

238 

No  great  danger  of  a  people’s  being  forward  to 
change  it,  239 

The  end  of  it  is  the  good  of  mankind,  240 
Barclay  himfelf  allows  the  people  to  defend 
themfelves  from  the  tyrannical  abufe  of  it, 

241 

How  the  abufe  of  it  may  be  refilled,  242 
When,  according  to  Barclay,  governors  lofe 
their  right  to  it,  243,  244 

Who  muft  be  judge,  when  it  is  forfeited,  by 
thofe,  who  are  intr.ufted  with  it,  245 

g  Y  Guineas, 
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Guineas,  how  railing  them  impoverifhed  the  na¬ 
tion,  Page  ioo 

H. 

JLTEIR,  (to  government)  none  can  be  fo  but 
>*■*  by  the  laws  of  the  community,  145,  146 
Controverfies,  about  him,  have  caufed  great 
mifchief  in  nations,  149 

Primogeniture  gives  no  natural  right  to  be  fo, 

1 5 1— 154 

Herefy ,  wherein  it  confifts,  274,  275 

Impofers  of  their  own  interpretations  of  fcrip- 
ture,  guilty  of  it,  275 

Hobbes's  Leviathan ,  our  Author  unjuftly  charged 
with  borrowing  from  it,  722 

Holland ,  why  the  intereft  of  money  is  low  there, 

35 

Men  may  lend  there  for  as  much  intereft  as  they 
can  get,  ibid. 

Why  the  merchants  of  it  underfell  others,  41 

How  ducatoons  came  to  be  fcarce  there,  49; 

Holy  Ghoft ,  why  he  could  not  come,  till  our  Sa¬ 
viour’s  afcenfion,  551,  552 

Hooker ,  his  judgment  concerning  civil  govern¬ 
ment,  1 99 

Human  fociety ,  the  prefervation  of  it  is  the  magi- 
ftrate’s  power,  268 

No  opinion,  contrary  to  the  fafety  of  if,  fhould 
be  tolerated,  2 £>9,  270 

I. 

/Am,  (in  John  xiii.  19.)  means,  ce  I  am  the 
Meffiah,”  _  550 

Jacob  became  not  a  fovereign  by  getting  the  birth¬ 
right,  152 

James  I.  (King  of  England)  his  judgment  of 
tyranny,  232 

Idolaters  may  be  tolerated,  264,  See. 

Why  not  tolerated  by  the  law  of  Mofes,  265, 

2  66 

Their  cafe  was  peculiar  among  the  Ifraelites, 

ibid. 

Idolatry  did  not  root  out  the  true  religion  foon 
after  the  flood,  483. 

Was  probably  firft  introduced  by  great  men, 

487,  486 

The  moft  likely  original  of  it,  was  tyranny, 

486,  487 

Jerufalem ,  Chrift  preached  but  little  there,  and 
why,  523>  524- 

Jews,  the  power  of  life  and  death  taken  from 
them,  before  our  Saviour’s  time,  525 

Immortality ,  the  image  of  God  partly  confifts  in 
it,  558—5,60 

Indifferent  things ,  the  magiftrate’s  power  about 
them,  262 

Not  to  be  impofed  in  divine  worlhip,,  263 
Some  of  them  to  be  determined  by  a  church, 

263 

Infallible  guide ,  only  the  Spirit  of  God  fpeaking 
in  fcripture,  is  fo,  690,  69! 

Infidels ,  who  chiefly  hinder  their  converfion,  368 
«  The  Reafonablencfs  of  Chriftianity,”  writren 
chiefly  tor  them,  642 

Inheritance ,  how  goods  come  to  defeend  by  it, 
from  parents  to  children,  143 

Political  government  naturally  defeends  by  it, 
no  more  than  conjugal,  146,  14.7 

Intereft  (of  money)  cannot  be  effectually  limited 
by  a  law,  4 

The  ill  confequences  of  attempting  to  limit  it, 

,  4’  5 

The  difference  between  natural  and  legal  inter¬ 
eft,  6 

What,  raifes  the  natural  intereft,.  ibid- 


Can  be  no  more  limited  than  the  hire  of  houfes 
and  fhips.  Page  6,  7 

The  mifehiets  of  reducing  it  low,  7 

The  rent  of  land,  Sec.  may  as  well  be  limited, 

18 

Sinking  it,  increafes  not  the  value  of  other 
commodities,  but  the  contrary,  24 

Yet  it  is  fit  the  law  fhould  lay  fome  reftraint  upon 
it,  and  why,  33 

Reafons  for  6  1.  per  cent,  being  the  beft  pro¬ 
portion,  ibid. 

The  height  of  if  no  prejudice  to  trade,  34,  35 
Why  it  is  low  in  Holland,  35 

If  it  were  generally  low,  it  would  be  an  advan¬ 
tage  to  trade,  3  6 

The  lowering  of  it  would  render  it  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  borrow,  39 

Job ,  the  book  of  him,  probably,  written  by  a 
s-  Jew,  3 66 

I<ra/  and  Ts-n,  what  they  fignify  in  Mark  xiv.  56  4 

59-  .  543 

Judah  (the  patriarch)  had  no  dominion  of  life  and 
death,  158 

Judgment  (final)  how  Chrift  will  proceed  therein, 

568,  569. 

K. 

' Ingdom  grows  rich,  or  powerful,  juft  as  a. 
•  farmer  does,  11 

Kingdom  of  God,  what  preaching  it,  means,  555. 
Kings,  their  being  called  <c  nurfing  fathers,  how 
to  be  underftood,  433 


L. 


LAbour r.  much  more  owing  to  it,  than  to  na¬ 
ture,  184,  1857 

Firft  gave  right  to  property,  181 3  183  3 

185,  Sec - 

Land,  the  yearly  rent  of  it  might  better  be  limited, 
than  the  intereft  of  money,  19 

The  price  of  it  riles  not,  by  lowering  of  inter¬ 
eft,  20.  The  caufe  of  this,  21 

Rifes,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  buyers, 

21  3  28 

What  increafes  the  fellers  of  it,  28 

What  augments  the  number  of  its  purchafers, 

ibid. 

The  value  of  it  decreafes  with  the  decay  of 
trade,  ibid. 

Too  much  advance  of  its  price,  an  injury  to 
the  publick,  32 

Why  men  pay  taxes  for  it,  tho’  mortgaged, 

39 

How  it  came  at  firft  to  be  appropriated,  182— 

184. 

Land-holders ,  want  of  trade,  a  great  lofs  to  them, 

14;  28,  29 

Law  (of  Mofes)  why  idolatry  was  punifhed  by  it,. 

265,.  2 66 

Foreigners,  not  compelled  to  obferve  the  rites 
of  it,  ibid. 

Law  (of  God)  all  have  finned  againft  it,  477 

God’s  juftice  vindicated  in  giving  fo  difficult  a 
one  to  men,  ibid. 

Law  (of  works)  what  is  meant  by  it,  510,  511 
Is  contained  in  the  law  of  Mofes,  511 

Law  (of  faith)  how  it  differs  from  that  of  works, 

5123  561,  562 

Vid.  Moral  Law. 

Law-makers ,  how  thofe,  who  are  wile,  ufe  to  pro¬ 
ceed,  2923  512,  513 

Laws  (human)  muft  not  be  contrary  to  the  law 
of  nature,  or  fcripture,  213 

Legifiative  power,  how  it  is  bounded,  215 

Legiftative 
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Legijlative  power ,  the  end  of  it  is  the  outward 
good  of  fociety,  Page  268 

Liberty-,  how  men  are,  by  nature,  in  the  hate  of 
it,  174. 

Wherein  it  confifts,  179 

Reftraints,  by  the  law  of  nature,  confiftent 
with  it,  189 

How  far  it  is  given  up,  by  becoming  members 
of  a  common-wealth,  209,  210 

Lineal  fuccejjion ,  not  reftored  in  the  kings  of  Ifrael, 

169 

None  obferved,  among  the  rulers  of  Ifrael,  ’till 
David’s  time,  170 

Love,  perfecutions  rifing  from  it,  would  rather 
be  agaigft  wickednels,  than  opinions,  250, 

,  251 

Lowndes  (Mr.)  propounded  to  have  our  money 

reduced  to  one  fifth  lefs  Value,  79 

His  reaions  for  leffening  the  value  of  money, 

anfwered,  79 — '105 


M. 


TLTAgiflrates,  their  duty  is  to  fecure  civil  in- 
terefts,  not  the  falvation  of  fouls,  252 
Care  of  fouls  only  common  to  them  with 
others,  253 

Are  as  liable  to  error,  in  religion,  as  others, 

253 i  2%2’  387 ,  5°o 
Ought  not  to  ufe  force,  in  matters  of  religion, 

259 

Have  no  authority  to  impofe  ceremonies  in  the 
church,  2623  325.  Nor  to  forbid  thofe, 
ufed  by  others,  263 

Their  power  about  indifferent  things,  262 
May  not  puriifh  all  fins  againft  God,  265  3  395, 

396 

Are  to  punifh  only  thofe  things  which  injure 
the  fociety,  267 

By  what  means  they  are  brought  to  join  with 
churchmen,  in  perfection,  274 

Have  no  commiffion  to  punifh  errors  in  reli¬ 
gion,  281 

Only  a  final!  number  of  them  of  the  true  reli¬ 
gion,  286 

No  advantage,  in  committing  the  care  of  our 
fouls  to  them,  3x1,  312;  316 

Their  ufing  force  to  promote  the  true  religion, 
or  their  own,  is  in  effetff  the  fame,  3x9* 

320;  322;  *518 
Have  no  authority  to  impofe  creeds,  325- 

Are  not  to  judge  of  truth,  for  other  men,  335 
Have  not  more  knowledge  of  religion,  than 
others,  336' 

The  apoftle’s  faying,  “  We  can  do  nothing 
againft  the  truth,  but  for  it,”  not  applicable 
to  them,  340;  428 

Have  not  authority,  like  parents,  or  Ichool- 
mafters,  to  ufe  force,  352,  353 

Difcovering  them  to  be  in  the  wrong,  adds 
little  to  finding  out  the  truth,  314,  315  3 

427,  428 

Ought  to  affift  religion,  by  fupprefling  wicked- 
nefs,  482 

Are  not  commiffioned,  by  the  law  of  nature, 
to  ufe  force,  in  religion,  495 

Manner,  as  well  as  reality  of  things,  how  to  be 
believed,  6  30 

Means  (of  falvation)  no  other  fhould  be  ufed,  than 
what  God  has  appointed,  291 3  502,  503  3 

*  507 

What  are  proper  for  promoting  religion,  291 
Thofe,  which  are  fufficient,  are  given  to  all, 

4-94- 

The  greateft  part  of  the  world  without  them, 
if  force  be  neceffary,  503 


MeJJlab,  that  Jefus  is  he,  the  primary  article  of 
Chriftianity,  Page  513,  &c. 

Is  fynonymous  with  the  cc  Son  of  God,  519; 

694—697 

Declared  by  miracles,  by  circumlocutions,  and 
by  exprefs  words,  521,522 

Why  our  Saviour  fo  much  concealed  his  being 
he,  522,  523 

Had  our  Lord  plainly  afferted  himfelf  to  be  fo,  it 
would  have  expofed  him  to  the  Roman 
power,  524 

Our  Saviour  fomewhat  concealed  his  being  fo, 
to  avoid  the  rage  of  the  Jewifh  rulers,  523. 
And  of  the  Roman  governors,  524.  As  alfo 
to  prevent  the  Jews  from  rebelling,  525 
Why  our  Lord  exprefly  owned  himfelf  fuch  to 
the  woman  of  Samaria,  527 

How  our  Saviour’s  wifdom  appeared  in  the 
gradual  difcovery  of  his  being  fo,  546 

His  kingdom  called,  by  the  Jews,  “  The  world 
to  come,”  549 

Believing  Jefus  to  be  fo,  a  juftifying  faith,  556 
This  Hebrew  word  is  fufficiently  explained,  in 
the  new  teftamenr,  597 

That  Jefus  is  the  Mefliah,  is  not  hard  to  be 
underftood,  though  both  words  are  Hebrew, 

632 

This  name  fometimes  pretended  to  be  eafy,  at 
other  times.hard,  to  be  underftood,  ibid. 
Believing  Jefus  to  be  fo,  is  more  than  the  firft 
ftep  to  Chriftianity,  666 ,  66 7 

Minijlers ,  (of  religion)  of  what  fort  they  are,  who 
want  to  have  their  dodtrines  inforced,  324 
Doing  their  duty  aright,  would  render  force 
unneceffary,  *511,  *512 

Mint ,  our  gain  by  trading  is  that,  which  alone 
brings  bullion  into  it,  90.  Vid.  Coinage. 
Miracles  never  ufed  to  fupply  the  want  of  force, 
466,  467  3  4703  *510,  *5Ji 
Abfurdly  reckoned  among  human  means,  469 
Not  wrought  in  the  view  of  all,  who  were  con¬ 
verted,  ibid. 

We  have  the  fame  advantage  by  them,  as  moft 
had  in  the  firft  ages,  470 

Were  continued  (according  to  church-hiftory) 
after  Chriftianity  was  eftablilhed,  by  human 
laws,  472 — 474 

Were  not  often  repeated  to  thofe,  who  rejected 
the  gofpel,  475 

Will  be  always  neceffary,  fuppofing  them  to, 
whenever  men  negledt  their  duty,  477 

How  the  pretended  miracles,  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  are  fupported,  by  the  dodtrine  of 
force,  26832893493 

Were  not  a  neceffary  means  of  convi&ion,  in 
the  apoftles  time,  510,  511 

Our  Saviour  appeals  to  his,  for  proving  him  the 
Mefliah,  528,  529 

Mijhna  (of  the  Jews)  a  rule  of  good  breeding 
taken  out  of  it  by  Dr.  Edwards,  606 

Monarchy ,  how  government,  at  firft,  generally 
came  to  be  fo,  207 

Vid.  Abfolute  monarchy. 

Money,  due  to  foreigners,  cannot  always  be  paid 
in  goods,  or  bills  of  exchange,  10 

Neceflity  of  a  proportion  of  it  in  trade,  12 
Want  of  it  very  injurious  to  land-holders,  13 
Lowering  the  value  of  it  increafeth  not  the 
value  of  other  things,  *7?  1 8 

It  is  valued  according  to  the  plenty  orfcarcity 
of  commodities,  163  18,  19 

Mifchievous  confequences  of  a  fcarcity  of  it, 

25,  26 

Want  of  it  at  laft  falls  upon  land,  37?  3  ^ 
How  the  value  of  it  may  be  laid  to  be  raffed, 

41,  42 

Money, 
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Money ,  it  cannot  be  really  raifed,  unlefs  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  plenty,  or  fcarcenefs,  Page  42 
Railing  it  in  denomination,  tends  to  impoverilh 
a  nation,  44,  45 

Is  valued,  according  to  the  quantity  of  filver 
contained  in  it,  45.  How  it  comes  to  be 
otherwife,  when  clipped,  48 

The  advantage  of  it,  in  commerce,  above  un¬ 
coined  filver,  45 

The  caufe  of  melting  it  down,  4 6 

It  is  better  for  the  publick  to  be  milled  than 
hammered,  47  ',  82 

Raifing  the  denomination  will  not  hinder  the 
exportation  of  it,  48 

The  value  of  it  fliould  be  kept  as  fteady,  as  pof- 
fible,  5 1 

The  proportion  Ihould  always  be  exa&ly  kept 
between  that  of  gold  and  filver,  50 — 52 
Conftant  equality  of  its  value,  the  interefl:  of 
every  country,  52 

Making  it  lighter,  than  it  Ihould  be,  is  unjuft, 

56;  65 ;  74;  93 
Lowering  it,  no  advantage,  in  felling  and  let¬ 
ting  of  land,  57 ',66 

Why  fo  little  is  fometimes  coined,  6 1 

It  is  really  valuable  according  to  its  weight, 
593  6 3.  This  muft  be  underftood  of  filver, 
without  the  alloy,  64 

Why  fo  much  was  coined,  in  queen  Elizabeth’s 
time,  and  after,  66 

How  it  anfwers  all  things,  72 

The  denomination  alters  not  the  intrinfick  value, 

-75 

LefTening  its  real  value,  is  worfe  than  clipping, 

75  3  89 

Its  being  current,  only  for  its  weight,  is  the 
moft  effedtual  way  to  ftop  the  mifchief  of 


clipping 


76 


It  is  neceffary,  in  proportion  to  the  plenty  of  it, 


in  neighbouring  nations, 


ibid. 


It  will  always  be  of  equal  value  with  the  fame 
weight  of  ftandard  filver,  8 1 

What  caufes  the  exportation  of  it,  82 

It  ought  not  to  be  made  lighter,  tho’  filver  were 
grown  dearer,  84,  85 

Leftening  it  would  be  a  gain  to  money-hoarders, 
but  a  lofs  to  others,  85,  8 6 

By  making  it  one  fifth  lighter,  creditors  and 
’landlords  lofe  20  per  cent.  87 

And  labourers  alfo  lofe  by  it,  unlefs  they  have 
one  fifth  more  wages,  ibid. 

The  change  of  its  name  will  not  alter  its  value, 

90,  91 

The  infignificancy  of  leftening,  explained  by 
familiar  fimilitudes,  91 

If  a  crown  of  it  (e.  g.)  be  called  75  pence,  it 
will  buy  no  more  goods,  than  if  it  be  called 
60  pence,  92.5  93 

Lowering  its  value  will  not  render  it  more 

generally  ufeful,  93 

It  cannot  be  of  the  full  price  of  bullion,  be- 

caufe  of  exporting  the  latter,  94 

The  true  raifing  it  is  by  putting  more  filver  in 

it,  .  97 

How  it  has  been  altered,  in  former  times,  and 
the  moft  probable  occafion  of  it,  95,  96 
How  to  prevent  the  melting  of  it  down,  or 
exporting  it,  102 

How  the  ufe  of  it  firft  inlarged  the  extent  of 
property,  186,  187 

Vid.  Interefl  of  money. 

Moral  law  is  eftablifhed  by  the  gofpel,  512 

How  it  is  fulfilled,  and  confirmed,  by  our  Sa¬ 
viour,  5  >3 — 5  67 

Morality ,  of  the  gofpel,  is  the  moft  excellent, 

„  ,  ,  575—579 

Myflenes ,  the  author  vindicated  from  the  chirge 
of  deriding  them,  700 


N. 


'KJAme  of  Chrift,  believing  in  it  fignif.es  him 
-*■  »  to  be  the  Mefliah,  527 

National  religion ,  none  fuch  can  claim  to  be  the 
true,  exclufive  of  others,  459 

Nature ,  men  are,  by  it,  in  a  ftate  of  equality, 

174 

By  it  people  have  liberty,  but  not  licence, 

ibid. 

In  the  ftate  of  it,  every  one  has  right  to  punifh 

the  breach  of  its  law,  175,  176 

The  inconveniencies  of  it,  not  greater  than  of 
abfolute  monarchy,  176,  177 

Independent  princes  are  ftill  in  the  ftate  of  it, 

1V 

Noah  had  authority  given  him,  in  common  with 
his  fons,  121 

Was  not  the  foie  heir  of  the  world,  123 

Had  a  greater  dominion  over  the  creatures, 

than  Adam,  123,  124 

None  of  his  fons,  heir  to  Adam,  more  than 
the  reft,  161 

Of  the  continuance  of  the  true  religion,  taught 
by  him,  483 

Had  no  commiffion  to  promote  the  true  reli¬ 
gion  by  force,  489 

O. 

/'\Bedience ,  (fincere)  a  neceffary  condition  of  the 
^  gofpel,  567 

Occaflonal  payer,  a  reply  to  feveral  things  therein, 

722,  See. 

Owe,  (article)  how  arguing,  from  “one”  to  “none,” 
might  be  ufed  by  a  pagan,  66  3 

Vid,  Article. 

Opinions,  merely  fpeculative,  ought  to  be  tolerated, 

267 

Contrary  to  human  fociety,  are  not  to  be  tole¬ 
rated,  270,  271 

OppreJJion  is  the  great  caufe  of  civil  commotions, 

271,  272 

Orthodoxy ,  when  a  pretence  to  it  is  ridiculous, 

6 99,  700 

P. 

T^Agan  might  argue  from  “  one”  to  “  none,” 
as  the  author’s  antagonift  does,  663 

Paganifm,  how  zeal  againft  it  fhould  be  expreffed, 

365,  3 66 

Par  (in  the  exchange  of  money)  what  it  means, 

77 

Parables ,  why  Chrift  ufed  them,  in  fpeaking  of 
his  kingdom,  530 

Parental  power,  perhaps  a  more  fit  phrafe  than  (as 
ufual)  paternal  power,  187,  188 

How  it  differs  from  political,  1913  194 

Parents,  their  power  temporary,  but  the  honour 
due  to  them  perpetual,  191 

The  ground  and  extent  of  their  power  over 
their  children,  352 

May  give  matters  authority  to  ufe  force  upon 
t  their  children,  ibid, 

Tlctpi hoict,  the  meaning  of  this  Greek  word,  542 

Party,  in  the  true  ecclefiaftical  notion,  fignifies 
profeflors,  without  piety,  *  519 

Patriarch,  this  name  denotes  not  having  fovereign 
power  from  Adam,  161 167 

Patrick  (bifhop^  his  notion  of  Chriftianity,  598 

How  he  underftood  the  phrafe,  “  Son  of  God,” 

692,  693 

Paul  (the  apoftle)  the  general  drift  of  his  preach¬ 
ing,  56  8 

Penal  laws ,  not  defigned  to  make  men  confider, 
but  conform,  442,  443 

How 
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Venal  laws,  how  a  national  religion  lofes  ground, 
by  the  relaxation  of  them,  Page  454,  455 
Whether  atheifm,  £cc.  increafe  by  their  relaxa¬ 
tion,  455,  456 

Vid.  Punipments. 

Penalties ,  vid.  Force. 

Perjury ,  to  be  carefully  prevented,  by  law-makers, 

4 

Frequent  oaths  a  great  occafion  of  it,  5 

Perjecution ,  what  it  fignifies,  319 

If  it  were  defigned  for  faving  fouls,  perfons, 
conforming  on  it,  would  be  examined  con¬ 
cerning  their  convidions,  2853437 

Only  ufeful  to  fill  the  church  with  hypocrites, 

437 

Vid.  Force,  PuniJJjments. 

Peru ,  fome  of  its  inhabitants  fattened  and  ate  their 
children,  131 

Pilate  could  not  find  our  Saviour  guilty  of  treafon, 
though  he  was  charged  with  it,  545,  546 
Political  power ,  what  it  is,  1 74 

Tho’  in  fome  cafes  it  is  “  abfolute,”  yet  not 
“  arbitrary,”  2x4 

Political  focieties ,  how  framed,  197 

How  they  began,  201 

Muft  be  determined  by  the  majority,  unlefsthey 
agree  on  a  greater  number,  ibid. 

Why  we  have  no  hiftorical  account  of  their 
beginning,  202 

All  advantages,  which  may  be  gained  by  them, 
cannot  be  reckoned  the  end  of  them,  307 

Power ,  paternal,  political,  and  defpotical,  223 

Vid.  Supreme. 

Prejudices ,  not  to  be  removed  by  force,  397 

Vid.  Force. 

Prerogative ,  wherein  it  confifts,  220,  221.  How, 
and  why  it  is  fometimes  limited,  221 

The  end  of  it  is  the  publick  good,  222 

Who  may  judge  concerning  the  right,  or  wrong, 
ufe  of  it,  ibid. 

If  people  are  injured  by  it,  they  may  appeal  to 
heaven,  222,  223 

Price  of  things  not  always  proportionable  to  their 
ufefulnefs,  2  2 

Of  foreign  commodities,  advances,  by  being 
taxed,  but  that  of  home  ones,  falls,  30.  The 
reafon  of  this,  ibid. 

Priefi ,  Jefus  never  affumed  to  himfelf  this  title, 

5(52 

(Jewifh  and  heathen)  refleding  on  them,  not 
expofing  gofpel-minifters,  724 

Property ,  how  men  come  to  have  it,  181,  182 
How  it  is  naturally  bounded,  1S1,  1823 

186 

In  land,  and  other  things,  at  firft  acquired  by 


labour. 


181,  182 


How  this  is  a  common  advantage,  183,  184 
It  was  at  length  fettled  by  laws,  186 

Cannot  be  rightly  taken  from  any,  without  their 
confent,  214 

Providence ,  the  bounty  of  it,  in  making  the  moft 
ufeful  things  commonly  the  cheapeft,  22 

Prudence  of  the  author,  unjuftly  compared  with 
that  of  the  Jefuits  in  China,  645 

Punijbments  (for  errors  in  religion)  are  unjuft, 
tho’  moderate,  284 

Not  lawfully  ufed,  to  make  people  confider, 

2903  341 

Human  laws  inflict  them  not,  to  make  men 
examine,  292 

The  pretence  for  inflicting  them,  in  France, 
on  the  Proteftants,  ibid. 

National  churches  need  them,  as  much  as  dif- 
fenters,  29  6 

If  beneficial,  it  is  unkind  to  with-hold  them 

from  any,  298 

The  difficulty  of  determining  the  due  meafures 
of  them,  3003  382 — 387 
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PuniJJjments  commonly  leafl  ufed,  where  they  are 
moft  needful,  Page  302 

It  is  unjuft  to  inflid  them,  for  inforcing  things 
not  neceflary,  372 

The  fault,  for  which  they  are  inflided,  points 
out  the  end  of  them,  371 ;  399,  &c* 

Leaving  the  meafure  of  them  to  the  magi- 
ftrate’s  prudence,  juftifies  thegreatdl,  3884 

392 

Admitting  them,  as  neceffary,  in  matters  of 
religion,  leads  to  the  fharpeft  feverities,  390 
Prejudice  the  minds  of  men  againft  truth,  399 
Are  defigned  only  to  bring  to  outward  confor¬ 
mity,  409,  410;  451 

Not  inflided  by  the  apoftles,  to  bring  men  to 
.  religion,  or  make  them  confider,  499 

Of  God,  never  inflided  on  any,  except  for 
their  own  fins,  509 

R. 

T^Eafon,  the  infufficiency  of  it,  without  revela* 
tion*  573 — 581 

Rebellion ,  the  word  fometimes  ufed  for  a  lawful 
war,  230,  231 

The  beft  means  to  prevent  it,  is  good  govern¬ 
ment,  239 

Governors  may  be  guilty  of  it,  as  well  as  the 
governed,  ibid. 

Redemption  ;  the  dodrine  of  it  founded  upon  the 
fuppofition  of  Adam’s  fall,  507 

What  it  reftores  men  to,  511 

Religion ,  is  the  fame  to  all,  who  have  the  fame 
rule  of  faith  and  worfhip,  274,  275 

If  true,  it  prevails  by  its  own  ftrength,  without 
force,  280 

Vid.  True  religion. 

Rents,  the  advantage  of  paying  them  quarterly,  or 
weekly,  iy 

The  caufes  of  their  falling,  3 6 

Repentance  is  a  neceffary  condition  of  the  gofpel, 

Reprefentatives  of  the  people,  how  fometimes  very 
unequal,  2x9 

Corrupting  them,  or  pre-engaging  the  eledors, 
tends  to  diffolve  the  government,  238 

Refijlance  of  tyranny,  when  ’tis  lawful,  215 

When  it  is  lawful  to  be  ufed,  233 

It  is  warrantable  to  ufe  it,  for  repelling  illegal 
force,  241,  242 

Refurretlion  (of  Chrift)  the  neceffity  of  believing 
it,  515 

The  belief  of  it,  put  for  believing  him  to  be 
the  Meffiah,  68 1 

Revelation ,  the  neceffity  of  it,  to  dired  us  to 
heaven,  573 — 581 

Reynolds ,  a  remarkable  ftory  of  two  brothers,  of 
this  name,  2873  436 

Rigbteoufnefs ,  whence  faith  is  counted  for  it,  570 


CJAcrametit  (of  the  Lord’s  fupper),  how  it  has 
^  been  proftituted,  by  human  laws,  285 

Who  are  to  be  blamed  for  its  proftitution,  419 
Salvatioti  (of  fouls),  the  care  of  it  belongs  not  to 
magiftrates,  as  fuch,  252,  253 

Why  the  care  of  each  man’s  belongs  only  to 
himfelf,  268 

Not  the  defign  of  penal  laws,  about  religion, 

284 

Pretending  care  of  this,  for  ufing  force  in  reli¬ 
gion,  is  prevarication,  423 

Impoffible  to  be  promoted,  by  forcing  people, 
in  religious  matters,  *  519 

Satisf allion  (of  Chrift),  why  not  diredly  infilled 
on,  in  “  the  rcafonablencfs,”  8cc.  590 
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Satisfaction, 
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SatisfaftioH ,  the  omiflion  of  it,  no  proof  of  the 
author’s  being  a  Socinian,  Page  646,  647  3 

699 

It  is  hard  for  one,  who  reads  the  fcripture  with 
attention,  to  deny  it,  721 

Scepticifm ,  not  juftly  chargeable  upon  toleration, 

455 

Schifm,  wherein  it  confifts,  27 6 

Who  are  the  chief  caufes  of  it,  367 

School-maflers,  their  ufing  force  to  make  their 
fcholars  learn,  is  no  warrant  for  uling  it  in 
religious  matters,  352  ’  420 

Scriptures  are  to  be  confulted,  as  our  guide,  in 
religion, 

Contain  all  neceflary  means  of  falvation,  494 

—496 ;  507  * 

It  is  not  abfolutely  neceflary  to  know  and  be¬ 
lieve  all  things  contained  therein,  583,  584 
It  is  neceflary  "to  believe  all,  which  we  know  to 
be  taught  in  them,  ibid. 

Speak,  in  eflentials,  fuitably  to  the  meaneft  capa¬ 
city,  584,  585;  596,  597 

We  fliould  learn  our  religion  out  of  them,  657, 

658 

The  mifchief  of  making  them  chime  in,  with 
our  previous  notions,  659 

All  things  therein  are  neceflary  to  be  believed, 
when  underftood,  686 — 690 

Setts  (or  divifions),  who  are  the  chief  caufe  of 
them,  367 

Whether  national  churches  may  not  be  fuch,  as 
well  as  others,  368 

Sedition ,  where-ever  it  is  pradtifed,  Ihould  be 
punifhed  alike,  273 

Sdf-conceitednefs  is  worfe  than  folly,  595 

Sellers ,  plenty  of  them  makes  things  cheap,  3 1 
Shew  (the  patriarch)  was  no  abfolute  monarch, 

163,  164 

Silver  is  ten  times  more  plentiful  now,  than  two 
hundred  years  ago,  and  why,  25 

It  is  therefore,  nine  parts  in  ten,  cheaper,  ibid. 
Properly  fpeaking,  none  of  it  is  finer  than  other, 

72 

Meafures  the  value  of  other  things,  73 

How  ftandard  is,  in  England,  proportioned 
with  allay,  73>  74 

The  advantages  of  its  being  mixed  with  copper, 
in  money,  74 

Is  brought  in,  by  an  over-balance  of  trade,  76 
Is  alone  the  meafure  of  commerce,  and  not 
gold,  7^ 

When  it  may  be  faid  to  rife,  or  fall,  in  the 
value  of  it,  ‘  80 

It  is  always  in  value,  according  to  its  yveight, 
if  ftandard,  8r 

How  unreafonable  it  is  to  pretend  it  to  be  worth 
more  uncoined,  than  coined,  88 

Whence  uncoined  fometimes  advances  in  the 
price  of  it,  89 

Sins ,  feveral  of  them  are  not  punifhable  by  magi- 
ftrates,  265 

Slavery,  it  is  hard  to  fuppofe  any  one  to  plead  for 
it,  in  earneft,  no 

Wherein  it  confifts,  17  9 

Slaves ,  men  are  not  born  fuch,  m,  &c. 

The  Ifraelites  were  not  fo,  when  returned  out 
of  Egypt,  168 

Jacob’s  fons  were  not  fuch,  as  appears  by  Reu¬ 
ben  and  Judah,  ibid. 

Society ,  every  advantage,  which  may  be  attained 

by  it,  is  not  the  end  of  it,  356 

Vid.  Conjugal,  Political,  Human. 
Socinianifm ,  cc  the  reafonablencfs  of  Chriftianity” 
unjuftly  charged  with  it,  ^90,  591  594 

Socinians ,  are  apt  to  impofc  their  notions,  as  well 
as  others,  658 

The  author  unrcafonably  taxed  to  be  one  of 

them,  692 


694 


Son  of  God,  a  man’s  underftar.ding  this  phrafe,  as 
fome  Socinians  do,  is  no  proof  of  his  being 
one,  Page  692 

Signifies  the  fame  thing  with  the  Mefliah, 
694 — 696.  The  confeflion  of  the  eunuch 
(Adfsviii.)  proves  not  the  contrary,  6 98 
Soul,  the  care  of  it  belongs  not  to  magistrates,  as 
fuch,  252 

The  care  of  men’s  own,  better  left  to  them- 
felves,  than  to  others,  316 

Spain  is  itfelf  poor,  tho’  it  furnifhes  all  other  na¬ 
tions  with  gold  and  filver,  37 

Splitting  one  article  into  two,  not  rightly  charged 
on  the  author,  61 1 

Supreme  power  of  the  common-wealth,  where  it 
lies,  217 

Syllogifm  is  the  true  touch-ftone  of  right  arguing, 

„  ,  704 

Sy ferns,  the  author  hates  them  not,  but  only  com¬ 
plains  of  the  abufe  of  them,  700  i  70^ 

T. 

CT’AXES  generally  fall,  at  laft,  upon  land,  29 
-*  Increafe  the  price  of  foreign,  but  leflen  that 
of  home,  commodities,  30 

Tho’  laid  upon  trade,  in  Holland ,  yet  they 
chiefly  impoverifh  land-holders,  32 

Thorns  and  briars  may  be  laid  in  the  way  by  pro¬ 
vidence,  but  fliould  not  by  men,  329 

Tiberius  (the  Roman  emperor),  a  very  jealous 
prince,  "  546 

Tillotfon  (archbifhop),  how  he  underftood  this 
phrafe,  “  the  Son  of  God,”  692 

Toleration  (in  religion)  often  vindicated,  upon  too 
narrow  principles,  249 

Chief  mark  of  the  true  church,  250 

Is  very  agreeable  to  the  gofipel,  and  to  reafon, 

252 

Is  not  inconftftent  with  excommunication,  237 
Should  be  mutually  exercifcd  by  different 
churches,  255 

Ought  to  be  promoted  by  church-ofEcers,  258 
It  is  the  duty  of  magiftrates,  259 

Should  not  be  extended  to  all  immoral  prac¬ 
tices,  264 

Ought  to  be  extended  to  pagans  and  idolators, 

_  ,  2<>5  5  279~ 

To  whom  it  may  not  be  extended,  270 

All  churches  fliould  profefs  it,  as  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  their  liberty,  ibid. 

Granting  it,  prevents  dangers  from  diflenting 
aflemblies,  271,  272 

ill  caufe  all,  who  enjoy  it,  to  be  watchful  for 
the  publick  peace,  272 

Should  extend  to  all  things  lawful  in  common 
converfation,  272,  273 

Want  of  it  produces  difturbandes  upon  account 
of  religion,  273,  274 

Truth  is  a  gainer  by  it,  280' 

Is  no  caufe  of  fedts  and  divifions,  434 

The  pretended  ill  effedb  of  it  refuted,  455 — 

_  t  457 

True  religion,  in  no  danger  to  be  loft  by  it,  481 

Is  not  the  caufe  of  general  corruption,  487 
Trade ,  inriches  a  nation  more  than  mines  do,  8 
Is  hindred  by  lowering  the  intereft  of  money,  7 
When  it  is  gainful,  or  a  lofs  to  a  nation,  9 
The  general  decay  of  it  leflens  the  value  of 
land,  28,  29 

What  is  the  over-balance  of  it,  76 

Tranfation  (of  the  bible),  a  remark  concerning  the 
authority  of  the  Englifh  one,  496 

True  religion ,  of  the  higheft  concern  to  all  perfons, 

406 

Force,  no  proper  means  to  bring  men  to  it, 
406,  407 ;  435-  488,  489 
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True  religion  is  difhonourcd,  by  ufing  force  for 
promoting  ir,  Page  407 

Several  perfons  may  be  of  ir,  tho’  differing  in 
fome  things,  408,  409;  41 1,  412 

All,  who  fuppofe  themfelves  to  be  of  it,  have 
equal  right  to  impofe  on  others,  457,  478 
No  nation  can  lay  claim  to  it,  exclulive  of 
others,  479 

Magiftrates  muff:  know  it,  before  they  can  pu- 
mfh  the  reje&ers  of  it,  462,-  *  518 

Lenity  the  bell  way  of  promoting  it,  464 

Whether  it  can  fubfift,  without  a&ual  miracles, 
or  force,  466,  &c. 

It  was  not  loft,  for  want  of  force,  in  a  few 
ages  after  the  flood,  483 

Truth  (of  religion),  the  beft  way  to  find  it,  is,  by 
a  good  life,  281 3  490,  491 

Tyranny ,  wherein  it  confifts,  231,  232 

Speech  of  king  James  I.  concerning  it,  ibid. 

The  greatnefs  of  the  perfons,  exercifing  it, 
aggravates  the  crime,  233 

Promoting  it,  was  probably  the  firft  caufe  of 
idolatry,  485,  &c. 

U. 


T  Tblbelievers ,  vid.  Infidels. 

Uniformity  (the  a£t  of),  the  declared  in¬ 
tention  of  it,  442 

Unitarians ,  Dr.  Edwards’s  witty  remark  upon  this 

word,  609,  610 

Unity,  wherein  that  which  Chrift  prayed  for,  con- 
iifts,  3  66 


Unity ,  who  are  moft  guilty  of  breaking  it.  Page 

367 

Unmasker ,  vid.  Edwards. 

Ufie  (of  money),  vid.  Interefl. 

Ufieful ,  feveral  truths  are  fo,  but  yet  not  neceffary 
to  falvation,  624 

Ufefulnefs  of  things  does  not  always  render  them 
lawful,  2833288 

We  are  liable  to  judge  wrongly,  concerning  it, 

289 

To  argue  from  the  lawfulness  of  things,  is  pre- 
fumptuous,  291 

Ufiurpation ,  wherein  it  confifts,  231 

W. 


JJ/rAR,  the  ftate  of  itdefcribed,  177,  &c. 
'V  He  that  feeks  the  life,  or  liberty,  of  an¬ 
other,  is  in  a  ftate  of  it,  ibid. 

How  it  differs  from  the  ftate  of  nature,  178 
Avoiding  it,  the  defign  of  forming  fociety,  179 
Wefi-Indies ,  fome  nations,  there,  have  no  fupreme 
governor,  unlefs  in  time  of  war,  309  3  360 
Wheat ,  more  fit,  than  moft  other  things,  for  a 
common  meafure  of  trade,  24,  25 

It  is  not  fo  ufeful,  for  exchange,  as  money,  25 
Word  of  God ,  what  is  meant  by  it,  in  John  v.  31. 

„  523 

WorJhip,  the  law  of  nature  afcribes  the  power  ot 
appointing  the  parts  of  it,  to  God  only,  325, 

326 

Writer  (of  controverfies),  what  kind  of  one  the 
author  defires,  724 
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